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Ibith.  Thia  wruigeincDt  net  with  univeml  ap> 
pUuw,  alihoagh,  when  driwD,  the  bed]y  proportioiied 
divinone  excited  tome  Mirpriee. 

Br.  Dodd  Dinkey  drew  the  fint  chanee.    He  wet 
a  lilea^  n*nred  sort  of  old  bedMlor,  of  fopote  in 
flie«m«4i4al  propi^iiqpv  .hot  ycrtiralarljr  faniooi  tbr 
nyMrWrn/dwodioriusiij^  wliekej  iQtiSQJJ^iiiKtJiyie-;  , 
uili  UhMt  nJed.  Ek  4ilbai«gir  fiiiiiiilni«,Ho*Ufe  grfet^*' 
dlnnay,  amQunted  to 

Thirty  knivei. 

Thirty  ibrlu. 

Six  carvenand  iMn. 

Four  corkacrewa. 

Twelve  krge  apoona; 

Twelve  amall  ditto. 

Thirty  large  platea. 

Thirty  amall  ditto. 

Twelve  diahea,  variona. 

nree  doaan  wine 

Three  doaen  taaableM. 

Med  bowl  and  odaiy 

Six  aalt  ceUeie.  fnU. 

Two  aeta  of  onalai«»  ni 

JPImaa  MC^eveC  ffteeei* 
«^aff^  in  the  ■•■ 
the  doetor^^'WheM  li  « nciicd  hnrhehr.  U»m 
to    ID    yecnre  eoeh  a  tavern  AiU 
deieoa  of-oii-dMaifid,  ae  it  aeir' 

"Dooloiv  111  ewa^  MmIb  wi*  7M»' 
yoQiw  Boatlaton,  wha  hmi  dnwn  a  papar  fahatted 
"Two  Baokaia  of  Cbaa^^pa."    The  Mrvooa  old 


•rwiiia,«iid  Mf.  Baitlaf  hind  iho  knivaa,  plataa, 
and  gjana^  fiom  ona  of-dM  hoteb,  tmi  paMaboat 
ivo  doUaia  for  their  imo. 

The  ^ariatocnuio  Ciliil  A«-— >  <waa  daMMd  to 
panrida  the  aaadriw-4wo  hariMla  of  iM^ftarhttge 
lobaten^  pan  of  aaehoviii,  hatter,  ohaiai,  iwla,  aalad 
and  other  vugetghlaa,  and  a  Ihuataia  wigaa  and 
hampata.  The  oeleael  aadaavoaiad  la  oAei  a  ewep, 
hoi  withoat  avail,  ifatfaw  Senfola  Bagfih 
ftniiewan  f reah  frea  eellafe,  hod  drawn  the 
aentiMwd  in  the  hataha^^e^Beat  dapaitieoat,  Hedea- 
piaedtfcoideaofBMwhating  ao  wdgwyidnHlhiit— 
hat  Bight  aa  well  fo  the  whob  hog  if  he  went  at 
all— woaU  pal  hia  tiehet  egeinal  any  ether*e,  and 
with  him  Arte  two.  The  oeieMl  agiaed 
of  being  relieved  fiaai  hiaahaM^  Higgina 
hall  doUars  the  colonel  eriod  ••hcod,"  hot  Liberty 
tgrnedher  fooe  froai  hiaa,  and  the  IwtoiieiViBeet  waa 
added  to  the  oolonera  liat  of  pwcatahiea. 

Tna  Gawkley,  a  fiit,  jolly  fiillow,  with  a  Vioeden 
leg,  waa  baaad  to  provide  the  aaat  of  the  wine,  and 
JdiB.  W.  had  boCB  profooe  m  her  didatioBa;  hot  he 
wee  agraeahly  aelioved  Ann  the  naponaibiliiy  by  an 
afler  fiem  Mr.  BowMd  anHfaan^  who  had  drawn  the 
oaaieatappoftieiMnaDt,  vin  ^Bnad  Ibr  the  party,  twen- 
^  aapksna.  aad  a  v<eiy  larfa  table  doth." 

«*Ueia^  Gawhley,"  aaid  the  ianooaat,  •'aiy  table- 
dailn  aianat  laaga  ae  yaa  fat  that,  and  I  will  get 
tha  wia%fttwy  waa  waaahaaiai  aawonwney.aad 
Ji.wiU  aata  einaiigg  tha  geady  ihiao.*    Mf^k 

hi«r 


A  doaea  of  aherry,  brown  and  pale 

A  doien  of  Madeira. 

A  doaen  of  hock. 

A  doien  of  bottled  porter. 

And  a  litde  brandy,  in  caae  of  an  i 
Mr.  Waddilove*b  ticket  oanad— 
•*;  ,Vt^  roast,  filwla  and  ham,  oyater-piei 
I  TUiB'«wear)b  i%ader  moat  pardon  the 
theae  deiaila;  the  proaperity  of  future 
manda  a  full  detcriptioo.  VoUa  la  carte 
The  catering  committee  broke  op 
with  their  arrangementa.  Mutios  Bug 
that  he  would  take  hia  gun  with  hiaiu  ai 
game  Ibr  the  ladiea'  lunch,  and  Gawklc 
fetch  hia  rod  and  tackle,  and  fumiih  a  c 
The  Pic  Nickera  moatered  at  the  a] 
and  place.  A  fine,  dear  morning,  gi 
brightneaa  to  the  gentle  atream  that  refli 
of  the  bhw  aky  in  ha  pare  waian,  aa  it  i 
fiom  ita  awantaia  aonrco,  between  mnb 
and  ecenee  of  beauty  that  woold  charm  i 
On  a  aamll  bhdi;  delicately  carpetad  w 
gnaa,  vnd  ahaded  hy  a  fcw  catawba 
traaa,  the  Waddilavea  had  pitched  the 
fhmiiwe  waipon,  wtth  the  ooniribution 
dinara,  waa  deep  In  die  diade;  and  . 
Waddilofn  were  boaily  mgaged  in  ran 
ftooi  hampan,and  diaplaying  their  oo 
Hdena  Waddilove,  a  lat  freed  pretty  gi 
ing  Bfatiaa  Sowvohi  Bnggina  load  hia 
yoong  gentleman  aaid  aomethtng  aboa 
being  nMiro  dangomai  than  double-ban 
bnwBa,  and  the  jroong  lady  Uoafaad,  and 
aa  in  daiy  bonnd.  Bfim  Seliaa  Waddi 
■the  mntinieatd,  aad  epoiled  a  merry  lat 
nance  and  wieked  aye  by  endeavoarii 
gold  and  fotaantie,  waa  reclining  on  th 
"inaaddeonveraeawoot'' with  theint 
aid  flmlihciB.  Thia  gentleman  waa  pi 
Ibrtonate  in  believing  himaelf  to  be  a  f 
wMor — hia  pretenaifliia  to  the  title  will 
edved. 

An  open  carriage  reached  the  apei 
A  handed  oat  en  elegantly  dreaaed 
ihan  the  oaod  height,  and  with  consid 
•iena  to  exeeaaive  beauty.  Hie  widow  1 
her  inenda,  and,  taking  the  arm  ef  the 
tared  to  the  river  aide.  Dr.  Dodd  Dinh 
hia  niece,  a  very  young  lady,  had  also 
ookmera  carriage,  remained  behind  to  { 
to  the  aervpnta. 

Our  wooden-legged  friend,  ioro  Or 
rived  in  the  early  morning,  and  was  ati 
nmrgin  of  fiiir  SekuifUdWi  watera,**  wi 
Imnd,  taating  the  pleaaurea  of  a  fiah 
feminine  quota,  a  plump,  middle-aged  a 
ing  the  elderly  female  W.  in  the  p 
dinner,  and  amunng  the  male  W.  b) 
largo  the  aoddedt  that  deprived  her 

Ifg. 

A  diaering  ery,  a  daah  ihroog|h  die 
fthit  aeiaam  from  Mia   Selina — am 
hearing  Baatlaioo  and  Mia  Bfai 
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I  oa  Ika  liMk  Tbi  faang  Udf  mu  Iha  FolMiel'i 
t.  aod  aihibiWd  ■  perrKI  aptciman  uTlhe  bfiuly 
ia  in  b»  fauxd  in  the  ilnught  lioM  ind  niuato*  of 
liuW  iKDiBula   rnnaing   bfiwsm   ihs  Delmmn 

and    Ilia  Scbuy  1*41.     Mana  A had  a  daai  oval 

dBUaalcl)*  Muuldeil.  wilh  largF  haul  FyM.  weII 
*.  uid  iDoolh  of  pvDuliat  bvauly — iia 
jaw  W  pcwiy  nhilMicH  gUnced  betnasn  ihe  labial 
iMvaUBSMH  wtKM  flcubilirr  aaaiiUd  Ibe  varied  s>- 
praMOBa  af  her  aniowled  caanUDanCB.  Bet  amall 
haad  w^  baauiiTuIlr  hi  upon  her  km;  and  graoarul 
naek — fan  fintly  ahaped  Ggute,  dacidedly  pclilc,  r^l 


>•'  |Wfaa  af  canfiniag  as  anaal  ringlai  at  iha  riab»l 
>    Awnul  faDO. 

^      -Ak"ad   Blutlaiofi.  "haw  Jya  dt>.lBdiat  ho« 
*  lika  jpoa  ifai*.  our  apont  pretlT  pltca.  thiii 


e  akade  of  Bslanoholy  boaghi 
nay  Iha  creapuig  houn  of  lims.'  " 


■ditac  Mb  8alina — I'xi  been  hers  an  hour,  and  uo- 
>   Hoi  id  Mt  T"-  "^  *•"'*  twbaiioar  t  «"' 

'     Inly  proper  lor  Iha  fsuparHi." 

"  For  ;b«  porjiaiwar'  tngaired  Bnallelon. 

"  Ym,  IbsT  an  uwd  lo  it — bui  how  do  you  lih*  iha 
.     plnml — ihi*  a  ay  biourita  'aunL" 

Tbo  ialalleciual  meant  itaunl,  but  hii  ODctMy  mt 
BOty  ^d  (brgoIiMi  Ibe  aapiraijoii, 

••  I  adnire  yuui  uMe,  and  hop*  non  to  hnow  you 


Tha  Pis  NiolMti  ptifad  off  for  ■  alrall. 
te  MiliWMlal  Seliaa.  who  deciarwl  henalf  I 
Waalb  md  tan  laii|iud  Iot  any  thing   bi 
TW  lady  WM  lacUoug  in  a  Toiy  Magdalenah  aiii- 
lada.  and  gaaing  on  the  ganlie  rippin  oT  Ihaairea 
'  ia  smUan  nolllaiian.  fancy  fme,"  whan  Smilhi 
iqvallad   lui  Udd   panlsyi  on   Ihe  green   grui,   a: 
Itipad  Ma  teahaad   wrth   a  acalding   hut-looking  r 
■Uk  hndkatehM:     Ua   ramarked   thai  the  neilhei 
wm  Mff  imUttj     bat  that  the  lun  did  not 
hM  inlba  abada.   The  lady  <vaa  ml  romamio 
IKMHiniM  kim.     An  awfljl  iBUBe  OMUed. 

"Ob,  Hia  8.  Waddilovel"  al  lenglb  araltiised  ihe 
.  lookiiie  IngabrHHaly.   and   placing   hii   ham 
regun— "  Oh.  Mia  8.  Widdi 


•ifling  poatnra,  •» 

d  liltio  vhildre 

-Ob.  MwaWaddilorer  repealed  Smilhen,  in 

D*a  wnaai  lona,  •  I  an  «  hungry." 

'ShaD  I  faleli  yno  an  inehovy  aaodwich  ("  nid  lb 


yoB  i  I  naver  oil  w^pmUn  before 
ilj'  cry  curof  frrmi  ihv  tirvr,  and   booiB' 


•d  dnmBlly  through  tba  ail-  Snltheta  jampad  ap, 
tiared  at  SeUoa.  and  lald  "  Lar.~  Th«  yall  km  ■•• 
pealed— tba  elderly  fatdiei  oame  tKno  (ha  praviite 
depot,  nod  eDqulred  into  iha  cauaa  «f  Ihe  alana. 
CotoDol  A.  and  the  but  widow  haileoad  to  the  beach 
— once  tmre  the  ■hriek  alarmed  iheir  eata — ic  wM 
lilie  nothing  baman.  and  painjblly  diilurbtd  the  M>- 
leran  qnietneaa  of  Iha  (btdy  grove.  Smithata  mid 
aamelhing  aboul  Indiana,  and  the  jnnior  Waddilovaa 
conlemplaled  fainting ;  when  Mutina  SoeTula  Buggina 
nnalerad  hii  gun,  and  swore  lu  die  in  Helena's  da- 
fanee.  Suddenly,  Buillelon.  laoghing  heartily,  baiat 
through  the  ra|»e,  and  requealed  every  body  Ui  IdIIdw 
him.  Wdkiag  rapidly  up  Ihe  river'a  aide  &r  SB*eial 
hundred  yardi.  they  discovered  poor  fat  old  Gawkliy 
LU  a  rooai  eilraonJinary  poeture,  by  the  edge  of  ttta 
Ml)  nud.  maUng  horrible  eontortioni.  sod  tcmnioi 
luilily  fur  help. 

Bosllelon  and  the  Colonel  releated  Ihr  angler,  wba 
gave  ihe  fallowing  account  of  hie  accident — "  I  vn* 
fiihtng  hers,  and  iD  at  once.  I  fell  a  irenicndDui  nib- 
Ifl,  and  round  thai  1  had  hooked  on  almighly  Urga 
ih.  I  threw  back  ny  hghl  leg,  end  advaneed  ny 
ifl.  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  Arm  poiilian — bat, 
unfanunalely.  Ihe  mharp  end  of  my  lofi  leg.  which  you 
know  is  of  wood,  sunk  into  Iha  soft  mud  up  Id  Iba 
thick  pari  of  my  thigh,  and  Ihete  have  I  been  for  half 
an  hour,  utterly  anable  to  help  myielf,  fur  I  had  sunk 
so  low  thsl  [  could  net  forward  my  righl  Ibol  lo  np- 
part  me — so  I  wai  obliged  to  keep  balaaead  on  Bj 
wooden  pin.  in  a  ilantendicular  paalare.  like  Ban 
Cliae  on  ike  tight  rope,  wilh  my  face  ctone  to  the  nod 
and  Ihe  water,  and  my  fleah  foot  cocked  in  the  air— 
with  an  almighly  sucker  puUing  al  my  line,  t  roared 
for  help  like  all  Boslun." 

"  For  help  T  Why,  did  you  nol  lay  (hal  you  had 
oiore  tvccouT  Ihan  you  wanted  f* 

"  Il'a  no  joke.  Mr.  Buslleton,  lo  be  wriggling  eboot 
like  I  M-eniharrBck." 

~  A  tone  B&ir,  bul  nolhlng  lo  be  pnwd  of." 
A  glus  of  brandy  quieted  the  piscator.  and  the  colo- 
nel insisted  open  trenquilliiing  the  ladies'  nerves  with 
a  glass  of  champagne.  The  foaming  liquid  soon  had 
its  eOect — Ihe  eyes  of  Ihe  fair  muiabililies.  as  one  of 
[he  old  dramalian  termi  our  esrtbly  engela,  bauned 
with  fresher  beauty;  Butilelon  lired  olT  a  few  joks 
— the  colonel  recounted  a  story  about  an  alligator  Rghl 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi—and  Smiihcrs,  who 
Ibr  some  time  hud  been  thinking,  or  trying  id  think. 
suddenly  bunt  out — 

"  I  havr  made  luct  a  conuBdrunt" 
"  Lei  us  hear  it.  Mr.  Smtthere." 

"  Why  is  an   alligator  like  a  lea  cup  ( — Ton  mini        , 
oil  give  ii  up,  I  know.     Because  one  is  u.  vroek-itdQe, 
and  lbs  oiber  is  ctock-i-rif." 

A  nnivenal  hurst  of  indignation  and  dismuy  sroee 
from  the  Pic  Nickers,  and  gradually  aellled  down  in 
a  proposition  to  duck  Ihe  effender  for  hia  villanous  ' 
perpe trillion,  The  atroggling  Smilhers  was  carried 
10  Ihe  water's  edge,  when  Ihe  ladies  were  atarlled  by 
a  shot  fired  in  tfae  adjoining  copse,  and  (bllancA  ^  I 
criai  rf  fMn.    t-twy  boi^  TuAni  v-j  *«  »\t*.wii    i 
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About  u  if  in  great  diBtrefls,  while  dropeof  blood  were 
viiible  on  a  white  apron  that  he  had  tied  around  hit 
black  vest— MutiuB  Senvola  Buggins  waa  dancing 
after  him,  using  the  inoet  deprecatory  tones  and  ac- 
tions. 

Dr.  Dodd  Dinkey,  priding  himself  upon  the  supe- 
riority  of  his  lobster  salad,  had  retired  into  the  bosom 
of  the  woods,  with  all  the  necessary  appurtenances, 
to  complete  his  great  work  in  silence.  The  Doctor 
had  dissected  a  couple  of  huge  lobsters,  and  was  bu- 
sily employed  in  dressing  their  poor  bodies,  having 
conquered  the  lack  of  chemical  affinity  in  the  ingre- 
dients. Hia  dish  was  placed  upon  the  slump  of  a  tree, 
and  his  condiments  spread  on  the  ground  about  him. 
when  one  of  Buggins'  stray  shot  went  completely 
through  hii  nose. 

"  Would  you  turn  our  Pic  Nic  into  a  tiaying  party, 
Mr.  Buggins.*' 

**  Why,  my  dear  colonel,  I  was  but  hunting  a  robin,'* 
«aid  (he  unfortunate  sportsman. 

"  I  say,  colonel,"  exclaimed  Bustlelon,  **  if  Robin 
Hood  was  not  a  better  shot  than  our  Robin  Hunter,  I 
don't  think  that  his  appetite  often  rode  on  a  saddle  of 
Teniaon.'* 

Another  glass  of  brandy  to  bathe  the  Doctor's  noae. 
Another  glass  of  wine  round,  and  all  again  was  well. 
The  ladies  ran  into  the  wood  to  chatter  iimoeeni 
scandal  and  gather  wild  flowers — the  colonel  chal- 
lenged Buggins  to  shoot  at  a  mark  for  a  champagne 
supper  for  the  party,  and  took  ample  revenge  on  the 
winner  of  tfie  toss  at  the  catering  committee. 

Bustleton  picked  up  Gawkley's  tackle,  and  jumped 
into  one  of  the  batteaux  which  the  angler  had  provi- 
ded, and  resalved  to  have  half  an  hour's  fishing  before 
dinoer — but  the  owner  of  the  tackle,  indignant  at  Bua- 
.Ueton'a  behaviour,  followed  him  in  another  batteau, 
and  demanded  the  restoration  of  his  rod  and  line. 

*<  Tea  nnat  fotch  them,"  said  Bustlelon,  fixing  his 
.  book,  and  proceeding  to  fish. 

Gawkley  jumped  ap^  and  planting  his  wooden  leg 
.firmly  on  the  end  of  the  teat,  atepped  his  live  foot  on 
the  side  of  the  batteau  in  which  Bustlelon  was  calmly 
sitting,  apparently  intent  upon  his  a^le.  The  boats 
were  lights  Gawkley  was  fat  and  heavy;  his  wooden 
limb  compelled  him  to  a  slow  movement ;  his  weight 
bore  down  the  sides  of  the  batteaux,  and,  pressing 
outwards,  drove  them  asunder  before  he  could  safely 
leave  one  to  wholly  enter  the  other.  But  for  the 
sudden  action  of  Bustleton,  who  fixed  his  paddle  in 
the  rowlock  of  the  further  boat,  and  prevented  further 
abrasion,  the  luckless  Gawkley  must  have  suflered  a 
slight  impingement  by  the  dissevention  of  his  corpus- 
cular partidee,  as  Dr.  Dodd  Dinkey  scientifically  ob- 
•erved ;  or  have  been  participated  to  the  element's 
bottom,  as  Mr.  Sknithers  very  learnedly  remarked. 

Bustleton,  holding  on  to  the  paddles,  kept  Gawkley 
bestriding  a  strip  of  Schuylkill  that  streamed  between 
the  batteaux.  The  lat  gentleman  wanted  nothing  but 
a  tin  glory  nnind  hia  head,  and  a  buirs  eye  lantern  in 
hia  uplifted  hand,  to  appear  the  impenooation  of  the 
X>>kNBii8ofRbodea. 

After  aeveral  minutw  rocking  and  rowingp  BurtletoB 
fltdully  drew  in  th«  off  batteau,  and  tcminat«d  the 


balancet  movement  of  the  &t  cavalier  seiii,  by 
him  by  the  hand,  and  jerking  him  into  the  boat ;  the 
slight  boarding  was  unable  to  support  the  suddci 
plunge  of  his  wooden  leg,  which  popped  through  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  with  the  sharpnea  of  a  rifle  balL 

The  water  speedily  bubbled  round  the  ill-fiited 
limb,  and  spread  with  frightful  rapidity  over  the  bo^ 
tom  ef  the  batteau.  Gawkley's  dismay  swallowed  ip 
his  anger,  but  Bustletoa  coolly  remarked,  **  Since  jpoa 
have  put  your  foot  in  it,  keep  it  there,  or  we  shell  be 
swamped.  Hold  on  to  the  head  rope  of  the  other 
batteau,  while  I  pull  this  one  ashore." 

In  two  minutes,  Bustlelon  had  paddled  cloee  to  the 
land,  Gawkley  standing  in  a  constrained  posture,  with 
his  timber  toe  plugged  in  the  hole  to  exclude  ths 
Schuylkill  Half  a  dexen  vigorous  pulls  drove  tha 
light  craft  far  on  to  the  sloping  beach — but  the  sluwk 
was  too  much  for  Gawkley,  and  knocked  him  oflf  Ui 
unsteady  fiwting  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  alreedj. 
half  full  of  the  insinuating  stream. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Bustleton,  "  3rou  are  not  the 
first  tall  fellow  who  has  been  floored  by  a  nm  i^pcn 
the  bank." 

"  My  leg — my  leg,"  screamed  the  angler,  aa  he 
crawled,  or  rather  tumbled  over  the  side  of  the  boet; 
**  I  have  broken  my  leg." 

There  was  a  general  cry  of  oommisention ;  and  the 
Doctor,  forgetting  his  bandaged  proboscis,  ran  quickly 
to  the  carriage  for  his  case  of  instruments. 

**  Your  leg  broken,  my  dear  Mr.  Gawkley  f  aaid 
the  widow,  with  that  tender  aolicitede  which  tha 
ladiea,  God  Uess  them,  always  display.  ■ 

**  Yes,  madam,"  said  Bustleton,  "  it  is  broken  ahorf 
off,  and  is  now  sticking  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat'* 

The  agitation  subaided ;  the  fat  victim  suflered  bis 
good  humour  to  predominate,  and  joined  in  the  heerly 
laugh  created  by  his  ludicrous  appearance. 

The  fragment  was  extracted,  and  preaented  te  tbi 
owner.  **  I  cannot  regret  the  accident,"  said  the  colo- 
nel, *'  as  it  must  place  your  ttanding  in  society  on  a 
naw /voting" 

**  Bustleton."  said  Gawkley. "  you'll  pay  for  ny  new 
leg." 

**  Certainly.    Hera  is  a  ten  cent  corporation  note.'* 

^  Ten  cents !  ten  dollars,  you  mean." 

**  What  more  can  you  want  for  a  damaged  leg  then 
a  shin  plaster,"  said  the  trifler. 

'<  But  my  boat  is  full  of  water— yeu'U  bale  her  fisr 
me,  won't  you  T' 

'•Certainly  not,"  said  Bustleton ;  **  I  am  not  a  honse- 
l^eeper — my  hail  can't  be  allowed." 

This  simple  joke  roused  Gawkley's  indignation,  and 
he  jumped  up  on  his  soimd  leg,  and  hopping  after  the 
oflender,  dodged  and  bobbed  amongst  the  Pic  Nickeii 
with  such  activity  that  he  might  be  supposed  to  be 
dancing  a  one-legged  hornpipe  to  the  music  ef  hii 
friend's  cachinnations. 

Before  the  next  half  hour  had  expired,  the  ¥m 
Nickers  were  circled  about  a  huge  cloth,  which  mm 
freighted  with  the  varied  contents  of  the  hampwi 
The  champagne  corks  popped,  and  the  generooa  wJm 
fined  over  the  ice — and  there  were  solo  aipi*  mtA 
daetlo  drinks,  and  trio  tipplea;  and  healths 
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powd  Ymkn  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  glaaes  went  I 
RNUid  to  volunteer  toaata  aod  aentimenta. 

**  Boggna,  my  beauty ,"  aaid  Baatleton  to  the  robin 
hunter,  who  waa  diegracefuUy  hacking  a  choice  piece 
of  ipeckled  airloin,  **  do  you  expect  to  have  any  family 
when  you  marry  T* 

Boggiaa  looked  aheepiahly  at  Mias  Helena  Waddi- 
love,  and  laid  with  a  grin.  "  I  should  hope  so.'* 

'*  Tbent  air,  yon  may  be  thankful  that  you  were  not 
ban  a  oew,  for  how  could  you  rear  any  progeny  when 
yon  are  aach  a  bad  calver  (carver.)** 

**  Mr.  Baatleton/'  laid  Mutius,  **  when  1  commenced 
cuitiiig  up  thia  airloin,!  thought  I  waa  befriending — '* 

**  Beef'remding,  lir,  you  certainly  are.** 

Molina  Scwole  felt  that  he  waa  making  a  bad  hand 
•f  the  boaiDeeB,  and  xiot  wiahing  to  acorch  hia  fingera, 
he  very  wiaely  took  hia  pawa  out  of  the  fire. 

*-  Bfaria.**  aaid  the  colonel,  **  how  beautifully  tboM 
•imple  wild  iiowera  appear,  roodeatly  peeping  between 
the  tendril  curia  of  your  ringleta.  I  wiah  ladiea  would 
patroniie  natu^  instead  of  the  milliners,  and  wear 
thoae  little  apoia  of  the  earth*a  beauty  inatead  of  the 
■ccntleaa  eoaapoaitkMia  of  cambric,  calico,  and  paint." 

**1  agree  with  you,  colonel,**  said  the  doctor. — 
"  There  is  a  typical  sympathy,  an  emblematical  con- 
nexion between  Flora's  ofierings  and  the  roaebuda  of 
hunanity.  Toong  girla  should  always  wwr  real 
fewen,  vthen  they  can." 

"And  pny,mydear  dictator " aaid  Mrs.  Fyxton, 
**  what  ahoold  we  young  widows  wear  ?*' 

«*  Wetis,  madam,"  exclaimed  Bostleton,  who  would 
hftve  hie  humoor. 

To  remove  the  atiDg  of  this  last  remark,  Busdeton 
mng  a  merry  ditty;  and  then  the  ftir  Bfaria  and  the 
yoof  EUta  peiformed  a  Roasini  duett  in  a  style  that 
**  would  have  drawn  three  souls  out  of  a  weaver." 
1W  gilding  river  went  softly  by,  and  the  trees  bowed 
their  heeds  to  listen,  and  the  evening  breeze  huahed 
ita  Burmurings  before  the  harmony  of  woman's  voice, 

worthy  heaven's  own  choir. 


When  seraph  harps  sung  sweetest. 

The  elderly  Waddiloves,  Dr.  Dinkey,  and  the  fat 
aunt,  made  a  pretty  partie  earri  over  the  strawberries 
and  cream.  Miss  Helena  romped  with  the  Baggins, 
and  philopeoaed  the  men  with  twin  almonds — the  colo- 
nel sang  a  stirring  Anacreontic— and  Mils  Selina  mur- 
dered A  Merry  Swiss  Boy. 

Bhsitiien  wished  te  have  his  share  of  the  fun.  He 
rabbed  a  piece  cf  pound  cake  between  his  hands,  and 
aaid  in  an  important  tone  of  voice  that  commanded 
imiaediaie  attention,  and  promised  something  worthy 
notice,  **  Why  ia  this  cake  like  one  of  the  English 
hrngM  t  Becauae  it  is  uUrrf-a-crumhU — (Oliver  Crom- 
weH.)" 

This  inaalliBg  eflfort  dispersed  the  Pic  Nickers— 
Boggina  and  Helena  went  in  search  of  more  wild 
iiowera  the  coknel  led  the  widow  to  the  edge  of  the 
bhiffto  ofaaerve  the  glories  of  the  western  sky — Bus- 
damn  fallopped  oir  gaily  with  the  arm  of  his  dear 
Maria  doaaly  eatwined  in  hia.  The  musical  laugh 
ef  iIm  iady,  a  daUetona  aeeood  to  hia  oheerffal  gufiaw, 
to  ha  heard;  tha  oonveraatkm  waa  car- 


ried OR  in  low  continued  whispers ;  his  arm 
her  tiny  waist,  and  with  a  lustrous  eye  and  winning 
look,  he  told  his  love  and  asked  her  And  consaat 
What  did  the  lady  say?  With  blushing  cheeks  aha 
turned  her  head  aside— her  heart  was  much  too  fuU  Ar 
worda— a  gush  of  pearly  drops — for  joy,  like  grief,  hath 
"  fountains  and  its  deep  well-springs ;"— a  squeeie  ef 
the  hand — a  heart-cloae  embrace — and  the  happy 
swain  planted  the  first  kiss  of  accepted  love  upon  the 
pulpy  lipa  of  his  fiitare  bride. 

Mr.  Gawkley,  having  his  retiduary  Ug-al-eate,  vciy 
satiifactorily  executed  his  will.  Unable  to  leave  tha 
petUrckawgha-mangeTf  he  contented  himaelf  with  ea^p- 
tying  all  the  bottles  within  his  reach,  ^^lien  a  aaan- 
is  left  alone,  the  wine  comes  round  amazingly  qaidL 
Gawkley  suddenly  astonished  the  party  by  roaring  eal 
**  Come,  brave  with  me  the  sea,  love,"  in  real  kettla- 
drum  double  D  style,  with  an  earthquake  shake 
thejC,  beating  time  with  his  stump  against  the 
of  the  salad  bowL  Poor  Gawkley!  the  coloured 
tieman  who  did  the  Pic  Nickers  the  honour  to 
upon  them,  placed  him,  when  in  a  state  of  swest 
livion,  in  the  bottom  of  the  furniture  wagon, 
the  crockery,  cold  meats,  waste  ice,  and  empty  bottlea. 
He  was  left  at  his  boarding-house,  wrapped  up  in  hia 
own  large  table-cloth,  and  very  oonaiderahly  the  weiaa 
for  wear  and  for  wine. 

Mrs.  Waddilove  aent  her  marital  nonentity  to  loak- 
after  the  carriagea;  and  Dr.  Dodd  Dinkey  and  the  Al 
aunt  undertook  to  collect  the  atragglera.  Smithao, 
rendered  ooungeous  by  the  Sillery,  followed  the  aanr  ■ 
timenlal  Selina,  and  popped  the  awful  queation.  Ika 
young  lady,  whoae  previoua  knowledge  of  the  yoadi 
had  been  but  small,  gave  him  a  flat  rrfosal,  and  toki^g 
the  arm  of  the  youthful  Ellen,  requested  never  to  ha 
again  annoyed  by  his  presence.  The  repudiate^  ato- 
pleton  put  his  hands  into  his  pockets — looked  allj^ 
setting  sun — walked  to  the  water's  edge,  and  wonJaa 
ed  if  drowning  hurt  much— but  recollecting  that  ha 
had  got  on  his  volunteering  pantaloons,  he  determined 
not  to  wet  them  that  night.  He  concluded  to  go  hoaaa 
alone,  in  melancholy  guise— but  as  he  was  taking  a 
short  cut  through  the  glade,  he  observed  the  coloBel. 
with  his  pretty  widow  leaning  most  lovingly  upon  hia 
arm.  The  sight  affected  the  love-lorn  swain,  and  ha 
turned  rapidly  to  the  right — when  he  etioounteiad 
Bustleion  and  his  happy  Maria,  who  were  too  haailj 
employed  in  recounting  their  anticipations  of  domeatie 
felicity,  to  waste  their  time  upon  the  Smithen.  *«What 
fools  them  men  are!"  said  he ;  *' running  after  the  wo- 
men with  their  love  nonaeiuw !  I  wonder  they  an 
not  above  such  stuff"  Women  are  just  like 
especially  kittens.  They  purr,  and  strut,  and 
and  friak.  and  fondle  till  you  begin  to  thhik  theai 
aflfectionate  animab— when  all  at  once  they  tnm 
round,  and  scratch  you  like  glory.  Ladies  and  kitleae 
are  queer  quadrupeds-— that  is,  if  kittens  are  quadra- 
peds ;  but.  if  they  are  not.  ladiea  is,  and  that's  cata- 
mount to  the  sanie  thing."  B 


Appearance  may  deceive  thee — undefstand, 
A  pnia  white  gVona  i&a:y  ^MLa  n  fiSk^  YwdA. 
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THB     GENTL&MAN'S     MA6AZINB. 


TH£   FIRST   AND   LAST   VISIT. 


IN  THREE   PARTS. 


Br    CHARLES    WBST    THOMSON. 


PAftT  X. 


TH£    CONTEST. 


And  wvThiif  hi*  hrotd  iUehion  Mill, 
QrM  **Whtm*a  the  mia  Uiat  would  not 
For  mch  a  g  lorioui  land?"— ^Aim. 


Hk  osjom  whan  life  and  hope  ware  young; 

And  tha  pulae  beat  at  thought  offtake. 
When  high  ambitioa'a  harp  wae  stmng 

To  tfoty'a  aeonding  name. 

Fnn  Gallia'a  gqr  and  BiiD4it  hOb, 
Ghd  in  the  knnl  and  the  vine, 

TkU  droop  their  diadowa  o*er  her  lilli. 
And  OQ  her  rTTunHiir**  ihine 

tfith  tmm  mad  fteUng  tSi  wBw, 
To  gain  in  mnm  •  delhkai  naae^ 

WMk  hsnit'nDd  hindi  alike  to  atiiviy 
^■e  jQQniiin  neiv 


Vi  eame  mhonew'd  and  onhnoivn. 
On  dufnbjli  atroof  pnrpoae  ben 

He  heaid  oar  hnple«  natioo  groan, 
In  tfiam  thnkloai  pent 

He  heard  from  &r  the  fearful  aoond, 
A  ■nfleriog  people  lent  on  hi|^— 

And  his  mqI  sprang,  with  ardent  hoond. 
Responsive  to  the  cry. 

He  made  his  tow  at  honors  ahrine. 
Then  bocfcled  on  his  warrior's  gear, 

And  fanrried  o*er  the  ocean's  brine, 
To  iall  or  conquer  here. 

To  id!  or  oonquer  ibr  a  lend 

He  ne'er  had  seen,  nor  BM>re  mi^t  eee, 
llkg'd  bf  a  power  beyond  oommand. 

The  lei?»ef  liberty. 


flune  best  can  tell  the  wreath  he 
That  wreath  is  green  and  glowing  yet, 

Fame  best  can  paint  his  glory's  son. 
Whose  light  may  never  eet 

Fame  best  can  show  him  as  he  sbow'd, 
Giown'd  with  a  nation's  poor  applaost, 

BMft,  swoid  and  pane  alike  bestow'd 
To  aid  her  drooping  cense. 


Bende  the  Chief,  in  arms  he  stood. 
The  ooHBate  of  that  man  of  men. 

Whose  like,  thro'  evil  and  thro'  good. 
We  ne'er  shall  tee  egain. 


TViumpbant  Peece,  in  smiles,  at  last 
Beam'd  o'er  our  stany  flag  onoe 

And  the  yonng  hero,  perils  pest, 
Resought  his  native  shore. 


Hot  many  a  voice,  when  fiw  his  hoaae. 
Hie  vemel's  iteedy  sails  wow  set. 

Wafted  the  piaise»  o'er  ocean's  foam 
QfnohleLaFayatte. 


PART   II. 


THE    PAGEANT. 


haagnpoB 


car 


Boom  shont  him,  and 

Ts  gaas  ia  "S  eyss,  and  Msm  Urn ;  naideas  wave 

Tleb  hsiiMefli,  nad  eld  wemea  weep  flw  jeyv^Qwi 


Time  o'er  the  world  his  rapid  flight 
With  wild  and  reoklem  wing  pnrraed, 

And  things  that  once  vrere  fresh  and  biiglit 
Assum'd  the  sober  mood. 

The  jroung  grew  old,  the  lair  grew  wan. 
The  hkwming  cheek  waa  sad  and  pale* 

And  anbnm  trssMs  hianoh'd  or  gone. 
Told  many  a  sony  tale. 

And  age,  that  show'd  on  all  in  truth, 
The  triumphs  of  his  restlem  plough. 

Despite  the  laurels  of  his  youth, 
Furrow'd  the  hero's  brow. 

Bnt  as  he  Mt  lile  gently  wane, 
Hb  noble  spirit  Iwid^  yeam'd 

To  see  that  gallant  land  again. 
For  whom  his  young  heart  boiu'd. 

E'en  like  the  patriarch,  he  bognn 
To  breathe  his  soA  and  tender  sigh, 

O,  let  me  see  my  fiivonr'd  son, 
Once  more  beftce  I  die. 

And  when  at  last  he  came  to  see 
The  land  his  valour  help'd  to  save. 

She  loee  in  native  n^jeeiy 
To  give  him  welcome  brave. 
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Whcn'er  he  jmmfd,  wliera'er  he  iBov'd, 
She  btil*d  him  glor iooa,  great,  and  good, 

ADdtetifof  joyfiirotte  ibeyr  ]ov'4 
Od  fieeoieB'i  hem  Hood. 

Oowdi  threng'd  his  chariot  ae  it  roU'd, 
Flood  in  the  deeds  his  hand  had  dene— 

M  an  smbitioaB  to  beiiold 
Uto  friend  el*  WailuDgtoo* 


While  ihoonade  fleek'd  aroood  hie  m^ 

Peer,  alae !  the  BMed  tbof  giv«. 

(Ter  aU  the  boeeei  of  tiM  land* 

MeesaKd  by  tiMt  M^  naaw, 

Iktdief  mighl  le  their  ohildieii  saf, 

Whkih  night  anke  if  lUb  le  live. 

Hit  they  had  praes'd  hii  hand. 

And  give  ▼ilal  etteng*  to  ftoM 

FiMt,  pageentiy,  and  dance,  and  song. 
An  thst  fRNB  Art  or  Fancf  came. 

Vied  with  each  other  to  prolong 
nshoooisof  his  name. 


Fhrn  hill  to  vale — from  lake  to 
Am  moontain  tope  to  del1«  profound, 

Whtnrer  dwelt  the  brave  and  free, 
Tht  ihoQt  went  pealing  roand : 

TBI  Ihefoll  biuBt  of  high  rsnewn 
ifua  his  boonding  galley  bore, 

JBih  wiih  a  gM  Am 
BMhtohiiMliM 


VA&T  III. 


THS  LAMEHT. 


Tkm  If  a  tear  for  all  Chat  Ae, 
Amwmt  •*er  the  haaiUest  grave; 

Mistioas  swell  the  Ihaeral  cry. 
Am  nlmBfli  weeps  above  the  nrave.*-J^frsH. 


Tbfean  pees'd  o'er  with  all  their  show 
OTcfaenoe  and  change    of  care  and 

hi  who  that  HvcB  and  does  not  know 
How  vain  m  mortal  life  ? 

IWf  pm^d,  as  they  are  wont  to  pass, 

lio'  fiO'd  with  grieC  toe  quickly  Sj 

Aai  when  their  kaetl  was  rung,  alas! 

ai^V  V^^^W  ^^^^BB   ^^^W  M^NI  • 

Ub  to  a  widow,  sorely  mov^d, 
iiwhdaesnd  bosom  w^hesslepC 

tWluid  which  he  eo  long  bad  lov'd, 
lifted  her  voice  and  wept. 

kdnk  and  sable  stole  amy'd 
8bs  gave  her  sorrow  ntteranoe  strong, 


lAihl 


iWkii 

Wiip   dba  ■no's  flMuee  ii  o' 
te|  mom  or  setting  oan 
WdamhiMaAitoeBHno 


A»pocf'4taer 


Full  of  hononrs,  years,  and  fame. 
He  has  sunk  to  soothing  nst. 

In  a  great  and  gtoriotis  name- 
In  a  cherish'd  memory  blest 

Triumphs  of  the  battle-field, 

Eam*d  his  sword  a  rich  renown— 

But  the  buckler  and  the  shield. 
Low  in  death  he  lays  them  down. 


That  prond  title,  in  whose  view 

OtbsB  show  a  dwindled 
That  which  tyranto  never  kna 
of  liberty  and  nan! 


Bfaosoleums  vast  may  rise. 
Where  the  warrior's  asbee  sleep. 

But  the  good  man  never  dice 
Tho'  the  earth  his  relics  keepb 

l(  amid  the  deceit,  none 

Points  the  spot  where  resto  Me  ciqr. 
The  bright  deeds  his  hanii  haTO  dsM 

FlBifiifci  t»*  h»  pMe  mmf> 

Han!  id  thy  gjbif , rest! 
Waniarl  deap^  thr  %ht  k  o'ar— 

Banafrff^e!  Avar  hlMi 

!•  dqr  MB*  aft  aUtoff  ahoni ! 


While  thj  memoiy  Homes    like  skies 
Sending  round  their  genial  aha 

0,  may  discord  never  rise 

Twizt  thy  imtive  land  and  ann ! 

fiver  en  thy  hallofr'd  gtava. 
Be  the  MMbe  oi  PoaM  impnrt, 

BTiMe'  liUiiuui'd>**goatf,  afld  btafv, 
In  a  wofM't  approval  rescf 


sovniET, 

BY  GOMfgJklQa   WWIBB. 

JULY. 

Now  the  hot  Jnly  harriaa  halfanay^ 
PfMH  tonding  his  gNMa  woth  en  soltff  hOt 
la  bower  and  add    leiMwg  4m  shnutfMi  tU^ 
Or  cave.  Off  grot,  or  giof^  of  plfaai  shad» 
Bat  ilngs  his  length  where  hoddlad  kwNi 
Mide 
Coel  oeferc  tor  faint  naen.    Now  not  a  bill 
Of  happiest  bird  brsahi  the  gimw^ilanoo  aOlt 
WUh  call  tohii  soag-feltoWB;  and  not  a  biada 
O^  the  tail  gran  wage,  so  idle  am  the  wiridn 
The  baa,  with  laden  ikighii^  yet  daiw  not  str 
For  his  far  home ;  and  the  quick  fiasshopper, 
Tlmqih  amoious  of  iha  m,  jrat  haply  ftida 
Deep  shelter  in  greaa  sbadia  Is  beClar  ftr 
Than  homing  in  the  Uaae  of  the  amlign  dof^lv. 
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FROM  TRK  FRENCH  OF  THK  DUCUK88  OF  ABRANTKt. 


Among  tha  most  renuirlcable  periods  which  unibid 
their  pegee  to  m»  in  the  great  book  of  time,  there  are 
some  more  particularly  distinguiihed  by  their  effect 
upon  the  ages  which  followed  them.  The  sixteenth 
century  is  one  of  these.  The  separation  of  the  two 
Christian  churches  is  of  great  imporuoce,  especially 
as  regards  the  political  state  of  Africa  and  Asia  during 
die  years  which  succeeded  the  Reformation;  and  the 
quarrels  of  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  at  Japan  and 
Geogo,  the  intrigues  of  both  in  Abyssinia,  and  in  the 
kingdoniB  of  Matamba  and  Angola,  exercised  a  fttal 
influence  in  increasing  the  difficulties  afterwards  ex- 
perienced by  Europeans  in  their  attempts  to  intrc^uce 
oommerce  and  knowledge  into  those  parts  of  Aaia  and 
Africa.  Neither  did  the  miaionaries,  very  respecta- 
ble men.  no  doubt,  in  other  reapects,  always  fulfil  their 
duty  as  ministeis  of  peace,  excited  as  they  were  by 
ihm  opposition  which  they  sometimes  encountered  from 
tiieir  fellow  Christiana. 

ZiNGHA,  Queen  of  Matamba,  took  an  active  part  in 
^  bhtn^y  strife  which  at  this  period  afflicted  Africa. 
Cruel  and  vindictive  as  the  moit  savage  of  her  nation, 
thoDgh  a  woman,  and  one  too  who  had  advanced  be- 
yond the  knowledge  of  her  times,  she  igras  apparendy 
at  first  the  tool  of  the  miasionaries;  but  aba  SDoo/sub- 
jected  them  to  her  wiU,  and  (breed  them  even  to  bend 
their  necks  to  her  formidable  yoke. 

ZiifOBA,or  NsiN6HA,as  it  is  pronounced  in  the  Ab- 
boudi  langDsge,wa8  the  daughter  of  Zingha-N-Baudi- 
Angola,  eighth  king  of  Matamba,  by  his  favourite  con- 
cubine Changuilla  Caocamba.  She  was  born  in  1582. 
The  horoscope  of  this  eziraordinary  woman  would  al- 
most make  us  believe  in  astrology.  All  the  soothMiy- 
era  of  the  country  were  assembled  at  her  birth,  and 
predicted  that  she  would  prove  a  monster  of  cruelty. 
**  O  Off/  mama  aa!  ma  oo/  o  MteP*  (Oh,  what  a  mon- 
ater  will  this  child  be!)  cried,  with  terror  in  their 
oeuntenances,  all  who  had  observed  the  signs  indica- 
ted by  the  lines  of  her  face. 

But  ihe  had  other  signs,  which  announced  that  she 
would  prove  a  woman  far  above  the  common  stand- 
ard. Her  father  perfectly  understood  this,  and  gave 
her  an  education  more  warlike  than  African  princesses 
usually  leeeive.  Baudi-Angola,  who  was  of  the  sect 
of  the  Giagas,*oflen  blessed  his  daughter  with  all  the 
ceremoniea  of  his  sanguinary  religion;  and  it  was 
when  surrounded  with  the  dead  bodies  of  new-bom 
babes,  that,  as  he  drank  the  worm  blood  of  the  human 
victim,  he  invoked  the  blessings  of  Heaven  upon  Zin- 
gha*s  head.  This  dreadful  ceremony  was  nut  belied 
by  her  conduct  when  she  grew  up.  Being  naturally 
of  a  cruel  disposition,  this  kind  of  education  imparted 
to  her  tha  forocity  of  a  tigress;  and  while  yet  veiy 

*Bm  ■'Btiaiion  dee  Royaumos  de  Matamba  et 
4'Aagola;*'alBo,**LeitreaSdifiantes;''  and  *<  lUlatioD 
SQglariqiM  <1«  I'Ethiopie  Ooeidentala,''  vd.  it 


young,  she  was  called  upon  to  furnish  a  testimony  of 
her  piety  towards  the  blood-besmeared  gods  which  she 
worshipped.  Her  father  died,  and  his  funeral  wat 
such  as  became  an  African  king  professing  the  religiai 
of  the  Giagas.  Two  hundred  innocent  human  beingi 
were  put  to  death  and  eaten  at  the  funeral  baoqualf 
and  the  glory  of  the  deceased  monarch  was  oelebralaA 
during  this  tombo,*  by  the  songs  of  the  slayers,  asi^ 
gled  with  the  cries  and  screams  of  the  women,  chiU- 
ren,  and  old  men  serving  as  victims,  many  of  whom 
fell  by  the  hanrl  of  Zingha  herself,  who  would  sing 
praises  to  her  ginlu  as  she  pierced  the  bosom  of  a  yooqg 
girl  and  drank  her  blood. 

Nevertheless,  she  assisted  in  these  ceremoniea  wift 
strong  repugnance,  as  she  afterwards  declared,  flha 
had  a  horror  of  feasting  on  human  flesh,  and  of  liba- 
tions of  blood.  Bui  «he  was  ambitious  and  vindi^ 
tive:  she  would  have  both  the  throne  and  revei^OR 
her  enemies;  and  to  obtain  these  she  required  atraofd^ 
which,  as  she  well  knew,  exiated  only  in  tha  poopb. 
She  therefore  flattered  the  passions  and  prejodioaa  ai 
the  multitude.  For  a  short  time,  however,  she  thonghfl 
she  might  .obtain  support  from  the  Cbristiana ;  ani 
here  the  extraordinary  genius  of  this  woman  began  ti 
appear. 

A  few  years  before  her  fiither^a  death,  Zmgha  boH 
a  sent  whom  riie  tenderty  loved—for  does  not  evei 
the  bynna  love  ita  young!  The  old  king  also  wai 
very  fond  of  this  child,  because  it  was  Zingha**— aad 
he  preferred  Zingha  to  all  his  other  children.  Prino 
Ngolambeudi,  heir  to  the  throne  of  Angola  and  Ml 
taraba,  fearing  a  competitor  in  his  nephew,  oorruplai 
the  slaves  who  had  the  care  of  the  child,  and  the  poo 
babe  was  stifled  in  a  bath  of  hot  water.t  Zingha  bil 
terly  deplored  the  loss  of  her  offipring^for  she  w«s  i 
tender  mother:  but  she  made  a  vow  not  t*  shed  a  bib 
gle  tear  until  she  had  avenged  this  murder.    Ngolaa 


*  7\mbo  mearis  a  sacrifice.  The  more  honouimU 
the  victinif<.  ihu  more  agreeable  was  the  tombo  to  th 
sanguinary  deities  of  the  Giagas.  £ee,  for  a 
tion  of  these  horrid  rites,  the  second  volume  of  a 
by  J.  B.  Labat,  entitled  "  Relation  Historique  de  TJEth 
opie  Occidentale;"  see  also  "Lettres  Edifianies,*'  an 
all  the  travels  in  .Africa. 

t  It  is  well  known  that  prior  to  the  introduetian  < 
Christianity,  the  ceremony  of  marriage  was  very  liMl 
U8e<l  at  Congo  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Angola.  Noi 
of  the  hiiitorics  of  Africa,  not  even  those  which  gii 
most  particulars  ronceming  the  death  of  Zingha'a  aoi 
soy  a  word  about  the  fiither  of  this  child,  or  even  alai 
who  he  was. 

t  According  to  another  account  his  eyes  wera  ir 
put  out  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and  he  was  afUrwe 
butchered;  but  the  version  of  the  hot  water  paasei 
the  most  authentic.  This  crime  was  the  omw 
many  others  of  the  most  frightful  kind,  so  tnM 
that  reprisals  are  always  woiae  than  the  original ; 
vocation. 


THB  NEGRO  qUEBN. 
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\uA  ahoddcrad  when  he  heerd  of  this  oath ;  for  he 
«tU  knew  that  hia  airter  swore  not  in  vain,  and  that 
'ihs  was  as  resolale  as  implacable. 

Baodi-Angok  left  fear  children :  Ngolambandi,  Zin- 
fba,  Canbo,  and  Fungi.  I  have  already  stated  that 
ZiBgha  had  received  a  warlike  education:  that  of  her 
ttma,  Camho  and  Fungi,  was  limilar;  but,  whether 
Ihb  their  not  pnweaiing  an  equal  degree  of  energy 
■d  coarage,  or  from  aome  other  cause,  Zingha  was 
te  Mly  one  her  brother  feared  when  he  ascended  the 


Ind  after  the  death  of  her  father,  she  retired  to  a 
jiwiiiia  at  a  oonsidenible  distance  from  Cabazzo, 
she  ezcited  the  people  of  Malamba  to  insur- 
Ngolambaudi  having  detected  several  con- 
againat  hia  life,  punished  the  offenders  with 
ifl die  ferocity  of  his  nation;  and  with  a  view  lo  make 
I  art  of  diveiaioo^-believing  at  the  same  time  that 
b  ms  pleasing  hii  sntrjeots— he  declared  war  against 
Ai  Fbrtogoese,  in  order  to  wrest  from  them  the  pro> 
mm  9i  Angola,  which  they  occupied.    But  what 
mU  hndai  of  midiaeiplined  and  naked  savages, 
M^  aiBsd.  do  againat  troops  so  valiant  as  the  For- 
tigamt  of  that  period  ?    The  negroea  were  defeated, 
iv  eipiid  tdteo,  and  their  king  forced  to  seek  safely 
ii%ht    The  Queen,  his  consort,  together  with  his 
Ins  lisieiB,  Fnngi  and  Cambo,  were  carried  awey 
As  for  Zingha,  she  owed  her  safety  to  her 
revolt.    She  was  then  far  from  Cabaxao.^ — 
!9|dBaibiudi  aoon  discovered  that  he  was  the  weakest 
puff,  and,  like  a  true  African,  felt  that  disiimulation 
dne  eouM  aflbid  him  the  means,  if  not  of  conquering, 
«  hmi  of  recovering  what  he  had  lost.    He  accord- 
■llf  soot  ambassadms  to  the  Portuguese  viceroy  at 
l^oh;  and  tbeee  made  magnificent  promises  in  his 
■M    A  treaty  was  entered  into— the  Ftalugnese 
vWiew  their  forces  ftom  the  country,  and  set  the 
nyd  prinoen  at  liberty;  but  when  Ngolambaudi  was 
flilad  ipsa  lo  fulfil  his  promises,  he  eluded  them  un- 
kt  verJooB  preteocee. 

IV  war  was  about  to  be  resumed.  A  new  vioe- 
Njr  had  just  reached  Angola.  Don  Juan  Correa  de 
Kua  was,  like  a  number  of  his  countrymen  at  that 
period,  0  man  of  great  talents,  high  honour,  fond  of 
glory,  tnd  unwilling  to  allow  hii  noble  country  lo  be 
iaaptaA  by  want  of  faith  in  a  savage  negro.  He 
thnelbie  spoke  with  such  firmness  that  Ngolambaudi 
VIS  ihrmcd,  and  sent  a  solemn  embasiy  to  soflen  the 
fimoy;  and  knowing  the  talents,  wit,  and  courage  of 
^  micr  Zingha.  he  proposed  to  her  ti  fraternal  recon* 
disiioD,  and  entreated  that  she  would  save  her  coun- 
tty  by  going  herself  to  negotiate  with  the  Portugueoe 
pvmmenL  Zingha  smiled  on  receiving  this  mesnage: 
"Td,"  the  replied,  *<  I  will  certainly  ga" 

She  httd  long  been  desirous  of  knowing  the  Euro* 
ptsBi;  lor  ihe  was  well  aware  that  she  afaould  find 
civiliBiion  nowhere  bot  among  them,  and  that  civili- 
■lioa  akme  oooU  fonn  into  a  nation  the  nnroeious 
tribsi  that  peopled  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa.  It 
W.  Ihersfera,  fiom  Ihia  secret  motive  that  she  unde^ 
M  her  bioiher's  waskn.  A  greater  diasembler  still 
tehe,shi  pnrtandid  to  pboe  entire  feilh  in  his  re- 
Mtm  tiM  howof  htr  ravenge  was  not  yet  I 


come,  and  the  propoeal  made  to  her  was  an  infeUibla 
means  of  accelemting  the  fulfilment  of  her  vow. 

She  accordingly  set  out  for  Angola  with  a 
cent  suite.  Her  brother  had  added  to  her  usual  ti 
all  the  additional  splendour  which  his  vanity  prompted 
him  to  g^ve,  in  order  that  his  lisler  might  be  Healed 
with  greater  respect  by  thoae  Europeani  who,  ea  they 
declared,  had  quitted  their  smiling  and  fertile  Europe 
only  from  Ihe  hope  of  obtaining  the  precious  stonea 
and  mines  of  gold  buried  under  the  burning  sands  of 
Africa.  From  CabaxBo  to  Angola,  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  miles.  Zingha  was  carried  upon  the  shouMen 
of  her  slaves. 

On  her  arrival  at  Angola,  she  was  received  at  liie 
gates  of  the  city  by  the  magistrates,  attended  by  tke 
militia  and  troops  of  the  line  under  arms.    At  tke 
same  time,  the  artillery  of  the  garrison  fired  a  aahtte- 
equal  to  that  of  the  viceroy. 

She  had  apartments  provided  for  her  in  the 
of  Don  Ruii  Avagaiao;  and  riie  and  her  nui 
retinue  were  treated  with  the  greatest  magmfioste 
at  the  expense  of  the  King  of  FcrtogaL 

On  her  admittance  to  an  audience  of  the  viocnif* 
she  perceived,  on  entering  the  throne-room,  a  aplendid 
arm-chair  placed  for  his  excellency,  and  opposile  lo  it 
a  beautiful  foot  carpet,  upon  which  were  only  tws 
brocade  cushions.  She  immediately  understood  tkal 
this  latter  accommodation  was  intended  for  her;  nod 
this  difference,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  she  wee 
considered  a  mere  Mnage,  displeased  her  much.  She 
however  said  nothing;  but  on  a  sign  which  she 
a  young  girl  in  her  train  knelt  upon  the  carpet, 
placing  her  elbowi  upon  the  ground,  presented  hat 
back  to  her  mistress,  who  seated  herMlf  upon  it  as 
upon  a  chair,  and  remained  in  this  posture  during  iIm 
audience. 

In  Ihe  conference  which  followed,  Zingha  diiplafad 
superior  talent  and  sagacity.  She  excused,  withoot 
meanness,  her  brother's  want  of  faith,  and  begged  fer 
peace — but  with  dignity ;  observing  to  the  viceroy  thaift 
if  the  Portuguese  had  obtained  the  advantage  on  ao- 
count  of  their  superior  civilization,  and  by  means  of 
a  discipline  unknown  to  the  Africans,  the  latter  bad 
in  their  fiivour  the  circumstance  of  being  in  their  own 
country,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  resources  which  all 
the  power  of  the  King  of  Pbrtugbl  could  not  pfeearo 
for  his  suhjechi.  She  surprised  the  council,  ooaviaeed 
the  viceroy,  and  concluded  with  a  line  of  reasoning 
worthy  of  the  most  able  diplomatist.  The  vieeroy 
strongly  insisted  upon  a  yearly  tribute  from  the  King 
of  Matamba.  in  order,  as  ho  said,  to  bind  this  prince 
more  strongly,  he  having  already  violated  his  engage- 
ments. But  this  clause  was  leo  humiliating  for  Zingha 
to  agree  to:  her  ambitious  pride  led  her  to  defend  the 
interests  of  the  crown  of  Matambe,  os  if  she  already 
were  it,  and  she  resolved  to  obtain  it  unsullied. 
•*My  lord,"  said  she,  to  the  viceroy,  "we  will 
consent  to  this  condition;  neither  ought  you  to  ij 
upon  it  from  a  people  whom  you  have  driven  to  the 
last  extremity.  If  the  tribute  were  paid  the  fint  year. 
peace  would  be  violated  the  aexi,  in  order  to  free  ear- 
selves  finm  it.  Content  youieelf  with  adting  at  pn- 
aent,  tef  ofl  a<  enos,  to  tha  All  extant  of  what  wi  a» 
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^mficMm  ivoman.  Another  chief  peid  the  lene  pe- 
nalty, for  hftTing  uttered  a  aingle  word;  two  hundred 
and  thirty  of  hit  offioert  periibed  with  him,  and  their 
hediea  were  ihaied  and  devoured  at  a  feeit  of  re- 
joicing.* / 

It  ia  cuitonary  at  Angola,  on  the  death  of  a  man  of 
conaequence,  fcr  one  of  his  concubinea  to  be  buried 
with  him,  in  order  to  serve  him  in  a  better  worlds — 
The  master  of  the  Queen's  household  died  at  a  period 
when  Zingha  entertained  a  strong  paaion  |br  his  son. 
Two  concubines  belonging  to  the  deceased,  disputed 
the  honour  of  accompanying  him  to  the  grave.  On 
being  made  acquainted  with  this  singular  dispute, 
Zingha  summoned  the  two  women  before  her.  that  she 
mi^  aiiiJudioate  on  the  case.  She  designated  the  vie- 
tim;  but  perceiving  the  son  of  the  deeeesed  cast  a  look 
by  fartoo  tender  upon  the  woman  whose  life  was  to  be 
spared,  she  recalled,  by  a  sign,  the  oflfoer  directed  to 
•lecute  her  commands,  and  coldly  saidr— *'Take  this 
woman  also,  and  throw  her  into  the  grave  with  her 
eoDpanion.'' 

Zingha  was  of  an  exiremdy  warlike  disposition.  At 
fhe  head  of  the  numerous  Giagan  tribes  whom  she 
had  enticed  into  her  dominions,  she  constantly  overran 
the  provinces  opposed  to  her,  like  a  raging  torrent, 
ravaging  andderiliioying  every  thing  she  met  with,  and 
converting  the  moat  fertile  countries  into  deserts.  The 
FmrtugueM  at  length  resolved  to  drive  her  into  the  in- 
terior of  Africa.  But  they  employed  Zingha's  own 
means,  and  did  not  at  first  openly  wage  war;  they 
contented  themselves  with  raising  up  enemies  against 
her  among  her  own  allies,  and  succored  even  beyond 
their  most  sanguine  hopes. 

The  life  of  Ngola-Aary  had  been  spared  at  the  mas- 
aMre  of  the  royal  ftmily:  the  Portogoeoe  now  pro- 
daimed  him  King  of  Dongo,  and  promised  him  their 
support,  if  he  would  declare  war  against  Zingha.  He 
did  so,  and  the  Portuguese,  thinking  they  had  done 
sniBcient  to  alarm  the  African  Qoeen»  oflbred  her  their 
■mistsnce  to  subdue  Ngola-Aary,  provided  she  agreed 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  King  of  Portugal.  On  this  oc- 
•asion  Zingha  gave  a  proof  of  a  great  and  noble  mind. 

"I  am  a  queen,"  she  said,  with  bitter  anger,  to  the 
Christian  envoy;  «*and  your  Viceroy  has  insulted  me. 
How  dare  he,  who  is  but  a  governor,  talk  thus  to  me, 
who  am  an  independent  sovereign?  Has  he  van- 
quished me.  that  he  should  presume  to  demand  from 
me  a  tribute  to  his  king?  No,  air,  I  am  not  vanquish- 
ed," she  continued,  repeating  the  last  words  several 
times,  and  striking  the  ground  with  a  javelin,  which 
she  alwa]V  carried  in  her  hand;  "I  have  valiant  troops, 
1  have  courage,  and  I  will  fight  to  the  very  last  As 
lor  the  tribute,  tell  your  governor  that  if  he  will  have 
one,  he  must  ask  it  of  my  corpse,  for  he  shall  never 
have  one  whilst  I  am  alive."t 

*  To  drown  the  cries  of  the  unhappy  victims  of  a 
iombo  in  the  camp,  Zingha  had  all  the  military  instru- 
ments in  her  army  played  at  once;  and  to  clear  away 
the  Mood  stains,  she  employed  means  which  no  one 
alae  would  have  imagined:  she  had  the  blood  licked 
up  from  the  ground  iy  her  slavee. 

t  See  <«Raation  Historique  de  r£thiopi«,''  foL  iv. 
>  63;  ibo  "•Lettrea  Edifiantos^"  and  "  Htaloty  of  An- 


The  Portuguese  knew  her  well,  and  perceiviuf  i 
war  was  inevitable,  levied  troops,  overran  the 
of  the  Coann,  attacked  the  seventeen  islanda  in  I 
river,  tvro  of  which  they  took,  and  blockaded 
Queen  in  the  island  of  Dangy.    It  was  here  that 
anhappy  brother  had  died,  poisoned  by  her 
But  she  felt  no  remorse.    Being  soon  reduced  to  •. 
tremities  by  the  musketry  of  the  Portuguese— the  o^ 
groes  having  no  fire-arms — a  flag  of  tniee  was  asBtH 
her,  giving  her  twelve  hoars  to  surrender.    She  so* 
render  .'-Hie  ver!    Having  called  her  brother's  Sii^ 
hisse  belbre  her,  she  directed  him  to  intorrogate  Ihl 
spirit,  which  replied  in  a  manner  to  raise  the  ooursm 
not  ef  the  Queen,  fur  her*s  was  never  shaken,  but  if 
the  persons  around  her,  whose  dismsy  was  but  too  avH 
dent    This  took  place  in  the  evening.    The  ni^ 
passed,  and  on  the  morrow  the  Portuguese  saw  not  • 
human  being  on  the  island,  neither  did  they  hear  tte 
least  noise.    They  at  first  suspected  some  stratagmi; 
but  having  at  length  penetrated  into  the  island,  thaf 
found  it  abandoned;  only  near  the  tomb  erected  to  thi 
memory  of  Ngolambaudi,  lay  the  bodies  of  four  yoaa% 
girls,  whom  Zingha  had  butchered  as  a  mark  of  giaii< 
tude  to  her  brother's  spirit    She  herself  had  left  thi 
island  during  the  night,  and,  with  her  fidloweis^  awm 
across  the  river  at  a  place  which  appeared  so  impn» 
ticable  to  the  Portuguese,  that  they  did  not  place  i 
guard  there.    By  forced  marches  she  reached  the  pi» 
vince  of  Ca^  in  safety. 

Zingha  was  furious  at  these  reverses,  and  wani 
even  into  the  remotest  deserts  to  raise  up  eaemifl 
against  the  Portuguese.  She  ravaged  those  oThii 
own  provinces  which  they  occupied ;  retook  Mafw^^  • 
had  Queen  Matamba-Muongo,  who  had  defended  it 
for  the  Portuguese,  braiKled  with  a  red-hot  iron;  and 
raging,  like  a  hyena  from  the  forest,  with  hunger  and 
thirst  of  human  flesh  and  blood,  became  the  terror  ol 
the  most  valiant. 

It  was  ,at  this  period  that  the  Giaga  Casaango** 
taking  advantage  of  her  absence,  seized  upon  the  pro- 
vinces that  remained  to  her,  ruined  the  cities,  baml 
the  bouses,  and  did  that  which  his  cruel  sovereign  wai 
doing  elsewhere.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  thia 
fresh  aggression,  Zingha  ratumed  by  forced  marches, 
and  drove  the  Gisga  from  her  dominions.  He  retreat 
ed,  valiantly  fighting  the  whole  way.  It  was  now 
that  Zingha  displayed  the  whole  strength  of  her  cha- 
racter, and  showed  the  world  what  she  was.  She  fell 
that  in  order  to  mainiaia  her  power  over  the  barbaroui 
tribes  whom  she  governed,  it  was  necessary  that  she 
and  the  Europeans  should  be  united  in  one  commoc 
interest;  she  therefore  sought  the  means  of  making 
peace,  and  forming  an  alliance  with  the  Portuguese 
There  was  only  one  mode  of  effecting  this,  and  shf 
resolved  to  adopt  it.  Her  late  victories  had  ffiaced 
her  in  a  situation  to  obtain  honourable  conditioaa  oi 
peace;  and  she  hinted  that  she  might  possibly  return 
to  Christianity.  The  Portuguese  viceroy,  who  hnd 
orders  from  his  court  to  obtain,  at  any  price. 


*  Hie  Giaga  Cassange  was  a  very  extraordinary  nm 
The  miarioiiariea,  in  their  histories,  termed  him  an  u 
helieviiif  heretic,  and  relate  a  great  many  atami  c 
him  atteily  devcnd  of  tmlh. 
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.whetlMr  muoat  vt  feigmti,  imnediataly 
■M  to  lier  Mvenl  miaionariM  and  an  amhaMiHof^ — 
IW  CBpoehtn,  Anionio  de  Ga^,  received  her  abjura- 
lin,  and  recoocUed  her  lo  the  Church.    Zingha.  con- 
TJBoed  that  the  barbareui  manneri  of  her  ■sbjecta 
«mU  oarer  be  aoAcned  except  through  the  religion  of 
Ckmi.DDw  emfanoed  thai  frith  wiih  a  determination  to 
adhm  to  it    She  fielded  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  by 
MH^,  her  jiMt  daiim  to  the  kingdom  of  Angola;  and  this 
■oauch  concluded  with  her  an  oflemi  ve  and  deftmive 
iffinoa  to  maintain  her  upon  the  throne  of  Matamba. 
Alllw  period  Zingha  was  leventy-five  years  of  age.* 
Sb  iMied  an  edict,  abalithing  the  ahiiminable  religion 
flf  tke  MCt  of  the  Giagai,  and  their  frighiful  lupertti- 
lia.    Thii  citmurdinary  woman  n»w  conceived  the 
■M  noUe  prqyecLi  fiir  the  improvement  of  her  nation; 
ioq|h  by  nature  langninary  and  crael,  she  waa,  never- 
ihdi.  a  great  ruler,  and  could  diiplay  the  moat  ele- 
fMd  virtnea  in  juxtapoaitioo  with  the  moat  execrable 
cmna    Withoat  loaing  her  throne,  the  performed 
te  which  no  other  would  have  dared  to  attempt  She 
M|gled  againai  a  people  who  wanted  to  rabdoe  her 
MtioD,  difplaying  a  degree  of  energy  which  ihowed 
dM  Ivee  and  atamp  of  her  mind,  and  the  immeoee 
«fa  of  her  influence;  and  thia  she  did  because  her 
hmk  ami  made  her  consider  it  a  duty  to  the  crown 
Atwoie.    She  waa  striving  arduously  to  introduce 
dfiKatioa  into  her  dominions  when  death  overtook 
her, 00  the  17th  of  December,  1663.  at  the  advanced 
Igi  of  eighty>two  yean.    The  nature  of  the  disease 
flfwhich  she  died  was  little  known  at  that  period; 
MBQiding  to  &ther  Antonio  de  Gaite,  it  was  a  neglect- 
ij  jngunmation  of  the  lungs. 

Qosan  Zingha  quitted  this  life  with  high  feelings  ef 
Rpomant  piety,  leaving  her  nation  half  civilized  and 
■msolable  for  her  kiss. 

*0n  reaching  the  palace,"  says  father  Antonio,  **  I 

ioBid  the  deceased  Queen  dressed  in  iho  most  coatly 

ofhsr  royal  robea.    She  was  lying  on  a  litter  covered 

with  clod)  of  gold,  the  ends  uf  which  were  fastened 

•enai  her  boaom  by  a  clasp  of  precious  stones.     On 

bor  heed  she  had  a  small  helmet,  surmounted  with  a 

crown  of  gold,  and  adorned   with  feathers  of  various 

eokmis.    She  had  several  rows  of  coral  beads  and 

krge  pearls  round  her  neck,  and  rich  ear-rings.    Her 

anns.  up  to  the  elbows,  and  her  legs  from  the  knees 

lo  the  feet,  were  covered  with  gold  rings  enriched  with 

jewels,  and  elephant's  hair  ingeniously  platted — the 

blitr  being  considered  one  of  the  most  splendid  orna- 

■ents  in  the  country.     She  had  on  her  feet  small  san- 

dabof  red  velvet  fastened  with  coral  buttons;  and 

WM  surrounded  with  flowers. 


*  Zingha,  before  her  last  peace  with  the  Portugu< 
betDg  anxious  lo  try  another  alliance,  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Dutch;  but  she  soon  got  tired  of  them 
aod  retnmed  to  the  Portuguese.  The  missionaries 
pifieod  that  it  was  because  the  latter  were  CaikoUct. 
The  fret  io,  Zingha.  having  tried  both,  deemed  the 
Fbrtogueae  much  better  alliea  than  the  Dutch.  This 
certainly  might  have  been  the  case  at  the  period  al- 
hiicd  to;  for  it  vraa  about  the  time  when  the  Dutch 
obiaiiMd  !««▼•  from  the  Emperor  of  Japan  to  trade  in 
kii  dflMininnai  oo  ooBdition  that  they  vroaM  apit  upoa 
4acnKiAxaDd  iIm  iiMgt  of  tha  Viigin  Mary,  and 
uudtrfoot 


"  About  the  middle  of  the  day  site  was  conveyed  to 
the  audience  portico,  where  she  waa  placed  upon  a 
state  bed,  and  exposed  to  public  view.  The  bed  was 
covered  with  a  cloth  called  Gabii,  manufactured  in 
the  country.  She  was  almost  in  a  sitting  posture,  with 
a  rosary  in  her  hand,  and  leaning  upon  a  cushion, 
which  one  of  her  pages,  who  night  have  been  taken 
for  a  statue,  supported  during  several  succeaive  hours 
without  making  the  slightest  motion." 

The  same  author  relates,  that  the  moment  she  ap- 
peared, *'  the  people,  seeing  her  in  her  state  dress  with 
the  crown  upon  her  head,  showed  the  strongest  marks 
of  joy;  they  iraagii)e<l  that  she  had  risen  from  the  dead. 
But  when  ihey  found  that  she  did  not  give  them  her 
blessing,  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  when- 
ever she  appeared  befere  them,  they  bunt  forth  into 
lamrataticms  and  cries  of  distress,  rolled  themselvee 
upon  the  greund,  tore  their  hair,  and  covered  their 
heads  with  dust,*  thus  displaying  their  grief  at  the 
loos  of  their  incomparable  queen." 

Zingha  was  always  magnificent  in  her  diws.  She 
usually  won  stuffi  mann&ctured  in  the  cbniitry  from 
the  bark  of  trees.  Their  textura  was  so  fine  that  it 
surpassed  that  of  the  moat  beautiful  aatina  of  Europe. 
She  always  woro  two  piecea,  one  of  which  went  round 
her  body,  and  the  other  served  aa  a  mantle.  But  on 
days  of  ceremony,  her  royal  mantle  was  formed  of  the 
richest  brocades  uf  Asia;  and  she  woro  a  crown  of 
goU  over  a  sort  of  helmet.  Her  arms  and  neck  were 
loaded  with  magnificent  pearls,  chains  of  gold,  and 
coral  beads ;  and  her  legs  wera  encircled  with  ankleta 
of  gold.  Her  sceptre  was  a  rod  covered  with  red 
velvet  embroidered  with  pearls,  and  adorned  with 
small  bells  of  gold  and  silver.  Sometimes,  but  seldom^ 
she  wore  a  Portuguese  dress,  **  in  order,"  as  she  said» 
"  to  become  entirely  a  Dooa  Anna." 

She  was  fond  of  hunting,  and  preferred  the  moot 
perilous  kind.  She  kept  in  her  "  apartment,"  as  father 
Antonio  terms  it,  though  it  was  but  a  hut  more  orna- 
mented and  better  fitted  up  than  others,  the  spoils  of 
lions  and  tigers  killed  by  her  own  hand ;  and  theae 
she  took  great  pride  in  showing. 

She  had  three  hundred  women  to  wait  upon  her; 
ten  were  always  about  her  person,  and  were  ix>t  to 
lose  sight  of  her  for  a  single  moment. 

She  always  took  her  meals  in  public.  A  large  mat 
was  spread  upon  the  ground,  and  covered  with  a  table- 
cloth of  European  linen.  Zingha  seated  herself  upon 
a  cushion,  and  used,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  neither 
knife  nor  fork.  She  gave  large  |;Aoces  of  meat  to  her 
officers  and  female  attendant  who,  from  respect  alone» 
and  whether  hungry  or  not,  wera  forced  immediately 
to  swallow,  to  the  very  last  morsel,  whatever  she  gave 
them.  Father  Antonio  saw  as  many  as  twenty  dishes 
served  up,  even  on  ordinary  occasions.  •'  There  were," 
he  says,  "lizards,  lo<:usts.  crickets,  and  oflen  mice, 
roasted  with  the  skin  and  hair  on."  Zingha  oflered 
him  some,  but  he  deelined  the  honour. 

*'  You  Europeans,*'  she  obaerved,  **  know  not  what 
good  eating  is." 

•  See  '*  Relation  Historique  de  I'Ethiopie.  See  alae 
"Hiatory  of  Queen  Anna  Zingha,"  by  Father  Laha^ 
and  alao  that  by  Father  Aotoiiiio  Gflii«. 
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Sometimes  the  dined  in  great  state,  and  after  the 
European  fashion.  She  had  then  gold  and  silver  plate 
admirably  wrought,  and  was  ^-aited  upon  by  her  offi- 
cers, with  the  same  ceremonial  as  was  observed  at 
the  courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  This,  however,  oc- 
curred but  seldom;  for  notwithstanding  her  decided 
taste  for  leamiag  that  of  which  she  was  ignorant,  site 
was  not  fiind  of  restraint,  or  of  things  not  in  general 

use. 
She  had  no  stables,  because  there  were  neither 


k6|C^ 


borate  nor  mules  at  Matamha  aad  Angola.* 

of  hocaes,  she  had  loboat  alavet,  wha  wan 

pariicalar  huts,  ander  the  direction  of  a  aa| 

enl:  they  were  used  for  the  same  workaabonaa.  Thtc 

activity  of  this  race  of  men  is  so  graat,  that  tWy  w&tmt 

times  carry  a  heavy  burthen  fifty  miles  in  a  day. 

Zingha,  though  crael  and  aangoinary,  had  aomil- 
into  futurity.  Had  she  been  bom  in  Europe,  she  migfel 
have  proved  a  Catherine  II.,  an  Elinbeth,  or  a  CtAth 
rine  de  Mediois. 


*  It  is  only  as  a  luxury,  according  to  every  traveller  who  has  visited  this  part  of  Africa,  that  the  PortogBiit 
have  mules  brought  to  Loando.  • 


FOBTUlTB-TBLIilNG. 


AM    ANECDOTE    OF    THE    BIATH    OF    LOUIS    PHILIPPE. 


Treke  is  nothing  more  silly  than  a  belief  in  fortune- 
telling,  vrhether  we  consider  the  thing  itself,  or  the 
description  of  penons  who  profess  the  art — an  art  to 
which  no  one  of  character  or  education  ever  pretends. 
But  such  belief  is  scarcely  less  dangerous  than  silly, 
especially  amongst  young  persons  of  the  humbler 
classes.  By  exciting  false  hopes,  it  leads  to  false  steps; 
and  unsettled  hnbitii,  anxiety,  disappointment,  disho* 
nesty,  ruin,  and  untimely  or  ignominious  death,  have 
been  directly  or  indirectly  its  consequences.  Many 
are  induced  lo  have  their  fortunes  told  from  mere  idle 
corioaity;  but  a  lucky  guess,  or  a  prediction  accident- 
ally verified  even  in  part,  may  take  such  hold  of  the 
imaginatien  that  reason  cannot  resume  her  former 
away— besides  that  it  is  inexcusable  to  give  encour- 
agement to  a  race  of  profligates,  thieves,  and  children- 
■tealen.  A  revolting  instance  of  this  encouragement 
ia  to  be  witnessed  at  Epsom  races  on  the  part  of  many 
elegantly  dressed  femades,  and  the  mixture  causes  a 
coariderable  detraction  from  the  brilliancy  of  die 
scene. 

The  following  anecdote  strikingly  shows  how  difficult 
it  must  sometimes  be  to  detect  imposition.  It  will  re- 
mind the  readers  of  Hamilton's  **  Memoirs  of  De  Gram- 
mont"  of  some  passages  in  that  work. 

A  little  more  than  sixty  years  since  a  fortune-teller 
in  Paris  was  roused  ifrom  his  bed  at  the  dead  of  night 
by  a  loud  knocking  at  V  door.  On  opening  it  he 
perceived  standing  before  him  a  man  muffled  up  in  an 
ample  cloak,  with  a  large  hat  slouched  over  his  focc. 
"What  do  you  want?"  said  the  fortune-teller,  some- 
what alarmed.  The  stranger  answered  sternly,  "  If 
you  are  what  you  profess  to  be,  you  can  tell  me  that/* 
**  I  can  tell  nothing  without  my  cards,"  replied  the 
other.  They  both  walked  in,  and  the  fortune-teller, 
having  shoflled  his  cards,  and  laid  them  out,  alter  a 
pause,  observed  with  a  tone  of  deference, "  I  perceive 
I  am  in  the  presence  of  an  illustrious  peiaoii."  '<Yoa 
m  right,"  oaid  the  atranger;  "  and  now  tall  bm  whtt 


it  is  I  wish  to  know.'*  The  fortune-teller  again 
suiting  his  cards,  answered — ^"You  wish  to  know 
whether  a  certain  lady  will  have  a  son  er  a  daughter." 
**  Right  again,"  said  the  stranger.  After  another  pansa; 
the  fortune-teller  pronounced  that  the  lady  would  havi 
a  son.  On  which  the  stranger  replied — **  If  that  prov« 
true,  you  shall  receive  fifty  pieces  of  gold — if  folae*  I 
good  cudgelling."  A  few  weeks  after,  about  the  aani 
hour  and  in  the  same  manner,  the  stranger  re-appaai 
ed,  and  before  he  could  speak,  the  fortune  teller  ei 
claimed,  **  Tou  find  I  was  right"  "I  do,"  said  tb 
stranger,  <*and  I  am  come  to  keep  my  promise."  8( 
saying,  he  produced  a  purse  of  fifty  louis,  and  depart 
ed. 

The  stranger's  mode  of  proceeding  seems  to  hav^ 
been  designed  to  put  the  fortune-teller's  skill  to  tbi 
severest  test  The  cireomstance  of  his  coming  alem 
and  at  such  an  hour,  makes  it  probable  he  had  no 
communieated  his  intention  to  any  one;  whilst  hi 
carefulness  in  concealing  hia  person  and  lace,  and  hi 
extreme  caution  to  aflbrd  no  clue  to  the  discovery  e 
himself  or  his  object  by  conversation,  were  admirabl; 
calculated  to  render  imposition  impossible.  The  hit 
tory  of  the  case  it  this.  I  heard  it  about  seventeei 
years  since  from  a  gentleman  in  Paris,  who  learned  i 
from  Volnoy,  the  celebrated  traveller  in  the  East.  Vol 
ney  bad  it  from  the  fortune-teller  himself,  whoappliei 
to  him  for  some  Syriac  expressions.  On  being  asket 
for  what  purpose  he  wanted  them,  he  confessed  hi 
trade;  and  Volney  finding  him  a  remarkably  shrew* 
person,  inquired  of  him  the  story  of  his  life.  lie  sai^ 
that  when  he  was  young,  he  had  a  great  turn  for  a] 
pense,  very  slender  means,  and  an  iavetorate  repug 
nance  to  any  thing  like  drudgery.  After  king  puBliD] 
himself  to  discover  some  mode  of  life,  by  which  b 
could  uaite  certain  profit  with  continual  amusemen 
he  determined  to  set  up  as'a  fortune-teller.  Ha  coa 
maaGed  by  taking  a  kKiging  in  Iha  obaeura  qoartar  < 
tka  Mamii,  aiid  pmetiaing  ia  a  mall  way  in  Ihi 
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whers  th*  UoBdan  of  ft  beginner 
DSC  be  of  aoeh  copieqmace.  Ai  the  sane 
lim  he  Berer  fuied  lo  be  in  deaiy  attendeooe  ebout 
te  eeaiiv  and  apwed  do  |ieint  lo  meke  himiell  ikini- 
Km  wilb  Ike  pewenel  epiwreace  end  private  hiatorj 
if  eieiy  F*bo9  of  ^^^  l^at  note  tbere.  AAer  two 
fpaa  ef  ptaeliee  aaongat  ibe  snail,  and  of  atady 
ibe  great,  be  iboogbc  bimaelf  qualified  to  be- 
oo  a  gnad  ecale,  and  baving.  by  bribery 
tf  anrraBiv  pfocied  a  proper  cuauuner,  be  tried  hia 
new  apbera  with  great  aucceai.  Hia  fame* 
bia  gaine»  inereaaed  rapidly,  and  it  waa 
ikia  be  wee  in  bii  lenith  that  the  adventure  above 
adbiid  bappened.  He  explained  it  thua.  Wbilat 
Aafltng  hia  earda,  he  purpoaely  let  two  or  three  iaU, 
ai  in  riaing  finn  picking  them  up,  he  contrived  to 
flMch  a  iifficient  glimpae  of  the  atranger*a  countenance 
bdinoverthai  be  waanoloaaa  peraon  than  the  Duke 
tf  Orieaaa,  afterwaida  Philippe  Egalite,  and  the  ialber 
tf  iha  prwani  MJDg  of  the  Fiench,  who  waa  actually 
tbackidiaqneation.    He  kiok  not  the  leaat  notice  of 


the  discovery  he  had  made,  but  pretended  to  aaeertain 
the  fiiet  from  the  contemplation  of  hia  earda.  Having 
overcomo  thia  difficulty,  hia  practiaed  acutenesa  made 
Ibe  rest  easy  to  him.  It  waa  publicly  kwwii  that  the 
Ducheaa  vvtia  near  her  confinement,  and  he  had  heard 
tbe  Duke  waa  anxioua  to  have  a  aon;  he  therefure  cvn- 
fidently  gucsaed  the  ol>jeet  of  hia  viait,  and.  ailer  the 
manner  of  hia  tribe,  hazarded  the  prediction  which  he 
thought  uould  enaure  him  the  meat  liberal  puy.  He 
did  not  expect  the  propoaed  alternative,  whirh  obliged 
him  to  be  on  his  guard,  and  he  had  actually  only  juat 
returned  frora  learning  the  news  at  the  palace,  and 
was  scarci  ly  in  bed,  when  the  Duke  arrived,  whoaa 
faith  must  have  been  confirmed  by  the  fortunc-teller'a 
auticibaiiou  uf  hia  intelligence. 

if  the  atory  ba,true,  it  ia  not  probable  that  a  man 
like  the  Duke  oCOrleana,  having  experienced  auchan 
inatanee  of  fortime-telliog,  would  be  aatiafied  without 
recurring  to  it,  and  it  may  poaaibly  be  that  auoh  ex- 
citement of  ambitioua  hopea  contributed  to  hia,  aa  lo 
MacbethX  untimely  &I1. 
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AN    AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL     D£.LINEATION 


BY    ROBERT   SULLIVAN. 


I  LOfT  Bay  pnrenta  when  I  waa  about  twelve  yeara 

dd,  lod  the  eare  of  my  education  devolved  upon  a 

■udcn  lant,  an  individual  belonging  to  a  apeciea 

Bhieh  genenlljr  apeaking,  may  be  divided  into  two 

li—i    the  eroea,  crabbed,  feared,  and  deteated  i  and 

fte  toad,  indulgent,  diaobeyed,  and  dearly  beloved. 

Uafataaately  for  me  and  many  othen,  mine  waa  of 

Ao  latter  daaa.    In  her  youth,  (I  apeak  it  with  reve- 

RMe.)  ahe  bad  been  a  aoft-bearted  baggage,  much 

givn  ID  the  lender  paaaioa,  and  alwaya  dying  of  bro- 

kn  vowa.    Conaumptiona  were  aa  common  with  her 

la  oolda  with  other  people;  and  every  month  the 

■*wli'*e  eonveraation  at  the  county  meetings  used  to 

ba  poor  Mias 'a  new  diaappointment,  and  expected 


I  do  not  know  how  it  waa ;  I  believe  the  thread 
af  my  auni*a  exiatence  waa  made  of  Indian  rubber, 
ad  pnaaiaaed  the  faculty  of  atratchir^  to  the  tuga  of 
fcie,  when  that  of  other  Iblka  would  probably  have 
mapped  abort  She  contrived  to  get  over  all  her  triala 
•ad  all  her  conaumptiona;  and  the  firat  I  recollect  of 
bar  waa  a  little  &l,  aentimental  lady,  dotingly  fond  ot 
nniog  children,  and  aighing  over  blighted  anticipa- 
tiom.  My  poor,  dear  aunt!  She  waa  godmother  to 
ill  the  bniB  in  the  pariah,  and  would  often  apply  for 
Ika  iSm  baftn  ihaf  wore  bom.  or  thongfat  of. — 
WNlhiM  whom  abe  bore  lo  the  ibnt, 


waa  the  ill-starred  carcaaa  of  her  darling  little  nephew. 
Happy  had  it  been  for  her  had  ahe  drowned  me  in  it. 
like  a  blind  puppy;  for,  when  the  clergyman  aplaahed 
the  holy  water  in  my  face,  I  aet  up  a  about,  which 
made  the  old  ladiea  augur  bad  thinga,  and  declare 
their  firm  opinion  that  I  waa  never  bom  to  be  a 
Christian.  Sooth  to  say,  their  predictions,  for  many 
years  of  my  life,  were  not  fiur  ftifta  the  mark. 

When  I  waa  twelve  yeara  old,  aa  I  have  aaid,  my 
aunt  pofweaaed  the  whole  and  aole  title  to  me.  Her 
fortune  waa  ample ;  and  she  took  me  to  a  beautiful 
weeping' willow  sort  of  a  residence  in  one  of  the  moat 
romantic  spots  of  England,  where  she  continued  to 
cultivate  her  mind  with  poetry  and  novels,  and  hang 
over  the  l)udding  talents  of  her  prot6g^.  They  were, 
indeed,  the  pride  of  her  heart ;  had  never  been  sub- 
mitted to  any  tuition  but  her  own ;  and  she  looked 
upon  my  proficiency  with  perfect  cstonishmenL  t 
could  almost  say  my  catechism,  read  Jack  the  Giant- 
killer  Willi  fluency,  and  my  hand- writing  was  pretty 
nearly  Ic^.ilile. 

From  ti.l«  period  till  I  was  fiAeen,  I  contrived  to 
drink  the  fountain  of  my  aunt's  knowledge  to  the 
lees,  and,  { crhapa,  could  have  given  her  aome  trifie 
in  return,  ior  I  was  a  youth  of  high  spirit,  and  very 
fond  of  aeoing  the  world,  from  which  her  repealed 
conaumptiona  had  abut  her  out  till  ahe  waa  too  old  to 
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piofit  by  it  Alai !  I  coald  almoit  be  wrioiit  when  I 
■ek  what  if  likelj  to  be  the  fete  of  a  boy  (■uppning 
him  not  to  be  an  abeolate  loaf,  who  will  be  ihe  same 
under  all  circtimstancei)  broaght  vp  at  a  hoAie  in  the 
roantry.  without  compantona  and  without  reatriciiun. 
]t  is  murally  imponible  that  he  can  be  any  thing  but 
a  Tagabond.  His  fint  friendi  are  the  groom  and  the 
cow-boy;  his  fint  puiauita  are  birdVnnitiog  and  rai- 
cotchiiig ;  and  his  prime  emulation  is  to  rob  orchards, 
and  be  tliought  a  clever  fellow  by  all  the  thieves  in 
his  neighbourhood. 

I  know  not  whether  my  taste  for  rjotoriety  of  this 
descrijuron  might  not,  in  some  degree,  have  been  en- 
courage: by  the  peculiar  line  of  study  to  which  1  was 
directeii.    At  all  events,  I  am  anxious  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  it  did  not  come  entirely! %  nature.    My 
aunt,  it  most  be  known,  having  Jbewhat  ootlived 
the  admiration  of  mankind  as  they  existed,  had  thought 
fit  to  remove  her  views  into  an  ideal  world,  in  whidi 
she  was  leas  likely  to  meet  with  mortifications.    She 
was  a  great  admirer  of  romance,  and  had  a  happy 
knack  at  realizing  to  herself  whatever  she  read. 
There  was  not  a  knight  in  the  whole  history  of  chi- 
valry whom  she  could  not  describe,  even  to  the  tone 
of  his  voice,  and  the  ookrar  of  his  eyes ;  and  I  am 
pretty  sure  that  she  carried  on  intrigues  with  all  the 
Seven  Champions  of  Christendom  at  the  same  time. 
I  have  seen  the  dear  little  woman  sit  fvt  hours  on  the 
ottoman,  in  the  middle  of  the  drawing-ro«im,  in  perfect 
ahatraction,  showing  evidently,  by  her  actions,  that 
she  was  presiding  over  a  tournament,  and  crowning 
her  favourite  knight;  and  then  she  would  stretch  forth 
her  hand  to  be  kissed,  and  raise  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes,  till  some  wicked  vagary  of  mine  awakened 
her  to  all  the  miseries  of  reality.    It  was  no  wonder, 
then,  that  she  wished  to  make  a  cavalier  of  me,  and 
held  up  all  these  itinerants  of  old  as  models  for  my 
imitation.    Alas !  I  was  doomed  to  be  another  proof 
of  the  futility  of  encouraging  characters  for  which  the 
world  has  ceased  to  afibrd  their  fair  Held  of  action. 
If  we  light  a  fire  without  providing  a  vent  for  it,  we 
must  not  be  surprised  to  see  it  finding  its  wsy  through 
cracks  and  crannies  which  were  never  contemplated; 
and  thus  it  was  that,  being  unable  to  subdue  king- 
doms, I  had  very  nearly  become  a  highwayman. 

The  part  of  the  country  where  we  lived  was  thinly 
inhabited,  and  the  families  were  chiefly  great  folks, 
who  entertained  with  much  state  and  formality. 
There  was  nothing  cordial  in  such  intercourse,  and 
my  aunt  went  but  little  amongst  them.  Her  twilight 
assignation  with  Amadis  de  Gaul  was  worth  all  the 
lords  and  ladies  in  the  land;  and  consequently,  when 
i  became  a  liitle  too  old  to  rob  orchards,  and  had  im- 
bibed a  talent  for  killing  game.  I  felt  rather  shy  of 
begging  leave  to  exercise  it.  The  gamekeepers  soon 
found  It  necessary  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  me,  and 
I  to  devise  means  to  elude  them.  The  choice  circle 
of  my  acquaintance,  and  the  extravagant  supply  of 
money  with  which  I  was  constantly  fumisbed,  ena* 
bled  ma  to  entertain  a  pretty  numerous  band  of  hare- 
fiaden  and  idle  rogues,  who  would  watch  the  game, 
and  give  me  notice  when  I  might  get  a  sly  shoe  and 
nmaway. 


Thia,  for  a  time  did  very  well ;  bat,  at  Imt,  I 
caught,  and  complaints  were  made  to  my  miiil; 
patted  roe  on  the  head,  and  thought  me  m  dair : 
ward  boy  for  my  age.  The  precocity  of  my 
began  to  give  her  an  idea  that  my  tender 
now  capable  of  receiving  the  rudiments  of  mora  o^  r 
stmse  learning,  and  a  private  tutor  was  procoFii  tl  '~ 
initiate  me  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Latin 

That  the  taste  and  prudence  of  my  good  aunt, 
ever,  ^ay  not  be  unjustly  impugned,  I  must 
tiously  state,  that  the  personage  who  had  tho 
of  making  me  a  scholar  and  an  ornament  to  aociety 
one  of  my  own  choosing.  He  was  a  clerical  gentli 
lived  hard  by,  and  was  equally  with  myaelf  nndtrdM 
ban  of  the  neighbouring  gamekeepers.  Our  fint 
ing  had  occurred  under  a  hedge,  where  we  were 
skulking  from  our  pursuers,  and  we  began  oar  wfy 
qnaintance  like  persms  who  were  destined  to  be 
friends  and  brothers.  My  fellow  fugitive  was  raAtf 
pursyi  end  thick-winded,  and  gave  himaelf  up  ae  t 
lost  man.  *«  My  dear,"  said  he,  **  if  yon  wooM  oalf 
slink  down  the  hedge  and  fire  your  gun  to  mwioed 
the  keepers,  at  yonder  comer  of  the  field,  I  could  drop 
off  in  another  directkn." — **  But  what  is  to  beoomeof 
aie  r* — **  Why,  you  must  nm,  my  deer,  es  if  the  devil 
was  after  you.*' 

I  do  believe  that,  in  spite  of  my  evil  propenaitiefv 
I  elways  possessed  a  crooked  sort  of  generosity,  end 
the  reverend  gentleman's  plan  was  executed  with  e 
dexterity  which  saved  us  both.    From  this  period  we 
became  close  allies.    He  sold  me  a  lame  hunter,  and 
the  art  of  fox*huniing  was  added  to  my  other  accom- 
plishments.   He  likewise  took  me  to  a  boxiijg-matdi» 
asked  me  to  dinner,  and  enjoys  the  credit  of  having 
occasioned  my  first  drunken  fit    Such  was  the  plii]o> 
sopher  whom  I  presented  to  my  gentle  aunt ,  and  ae 
his  manners  possessed  a  good-natured,  though  some- 
what hypocritical  suavity,  and  his  expressions  of  fond- 
ness and  admiration  for  me  were  quite  exorbitant,  be, 
of  course,  became  my  guide  and  example.     Arrange- 
ments were  made  for  my  going  every  day  to  pursue 
my  studies  at  the  parsonage.    It  was  a  poor  fbrlom 
cottage,  surrounded  by  brambles  and  outhouses,  and 
attmcted  particular  attention  from  the  howling  of  half- 
starved  dogs.    Anatomical  specimens  of  almost  every 
species  of  the  canine  race  seemed  ready  to  snap  off 
your  fingers  for  sheer  hunger ;  and  two  or  three  home- 
bred colts,  which  were  crawling  about  in  the  bare 
field  behind   the  building,  and  were  to  be  vrorth 
worlds  of  money  by  and  by,  were  upon  an  equally 
scanty  regimen.    The  kennel  would,  no  doubt,  have 
devoured  the  stud  at  a  meal.    A  posse  of  ragged 
urchins,  who  ran  away  at  the  first  sight  of  me,  proved 
that  the  vicar^s  speculations  in  horse-flesh  were  at  any 
rate  not  sufficiently  successful  to  find  them  in  shoes 
and  stockings ;  and  the  dilapidations  of  the  tenement 
hinted   grievously  that  unless  fortune   made  some 
speedy  revolutions  in  his  favour,  it  would  waive  ce* 
remony,  and  tumble  about  hia  ears. 

I  entered  the  temple  of  my  ffatuie  fame  with  feel- 
ings of  reel  satisfhctioo  that  I  wes  chosen  to  be  the 
himible  iestnuient  of  its  nlvaiioa;  and,  that  the 
fhvmir  dioBld  eome  withoot  alloy,  I  deteiBined  that 
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llll  lafh-vrmt  thould  hive  m  little  trouble  with  me 
Vm  poaihle.  I  was  a  man  of  my  word,  for,  at  the  end 
rf  iha  year,  I  was  still  sticking  at  hie,  hact  koc ;  a 
iMHicly  piqgiess  which  was  adopted  from  motives  of 
^■a  dalieacy,  kiwwing,  as  I  did,  that  it  would  puzile 
■f  Bastcr  exceedingly  to  go  much  farther.  In  other 
iMpcdi  [  got  on  pretty  tolerably.  I  broke  in  the  colls, 
«1  was  much  celebrated  as  a  whipper>in.  I  was 
MMOver.  a  dead  hand  at  letting  a  snare,  and  had 
A  k^jhi  several  meritorious  battles.  My  tutor  was 
JTidly  pioud  of  me. 

Ikwe  was,  I  ftar  I  may  say,  at  the  ag^of  sixteen, 
tat  on  single  ieeling  of  ray  heart  which  indicated 
te  I  was  bom  ibr  better  courses.  My  preceptor 
hi  hma  married  twice,  and  there  was  a  little  forlorn 
■BBS  of  his  fiiBt  wife  who  had  no  home  but  the  one 
ki  rfbided  her.  She  was  about  a  year  younger  than 
lyMlf,  ind  tha  delicate  blcKMO  of  her  beauty,  end  the 
hwatmt  melancholy  of  her  soft  dark  eye,  made  me 
fi^MBily  lament  that  my  time  had  not  been  other- 
wm  employed.  She  had  no  companion,  for  her 
■ds't  present  vrife  was  little  belter  than  a  roaid- 
Mfnot.  md  his  children  mere  iniants,  and  1  wished 
m  nio  ibst  I  oeuld  have  lupplied  the  wanL  What 
mi  there  in  such  an  uncultivated  ruffian  an  I  was  to 
|iif  plsaeore  lo  a  beug  of  gentle  feelingi  and  well- 
Mnd  mind,  Ibr  mch  it  was,  in  spite  of  dl  her  dkad- 
vmt^as?  I  knaw  ahe  must  deqHse  me,  and  I  seldom 
ipBksioherfiir  fear  af  committing  myseUl  Sometimes 
I  NMlved  to  amend  my  life,  and  edacate  inyself ;  but 
i^fcahite  of  idlenam  and  vagiiacy  bad  gone  too  &r> 
ui  I  daapaixed  of  ever  emerging  fiom  them. 

leoBimad  Bsyself,  therefore,  with  making  my  nets 

■dflMiia  in  ailenee,  whilst  I  watched  this  interesting 

caitan*e  empkynMnts.    Not  a  moment  of  the  day 

im  wasted.    Her  chief  care  was  to  teach  her  savage 

|tm|  fonsina,  and  the   iniervals  were  devoted  to 

aeqwrssMiits  of  whatever  was  uneful  and  elegant.     I 

am  incapable  of  judging   her  buccess  in  things  that 

asfv  not  abnlutely  self-evident,  hut  I  felt,  frem  the 

iaeUigeDoeof  her  eyei,  that  she  could  fail  iu  nothing: 

hf  dmwing  was  magic,  and  she  lang  like  a  little 

lightingaln.    Someliines,  when  her  melancholy  strain 

amended,slie  would  turn  round,  and  catch  me  staring. 

aidk  my  month  wide  open,  and  ray  senses  in  a  trance, 

and  then  ahe  would  torn  timidly  away,  and   blush, 

M  if  rile  fended  she  had  been  doing  wning.    I  never 

tvtn  had  eonrage  to  exprem  my  delight,  and  my 

(^eik  burned  at  my  own  insignificance.    I  loved  to 

W  with  her,  but  I  felt  relieved  when  I  was  elsewhere; 

ud  this  feeling  increased  tosach  a  degree,  that  at  last 

I  did  my  utmost  to  avoid  her  aocieiy.     I  might  have 

bien  eomparnd  (for  an  elegant  comparison  was  more 

dm  { deserved)  to  a  mad  dog,  which  was  dying  of 

lhint,bot  dared  not  approach  the  water. 

It  was  not  likely  that  mattera  could  go  on  in  this 
vi|r  withoat  producing  some  speedy  crisis— and  the 
■enni^  of  my  eiuoymaots  was  doomed  le  undergo  a 
iboek  of  oooBdembla  violence.  In  the  luminous 
ode  ef  my  aoqiminlanoa  there  was  no  one  more 
vilaid  thn  a  gifted  penonaga  whoee  name  was  Jas- 
m  IfeiialhMOlharMma.  He  was  by  profession 
;  and  diimad  hit  rtudics  lo  that  branoh 


of  his  calling,  which  may  be  understood  from  bis  sur- 
name of  Jep,  the  Tinker.  In  the  course  ef  his  tmvels 
for  the  benefit  of  science,  he  had  gathered  together  a 
fund  of  knowledge,  which  made  him  much  looked  op 
to.  He  was  the  first  person  who  discovered  the  cor- 
rect method  of  stealing  a  goose,  which  he  did  by  driv- 
ing it  about,  by  degrees,  till  it  was  out  of  breath,  and 
past  giving  the  alarxi.  If  report  spoke  true,  he  was 
likewise  the  discoverer  of  the  readiest  means  of  dis- 
posLag  of  a  sheep,  b>'  choking  it  with  its  own  wool. 
In  his  periodical  v>»>itri  iu  our  neighbourhood  he  was 
generally  accom pained  by  a  badger  and  two  or  three 
of  the  best  terriers  in  the  county,  which,  with  his 
wondrous  eye  for  a  hare^iitting,  first  gave  me  a  yearn- 
ing towards  hira.  He  was  besides,  a  man  (rf'smi wart 
[fame  and  begrimed  visage,  which  made  him  awful 
to  be  looked  uptm,  and  a  very  proper  companion  for 
the  marauding  expeditions  upon  which  I  employed  him. 

One  sunshiny  forenoon  in  the  autumn,  my  friend 
called  upon  me  with  the  usual  intelligence  of  a  hare- 
sitting.  Now,  Jep,  like  other  geuiuses,  had  a  sad 
contempt  for  hfi  toilet,  and  made  his  appearsnce  in 
his  old  red  waistcoat  snd  variegated  leathers,  loose  at 
the  knee,  and  fanieucd  up  with  packthread.  His 
stockings  were  difilerent  colours,  and  his  shoos  were 
not  fellows ;  and  his  hat  had  lost  the  rim,  and  leokad 
for  all  the  world  like  one  of  his  woriMmt  saucepank 
Neverthelom,  my  admiration  was  for  Jap's  mfriajw 
qualities;  and,  as  we  had  soma  distance  to  go,  I  took 
my  horse,  and  desired  him  to  jtunp  up  behind  me. 
As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  wa  vrera  delayed  consida- 
rably  on  the  road ;  first  by  a  long  conversation  with  a 
friend  in  the  house  or  cage— and  afterwards  by  the 
drewth  of  my  companion,  whose  oonstitolion  alwajfi 
required  gin  at  the  sight  of  the  Dog  and  Dock.  My 
friend  was  a  man  of  nice  taste,  and  his  mixture  was 
at  one  time  too  sweet,  and  at  another  lime  too  hot. 
He  was,  moreover,  a  man  of  anecdote,  and  had  long 
stones  to  tell  the  landloni  of  his  last  campaign  to  the 
quarter-semions.  The  little  bop  collected  round  us, 
with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  and  snifibd  in  the 
wonders  that  fell  from  hira  with  fearful  saiisfiiction ; 
and  each  new  comer  seemed  to  inspire  him  with  new 
matter  of  discourse,  till  1  began  to  be  well-nigh  tired 
of  ray  envied  situation,  and  threatened  to  gallop  off 
with  him,  gin  and  all. 

**  Now,  it  must  be  umlerstood,  that  the  mad  made 
an  abrupt  angle  round  Mr.  Jasper's  hotel,  and  I  never 
halted  there  with  him  without  coosidembla  fear  of 
being  detected  by  some  sudden  apparition  of  my  rela* 
tions,  who  occasionally  came  to  visit  my  aunt,  and 
give  disagreeable  advice  respecting  the  mode  of  my 
education.  The  most  terrible  of  these  visiters  was 
my  aunt's  brother,  a  man  of  grand  equipage  and  aua> 
tere  character.  He  was  thought  by  the  family  to  have 
made  a  great  figure  in  the  world,  associated  with  none 
but  lords  and  ladies,  and  brought  up  my  cousins,  male 
and  female,  in  a  feshionable  kavteur,  which  made  me 
regard  than  with  a  perfect  panic  If  there  was  a 
carriage-load  of  mortality  which  n-ould  have  given 
me  more  serious  perturbation  than  all  the  rest,  it  wa^ 
undoubtedly,  thia  aw^l  bnod  af  my  kith  and  kin» 
and,  as  my  passsngar  gulped  down  the  ramaindm  ^ 
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kii  glMi^  whis!  nmnd  cum  tbe  Ibur  iKUMi,  the  opeo  f     «<  Why,  tir,"  I  ■tnttevDd,  **  I  read  Latin 

breakfiuN,  and  Greek  before  lancheon,  and 
beibre  dinner,  and  matbematica  before  topper.' 

**  And  Hebrew  before  bed-time,"  rejoined  my 
'*  Veiy  well,  indeed ;  I  am  glad  to  find  you  ao 
triout.  Praj ,  what  Latin  authors  are  you  i 
nowT 

I  Mt  a  little  pusled;  at  lait,  I  venturet 
Homer  and  Xenophon,  and  Blackitone*i  Oxn 


bawmehe,  and  tha  whole  tribe ;  fix  inakla,  two  in  the 
dickey  behind,  and  two  on  the  oeach-boL  At  lint,  I 
teag  1^  to  luda  my  head,  bat  the  Iba  waa  too  aharp* 
aifhiad,  and  I  waa  aaailed,  from  all  qoartan,  with  my 
chmtian  name,  and  bow  d'ye  do,  and  how  ia  my  aunt, 
and  a  great  many  other  kind  ioqniriei,  vrhieh  had 
ahBoat  been  tha  death  of  ma. 

In  Iha  mean  time,  my  fellow-traveUcr  had  lUpped 
gpadnally  over  tha  bone'a  tail,  and  Mood  bowing  and 
aamping  with  hie  hat  in  his  hand,  but,  unluckily,  tbe 
•valntioB  waa  not  parfetnaed  with  avflleiant  deapateh 
aad  lb*  bowing  seemed  a  tacit  admisikNi  of  our  good- 
ftUowshij^  My  unele,  all  the  time,  had  been  making 
hia  ofasenpatioiiB,  and  did  not  apeak  till  be  inTiiad  me, 
with  a  look  of  complajaant  indignation,  to  take  a  aeat 
in  tha  carriage,  adding,  that  he  frosted  my  friend 
lid  be  kind  eooogh  to  evouse  me,  and  take  his 
fay  hioMelil  By  way  of  a  happy  dimaz,  as  I 
I  throstiog  royaelf  headlong  into  the  admiring  circle, 
httnded  aa  I  already  was  with  astoBisfameni,  the  land- 
lard  stopped  up  to  remind  the  *'  jroung  squire**  that  the 
gin  and  water  was  eighteeQ.penoe,  which  he  would 
•dd  to  the  cU  Kort, 

Daring  our  driva  to  my  aunt's,  scarcely  a  word  waa 
Mf  oncla  maimauMd  a  dignified  siienca,  and 
didBOtknawwhatlamakaoril.    I  triad 
aa  air  of  ■smttalanni,  and  iaqaiiad  gaily 
■iar  thair  lapdsji  aad  Cwmuf  biida;  hot  avaiy  apaach 
1MB  n  faloDdai^  aod  dia  maMyllabio  anawan  braught 
■f  aoanga  like  ao  mmiy  pap^vna.    At  laat, 
all  my  naomw  had  ftdlad,  wa  emna  ta  wu 
jnnMy'a  and,  aad  I  waalaft  to  staonwr  eiTfl  dri^gs 
h  Iha  parly  abaat  mf  graal  delight,  and  ao  fbrdi. 
widle  my  onala  lad  my  aont,  with  much  aolemnity, 
la  a  coofefanca  in  an  adjoining  room.  I  gviessed  Toiy 
wall  what  was  going  forwaid.    Iji  every  paoae  of  my 
arviliiy,  I  ooold  hear  my  uncle's  voice  proceeding  in 
a  sort  of  dead  aiarcfa,  and,  in  one  of  the  higher  notes, 
I  could  plainly  distinguish  ihe  word  **  tinker,*'  and 
presently  afterwards,  ** eightaen*pence,"  and  "a  score 
altha  alebouae.'*  The  eolour  deepened  in  my  cheeks, 
mid  aiy  cousins  began  to  titter,  which  they  ascribed, 
with  pasftct.  good-breeding,  to  tha  pleassntry  of  my 
jakaa,  till  I  haaid  my  tutor  announced,  and  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  conclave.    My  gentle 
aant  was  sitting  wiih  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes, 
my  nncia  with  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper  in  his  hand, 
(whseh  I  aitorwaada  fomd  to  be  the  mosteMolI  of  my 
,}  ami  my  tutor  thrumming  upon  tha 
of  hia  hat,  as  though  he  were  beating  time  to 
■f  appraach. 

**  Pray,  sir,"  said  my  ancle,  vrho  opened  the  pro* 

aaaJings,  **  will  you  oblige  me  with  an  account  of  the 

maBnar  in  which  you  naoally  spend  your  tfane." 

Mf  tator  cast  an  appealing  look  id  me  through  the 

af  his  eye,  as  much  aa  m  aay  that  I  had  more 

than  my  own  In  take  cara  of.    I  aaw  my 

•aa^  ami  was  determined,  if  a  lie  would  aarva  htm, 

l»give  him  thafhll  benefit  of  it;  it  waa  not,  bosvaver, 

giaan  io  that  slap^daah  mmmar  in  whMi  it  ought  id 

ihi^  baan  glaan,  bt  ban  a  atgong  ftmily  Mtaiwrn  » 

Mia  ■§  gHMVBl. 


*'  I  beg  pardon,"  said  my  tutor,  whose  thro 
faculties  i^ere    completely  congealed,  "  he 
Ceaar's  Commentaries." 
**  Tes.  sir,  I  mean  Casar's  Commentaries." 
**  Oh,  of  rourse,"  replied  my  uncle.  "  and 
and  Virgil,  and  Ciceru,  and  the  rest  of  the  Gre 
losophers.    And  now,  as  a  specimen  of  your 
can  you  tell  me  who  was  the  first  Roman  Em] 
I  saw  my  tutor's  lips  move,  and  could  dist 
that  the  name  was  in  two  words,  so,  for  fear  I 
be  thought  at  a  loss,  I  bounced  out  at  once  wi 
ver  Cromwell."    My  uncle  smiled  a  ghastl; 
and  my  aunt  sobbed  aloud,  and  my  tutor  wi 
forehead,  as  much  as  to  say,  **  It  is  all  over !" 
Thus  ended  my  examination  in  history  i 
classics,  with  which  my  uncle  was  so  well 
that  ha  dadinad  tronbUiy  ma  with  mathemat 
stndgfatway  pfoeaadad  to  my  acquirementa  j 
matteiB,  ibr  whidi  he  reaomad  tha  sheet  of  fo 
" Toa  hava  no  doobt,**  said  he,  "made  aoc 
aaat  acqatiataiiea  in  tha  neighboorhood  r 

I  did  not  know  anetly  what  to  answer,  \ 
8ud,"YaB;8far,Teiy." 

"  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  it  Will  you  b 
lag  enough  to  tell  ma  who  they  are  V* 

Thii  was  a  question  neither  classical  nor  h: 
but  I  found  it  equally  puizling,  and  replied,  t] 
not  exactly  know  who  they  were. 

**  Very  likely,"  said  my  uncle ;  **  I  will  en 
to  assist  you." 

With  that,  came  a  list  of  worthies,  with  tl 
ractert,  and  additimu,  so  circumstantially  i 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  disowning  th 
I  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  plead  guilty 
the  Skulker,  Jemmy  the  Smasher,  Dickey  the 
and  a  whole  host  of  gentry,  to  whom  whipp 
the  stocks  were  mere  every -day  amusements, 
whom  the  gibbet  had  no  terrors. 

My  aunt  sobbed  louder  and  louder,  and  i 
waxed  warmer  and  warmer,  and  my  uncle  1 
tbe  eonforenoe  by  wishing  them  joy  of  their 
and  pupil,  who  certainly  did  ample  credit  to 
sight  of  the  one  and  the  learning  of  the  other, 
as  he  thought,  sufficiently  opened  his  sister's 
strode  with  a  stately  step  into  the  room  whtf 
heard  the  rest  of  the  party  laughing  at  my 
and  in  a  few  minutes,  I  had  the  happinem  c 
the  banmche  bear  them  olT,  at  the  rata  oi 
milea  an  hour.    I  looked  after  them  till  tin 
fidriy  out  of  sight,  burning  with  indignatkM 
di^graoa  I  had  undargone,  and  deiamdncd  \ 
Taogad  on  my  ancle,  by  baoommg  a  gtealer  i 
than  ever. 
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Vhca  i  had  oimm  a  litde  lo  myiair.  the  fint  KNiiid 
1  kud  WM  thm  mmv*  voica  of  my  talor.  breathing 
Ai  aeidi  ofeomfart  ioto  the  ear  of  my  aunt,  **  My 
■aid  he,  **  he  was  taken  perfiM^tly  un- 
The  BMHi  emdite  man  is  unable  to  answer 
qaestions  upon  the  spar  of  the  moment, 
■I  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  he  is  a  much  belter 
than  his  anele^— Coom  here,"  he  continued, 
ma,  **  and  tell  me  who  was  the  fint  Empe- 


»f 


-Alennder  the  Great.'* 

"Thsve.  BMdam.  I  told  you  he  knew  all  about  it — 
mim  Sat  him  posmon  ibr  field  sports,  you  may  be  ae- 
■td  that  they  have  always  been  the  preparatory 
Amm  Ar  the  display  of  great  and  daring  minds. 
■tism  Rafiw  was  an  eicellenl  sportsman,  and  so 
■ilfiaiod,  aad  so  ia  the  Duke  of  York,  and  so  were 
A  the  hswBs  that  ever  lived.  Nobody  ever  taxed  them 
riik  iho  characters  of  the  amistanis  they  employed, 
■i  year  aephew  is  no  aiore  tainted  by  the  failings 
€  Jbmmy  tha  Smasher  than  by  the  fiiults  of  his  dog. 
Ar  it.  that,  if  his  fine  disposition  is 
i  all  kopmof  a  efaiTalric  career  most  beat  an  end." 
Ilyaaai  osald  not,  of  course,  help  being  convinced 
If  dam  epaelaaive  argomenti.    She  dried  her  eyes, 

Allow,  and  deekred  her  firm  de> 

aid  oevar  paiwwde  har 

iiSika  a  ipoUad 

■ant,  and  iha  disoava- 
had  hardaoad  no  agaiast  any  fiuther  de- 
I  waa  Bat  dinpond  Id  baa  aiiy  lima  in  lay 
of  vaagaaaaa.    Thai  vary  avaniag  I 
and  itabla-bay  with  invila- 
in  tha  hay-loll,  ai  eede?  to  ai^ 
opoo  Lord  — *— 'i  preeervee,  addremri 
M9  the  Tiaker  aad  BiUy  the  Skulker,  earn  tm$. 

ly  did  Dol  arrive  till  it  was  quite  dark, 
lir  AooB  made  honest  men  button  up 
i  and  opan  their  eyes,  which  it  was  thought 
hi  very  hoetila  to  our  evening's  amusemem. 
Ai  fint  to  moiut  the  ladder  was  the  Smasher,  who 
■ia  his  appaawpaa  with  a  cudgel  like  the  club  of 
whieh,  iia  politely  assured  me,  was  at  my 
eilhar  ia  ny  oeighboar's  woods  or  on  the 
iway. 

a  stoat,  resolute  fellow,  who  had 
calatarity  in  the  priae-ring.  of  which 
lUa  aeaffs  and  distortioas  of  visage  bore 
Bis  lip  had  been  split  into  a  super- 
gfia,  and  aon  of  his  eyes,  which  had  been  turn 
lawed  up  smaller  than  the  other;  but, 
St  piaisewordiy  part  of  him  was  his 
ef  wiMh  aavenl  of  the  knnekles  had  been 
vp  iaii  Iw  wrist,  and  still  exhibited  the  iro- 
n's splintered  teeth. 

I  the  Swiller,  a  protuberant 

straight  white  hair,  and 

t,  which  shone  in  the  light  like 

hoider  to  tha  Dog  and  Dmk,  and 

widi  two  enonaooi  fligoai  of  ale, 

addad  » Ike  aid  wore. 

Iha  Skolkar,  who  trod  the  hift  m 
if  kiwaAiidaf  paMfag  hiiibit  iato  a  tiapb  and 
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flung  down  a  mckful  of  netting,  the  very  sound  of 
which  made  him  jump  as  it  fell :  the  Smasher  jeered 
him  with  a  horrible  curM,  and  he  flung  himself  down 
in  a  dark  comer  to  sirowl,  with  a  pair  of  runaway 
eyes,  at  what  was  going  forward. 

Jack  the  rat-«atcher  fidlowed,  and  was  suceeaJed 
by  Joe  the  dog-deaier ;  and  at  last  arose  through  the 
trap-door,  like  a  spirit  of  darkness,  the  gaunt  kmgitnde 
of  Jep  the  Tinker,  attended  by  his  two  sable  terrien, 
one  of  which  waa  called  Imp,  and  the  other  Fiend. 
He  brought  additional  supplies  of  netting,  and  apol»> 
gised  fi>r  his  late  appearance  by  asmuing  us  that  he 
had  beep  watching  Lord  — — .'s  keepen  to  their  beat 
ibr  the  night,  and  had  been  setting  wires  all  lound 
Darkle  Dell  and  Dead-Man's  Comer,  which  he  sup- 
posed would  be  the  scene  of  our  exploits.  Jep,  I  have 
said,  was  much  raverenced,  and  we  immediately  be* 
gan  tu  debnie  upon  his  suggestion. 

I  do  not  thmk  that  any  one  who  had  an  eye  for  the 
picturesque  corjld  have  fbigotten  this  latterdemalieB 
Congress.  The  only  light  was  from  a  lantem  slung 
op  to  a  beam  which  passed  over  us,  and  the  only  seals 
were  irregular  piles  and  trussesof  hay,  on  which  some 
sat  and  some  reclined,  round  the  two  flagons,  whioh 
formed  the  pivots  upon  which  turned  all  their  wit 
and  all  their  invention.  I,  myself,  stood  nmnfully  in 
Iha  Biidit,  with  an  honoarabla  pride  that  my  graan 
plnrii  shooting  Jackal  and  Uaek  head  mast  glva  bm 
vaiy  mach  tha  appaaruap  of  Iha  banditi  whob  fiaM 
tarn  iammiaorial,  had  baao  hdd  ap  to  ma  aa  tha  ob- 
jects wottL  worthy  of  imilalioik 

There  waa  raoeh  djammion  ralativa  to  the  aligibC* 
lily  of  Dead-Man'a  Comer  over  the  other  iboiea  opol^ 
and  tlia  disMDtienii,  amongst  the  ibrMuoit  of  whoa 
was  die  Sausher,  seemed,  I  thought,  to  aigoe  tha 
point  with  rather  an  unaccountable  esmestness  It 
was  alleged  by  the  Tinker  that  the  keepen  were  gone 
in  another  dirwtioii,  that  thero  was  more  game  there 
than  anywhere  else,  and  that  it  was  ibrtber  from  any 
habitation  of  man.  All  this  was  allowed,  but  still  the 
Sfiuuher  hung  back,  and  the  Swiller  swore  *'  May  I 
be  swampe<i  if  he  is  not  afraid  of  Mark  Simmons,  who 
was  found  murdered  there  !** 

The  Smnsher  retorted  that  he  feared  do  msn,  dead 
or  slive,  and,  as  a  proof,  he  would  lay  any  moderate 
wager  that  he  wrong  the  Swiller's  neck  in  less  time 
than  that  gentleman  would  occupy  in  drinking  a  pot 
of  beer.  The  wager,  however,  was  not  accepted,  and, 
at  the  request  of  some  of  the  party  who  had  not  heard 
the  particulan,  the  Swiller  enlivened  our  council  with 
the  episode  of  poor  Mark's  muider. 

**  Mark,"  said  he,  **  was  gamekeeper  to  my  Lmd. 
hard  by,  and  a  right  stout  fellow  he  was,  only  he  had 
not  much  of  a  head  at  drink,  which  was  a  pity  ya« 
know.  It  is  now,  I  think,  five  or  six  years,  come  not 
racing  tioHi — " 

"  Five !"  exohumed  the  Skulker. "  I  reaMaber  it 
well." 

**  Ay,  ay,  Billy,  so  you  miaa  I  remanber  yau  waia 
docked  that  day  for  pickmg  pockets,  and  cama  to  e«r 
house  fbr  somethiiig  wann  to  atop  iha  chattering  of 
your  teeth. — ^Wall,  flva  yaam  ago,  enae  laeing 
there  was  a  Utda  ftfr  held  on  die  fnan  bsia, ' 
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Mark  came  down  to  bay  a  fiuhng  for  his  old  mother. 
He  wa«  not  used  to  go  pleataring  without  her,  but 
this  time  we  had  queer  weather,  and  the  old  woman 
waa  laid  up  with  the  rheuroatiam ;  so  Mark  wai 
obliged  to  go  about  to  the  little  italli  of  finery,  and 
chooae  for  hiinaelf.  It  waa  odd,  to  be  rare,  to  see  bow 
awkwardly  he  handled  the  ribanda  and  the  lacea,and 
two  or  three  of  ua  began  to  laugh  and  cut  jokei  upon 
him,  and  Mark  laughed  too,  for  he  did  not  care  what 
we  little  fellows  taid  l»  him,  though  he  wai  uncom- 
mouly  touchy  to  a  man  of  his  own  siae.  After  a  while 
Jem  Smaiber  eamt  up,  and  he  began  to  laugh  too, 
and  we  followed  him  about  from  stall  to  Ktall,  making 
game  of  him,  till  we  saw  him  spend  the  whole  of  his 
week's  wages,  and  save  nothing  for  drink.  He  was 
just  packing  up  kis  little  parcels  vary  carefully,  when 
Jem  Smasher  whiaked  them  all  out  of  his  hand  into 
the  dirr,  and  asked  him  why  he  spent  his  money 
upon  the  old  devil  when  he  could  buy  gin  with  ir. 
Mark  never  stooped  to  pick  up  his  parcels,  but  rolled 
Jem  hfHid  ovw  heels,  in  a  manner  that  was  quite 
pretty  to  &ee.  1  and  Jep  Tinker  seconded  the  Ssaaaber, 
but  Mark  said  he  wanted  no  second  ai  all,  so  at  it 
they  went." 

**  Ay,  tell  us  all  about  it,"  said  Billy  the  Skulker, 
''  ibr  I  waa  not  there.*' 

*'lfo»  BiUy,  I  do  not  see  how  you  ooold,  ibr  yon 
had  mn  away  with  die  old  woman's  cap  and  libands, 
and  wera  aeUing  them  in  ^another  part  of  the  fldr. 
Well,  at  it  they  went,  and  Jem  stood  about  aa  much 
chance  aa  he  doea  of  dying  in  his  bed.  In  about  ten 
jBiniitea  we  were  obligad  to  carry  him  to  the  Dog  and 
Duck,  with  that  pretty  notch  in  his  lip  and  a  lew 
move  in  his  skull,  which  kept  him  upon  his  good  be- 
havionr  for  aomething  more  than  an  hour.  At  the  end 
of  that  lime  he  began  to  s^ear,  which  was  the  first 
news  we  had  of  his  being  alive,  and  poor  Mark,  who 
had  watched  over  him  all  the  while,  looked  as  happy 
as  if  every  word  had  been  a  blessing.  He  treated  us 
all  as  long  as  the  landlord  would  give  hiin  credit,  and 
sat  till  past  midnight.  It  was  the  first  tiro«*  he  had  ever 
staid  out  so  late,  and  he  said  the  old  woman  would  be 
frightened,  so  he  shook  hands  with  Jem  Smasher,  (who 
waa  now  pretty  well  recovered,)  and  9very  body  went 
his  way  home. 

**  It  was  a  fine  soootalight  night,  and  I  tttiod  awhile 
at  the  door  smoking  my  pipe  with  Jep  Tinker,  who 
was  to  sleep  in  the  stable,  when  Jep  stiddenly  cried, 
*  Whist!  What  ia  thatf*  I  took  the  pipe  out  of 
my  mouth,  and  listened ;  it  was  soroebudy  crying  out 
with  a  loud  voice,  but  at  a  great  distance,  lo  that'we 
could  hardly  distinguish  the  words,  but  Jep  swore  it 
was  <  Murder.'  It  seemed  to  roe  to  be  just  in  Mark 
Simmons*  road,  and  Jep  thought  90  too ;  and  we  both 
agreed  it  would  be  a  pity  if  any  harm  should  come  to 
such  a  brave,  honest,  forgiving  aort  of  a  fellow/' 

**  Pihaw .'"  eiclaimed  the  Smasher,  who  did  not 
appear  to  have  much  relish  for  the  recital.  "  You 
dreamed  all  this  when  you  got  drunk  in  the  stocks— 
the  night  wears,  and  we  ought  to  bo  moving." 

"  No,"  said  the  Swiller,  who  had  not  finfoaen  the 
wager  abont  wriogwg  hia  neek,  **  it  is  too  soon  by  an 
iMNir.    Wall,  Jap  was  enetly  of  my  way  of  thinking, 


and  so  we  took  a  brace  of  fo^j^    j^, 
we  set    The  cries  soon  die«f  ^.  ^^ 
pretty  sure  that  they  came  from  ^r^^^j 
comer  of  Blackthorn  Bushes,  and       gf 
got  into  them,  Jep,  who  was  runia  m.d/ 
flat  over  something  that  was  lyic?^ 
*  'Sblood,'  said  he. «  what's  that  V  Im^ 
groped.    '  Devil  take  me,'  ^d  I, '  if^ 
body!'  We  carried  it  between  us  ine^- 
and,  sure  enough,  it  was  Mark  Si 
brains  knocked  out." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  Smasher,  with  a  Jte 
found  a  harder  fist  than  mine,  for,  you 
no  chance  with  him." 

*' Ay,  ay,"  returned  the  Swiller;  **l 
found  something  harder  than  your  fist  o 
am  not  sure  that  the  sight  of  him  was 
the  screeching  of  his  old  mother  when 
home.    I  wish  you  had  only  seen  her, 
left  a  lone  woman,  wandering  about  tb^ 
and  bye  places  in  search  of  her  son,  who  \ 
time  lying  quietly  in  the  churchyard.  But, 
you  had  sudden  business  in  a  distant  part 
tiy,  and  did  not  return  till  the  day  she 
herself    It  was  a  sorrowful  sight,  wasn't  it  f 
I  suppose  the  murderer  will  never  be  diaoov«i^ 
bat  I  hope  the  first  time  ha  goes  into  Bbusj 
Boshes,  or  Dead-Blan's  Comer  aa  it  is  now  > 
Markka  ghost  will  jump  np  to  thank  him,  thnt'a  ,,^ 

The  Snmsher  aoiiad  a  bom  of  beer,  and  i^ 
into  the  8tory-tellar*8  face  with  a  boistarons  1^ 
which  fbmed  the  prelude  to  the  tale  of  the  aioi 
befine  mantiooad.  Thia  waa  soocaeded  by 
vary  eicellcntone  by  the  Tinker,  and  hia,  hi 
three  or  four  others,  till  onr  party  grew  ao  eotottaft^ 
that  even  the  Skulker  took  courage.  Before  ho  1 
fairly  started,  however,  he  thought  he  heard  aonof 
coming  up  the  ladder  to  the  toft,  and  he  nover  I 
heart  to  return  to  the  thread  of  his  story,  which  h 
no  doubt,  kmg  since  been  attached,  with  himaelC  I 
thread  of  a  very  diflbrent  description. 

All  these  notable  histories  gave  me  a  great  aid^ 
for  deeds  of  darkness.  I  felt  more  proud  of  aay  hn 
because  I  found  they  were  more  finished  miaoiao 
than  I  took  them  fur,  and  I  was  determined  that  tk 
should  have  an  equal  respect  for  the  qualificatMoa 
their  leader.  With  this  view  I  manfully  detarau 
that  they  should  not  give  me  credit  for  being  afin 
of  a  ghost,  and  declared  my  positive  intention  of  cs 
mencing  operations  in  Dead-Man's  Cdroer.  Tho  hi 
had  arrived — the  beer  was  finished,  and  my  liealani 
(Jep  the  Tinker)  said  that  nothing  remained  bat 
settle  the  wstchword.  The  word  which  my  tutor  k 
been  all  day  looking  out  in  Lempriere's  dictiona 
and  which  previous  circumstances  had  made  ma  lo 
likely  to  forget,  was  Juhu$  Ctuar,  and  I  thooght 
would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  get  it  pat  fiir  1 
uncle's  neit  visit— Julius  Cosar,  therefore,  waa  1 
word.  Each  man  shouldered  bis  cudgel  and  hia  ahi 
of  the  apparatus,  and  we  marched  warily  SanmAt 
as  dark  a  night  as  ever  gladdened  the  heart  of  a  U| 
wayasan. 

Thia  waa  my  fiiat  noctomal  violaiion  of  Am  h 
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Euid  the  novelty  of  the  expedition,  the  character  of  my 
aeeociaft,  and  the  dismal  itory  of  the  place  to  which 
yre  were  proeeeding,  filled  me  with  a  degree  of  ro- 
mmntic  horror  which  waa  qaite  delightful.  Why, 
thought  I,  aa  we  paased  stealthily  by  the  muffled  cart, 
like  mutes  in  a  funeral,  shonld  1  not  be  able  to  live 
in  the  woods  with  this  brave  band  and  a  few  more 
devila  incarnate,  till  I  rival  the  reputation  of  those 
great  men  of  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines  in  Spain, 
and  the  Pyrenees  in  Italy.  Why  should  I  not  be  the 
tenor  of  the  country,  and  set  the  laws  at  defiance,  and 
take  my  uncle  prisoner,  and  let  him  know  that  I  can 
be  a  brave  man,  however  he  may  doubt  the  likelihood 
of  my  being  a  learned  one?  I  waa  resolved  to  take 
it  seriously  into  consideratien ;  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
Che  cart  halted,  and  we  had  ^rived  within  a  field  of 
Dead-Man's  Comer. 

Dead-Man's  Comer  waa  the  termination  of  a  large 
^iTood,  which  came  sloping  and  narrowing  down  till  it 
formed  one  of  the  sidea  of  a  small  clover  field,  into 
which  the  hares  were  poared  at  feeding  time,  as 
through  a  spoat.  To  this  spot  we  bore  our  netting  in 
great  sflence,  running  it  along  at  the  fiMt  of  the  hang- 
ing, as  it  is  called,  and  making  it  &Bt  at  the  opposite' 
gatee  of  the  field,  so  as  to  cut  off  all  retreat.  This 
being  accompliriied  cleverly,  the  lieutenant  set  for- 
ward upon  a  circuit,  to  turn  his  terriers  in  at  the  far* 
ther  hedge,  having  directed  us  to  take  our  station  at 
short  intervals,  and  knock  the  game  on  the  head  before 
it  had  time  to  expostulate. 

I  should  doubt  very  much  whether  I  was  The  only 
one  of  our  party  (having,  aa  we  had,  to  stand  our 
ground  singly)  whose  blood  tingled  at  the  fiincied  ap- 
proach of  the  keeper,  or  who  feared  to  turn  his  head 
lest  he  should  encounter  the  glaring  eyea  of  poor 
Mark's  ghost  peeping  over  bis  shoulder.  For  several 
minptea  the  silence  was  awful,  and  I  almost  feared 
that  the  Tinker  had  turned  traitor,  and  was  gone  to 
tell  the  enemy  where  we  might  be  found.  IVho 
knows,  thought  I,  but  he  may  have  sold  us  at  so  much 
a  head  7  Who  knows  but  we  may  sleep  in  the  Round 
House  to-night,  and  be  whipped  through  the  village  to- 
morrow? Who  knows — but  my  reverie  v?as  cut  short 
by  a  light  tittuping  sound  at  no  great  distance.  It 
atopped,  and  I  heard  a  similar  approach  in  another 
direction.  Presently  the  sounds  increased,  and  I  heard 
them  every  where.  The  hares  were  coming  upon  us 
in  myriads,  and  my  heart  beat  so  high,  and  I  became 
ao  nervous,  that  I  question  whether  I  could  have  been 
more  alarmed  by  the  charge  of  a  troop  of  lions. 

At  last,  the  terriers,  which  had  been  taught  to  ran 
mute,  having  scieniifically  brought  up  all  the  strag- 
glers, made  a  dash  at  the  main  body,  and  on  they 
came.  The  rash  was  so  great  that  the  net,  in  many 
placea,  was  borae  down,  and  the  cries  were  like  a 
concert  of  hurdy-gurdies.  Every  man  had  his  handa 
full  of  work,  and  sprung  about  as  nimbly  as  the  tei^ 
riers,  who  knew  their  business  too  well  to  be  slow  in 
stopping  the  alarm.  I  myself  scrambled  about  ts 
dioogh  1  had  been  mad,  tumbled  over  dogs,  haraa,  and 
men,  and  was  braised  from  head  to  foot,  and  fright- 
ened eut  of  my  wita.  1  thought  we  had  done  enough 
for  eoe  night,  and  so  theught  the  SmaBher,  who  evi- 


dently spoke  under  the  influence  of  great  terror,  but 
the  Tinker  and  the  rest  were  not  satisfied.  *'  Zounds," 
said  he,  "  there  is  a  flock  of  sheep  penned  in  the  field. 
You  will  not  go  without  some  of  them,  squire  ?" 

The  squire,  however,  was  merely  a  chivalric  thief, 
an  appropriatur  of  the/ercB  ruUura,  and  happened  to 
have  no  taste  for  sheep-stealing,  which  was  reluctantly 
abandoned. 

"  Well,  if  we  mustn't,  we  mustn't,"  muttered  the 
engineer;   **but,  nevertheless,  we'll  have  a  few  of 

■ 

these  hares  that  have  jumped  over  the  net,  unless 
they  contrive  to  jump  back  again." 

**  You  cannot  get  them  out  of  the  wood,"  said  I, 
with  increasing  anxiety  to  be  gone. 

**  We'll  try,  though,"  replied  he.  "  Do  you  go,  Jem 
Smasher,  and  open  Mark's  Bloody  Gate.  You  know 
where  it  is." 

The  Smasher  ahrunk  back. 

*'  I  tokl  you  so,"  added  the  Swiller ;  "  let  me  go." 

**  Do,  Dickey,  and  we'll  drive  the'  fl^ek  of  sheep 
through  the  cover.  If  that  doea  not  atir  it  up,  nothing 
will." 

The  manosuvre  was  much  applauded.  The  net 
was  re-a4ju8ted.  and  we  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the 
sheep-fold,  which,  afler  we  had  divested  the  old  imm 
of  his  bell,  we  laid  open,  driving  the  flock,  as  well  aa 
the  darkness  would  permit,  towards  Mark's  Gate.  It 
was  a  service  of  some  difliculty,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  employ  all  our  band  upon  it,  excepting  two,  who 
chose  to  watch  the  nets  rathe^  than  enter  the  wood. 
One  was  the  Smasher,  who  had  ol]9ections  which  he 
did  not  trouble  himself  to  explain ;  and  the  other  waa 
the  Skulker,  who  had  a  remarkable  antipathy  te  steel 
traps. 

We  brought  our  forces  safely  to  the  Bloody  Gate, 
and,  when  we  had  scattered  them  well  through  the 
bushes,  aet  the  dogs  on  to  drive  them  down  the  hang- 
ing. The  poor  animals  were  wofolly  alarmed  at  such 
unusual  pfoceedinga,  and  bounded  in  every  direction 
like  wild  thinga,  the  dogs  still  pressing  them  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  net  Many  of  them  were  hung  by 
their  wool  in  the  brambles,  making  noise  enough  to 
rouse  the  country,  and  our  apprehenatona  caused  us 
to  follow  up  the  rest  at  a  rate  which  tore  our  clothea 
from  our  backs,  and  almost  skiniM  us  alive. 

At  length  our  journey  waa  performed,  and  our 
party,  men  and  sheep,  dashed  at  once  into  the  clover 
field,  amidst  the  crying  of  a  world  of  hares,  and  the 
more  tremendous  exclamations  of  "Julius  Cesar!" 
My  hair  stood  on  end,  and  I  gave  the  word  to  run  for 
it ;  but  it  was  too  late,  for  the  rattling  of  cudgels  had 
commenced,  and  I  received  a  salute  on  the  crown, 
from  some  unknown  hand,  which  laid  me  sprawling. 
This  was  just  the  thing  for  me — a  thump  alwaya 
made  me  courageous,  and  I  was  on  my  legs  in  an 
instant.  I  could  not,  however,  follow  up  my  enemy 
so  well  aa  I  wished,  for  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
flock,  which  were  bouncing  between  my  legs,  and 
tripping  roe  up,  every  inatant,  with  the  net  in  which 
many  had  entangled  themaelvea.  The  reat  fared  no 
better  than  I,  but  rolled  about  and  swore  and  banged 
away  till  the  watchwoil  mm  totally  fbigotten,  and  not 
«M  of  iaft%Mi«  %nM4lMMi.%M. 
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Amidat  this  Bedlamite  ooofuiion,  aad  baaing,  and 
^aealingt  and  barking,  (for  Imp  and  Fiend  ei^oyed 
the  fnn  too  much  to  remember  their  iosuoctiont,)  I 
wee  flung  a  eomeraet,  which  deprived  me  of  my  cud- 
gel, and,  in  the  next  moment,  I  found  myielf  locked 
in  an  embrace  which  had  nearly  finished  my  career. 
I  was  too  good  a  pupil  of  the  Smasher's  to  be  at  a  loss 
how  to  act,  and  I  commenced  operations  upon  my 
opponent's  countenance,  which  speedily  suggested  an 
alteration  in  his  tactics.  I  was  released  from  his  grtsp, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  received  a  visitation  on  the  eye, 
which,  I  felt,  had  marked  me  lor  a  month  at  least  In 
a  furious  attempt  to  retaliate,  I  found  my  eyes  were 
filled  to  be  a  match,  and  three  or  four  more  blows, 
placed  ad  Ubitum»  nearly  smothered  mo  m  my  blood, 
and  felled  me  the  earth,  with  the  weight  of  my  ad- 
Yemuy  full  ipon  me.  I  felt  that  he  was  double  ray 
own  sixe,  but  it  would  never  do  to  be  taken  prisoner, 
and  I  stru^igled  desperately.  He  was  an  unmanly 
^hter,  and  beat  ine  on  the  ground  long  after  I  was 
JBcapable  of  reatatance,  and,  indeed,  I  think,  long  after 
I  bad  ceased  to  be  sensible  of  what  was  going  for- 
ward.   How  the  war  ended  I  know  not. 

My  first  sensations  of  life  were  awakened  by  an 
nneiay  sort  of  motion,  like  that  of  being  carried  upon 
some  ooe's  back,  sonetimea  with  ay  head  and  some- 
timea  with  my  heels  downwarda,  joat  aa  it  happened 
Id  anit  the  convenience  of  ay  coapaniona,  and  occa^ 
aioDally  by  a  variety  oi  bumpa  and  jolts,  as  if  I  were 
being  thrown  over  hedges,  and  eventually  rattled  over 
a  roiigh  load  in  a  cart  without  aprings.  My  ideaa 
upon  the  sulgeot,  however,  were  extremely  dim ;  and 
aU  that  I  ooald  collect  and  surmise  was,  that  I  had  se- 
venl  booes  broken,  and  was  probably  on  my  way  to 
the  cage. 

After  a  time,  I  fidt  myself  removed  from  the  cart 
and  flung  down  upon  a  bundle  of  atraw,  in  which 
ajtnation  I  waa  agoniaed  by  the  glare  of  a  strong  light 
which  was  held  to  my  &ce,  and  seemed  to  pierce  my 
brain,  without  enabling  me  to  distiaguish  a  single 
ftature  of  the  figuraa  which  were  swimming  around 
ae.  The  words  which  were  busing  in  my  oars  were 
equally  unintelligible ;  and  the  neck  of  a  bottle, which 
was  ibrced  into  my  bleeding  mouth,  appeared  to  spout 
liquid  fire  down  my^roat.  I  believe  I  made  an  en- 
deavour to  cry  out,  and  the  restorative  was  abandoned 
jusi  as  I  was  at  the  last  gasp;  after  which  I  sank  inio 
a  kind  of  drunken  torpor. 

The  light  was  taken  away  and  the  voices  ceased, 
and  I  was  left  to  puzxie  out,  a  I  best  might,  whether 
I  was  dead  or  alive.  The  next  lour  or  five  hours 
were,  in  idea,  the  most  eventful  of  my  life.  I  know 
not  whether  I  was  asleep  or  light-headed,  but  my  ima- 
gination pictured  roe  in  the  cage,  with  '*  Live  and 
Repent"  painted  in  laige  letters  over  the  door,  and  all 
the  little  dirty  children  in  the  village  peeping  at  me 
through  the  iron  bars.  Pl^esently  the  appalling  coach 
and  four  of  my  uncle  and  eouaina  drove  up,  and  I  waa 
again  aluted  by  my  christian  name,  and  all  the  kind 
and  killing  inquiries  which  I  had  nnderggoe  in  the 
aoming,  without  the  same  eneigy  of  replying.  I  en- 
deavoured to  hide  myself  under  tha  atraw,  like  a  rat, 
bat  it  did  not  anawer.    Mf  anda  aunrayad  ma  with 


a  cool  smile  and  a  dignified  bea!  <*  80^  Mr.  OUai 
Cromwell,"  he  began,  "you  have  brought  yaonolf  li 
much  honour !  I  wish  you  joy  of  y oar  teapla  offoaif 
Your  aunt  cannot,  of  course,  think  of  ei^joy  ing  so  awh 
undue  credit  as  the  company  of  a  gentleman  who  la 
been  peeped  at  through  the  gratings  of  the  enga,  mk 
who  will  probably  be  immortalized  at  a  oari'a  Hi; 
therefore  it  is  possible  that  this  may  be  the  laat  !■§ 
we  meet — I  wish  you  good  meming,  sir,  and  m  pla 
aant  whipping."  With  that  he  pulled  off  hia  b< 
ipade  me  a  low  bow,  and  desired  the  raarhwaa  b 
drive  on,  amidst  tha  multitudinoos  "  gaod  byaa^  9im§ 
cousins,  who  had  all  the  time  been  reaatkmg  ahtia 
fiinny  little  cottage  I  lived  in. 

A  host  of  strange,  diqoiated  visions  of  da^faM 
chains,  and  courts  of  justice,  followed  each  aika  m 
indescribable  variety.  Sometima  I  waa  in  iha  tBOm§ 
"-aometima  '*on  board  a  tender"— 
chained  to  Billy  the  Skulker  in  Botany  Bi^. 
I  vas  stripped  and  tied  to  a  cart's  tail  oppaita  lai 
scene  of  my  glory,  the  Dog  and  Duck.  AU 
was  preaent  to  eiQoy  the  peifoiaanoa*  and* 
tha  rest,  my  tender-hearted  aunt,  a  whaa  Um 
valric  catatrophe  of  the  cat-o'-nina-laila  mm 
beyond  aeaaua.  My  tutor,  boweivari  waa  91 
elbow,  with  a  piece  of  hia  naual  oondaaiva 
"  My  dear  madam,"  aaid  he,  **  if  nooa  of  tha 
were  whipped,  yon  muat  remember  datoO  tka 
were ;  and  I  submit  it  to  your  excellent 
whether  it  is  not  better  for  your  nephew  to  bt  a  aM 
than  a  knight.  In  my  opinion  he  is  tbaglaiytfyMr 
fomily." 

My  aunt,  of  coura,  waa  atruok  by  tha  JMlioa  gf  Aa 
remark,  but,  being  willing  that  I  shoold 
a  chaply  a  possible,  gave  hia  a  sua  of 
bffibe  tho  executioiiar,  (who  wa  no  lea  a 
than  Julius  Cesar  himalO  not  to  diaooonga  bar  ■ 
cent  boy  in  hia  aain^like  pursaita  by  wUppipg  ] 
too  hard.  The  ambaaaador  (a  ha  would  la 
have  done  in  reality)  conveyed  the  traaaum  la  Mi 
own  breecha*  pocket ;  and  tha  neUe  Boaan,  ^liaa 
arm  wa  atrengthened  at  the  particular  nqiaMt  if  1^ 
uncle,  prepared  to  do  his  duty.  The  littla  bofa  km^ 
xaed,  and  the  cart  began  to  move ;  whan,  a  a  cliaa 
to  all  earthly  misery,  my  tutor's  young  nieoai  of  ahia 
I  have  before  made  mention,  ame  screamiof  io  li 
ave  me.  The  anguish  of  such  a  dii^gracafttl 
before  ker  wa  more  than  nature  could  soaain ; 
had  I  not  been  shaken  into  a  sena  of  the  ddaaiao,  I 
think  I  should  absolutely  have  died  in  convaUoofr 

My  first  endeavour  wa  lo  rub  my  eyw  and  jaqp 
up ;  but  I  could  do  neither,  for  my  aims  ware  loo  1 
to  be  raised,  and  the  torture  which  I  uaderwaiit 
the  exertion  assured  me  that  averal  of  my  riba 
broken.  I  stared  eageriy  round.  It  wa  bnmd  d^>> 
light ;  and,  to  my  inexpreaible  delight,  I 
that  I  wa  not  in  the  cage,  but  in  my  aunl'a  own  u 
tical  hayloft.  I  called  a  loudly  a  my  atiength 
permit,  but  no  one  anawered,  and  I  wa  only 
that  I  had  an  attendant  by  a  foint  hyaterical 
cloM  to  my  ear.  *<  Who  ia  thaf'  I  inqnirad^— p>Bi 
not  diatorb  younelf,"  aplied  a  beaatifal  bat 
looa  voioe,  **  it  ia  only  ma."    Every  fihra  of 


tnf  lop  M  If  nulbing  h>il  hipptnad.  and  beheld  tho 
Ittvslp  twiog  nboM)  «tMuiu;  •ppwinnco  biJ  mule 
■neh  vi  dcotiic  lenninaUuii  lo  my  luif  iai.  "  JeBto," 
1  aMiUimcd. "  u  ii  pu  I    Ii  il  poublo  ihii  you  Ihiiik 

mm  wonb "     1  cmld  ay  no  moM,  for  I  hud  si' 

■rloU  myHlf  loo  didcIi,  and  dropped  hrlpleaa  by  li«r 
nd* ;  bul  Biy  hnrl  w«  foeLmg  nith  a  unntiun.  la 
pwchua  whiob  1  viuulil  mlliiiGly  hav«  been  broken 
a|iun  tbe  whoal.  She  tauid  myhmd  npon  ber  knee. 
aad  proniiiied  iha>.  if  I  waiild  uoi  (giuie  mywlf  and 
ilwreaM  the  miMhier  which  my  Irenie  bad  already 
■nSfrtd.  aha  wuuUI  tall  nm  ait  lliBl  I  wui  going  ii> 
inqnira  aboui. 

1^1  I  may  aot  diamnge  iha  order  or  eveDK,  I 
BOM  aommean'  viib  carlain  poriiculan  which  1  aJler- 
mnla  laarat  fnim  ihe  Tinkor. — li  appsaret)  ihal  uui 
batU*  at  D«ad-fdan'«  Coniat  had  been  a  piace  oC 
cbcnca  gBBdiBfDl  confined  eniiraly  lo  our  own  party, 
wkn  had  na  enemy  lo  cmUend  wilh  IbI  Iha  avil  c«a- 
■euDcaandlaiaibearloribeSiDaihecaDd  Ibe  Skulker 
Tbaae  rcapeclable  penooe  bad.  in  faol.  niaiakan  iba 
TvabtflheiheepCnnD  the  wood  Ibra  ■onieaf  Iha  pma- 
keepan,  nhereupoa  anioed  Ifae  war  •cry  orjuliui  i 
■nd  Ihe  cooieqnani  vineiy  of  rracluied  beadi.  Uy 
own  periicnlar  upponeni  bul  been  no  uihei 
Smaaber  binualT.  The  airor  had  not  been  diacovered 
till  all  bail  ran  anay  eicepling  ihe  Tinker 
Swillai,  both  of  whom  were  aa  hnve  aa  lioaa.lheRnl 
bf  aaliu*,  and  the  aecond  by  dtankenne*.  Tbia 
nliinl  faauant  of  my  band,  ha^-i^g  come  lo  a  pi 
OudentaDding,  Gm  thired  the  apoili,  and  [hen 
Danced  a  aaarrh  lor  their  leader,  whom  Ibey  nuiTeyed 
bona  aa  bolive  deaciibed.  fleiiher  of  iham.  ho 
eboH  lo  bo  Ihe  olijecE  of  cmaqueal inning,  by 
iO)  llie  bouM.  The  Swiiler.  IbcraAire,  wesl  hu  way 
to  hida  Ihe  ireaaure.  and  iha  Tinker 
worthy  Ihand.  my  lutor.  My  I 
aleep  el  luuot,  being,  probably,  on  a  poaohing  enur- 
agon  of  bii  uwnj  and  before  ii  waa  tigbl.  Ibe  maid- 
aerfani  had  aimed  Ihe  iolelligence  lo  her  young  mia' 
wat  ijuile  lUis,  would  be  pleaaed  la 


my  yoong  a 

lo  prendfl  me,  and  prepare  niy  atml  Ibr  Ihe  dllipida- 

wMch  her  innovem  had  uitdargone.    Thii  oftno 

parlbnned  wilh  atieh  lendemc**  and  gddrtaa,  ibH 

■tiy  auDi,  who,  ••  aba  alter warda  mid,  having  brougbl 

up  from  my  birlh.  muat  have  known  much  ranre 

<ul  my  buna  than  anydMihn  in  ihe  land,  permlnad 

ihem  h>  be  pnl  ID  [igh»  whhnui  her  inlerfemKa.  and 

luflered  me  tu  be  wilhbeld  from  her  arma  till  I  waa 

plarad  oomfortebly  in  bed.     t.uchily  fn  her.  and  ma 

too,  ber  aenaibiliiiai  were  equally  dlvnled   belwaca 

grief  and  gralitudc:  lot  had  nol  Ihe  beauliful  Jaaile 

been  there  Id  mppon  her.  and  reeeiva  the  orabnaa 

which  ihe  ncTer  failed  lo  baiiow  <m  unr  «ir  «■  eUer. 

inaDraiaefeicil 


lU  aa;  nam  of  young  m 
-  1  thonghl,"  . 


□imued  my  irembling  Hide  s 
"  yon  would  uol  be  angry  al  my  interfenog,  and 
•od  ao— I  came  lo  iil  by  yoo  till  nmeon*  nigbl 
Tanlore  to  awoken  your  aiinl." 

~Bwh,  deaieal  Jeuie."  I  cried,  tiilh  a  coui 
Derer  belore  frit  i  -  let  her  dream  of  Dun  Qoiiole  lill 
dinner-liiae ;  lor,  indeed.  1  am  nol  hurt,  and  cannol  be 
happier  than  at  Ihu  moment." 
~  Bul  Ihe  docUr  will  b*  here" 
■*  ImpNaible ;  he  livea  nine  milei  «fr," 
"  I  aoit  Ibr  bin  at  aooa  an  I  corns  lo  vou.  which  if 
Marly  four  lioun  ago." 

Hat  Uille  Sagen  weiu  employed  m  patting  ihe 
bair  (nm  my  wounded  forehead,  and  ahe  leclinad  over 
me  wilh  «ya  which,  had  I  dared,  I  could  have  taneied 
alnval  atTecuanale.  MoM  wdliagly  would  I  have 
pcnuaded  ttu  iiurge>aa  Ihal  noihing  ailed  nie.lbr.  aim. 
Alad  M  I  WM,  I  could  have  been  well  content  to  leave 
eel  Bl  Ibeir  leamre^  but  the 
la  KM  (bIt*^*-  ■"<'  '  ™**  remotad  cuefuUy 


t  ia  poatible  thai  my  newly- 
cemrnled  frame  would  have  proved  <rery  Uuuflicieiilly 
indeed,  hid,  during  ber  abelt 
cxaiference.  aa  ingialiBled  heraelf  wilh  my  lutit.  wte 
had  before  leaml  aoaethtDg  of  her  ehaiacier.  and  «M 
whom  firal  appeanncra  had  alwiya  a  >ery  wanderJld 
eOeol.  Ihal  1  Him  foond  we  were  hi  en>Dy  bar  gantte 
heart  in  (lortiietahip.  •Jaiae,'*be  declared  in  A* 
inlarvala  of  meeh  hyetarical  weeping. '  waa  Ibe  Vary 
being  mbe  had  bean  acriung  W  aoUce  Ihe  lonaly  bont 
when  I  waa  ooeupied  in  my  itudle*  j — neier,  in  fotiue. 
rfnold  ihay  be  eeparaled  ;— ahe  would  adupt  her ;  A* 
would  lore  her  ai  her  two ;'  mid.  in  ihon,  dropped 
eipre«ion«  which  gave  me  teawfiaMe  ideai  that  Ihe 
adoption  waa  nol  without  a  vary  inlsnaling  reference 
lo  the  ptuatnle  knighl  who  bad  luSeied  n  honourably 
m  the  lale  fray. 

l^rae  daye  Aowad  on  in  onlnlerrnpled  faapplDMBi 
Ibt,  though  I  »■•  aiill  snable  lo  turn  in  ay  bed.  my 
peine  were  caDiiantly  diipelled  by  the  prtasoce  aT 
JeHie,  wbo  grew  BMta  and  mora  emeniial  to  my  annt'a 
peace  of  nuid.  and  amtled  her  in  Ibe  great  worheT 
imbuing  my  apirit  wilh  a  more  logltimaie  feeling  a( 
romaaca.  Whenever  my  auni  turned  over  the  teavaa 
of  the  eacbanicd  lonw.  my  eyei  grew  aledfaally  upon 
the  counianance  of  her  bluahin;  companion,  mrfaibl 
my  heart  applied  lo  ber  all  Ihal  wai  deacribed  ol  <rir- 
lue,  and  love,  and  lovelineaa.  When  il  waa  Jeeaia'a 
turn  to  read,  my  gale  kbb  ilill  mote  itiutni.  Her 
voice  bad  a  melody  beyond  imagination,  and  u  bar 
maimei  lanad  wiib  ibe  vtrioaii  feeling  of  her  itoty, 
iha  •eniimsnii  which  Ihe  poel  had  given  la  hii  awaet- 
eal  cnaiiona  laemed  ideniified  wilh  her  own.  I  waa 
overwhalDed  by  a  Ihrilling  inieniily  of  blim.  which 
oppreaacd  me  nlmoal  like  a  load  of  grief  I  longed  lo 
du  Bomelhing  to  daaerve  her.  Had  I  been  a  knigbl 
of  old.  1  nonld  have  fuughl  dragons  by  die  dolen — 
have  ilain  giania  wiihoui  reaped  lu  age  or  aei — have 
fdced  the  I  brae- headed  dog  hlBHelf 

Three  dayi.  1  have  aid,  wa  pamcd  in  ibia  internal- 
ing  manner.  At  the  end  ef  that  lime,  mytulor  loUDd 
hu  way  homo,  end  oame  hi  hoi  haite  to  offer  hii  ooa- 
wilaiiona.  and  nil)  Iho  tide  of  aorrow  with  hti  firm 
opinion  thai  ibe  fracliire  of  my  riba  wai  on  eiceed- 
ingiy  lucky  eircuRManre,  inaamueh  aa  they  woold  be 
iitong  in  foturr,  and.  beyond  a  doabl,  wuuld 


I       gfbwieala 


never  break  ii 
nut  laken  thii 
referred  a  Ihe  iiliin|  4b)«,  id  «\ki<Ai  <iv 


iibH 


:nd  wbrahari 
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wti  DO  more  than  cracking  a  joke»  her  mind  resamed 
the  calm  vhich  had  been  rufiicd  by  the  repetition  of 
my  woes,  and  she  was  enabled  to  turn  to  the  other 
object  of  her  tolicitude,  and  claim  the  fee^im(de  of  the 
timid  beauty,  who  was  hanging  her  head  by  hit  lido 
— a  meek  and  tacit  reproach  to  fate,  which  had  pro- 
vided a  guardian  to  unworthy  of  his  charge. 

My  tutor  showed  no  diipoeition  to  mar  his  niece's 
Ibrtuae,  by  objecting  to  this  proposal.  Indeed,  I  be- 
lieve he  did  noi  know  very  well  what  to  do  with  her, 
for,  by  the  interposition  of  Providence,  as  he  described 
it,  one  of  his  clerical  friends  had,  a  short  time  before, 
broken  his  neck  over  a  five  barred  gate,  and  the  rec- 
tor (with  whom  he  had  been  feasting  upon  the  occa- 
sion,) being  a  sensible  foi-liunter,  and  a  great  despiser 
of  Latin.  Greek,  and  Divinity,  had  obligingly  prevailed 
upon  him  to  fill  the  vacancy;  a  desire  to  which,  he 
said,  he  had  assented  the  more  readily  from  kis  ooo- 
viction  that  my  education  was  completed  to  the  utmost 
of  his  ainlity,  though  he  certainly  had  felt  some  com- 
punction for  poor  Jessie,  to  whom  the  new  residence 
would  probably  have  appeared  rather  dull  and  uncom- 
iertable,  being  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  which 
was  only  inhabited  by  foxes  and  vermin  of  that  ilk. 
My  aunt  embraced  her  as  her  own,  and  after  a  few 
mora  tean  and  agitations,  amongst  which  my  own 
wero  by  no  means  the  least  powerful,  the  arrange- 
ment was  finally  made. 

In  a  few  days  my  preceptor,  his  wife,  and  progeny, 
with  the  whole  establishment  of  dogs,  horses,  kine, 
and  awine,  went  off  in  a  drove  together  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  new  living.  I  cannot  say  that  their 
departnra  caused  me  any  particular  emotion  except 
of  pleasure,  for  I  was  now  Jessie's  acknowledged  pro- 
tector, which  I  could  not  feel  myself  while  there  was 
any  other  claimant  at  hand.  She  had  already  become 
fomiliarised  to  her  situation — had  learnt  to  call  me 
brother,  which  was  the  nearest  relationship  I  had 
mustered  courage  to  propose ;  and  was  finding  out  all 
my  aunt's  lovaaUe  points  as  fast  as  she  could.  Every 
thing  was  going  on  completely  to  my  satis^tion.  when 
I  was  startled  by  the  announcement  of  my  friend  Jep, 
the  Tinker.  Jep  entered  upon  tiptoe,  a  mode  of  pro* 
gression  which  he  had  contracted  from  long  habit,  in 
consequence  of  the  creaking  of  shoes  being  particularly 
hostile  to  some  of  his  avocations.  Disquiet  seemed 
written  upon  his  sooty  visage  in  remarkably  large 
characters,  and  I  inquired  with  some  trepidation  the 
canse  of  his  visit. 

"  They  wanted  me  to  tell  my  errand  down  stairs," 
said  Jep,  **  but  I  thought  you  would  not  like  me  to 
trust  them." 
**  Well,  Jep;  what  is  it?  a  hara  sifting f" 
"Worse  than  that.  Squire; — the  devil  is  sitting, 
and  I  doubi  he'll  hatch  some  rare  mischief:  Billy 
Skulker  is  i»  fnoif,  and  sentenced  to  be  whipped." 
"For  what  r 
"  For  stealing  geese." 

"  What  is  that  to  me  7    I  was  not  of  the  party  f' 
"No,  Squira;  but   the  varlet  swean  yoa  miMl 
get  him  ofiC  or  he'll  peach  about  Dead  Man's  Coiw 


ner. 


•> 


t  know  not  which  was  graalwc,  my  fotr  or  myiage; 


fi 


I  stared  at  the  lieutenant,  with  my  fist  clendiad, 
my  hair  standing  on  eikU 

"  Ay,  Squire,"  continued  the  Engineer,  "  I 
you  would  not  altogether  approve  of  it^I  told  Mm  k 
was  not  gentlemanlike— if  it  bad  been  roe,  I'd  havt 
taken  my  lacing  honourably.  Nobody  should  ssy  thtf 
I  ever  iwached,  and  I  would  not  do  such  a  blackfimd 
trick  if  any  one  was  to  give  me  a  guinea  for  it.*' 

" The  scoundrel!"  I  exclaimed,  "  go  back  end  Ull 
him  I  grieve  that  I  have  not  power  to  do  him  aerviof, 
or  he  should,  most  assuredly,  be  whipped  acooidim 
to  his  merits." 

Jep  was  a  man  of  mettle,  sworo  I  acted  like  a  troi 
Christian,  and  conjured  me,  by  the  success  of  the  Ifft 
speculation,  not  to  think  of  lettving  off  budneu.  Ht 
recommended  me,  by  no  means,  to  be  daunted  faf  the 
apostacy  of  the  Skulker,  for  the  rest  vrere  all  tm 
men,  and  would  stand  boldly  by  my  side  in  trioMph 
or  in  fetters,  just  as  it  might  happen.  Thtf  pn- 
iKwnced  me  to  be  the  best  captain  aliw,  and  dM 
Smasher  confessed  that  I  was  the  hardest  bitter  of  ny 
weight  that  he  had  ever  met  with.  '^  Aa  for  WBl 
Skulker,"  Jep  added, "  let  him  iplii  and  be  haogad; 
it  is  bat  three  month's  imprisonment  for  ns,  and  if  yoi 
don't  care,  I'm  sure  I  don't :  I'd  as  soon  be  m  ptoi  m 
noL" 

Boldly  as  I  conducted  myaelf  in  the  presence  of  flf 
lieutenant,  I  will  not  deny  that  as  soon  as  be  depart- 
ed I  found  myself  shivering  with  the  most  horriblt 
alarm ;  but  I  still  felt  that  to  have  bought  myself  «ff 
from  the  consequences  of  a  threat  would  have  baan  a 
meaimess  far  worse  than  any  of  the  follies  I  bad  yH 
been  guilty  of.  Under  this  impression,  I  coniriv«d  li 
keep  up  an  appearance  of  equanimity,  but  ny  fkow 
waa  in  a  fever — my  nights  restless  and  my  poor  d«r 
aunt  made  sure  that  I  was  going  to  die.  TIm  orar- 
lasting  idea  of  being  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  Jaane 
was  beyond  my  powers  of  endurance,  for  I  saeiad  Id 
love  her  in  proportion  to  my  savage,  oncultivnlid 
state.  My  feelings  had  never  known  die  modeimiiaB 
of  reason,  and  had  I  been  led  to  believe  my  expoaim 
inevitable,  I  know  not  to  what  rash  act  I  nighl  not 
have  been  impelled.  This  intense  disquietude  in- 
creased  daily,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  thoae  mora 
inured  to  the  world,  and  capable  of  seeing  the  aanh 
plicity  of  my  fears,  to  conceive  the  extreme  agony  I 
suflered.  I  almost  began  to  think  poaching  a  bad 
trade,  and  resolved  that  I  would  some  day  endeavoor 
to  amend. 

Several  days  elapsed  without  producing  the  expect- 
ed visitation  of  justice-— I  was  beginning  to  think  of 
quining  my  room,  and  to  fancy  that  my  fears  had  bean 
delusive,  when  I  was  informed  that  John  the  oonaiabla 
was  desirous  of  seeing  me,  and  befora  1  could  maka 
inquiries  or  decide  which  way  to  run,  in  he  wmlkad 
without  ceremony.  John  was  a  batcher  in  the  neigli* 
boorhood,  a  sleek,  stall-fed  ox  of  a  fellow,  vrith  n 
good-natured,  but,  as  1  fancied,  an  oflkial  aapoett 
which  had  never  pleased  me ;  ana  as  soon  as  the  bm^ 
Tant  had  quitted  the  room,  he  began  fumUing  in  hit 
pocket  for  something  which  I  suspected  night  posaihiy 
torn  out  to  be  a  pair  of  handcwfft  I  had  no  w6n|HMl 
at  hand  but  a  long  (^feahioned  candlMdek,  by  whkh 


ic 
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By  mmt  mod  Jetrie  had  read  roe  to  sleep  the  night 
iefi>re.  I  ■natched  it  from  the  chair  on  which  it  atood, 
md  waa  meditating  a  toamament ;  previous  to  which, 
bowever,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  open  a  parley,  and 
inqaire  his  business  with  me.  John  produced  an  omi- 
noaa  looking  paper,  which  startled  me  infinitely  more 
Chan  th«  sight  of  a  pistol  would  have  done.    He  told 
me  it  waa  a  tulipoma,  which  my  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  law  conjured  immediately  into  a  summons  to 
take  my  trial.     My  agitation  showed  clearly  the  mis- 
take I  was  under,  and  John  could  scarcely  help  grin- 
ning— **  Why,  lord,  master,"  said  he,  **  don't  you  know 
whet  a  subpagna  is  ?    Jep  the  Tinker  could  have  told 
-yoa  that,  for  I  have  just  given  him  one,  and  he  knew 
■all  about  it.  But  then  to  be  sure  he  was  an  old  friend 
of  mine,  and  as  good  a  lawyer  as  any  on  the  Bench, 
ftr  I  have  taken  him  up  a  dozen  times  at  least." 
**  You  shall  not  take  me  up,  I  promise  you." 
'^Lofd  love  you !  I  a'n't  going  to  take  you  up— you 
can't  get  that  bit  of  fun  at  Dead-Man*s  Comer  out  of 
your  head.  Ay,  ay,  you  see  I  know  all  about  it,  sc|uire. 
It  waa  I  who  took  Bill  Skulker  before  the  magistrate 
when  ht  went  to  peach  against  you." 
"  Did  he  so  r*  I  exclaimed. 
^To  be  sure  he  did.    But  the  magistrate  only 
laughed,  and  said  he   would  toke  a  private  oppor- 
tunity of  inquiring  into  the  business,   and  ordered 
Billy  back  to  he  kept  comfortable  till  next  market-day. 
Billy,  however,  had  no  fancy  for  the  cat,  and  kicked 
up  aa  much  dost  as  if  he  had  never  walked  behind  a 
can  in  his  life ;  and  so,  says  he, '  If  youMl  let  me  off 
this  time,  I'll  peach  a  murder.'    This,  to  be  sure,  was 
another  atory.  and  so  we  made  a  bargain  with  him, 
and  e'eod!  he  sold  us  his  best  friend  Jem  Smasher, 
Ibr  raoidering  Mark  Simmons." 
*«  Is  the  Smasher  taken  upV* 
**  Ay,  a]r— aafe  enough.    He  showed  no  more  fight 
than  a  lamb,  and  talks  of  hanging  aa  if  it  was  going 
to  last  ibr  a  week.   Lord,  squire,  with  our  new  dropa, 
and  two  or  three  good  fellows  to  pull  your  legs,  it's 
no  more  than  a  flea-bite." 

The  Boan'a  profieaaional  indiflSsrence  to  blood  made 
me  shudder;  and,  in  the  dreadful  fate  which  was 
impending  over  my  late  aaaociate,  I  entirely  lost  sight 
of  the  dangers  of  my  ovm  implication.  I  made  myself 
master  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  found  that  I  waa 
mJtpcgnaed  to  gtw  ike  wrtteh  a  ckaracter.  Alas!  had' 
it  been  in  my  power  to  give  him  a  character,  I  felt 
that  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  one  myaelf  before  I 
ooold  hope  to  be  believed — 1  who  had  listened  with 
applaow  to  the  tale  of  the  hayloft — I  who  had  stood 
side  by  side  in  midnight  depredations  by  a  proved  and 
half-acknowledged  murderer.  The  rational  thought 
which  had  been  denied  to  every  action  of  my  past  life, 
pealed  upon  my  brain  like  accumulated  thunders  all 
at  once,  and  the  terrors  for  the  consequences  of  what 
I  had  done  dwindled  into  mere  infantile  chimeras 
when  I  taraed  to  all  that  I  mifAl  have  done.  I  begged 
■j  visiter  to  say  no  more  of  I>ead>Man*s  Comer,  and, 
adding  a  eogent  reason  (ram  my  purse,  signified  that 
if  be  bad  nothing  farther  to  oommunicate,  I  did  not 
wkb  to  detain  bim. 
I  nacd  ootdaatriba  iiyitote  of  Bind  tin  tba  aaniea 


took  place.  The  case  of  the  Smasher  waa  to  be 
brought  forward  on  the  last  day,  and  early  in  the 
rooming  1  entered  the  county  town,  amidst  the  largaat 
crowd  1  had  ever  witneased.  With  considerable  diffi- 
culty I  obtained  admission  to  the  Court,  and  hid  my- 
self in  a  corner  as  well  as  I  could,  panting  with  aniiety* 
and  wondering  what  I  was  to  do  now  I  hod  got  there. 
Alas !  there  was  no  one  to  whom  I  could  apply  for  in- 
formation. I  scarcely  knew  a  gentleman  in  the  world 
—certainly  not  one  in  the  Court->and  my  raw,  wild- 
beast-like  shyness  was  an  effectual  bar  to  my  convers- 
ing with  strangers.  The  only  perrons  I  knew  were 
those  whom  I  wished  to  avoid — gentlemen  of  the 
fancy,  (amongst  whom  I  have  before  ataled  the 
Smasher  to  have  been  a  prominent  character,)  poach* 
ers,  pickpockets,  and  thieves  of  every  gradation,  wIm 
hovered  round  me  like  demons  in  a  nightmare. 

As  soon  aa  order  was  obtained,  and  aome  prelimi- 
nariea  adjusted,  the  judge  called  for  the  prisoner,  and 
immediately  the  clank  of  irons  annooneed  his  approach. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  effect  which  his  pale,  ataring 
visage  produced  upon  me.  His  courage  was  gone,  his 
mind  seemed  confused  almoat  to  idiocy,  and,  when  the 
business  of  the  trial  required  that  he  should  speak,  hie 
voice  laboured  forth  in  a  deep  guttural  tone,  which 
appeared  the  very  soul  of  agony.  I  had  never  before 
seen  nature  in  its  utter  extremity,  and  the  sight  of  it 
frightened  me.  I  scarcely  know  what  passed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  proceedings.  There  was  a  long  en- 
ergetic speech  from  one  of  the  a)unsel,  which  at  timea 
appeared  to  strike  every  decent  peraon  present  with 
horror,  but  there  was  an  internal  buzzing  of  my  ears 
which  prevented  me  from  following  him.  The  first 
thing  which  I  particularly  remarked,  and  the  first 
thing  which  made  any  impression  on  the  prisoner,  was 
the  entrance  of  the  Skulker.  He  was  dragged  in  by 
a  constable,  and  looked  round  him  to  see  if  there  were 
no  roeana  of  escape.  In  his  way  to  the  witness-box 
he  had  to  pass  close  by  the  Smasher.  I  saw  the  latter 
clench  his  fists  firmly,  and  hife  betrayer  saw  it  like* 
wise,  for  he  sprang  on  one  side  like  the  jackall  ftom 
the  crouch  of  the  tiger.  His  testimony  was  a  ahuflling» 
equivocating  account  of  the  tale  of  the  hayloft,  to 
which  he  had  acarce  breath  to  give  utterance.  Every 
now  and  then  it  was  broken  by  long  pauses,  which 
perhapa  were  equally  resorted  to  for  the  acceaaion  of 
courage  and  the  invention  of  a  lie. 

The  accotmt  which  was  dragged  out  of  him  of  hia 
thievingis  and  hia  whippings  very  materially  ahook  hie 
credit ;  and,  to  the  satislaction  of  the  whole  court,  he 
was  at  last  convicted  of  a  palpable  falaehood,  .for 
which  the  judge  ordered  him  immediately  to  be  whip- 
ped through  the  town.  The  wretch  dropped  upon  hia 
knees  and  screamed  for  mercy,  but  in  lesa  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  he  was  heard  yelling  very  audibly 
on  hia  march,  amidst  the  hootings  of  the  mobi  This 
circumstance,  however,  produced  but  little  adfintage 
to  the  prisoner.  The  testimony  of  the  other  witnessea 
waa  too  strong  for  him,  and  a  case  waa  made  out  but 
too  eomeiauve.  Ete  was  now  called  upon  for  hia 
deftttee.  I  codd  aee  that  he  made  a  strong  eSni  to 
colleet  ooarage.  hut  it  wm  vaavailing,  for  he  wis 
obligad  to  giwf  fimly  by  te  %tx  bafiom  ^nm«  tn  ^gnp 
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Tcnt  hinwvlf  from  tinking.  At  firat  he  was  not  audi- 
ble, and  when  he  was  vo,  the  poor  wretch's  aiieiupt  i< 
divent  hia  address  of  any  disrespeciful  slang  lerni>. 
which  were  the  only  language  he  could  lalk^plnngvo 
him  into  an  o^eau  of  mimake  and  ronfuBiun,  whiili 
eiiracied  a  murmur  of  pity  from  all  present  He  en- 
deavoured, as  is  usual  in  such  <-ases,  to  esta>>lish  mi 
tdibu  "  Have  you  no  witnesses  to  call  T"  said  the  judge. 
The  Smasher  looked  vaguely  round. 

**  I  doQ*t  see  any  hody,  my  lord.  I  thought  the 
young  squire  would  have  been  here»  but  I  suppose  he 
can't  come." 

The  imputation  of  having  deserted  my  old  rompa 
Dion,  guilty  as  he  was,  was  stronger  than  ny  fear  or 
my  shame.  I  stepped  forward,  with  a  determiiiatitHi 
of,  at  any  rate,  not  being  cla>4ed  with  such  acuundreU 
MM  the  bkulker,  kissed  the  book  which  wa4  tendered 
by  the  oflicer,  and  ascended  into  ih«  witness-box  like 
a  Buldier  to  the  forlorn  hope. 

'*  G(xl  bless  you,  squire!"  cried  tha  Smasher,  pene- 
trated by  the  sight  of  a  friend  anMmgH  so  many  who 
1»ere  hostile  to  him — **  God  blesa  yoo !  i  thought  you^«l 
come  to  speak  a  good  word  for  me.'* 

My  heart  ruse  to  my  thmat,  and  aecmod  aa  if  it 
could  only  be  kept  down  by  main  force.  I  turn- 
ed my  eyes  rapidly  round  the  court  to  prevent  them 
from  filling  with  tears,  and  betraying  any  appearance 
of  unmaiiliness.  The  first  face  1  encofintered  in  the 
grand  jury-box  was  that  of  my  uocle:  ii  waa  flushed 
with  conluaion,  and  his  lipa  were  compressed  with  an 
expression  of  anger  and  irony  which  aeemed,  aa  I  had 
dreamt,  to  congratulate  me  on  the  credit  I  reflecte«l  on 
ny  family.  At  any  other  time  I  should  have  been 
api.alled,  but  ray  feelings  were  now  toi»  forcibly  drawn 
into  another  channel.  The  sound  of  my  voice,  when 
ny  examination  commenced,  gave  me  a  degree  of 
Courage,  which  increased  as  we  proceeded,  till  1  was 
enabled  to  amtwer  with  a  propriety  which  rather  sur- 
prised me.  Character  1  could  give  none ;  but  some- 
thing. I  fancied,  might  be  said  in  palliatioQ  of  the  want 
of  it.  My  strangeness  to  courts  of  justice,  perhaps, 
caused  the  inflict  ion  of  death  to  appear  more  terrible 
to  me  than  to  persons  more  experienced  in  the  world; 
and  I  was  inspired  with  a  feeling  of  eloquence  which 
bunt  forth,  however  rude  the  medium,  impetuously, 
and  spparently  without  intention.  Its  aim,  I  am  told, 
was  to  apfily  the  blame  of  his  misdeeds  to  myself,  and 
to  inaiat  that,  had  ho  not  been  incited  to  ihfm  by  en- 
couragement from  ihiise  uptm  whom  he  depended  for 
aupport  and  example,  ho  had  possibly  never  turned 
either  to  poaching  or  prize-fighting.  My  heart  swelleii 
W'th  every  thought — my  vehemence  ineieaitcd — my 
frame  shook  sk  if  with  the  recoil  of  every  senleiire — 
and  words  came  to  my  assistance  whii-h  till  then  had 
been  strange  to  my  mouth,  and  almost  beyond  my 
comprehension.  Mover,  1  believe,  will  it  be  my  (aie 
to  eicite  such  interest  ai  waa  riveted  by  this  hurst  ui 
boyish  agony.  The  i^peiMaiora  gaied  apon  me  viiih  an 
appearance  ofcommiseration  and  friendimew  mingleti 
with  their  attention:  and  the  judge  himself  aeemed  ic 
forgei  the  rules  of  the  court,  till  ho  IoumI  1  was  iii 
danger  of  comraitiing  myself. 
••  You^goailaaiaii,"aaidh^*'lbiiiairragmlar.    1 


All  mire  yonr  candour  and  your  apiriL  Seek  oihcf 
•  uiupsniona  and  other  occupations.  If  I  niatako  OB^ 
,uu  will  turn  them  to  gtMid  account." 

**G<Ki  blchs  you,  squire!"  again  ezdnimed  the 
Smabher,  in  a  voice  whith  showed  that  in  apite  vf  Ui 
lieum  he  was  deeply  aflecied — ^  God  Alnighiy 
^uu,  i  knew  you  Mould  speak  a  good  word  for 
knew  }0u  would!" 

I  struggled  to  make  my  escape  from  the  court. 

effected  It  with  diiriculty;  for  I  waa  unable  ._ 

my  voice  iii  petitioning  for  a  pa»«age,  and  the  drawd 
gathered  round  me  almost  to  suffiN-aiion. 

As  1  was  rushing  out  of  the  duor,  my  uncle  aciaiiJ  aa 
hy  the  hand.  There  was  a  degree  of  kindneaa  in  Im 
lountenance  which  he  had  never  before  manifcelad 
towards  me,  and  apparently  a  corresponding  cordiably 
in  his  words.  Whatever  they  may  have  been,  1 
ihem  not, and  eitricated  myself  from  hisgraep  wi 
uttering  a  syllable.  I  rushed  straight  lo  the  fan 
1  had  put  up  my  borse,  and  remained  in  n  cunMelaf 
the  bitterest  thoughts  till  the  noise  of  the  depnriim 
rabble  informed  me  thai  the  trial  waa  concluded.  I  I 
asked  but  one  brief  question.  The  Smaaber  ww  hb^ 
tenced  to  be  hanged  on  Friday. 

1  mounted  my  horae  in  silence,  and  galloped  npUly 
towards  home,  with  a  forcible  endeavour  to  expel  ihi 
agony  of  thought.    It  was  a  fine  spring  eveninga  mi 
when  1  pulled  up  in  the  meadows  at  a  short  diaUiMi 
irom  the  house,  the  thrushes  were  singing  eweodf 
over  Jessie's  bank  of  wild-flowera,  and  Jesaie  benelf 
was  strolling  pensively  along  in  expectaiioa  of 
ing  me.    The  scene  and  the  beautiful  being 
a  contrast  to  the  last  few  hours  whicb  moJiod  il 
once  the  rigid  horror  of  my  soul.     1  leaped  fiuo  Of 
horse,  and,  for  the  first  lime,  catching  her  io  ay 
suffered  my  tears  to  full  unrestrainedly  upon 
She  gue^sed  the  cause  too  well,  and  asked   not  a 
single  question,  but  aufiTered  me  to  weep  on,  and 
her  more  firmly  to  my  heart  and  to  ny  lipa.    ** 
Jessie,"  1  cried,  **  if  1  Were  not  aure  that  yon  Ibm 
me,  I  should  envy  the  fate  of  the  mtaerable  man  fnn 
whom  1  have  just  parted.    Promiae  me,  Jeaai%  ikfl 
you  will  love  me!"    Jessie  made  no  pranioa-^hi 
kpuke  no  word — she  only  blushed,  and  irenildcd,aii 
wepC  with  me.  and  looked  as  though  she  aahed  ifmck 
a  promise  was  necessary.    **Oh,  leach  me/'  I  agno 
exclaiiited.  "  teat  h  me  lo  be  worthy  of  you,  and  J  niB 
obey  you  like  a  child '" 

"Then  promise  me,"  she  whispered,  io  a  toaeif 
timidity,  as  if  doubtful  of  ofleudmg — 

"To  give  up  my  evil  habits,"  I  added*  ** and  ihl 
com|)aiiions  Mho  ha\e  disgraced  met" 

••Oh  yes!— yes!" 

*'  From  this  moment,  as  I  hope  for  Heaven  f 

Sweet  Jessie — my  own — my  dearly  kived,  have  I 
Kit  kept  my  promise  f 


"  Pity  my  wounds,"  the  patcfa'd  impostor  cncni 
**  I'm  scarr'd  from  top  to  toe — do  but  view  ae^ 

*  Ah!  would  thai  in  ilic  battle  1  bad  died! 
•*  I'm  quite  a  ■pectade.'*— ^  Yei,  1  aee  Ihnm^  ytr* 
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THE  MADMAN'S  LAMENT. 

Mad  was  I,  ny  jrou,  worthy  Miuter  Leech  t 
Well !  yoD  have  cared  me — yet  f  (bank  yoa  not ; 
I  would  ray  brain  bad  rather  been  too  hot 

For  all  your  cooling  balma— even  om  o*  tb*  reach 
Of  medicinal  art.    I  was  limb-fait. 
But  my  free  ipirit  flew  aloft  ongy  ved. 
I  waa  the  world»  not  of  the  world ;  the  vaat — 
Th«  mighty  oeean  thiobb'd  in  me  audibly ;    J 
giant  wavea  fer  iireedom  loar'd  and  ttrlved, 
wkile  they  heav'd,  and  foam'd,  and  howl'd 
within  me, 
I  laid  me  down  and  laugb'd!    I  wai  bappy  then. 
iK^m,  lor  Ihoae  dear  dellghla  I  oan  but  moan, 
Aai  Ibadly  bopa  that  I  may  oaee  agaia, 


A     SONNET. 

BT  HORACE  SMITH. 

Eternal  and  Omnipotent  Uraeen! 

Who  badV  the  world*  wiib  all  in  lives  complete^ 

Start  from  (he  void,  and  thrill  beneath  thy  feet^— 
Thee  I  adore  with  reverence  serene; 

Here  in  the  fields,  thine  own  caibedrmi  me«l. 
Built  by  tbyeelf— bliie-roof 'd,  and  hung  with  grae^ 

Wherein  all  breathing  things  in  concert  sweely 

Organ'd  by  wings,  perpetual  hymns  lepaal-^ 
Here  hast  thou  spread  ihat  book  to  ev*ry  %y0, 

Whoee  tonguf  and  truth,  all— dU  may  read  Md 
prove; 
Or  whose  three  Messed  leavea-^Eartb— -Ooaan^— 8ky, 

Tkiue  own  right  baad  haih  stamp'd  Migbi,  ii 
Lov^^ 
True  Triaity,  which  W«ds  in  due  degraa^ 
God,  Maft,  aad  Bralo,  m  mmoal  aonty* 
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IVB  trod  tk«  last  step  on  thy  strand. 

And  now  am  on  (hy  wave, 
*to  aeek  a  home  in  tome  far  land. 

But  haply  find  a  grave ! 
I  laek  net  where  my  bones  are  laid — 

Who  Wmpa  (hem  in  their  sheet ; 
1  reck  not  where  my  grave  is  made. 

If  ttoA  bf  human  feet 

My  aioaier,  ^gfand,  still  (hod  art, 

And  I  woold  be  thy  son ; 
Btti  thoo  hast  flung  me  from  (hy  haait, 

Wiib  many  a  wofthier  one ! 
1  lore  (bee,  oh !  (oo  much  to  say, 

And  like  a  lover  yearn ; 
For  though  I  turn  my  eyes  away. 

My  heart  I  cannot  tura ! 


no  oaa  raai  high,  fbo  lAiip  dips  low. 

The  wild  waves  overwhelnn— 
The  crew  ara  Iash*d  above,  belew  ■  ■ 

The  Mnsouin  to  the  helm ; 
Ba^e  oo,  niga  on,  thou  wreaking  wiikU^ 

Bon  on,  thOQ  welf'ring  sea ; 
Yo  cannot  be  mora  hard,  unkind, 

TboB  Kan  both  bata  to  ma ! 


I  BOOT  Bot  fMu§  vM#  tampsM 
Tkair  tago  will  aooB  bo  — 
Ikaodnoc  ^ 


! 


Tha  ftonitt  will  pam    the  angry  ^^^^ 

Will  know  a  day  of  calm. 
But  who  will  make  thee  whole  agahi. 

And  give  thy  wounds  a  balm  f 

Thy  sons  were  stiwig,  and  brav^,'^ind  b6ld ; 

Thou  wert  the  ocean's  heart ; 
Bot  power  hath  draln'd  their  veins  ibr  grid. 

And  Bipp'd  thy  vital  pad,— 
They  dare  not  think  of  what  they  wore, 

IVor  say  what  they  wooM  be ; 
Fbr  Eng'and  now  herself  doth  fear, 

Who  fear*d  no  enemy ! 

Thy  bow  wai  itrong  at  Aginrourt, 

Thy  lance  did  slain  Pbirtiera. — 
Tfiy  strength  shell  be  a  ibemo  Ibr  apart. 

As  now  it  is  ibr  team. 
Hsre'k  one,  fbr  wine  will  give  thoo  galK 

And  laugh  at  ihy  dtstrem; 
And  some  shall  triumph  in  thy  fkO, 

Who  feared  thy  mighttoeaif 

Farewell !    I  cannot  think  of  iheo, 

And  feel  no  filial  fear } 
1  eannot  dread  what  thou  amy^  ho, 

Withf  at  a  shiidd'ring  tear. 
I  weep  not  et  tlM  wr^ahing  wind. 

Nor  dread  the  awftil  sea, 
Thaogh  both  are  fell  iod  hwd 

1  fiBtB  Mi  iMi  iM  tea! 
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KXPBRIBHCBS     OF 


A    MODERN   PHILOSOPHER 


Datii  le»  petite*  hdUte  let  hone  onguene. 


LESSON    THE    FIRST. 


I.  Thi  pride  of  tncettry  it  a  ridiculous  and  empty  va- 
Bi^,  and  reflect!  moit  wofully  upon  our  own  unwor- 
thioeM.  Initead,  iherf  fore,  of  minding  who  or  what 
our  fathen  were,  let  ob  endeavour  to  conduct  our- 
lelf  OB  in  such  gnite  that  our  children  bhall  not  be 
ashamed  of  their  fathera.  Sir  Thoqias  Overbury  told 
a  young  sprig  of  fashion  who  had  been  boaitiing  of 
bis  ancestry,  that  he  was  like  a  potatoe — fur  the  only 
good  that  belonged  to  him  was  under  ground.  Gene- 
alogy  has  been  of  service  to  science  in  old  countries, 
in  furnishing  data  to  the  historian,  and  determining 
the  legitimacy  of  claims  to  contested  lands ;  but  by 
the  same  means  we  are  able  to  perceive  that  the  no- 
blest titles  are  traceable  to  some  outlaw  or  artisan,  it 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end;  a  ploughman  once 
told  a  peer,  **  I  have  as  good  blood  in  my  veins  as  you 
have,  0fi2y  Fve  loet  thepapere,"  Two  small  country 
squires  were  quarrelling,  in  England,  about  the  anti- 
quity of  their  families,  when  Squire  Fitzimith  ex- 
claimed with  an  air  of  triumph  to  his  antagonist,  De 
Brown,  '*  I  can  prove  that  my  family  is  more  ancient 
and  more  respectable  than  your's;  your  people  came 
in  with  the  Conqueror,  in  one  thousand  and  8ixty*siz. 
while  it  is  recorded  in  the  Domesday  Book  that  I  had 
an  ancestor  hanged  for  sacrilego  in  nine  hundred  and 
something.*' 

II.  Few  persons  know  how  to  drink  wine.  Any 
man  with  a  mouthpiece  can  swallow  the  fluid,  but  a 
▼ery  select  minority  are  gifted  with  palates  capable  ef 
appreciating  the  subtle  beauties  of**  the  Bottle  Imps.** 
We  do  not  drink  wine  now^aniays.  We  pour  it  down 
ow  throats;  brutalixing  our  taste  and  confounding 
perception  in  an  incongruous  mixture  that  would  dis- 
g«st  a  duck,  instead  of  revelling  in  the  individual  fla- 
vour of  some  one  bright  beverage.  A  wine  drinker, 
after  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  should  confine  himself 
to  one  sorl  of  wine,  and  one  only,  if  he  values  taste 
and  a  cool  copper.  But  at  our  public  tables,  we  drink 
a  different  wine  with  every  different  friend ;  and  in 
private  life  we  submit  to  the  fashionable  folly  of  tast- 
ing a  variety  to  please  the  pride  of  the  host,  or  the 
caoceit  of  some  numskull  who  fanciea  a  particular 
bland,  yet  most  likely  knows  not  the  difference  be- 
tween a  Johannisberger  and  the  Rudesheim.  The 
real  wine  drinker  takes  a  glass  of  some  light  dry  wine 
directly  after  his  soup.  This  custom  is  universal 
with  the  French,  and  is  called  U  coup  d'apree,  and  is 
eoosidered  so  wholesome  a  practice  that  the  physician 
ii  said  to  loae  a  fee  by  its  use.  A  pure,  light  Sherry, 
aoflficiently  old  to  be  free  from  the  dor  de  bota,  or 
mell  of  the  wine  skins,  is  a  toothsome  drink  in  the 
oaily  part  of  the  meal  If  you  would  know  the  real 
Jlavonr  of  aberry,  chew  it— fill  your  mouth  with  the 
ctBtaali  •f  fMr  gluB,  and  let  the  Uqonr  tittilala  jonr 


gums,  and  search  out  tho  secret  places  in  yoat 
With  meats  and  game,  imbibe  the  light  winea  of  lb 
Rhine  and  the  Moselle ;  detain  them  for  an  inattnt  U 
your  tongue's  tip,  and  tickle  them  for  their  flavoni^ 
The  veritable  champagne,  i/ymt  can  get  it,  in  tha  mSai 
wine,  and  decidedly  the  most  wholesome  if  drank  l» 
wards  the  end  of  your  dinner,  when  the  carbooieadl 
gas  assists  digesiion;  the  French  never  drink  Cfwa* 
pagne  during  the  meal.  If  yon  patronise  the  apaA- 
ling  brands,  swallow  your  wine  ere  the  efifervaaoflMi 
subsides,  and  let  it  rush  and  foam  down  your  delighid 
gullet  while  the  resuscitated  life  is  in  its  body..  Dl 
not  wait  for  the  death  of  the  dear  creature,  for  nofabt 
action  can  restore  the  flavor  of  the  mouseeux,  Remsa- 
ber,  that  all  wines  are  like  fish — they  cannot  be  swal- 
lowed too  soon  when  once  exhibited  to  the  light  of 
day.  If  you  are  nasty  enough  to  eat  cheese,  yoa  mtf 
restore  your  palate  by  a  glass  of  orthodox  old  poi^ 
smack  it  well  against  the  roof  of  your  mouth.  Hbm 
choose  your  wino  for  the  dessert,  and  stick  to  thatnt 
for  the  rest  of  your  sitting.  Madeira  is  a  noble  tippkb 
if  grown  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  ;  it  may  ht 
obtained  of  a  better  quality  here,  in  America,  than  ii 
any  other  part  of  the  globe — let  it  trickle  over  year 
tongue  in  gentle  n  volets.  Claret  is  an  innocent  arti- 
cle for  imbibition  in  the  dog^lays,  but  its  delicaia  lli^ 
vour  is  lost  on  a  vitiated  palate. 

III.  Tho  seduction  of  female  virtue  is  a  poor 
ness.  No  bipeif  with  the  heart  of  a  man  or  the  fM- 
ings  of  a  gentleman  could  be  dirty  enough  to  raaakm 
a  fond,  confiding  girl,  because  he  has  the  power  to  di 
so  with  impunity.  I  am  not  preaching  about  the  m- 
morality  of  the  thing ;  no  one  ever  attempted  to  dsnf 
that :  but  I  wiih  my  pupils  to  consider  the  aednrtiw 
of  a  young  girl*  as  a  mean,  unworthy  action.  SoppsM 
you  admit  a  fellow  to  yonr  table,  and  he  repnja  ytfU 
hospitality  by  entering  your  cabinet,  and  stealing  jov 
must  valuable  gem — is  he  not  a  dishoneat,  palBy 
scoundrel,  worthy  your  severest  execration  ?— Anolhef 
fellow  sneaks  into  the  heart  of  a  helpless  femininib 
and  robs  her  of  her  richest  treasure — the  seducer  ii 
tho  largest  rascal,  for  the  thief  risks  a  punishment,  and 
may  make  something  by  his  roguery.  What  shonld 
we  say  of  him  who  entered  a  flower  garden,  and  kidc- 
ed  over  the  choicest  flowers,  and  trampled  then  in 
the  dust,  leaving  their  soiled  leaves  to  fade  in 
tore  decay,  or  drooping  out  a  miserable 
stained  and  dishonoured.  How  much  more  eredikable 
is  it  to  lawfully  gather  a  choice  flower  from  the  pnrrtt 
stem,  and  place  it  in  your  bosom,  eiyoying  iia  fragrant 
and  cherishing  its  beauty,  free  from  the  stains  of  dui 
world's  mud.  Woman  is  the  flower  of  homnnllg^ 
for  our  own  aikea  let  as  not  debase  her. 

IV.  There  is  a  vnlgar  erriNr  afloat  that  it  it 
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be  helped  twice  to  eoup.  Fudge!  Ease  i«the 
lence  of  good  breeding,  and  it  matlen  not  how 
bionable  eocieCy  may  be,  yoa  mcay  do  as  you  like 
not  annoying  to  your  neigh bour>  If  tha  soop  is 
od,  and  the  fish  onhiviting,  go  the  second  edition  of 
)  potage  by  all  means.  The  man  who  cheated  his 
•mach  of  another  helping  front  fear  of  being  thought 
polite,  would  murder  hisfather  if  it  was  fashionable 
be  an  orphan. 

V.  Carrying  a  walking  stick  or  hand  cane  is  a  good 
■torn,  and  may  be  usefuL  If  you  get  into  a  row, 
d  find  it  imperative  to  do  a  bit  of  gladiatorial,  fight 
•or  way  with  your  cane ;  bnt  if  you  value  the  cha- 
st/BT  of  a  gentleman,  never  draw  a  knife — it  is  the 
t  of  an  assassin,  and  betrays  the  worst  of  cowardice, 
abbing  has  become  popular,  I  admit,  but  its  glories 
ill  be  evanescent  The  good  sense  of  the  people 
nt  see  the  brutality  of  the  custom,  and  the  cutting 
d  carving  of  live  bodies  will  be  left  to  the  surgeons, 
igllisra  is  a  pretty  amusement,  but  its  public  practice 
not  congenial,  and  if  you  fall  amongst  blackguards, 
»u  cannot  ensure  fair  play.  If  you  must  fight,  and  a 
oaker  may  occasionally  be  forced  into  a  scrimmage, 
le  your  stick ;  and  if  you  expect  mischief,  carry  a 
eea  hickory  cane,  about  the  size  of  your  middle 
iger ;  or  a  sprig  of  English  ash.  Let  it  be  quite 
Wight,  and  devoid  of  the  curl  at  the  thick  end. 
lien  you  have  made  up  you^  mind  to  go  to  work, 
itch  hold  of  your  stick  about  a  foot  from  the  thick 
id ;  jTon  will  have  more  government  over  yeur  wea- 
n  that  way  than  any  other;  and,  in  case  oft  miss, 
m  can  recover  jour  guard  directly.  The  short  end 
ill  give  yon  the  use  of  an  additional  weapon— an 
bctive  spur  for  the  ribs  of  your  adversaries.  You 
ill  be  enabled  to  present  one  of  them  with  a  poke 
od  &vour  another  with  a  thump  almost  at  the  same 
KNDenL  It  is  useful  alto  to  peg  with  at  close  quar- 
•ra.  if  you  see  one  of  your  friends  drawing  his  tooth* 
ick  against  you.  hit  it  a  crack  with  your  Mhillelah, 
id  knock  it  to  smithereens.  You  may  do  a  very 
went  fight  with  a  stick  of  this  sort ;  it  ia  quite  as 
Meisive  as  the  Bowie  knife,  and  destitute  of  its  blood- 
unliness.  Murder  is  a  terrible  anti-soporific,  and 
M  daily  sight  of  your  victim's  widow  and  three  father- 
w  diildren  will  not  assist  dyspepsia.  Stick  to  sticks, 
nd  cat  knives. 

VI.  The  best  cigars  in  the  world  are  the  old,  black- 
loking,  small  sized  Puerto  Princip^,  but  the  real  ar 
d*  is  rarely  to  be  obtained.  The  next  best  are  the 
it>bodied.  light-coloured,  squab  Habanas,  made  by  the 
ridow  Woodville.  Many  scheming  dealers  buy  foreign 
ifaacco  en  resia,  and  some  of  our  best  looking  cigars 
re  made  of  common  Maryland  weed,  poorly  cured, 
nd  covered  with  a  smooth,  lip-inviting  leaf  of  Cuba 
nlture. 

TU.  When  you  see  an  how-d'ye-do  acquaintance 
dvance  with  a  sneaking  look,  like  a  fawning  spaniel, 
nd  hear  him  stutter  oat  some  indistinct  apology  about 
olOT  protested,  hard  times,  and  friendship,  you  know  of 
sane  that  he  meditates  a  divernon  upon  your  wallet 
tiAw  he  caa  oonplete  his  request,  bant  him  up  by 
Uif  him  te  kmi  yea  a  cool  thouiand  for  a  week  or 
Ml    If  he  ii  a  ke&r,  and  yoa  wiah  to  drop  hii 


acquaintance,  lend  him  an  X ;  you  will  never  i 
again,  and  you  sell  him  pretty  cheap  as  loafers  ga 

VIII.  Never  marry  a  thin-lipped  woman  I    Deceit 
and  devilment  lurk  beneath  a  lean  labiality.    A  bright 
eye,  a  rosy  cheek,  and  other  prettinesses  of  youth  may 
entrap  the  heart,  and  blind  the  lover  to  the  formaiiem 
ofthe  lip«,  particularly  if  the  smile  be  winning  and  the 
teeth  white,  but  beware !  a  cold  heart,  a  long  tongue, 
and  lean  lips  are  sure  associates.    Cross  old  maida, 
scolds,  tattlers,  prudes,  vixens,  and  other  vermin  aro 
invariably  thin-lipped.    The  paucity  of  material  in 
the  labial  development  is  amply  supplied  in  the  lin- 
gual ;  ergo,  where  the  lips  are  poor,  be  assured  tlmt 
tongue  is  plentiful.  It  is  not  requisite  that  the  mouth'e 
doors  should  be  labrosal  as  a  Congo  belle's ;  the  blab- 
ber lip  of  the  African  accords  with  her  nasal  naoghti- 
ness  and  stuntetf  brow ;  but  whera  the  red  and  white 
are  delicately  eommingled,  we  expect  a  corresponding 
beauty  in  the  mouth ;  and  what  beauty  can  the  most 
besotted  inamorata  discover  in  a  small  colourless  streak 
of  exility?    The  workings  of  a  ripe  and  red  plump 
pair  of  lips,  in  animated  speech,  are  as  expressive  ae 
the  glances  of  the  charmer's  eye.    This  is  a  startling 
assertion,  you  will  say.  but  it  is  true.  Mark,  in  futuro, 
learn,  and  be  convinced.    Kissing  thin  lipa  is  positive 
nonsense— €old  and  comfortless 

Like  frozen  water  to  a  starved  snake ; 
But,  oh,  ye  gods!  the  rapture  of  a  basial  salute  from 
our  heart's  darling!  to  taste  the  nectar  of  lips  full  of 
life  and  love — pulpy  as  a  sun-ripe  peach — ruddy  ae 
the  blushing  rose — and  formed 

As  kissing  cherriee  tempting  grow. 
IX.  Dr.  Kitchener,  when  directing  the  oonoectioo 
of  lemonade,  talks  about  quintessence  of  lemon-peel, 
and  pyroligneoos  vinegar,  and  crystallized  lemon  acid, 
and  clarified  syrup  or  capillaire.    Humbug !    Lemon, 
ade,  well  conc(»cted.  is  a  pretty  lady-like  tipple — and 
it  is  to  be  made  as  palatable  and  pleasant  as  the  sher- 
bet that  old  Mahomet  is  now  handing  to  his  Ilonris  in 
the  seventh  heaven,  and  that  too  without  any  of  the 
doctor's  fine  materials.    The  lemonade  generally  ad- 
ministered at  the  hotels  is  enough  to  give  a  cayman 
the  cholera — common  steam  sugar  with  its  oonconu- 
taiits  of  sand  and  dirt — and  half  of  the  body  of  a  lemon, 
which  is  mashed,  pounded,  and  dabbled  to  the  con- 
sistency of  pea-soup,  with  half  a  hundred  pips  in  the 
way  of  peas.    How  reasonable  people  can  insult  their 
inwards  with  such  a  concentration  of  nasiiness  is  to 
me  beyond  belief.    A  mud  turtle  would  turn  his  tail 
to  it     Some  persons  qualify  it  with  a  little  brandy, 
which  makea  it  something  like  the  ghost  of  cold  poneli, 
but  no  more  to  be  compared  to  genuine  lemonade  tlian 
the  Roman  gcurtiumd'g  celebrated  salacacaby  is  la  a 
dish  of  stewed  terrapins.  To  make  a  drinkable  lemon- 
ade, get  a  pound  of  sugar  candy,  and  dissolve  it  in  half 
a  pint  of  warm  water  (a  gaod  rule  for  oU  sweet  drinks) 
add   the  juice  of  six  lemons,  and  strain  the  whole 
into  a  large  glass  bowl.    Place  several  lumps  of  dean- 
ice  in  the  centre  of  the  eryatal,  and  pour  in  a  ooople 
of  bottles  of  good  La  Fitie.    Float  a  slice  or  two  of 
pineapple,  and  yoa  have  a  superior  faeolation  vrorthy 
a  lover's  hand  end  lady*ii  lip,  and  the  Tefy  tfiinciir 
•netkii  in  t  lonaMfa  vie«  '^^ 
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THE  OBNTLBMAN'S  MAOAXINB. 


AM    I    A    GOLD    COQUETTE? 

BY     CATHERIKK     B.     WATERMAN. 


tmn  toll  B«  1  an  volatile, 

An  aiapi  in  wf  art, 
Bataaae  Tva  many  ipala  to  All 

Within  my  kiving  iMart 
Tbay  tell  na  I  an  fend  of  ehaiifa. 

kfA,  like  ih'  ineonatant  bee, 
F^amiweat  loaweet,  I  love  to  laoge. 

All  fttlerleia  and  inm, 
Bui  wooM  they  look  into  ny  breaat, 

WkeM  young  fend  iNoughta  have  met. 
See  how  iheir  deep  impreiaioRa  real, 

They'd  aay  I'm  no  Coquette. 

My  heart  ffoia  childhood**  early  dayi 

Haih  in  its  uacherk'd  flow, 
8catler*d  the  sunlight  of  its  rnyt. 

In  a  perpetual  glow. 
With  guahiog  tendemen  it  dung 

To  all  around,  above ; 
To  ^\tr§  bud  and  flower  thai  apnim^ 

For  it  waa  made  to  lave. 
And  if  with  an  OQipariog  hand. 

It  gaihem  flowVets  yet, 
And  luvea  alike  the  mingled  baodt 

Am  1  a  culd  Cuguettot 


There  are  deep  tonee  within  ny  hewtp 

They've  slept  the  sleep  of  yeara  ; 
Why  should  1  wake  ihem,  bui  to  slut 

The  unavailing  tears. 
They  are,  ae  harpe,  too  flnely  sf nwf 

For  stranger  bands  to  sound; 
And  careless  flngeis  o'er  them  flmif 

Would  probe  an  unheal'd  wound. 
If  joy's  realities  are  o'er. 

Bright  fancies  glad  me  yet ; 
My  bark  of  liope  was  wreck'd  near 

Am  1  a  eoM  Coquette  9 

I 

But  if  to  love  the  suiuiy  earth. 

The  bright  and  glorious  akies. 
The  summer  buds  that  spring  to  hiith, 

In  rainbow  tinted  dyes ; 
And  joy  in  all  that  care  begniliik 

And  from  the  maiqr  claim 
Afection's  food  and  cheering  tmiln^ 

And  friendship's  sacred  flame ; 
To  hold  them  to  my  henrt,  and  atill 

Its  sad  but  vain  regret. 
Is  to  be  weak  and  volaiiU— 

I  am  n  cold  Coquette. 


TEMPER. 


Ov  all  personoland  mental  attractions,  the  two  most 
permanent  are  undoubtedly  smoothness  <iX  skin  and 
temper — a  son  of  velvetness  of  body  and  mind. — 
Aa  they  buih  esperially  depend  upon  the  digestion, 
thai  is  one  of  the  sirongesi  arguments  for  attending  to 
its  slate.  Fur  once  that  the  actions  of  humsn  beings 
aie  guided  by  reason,  ninety  and  nine  times  they  are 
nMHe  or  lew  influenced  by  temper.  It  is  an  even 
temper  only  that  allows  reason  her  full  dominion,  and 
enables  us  to  arrive  at  any  intended  end  by  the  near- 
em  wey,  or  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  ohp 
alnde  to  advancement  or  happiness  so  great  as  an  un- 
disciplined temper— a  tem{)er  subject  to  pique  or  un- 
eeriainty.  Pique  is  at  onre  the  bitterest  aiid  most 
absurd  enemy  a  man  ran  have.  It  will  make  him 
run  counter  to  his  deareat  interests,  and  at  the  same 
time  render  him  completely  regardless  of  the  interests 
of  all  around  him.  Ii  will  make  him  blindly  violate 
•very  principle  of  trnih,  honesty,  and  humanity,  and 
defeat  the  most  important  buMiness.  or  break  up  the 
happiest  party.wiihout  remorse,  or  a  seeming  conscious- 
nesa  of  doing  what  is  wrong.  It  is  pity  that  those  who 
nUuw  themselves  to  be  subject  lo  it.  are  not  treated  with 
n  great  deel  mcHte  severity  tlian  they  usually  are ;  fer, 
in  tiuth,  they  are  greater  peals  In  annwiy  than  aU  the 


I  criminals  who  infest  it.  and,  in  my  opinion* 
>nuch  more  blamewonhy.     I  have  remariudv  AM 
persons  much  given  to  pique,  are  frequently 
larly  strict  in  the  outward  observanees  of  raligit 
They  must  have  strange  notions,  or  rather  no 
at  all  of  the  spirit  of  Chriatianiiy ;  and  the 
they  hear  must  fall  upon  the  most  stony  of 
Nny,  I  have  met  with  persons  so  insensible  to  | 
priety,  as  to  avow  without  scruple,  that  they  hnvn 
oflT  attending  a  place  of  worriiip  from  aame  au] 
affront  they  have  received  there.    The 
sentence  of  Fenelon's  Telemachus  is  so  much  la 
son  with  my  sentiments,  and  is  n  well  eiprsssedt 
I  will  conclude  with  it. 

"  Above  all  things,  be  on  your  guard  afainal 
temper.  It  is  an  enemy  that  will  accompany  ynft 
everywhere,  to  the  last  hour  of  your  life.  If  y«K 
listen  to  it,  it  will  frasirate  your  designs.  It  irfll 
make  you  lose  the  most  important  opportunitiea,  mA, 
will  inspire  yon  with  the  inclinations  and  aveminna  nf 
a  child,  to  the  prejudice  of  your  graveat  intawta^ii 
Temper  causes  the  greatest  afliaira  to  be  deeideA  ly  > 
the  moat  paltry  reaaor» ;  it  obscursa  eveiy  talaal.  psi 
nilyaea  evciy  eneify,  and  rendera  iia  vielunni 
waak,  vile,  and  insupportable.* 
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THE    CONVICT    AND    HIS    WIFK. 


BAVES    FROM    A    LIFE    IN    LONDON.— No.    I 


BT    WILLIAM    S.    BUKTOR. 


HE    CONVICT   AUTD    HIS   WIF 


rreniBg,  in  tkt  fall  of  the  year  1828, 1  vm  | 
I  hone  from  a  laie  supper  at  tbt  house  of  a ' 
lud  was  much  surpriseiJ  to  observa  on  ap> 
ig  the  Surrey  side  of  Blm-klViar's  Bridge,  a 
heavy  cavalry  picketerl  in  ilio  little  square  by 
lediate  side  of  the  roadway.  The  polished 
meats  of  the  Life  Guards  glittered  in  the 
moonlight,  and    ilie  dismounted  men    were 

in  small  conversational  gnmps,  or  attending 
losings  of  their  Hanoverian  chargers.  Upon 
I  aaccnaine<l  that  the  cavalry  was  intended 
eort  to  a  large  body  of  convicts,  uhn,  at  mid 
era  to  commence  their  journey  to  the  hulks 
k  ships  at  Portsmouth,  preparatory  to  embarka* 
the  penal  settlements  in  New  South  Wales, 
ilood  upon  the  rise  of  the  bridge,  gaziog  at 
ireaqiie  appearance  of  the  troopers*  temporary 
.  ike  heavy  bell  oC  St  Paul's  boomed  out  the 
t  hour.  Cre  it  had  finished  striking,  the  small- 
lea  gave  (urth  their  chiotes  in  avery  variety 

I  waa  listening  to  the  gradual  declination  of 
ds,  when  I  thought  I  heard  a  female's  cry  lor 
oompanied  by  hysterical  shrieks.  I  climbed 
ilrade.and  looked  upon  the  waier,  imagining 
cries  proceeded  from  some  person  in  danger ; 
a  boat  vexed  the  bosom  of  old  father  Thames, 
ided  rapidly  through  the  proud  arches  of  the 
ind  seemed  lo  rejoice  in  the  beams  of  the  roe- 
Boon,  whose  spleiuJur  imparled  a  life-like 
i  to  his  deep  and  turbid  Haters. 
nes  urdiKireiM  were  repeated.  A  cavalry  of- 
ibed  rapidly  acrosM  the  bri(l>{e — the  word  was 
»  Bouiit,  Slid  in  un  insiant.  the  Life  Guards 
rated  by  the  roadni.Ie  in  m.-irehing  order.  A 
Ht  distant  rumbling  attract*. <!  the  attcDiion  of 
iicr  gazer*,  and  a  shout  oi  "  they  are  coming/' 
awed  by  a  rush  lo  the  centre  ol  the  bridge.^ 
I  to  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  and  after 
run,  iound  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of 
who  were  assembled  tu  gaze  their  last  upon 
nvict  frienda,  and  exchange  a  short  but  sad 

n 

ndividaals  composing  thi>t  oRsemblage  scarcely 
d  thirty  in  number,  and  wercofa  motley  appear- 
i  bahaviouR  several  of  the  lowest  of  the  scarcely 
iftings  who  infest  iho  siieets  in  the  garb  of  fe- 
rera  leaniag  against  the  baluHtrades,  uttering 
t  piofanity,  and  swallowing  glars  afker  glasa 
IkwDurili*  gin— lliey  were  waiting  to  wish  a 
lage  to  ooe  of  their  old  friends.  Two  young 
riyeclahla  appearance,  were  aiiting  ea  th« 


edge  of  the  kerk  aitM^  mad  cryiaf  btttari/  Uwir  fc» 
ther  was  aenteaced  to  be  tfaneported  for  Ufti*  and 
ihey  were  left  friendlesa  toalniggle  thraogk  ike  worl^ 
An  oM  man,  sadly  emaciated  and  pa? erty  Hiif !<■# 
with  hia  hat  pressed  ckMely  over  kia  ejpef^  toak  tkail 
and  restless  tnma  on  iba  p%}kway  of  ika  bridge^  aok* 
bing  badly,  and  akivering  aa  tke  nigkt  wind  pena- 
traied  the  renta  ia  hia  old  and  tattered  ganBenta  A 
couple  of  short,  tkick-eaC  bmb,  ia  longriailed  c«al% 
breeches,  and  high-bar  ikoaa.  evinced  aynpatkf  te 
the  fate  of  a  brutker  piekpuckei— wkile  aoma  walU 
dressed  ewells,  in  while  bats  and  top  boocs^  weta  wail 
ing  to  give  a  parting  cheer  to  a  priae-fighter  wka  kai 
eacaped  puniKhment  for  killing  hia  bma  in  tka  img, 
but  waa  *•  gating  la  Botany"  iar  kigkway  robbaijr  aC 
an  aggravated  naiara. 

Several  detached  groapi,  principally  of  feaala% 
crowtled  la  the  centre  af  tke  bridge*  aa  Ike  carriafa 
containing  the  coovicu  cane  in  sighb  U  waa  a  apa^ 
cious,  keavily-bttilt  open  wagon*  with  aidaa  af  kigl^ 
solid  wood*  and  drawn  by  aiz  borsaa.  Tke  prtioi>ai% 
all  of  whom  were  ander  sentence  of  baniikoiaQi  Af 
life,  filled  the  interior  of  the  vehicle,  in  a  aalid  wami, 
and  were  secured  by  neck  and  wrist  chaina  to  baia  af 
iron  running  from  the  top  of  the  wagon'e  sidas^  kee^ 
ing  tko  oonvicta  in  an  upright  and  constrained  paai* 
tion.  and  preventing  tke  possibility  af  eacapa.  PtaUaa 
officers,  heavily  armed,  rode  in  firoot  and  bekind  tka 
wsgon,  and  the  deiackmant  of  cavalry  brougkt  up  tka 
rear. 

When  the  wagoa  gained  tka  centre  of  tka  bridgaiii 
hall  was  made  of  some  five  or  aiz  minntca.  It  waa  to 
take  advantage  of  this  necanary  or  albwad  daUf^ 
that  the  persoiks  above  described  had  assembled  Tka 
custom  of  halting  upon  the  bridge  ia  but  a  gnodaa* 
tured  excuse,  giving  tke  prisoner!  an  opportnnilj  oim 
last  farewell  free  from  the  crowd  of  kilegaaeni  wkidi 
would  attend  them  at  the  prison  gates,  or  in  one  af 
the  more  frequented  thoruughfarea  of  the  malropalii. 

The  convicts'  friends  closed  round  the  wagon*  aadl 
ihe  following  mixture  of  frivolity  and  horror  mif  kn 
deemed  a  fair  sample  of  the  oooversaiioa. 

**  Hey  up,  Billee,"  whispered  one  of  tka  piekpook* 
ets  to  his  friend  in  the  wagon,  *'  you're  a  tmiapb  and 
no  miatake^ — if  you'd  a  sniicked  about  ikal  ere  kea  aa 
waa  cracked  o'  Ileaster  Monday  night,  you'd  a  laggad 
the  bilingon  us" 

**  God  watch  over  yon,  my  girls,"  aaid  an  agitataA 
voice  from  the  and  of  the  wagon, "  keep  from  atraal 
walking  and  Ike  brothel— if  yan  are  foroad  to  waik 
jaur  fipgan  IP  iha  boiM.  da  il  WtJh  ijkwaa«%»\BkiA 
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not  your  aoul  alive.  Stairt,  lie  down  and  die  in 
the  keonel— do  anything,  however  horrible,  in  prefer- 
ence to  prostitution." 

**  Dear  father,'*  eobbed  out  the  two  girls,  with  their 
mrms  around  each  other's  necks,  "  dear  father,  what 
are  your  poor  litile  girls  to  do  alone  f  Father,  father, 
we  do  not  mean  to  live." 

«•  Get  out,  you  old  grumbler!  what  do  you  frighten 
the  children  for  ?  IIere»  take  a  glass  of  this,  my  young 
mis,  and  see  how  quickly  blue  ruin  will  smother  the 
blue  devils." 

**  Father,  dear  fatlier,"  said  one  of  the  girls,  "  if  we 
ttaal  anything,  will  they  tend  u»  after  you  f " 

"  Hooraw»  Charlee ;  don't  snivel,  my  lad  o*  wax." 
aud  the  friends  of  the  pugilist  **They  haven't 
knocked  all  the  fight  out  of  you  yet.  If  ill-luck  has 
given  you  a  floorer,  jump  merrily  on  your  pins,  and 
let  'em  see  that  you  can  come  to  time." 

The  old  man  in  the  tattered  coat  had  erept  under 
the  side  of  the  wagon,  and  as  he  rained  his  head  to 
address  one  of  the  convicts,  the  light  of  the  moon  be- 
trayed the  thick,  red  blotches  of  intemperance  (hnt 
cevered  his  face.  "Robert — Rebert — will  you  not 
apeak  to  me  f^will  you  part  from  your  old  father 
without  one  kind  word  ?" 

A  youth— almost  a  boy — ^leancl  over  the  side,  and 
answered,  with  bitter  malignity,  *'  When  was  my  fa- 
ther kind  to  me  f  Who  has  been  my  ruin,  but  my 
fiither  f  Who  drove  me  to  sin  f  who  taught  me  to 
•wear — to  drink — to  lie — to  thieve  ?  my  father!  my 
wicked,  drunken  father?  Why,  then,  should  I  speak 
kindly  to  my  enemy — ^my  cursed  enemy,  who  has 
caused  me  to  stand  here  a  chained  felon,  in  the  very 
Uoasom  of  my  youth." 

«*  Do  not  mne  me,  Bob !"  said  the  old  man,  endea- 
fooring  to  climb  up  the  wagon  wheel ;  "  du  not  ciirae 
me,  for  your  mother's  sake." 

••  I  do  curse  you /or  her  take — for  the  sake  of  my 
poor  mother's  broken  heart.  I  curse  you  fur  my  sis- 
ter's sake— who  was  driven  to  infamy  by  your  bru- 
tality. I  curso  you  for  myself;  your  son,  whom  first 
you  Unght  to  sin,  and  then,  like  a  drunken  fuol,  be- 
trayed to  punish 'nent  and  shame." 

"  Do  not  corse  m«.  Bob!"  again  whimpered  the  old 
man,  who  had  olimlted  on  to  the  oave  of  the  wheel, 
and  was  extending  his  arms  as  if  praying  forgiveness 
irom  his  convict  child.  The  youth  lifted  his  mana- 
cled hands,  and  smote  the  old  man  a  heavy  blow 
upon  the  head  ;  he  fell,  stuimed,  upon  the  stones,  and 
lay  without  a  sign  of  life. 

The  women  liAed  up  the  wretched  father,  and 
poured  down  his  throat  a  quantity  of  the  liquid  fire 
whose  devouring  flumes  had  already  scorched  his 
heart  The  little  girls  crie<l  bitterly  as  the  old  man 
ftll,  for  in  the  reproaches  of  the  brutal  son,  ihcy  re- 
cognised the  causes  of  their  own  despair. 

Disgusted  with  the  hqrrors  of  this  scene,  I  crossed 
ttie  road,  and  discovered  a  very  different  group  on 
the  other  side  of  the  wagon.  A  middle-aged  man  was 
■landing  in  the  centre  of  the  pathway,  and  praying 
that  the  forgivenesa  of  the  Most  High  might  be  ei- 
tended  to  his  erring  chihl.  A  young  and  delicate  fa- 
■tb  WM  endttvouring  tolifl  a  baby  •nffidrntly  high 


to  reach  the  lips  of  its  felon  father— bat  she  waa  isa 
weak  to  accomplish  her  intent. 

**  Never  mind,  Kroily."  said  a  low,  aoft  voice,  "  a^ 
ver  mind,  my  love;    1  should  have  liked  to 
kissed  my  child  once  more  before  I  said  farewell 
ever^and  it  must  be  said  in  a  few  short 
now." 

I  stepped  forward f  and  taking  the  child  fiom  to 
mother's  trembling  arms,  lifted  it  to  the  level  of  its 
father's  lipa.  **  Bless  you.  sir.  for  this  act  of  kindneas! 
and  bless  thee,  too,  my  babe.  Ah.  my  little  girl 
not  recollect  her  father  in  the  convict  or  eba  i 
shrinks  instinctively  from  the  pollution  of  hia  lipi.** 

"  Harry,  Harry,  do  not  talk  ao— apeak  to  bw, 
fort  me,  or  I  »hnll  full  bi>neaih  your  wagon  wheris.** 

*'  Can  1  fomrnri  the  woman  I  have  rained— ibe 
heart  1  have  broktrii— or  the  parent  w  ho»e  gray  hainl 
have  disgraced  ?  Liiiily.  listen  to  my  last  adjeratioaf 
I  am  banished — trniiKporifd  for  life.  Thia  ia  ay 
death-night — from  the  murofut  that  the  wagon  mom 
upon  its  journey,  you  will  ree  me  no  more-**I  am  na 
longer  a  living  heing  in  the  eyes  *»i  the  law.  Toa 
are,  therefore  free — f;»rgci  mc— aud  you  may  yel  ha 
happy." 

*'  Happy !  oh,  Harry,  are  you  not  the  father  of  ay 
babe?  the  husband  of  my  virgin  heart?— the  aaly 
being  I  can  ever  lovet  Harry!  Harry!  oh,  Go^ 
they  are  going  on — I  have  ao  much  to  say.  Hany! 
is  there  no  hope  t    You  mast  not— shall  not  ga" 

The  word  waa  given  for  the  cavalcade  to 
The  hear^Bmitten  wife  clung  to  the  wheels,  and  ia 
the  impotency  of  grief,  essayed  to  stop  the  progreaiaf 
the  ponderous  vehicle.  With  a  gentle  force,  I  Maa 
her  arms  from  their  rude  embrace,  and  bore  her,  ia 
strong  convulsions,  to  the  side-walk  of  the  bridge.  "At 
convict's  father  ran  to  her  assistance,  and  kneeling  oa 
the  bn>ad  flagway,  bare-headed,  in  the  cold  rooeD- 
light,  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  pieicing  agony,  "God! 
God !  why  did  I  nut  tliare  hit  mother* t  grate  V 

The  wagon  moved  rapidly  on.  A  bunt  of  angviA 
broke  from  the  deimriing  convicts,  and  the  agoniiiag 
cries  of  a  lant  fn  re  well  were  miied  with  the  vsiU 
shouts  and  drunken  laughter  of  the  profligate  loat, 
which  brol*e  into  a  loud  huna  as  the  van,  with  to 
load  of  crime  and  wretchedness,  tumbled  heavily 
over  tho  htilluw  pavement  of  the  bridge. 

The  majority  ulihe  by-«uinders  rapidly  diaappearcd; 
and  several  minuies  elapsed  ere  the  suffering  wife 
gave  tokens  ofTciuriiing  consciousness.  ** Harry, 
th«  first  word  hhe  uiiere«l,  and  afler  a  few 
of  wild  uncorihly  glaring,  she  jumped  violently  np, 
and  endeavoured    to   climb  the  balustrades   ef  the 
bridge,  as  if  she  me.int  to  precipitate  herself  into  the 
water  that  was  rolling  fur  l^encaih.    I  had  snatched  tha 
baby  from  the  cold  stones,  ond  with  such  an  incam- 
brance.  was  unable  to  compete  with  the  m<iihcr*a  fran- 
tic struggles.    1  cried  aloud  for  help.    The   father 
rose  from  his  knees,  and  clinging  to  her  garmenla, 
■aid  in  a  low  but  earnest  voice,  **  Emily,  yoar  chiM 
requires  your  life."    She  turned  round,  and  anaidiipf 
her  baby  from  my  arma,  preaaed  it  to  her  breast,  and* 
boiat  into  a  flood  of  teaia.    I  accompanied  the 
eia  to  their  wretched  home.    My  aervicaa  wave 
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fuOy  ■eknowledged,  and  the  old  gentleman  requested 
me  not  to  leave  him  in  his  dolor»  (or  be  felt  that,  if 
alone,  the  horron  ofthe  night  would,  drive  him  mad. 
I  remained  in  conversation  with  them  till  the  rays  ofthe 
ami  penetrated  throngh  the  chinks  of  the  shutters  into 
the  small  nncomlbitable  room  that  served  for  the  domi- 
eil  of  the  father  of  the  convict  and  his  widowed  wife. 
Mn.  Melton  was  young,  and  had  been  pretty,  but  the 
canker  worm  had  blighted  the  blossom,  and  lines  of 
wretchedness  and  care  had  changed  the  handsome 
girl  into  a  pale  and  haggard  wife.  She  was  scarcely 
twenty  years  of  age  when  she  married  Harry  Melton, 
a  medical  student,  of  respectable  family:  shortly  af)cr 
marriage,  her  husband  commenced  practice  upon  his 
own  accoant,  with  every  prospect  of  success. 

"Ah,  air,"  said  Mrs.  Melton,  ''I  cannot  depict  the 
intensity  of  my  bliss  upon  my  wedding  day.  I  adored 
my  Harry  with  a  paasion  amounting  to  idolatry— my 
afleciion  assumed  a  devotion  that  was  absolutely  sin- 
ful. I  hung  upon  his  words,  and  studied  his  very 
looks;  and  in  the  absorojng  worship  of  my  love,  forgot 
ray  paienta-^friends — the  worlds-nay,  for  a  time  I 
almost  forgot  my  God.  I  have  been  terribly  punished 
for  thia  error  of  my  heart 

"■For  two  years,  two  fleeting  years,  I  was  a  happy, 
Miasfal  creature;  the  fairy  dreams  of  ray  youth  were 
realised.  My  husband  loved  me,  and  as  I  hung  upon 
hla  arm,  and  enjoyed  the  sunshine  of  his  beauteous 
amile,  I  felt  as  if  I  could  have  defied  the  malice  of 
the  world.  You  most  excuse  my  rhapsodies;  I  have 
DO  other  joya  but  the  remerobrancea  of  those  sun-Iii 
days. 

**My  mother  shared  our  happiness,  and  my  husband's 
fodier  passed  many  joyous  hours  by  our  pleasant  fire- 
aida.  The  birth  of  my  daughter  seemed  to  incieose 
oar  general  content.  Harry,  occupied  in  his  profession 
dnrlng  the  day,  returned  in  the  evening,  and  forgot 
the  world's  annoyances  in  the  caresses  of  his  wife  and 
ehikf.  Gndoally,  however,  he  became  abstracted  and 
ecofwed  paased  mnch  of  his  time  from  home— and, 
fbiallf ,  found  constant  excuses  for  night  visits  to  pa. 
tienta  living  at  cooriderable  distances.  I  thought,  and 
yctlaearcely  dared  to  entertain  the  thought,  that  there 
waa  a  foroMlity  in  bis  kindness  to  me  that  savoured 
Bach  of  constraint,  and  an  impatient  tone  in  his  an- 
swers to  my  inquiries  about  the  names  of  his  newly- 
acqoired  customers.  According  to  hn  account,  his 
practice  occupied  every  moment  of  his  time,  yet  our 
apparent  income  became  daily  less,  and  I  was  fre- 
quently compelled  to  borrow  the  price  of  our  daily 
bread.  It  waa  painfully  evident  that  my  husband 
had  formed  some  connexion  that  tore  him  from  all  pro- 
iesaional  avocations,  and  absorbed  the  means  of  sup- 
porting his  wife  and  child. 

**  f  longed,  yet  feared  to  lax  him  with  his  baseness, 
for  I  dreaded  to  disgust  biro  with^bis  home.  I  strove, 
by  all  the  little  arts  aflection  knows,  by  all  the  fond 
cndearmenta  he  once  prized,  to  win  him  back  to  his 
domestic  love — bat  all  in  vain.  A  sullen  gloominess 
posaemed  him  wholly,  arkl  he  would  frequently  ab- 
aent  himself  for  many  days. 

*  I  meDtioocd  ay  anapicioni  to  hia  father,  and  he 
•oofifiBed  my  ftua.    Ha  had  loqg  known  hia  son's 
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disgrace,  and  had  frequently  remonstrated  with  him, 
but  without  eflect. 

**  1  will  not  attempt  depicting  the  agony  of  ayoong 
confiding  wife,  upon  discovering  the  infidelity  of  the 
husband  she  adores.  I  will  not  mention  the  strugglea 
of  my  pride,  the  natural  pride  of  a  faithful  wife— -of  a 
devoted  mother — with  the  performance  of  a  duty 
which  I  had  sviom  to  perform  before  my  God.  I 
yielded  to  my  doom ;  and  as  I  pressed  my  infant  to  my 
bosom,  felt  that  I  yet  loved  iis  father,  although  he  had 
abandoned  me  for  a  harlot's  arms. 

"  For  one  entire  year,  I  submitted  to  thia  life  of 
wretchedness.  My  poor  mother  died,  and  I  waa 
without  a  relative  in  the  world,  except  my  husband'a 
father,  whrac  love  and  kindness  heaven  can  alone  re- 
pay. Heavy  debts  were  contracted  with  the  tndaa- 
people,  and  further  credit  was  refused.  I  waa  com- 
pelled to  discharge  the  servants:  the  unpaid  rent 
procured  a  threat  of  distress  from  the  landlord,  and 
but  for  the  support  of  my  father-in-law,  I  must  have: 
starved. 

**  The  ruin  came  at  last.  The  landlord  seized  eve»- 
ry  thing  for  rent — and  my  father-in-law  having  ex- 
hausted his  means  in  establishing  his  son,  and  contri- 
buting to  the  support  of  his  neglected  family,  waa 
unable  to  prevent  the  sale  of  our  furniture.  My  hoa- 
barul  had  been  absent  from  home  for  several  days, 
and  came  not  in  the  hour  of  misery  to  relieve  the  an- 
guish his  own  acts  had  caused.  His  remorse,  when 
he  witnessed  our  destitution,  banished  the  possibility 
of  complaint ;  he  left  us  for  an  hour ;  on  his  return, 
he  removed  us  from  the  bare  walls  of  our  once 
happy  home,  to  the  comforts  of  well-furnished  apart- 
ments ;  and  placing  a  roll  of  notes  in  the  hands  of  his 
parent  requested  him  to  attend  to  the  welfare  of  hia 
daughter  and  her  child.  All  inquiriea  were  vain  re^ 
specting  the  sources  of  his  supply — he  remained  mora 
than  usually  reserved  and  gloomy,  but  never  quitted 
home,  except  on  a  professional  visit,  and  then  he  im- 
mediately returned  to  hia  seat  by  the  fireaide,  nura- 
ing  and  caressing  his  infant  child,  but  seldom  ex- 
changing a  word  with  his  father  or  hia  wife. 

"He  would,  upon  the  least  alarm,  cast  uneasy 
glances  towards  the  door ;  and  once,  when  a  strange- 
voice  spoke  roughly  upon  the  stairs,  he  seized  a  knife- 
from  the  table,  aiul  stood  on  his  defence.  His  father 
and  I  exchanged  glances,  but  did  not  dare  exprem^ 
the  burning  nature  of  our  thoughts. 

**  One  morning,  he  surprised  roe  in  tears.  It  was= 
the  annivonary  of  our  wedding  day,  and  I  could  not 
help  thinking  of  the  blight  my  heart  had  suflfered' 
during  the  past  year,  and  of  the  desolation  of  all  my^ 
brilliant  hopes  since  I  had  lost  the  love  of  him  that 
formed  my  world.  The  recollection  of  the  day  a^ 
fectcd  hira — he  sat  down,  and  buried  hia  face  be- 
tween his  outspread  palms,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

"  •  Emily,'  said  he,  afler  a  while,  *  I  have  sinned 
before  Heaven,  and  against  thee.  I  cannot  palliate 
my  crime,  and  will  not  ask  for  the  forgiveness  I  do 
not  deserve.  If  it  shall  please  God  to  let  my  com- 
mitted iniquity  paas  without  present  punishment,  I 
may,  by  the  correclnesa  of  my  future  conduct,  fBQv%- 
how  highly  I  mtMm  |OIit  V>va.* 
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"I  need  not  Mil  yon  thai  f  iorfave  Um  all;  and 
claiped  him  to  my  heart  as  fervently  at  io  the  daye  o( 
9mt  antamiahed  love.  I  oannotdeeeribe  the  ^iiiet  but 
•eatatic  joy  that  pervaded  our  little  frovp  that  aven- 
iag,  aa  we  again  indulged  in  anreatrained  oommuni' 
eatioo;  the  wintry  wind  howled  diaoially,  but  the  fire 
burnt  cheerfully;  and  the  wine  (ibr  our  fiither  had 
killed  the  fatted  calf  to  welooiae  bock  the  prodigal) 
went  iia  neny  rounda.  Harry's  bpow  relaied  ita  aad 
aontraction,  and  he  aniled  upon  hie  wife  and  child. — 
I  waa  sitting  with  my  babe  upon  my  lap, and  my  right 
hand  folded  in  my  husband's  cUsp^  when  the  door  of 
the  apartment  was  buiat  open.  The  officefs  of  the 
police  anatcJbipd  any  husband  frem  my  amie»  and  mana- 
cled him  helMre  my  eyca.  He  was  arretted  on  a 
chaife  of  forgery. 

<*  The  remainder  of  ay  sad  tale  ia  aaaily  aumiaed. 
Harry  had  kmg  been  dealing  in  oounterieit  notes,  and 
Am  beagles  of  the  law  had  Hacked  him  to  hie  lair- 
Unable  to  support  the  eitravaganoe  of  the  harlot  who 
bad  seduced  him  from  his  home,  he  listened  to  her 
anggeatkins,  and  involved  hiautlf  aiill  fiirthar  in  crime. 
Hia  audden  rsfbrmaiicm  aroused  her  anger;  hia  deaer 
lioa  excited  her  levenge,  and  she  hefaelf  informed 
the  uflSceni  of  his  ofience,  and  gave  the  principal  evi- 
dence against  him  upon  his  iriaL 

**1  did  not  suffer  my  husband  to  lie  neglected  in  the 
damp  jail,  or  to  lack  the  necessary  legal  aid  upon  his 
trial.  Every  article  in  my  possession,  even  the  daily 
refuisites  of  myself  and  child,  have  been  aold  to  raiae 
tiM  nseana  to  serve  hira;  hut  all  availed  net.  The 
evidence  waa  loo  conclusive;  he  waa  found  guilty, 
and  eentenced  lo  an  ignominioas  death. 

"The  jury  recommended  him  to  the  mercy  of  the 
crown;  his  youth,  the  nature  of  the  evidence  againat 
lum,and  die  qualifying  circumstance  af  a  first  ofienoa, 
fiocured  a  autigatioa  of  his  sentence,  which  was  oooi- 
muted  to  traasportation  be]road  sens  for  the  term  of 
his  natural  life.  It  would  have  been  a  kinder  act  to 
have  killed  him;  tliia  phrase  eouads  horrible  from  the 
■outh  of  one  who  k>vea  him  aa  I  do— but  I  would 
rather  that  ha  should  have  suffered  the  igDomiay  of  a 
public  death  than  be  condemned  to  live  in  the  torture 
ha  aauat  aow  endure.  His  proud  spirit  muateach  day 
aufler  the  aguny  of  a  thouaaod  deatha— while  the  bit- 
ter recollection  of  his  former  life  will  drive  the  iron 
deep  into  his  aoul." 

When  the  fair  sufferer  had  concluded  her  relation, 
I  qaiitsd  the  house  of  mourning,  promising  a  quick 
return.    A  ray  of  hope  had  burst  upon  my  mind — 

L ,  the  Under  Secretary  of  Slate,  had  been  diy 

college  chum.  During  the  last  general  election,  1 
had  been  of  material  service  in  aMisting  his  return 
for  a  closely  contested  borough,  and  had  in  return  re- 
ceived brilliant  pmmiseg  of  patronage  and  reward. 

I  ran  through  the  obacuie  streets  iturrounding  Mrs. 
Meltoii's  abode.  huileU  a  hack  from  the  first  stand,  and 
dfove  rapidly  to  the  private  lesiJence  of  my  friend.  I 
caught  him  ere  he  had  quitted  iiis  bed,  and  with  en- 
thuMastic  eanie«tneas  deuiiled  to  him  the  events  of  the 
night;  he  smiled  at  the  strange  interest  that  I  display- 
ed in  what  ha  called  a  common-place  afiair,  and  in* 
Ibrmed  ma  that  nothing  could  be  donn.    I  caojiuad 


n 


him  to  exert  his  influence— to  stretch  the  bond 
custom— and  fer  my  sake,  for  the  aakc  of  the  w 
the  aged  feiher,  and  the  helplcas  child*  to  xeatora  tJm 
offender  to  hia  bone. 

**  I  cannot  wreat  the  laws,  and  by  your  own  aceowil 
the  crifluoal  deserves  hia  doom.  Well,  well,  I  tea 
(hat  it  is  uaeleaa  to  argue  while  ytw  are  in  such  ^ 
hot-brained  and  chivalric  nood;  and  as,  in  the  prcaei< 
Slate  of  parties,  I  caiuiot  afiurd  to  lose  a  valuable  aapt 
porter,  lo  aay  nothing  abool '  auld  laog  ayne/  I  aa^ 
poae  that  I  muat  interfere.  1  will  inaiantly  aec  the 
Secretary,  and  obtain  permission  to  dispatch  a  mssscn 
ger  to  PortsHKHith,  with  directions  to  lodge  the  oonvid 
body  of  Henry  Melton  in  the  safe  custody  of  the  FvUb- 
mouth  jaiUtr  till  further  orden.'* 

**But  suppose  the  tranaport  vaawl  baa  sailed?" 

«Then  we  must  be  content.  But  while  tbis  mM 
holda,  no  craA  of  any  aiaa  will  be  able  to  laava  thi 
har^r." 

*<  And  what  nay  be  the  nkimata  result  of  thia  mft* 
nosuvrer 

"An  application  to  Cooncil,  backed  by  a  friend  ia 
a  comer,  nay  procure  an  onler  fi»r  thn  confincncal 
of  the  aioreaaid  convict  in  om  of  the  prison  abipi 
stationed  at  the  vaiioua  dock-yasda  here  in  £ngiaad. 
AAer  a  year's  good  behaviour,  he  may  be  removed  la 
the  Penitentiary;  and  should  the  annual  report 
be  in  his  favor,  he  may,  eventually,  be  diacharged. 

I  followed  my  friend's  advice  to  the  letter,  and 
caeded  in  arresting  Melton's  departure  from  hianativa 
land.  In  a  few  days^  I  waa  informed  that  he  wna  an 
board  the  Dolphin  hulk,  stationed  at  Sheemesa  dod^ 
yard,  for  the  reception  of  convicts.  The  wife,  who^ 
with  the  fether,  had  been  placed  in  comfortable  lodf* 
ings,  received  the  intelligence  with  frenaied  delight 
A  new  existence  teemed  lo  take  posaessioa  of  bar 
frame;  and,  rising  from  the  apathy  of  despair,  aba 
viewed  the  chance  of  a  ra-union  wiiii  her  husband  aa 
a  poaiiive  ceriainfy  of  no  distant  period.  The  fiuhfv 
doubted  the  result;  misery,  with  a  severity  net  i»  ba 
withstood,  had  asserted  its  powers  over  the  sad  c^i 
mains  of  his  life,  and  he  gradually  aunk  into  the  grava* 

Several  montha  paased  away.  Parliament  waa  dia* 
adved;  another  election  agitated  the  oountry^-thft 
contest  waa  peculiarly  severe,  and  the  minisiry  drendU 
ed  defeat  My  friend  L  ■  claimed  my  servicas* 
and  preaented  nae,  in  return,  with  a  full  pardon  fur  nf 
felon  protege,  and  aa  order  for  his  iramediale  dii> 
charge  from  the  prison  ship  at  Sheerneas. 

When  I  presented  this  oider  to  Mrs.  Melton,  abn 
screamed  with  the  agony  of  her  joy;  heragitaiinn  waa 
awful  in  the  extreme.  She  insisted  upon  being  har- 
self  the  bearer  of  the  news,  and  resolved  to  sei  fortb 
instantly;  nor  could  all  my  remonstrances  induce  bet 
to  delay  her  departure  beyond  the  evening,  when,  if 
she  travelled  by  the  mail,  she  would  reach  the  duckp 
yard  in  the  early  morning.  I  determined  to  accom* 
paoy  this  exemplary  wife  on  her  visit  of  holy  bvr.-^ 
I  made  my  arrangements  accordingly ;  and  as  the  evaap 
ing  approached,  walked  leisurely  towards  her  abodiv. 
for  the  purpose  of  convoying  her  to  the  mail  oflioa«*-~ 
A  anmner'a  shower  compelled  me  lo  accept  the  ahal> 
tar  cf  a  nvamt  and  lo  bcguila  the  ladiim  of  tha  mm^ 
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mmt,  I  iDok  Rp  th*  •vemog't  ptptr.  The  fiiat  artiel« 
ikit  Bel  my  eye  wee  aa  eceeuDi  of  ihe  death  of  the 
iSfier,  Utmy  Mellen,  who  wee  drowned  while  mt- 
kmptini  te  ceeape  from  the  IXilphin  hulk. 

Wiik  a  hetTy  beavi,  I  baaiened  on  mj  froiiUfli  er- 
uaL  lad  cog iialed  apoo  the  meana  to  be  employed 
iainpaning  the  infurmatioo  to  the  devoted  wife.  I 
Mlwie  that  thie  loddeo  eheck  to  her  joyous  eicite- 
■Ml  would  piDve  fiual ;  and,  as  I  approaehed  the 
hoaM,  I  dreaded  eeciDg  her  aniioua»  smiling  free 
niiiot  with  a  lively  hope  which  I  waa  eentencod  to 
diaiiiy.  But  the  revolting  teak  had  been  spared  me; 
aa  eflieiooa  neighbeur  had  communicated  the  event ; 
aad  ike  poor  widow,  thus  suddenly  bereft  of  the  com- 
pMsa  ef  her  long  cherished  hope— the  c»bject  of  her 
euiciice— fell  senseless  to  the  gnmnd  en  readiig  the 
psHfRfk  The  landlady  had  carried  her  to  bed, 
wbtre  ifa3  had  remained  in  a  sort  of  lethargy,  altering 
Miihsr  sob  nor  sigh. 

IsMl  fer  madieol  amalaneaw  and  proceeded  to  the 
htda^  ef  iho  aOictad  widow.  She  wm  not  entirely 
imNaUa,  fat  a  preaiuio  of  the  hand  pioved  her  ra- 
csfBilioa  sf  my  voiea ;  but  she  spoke  not,  and  her 
kMikcHM  farth  in  ahcvland  poffy  sospiiatkMW.  The 
fli^Mi  eama,  but  dedined  inlerferenee  till  nature  had 
dswloytd  the  couiaa  of  her  intentione;  if  febrile 
^■pisus  eihibtied  themselvea,  he  was  lo  be  imme- 
didvif  summoaed »  but  ho  believed  that  a  flood  of 
tMui  imaU  provia  tho  beat  leech,  and  aflbrd  the 
■ntiilisf  10  Iho  heart  and  to  the  bead.  In  the  ro> 
tind  put  of  the  sobarbs,  whoro  1  had  selected  the 
lidgiBfiaf  Mia.  Meken,  it  wm  difficult  to  procuie 
toddtaaaisiaaco;  and.  failing  in  several  atiampia  to 
^kliia  apenan  to  sit  ap  all  night  with  ihe  still  sufler- 
■lEaily.I  iiso&vod  to  ktt  nseessiiy  evoreoBo  the 
Anaif  isiBsloto  Htoctiliob  and  watch  myself  in  the 
to«|iieMiof  an  a4Joining  oloaat. 

Thi  haw  passed  tediewly  av^-ay.  The  night  had 
Ars^faacid  when  Ihe  hmd  and  agonising  aebs  of  the 
Ml«i  w'A  aanouncod  that  nature  hail  fimad  lelief. 
1  iM  theai  to  visit  bar  with  woids  of  comfort  when 
*  ili|^  Mp  al  oae  of  iko  windows  aUracied  my  aiton- 
(■&  A  laiat  eall  in  iho  street  demanded  notice  ,*  1 
Aw*  «p  Ike  saah*  and  deep  in  the  shadow  of  an  op- 
^■ito  aali  I  obaervod  a  moving  bui  ill<defined  shape. 
A  voice  oiiered  my  name,  and  with  piteous  entreaty, 
"^  iweJiato  admitlanoe.  I  descended  the  stairs, 
ttd.aitb  a  vague  feeling  of  dismay,  o|)eued  the  street 
^'v-tks  rays  of  the  candle  fell  upon  the  pole  and 
'MusJasd  lineameniB  of  the  convict  Meltun. 

Btfisa  1  had  time  to  eiprees  my  surprise  at  this  ap- 
Vnt  ivsufreetion,  he  grasped  my  hand,  ami  spoke  of 
^  £aily  sad  of  his  child.  **  Are  they  alive  ?  are 
Itof  well  F  tell  me,  in  the  name  of  heaven." 

I  had  DO  tine  tor  my  reply.  A  shriek  frum  the  bed 
'"'iwi  innoanced  that  bis  voice  had  been  rccugiii«cd  ; 
^Mme  Has  uttered  in  a  tone  that  thrilled  me  to  the 
""^taod  tho  Ueediag,  toil-worn  convict  rushed  up 
'''i'iisnd  tainted  in  the  arms  of  his  peerless  wife. 

1  itfired  from  tho  oacred  privacy  of  this  strange 
"^^ioo;  and,  calliiy  on  tho  surgeon  in  my  way,  n* 
1*toid  kia  to  auoad  to  tho  wounds  of  the  unfortu- 
la  ibm  —ining,  I  fiioBd  tho  hasband 


in  bed,  bat  in  a  atoto  of  greot  oicitemenl;  hia  wift 
waa  officiously  watching  each  glanee  of  hie  bloodshot 
eyes,  and  endeavoaring  to  anticipate  each  hatffaraod 
wioh.  Her  eyee  sparkled  with  an  unnatural  bra^ 
liancy ;  a  look  of  poinful,anxiou8  care  ovonpreod  hor 
polo,  attenuated  face;  and  a  oonvulsive  sob,  like  a 
mighty  hiccough,  bunt  involuntarily  from  her  ovoiw 
charged  breoal,  as  abe  gaaed  upon  the  altered  iaoo  of 
him  she  loved  ao  woU. 

**  Sit  down,  sir,  and  let  aae  talk  to  you ;  lot  nto 
thank  yea  for  yoor  iatborly  kindnees  to  my  poor  girl 
before  I  die.  1  can  die  here — in  the  pure  preeencoof 
my  angel  wife ;  but  Ihe  thought  of  death  woe  frigbl* 
fol  in  the  deep  cabiaa  of  the  prisoiMhip,  in  tho  midac 
of  Uoaphomy  and  crime.  That  bhip— tho  eon  viol 
ship-^tho  loeepiaole  of  crimo'a  embodiment — tho  ork 
of  ooncentraied  ein !  When  the  Almighty  destroyed 
tho  earth,  by  unteloni«g  the  windows  of  beavea,  bo 
placed  the  good  man  Moah,  with  his  family,  aboofi 
the  ark  of  salvalion,  whieh.  floating  over  the  watori 
of  iho  deluge,  boro  aalely  the  patriarchs  of  the  fait 
and  chastened  earth.  Our  ship,  crowded  with  dM 
scum  of  jails,  was  fit  only  to  float  over  the  waton  of 
Phlegethon,  and  people  tho  regions  of  helL 

«*  Oh,  God,  how  I  boTO  longed  for  thia  moHMnt!  how 
my  heart  has  panted  to  be  at  home  once  more  with  yon» 
my  wife,  my  iqjurod  girl— once  more  to  kies  my 
blighted  roee-bud,  ay  darling  child.  I  have  toiled  ftr 
hoon  in  the  noisome  aiime  and  mod  ;  chained  like  a 
wild  beast,aad  oipoeed  to  the  nipping  froatand  tho  burn- 
ing heat  of  tho  mid4oy  aun.  I  folt  not  tho  latigao 
that  wee  weoriag  away  my  flaaso,  for  my  mind  woo 
home  hero  with  my  wilbu  -  While  eatiag  tho  scanty 
pittance  of  tho  wrotehed  tare  doled  to  tho  oonvioC 
slave,  I  have  laaoiod  that  I  was  aitiing  in  the  litilo 
parlour  of  my  owa  ploosant  hrimo  till  the  thoughts  oC 
by-gone  happiness  niao  ia  ay  throat  and  choked  aw. 
Oh,  tho  mony,  many  weory,  sleepless  nights  that  I 
have  possod  within  thot  flootinf  jail — listening  to  iho 
dull  iftpple  of  tho  tide  ogaiaai  the  veesel's  side — to  tho 
melancholy  jingle  of  tho  bell— or  the  measured 
tramp  of  the  centinei  overhead ;  and  if  tired  nature 
sunk  into  a  fitful  aleop,  1  droomed  that  I  waa  at  home» 
in  my  own  white  bod,  with  my  beloved  wife  and 
child— <ond  when  the  illusions  of  sleep  have  depicted 
the  well-known  featurta  of  my  darlings,  I  have  yelled 
with  joy,  till  my  own  eoreams  have  dispersed  ihe  vi* 
sions,  and  1  awoke  to  ibel  the  wretchedness  of  sad 
reality. 

•*Tho  winter  pamed  away,  and  the  spring  scattered 
iis  beauties  abroad,  hut  I  could  not  bear  its  gentle  in- 
fluence. The  dullness  of  o  wintry  day  suited  the 
hellish  melanrhiily  of  that  floating  grave;  but  tho 
warm  beams  of  the  glorious  sun,  ami  tlie  balmy  air 
of  the  pleoaant  breeso,  the  green  of  (he  distant  fields, 
the  bubbling  of  the  stream — all  spoke  of  liberty  and 
life.  I  was  a  chained  and  dctMjied  wretch — a  con- 
victed felon — doorao<l  A>r  life  to  slavery  and  utter 
wreichedneiM — and  I  determined  to  escafie  or  die. 

**  My  plan  was  soon  formed.  I  was  an  excellent 
swimmer,  and  believed  that  if  I  could  contrive  to  get 
overboard  ia  the  night  wiihoat  obeervation,  I  ahould 
bo  able  to  owia  to  «  fUea  al  aal«i|.    yf^oaV^uA 
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fully  arranged  iha  BinotuD  of  my  eifrape,  th«  ipringi 
•f  hope  bubbled  up  in  the  depths  of  my  heart  with 
the  delicious  ooolnesa  of  a  new  found  fountain  in  the 
burning  desert 

''An  opportunity  offered  for  trying  my  projected 
plan,  and  I  resolved  to  make  the  attempt.  My  quiet 
demeanor  and  good  conduct  had  procured  me  a  release 
from  the  heavy  gang  chain,  and  the  galling  fetters  at- 
tached to  the  refractory  and  mistrusted.  A  light  ring, 
encircling  one  of  my  ancles,  was  the  only  token  of 
my  degradation,  eicepting  the  Gonvict*s  gray  jacket 
and  dock  yard  hat.  One  of  the  principal  officers  of 
the  hulk  was  confined  to  his  cabin  by  illness,  and  ss 
the  surgeon  slept  ashore,  the  superintendent,  knowing 
that  I  had  been  in  the  medical  profession,  desired  me 
to  sit  up  with  the  invalid.  The  convicts,  except  in 
•ztiaordinary  instancea,  are  battened  down  under 
batches  at  sunset  Late  in  the  night,  I  reported  the 
lieutenant  as  dangerously  ill,  and  desired  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  medicine  which  1  knew  was  not  aboard. 
The  boat,  the  only  boat  belonging  to  the  hulk,  was 
manned,  and  despatched  to  the  nearest  landing  place 
for  the  desired  drug. 

"  I  suffered  sufficient  time  to  elapse  for  the  boat  to 
make  its  landing  ere  I  commenced  proceedings;  when, 
creeping  gently  from  the  officer's  cabin,  I  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  open  poop.  1  fastened  my  liamnunrk  cord, 
which  I  had  carried  in  my  bosom  during  the  whole  of 
the  day,  to  a  belaying  pin  on  the  bulwark,  and  began 
to  make  my  descent  I  was  nervous — agitated ;  my 
iron  ring  struck  against  the  side  of  the  hulk — I  put 
down  one  of  my  hands  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
noise,  and  before  I  could  again  secure  my  grasp  of  the 
cord,  fell  from  the  high  stem  of  the  prison  ship  into 
the  dark  and  rapid  tide.  The  sentry  heard  my  plunge, 
and  directly  I  appeared  upon  the  syrface  of  the  water, 
fired  his  musket  at  me,  but  without  success.  I  struck 
out  with  all  my  energy — the  ring  of  the  marine's 
ramrod  jingled  in  my  esr  as  he  loaded  his  piece,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  hia  second  shot  took  eflect  oo  the 
back  of  the  lefl  shoulder,  and  broke  my  collar 
booe. 

"  The  ship's  bell  rang,  and  the  heavy  strokes  of  the 
dock  yard  bell  repeated  the  alarm.  I  knew  that  no 
boat  could  pursue  me  from  the  hulk,  and  although 
scarcely  able  to  move  my  lefl  arm,  I  made  rapid  way 
through  the  water.  The  tide  was  running  strongly 
up  the  harbour,  and  1  almost  felt  the  certainty  of  being 
able  to  gain  one  of  the  various  landing  places  in  the 
lower  part  of  Sheemess,  when  a  row  boat  shot  from 
the  guard  ship  of  the  port,  and  crossed  the  centre  of 
the  current  that  was  bearing  me  along.  For  an  instant  I 
gave  myself  up  as  a  lost  man — a  pleasure  yacht,  with 
a  snail  tkiff  fastened  astern,  had  cast  anchor  in  the 
harbour  that  afternoon,  and  was  m<K>red  scarcely  a  ca- 
ble's length  to  the  right.  In  a  minute's  time,  I  was 
holding  on  to  the  edge  of  the  skiff,  and  hiding  myself 
from  the  glare  of  a  blue  light  which  had  been  ignited 
on  the  bows  of  the  guard  boat,  and  with  its  meteoric 
glare  illumined  the  whole  surface  of  the  water.  As 
the  fire  expired,  I  ventured  to  peep  over  the  edge  of 
the  skiff,  and  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  the  guard 
kottWMHiakiog  direct  for  tht  yacht  I  imaginad  thai 


I  had  been  discovered,  but  resolved  to  sink  qnially  li 
the  bottom  ere  I  would  submit  to  be  captored. 

"As  the  guard  boat  approached,  1  fixed  one  of  Bf 
fingen  in  the  staple  driven  into  the  skiff's  stem  port 
for  the  reception  of  the  under  pin  of  the  rudder,  wti 
lowered  the  whole  of  my  body  under  water,  cUngiaf 
with  my  feet  to  the  boat's  keel,  and  turning  my  fact 
towarda  the  kky,  thus  barely  keeping  roy  mouth  abovt 
the  surface  of  the  stream.  In  this  posture  I  defiiA 
detection.  The  rowers  hailed  the  yacht  crew,  and  a 
drowsy  voice  enquired  their  buKineia 

"*  A  convict  hsM  escaped  from  the  Dolphin  hulk.' 

**<Wiih  all  my  heart  What  have  I  to  do  widb 
thatr 

"  *  Tour  crafl  is  moored  in  the  tide  way — he  tuf 
have  swung  aboard.' 

**'We  have  had  no  visiten  to-night — nor  dowa 
want  any." 

*'An  angry  altercation  ensued— the  boat's  crew 
threatened  to  seareh  the  yacht,  when  a  disturbance M 
one  of  the  landing  places  attracted  the  attention  of  iha 
officer  in  command, and  the  guard  boat  turned  rapidly 
towards  the  shore.  I  soon  quitted  my  painful  9td 
dangerons  position ;  my  wound  ached  intolerably,  aiiA 
my  leA  arm  dangled  uselessly  by  my  side.  I  felt  ikit 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  swim  sshore,  even  if  1 
could  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  many  watchen  wh» 
had  been  roused  by  the  alarm  bells  and  the  report  of  the 
centinel's  musket.  It  was  necessary  that  somelhiag 
should  be  determined  on,  for  the  coldness  of  tho  water 
cramped  my  limbs;  snd  as  I  cluHg  to  th^  sides  of  the 
boat  in  the  midbt  of  that  deep  and  rolling  tide,  black 
as  the  wafers  of  despair^— I  thought — and  though  I 
knew  that  it  was  delusion,  yet  I  could  not  drive  the 
thought  from  my  fevered  brain — that  aa  I  hong  than 
between  life  and  death — alone,  beneath  the  midaiglil 
sky,  without  the  cheering  twinkle  of  a  star'a  saaS 
ray — I  thought  that  my  father,  my  buried  fatkof 
whose  heart  I  helped  to  break,  sat,  wrapped  id  hi 
grave  clothes,  in  the  boat  to  which  I  clung,  and  grift 
ned  at  the  misery  of  his  morderer !  I  thought  loo 
that  the,  the  harlot  Jane,  for  whose  false  love  1  aoU 
my  home — that  she  was  pulling  me  by  my  feloi 
badge—  the  iron  ring  about  my  ancle— and  draggiai 
me  down— down— in  the  black  depths  of  that  halliri 


**  Unable  to  endure  these  maddening  thoughts,  I  lal 
lied  my  remaining  strength,  and  by  a  tremendona  d 
fort,  succeeded  in  climbing  into  the  skiff,  but  not  wilfe 
out  admitting  a  quantity  of  water  at  the  same  tint 
and  attractiiig  the  atieniion  of  the  sleepy  watch  upa 
the  cutter's  deck.  I  threw  myself  to  the  bottom  of  lb 
skiff,  which  wss  shortly  aHerwards  hauled  up  doai 
under  the  counter  of  the  sailing  craO,  and  the  haw 
line  secured  upon  deck.  The  dsrkness  of  the  nigh 
prevented  my  discovery. 

**  For  nearly  three  houra,  I  remained  upon  my  bsd 
in  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  kkiff.  fearing  to  movi 
and  uncertain  what  to  do.  The  tide  was  still  roDsim 
up/^1  determined  to  set  the  boat  sdrif),  and  traat  I 
Providence  for  the  result  The  rope,  twisted  into  t 
hard  knot,  resisted  my  one-handed  effiirta  at  unravd 
ling ;  1  hod  no  knlfo,  and  waa  toapallad  t» 
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Wmag  Ihe  ilmiidt  apart  with  my  teeth.  After  half 
Mkour't  biting,  I  succeeded  in  separating  the  rope ; 
ihf  eootinned  quiet  aboard  the  cutter  induced  me  to 
kliaTf  that  the  watch  bad  turned  in.  The  twinkling 
tf  iht  lanlem  aboard  the  Ooaiing  beacon  at  the  Nore, 
kigin  10  pa]e  in  the  haxjr  dimneas  of  the  gray  morn- 
iag,  when  I  committed  the  boat  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Anan,  and  sunk  down  to  the  wet  floor  for  conceal- 
BfBL  The  boat,  carried  along  by  the  power  of  the 
iood  tide,  kept  the  centre  of  the  itream  for  come  dia- 
mce,  but,  striking  against  one  of  the  harbour  booya, 
itiDtered  a  aide  current,  and  upon  cautiounly  raiatog 
Wf  htad,  I  ibund  that  [  wa«  being  rapidly  carried  to 
tktihom  of  the  101811  isle  of  Grain. 

*IiBinediately  the  boat  struck  the  ground,  I  rolled 
fntiyover  the  land-ward  aide,  and  aAer  plunging 
■Bd  wading  ibr  a  few  minulea,  reached  the  aolid 
fnoBl  I  walked  hastily  over  the  bleak,  deaolate 
■pot;  crossed  the  Scray  or  Culemouth  Creek;  and, 
Wfing  rsached  the  main  land  ol  Kent,  threw  myaelf 
dMD  aoKmgat  the  long  marahy  graaa,  and  alept  aoundly 
'      ari  NCQiely  till  the  aun  had  once  more  gained  hie 

VMtrobed. 
i  'Woooded  and  alifli;  I  dragged  my  feeble  limbs 

■MB  the  country  during  the  night,  and  hid  myself 
fiM  ibt  sight  of  my  fellow  creatures  in  deep  fendykes 
dariflg  ike  day  {  my  droM  would  at  once  have  told  that 
1  wn  s  ran-away  convict.    The  iron  ring  had  chafed 
tke  lab  of  my  leg  to  the  very  bone.    Some  young 
tubps,  torn  from  the  earth,  were  my  only  food  lor 
vpmdt  of  fifty  hours,  and  1  aought  my  midnight 
dnaikt  lirom  beneath  the  green  filth  of  the  standing 
pool,  or  in  ihe  muddy  currenta  by  the  river'a  aide.  For 
ttnekiDgdaya  and  nighta  did  I  endure  thia  madden- 
■iWMk;  and  such  waa  my  agitation  when  I  neared 
^ietUingof  my  wife,  that  my  senaea  would  have 
™i>Mfaad  it  been  peceasary  te  have  endured  an- 
•ibvhaH'ideray." 

biy  Mellon  never  recovered.  The  chafing  of 
■•  ino  rug  produced  a  aore  of  a  more  aerioua  na* 
lift  thia  the  broken  bone.  The  badge  waa  removed 
*kk  il»  aid  of  a  blackamith,  and  every  possible  at* 
Mob  paid  lo  the  wound,  but  the  appearance  of  gan- 
fOi  icadered  amputation  necessary,  an  operation 
^  MslioQ  reeolutely  refuaed  lo  underga  I  viaited 
kJBaeavening,  and  ibund  by  the  glasay  fixedness  of 
^fciiaod  the  indeacribable  taint  that  is  ever  \o  be 
*Bd  in  the  chamber  of  a  departing  spirit,  that  hi« 
"**n  were  numbaied.  He  beckoned  me  to  hiro: 
■■  breath  waa  noiaome,  and  hia  thin  palma  were 
cl'Bay  with  the  dampneas  of  death. 

"It  will  aoon  be  over  now,"  said  he.  "I  care  not 
■r  the  aoguiah  of  my  wouod8--the  pale  cheeks  ami 
Vuik|«d  brow  of  my  pour  wife,  my  father'a  death 
^diigrace  of  oar  once  honoured  name— are  ^^onie 
^  daggera  in  my  heart.  I  do  not  wiah  to  live,  for 
I  cannoi  bear  to  look  apon  the  miaery  I  have  caused." 

His  wcakneaa  rapidly  inrreaaed.  lie  took  the  hand 
if  ^  wile,  who  weaanxioualy  but  ailenily  attending 
^Wtdyiflg  hnsbuid*-^  Emily,  1  have  given  you 
*"*  IB  cane  my  vtiy  name— foiget  it — let  my  me- 
**F  ni  uiiha  gmva ;  chariah  nol  a  reooUection  ol 


the  mean,  degraded  wretch  who  voluntarily  left  an 
angers  arma  to  wallow  in  the  stews  of  infamy  and 
Bin.  You  are  still  young — and  in  the  love  of  one 
mure  deserving  may  yet  find  the  happiness  you  merit 

**  Let  me  lie  in  the  green  fields,  near  the  aurface  of 
the  cool  and  pleasant  ei.rih.  Place  roe  not  near  my 
father's  grave,  lest  hia  bones  should  rat  lie  with  horror 
at  Ihe  opproach  of  his  convict  son.  But  I  am  not  a 
convict  now— give  me  my  pardon — let  me  die  with 
it  in  my  hands— a  free  and  unchained  man." 

lie  clutched  the  |«por  in  hia  lung  and  bony  fingers; 
his  jnw  fell,  and  wiih  a  scarcely  {lerceplible  sigh,  he 
yielded  up  his  life. 

The  wife,  who  had  been  supporting  the  head  of  the 
dying  man,  gazed  with  a  vacant  look  upon  the  work 
of  death ;  grief  had  dimmed  the  power  of  her  sight- 
she  knew  not  that  her  husband's  life  had  poaaed  away, 
but  continued  her  aad  ofiSces  of  aflcction,  and  with  a 
gentle  hand  ahe  wiped  the  moisture  from  his  brow,  and 
damped  the  fever-cracked  and  ahrivelled  lipa.  Hex 
child,  who,  in  compliance  with  her  father's  wish,  had 
been  aeated  on  the  bed,  crawled  le  the  outatretched 
hand  of  her  departed  parent,  and  tried  to  carry  it  to 
her  little  mouth  that  she  might  grace  it  with  a  kiaa. 
The  hand  escaped  from  the  child'a  tiny  grasp,  and 
fell  with  a  dead  heaviness  upon  the  bed.  That  Utile 
action  roused  thu  ailonlion  of  the  devoted  wife;  a 
convulsive  shudder  agitated  her  frame — she  cast  a 
searching  look  upon  the  corse — her  pale,  transporent 
fingers  rambled  over  the  immovable  features — the 
dreadful  certainty  of  the  deoih  of  her  beloved  cme 
broke  full  upon  her  mind — a  mighty  ond  unearthly 
shriek  told  of  the  bursting  of  her  heart,  and  ahe  fell 
lifeleaa  upon  the  dead. . 
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Beats  there  a  heart  which  hath  not  felt  ita  core 
Ache  with  a  wild  delight,  when  first  the  roar 
Of  ocean's  spirit  met  the  startled  ear? 
Beata  there  a  heart  so  languid  and  so  drear. 
That  haih  not  felt  the  lightning  of  the  blood 
Fla»h  vivid  Joy,  when  first  the  rolling  flood 
Met  the  charm'd  eye,  with  all  its  restless  strife, 
At  once  the  wonder  and  ihe  type  of  life! 

Thou  trackless,  dark,  ond  fathomlen,  and  wide, 
Rtemal  world  of  waters!  ceaseless  tide 
Of  power  magnificent!  unmeosur'd  space 
Where  storm  and  tempest  claim  their  dwelling  pi; 
Thy  depths  are  limitless!  thy  billowa'  sound 
Is  nature's  giant  voice — ihy  giilph  profound 
Her  shrine  of  mystery,  wherein  she  keeps 
Her  hidden  treasures. — In  thy  caverri'd  deeps 
Is  stored  the  wealth  (»f  nations;  and  Ihy  waves 
Have  been — are  now — and  will  be  dreary  gravee 
For  countless  millions!    Oh,  thou  art  alone 
The  cosilieKt  fooisiool  of  God's  awful  throne — 
The  mighty  tablet  upon  which  we  aee 
The  hand  of  powai— iha  m^a  of  l>e\V)\ 
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[Th«  ioUowing  excellent  acena  is  eitnoied  from  Mr.  Ilook'a  Inai  new  not  el  of  Jack  Breg,  a  wr 
the  autbor'a  well-koowu  peGuliariiies,  arid  radiant  with  wit  oiid  humour.  It  was  publibbed  here  at 
mencement  of"  the  critfis,'*  aiid  fell,  fttill-born,  fmm  the  press — an  unavoidable,  but  undeserved  late. 

The  hero*a  mother,  a  tallow-chandler^s  fat  and  vulgar  widow,  has  married  her  apprentice,  James  Sal 
with  her  boy-husband  and  her  dashing  aoo,  li  paaaiog  tiio  honeymoon  at  Lewes,  a  provincial  town  in . 


JTaok  Brao  and  his  father-in-law  proceeded  to  the 
tbtotre,  wheie  Jack,  by  dint  of  certain  flow ishea,  ^ 
•vred  one  of  the  atage-boiea,  which  luckily  Ibr  the 
gnrtification  of  his  ambitioas  heart,  had  been  gtrefi  op 
only  8  few  minatea  before  by  a  very  dietingoiahed 
ooontry  lody,  who  was  anaUe  to  occupy  it,  becooee 
her  nimh  child  had  been  auddenly  attacked  with  acar- 
latina. 

la  turning  away  from  the  door  of  the  playhouse. 
Jack  was  atrock  by  the  well-tamed  figure  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly smartly-dressed  vroman,  whom  by  her  gait 
and  manner,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  locality,  he 
was  induced  on  the  instant  to  set  down  in' his  own 
mind  ae  one  of  the  actresaea.  Jack  was  right ;  it  was 
one  of  thoae  fair  and  fosrjnating  creatures,  who,  aa  Gay 
saya  of  women  in  general. 
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seduce  all  mankind  ;*' 


but  hia  surpriae  was  inconceivably  great  when  he 
saw  her,  the  moment  she  recognised  his  companion, 
hasten  up  and  hold  out  her  hand  towards  him  with  all 
the  warmth  and  cordiality  of '^old  friendship." 

*<  Why,  Mr.  SalsMU,"  said  Miaa  RoaevUlo,  **  what 
brings  you  here  V* 

*'  Chance,  and  a  little  buaiBeaB  together,"  aaid  Sal- 
mon ;  •*  twig  ?'• 

*'  I  hope  you  mean  to  come  to  the  play  to  night," 
said  Miia  Roaeville^  with  one  of  thoaa  koltB  which  il 
is  beyond  the  power  of  pen  to  deacribe. 

"  We  have  just  taken  a  hoi,"  said  Salmon. 

'*  Where  are  you  staying  V  said  Miaa  Roaeville. 

**  At  the  Star,"  waa  the  reply. 

**  Do  you  stay  long  V* 

-  No,"  said  Salmon ;  "  go  to-morrow." 

«'Oh,you  naughty  thing!"  said  the  lady.  **Well 
good  b'ye,  if  I  don't  aee  you  till  the  evening ; — 1  lodge 
at  the  milliner's,  just  opposite, — good  b'ye." 

Her  departure  was  a  considerable  relief  to  J.  Su, 
who  was  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  twitter  during 
the  brief  parley  between  them.  He  would  willingly 
have  given  five  pourula  not  to  have  encountered  the 
fair  syren  while  in  the  aociety  of  Brag ;  and  would 
now  have  reedily  given  twice  aa  much  to  insure  bis 
silence  upon  the  subject  when  they  got  home. 

**  Why,"  said  Brag,  "  you  seem  quite  free  and  easy 
with  that  young  ereecbur— twho  ia  aha  T 

"  That,"  said  Jim,  «*  ia  Molly  Hugf.  I*f •  kaown 
har  theao  thceo  y«Mi  ?    aha  aa  9a§H^  •(  ^a*  ^  ^ 


I  MiMf*,  and  calla  heiself,  in  the  bills,  Roec 
sounds  better  than  U^gg^— very  good-nature 

*•  She  seema  so,"  said  Brag,  •*  and  no  misti 

-I'm  aure  1  didn't  think  of  finding  her  be 
Salmon :  **  I  kavent  seen  her  now  lor  a  gooc 

**  UneomnMn  pretty,**  aaid  Brag.  '*  I  suppo 
seen  her  boforo— dout  recollect, — see  so  roai 

**  Well,"  said  Salmon,  evidently  nervous,  * 
go  and  do  this  bill  f  Til  give  you  the  chei 
yoQ  like,  I'll  draw  it  in  town  to-morrow,  an<j 
to  your  banker'a—save  another  stamp— twig 
John — there'eno  harm  in  what  i*m  going 
only  3rou  can  do  mo  a  favour." 

•*  What  ia  it  T  said  Brag.  «  name  it,  and  it'i 
stmight  up^  right  down,  and  no  mieiake." 

**  Why,"  aaid  Salaaon,  looking  uncommonl 
ish;  "there's  nothing  in  it— bot^I— w 
would'at  say  any  thing  to  Tilsy  about  my 
UtiU  Hogg." 

*«Not  1,"  aaid  John;  *•!  know  the  femal 
well,  not  to  know  how  easy  thoy  are  made  ji 
I  conclude  there'a  nothing  aerious  f* — 

'*— Noth'mg.  upon  my  life!"  said  Salmo 
sidee,  I  give  you  my  word,  I  haven't  seen 
these  sii  months — twig  V* 

**  Mum's  the  word,"  aaid  Brag ;  **  no— n» 
no  aaa  making  qimrrala  in  faoulies— life'a  t 
for  that,  eh  ?" 

**Well,  I'm  aura.  gentlemen,"'aaid  the  roatror 
entered  the  room,  **  you  haven't  hurried  you 
We  have  been  shopping,  Tilsy,"  said  Sail 
Don't  Tiiay  me,  sir !"  replied  the  lady,  hej 
burning,  and  her  eyea  almost  aiarting  out  of  h 
*'  1  have  been  libopping,  too :  you  did  not  si 
twas  going  to  be  slewed  up  in  this  place,  w 
and  Mr.  John  were  ilirting  all  about  the  1 
have  got  eyes,  Mr.  •Salmon,  and  I'll  lake  c 
make  pretty  good  use  of  litem — 1  can  tell  yoi 
Pray,  sir,  who  was  that  fine  flauuiing  mil 
lavender-coloured  guwn,  with  the  short  peUici 
plaited  tiilsover  her  shoulders  7" 

**Gown?"  said  Jem. 

•'TaiU!"  said  Jack. 

**  Yes!"  said  the  lady,  reddening  with  rage, 
and  laila:  you  are  a  nice   pair;  youM  do  ua 
well  to  run  in  a  curricle,  I'm  thinking.    I 
who  that  dremod-up  minx  waa>  that  you  wok 
toiaiha  Mioatr 
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"A  frwod  of  mine,  ny  drar  mother/'  aaid  Brag,  !«• 
■Irfld  10  biod  Jem  eternally  lo  him  by  an  act  of  self- 
itwboo,  which,  io  the  Rnt  imtance,  might  induce 
km  10  make  the  check  five  hundred  instead  of  three, 
-^  knew  her  in  Landon — one  of  the  actreatev : — met 
krit  Utrd  Tom'i — uaed  always 'to  take  a  box  at  her 
beoaiii; — very  amiable  girl— supports  an  aged  mo* 
Atr  sad  nine  orphan  brothers  and  sisters.*' 

*  A  friend  of  youn^  Master  Johnny,  ia  the !"  said 
Mb.  flabnon ;  **  why,  then.  I  wonder  she  didn't  ahake 
y«  bf  the  hand  insiaad  of  Mr.  Jim  >-that  won't  do 
-p^a,  DO !  TkU  was  the  trick  uf  coming  over  here  to 
dw  pby,  instead  of  enjoying  the  agreeable  company 
af  that  genteel  oilonel,  and  showing  him  how  we  had 
wda  up  mattera,  and  how  comfortable  we  could  live 
l^atber.  Oh!  to  be  sure!  Air.  Salmon  saw  in  the 
ihlbill  who  waa  to  act  bere^  and  off  he  oomea,  helier- 
lUlcr,  no  nutter  what's  t»  fay,  ia  •rdac  to  aee  Aer 
IMladiace." 

*I  awura  yoo.  Titiy,"  said  Salmon,  '*I  did  not 
hwra  word  about  ii:  and  as  for  going  to  the  pUy, 
if  yoa  dflo't  like  it,  we  won't  go :  and  if  you  like  to 
p  back  10  Eastbourne,  we  will  go  back  direcUy." 

"raaare  that'a  fair  enough,"  aaid  Brag;  "  ao  don't 
]ai'ii|oabble  about  nothing.  Men  of  the  worhl  know 
pmi  lata  of  people  for  whom  they  don't  care  a  brais 
Mia§.  Here,  dinner'a  just  ready— the  atage-boz  ae- 
cvad— all  right,  and  no  mistake." 

^Wati,"  aaid  the  lady,  **  I  don't  ivant  to  break  up 

Ml  little  fiunily  parly,  and  I  ahould  like  well  enough 

liff>to  the  play;  but  I  will  not  go  if  that  young 

«iM«  parforaa  tCMiighL    What's  her  name,  John  t" 

"Oaa.'*  said  Jack,  ««didn*t  you  say  Hug  g,  Salmon  f' 

*I!''aaid  Jem — ^"ooiyoaiaaid  her  name  was  Hogg." 

'la  Hid.  to  be  auie,"  aaid  Jack. 

*  Haft  yen  .fafctb*  playbiU,  aiiT  said  the  lady  to 
Wikabaad* 

*  Til,  theie  it  ie,"  aaid  SalflMn.  **  And  now,  while 
Tiay  ii  Joahiag  that  over,  wa  may  aa  well  do  this 
jibakoai  the  chM^k." 

"All  light.**  aaid  Jaok ;  **  coma  along — here's  pen 
«ii  iok.  Tea  dmw  on  me*  I  acoapft— payable  at  my 
kmhar'a." 

AttUa  BooMnt,  and  jnat  as  Mrs.  Salmon  bad  saiia- 
M  hmilf  that  no  peraoa  bleaaed  with  the  euphonic 
BuaafHi^  was  to  eontribute  to  the  entertainment 
af  ibti  Bight's  audience,  a  tall,  freab-coluured  cham- 
^iniid  opened  the  door,  having  previously  lapped 
iliiiaBd  entered  the  room. 

"  1  bdieve,  ma'am,"  aaid  she.  addressing  Mra.  Sal- 
MOi^my  miatrens  miaundentood..ynu  :  sho  aaid  there 
*CR  only  two  beds  wanting  to-night :— ^o  both  the 
Sntiencn  stay  here  V* 

"  YnT  aaid  Mrs.  Salmon—"  both." 

"Then  the  young  gentlemen  will  wont  two,"  aaid 
*•  niid,  -  and " 

••No.  no.'"  said  Mrs.  Salmon,  "  we  vront  but  two." 

*Tban,  where  will  your  eon  sleep,  ma'am  7"  aaked 
Aaatid. 

*  Mf  aoo,"  aaid  Bfra.  Sabnon— ^  why  in  hia  own 
N.  la  be  aare — where  elae  ahould  he  aleep  f' 

"Then  whan  wUl  Mr.  Bng  aleep,  ma'am  f  aaid 


«< 


*'  Why,  Mr.  Brag  U  my  aon,"  aaid  the  lady. 

**  Oh  !  brg  pardon,  ma'am,"  aaid  the  chambermaid, 

1  thought  the  oiher  young  gentleman  waa  yoiw  mm, 
being  the  aome  name." 

*'  Thought !"  said  Mra.  Salmon — **  then  you  had 
better  not  hnve  taken  the  trouble  of  thinking  any 
thing  about  it.  Mr.  Salmon  is  my  husband  : — wdl 
thai  aalisfy  you  ?" 

I 

*'  Oh !  quite,  ma'am,"  aaid  the  maid,  looking  ev- 
reedingly  Kurpriscd,  and  particularly  foolish — "  I  beg 
pardon, — I " 

And  so  she  retired,  having  by  no  means  contributed 
to  the  aetiloment  of  Mrs.  Salmon's  agitated  mind, 
who,  the  moment  the  door  waa  abut,  fired  up  anew« 
and  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  eiasperaiion — 

^tio  wonder.  Mr.  Jemes,  the  woman  should  be 
mistaken.  I  have  no  doubt  she  saw  your  goings  oa 
io  the  atreet,  and  ao  made  up  bar  mind  that  yoa 
couldn't  be  a  married  man." 

*'  Never  mind  her  mistake,  mother,"  said  Jacl^  who 
was  determined  lo  keep  all  things  smooth;  "jpoii 
can't  expect  much  wisdom  in  a  chambermaid— a»«< 
now  here'a  dinner,  let  ua  overcome  all  our  little  wor- 
ries, and  yon  two  shake  hands  and  be  frierMla,  and  oa 
mistake." 

*<  Come,  Titay,"  said  Salmon,  holding  out  hia  hand. 

**  Oh  !"  paid  the  lady,  snaicbiog  away  hera,  "  I've 
no  patience  with  you." 

When  ihry  aat  down  to  their  meal,  common  pra- 
dence  dictated  the  observance  of  tranquillity  and  cip 
viliiy  before  the  waitera,  and  the  dinner  happening  to 
be  gfiod,  and  the  wine  extremely  palatable,  the  ma- 
tron aoftened  from  her  aiern  resolve,  and  before  it 
waa  time  to  go  to  the  play,  peace  waa  restored,  and  a 
calumet-like  glaaa,  to  the  healths  of  their  noble  selrei^ 
concluded  the  sitting,  whence,  it  must  be  owned.  Mra. 
Salmon  roee  with  soma  reluctanca.  and  not  a  little 
difficulty.  The  change  of  air.  the  increased  exercioe^ 
the  bottled  porter  at  luncheon,  the  irritation  befi>r» 
dinner,  and  the  strong-bodied  port  wine  after  it,  bad 
combined  to  cloud  the  clearness  of  her  mental  facol- 
tiea.  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  deterkmito  from  her  bo- 
dily activity. 

Supported,  however,  by  her  living,  loving  propi^ 
the  matron  succeeded  in  reaching  the  theatre.  When 
they  arrived,  the  play  had  just  begun,  and  the  bang- 
infta  and  flappings  of  the  door  and  the  aeatB  drew  all 
eyea  to  the  Hiage-box,  in  the  front  row  of  which,  and 
nearly  occupying  it  all.  Mra.  Salmon  paced  herselC 
J.  S.  taking  neat  beaide  her— • 


"  Siill  fond,  and  omnrour,  and  billing, 
Like  Philip  and  Mary  on  a  shilling ;" 

Jack  occupying  the  place  immc<liately  behind  hia  mo- 
Iher.  To  b.t  suro.  huvve\er  desirable  the  alagcvbox 
might  have  appeared  to  be,  the  circumatancea  which 
had  ocrurred  during  the  dny.  rendered  it,  if  a  ptint  of 
honour,  at  l«  -ist  a  post  of  danger,  particuhirly  aa  far 
aa  Jem  was  concerned.  In  the  firat  place,  the  glare 
of  tho  whole  row  of  flaring  lighia  in  front  of  the  stage 
rested  directly  upon  Mra.  Salmon'a  eyea ;  in  the  ac 
cond  place,  the  illumination  proceeding  from  the  said 
lighu  exhilMtod  bar  panoatl  «kV\iw£«JMa,  «bA  i^  i^m 
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pecoliarity  of  her  cottome,  with  •  moM  awful  praci- 
tion  to  the  audience;  and  in  the  third  place,  their 
proximity  to  the  actors,  and  the  view  which  the  box 
comrnandcd  of  **  behind  the  tcenes,"  not  only  de- 
■troyed  her  coroibri  as  destroying  the  illusion,  but  af- 
forded the  most  unibrtunately  favourable  opportunity 
for  MUs  Roeevi1Ie»  n^  Hogg,  to  telegraph  J.  S.  at 
every  available  opportunity. 

The  play  was  Othello.  The  Moor,  by  what  is 
called  a  f^ondon  star« — King  Log  amongst  the  frogs ; 
— end,  ftii  ill-lock  would  have  it,  Miss  Roseville,  who 
in  London  had  been  doomed  to  the  humbler  walks  of 
the  ilte.M'iniate  drama,  was  the  Desdemona.  She 
was,  iiauirally,  elated  at  her  promoiiou.  and  deter- 
mined to  act  in  right  earnest.  To  Mrs.  Salmon, 
*'  Shakspeare"  was  yet  a  sealed  book,~she  seldom 
went  to  theatres  in  London,  and  even  if  she  did,  the 
stie  of  the  houses,  combined  with  the  distance  at 
which  she  sat  from  the  stage,  would  have  rendered 
any  one  of  his  finest  plays  a  mere  blank  to  her  mind. 
Bat  it  so  happened  that  she  had  never  seen  Othello, 
and,  although  it  is  quite  impossible  to  spare  sufficient 
space  in  these  pages  to  record  all  her  running  com- 
mentary on  the  text,  as  it  proceeded,  we  may  be  able 
to  save  a  little  of  it,  which  certainly  did  contain  some 
new  ideas  and  illustrations,  even  after  Johnson,  War- 
burton,  Steevens,  Malone  and  Co.  h.ul  f!one  their 
best,  or  worst 

In  the  senate  scene  she  began  to  oriiir-ise  the  pro- 
bability of  the  story. — "  Run  away  with  un  old  man's 
daughter  .'—what,  a  nigger  !-^SiufF— ncnsonse,  Jim — 
not  true.  What  does  he  mean  by  his  head  and  front  7 
—I  don't  see  any  curls.  Antropoppygeitf — where  do 
they  live  T — with  their  heads  under  their  shouldera. 
Well,  I'm  sure — heard  her  story  by  parcels — that  was 
to  save  postage,  I  suppose." 

This  accompaniment  was  droned  out  in  a  tone  of 
voice  sufficiently  lend  to  induce  the  audience  to  cry, 
**  Hush  !  hush !  silence  V*  and  to  compel  Jack  just  re- 
spectfully to  hint  that  his  mother's  remarks  were,  an- 
like  the  speeches  of  certain  modest  membera  in  another 
place,  quite  audible  in  the  gallery ; — but,  just  as  the 
**  nigger,"  as  Mrs.  Salmon  called  the  Moor,  had  got 
Co  the  words 


-'*  she  wished 


That  heaven  had  made  ktr  such  a  man," 

Desdeinona, — Miss  Rosefillo, — Molly  Hogg  herself, 
appeared  at  the  wing,  ready  to  come  on  : — the  mo- 
ment she  arrived  there,  and  before  her  train  was  con- 
signe<l  to  the  dirt  of  the  stage,  her  eye  caught  that  of 
Salmon ; — a  look  of  recognition  followed, — the  excited 
matron  kqw  it  ;^she,  what  she  called,  **  contained 
herseir"  at  the  minute, — but,  coupling  what  she  had 
seen  in  the  aflemoon  with  what  the  then  witnessed, 
she  was  not  long  in  making  up  her  mind,  thai  although 
ahe  had  unplatted  her  tails  and  lengthened  her  petti- 
coats, the  girl  in  the  lavender  gown  in  the  street,  was 
lb#  nigger's  wife  io  the  play. 

Miss  Roseville  was  extremely  well  received,  and 
played  very  respectably*  and  things  went  on  very 
qnietly ;  bat»  after  Mrs.  Salmai  luid  aooMwbat  loudly 


denounced  Brabantio  as  an  old  fbol  lor  makiiig  it  ^ 
and  the  scene  had  proceeded  to  where  Otbello  tsfa 
Desdemona  away.  Miss  Roseville,  having  nothing  bg 
ter  to  do,  cast  a  lightning  look  at  Jem  Salmon,  Mari 
ing  within  two  yards  of  him,  and  when  she  made  hi 
exit,  the  old  lady  could  no  longer  resist  the  infltMBO 
of  her  rage. 

"  Did  you  see  that,  Mr.  Jemes  f"  said  she. 

"  What,  Titsy  f— what  f"  asked  Salmon. 

**  That  girl's  look  at  you,"  replied  the  enraged  wift 
**  I'm  sure  its  the  same  I  saw  yoa  talking  to  befti 
dinner : — if  she  does  it  again  I'll  speak  to  her— i 
will—" 

"  My  dear  mother,"  said  Jack,  interposing  in  i 

whisper.    The  attempt,  however,  was  futile ;  the  d< 

moil  had  been  awakened,  and  was  not  so  easily  to  b 

appeased.    It  is  true,  that  while  the  dreadful  0esdi 

mona  was  out  of  sight,  it  seemed  to  slumber;  althoo^l 

when  Cassio,  by  lago's  desire,  gives  Emelia  a  efaart 

salute,  Mrs.  Salmon's  delicacy  was  so  greatly  alaimii 

that  she  exclaimed,  **  Well,  I'm  sure,  what  nextf*— 

which  created  a  slight  laugh  in   the  vicinity  of  Ihi 

stage,  and  even  on  the  stage  itself;  and  when  Ofhall 

performed  a  similar  act  of  kindness  to  Desdemona,! 

somewhat  similar  observation  escaped  her.    Still  ■ 

the  heroine  happened  to  be  placed  during  that  shori 

scene  with  her  back  towards  their  box,  nothing  eo^ 

ciirred  to  rouse  the  lion,  until,  as  she  turned  to  go  oC 

the  irresistible  desire  of  Miss  Roseville,  nie  Hogg,ll 

ascertain  who  Mra.  Salmon  was,  and  in  what  mat 

ner  she  could  be  related  to  or  connected  with  hn 

smart  friend  Jem,  induced  her  to  throw  another 

sient  glance  into  the  comer  where  they  satr-H 

ment  which  was  instantly  followed  by  Mrs.  Salmon^ 

giving  her  husband  a  pinch,  of  any  thing  but  an  aflMp 

tory  character,  on  his  knee,  acoompaoied  with  a  lent 

fie  **  Ugh,"  at  the  bottom  of  her  voice.    Her  agitatioi 

now  became  visible,  and  the  next  thing  she  did,  wm 

to  take  so  horrible  a  dislike  to  lago  for  being  volgH 

enoagh  to  mention  King  Stephen's  inexpressiblee  hf 

their  coarsest  and  commonest  nsme,  that  her  eowpanj- 

ons  began  to  think  she  was  sufficiently  disgusted  will 

what  was  going  on,  to  wish  to  ratire ; — but  no    M 

soon  as  the  scene  between  Othello  and  lago  eo» 

roenced,  her  attention  was  fatally  recalled.    She  fii» 

cied  and  fell  that  it  was  all  real,  and  got  so  intereafid 

in  the  progress  of  the  discovery  of  Desderoona'a  faib; 

of  which  she  was  herself  perfectly  satisfied,  thai  ihi 

kept  encouraging  him  by  continuous  exclamationa  d 

'•That's  right,"—'' Tell  him  all,"— ^  Masty  huaa^r 

— and  when  he  came  to  the  words 


<i 


Beware,  my  lord,  of  jeatoosy! 
It  is  a  green-eyed  monster,"— 

she  could  not  help  saying  to  J.  S.  in  a  tone  by  M 
means  confidential — ^  Better  that  than  a  black-ej«d 
one,  at  any  rate." 

Things  after  ibis  proceeded  rather  calmly,  nntil  iki 
Moor,  in  the  height  of  his  rage  and  abhorrenoo,  •» 
claimed  in  a  most  impassioned  manner— 

**  I'd  rather  be  a  toad"— 
Mrv.  SalflMB,  who  dkl  not  wait  fcr  Um  alltnHlfr 
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aM  oai.  loud  uiuagh  to  be  himrd  half  over  the 
ym    *  Well,  thaft  a  rum  taste,  anyhow!" 

Tlii  obteivation  again  aiiricted  the  attention  of 
Atgvoile  Deidy,  who  waa  again  at  the  side  scene, 
wiiiiag  for  her  cue  to  come  on  with  the  handker- 
chief, and  again  her  regards  were  thrown  upon  Sal- 


*  There,  Jim,'*  said  the  lady — "  there  she  is  again/' 
And  when  she  appeared  solacing  her  husband  on  ac- 
emnt  of  his  headache,  all  her  anxieties  were  met  by 
kr  respectable  rival  and  auditor,  with  the  words 
-Gsmnnnr— •'Pooh!"— **!  don't  believe  you  ;*' 
mHi,   on  quitting   the   stage,   and    repeating    the 

*  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  are  not  well !" 

Um  Hogg  certainly  did  look  somewhat  ]iointedly  at 
Mis.  Sdmon  henelC 

'111  (ear  her  eyes  out,  Jemes,"  said  the  bride. 

'•Shall  1  go  away,  Titsy  r*  said  Salmon. 

*  Go  away,  indeed !"  replied  the  lady — "  no,  no! — 
ysQ  doat  budge  an  inch. — Did  yuu  ever,"  continued 
ihi^  laming  to  her  son,  "  see  such  imperence  as 
Iktr  m  watch  her  pretty  closely,  and  if  it's  what 
I  tbik— if  I  don't— Never  mind;  them  as  lives 
laigMseesiha  moat" 

Thii  sounded  ominom^  but  Jade  and  Salmon  lioped 
liiitMhiog  more  would  corot  of  iL  However,  when 
IWaaooa  next  appeared,  and  ventured  so  near  the 
kaitkat  the  direction  of  her  eyas  could  no  longer  be 
Wiad,  although  the  expreaaioo  'of  her  countenance 
WBoie  indicative  of  anger  and  curioaity  than  of 
iRiiBfn.  Salmon  exclaimed-— 

-Am, 111  spit  in  her  face!" 

-Tkiy !  Titsy  !*'  said  Salmon. 

'Ob.Tiisy !  my  eye !"  cried  she — ^*  can't  I  see  V* 

"Efmh!  hash!  bush!"  cried  the  audience  in  th^ 
Wm;  ** Silence!"  said  the  pit;  ••Turn  her  out!' 
Mied  the  gallery. 

His  ooise.  the  more  particularly,  attracted  the 
hob  of  Mias  Roaeville  to  the  offending  party,  and, 
Mn^oeotly,  provoked  anme  horrid  grimaces  on  the 
putsf  the  jealous  wife,  which,  when  ihe  poor  girl 
NoA  something  like  a  supplicating  look,  was  oon- 
by  Mrs.  Salmon's  perfiirming  (hat,  which 
Mr.  Gumey  saw  the  convicted  put-stealer, 
«>  As  Old  Bailey,  exhibit  to  the  astonished  judge,  in 
Aiihapeof  what  is  conven(ionally  called  a  double 
■ifhL  Still  the  tumult  was  suppressed — every  glass 
■  Isdy  Pkicham's  box  being  directed  point-blank 
»to  Bisg's  box — until  that  part  of  the  scene  in  which 
^^■dcnona,  (still  availing  herself  of  every  opportunity 
rfcming  looks,  rather  of  inquiry  than  of  tenderness, 
*>"tidi  SaloMoJ  is  spoken  to  by  Othello,  in  the  moat 
(UtiBg  terms.  At  the  end  of  every  one  of  hix  severe 
ipcwbes,  Bfra.  Salmon  kept  crying  out  in  a  sort  of 
memiAw  whiaper.  "  That's  it !"— m  Give  it  her,  nig- 
|»rw8srve  har  right!"  till  at  last  the  Moor  be- 
*M«io  violcQC  that  •van  the  aightineaa  of  Shakapeaia 


himself  doea not  juaiify  a  repetition  hereof  the  woid  he 
uaea,  called  her  an  impudent — something ;  when  Mrs. 
Salmon,  starting  from  her  seat,  exclaimed  at  the  (op  of 
her  voice — "  You  are  right  old  fellow !— she  u  one» 
and  I  know  it !" 

Here  the  uproar  became  general — the  cry  of  **  Tuna 
her  out !"  instead  of  Ix^ing  confined  to  the  gallery ^^- 
was  uni  veml.  The  black  star  came  forwaid  and  bowed; 
Desdemona  herself  stepped  to  the  front  of  the  stage, 
and  performed  a  certain  number  of  regulation  heav- 
ings  and  pantings.  amiiJst  loud  cries  of**  Down,  down ! 
Silence,  silboce!"— Salmon  holding  his  bride  back  in 
an  immenne  fright,  and  Jack  ar^tually  ready  to  die  of 
of  the  disaster. 

After  a  few  minutes,  silence  was  obtained,  when 
Miss  Roseville,  trembling  like  a  leaf,  said,  or  rather 
faltered  out: — ^•*  La-dies  and  gen-tle-men, — "(here  a 
flood  of  tears  P.  S.  produced  three  rounds  of  applauaeO 
— **  I  am  placed  in  a  sitiiaiinn  of  painful  difliculty.— 
Conscious  of  earnestly  exerting  the  small  ability  I 
possess  for  your  enlcrtainiiicni.  I  find  myp^f  so  loudly 
and  constantly  interrupted  by  a  lady  in  the  stage- 
box,  of  whom  1  have  no  knowledge,  that  I  have  only 
to  throw  myself  upon  the  accustomed  liberality  of  a 
British  public  for  protection."  (Loud  cheers.)  ••  If  I 
have  offended"— ('*  No,  no,  no !")— ^  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, from  my  heart  I  thank  you!"  This  said, 
with  a  profound  inclination  of  the  head,  handa  croaaed 
over  the  boaom,  and  a  courtesy  down  to  the  ground, 
which  produced  upon  Miss  Molly  Hogg's  drapery  the 
effect  of  what  is  called  in  gameaome  times,  ••  making 
a  cheese,"  produced  reiterated  shouts,  accompanied 
with  cries— *•  Turn  them  out! — turn  them  out !" 

Now  had  Mrs.  Salmon's  wrath  reached  its  higheit 
pitch :  •'  T  won't  go  out !"  she  exiaimed.  **  It's  all 
very  fine  your  talking ;  but  I'll  tell  you  what,  Miss 
Hogg — I  won't  let  yuu  stand  making  sheep's-eyea  at 
my  J.  S. — I  wont;  and  if  you  come  near  him.  I'll  tear 
them  out  of  your  head,  and  leave  you  to  see  through 
the  holes." 

Here  the  riot  and  confusion  were  such  as  to  con- 
vince Brag  that  nothing  but  the  retirement  of  hia  re- 
spectable parent  could  save  her  from  expulsion ;  he, 
therefore,  put  on  a  supplicating  air,  and  begged  her  to 
come  out  with  him — a  petition  in  which  Mr.  Salmon 
earnestly  joined,  and  for  which  his  exemplary  bride, 
having  no  other  means  of  venting  her  rage,  gave  him 
a  most  tremendous  slap  in  the  lace,  which  sent  him 
sprawling  over  the  second  seat,  accompanied  with  a 
loud  remark,  that  he  was  as  bad  as  Molly  Hogg.-~ 
Jack,  assisted  by  a  box-keeper  and  the  manager,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  infuriated  dame  into  the  lobby, 
whence  seeing  a  door  at  its  termination  evidently  lead- 
ing on  to  the  stage,  she  dashed  through  it,  ond  if,  by 
(he  merest  chance  in  the  world,  her  companions  had 
not  kept  ftst  hold  of  her,  she  would  assuredly  have 
rnahed  on  to  the  scene,  and  nlterly  annihilated  the 
gentle  heroine  of  Ihe  night,  in  the  eight  of  all  the 
audience. 
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A    TALE    or    TRUE     LOVE. 


LicniA.  'tis  a  loveljr  thongbt 

That  roamt  thy  rocky  itee^ 
Where  palmi  and  wild  pomegranatat  wroii|ht 

Sweat  ihadei  for  vommer  sleep; 
Aad  bloHom*d  aloes  rear*d  the  hesd       » 

Like  fiardiaiis  of  the  grove. 
To  shieM  it  ffom  intniai?e  tread 

Of  any  step  but  love. 

I  dream  upon  the  dawn  serene. 

When  on  thy  sesward  crag  reclio'd, 
I  saw  by  cleA  and  rude  ravine 

Thy  btrd-Det«  waving  in  the  wind, 
And  weary  wings  far  o'er  the  sea 

From  bUmiog  suns  and  barren  sands 
IViint  flutter  to  a  worse  decree 

In  cruel  captor's  haSids. 

I  wonld  [  could  recall  as  well 

The  latent  urchin's  lay — 
The  long  wild  lay,  that  roee  and  fell 

As  came  the  fitful  prey— 
Twas  but  the  tale  so  oAen  told 
Of  maklen  fair  and  lover  bold, 
Rich  in  all  gifts  excepting  gpld, 
And  hopelees  as  the  hearts  of  old; 

But  yet  so  wild  the  strain, 
That  lingering  memory  still  wiould  hoM 

The  fiBgmenis  that  remain. 

Bold  peasant  yootfa,  fair  viniage  maid, 
Their  [ow9  was  laid  in  Fortune's  shade. 
That  thing  ao  pure  might  never  fade, 

Nor  lo&e  the  simple  pride. 
Whenever  task  RHsantic  fell. 
By  Tine^Had  vtx^k,  or  orange  dell. 

Of  toiliog  side  by  aide. 

Twas  9V9;  mod  one  had  gained  hia  prayer 
Of  toil  10  lake  the  double  share 

Beaeaih  the  sultry  ray; 
Amd  one  had  chased  the  lonely  hoar 
Widi  bveeongs in  her  mosqr  bower. 

Far  beetling  o'er  the  bay. 

Twas  gentle  eve,  ihetaek  was  done— > 

And  now,  like  wild*dove  on  the  wing. 
He  sought  the  smile  his  pains  had  won. 

Beside  the  starlit  spring ; 
Awd  swifter  still  hia  oouise  ha  look. 

Far  ae'er  those  pains  had  bean 
8a  distant  from  the  lovely  look» 

Such  weary  hours  unseen — 
And  as  he  went  he  thought  how  oft. 
When  waves  were  calm,  and  lephyis  soft, 
Tho  stiangaraail  would  linger  Uiefia 


For  water  from  the  fountain  fair. 

And  fancy  wilder  grew 
On  all  that  savage  hands  might  dare. 

And  all  that  love  might  rue ; 
When  hovering  on  the  outward  bceeae. 

Beneath  the  mountain  dark. 
Behold  the  falcon  of  the  seas — 

Behold  the  Moorish  barque! 

A  moment,  and  he  reached  the  grot 

Where  she  had  lain,  but  lay  not  now; 
And  broken  wreath,  and  true  love  knot, 
And  ibotmarks  by  the  fountain  plot. 
Full  plainly  spoke  the  maiden's  lot; 
The  prize  of  yonder  prow! 

His  thrill  was  like  the  lightning  shock. 

His  thought  the  bolt  in  flight: 
A  bound,  and  he  hath  cleared  the  rack. 

Like  sea-bird  swooping  from  tba  sigjht; 
And  o'er  the  tide  behoU  bias  take 
Hia  paihway  in  the  pirale's  wake. 

Far,  for  away  from  bowarand  beaoh. 

His  dasperalB  eoaiaa  he  bore, 
Till  gaspiaf  awimmer  ae'er  might  reach 

Its  rock  of  safety  mote^— - 
On,  on  he  went,  and  on¥mrd,  too. 

The  barque  was  lessening  from  his  view, 
Till  pitying  lephyrs  seemed  to  grow 
All  breathless  at  the  sight  of  woe, 

And  the  fleeting  eail 

Sunk  down  lu  sleep. 
And  a  \oice  of  wail 

Came  o'er  the  deep— 
A  voice,  Hiih  Heaven's  ettpceial  ^harro, 
Once  more  to  nerve  hia  ieiliug  arm. 

liis  hand  is  on  the  pirate**  stem ; 

Hia  piieous  plaint  hath  brought 
The  Pagan  band,  unused  to  bum 
With  human  love,  to  look  and  learn 

Wliat  deeds  that  power  hath  wrought 

"  I  am  a  peeeant."  thus  he  spake. 

"These  hands  the  token  bear; 
I  have  no  hope  but  her  ye  take. 
No  wealth  beyond  the  heart  ye  break. 

No  ransom  but  my  pmy'r. 
Then  think  upon  my  fikte  forlorn. 
And  take,  oh  take,  these  limbs  outworn. 
Nor  listen  to  my  grief  with  acorn. 

Because  ye  do  not  share. 
Ye  cannot  tell,  oh  ye  whe  reign 

O'er  captives  for  the  cruel  mart. 
How  dear  the  office  to  sustain 
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mavrn,  poverty,  or  poin, 

tth  love'i  coairfing  hevt. 

imr  the  wedded  bopee  that  tbrall 

Dvl  to  wkifh  ihoM  bopet  ue  eU« 

matoel  cbeins  cen  never  gill, 

e  diedemo  aperL" 

liften'd  to  the  lapplisnt'e  pray'r, 
i  mmd  him  to  the  deck; 
iBod  in  nIoBce  round  the  peiff. 
inrel  thei  ■  maid  lo  fiur 
if  leend  n  ChriMinn  neck- 
bin  Ike  hreeae  whinh  Into  wfi  tpoat 
I  wp  agnin,  and  en  they  went 
•ihog  10  the  k»w  kMont 
JBy'»  aniim^  wreck. 

vhither,  wkither»  deil  then  rove 
Mftih  the  midnight  tikfJ 
nhatefcrt  hasi  ihou  ttol'n  Ike  Iov« 
pwnt  poor  ai  If 

bbwk,  tike  back  my  promised  brides 
^Mk  buKb  for  toU  bath  the, 
I  wiD  work  the  doable  tide, 
BdfalMtkee  on  my  knee!" 

•  wind  doth  waft  vm  ireib  and  fiee, 
ki  plaDiti  brightly  lead 

Ponii  orto  Tripoli, 

'hnt'er  we  bett  may  tpeed. 

i  we  have  itol'n  thy  bride  awajr 
ibiv  no  peaiani't  paiiM, 
pt»  the  harem  of  the  Bey. 
to  ihoQ  ibalt  senre  in  chaina.** 

■MB:  a  hundred  warrion  prem*d. 
ilk  vmt  ef  gold  and  viaage  grim, 

•  Ike  jndgffMnt  teat,  and  gacn*d 
vile  ef  beauty's  beating  braatt, 
i  lete't  devoted  limb: 

ki  diik  ehiei^  with  omen  dreed, 
km  upon  the  maid,  half  dead, 
kit  hero'e  tale  wai  nid, 
llkinhagM'donkim. 


iheiM'dhaaeem'dtoteU 

•  Baaven  ne'er  oped  the  flower  «f  iear, 
•dly,  in  iw  poison  bell, 

lome  honey  diop  lo  dwell. 
I  gnaidias  of  ike  sphere, 
•w  the  wtnde  and  waves  can  die 
ipei\  like  a  leve-bom  sigh, 
»a  wild  Ugktmng  skim  the  skjp, 

•  •Cite 


uU  he  ipake— ^  I  will  not  wound 
I  iUnm  y««r  amiraig  bopet  pesavi'd, 
Mtw  U«ile«  Unka  aieand 


la 


There  rather  thall  the  Moor  lay  down 
A  tribute  wt^b  his  ruby  cruwn. 
That  ye  may  rule  Co  love's  renown 
The  land  ye  love  ihe  best" 

Oh  whither,  whiiher,  once  again. 
Bold  pirate,  dosi  thou  hold 

Thy  coorie  upon  the  bounding  main. 
With  freight  of  gema  and  gold! 


And  who  are  tkeae  that  trait  Ike 
)       Benealk  iky  dreaded  miiir 

pair,  so  heaulifal  and  bmve^ 
That  chide  the  legging  galet 
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Vain  question  fbr  an  answer  gi 
For  pains  and  perils  past, 

BekoM  once  more  Lioosa*^  ereet. 
Where  love  is  emwn'd  at  ksl. 


Tliere  late  a  moss-clad  column  bore 
This  simple  page  of  peasant  lore 

And  aye,  at  vintage  eve, 
Toong  plighted  paim  dreamt  o*er  and 

What  love  might  still  achieve. 


EPIGRAM, 


Thy  iare  so  fair,  m  bland,  so  neat. 
With  orient  locks  to  crown  it, 

Remtads  me  of  a  Ibolsoap  iheet. 
The  red  wax  trwkling  down  it. 


THE    LITERARY    LOAFER. 

His  bar,  once  blade  has  now  grown  browa. 

And,  like  its  weerer,  wenia  a  orimm; 

He  swears  hi*  woika  are  daily  quoted' 

Alas!  his  body's  seldom  coaled. 

He  lacks  **  appliances  and  means  to  fteol,*" 

And  Rcarce  possesseth  a  shoe  to  hie  foot; 

His  stockings,  like  his  lines  heroiOt 

Often  want  feet.    But  as  a  sioie 

He  beaia  his  ills— «n  either  shoulder 

A  mountain  scares  the  mute  beholder; 

Like  Cocher'a  page,  at  ev'ry  action. 

His  hrecks  display  a  fmlgarfructiam; 

The  dingy  nendescripu  he  wean. 

Are  now,  «*like  Miobe.  aU  tmr$;" 

Him,  most  unmannerly  they've  treated^— 

In  vain  be  begs  them  le  kt  wmhd. 

Yet,  spite  of  aU,  tkia  wigkt  siill 

Tb  woo,  in  rags.  Ike  pnupei  Mi 

Against  wkiek  wki*  enck  elipper  aknwa 

llsiv«snd 
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THB     OBNTLBMAN^B     XAOAZINB. 


the:  trombone;  pLiAYEB* 

AN    ANECDOTE    OF    THE    REIGN    OF    LOUIS    THE    EIGHTE;EN']PH. 

TEANSLATBD  FROM  TBI  WEMNCB    BT  H.  HERTZ,  ESQ. 


Lovra  the  Eighteenth  was  not  a  devotee,  but  it 
constituted  pert  of  his  politics  to  be  occasionally  reli- 
gious ;  he  resolved,  therefore,  to  give  a  grand  apcctacle 
of  Christian  humility,  by  going  in  regal 'State  to  his 
own  Parish  Church,  8t.  Germain  I'Auierrois,  on  the 
fiitt  Easter  Sunday  afler  his  restoration.  It  was  a 
fine  April  morning;  the  troops  were  early  on  fool,  in 
parade  order,  in  the  small  space  that  neparetes  the 
Palace  of  the  Toileries  from  the  ancient  church; 
and  an  immense  eoncourse  of  people  fili»jJ  the  court- 
yard of  the  Carousel,  and  the  front  of  the  Louvre. 

The  king  with  his  family  occupied  a  large  open 
barouche ;  the  blue  and  piercing  eye  of  the  monarch 
glanced  uvor  the  assembled  multitude ;  lie  frequently 
uncovered  himself,  and  bowed  to  the  right  and  IcA 
amid  eiclamations  of  **  Long  live  the  Ruyal  Family! 
long  life  to  the  fiourbona." 

The  procession  arrived  in  front  of  the  old  church, 
lainoQS  for  its  Gobelin  tapestry;  an  awning  was  erect- 
ed before  the  porch  of  the  church,  the  band  of  the 
National  Guard  struck  ap  the  airs  of  "  Vive  Henri 
Qoatre,"  and  Charmante  Gabrielle." 

The  goaty  monarch  alighted  from  his  carriage,  after 
a  deal  of  troable,  and  was  about  to  enter  the  church, 
when  the  curate  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  clergy, 
and  began  to  address  his  majesty  in  a  most  beautiful 
apeeeh.  This  caused  the  king  to  make  wry  faces, 
foreseeing  that,  thanks  to  the  loquacity  of  the  worthy 
curate,  he  should  be  forced  to  keep  on  his  legs,  a 
situation  he  held  in  abhorrence,  although,  ns  he  had 
vowed  to  sacrifice  himself  for  that  dny,  he  resolved  to 
endure  it.  But  when  the  eloquence  of  the  curate 
took  an  immeasurable  eiteniion,  the  king  began  to  see 
aato,  sometimes  resting  on  one  leg,  and  then  on  the 
other.  This  habit,  **  the  Bourbon  gait,"  was  so  well 
known,  that  it  was  far  from  being  supposed  a  mark  of 
impatience,  and  the  poor  king  looked  round  in  vain 
to  find  a  person  who  would  sympathise  with  hissuflfer- 
ings ;  he  at  last  observed  that  the  Duke  de  Bern  was 
not  paying  any  great  attention  to  the  oration,  and  the 
king  made  signs  for  him  to  approach. 

**  Berri.  this  address  is  tremendously  hiiig,"  said  his 
majesty ;  **  will  it  never  end  f* 

**  Sire,  I  share  your  impatience,"  replied  the  Duke. 

"  Not  you,  indeed,  for  you  have  good  legs ;  I  can 
scarcely  keep  on  mine,  and  sufller  most  horril  ly.  Is 
there  no  way  to  end  this  torment?" 

"  Tes,  sire,  nothing  more  easy,  if  you  authorise  me." 

**  Tes,  Berri,  go;  but  it  must  not  appear  to  emanate 
from  mo." 

Tlia  Dak«  da  Berri  approached  an  officer  of  the 
Gaid«adaCorpi>and  wbispared  a  aacrot  ofder  to  him. 
From  that  mooMnt  Loaia  anMirad  to  pay  mora  atten- 
tion to  Aa  ontk» ;  tba  encbaniad  eiinie  gave  addi- 
tional Mcinr  to  bia  Ttrboaa  aloqnapce,  whan  all  at 


once  his  voice  was  covered  by  the  loud  beating  oft 
big  drums,  and  the  bellowing  of  the  tromboneSp « 
braying  of  trumpets. 

**  The  band  struck  up  the  tune  of  **  Vive  la  B 
vivo  la  France,"  cheen  sounded  from  every  nd9, 
terraixed  with  the  loud  pealing  of  the  bells.  It  v 
one  universal  uproar;  the  courtiers  who  surroond 
the  king,  looked  amazed ;  the  poor  curate  remaia 
standing  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  sadly  puaalcd 
this  unexpected  interruption.  Louis  seemed  impasn* 
but  he  slightly  bowed  to  the  Duke  de  Berri  as  if 
thank  him  fur  the  service  he  had  rendered.  The  kj 
advanced  a  step,  the  clergy  preceded  him,  the  wb 
court  followed,  and  in  a  few  moments  Louis  found  hi 
self  very  commodiously  seated  in  one  of  the  gilt  ai 
chain,  ranged  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  for  tbe  i 
of  the  Royal  Family.  The  people  were  admitted  ii 
the  side  aisles,  while  the  centre  was  filled  witb  1 
king's  suite ;  he  himself  being  surrounded  by  hia  n 
&ithfnl  servants,  who  seemed  to  form  a  rampart  w 
their  bodies. 

Divine  service  commeBced ;  it  might  last  as  lom 
they  pleased,  Louis  was  comfortably  seated  in 
arm  chair ;  sundry  cushions  were  disposed  before  1 
in  such  a  way  that  the  indiBpensable  genuflexi 
might  be  rendered  easy  to  his  gouty  limbs.    The  c 
ristora  chaunted  the  prayera  preceding  the  grand  mi 
the  priests  were  in   their  stalls,  and  the  choir  v 
almost  empty,  when  a  person  came  through  one  of 
doors  of  the  sacristy.     He  was  a  tall  lean  young  m 
dress<d  in  a  cassock  and  sur|ilice.  He  rapidly  traver 
the  choir,  and  wos  about  to  take  a  seat  in  one  of 
stalls,  when  he  recollected  that  he  had  forgotten  to  I 
before  the  tabernacle.    He  returned  towards  the  a 
and  knelt  on  one  of  the  steps.    As  he  stooped,  a  i 
gular  noise  was  heard  ;  a  sword  escaping  from  un 
his  cassock,  struck  loudly  on  the  marble  floor.     ^ 
yoang  man  hastened  to  hide  the  murderous  waap 
covering  it  with  the  peaceful  attire  of  the  Levite,  i 
regained  his  place,  from  whence  he  quietly  intom 
the  verse  of  the  psalm.   His  apparent  tranquillity  ' 
far  from  being  shared  by  those  who  surrounded 
the  king.    Their  fares  turned   pale,  they  whisf 
orders  were  given,  musket  shafts  struck  the  son 
marble  of  the  temple ;  officers  hurried  to  and  fro 
word  was  passed  to  clear  the  lower  side  aislei 
troops  occupied  the  place  of  the  people.    Tbo 
inquired  the  cause  of  the  tumult;  one  of  his  aid 
canp  addressed  him  in  a  whisper,  and  the  report 
publicly  given  that  an  armed  priest  had  attempt* 
life  of  the  king 

The  unlucky  author  of  all  thia  agitatkm  cr 
to  chaont  hia  psalma,  in  a  firm  and  music 
when  two  aaparknr  offioais  appioaehed  and 
**  FoUow  na  inatantly,  air.** 
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*fi^  pifdoOitiri  I  cannot,  my  prsMnc*  ia  required 
keft;  bod  M  toott  u  ihe  ceremony  terminates,  I  shall 
br  eoliMly  at  yoar  aerrice.'*  and  again  he  commenced 
aqfiflf  with  all  his  might. 

"Sir,  I  repeat  it,  you  must  ibllow  us  instantly;  let 
■  tiy  to  avoid  creating  any  sensation  or  alarm.  Come 
n  the  sseristy ;  resistance  would  be  useless,  therefore. 
^BOt  pat  us  under  the  necessity  of  employing  force." 

*  Ai  f  cannot  act  otherwise,  I'll  follow  yon,  Mes- 
inn;  but  I  rvquest  of  you  to  take  notice  that  yon 
ftnt  me  to  abandon  my  post** 

The  sacristy  was  filled  with  soldiers ;  wh^n  the 
jmBg  man  entered,  he  was  placed  between  two  fusi- 
lwB,«bo  would  not  allow  him  to  use  the  slightest 
fMiealation. 

•BoUo!"  eiclaimed  he,  **  what  is  the  meaning  of  all 

"Bt  satisfied,  sir,  to  answer.**  was  the  reply. 

A  Ban,  girded  with  a  white  scarf,  was  sitting  at  a 
Irili,  with  other  individuals,  and  provided  with  every 
■tide  neeeoiary  for  drawing  up  a  proeet-verhaL 

TWi  interrogatory  began.    "  You  carry  arms  about 

"Anrnf   Na    I  have  a  sword,  that's  all. 
"Write  down  that;  he  confesses  being  armed.— 
Wlydidyou  h'ide  your  sword  so  carefully  under  your 

*  Beraase  it  is  not  customary  to  carry  a  sword  over 

■  CMOCft. 

"Sr!  oooe  of  your  jokes.  Consider  that  a  grave 
teewiao  weighs  heavily  against  you,  and  that  your 
ttiiiatriake^" 

"My  lifer  I  say!  why  is  this  mystification  f  let  us 
^ia  H  nnderstand  one  another,"  said  the  prisoner. 

"Wkat  is  your  profeosioa  V 


*t 
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And  why  does  a  musician  disguise  himself  as  a 
prieat,  and  carry  arms  under  his  assumed  garroentat" 

**  These  garments  are  my  own  as  well  as  the  sword. 
I  am  a  trombone  player  in  the  band  of  the  National 
Guard,  and  nt  the  same  time  a  chorister  of  this  church. 
I  was  concerned  in  the  flourish  when  the  king  arrived, 
and  wailed  fur  iho  end  of  the  curate's  speech,  to  undresa 
myself,  for  the  purpose  of  singing  at  divine  service. 
But  the  worthy  man  was  not  allowed  to  proceed,  and 
we  were  told  ti>  strike  up  in  the  middle  of  his  address. 
We  did  HO ;  service  commenced,  and  I  had  only  time 
left  to  put  01)  my  camock  over  my  uniform ;  with  your 
permis8ion,  1*11  now  take  it  off*  altogether,  as  divine 
service  is  nearly  over,  and  I  shall  be  wanted  with  the 
hand." 

Here  the  ^n^ur  rliaiiged;  the  judges  laughed;  the 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  were  torn  up,  and  the 
accused  shared  the  merriment  of  his  judges,  when  he 
was  told,  that  he,  poor  devil,  had  been  taken  for  a 
conspirator,  and  had  very  nearly  put  the  whole  govern- 
ment in  alarm.  Peoce  and  tranquillity  were  restored 
in  the  church.  The  lower  side  aisles,  were  again 
given  up  to  the  people,  and  the  king,  learning  the 
trifling  cause  of  this  hubbub,  had  much  trouble  to 
keep  a  serious  countenance.  In  leaving  the  churchy 
he  tried  to  recognise  amongst  the  band,  the  mosician 
who  had  caused  so  much  uneasiness,  and  perceived 
him,  with  inflated  cheeks,  like  a  Boreas  over  a  door- 
post, blowing  tiJM  trombone.  The  king  smiled,  and  in 
passing  by,  ntidiled  his  head,  so  as  to  relieve  the  mu- 
sician from  the  emotion  which  his  short  arn*«t  most 
have  caused.  The  trombone  player  was  so  charmed 
with  this  mark  of  royal  favour,  that  he  loft  several 
bars  in  countmg  the  time,  and  came  in  with  his  loud 
blasts  and  piifls  in  divers  wrong  places — a  circniA- 
stance  that  much  astonished  his  brother  muaiciani. 


THE    POET    TO    HIS    BRIDE. 


■  ¥    OATBARIiri    H.    WATBftMAlf. 


Imlli.  my  love,  my  hope,  my  pride, 
%  beautiful,  mine  own  fiur  bride, 
To^g  sBgal  watching  by  my  side. 

Who  leA  its  home  in  Heaven, 
Iwfring  the  glories  of  its  rays, 
1^  light  a  aorfal'a  cheerless  days, 
Miting  hia  rough  and  beaten  ways 

Bright  aa  a  summer  even. 


(fife  Be  the  mnlight  of  thy 
(^nm,  which  the  ating  from  cere  beguiles, 
Gilt  ma  thy  bloe  eyea'  liquid  isles. 
Where  melted  pearls  appear ; 


voice,  mmeowa, 
Imt  w  ihawiad-lMrp^a  gentle  tone 

and  epifit*8  wmd, 
to 


Vision  of  joy,  more  fair  than  aught 

My  forvid  fancy  ever  wroeght. 

My  brighleat  dreams  embodied  thought. 

Where  ling'rest  thou  so  long  ? 
£Icho  hath  hidden  in  some  sweet  flower. 
And  with  its  witching  spell  of  power. 
Cheats  me  with  sounds  from  out  thy  bower, 

Like  to  thy  voice's  song. 

The  smiling  stream  around  my  feet. 
Leaps  to  the  same  glad  measure  sweet. 
The  ev'ning  breeze  its  strains  repeat. 

Mocking  my  heart  in  glee ; 
Tet  art  thou  near — for  by  my  side, 
Toung  flowers  blush  forth  in  crimun  piide. 
They  hail  thy  atepa,  Lucille,  my  bride» 

They  UeaMm  freah  for  thee. 
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lilFB^S   VAGARIES5 

OR,  THE  STAGE,  THE  ARMY.  AND  THE  LAW 


It*b  a  bad  night,  sir,  ''taid  ray  hoet  of  the » at  t  had  to  engroaied  me,  that  I  had  not 


to  roe,  as  I  mounted  my  horre  intent  on  reach- 
ing London.  **  YouMi  hardly  roako  town  to-night, 
through  aoch  weather ;  you'd  belter  let  me  put  the 
bcait  up,  and  take  a  bed  here,  w" 

•*  No,  no,  I  thank  you,"  I  said ;  "  the  night's  bad 
«Boagh,  but  I'll  try  the  road  again." 

"  You'll  find  it  a  bad  one,  sir ;  and  ten  to  one  but 
the  waters  are  out,  and  the  way  flooded,  or  the  Dart 
would  have  been  here  before  this ;  let  me  perftuade 
yoo,  sir." 

'*  Your  liqoor,  good  friend,"  I  answered,  **  would  be 
abetter  peiauasion  than  your  words,  if  any  thing  could 
prevail,  but  I  most  on;"  and,  that  said,  I  wished  him 
a  good  night,  and  giving  the  reins  a  jerk,  pushed, 
liOfnewatds  at  a  smart  trot    It  viras,  truly,  a  diimal 
night,  and  as  an  Irish  friend  of  mine  said  of  a  similar 
one,  **  every  hour  it  improved  momentarily  for  the 
wont,"  till  the  rain  blew  in  my  face  in  clouds;  the 
load  was  swamped,  the  wind  roared,  whistled,  and 
kawled,    the    thunder  growled^  and   the  lightning 
played  about  my  stirrup  irons,  or  flashed  on  me  the 
brightness  of  day,  and  then  lefl  me  in  almost  chaotic 
darkness.    I  had  not  proceeded  two  miles,  when  1 
began  very  grievonsly  to  repent  me  of  my  obdurate 
refusal  of  my  host's  hospitality :  but  false  shame,  that 
Mler  of  sin  and  folly,  prevented  mo  from  turning  my 
hofse's  head,  and  seeking  the  shelter  I  had  lefl :  mean- 
while, every  step  I  advanced,  the  storm  came  on 
more  and  more  fiercely,  till  it  amounted  to  a  hurri- 
cane, and  the  horse  could  scarcely  proceed  for  the 
violence  of  the  wind,  which  almost  shook  roe  from  the 
saddle,  and  the  water,  which  already  reached  over 
his  fetlocks ;  so  that  it  was  with  no  little  pleasure  that, 
after  beating  five  miles  through  the  tempest,  my  eye 
caught  a  glimmer  of  light,  which  played  through  the 

crevices  in  the  shutters  of  a  post-house,  on moor. 

Thoroughly  drenched ,  oven  to  the  innermost  coitcle 
of  my  skin,  I  gladly  drew  up  at  the  door,  and  com- 
mitting my  quadruped  companion  (no  less  anxious  than 
myself  to  shelter  his  head)  to  the  care  of  the  landlord, 
I  made  a  dart  into  the  house,  and  quickly  ensconced 


I 
other  chimney-comer  was  occupied  by  a  jolly,  p 
teel,  demi-rotund,  red-faced,  dapper  little  man;  ani 
I  assented  to  the  remark,  I  apologited  to  hin  for  1 
having  noticed  him  before.  "  Don't  mentioo  it«  iii 
he  said ;  "  but  you've  had  a  tasta  of  the  wmfh 
though,"  &c.  &c.  &c.  And  so  we  common-plaead 
a  yrery  neighbourly  fashion,  till  a  rumble  was  ha 
m  the  door,  and  presently  a  stranger  presented  hi 
self,  to  share  the  comforts  of  a  roof,  and  a  bU 
coal  and  log  fire.  He  was  tall,  of  an  aract  %■ 
and  wore  a  large  blue  cloak,  fioM  which,  1 
from  his  somewhat  stiC  carriage,  I  gathand  ibM 
was  an  army  man. 

**A  most  infernal  night,  this,  gentlemen,"  aaid  I 
approaching  the  fire,  **  Here,  landlord,  1  can  aleep  hm 
I  suppose?" 
"  We  have  one  spare  bed,  sir." 
**  That  will  do."  He  soon  after  prooeadad  to  I 
room  to  change  his  clothee.  Immediately  aflamw 
another  coach  stopped  at  the  door,  and  while  it  m 
rattling  past  the  window,  ofiT  again,  a  tall',  apara  mk 
with  an  affected  gait,  aavouring  of  pomp  and  aM 
strode  ap  to  the  fire,  with  an  old  portmanieaa  ia  I 
hand,  and  bowing  lightly  to  me  and  my  fellow-iiHH 
of  the  chimney  as  he  approached,  spread  his  legs  b 
fore  the  fire,  took  off  his  hat,  shook  the  eiterior  wi 
which  could  find  no  farther  room  in  or  under  b 
worn  surtout,  from  off  it,  by  a  jerk  of  hia  shonMai 
and  spread  his  benumbed  fingers,  first  relieved  fio 
the  embraces  of  a  pair  of  white-worn  black  kid  glovi 
over  the  blaze.  "  A  bad  night,  gentlemen ;  hot  yti 
seem,  fortunately,  tolerably  dry— travelled  inaide, 
presume— safest  way — I  generally  do  myself^-^van 
ble  climate  ours — you  had  better  draw  nearer  it 
fire." 

**  Don't  trouble  ycurMlf,  sir,"  said  the  soldier,  wl 
had  Juit  reentered,  **  you  are  more  in  need  of  i 
warmth  than  we  are ;  I  have  just  changed." 

*'  Oh,  indeed,  fortunate  for  yon  that  yoa  trsTelk 
with  a  change — the  safest  way— I  generally  do  nj 
self,'  but  the  fact  is.  I  am  an  humble  and  un#orth 


myself  into  the  farthest  comer  of  the  kitchen-settle ;    member  of  the  histrionic  profession— a  manager— an 

-_«ia_  1  tet«^  ««i:^  *«^v*  ^%^%»«i.Aw«ft  ■•.1m  •■*««»  elk^M  *b«^^a««  — ■ 1-- ^   a^m   ^\^^   H-^kaVW^^ 


a  small  knapsack,  unbuckled  from  my  saddle,  fur 
nished  me  with  dry  stockings,  linen,  and  trousers,  to 
which  the  landlord,  in  his  charity,  adding  a  smock- 
frock,  I  was  soon  as  comfortable  as  a  bishop,  and  at 
much  less  expense.  A  cigar,  and  a  mug  of  punch 
brewed  by  niy  own  hands,  together  with  the  assurance 
of  a  bed,  a  luxury  which  under  worse  circumstances 
I  have  oflen  been  compelled  to  dispense  with,  com- 
pleted the  measure  of  roy  felicity,  and  I  blessed  my 
atars  fbr  having  secured  me  such  a  haven.  '*  A  very 
bad  night, sir," said  somebody,  as  I  set  down. my  tum- 
bler, arier  a  most  plebeian  libation.  Now,  the  don- 
ning of  the  fiock  and  the  compounding  of  the  punch. 


not  contemplating  this  sudden  resolve  of  the  weather, 
had  sent  my  wardrobe  on  with  my  company  to  ■  . 
**  But,  sir,"  said  the  uflScer,  "  in  the  state  that  yo 
are,  you  will  be  dead  with  rheumatism  or  lumbagi 
before  the  rooming.  If  you  have  not  a  change,  yo 
had  better  go  to-bed." 

*  CofiiaisRonr  psr  le  aoinMCnomttU,  mon  asii,'  wk^ 
Pantagruel,  or  as  Mrs.  Glass  hu  it,  in  her  recipe  hoi 
to  prepare  a  goose,  *  first  get  a  goose,'-— there's  not  1 
bed  to  spare  In  the  house ;  to  be-  sure,  I  hava  itt  Iv 
portmanteau  a  conple  of  dry  tasft,  bat  they  wir 
hardly  suit  here."  We  all  begged  hiB^  wHh 
▼oice,  to  waive  9$ntmay,  and  ni— It  Mi  haoltl 
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*WI/.  (he  bet  is,  geDtlenieo/'  mid  the  player,  *'  they 
in  fhfatriaL'* 
"Never  mind  tliat/*  we  answered. 
"WtW,  ifaf  n.  gentleneri.  iiinre  you  are  so  kind  as  to 
prrmit  my  iravestie,  [  will  avail  myself  of  your  good- 
BHi.    The  plryer  ihen  leA  the  room,  and  in  a  few 
BJiDutM   re-entered,    metamorphosed    into   Shyloc'k, 
m'lhoot  a  beard,  and  wearing  a  white  night*cop. — 
When  the  laugh  occasioned  Ay  his  ludicrous  appear- 
■we  had  subsided,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the 
inAcsioD  or  the  stage,  and  the  prejudices  which  ei- 
iMd  sgainst  it    **  A\aul  gentlemen,"  said  the  player, 
"  it  k  a  sorry  trade,  and  a  laborious  one :  in  youth, 
"We  6nd  eiciiement  in  it,  and  laugh,  forforce,  at  its 
HmgrimenM;  but  at  my  time  of  life,  sir,  the  tread- 
Bill  ■  a  recreation  compared  with  it.    Would  to  God 
I  hid  never  ceased  to  be  a  cow  herd,  or  had,  at  least, 
Mver  quitted  the  waist  of  the  Hell  hound !     You 
■CB  lorprised  at  these  words,*'  he  added, "  but  I  was 
Mlilways  what  I  am,  and  it  is  rather  strange  how  1 
WcuM  80,  as  it  ia  generally  surprising  to  see  on  what 
ilBMSt  iiDpercepiible  pivots  our  destinies  turn.    Per- 
Vqa  it  Bight  nol  be  unara  using  to  you  to  have  my 
hlMory ;  and  aa  we  are  met  here  in  kindly  fellowship, 
iBd  the  fire  buma  cheerily,  I  will  relate  it  to  you,  if 
ysQ  «0I  lend  me  your  ears." 

}  ffeglsdly  assented  to  this,  and  thanked  bim  hearti- 
]jr  fer  the  offer.    The  loldier  drew  out  his  ciga^case, 
•ad,  handing  it  to  me,  bade  me  help  myself,  inquiring 
if  I  wouU  share  a  bowl  of  punch  with  him  T    I  rea- 
lty sgrecd,  and  the  bowl  being  ordered,  the  player 
«ii  iovited  to  join  us  at  it  i  the  officer's  friend  called 
ftr  nne  wine  and  water ;  the  gentJeman  in   the 
thionefoomer  bespoke  a  glass  of  hot  brandy  and  wa- 
ter; tad  the  fire  being  stirred,  the  candles  snufled, 
lipBtnd  cigars  lit,  throats  cleared,  legs  croned.  and 
liab  fisally  fidgeted  into  comfortable  attitudes,  our 
hittifli  began 

THE  ADVENTURES   OF   A    PLAYER 

*  It  ii  new  siity-ihree  years  since  I  advanced  by 
^  bbI  nine-montliB  inarch,  into  the  bowels  of  this 
^>  My  father  was  one  Job  Dickion,  and  my  mo- 
^•Nell,  his  wife.  Old  Job  had,  in  his  early  days, 
hm  tiohlier,  and.  subsequently  a  tramper ;  but,  at 
^  period  of  my  history,  hod  subsided  into  something 
hiCRpecQ  a  poacher  and  a  pauper,  while  my  lady-mother 
■idbeeome  eminent  in  the  occult  and  other  sciences, 
ttd  djipented  pills  and  prophecies  to  the  neighbour- 

■ 

ugneives  and  serves.  At  seventeen,  I  was  a  strap* 
piB|  lad,  but  had  given  no  distinct  promise  of  what 
■7  career  would  be  ;  ray  time,  for  the  first  ten  years 
iflcriheatioinment  of  my  first  lustre,  having  been 
'Pnnio  the  inglorious  toils  of  row-minding,  bird- 
Kinng,  and  other  agricultural  pursuits,  and  my  lam 
<"v  years  having  been  passed  in  that  sort  of  indepen- 
dent dependence  which  the  game  laws  and  the  poor 
m  coojuinily  produce  and  perpetuate;  in  fact,  I, 
^JQoior.  had  Icamad  the  art  and  mystery  of  snaring 
1^  hare,  and  acquired  a  taste  for  gin  and  for  the 
*"<•(•  of  idlencaa,  and  might,  in  time,  have  attained 
At  honaw  ifahwiiBg  a  kacptr,  bal  fcr  uoe  of  ihoae 


I  accidents,  which  arc  continually  turning  the  course  of 
human  life  into  unforeseen  channels.  It  ho  happened 
that,  in  one  of  my  moonlight  forays.  I  ha  I  mode  the 
acquaintance  of  a  certain  young  lociy  well  known  in 
our  district.  *  But,  why  dwell  on  this  t'  ai  ihe  poet  sayo. 
Some  time  afterwards  I  was  poriiculorly  wanted  by  a 
parish-officer,  who  was  inquiring  for  me  with  a  sort 
of  parental  solicitude.  Faying  he  wanted  me  for  a  little 
job, — so,  packing  up  all  my  personal  pn)perty  very 
carefully  in  my  coat-pocketn,  I  set  our,  one  starry 
night,  from  my  father's  lialls.  without  a  word  to  any 
body,  and  fled  for  safety  and  for  succour  to  the  great 
refuge  for  tho  destitute — London.  Towards  nightfall 
on  the  fourth  day  after  my  flight,  I  reached  White- 
chapel  Church,  completely  knocked  up.  I  did  not, 
however,  remain  long  in  that  condition,  for  at  the 
next  corner  I  was  knocked  down,  and  before  I  had 
time  to  get  on  my  legs,  I  was  bid  to  stand,  and  my 
pockets  were  emptied  of  two  bad  shillings,  a  lump  of 
cold  bacon,  half  a  cotton  handkerchief,  a  tin  tobacco- 
box  (containing  a  lock  of  Polly's  hair,)  half  an  ounce 
of  ahag,  and  Ihe  ballad  of*  Black-eyed  Susan.' 

**  Thia  vnia  rather  a  bad  beginning,  but  I  bore  my 
losa  with  all  the  fortitude  of  my  nature,  simply  cura- 
ing  love,  the  justice,  the  overseer,  and  the  other 
thieves ;  then  drawing  a  smooth  sixpence  from  the 
inside  of  my  left  shoe,  I  tuned  into  a  public  houoa^ 
where  the  noiae  promiaed  me  some  amusement,  and 
taking  a  seat  in  the  tap>roem,  ordered  half-a-pint  of 
beer.  I  had  not  sat  here  long,  when  I  perceived  that 
the  rest  of  the  company  all  seemed  mighty  familiar 
with  each  other,  and,  soon  after,  I  observed  they  all 
wore  the  same  dress,  while,  from  their  conversation, 
I  learned  they  were  seamen.  Now,  I  had  always  an 
itching  fur  adventure,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  in- 
dulging it  longer  in  orchards,  preserves,  or  fish-ponds, 
I  began  to  think  of  *  courting  danger  on  the 
dcepu' — This  thought  had  just  struck  mo,  when 
the  company,  with  one  accord,  rose  to  depart.-— 
*  Come  along,  young  man,'  said  one,  who  went  before 
the  rest  *  Where  be'st  a-goin'  ?'  said  I.  innocently, 
taking  it  for  an  invitation  to  a  jollification  of  some 
sort.  But  I  was  soon  enlightened;  my  pressing  friends 
were  the  press-gang  ;  and,  that  day  week.  1  was  en- 
tered on  board  the  Hell-hound,  at  Portsmouth,  about  to 
sail  with  an  outward-bound  East  India  convoy. 

"  Here  I  had  the  honour  of  serving  his  Majesty  in 
the  capacity  of  a  waisier,  during  five  monihs  that  our 
voyage  lasted,  but  my  talents  wore  found  nol  to  be 
longer  wonted.  Tho  captain,  who  had  noticed  me  as 
an  active  chap,  having  loNt  his  servant  by  the  yellow 
fever,  selected  me  to  supply  his  place ;  and  sk  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  plcofie,  and  he  said  that  I  might 
be  infinitely  more  useful  to  him  with  a  little  8choia^ 
ship,  he  paid  the  schoolmaster  to  instruct  me  in  read- 
ing, writitig,  and  arithmetic.  This  worthy  was  an  olj 
rum-drinking,  swearing,  tobacco-loving  sinner,  who 
reckoned  boih  tho  law  and  the  gospel  secondary  mat* 
ten  to  grog  and  returns.     'Go  to  hell,  you  stupid  son 

of  a  w 1*  at  the  same  time,  squirting  an  ocean  of 

decoction  of  pigtail  on  my  slate,  waa  the  paternal  ad- 
monition that  told  me  of  an  error  in  a  sum.  But  ha 
had  gentle,  winning  momenta,  when  he  would  strive. 
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with  the  grace  of  a  coach-hone  in  an  opera-box,  to 
be  imiiibating.  Such  were  the  timet  when  I  was 
4ieeoiight  to  purify  a  neckcloth,  with  my  matter**  toap, 
ior  tome  tpecial  occation,  or,  on  tome  of  my  frequent 
ahore-tript,  to  provide  him  with  tome  choice  bit  for 
hit  eternal  matticationt.  The  captain,  my  matter, 
wat  a  young  tprig  of  nobility,  a  martinet  in  matters 
•f  cuatt  and  troutert  among  hit  officeri,  and .  rather  a 
good  tort  of  devil-may-care  fellow  among  hit  man ; 
but,  among  the  women,  he  wat  a  devil  and  an  angel, 
aynonymout  termt  in  intrigue ;  and,  I  confett,  hit  do- 
ing! in  that  line  often  exercited  my  ingenuity. 

**  *Job,'  he  taid  to  me  one  day,  about  three  years  af- 
ter I  had  entered  hit  terviee — which  I  may  truly  tay 
^  I  preferred  to  the  king't — and  while  we  were  lying  at 
Porttmonth, — *  take  these  two  lettert  on*  shore,  and 
tall  Mrs.  D.  (hit  wife)  that  1  can't  leave  the  thip  to- 
day ;  and  mention  to  Mitt  Vickery  that  I'll  dine  with 
her  thit  afternoon.' 

"*'  Yet,  tir,'  taid  I,  and  I  went  on  there :  but  meet- 
ing there,  unfortunately  with  a  thipmate,  I  taw  the 
bottom  of  a  quartern  meature  to  often,  that,  at  length, 
I  ibrgat  the  head  of  my  orders,  and  gave  a  tender  let- 
ter, intended  for  the  unmarried  lady,  and  brimfull  of 
tweet  recoUectiont  of  patt  ttolen  joys,  anticipationt  of 
othert  to  come,  and  a  word  about  the  dinner,  to  Mrt. 
D.{  and  delivered  to  Mitt  Vickery  a  conjugal  epittle 
in  which  my  master  vowed  never  to  set  eyet  again 
on  the  liitle  impudent  baggage,  as  he  called  herself, 
who,  by  her  artii  and  wheedling  ways,  had  led  him 
to  give  his  dear  wifo  ofieuce ;  end  concluding,  at  the 
lady*t  maid  told  me,  with  a  request  Uiat  the  would 
contrive   to  send  him  twenty  pounds  on  board,  to 
pay  hit  servant,  i9yself,  who  had  taken  care  that  he 
ahoold  owe  me  nolhing.    I  did  not  see  the  captain 
again  that  day,  as,  when  I  went  on  beard  again,  he 
wat  gone  athore :  but,  the  next  morning,  when  I  went 
to  get  hit  olothet  ready,  I  found  him  already  dreated  ; 
and  when  I  entered  he  rote,  and  thut  the  door,  and 
aitting  down  with  ominout  oompoture,  aiked  me  if  I 
had  ever  been  ttarled  ?  By  the  Lord  Harry,  Job,  thought 
I,  you've  done  tome  mitchief  in  your  cupe;   the 
gratings,  methought,  were  marching  up  to  me  on  a 
couple  of  cat't  forelegs,  and  I  wat  to  confuted  by  the 
fuettion,  that  I  ttaromered  out,  *  No,  I  thank  yon,  sir.' 
*  None  of  your  noniense,  d — n  you,  tir  ,*  if  you  never 
have  tatted  the  cat,  the  tervice  hat  not  been  fairly 
dealt  with,  and  I'll  tee  that  reparation  it  tpeedily 
made.    You  were  on  there,  yesterday  f— ^  Yea,  sir, 
by  your  orders.' — *  And  were  you  drunk  by  my  or- 
den?    And  yon  have  never  been  started?    Well, 
then,  by  G— d,' — but  here  his  words  were  arretted  by 
the  appearance  of  hit  wife,  and,  along  with  her,  her 
brother  and  ftther,  all  wearing  focee  at  long  at  hand- 
apikee.    I  rejoiced  at  the  interruption,  left  the  ttate- 
loom,  and  teixing  a  large  portmanteau  of  my  matter't, 
packed  it  full  of  my  moveablat  in  all  hatte,  went 
apon  deck  with  it,  and  a  letter  in  my  hand,  and  tell- 
ing the  officer  of  the  deck  that  I  had  the  captain't  or- 
den  Id  take  them  on  there,  got  into  a  bmi-boat  along- 
aide,  wat  landed,  mounted  the  top  of  a  lAloa  coach, 
got  affhalf  way,  took  a  craat*road,  piiith«ed  a  graat- 
•oatt  invellad  f wo  daya  in  a  wagon,  than  fnt  on 


ther  ooaoh,  and  ttopped,  in  the  end,  at  Birminghu 

Flere  I  lay  tnug  and  quiet  for  a  couple  of  daya,  wha 

having  new-rigged  mytelf,  I  took  a  turn,  and  wi 

looking  in  at  a  jeweller't  window,  when  the  tooa 

of  my  name,  familiarly  bawled  in  my   ean,  nad 

me   almost    bolt    through  the  glatt.    I   dared   ai 

look  round,  but  ttood  pilloried  in  the  potition  I  m 

accosted  in,  with  my  eyet  ttaring  out  of  my  headi  bi 

teeing  nothing  unlett  it  wat  a  sort  of  vision  of  boil 

swain's  males  tucking  their  shirt-tleevet  up.  •  HoUoi 

Job,  why,  dainme,  mun,  art  deaf f*  cried  the  vote 

again;  *or    hatt    forgotten    Jack    Driver f*—^  Jaoj 

Driver !'  I  exclaimed ;  *  the  Lord  be  praised ;  •  gni 

us  your  hand,  Jack.    I  am  so gUid,  I  could  take  a  lia 

by  the  fin  !' — "  Ah,  you're  a  good  chap,  I  though 

you'd  be  glad  to  see  me  {  but  what  be'st  a-doing  ben 

and  where  ha'  ye  been  since  ye  cut  — —  f 

Now  that  was  a  queKiion  that  I  thought  better  um 

swered  ;  so,  instead  uf  satisfying  Jack's  curioaity,  I  ii 

quired  what  brought  him  there  ?  and  was   told  hi 

legs  and  a  recruiting  sergeant.    '  Lord  love  you,'  aui 

Jack,  I  belongt  to  the  Buflh.    But  come,'  said  Jad 

'  let't  have  a  drop  o'  summit,  and  I'll  tell  you  a  aighi 

o'  news;'  so  we  turned  into  a  public-house  which  WM 

at  hand,  and  there  we  had  to  many  supe.  that  in  Ihi 

morning  I  awoke  with  a  cursed  pein  in  myliMdiaiii: 

a  shilling  in  my  waistcoat  pocket,  which  I  was  tolc 

had  alto  converted  me  into  one  of  the  Buf&.  I  guetMC 

rightly  that  this  wos  my  friend  Mr.  John  Driver's  d» 

ings;  but,  however,  I  cared  little  about  it,  for  I  knen 

not  what  to  do  with   myself  before,  and  I   was,  al 

leatt,  sure  again  of  board  and  lodging ;  to  I  bucklid 

to,  and  having  fought  the  bully  of  the  regiment,  and 

learnt  my  drill,  I  became  pretty  comfortable  ;  and  ai 

i  was,  thanks  to  the  old  fellow,  my  Mentor  in  thi 

Hell-hound,  a  pretty  fair  scholar,  I  got  on,  till,  in  ihl 

course  of  five  yean,  I  came  to  be  orderly  clerk,  and  a 

sort  of  gentleman. 

'*  It  was  then,  after  sundry  minor  amoun,  that  I 
attracted  the  eyes  of  a  single  lady,  who  lived  oppoaili 

the  barrark-gate  at ,  in  a  small  house  of  her  owfr 

Now  or  never,  I  thought.  Job,  my  boy;' if  you  ioae  tldi 
opportunity,  you  deterve  to  be  thut  in  durance  tha 
rett  of  your   life.    So  I  tmiled,  and    nodded,  and 
winked,  till  I  aaw  the  intide  of  the  tenement,  and, 
once  there,  I  vowed  it  thould  be  mine ;  ao  I  ogla4 
and  whitpered,  and  f:wore,  and  won  the  day — pco* 
cured  my  discharge,  and  enlisted  next  day  with  Rf- 
men.    Well,  I  was  in  clover.    Now,  my  spouse  wm 
a  widow,  her  fint  husband  having  been  lost  aoiaa 
yean  before  on  the  coast  of  India :  and  ahe  had  a 
neat  little  property  of  about  a  hundred  and  twao^ 
pounds  a  year,  and  was  as  tight  a  little  body,  and  ^ 
good  a  housewife,  as  any  would  desire,  and  very  or 
fortable  we  wera.    Shortly  after  our  marriage  we 
moved  from  the  town,  and  took  a  small  form,  wb 
just  grew  enough  for  our  own  consumption,  i 
amused  roe.    Then  I  had  my  giu  and  my  dog,  an 
bit  of  a  pony  and  chaise,  loo,  in  which  I  and  the  li 
woman  went  to  church,  or  to  a  merry-making;  a 
for  aix  years,  we  knew  no  more  of  care  than  of  i 
Hfth  wheal  of  a  coach ;  bot, 

« AU  thafa  bright  mnet  fade.' 
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bMB  iknn  to  OMrket  one  dvf.  Mid,  letarn- 
iksB  tko  Mddlo  off  the  pony,  and  htf  ing 
I  bridle,  bed  tmned  him  into  ibe  great,  w 
up  10  the  boQM  before  it  ww  known  I  was 
ben,  on  looking  in  at  the  kitchen-window,  I 
lie,  with  her  ejree  thut,  lying  in  the  anni  of 
■an;  with  one  drive,  1  knocked  the  door 
mhing  in  on  them,  demanded  what  the 
nt,  and  who  the  gentleman  waa  ?  I  can't 
I  yon  what  ensued— he  was  my  wife's  first 
etumed  after  a  ten  yean'  captivity  among 
1.  Of  oourae,  I  had  only  to  cede  my  right, 
Br  having  taken  a  painful  farewell  of  my 
partner,  I  did ;  but  the  shock  of  contending 
ihinged  her.  and  the  dear  little  soul,  in  two 
ok  into  the  grave.  Heaven  rest  her !  Her 
rent  to  eea  again,  and  I,  at  a  loss  what  to  do, 
after  day  in  planning,  and  re-plaiming,  and 

the  happiness  I  had  lost.  One  evening, 
more  than  usually  dull,  I  w^t  to  the  thea- 
I  view  of  dispelling  the  despondent  ideas 
led  oo  me.  and  took  my  seat  in  the  front 
s  pit  A  tumult,  originating  I  know  not 
plaee,  which  interrupted  the  performance — 
was  called  in — the  row  became  a  riot — 
rolt,  ensued  a  revolution ;  the  benches  were 
nd  a  party  of  rufftans,  intent  on  theft  or  any 
liny,  took  the  opportuniiy  to  gnlify  their 
tid  rushing  on  the  stage,  spread  themselves 
le  dressing-rooms.  Knowing  the  characters 
fihess  gentlemen.  I  seized  a  bar  of  iron  that 
lod  jumping  across  the  orchestra,  follovi'ed 
if  vromcn,  which  came  from  a  distance,  and, 
laconds,  found  myself  nrooog  three  of  the 
1^  who  had  forced  themselves  into  a  room 
D  fomales  were,  and  after  plundering  it,  and 
m  ear-rings  even  from  their  ears,  were  pro> 
la  Ike  basest  and  grossest  insults,  when  I 
lar  flying  among  them,  and  taking  one  of 
%  who  had  fainted,  in  my  arms,  and  seizing 
if  the  other,  I  delivered  them  from  the  place 
1  back  door,  and  conveyed  them  to  a  neigh- 
oose,  where  they  were  in  safety.  The  rest 
kild.  I  was  thanked,  and  warmly :  the  lady 
fainted  was  young  and  a  beauty.  I  per- 
She  was  the  manager's  daughter — I  became 
9  woo  her— and,  in  sii  months,  she  was  mar- 
laar.  What  I  have  seen,  and  what  1  have 
sd  since,  would  be  matter  fur  as  many  vo- 
U>pas  de  Vega  wrote,  and  f  reserve  my  me- 
Ihe  highest  bidder,  following  the  eiample 
a  great  men." 

ooododed.  with  one  accord  we  thanked 

I 

far  his  history,  drank  a  deep  health  to  him, 
ily  ealled  on  the  soldier  for  his  confessions, 
leded  brieiy  to  tell  of  his  progress  in 

THE   ARMY. 

■■— ,"  he  said,  "  mine  is  bat  a  short  aad 
i^f  tala.  I  eoierad  the  army  a  boy,  twenty- 
ifi^  mi  aarvad  through  the  whole  of  the 
■ad  aoalher,  on  the  Conti- 


nent and  in  the  Peninsola,  and  was  fbrtnoala  eniMigii 
to  have  my  name  mentioned  more  than  oooa  with 
commendation  in  despatches ;  but  there  was  a  ban 
upon  my  name.  My  lather,  although  ha  had  a  laiga 
family,  was  imprudent  enough  to  be  hoBeat,  and  ao 
foolish  as  to  be  independent  He  was  an  author  of 
considerable  celebrity,  and,  notwithstanding  oooaide- 
nUe  ofiers  to  induce  him  to  mdopt  a  contrary  ooaiaa* 
invariably  maintained  in  his  writings  the  liberal  sida 
of  all  political  questions.  This  was  a  very  aulficiant 
reason  why  my  name  should  be  paioed  over  on  all 
occasions  of  promotion,  and,  at  the  peace,  I  was  a 
lienteoant,  as  I  had  been  for  fourteen  years,  and,  aa  I 
saw,  every  prospect  of  remaining  the  rest  of  my  lilh. 
On  my  return  to  England,  I  took  a  small  oottage  near 
Walton-upon-Thames,  where,  with  my  pay,  and  a 
small  incoMM  of  my  wife's,  I  contrived  to  live  gen- 
teelly, although  superfluities  were  necessarily  Ibrbid- 
den.  We  had  been  there  seme  time,  when  one  eren- 
ing,  as  I  was  walking  out  with  my  wife,  we  wara 
overtaken  on  our  vray  by  a  lady  driving  a  curricle, 
who  stopped  to  admire  two  pet  spaniels  we  had  taken 
with  us  for  an  airing.  On  our  return  we  learned  that 
she  was  the  wife  of  an  illustrious  character,  whose 
voice  was  supreme  in  army  matters ;  and,  in  the 
morning,  I  sent  her  the  two  dogs,  with  my  respectful 
requests  that  she  would  honour  me  by  accepting 
them,  which  she  was  graciously  pleased  to  do,  and,  in 
the  evening,  called  at  my  cottage,  on  her  drive,  tn 
thank  me  for  the  present ;  and  having  inquired  of  me 
if  1  was  not  in  the  army,  and  what  was  my  rank  and 
standing,  departed.  Three  weeks  after  this  event  I 
was  appointed  (thanks  to  my  dog  and  bitch)  to  a  com- 
pany, which  my  services  had  vainly  claimed ;  and 
subsequently,  for  a  Prussian  cat,  obtained  the  minori- 
ty I  now  hold  ;  and  God  knows  whether  I  should  not, 
at  this  moment,  have  been  a  field-marshal,  if  the  old 
lady  had  lived,  and  f  had  got  a  prodigious  dog-flmcier 
for  a  friend." 

The  m^r  finished ;  and  his  health  being  drunk,  he 
appealed  to  the  chimnej^eomer  tenant  to  continue 
our  amusement,  who  readily  proceeded  to  do  so.  by 
giving  us  the  following  account  of  the 

LIFE  OF   A  GENTLEMAN   OF  THE   LAW 

*'I  should  be  happy,  gentlemen,**  said  the  speaker, 
"  to  follow  the  example  of  our  worthy  friend,  the  doo- 
tor  here,  and  begin  with  the  begiiming,  that  is  to  say^ 
commence  my  history  with  my  pedigree ;  but  it  has 
been  decided,  in  Green  «•.  Smith,  see  1st  Atkins,  p^. 
572,  that  in  the  case  of  bills  for  specific  performanoer 
the  court  will  not  give  the  relief  sought  where  tha 
act  is  impoesible  to  be  done— a  very  sensiUa 
sion,  and  one  of  which  1  avail  myself  in  this 
for,  to  say  truth,  gentlemen,  I  know  as  little  of  my 
lineage  as  did  Billy  Lackaday,  who  waa  fiNind,  one 
fine  frosty  morning,  suspended  in  an  airy  basket,  to 
the  sign-post  of  the  Hog  in  Armour.  The  only  ooni- 
mon  ancestor  I  can  datefnNn  with  certainty  is  Adam; 
and  all  that  1  know  with  aoonracy  of  my  descant,  ia 
that,  arguing  on  the  received  hypothesia  of  ganeiatMi» 
I  mnat  hara  had  both  a  fiuhai  and  amlOMK«VaX^«j^. 
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4ief  ««n,  ■uipaMM  my  Qodenteiidiiig.  I  wu  fint 
diMxnperad,  about  ibrty  yean  i^o,  at  the  door  of  the 
poor-boiiie^  in  the  village  of  ,  neatly  wrapped  up 
in  Bwaddling-elothee,  and  packed  up  in  a  deal  box, 
covered  with  an  ironing-Uanket  Some  gave  me  to 
Ifae  panon  and  pew-opener— aome  to  the  pariBh-clerk, 
Gabriel  Gammon,  a  puritanical  pereoo,  and  Doll  Sa* 
sen,  a  lady  who,  Sappho-like,  song  dittiei  to  the 
'Wind.  The  latter  conjecture  I  renounce,  and  on  the 
fiumer  I  can  give  no  opinion,  and  am,  on  the  whole, 
contented,  like  JNapoleon,  to  date  fiom  myaeif.  My 
early  dayi.  of  coone,  were  ipent  in  the  workhoute, 
and  at  the  pariah-echool  I  was  fin*  initiated  into  the 
myeteries  of  the  alphabet,  and  of  pot-hooks  and  hang- 
en,  under  the  auspicet  of  one  Gabriel  Gammon,  who 
wrote  himself,  in  addition  to  his  derkihip,  pariah 
schoolmaster.  Luckily,  I  was  impervious  to  the  gross 
tuition  of  this  man  :  the  ignoiant  attributed  this  un- 
justly to  stupidity— the  more  sagadoas,  to  idleness 
and  obstinacy ;  and  it  was  at  length  suggested,  in  the 
cant  of  the  place,  that  I  should  be  wall  wallopped. — 
This  was  a  species  of  correction  I  firequantly  UDde^ 
went ;  it  is  analogous  to  the  system  of  fiigging  in  other 
great  public  scholastic  esUiblishmants,  although  of  a 
1ms  degrading  character ;  and  if  it  wrought  no  ether 
•fleet  upon  me,  it  at  least,  by  oalliag  into  early  exer- 
cise my  lungs,  mainly  tonded  to  give  me  the  soao. 
lous  delivery  I  am  gifted  with.  To  a  boy,  however, 
of  my  great  natural  parts,  and  whose  feelings  were 
Itottooied  as  mine  are,  this  punishment  could  not  but 
be  loathsome;  I  roediuited  vengeance  and  escape, 
and,  having  found  a  fitting  opportunity,  I  burned  Ga- 
briel's two  wigs  and  one  pair  of  inexpressibles  one 
Bieming  before  he  rose,  filled  his  shoes  with  coal-tar, 
extracted  from  the  keule  of  an  artist  employed  to  daub 
the  palings,  and,  happy  in  my  revenge,  left  the  house 
by  day-breakj  with  a  Dutch  cheese  in  the  top  of  Ga- 
brtel's  hat,  borrowed  ibr  the  oocaakm*  a  docen  red- 
berrings,  and  a  beating  heart  in  my  breast,  and  a  bottle 
of  small  beer  and  a  Society's  bible  in  my  coat-pockets ; 
•nd  after  eight  hours'  hard  walking  and  ruhning. 
ibnnd  myself  in  a  pleasant  woodt  at  a  saia  remove 
from  my  native  village.  Fatigued  with  my  pedestri- 
anism,  and  the  task  of  balancing  the  hat  and  cheese,  I 
ledined  here  tub  ttgmim  fagi,  udA  made  a  hearty 
meal  of  red  herrings,  washing  them  down  with  the 
bear;  then,  availing  myself  of  their  invigorating  qua- 
lities, I  resumed  my  journey,  and,  at  night,  slept  on 
the  windward  side  of  a  briok-kihi,  and,  in  a  week's 
time,  reached  London  by  short  stages,  having  con- 
trived to  eke  out  my  provisions,  during  this  time,  by 
occaaionally  pulling  a  turnip,  or  sacking  a  stray  egg. 
IVight  was  fast  approaching  on  the  day  of  my  arrival 
in  town,  and  I  was  pennyleas,  and  without  a  shelter 
fbr  my  head.  I  wandered  fiom  street  to  street,  won- 
dering where  I  should  get  my  next  meal,  until  1  found 
ny  way  into  a  court  near  the  Tampla,  which  was  in- 
babiiad  by  attorneys,  and  finding  no  other  outlet,  1 
was  about  returning  by  the  way  I  had  entered,  when 
m  gantlemaui  who  came  out  of  one  of  tho  honses  in 
l^eat  haale,  asked  me  if  I  wanted  a  job,  and  receiving 
ay  Mswer  in  tha  aflinnative,  gave  ma  a  large  blue 
bag  to  oinyi  and  told  ma  to  follow  him,  which  I  did, 


until  he  stopped  at  a  large  building,  loak  tho  bi 
from  me,  and  told  me  to  wait  for  him ;  and,  latmaii 
in  half  an  boor,  handed  it  again  to  ma,  and  waMn 
on  to  the  house  from  which  we  liad  set  out,  when  h 
gave  me  a  shilling  for  my  pains;  with  this  I  pioeaNi 
some  scraps  from  a  cook-shop,  and  some  bread,  ud 
having  satisfied  the  cravings  of  my  stomach,  I  isol 
up  my  quanen  for  the  night  in  an  unfiniahed  hooH 
whera  I  slept  very  comfortably  among  the  shavinp 
In  the  morning,  not  knowing  where  to  go,  I  again  i« 
paired  to  the  court  where  1  had  been  eropbyed  da 
day  before,  and  had  not  long  been  there  belbio  ibi 
same  gentleman  again  mode  his  appearance,  and  '. 
made  bokl  to  touch  Gabriel's  hat  to  him,  and  ask  Ua 
if  he  had  another  job  ?  *  Why,  no,  not  exactly,  nnlesi 
aa  the  chamben  are  going  to  be  painted,  you  like  1 
go  and  help  the  clerk  to  put  the  deaka  and  boxes  oa 
of  the  way.'  Any  thing  for  a  meaL  So  I  thanhM 
him,  and  hurried  away  to  my  work.  The  dark,  wh 
was,  although  only  a  scrub,  nthw  a  fop,  was  icjdeei 
at  the  accession  of  an  ally  who  relieved  him  of  al 
the  dirty  work,  and  aceoidingly  traatad  me,  at  dinu« 
time,  to  soma  brsad  and  cheese  and  beer,  to  whidi '. 
did  ample  justice,  and  at  night,  afler  some  cofiBia  •■ 
bread  and  butter,  I  reedved  eighteen-psnoe  ftr  nq 
work.  This  rather  elevated  me  in  my  own 
tion,  and  created  doubts  in  my  mind  whether  it 
quite  genteel  or  consistent  with  my  dignity  to  dee] 
on  shavings,  and  in  a  house  without  a  roof;  so  I  van 
tared,  as  I  gallantly  carried  the  laundress's  pail  dowi 
stairs,  to  ask  her  if  she  could  recommend  me  to  i 
lodging  ?  '  This  led  to  a  oon&bulation,  in  the  oooie 
of  which  I  intrusted  her  with  my  history,  and  whid 
ended  by  the  kind  dd  woman — God  bless  her!- 
she's  my  own  housekeeper  now — tendering  me  a  en 
ner  of  her  garret,  which  I  joyfully  accepted.  Dir 
aiVer  day  I  got  some  little  occupation  about  this  gas 
tleman's  oflSce,  until,  at  length,  I  was  pernmnanll; 
plaoed  in  it  as  errand-boy,  and  to  aerve  notices,  Ai 
&c^  at  six  shilliogs  a  week,  which  I  regularly  hande 
over  to  my  good  landlady,  who  contrived  to  boar 
and  lodge  me  for  it.  and  to  procure  me,  now  and  tha 
such  articles  of  clothing  as  I  required,  which,  hou 
ever  were  fisw,  as  I  had,  occasionally,  a  coat  or  a  pd 
of  trottsen  from  my  master.  As  I  made  myself,  men 
over,  useful  and  accommodating  to  his  ekargi^'^ 
fairea,  he  instructed  me  in  writing  and  spdling,  ant 
I  could  write  a  fiur  hand,  and  was  tolerably  perfw 
in  orthography. 

**  In  the  evenings,  after  oflke  hours,  I  read  en 
book  and  another  of  my  master's,  increasing  my  Utd 
stock  of  knowledge ;  and,  in  the  process  of  time,  m 
senior  quitting  the  office,  I  was  installed  in  his  plao 
'and  became  a  dark  in  earnest  This  was  a  pran 
day  for  me,  and  Mrs.  Jenkins,  who  dealt  out  to  m 
after  a  gayer  supper  than  usual,  many  useful  leani 
of  thrift,  greatly  to  my  profit  in  the  end  ;  a  garret  ai 
joining  hers  was  taken  for  me,  and  we  went  on  vai 
comfortably  until  1  attained  my  twenty-fiiunh  yea 
when  my  employer,  in  return  for  my  attention,  gei 
me  ray  articles,  as  it  is  called, — that  la,  took  me  i 
his  articled  derk,  or  apprentice,  without  a  premia 
advandng  at  the  same  time  the  money  for  the  suud] 
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ijF  iaiiMUira^  ilSSU.)  and  taking  aiy  bond  for  iKe 
Qodw  ibe  ondiBtaiiduig  that  he  ww  to  de- 
iiciA  ccfftaiii  prop«rii0B  weokljr  iram  my  Mlary,  un- 
ti  hn  «M  reimbantd  ihai  lum.    To  undontand  the 
fall  Vilae  of  tbii  kindn—,  you  matt  know,  geatlo- 
MB,  that  BO  penoB  can  bo  admittod  an  attorney  or 
•liciior.  nntil  he  haa  aerved  under  articlea  for  five 
jmn  loaoBW  peiaon,  duly  admitted  and  pradiiing.  bm 
■f  eDpbyer  waa,  and  that,  by  thii  act,  I  wat  put  in 
■  way  to  become  a  member  of  the  profeenon. 
*  1  waa  now  a  gentleman— and  poliihed  ap  my  out^ 
la  beeame  oae;  oceaaioBally,  too,  when  my 
would  pennit,  I  figured  in  the  pit  of  CoTent- 
GirdcB  or  Drnry-Lane  at  half-price ;  but,  above  all.  I 
bpC  my  eye  on  the  main  chance,  and  on  my  msitcFs 
atanam :  nothing  like  it,  gentlemen.    At  length,  my 
BtidM  expired,  and  I  waa  admitted;  and  shortly  af- 
Ivwnd^  the  worthy  amn   who  had  lo  greatly  be- 
m,  look  ill  and  died,  leaving  me  all  hit 
fimiitarek  hia  law-booki,  his  watelK-a  splendid 
lia  biwinam.    My  name  now  stood  eonspi- 
len  iba  door-poata,  and  on  the  door,  and  in  the 
hw-fii^  and  in  the  papers,  and  I  was  considered  well 
to4D  IB  the  worM.    But  while  I  wore  a  sleek  and 
exterior,  I  waa  as  miserable  as  a  scald  maim 
The  anall  sum  of  money  I  had  been  enabled 
i,  Tanished  within  the  first  three  months,  under 
Ike  magic  influence  of  the  wand  of  office  of  my  LonI 
BHonborough,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  Duke  of  St 
and  other  of  the  magnates,  who  sit  like  so 
incnbi  and  nighlmarea  on  the  heart  of  old  mo- 
Jostice;  and  notwithstanding  all  my  care  and 
puaimoiiy — my  dining  at  Johoson^s  off  a  pewter  plate 
fir  aiz-pence.  and  breakfasting  and  supping  neither 
hme  nor  there— I  had  the  mortification  to  find  myself, 
w  a  beantifnl,  sunshiny  day,  without  a  shilling  out  of 
■y  books.    It  would  have  been  some  consolation  to 
Me  if  the  day  had  been  doll  and  overcast ;  but  instead 
of  thai,  the  son  shone  with  most  provoking  brilliancy, 
end  1,  merely  seeking  to  escape  my  thoughts,  feigned 
■  jooney  for  busineas  to  the  West  End,  and  wandered 
imo  8t  Jainae's  I^Lzk,  meditating  most  despondingly 
on  the  gloomy  iHtvpect  before  me.    It  was  nothing 
fir  Be  to  return  to  the  capacity  of  a  clerk,  I  eould 
have  been  well  contented  simply  to  do  that ;  but  the 
idea  that  I  must  throw  away  a  good  and  profitable 
tamess,  made  to  my  hands,  played  the  devil  with 
ve,  and  drove  me  almost  mad,  and  I  throw  myself 
down  on  a  peat,  and  began  to  think  seriously  of  bor- 
tewing  seven  and  six-pence  somewhere,  to  pay  the 
pries  of  an  advertisement  fur  o  situation.    I  had  sat 
kns  some  half  hour  or  better,  ruminating  on  the 
'  ckaoa  come  again*  of  my  afllairs,  when  an  elderly 
ftiDger  seated  himselfon  the  same  bench,  and  Niwed 
iBBe.    I  returned  the  courtesy,  and  some  small  talk 
flo  (he  weather  ensued,  which  was  interrupted  by  the 
Mriking  of  the  clock  of  the  Horse  Guards.  '  Bless  me.* 
■id  the  atranger,  *  is  it  possible  that  can  be  five,  and 
Iktve  lo  dine  at  Lord  B.'s  at  seven  ?  and,  dear  me! 
I  SB  soch  a  perfect  stranger  in  London,  that  I  have 
■»  idea  in  tte  world  how  my  lodgings  lie  from  this ; 
wd  1  wonld  rather  wander  to  Tartary  than  enter  one 
«f  Ana  flilliy  laachiMB  ihe  hadmey-ooacfaes ;  aad 


perceiving,  sir,  you  are  a  resident  at  the  court  end  of 
the  town,  will  you,  if  you  are  going  in  that  direction, 
take  me  under  your  guidance  as  fares  Parfc^aireetf 

**  My  thoughts  were  not  of  ihe  most  agreeable,  ao  I 
acceded  to  the  gentleman's  request,  in  order  to  while 
away  some  proportion  of  time.    On  the  way,  my  new 
acquaintance's  conversation  became  very  animated: 
he  talked  warmly  u(  the  innocent  joys  of  a  rural  life, 
the  depravity  of  greot  towns,  and   the  enormous  pro- 
fligacy of  lAndun ;  and  when  we  arrived  at  his  doer, 
he  professed  such  on  admiration  of  ray  excellent  prin- 
oiples,  that  he  irisiMled  in  sach  a  frank  and  hearty 
manner,  on  my  going  in  and  taking  a  steak  with  him, 
that  1  had  not  the  least,  or  rather,  to  say  truth,  I  had 
not  a  stomach  lo  rev'wx.    *  My  ljon\  B/  said  the  old 
gentleman,  *  is  a  very  old  friend  of  mine — we  were 
chinns  at  Christ  Church,  forty  years  ogo.    I  can  tako 
libertiea  with  him.*    And  then  he  told  me  of  an  ex- 
tensive foil  of  timber  he  had  lately  made  en  his  estate 
in  Kailandshire,  which  had  broeght  him  up  to  town— 
mentioned  his  having  swapped  a  pack  of  fox  hounds 
with  jroung  Squire  Jones  of  some  place  with  an  un- 
speakable name,  in  Rodnorshire.  for  a  fishing  cottage 
on  the  Wye ;  and  asked  me  if  1  knew  how  Dicken- 
son was  off  for  henteis  just  now.    A  cough,  however, 
which  I  manufoctnred  at  this  crisis,  and  nranaged  lo 
keep  in  play  till  the  girl,  whom  I  heard  on  the  stairs, 
entered,  saved  me  the  cost  of  an  answer,  and  I  be- 
lieve preserved  my  credit.    Our  dinner  ended,  my 
host  pressed  the  wine  upon  me,  and  started  succee> 
sively  fresh  topics  of  conversation,  until  I  got  entan- 
gled in  a  long  debate  un  the  com  question,  whieh 
cost  him  three  bottles  of  Bom  Reteiro.     When  we 
had  ended  it.  I  began  to  perceive  what  I  had  not 
observed  while  engaged  in  argument,  that  I  waa  ra- 
ther swimming.    *  Come,  my  lad,'  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman to  me,  as  I  was  rubbing  my  hand  over  ny 
forehead,  *  we'll  just  take  a  drop  of  brandy  to  steady 
us,  and  then  you  shall  see  me  to  his  lordship's;'  and  with 
that  he  poured  me  out  a  huge  clare(*glasa  full.    '  No, 
really.'  I  said.  *  yon  must  excuse  me.'    *  Not  a  whit, 
my  lad — not  a  whit ;  it  will  keep  the  wine  down — 
off  with  it— no  flash  in  the  pan.*     And  I  was  com- 
pelled to  swallow  it.    I  had  not  been  five  minutes  in 
the  air.  on  oijr  way  to  Ijord  B.'s,  before  I  felt  that  t  waa 
as  dnink  os  Chloe.    I  however  regulated  my  motiona, 
and  steadied  myself  as  well  as  I  could  to  counterfoil 
soberness,  until  we  arrived  at  a  large  door,  with  a 
brilliant  gas  light  in  the  glass-work  of  the  door,  but 
where  it  was  situated  I  have  no  idea.    This  my  com- 
panion said  was  Lord  B.'s.  and  I  was  about  to  part 
with  him.  when  he  told  me  that  after  the  pleasant 
evening  we  hod  spent,  he  could  not  allow  me  to 
leave  him  yet,  and  thai  he  would  introduce  me  lo  his 
lordship,  who  would  be  most  hoppy  to  sec  any  friend 
of  his  ;  and,  acconlingly,  1  suffered  myself  to  be  lug- 
geil  in,  was  introduced  to  the  noble  lord,  and  was 
speedily  sealed  at  an  elegont  table,  on  which  the  re- 
mains of  a  dessert,  together  with  decanlera  of  wine 
in  abundance  yet  lingered.    I  felt  that  it  berame  »e 
to  be  on  my  best  behaviour  at  the  board  of  ■  peer, 
so  I  drank  but  sparingly,  that  I  might  add  aa  lilde  aa 
poarible  to  the  weight  iheadv  wim^  laemoftn. 
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**  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  company  ad- 
journed to  the  drawing   rooms,  where  cards   were 
propoeed,  and  tablet  were  ipeedily  laid. — I  declined 
playing'  at  tint,  and  occupied  myaelf  in  ftigning  to 
watch  the  gamee.    In  one  comer  of  the  hack*room  I 
perceived  a  large  table,  at  which  my  new  friend  tale 
in  a  kind   of  presidentship,  with  something  that  I 
thought  very  much  like  a  rake  in  his  hand,  with 
which  every  now  and  then  he  seemed  to  draw  heaps 
of  cash  and  notes  towards  him.    During  an  interval  of 
play,  his  lordship  (a  very  aristocratic  looking  charao- 
ler)  and  this  gentleman  came  up  to  me,  and  the  for- 
mer challenged  me  to  take  a  hand  of  whist  with  him 
towards  promoting  better  acquaintance ;  this  I  could 
not  well  decline,  but  1  seiied  an  opportunity  to  men- 
lion  to  the  latter  that  I  had  aiUbrtunately  come  out 
without  money.    *  Pray,  what  o'clock  is  it  V  he  said, 
and  I  drew  out  the  legacy  of  my  late  master  to  an- 
awer  him  from.    '  That's  a  very  handsome  thing,'  he 
remarked, '  permit  me  to  look  at  it*    I  did  so ;  and 
he  opened  it  and  inspected  its  works  and  cases  with 
the  eye  of  a  connoisseur.    It  certainly  was  a  very 
beautiful  watch,  and  had  been  a  gift  to  my  employer 
by  a  client,  who  was  under  great  and  weighty  obli- 
gations to  him — it  was  a  gold  chronometer  of  massive 
material,  and  richly  studded  with  diamonds,  and  could 
not  be  worth  less  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  guineas. 
'A  very  handsome  thing,  indeed,' said  the  gentleman, 
as  he  returned  it  to  roe ;  '  but  1  beg  pardon,  you  say 
you  have  no  money ;  how  very  unfortunate .'  for  I  am 
in  the  same  predicament  with  you ;  we  left  my  place 
in  such  a  hurry  {  but,'  he  added,  *  the  game  is  about 
to  begin,  it  only  wails  for  you.     I  should  not  like  yon 
to  mention  to  his  lordship  that  you  were  without  cash; 
I  know  his  lordship's  steward,  a  rich  old  hunks,  has 
had  some  pretty  pickings  in  my  lord's  service,  I  as- 
sure you ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  to  oblige  me,  he  will 
let  you  have  what  yon  require,  and  you  can,  just  for 
Ibrm  sake,  leave  your  watch  with  him,  (to  let  him 
know  it  is  no  particular  obligation,)  till  I  can  send 
one  of  the  servants  to  my  lodgings  for  money.'    And 
with  these  words  cm  his  lips,  he  commenced  guiding 
me  to  a  small  room  un  the  ground  floor,  where  Mr. 
Steward,  to  oblige  his  brdship's  particular  friend,  lent 
me  402.,  and  I  placed  in  his  hands  the  watch,  which 
in  my  sober  senses  1  would  not  have  parted  with  to 
ward  ofl*  starvation.    On  our  return  to  the  drawing- 
room  his  lordship  called  on  mo  to  take  my  seat,  which 
I  did ;  the  cards  were  dealt,  and  I  was  very  speedily 
minus  thirty-five  out  of  my  forty  pounds ;  and  1  was 
about  losing  the  other  five,  when  a  man  rushed  into 
the  room  and  vociferated  something  which  set  host 
and  guesu  in  instant  dismay  ,*  in  a  moment  the  lights 
were  eitinguished,  and  there  was  a  general  rush,  in 
which  I  joined,  thinking  the  house  was  on  fire. — 
'Catch  hold.  Bob,'  said  somebody,  as  I  hurried  past 
near  where  the  table  stood  at  which  I  had  seen  my 
IHend  with  the  rake,  and  a  heavy  bog  was  placed  in 
mf  aim.    •  This  way.  Bob,'  said  somebody  else,  aeis- 
ing  hold  of  ny  arm,  and  pulling  me  in  darknev  down 
a  very  narrow  staircase,  until  I  knew  thai  I  was  un- 
^er  ground,  by  the  damp  effluvia  which  prooecdad 
the  earth.    'Come  on,*  cried  my  gnidei  'bf 


God,  they  are  behind  vm—-mnne  ptipemir  and  oiTlM 
shot,  while  I  at  the  same  time  stumbled  over  wmi^ 
thing,  and  rolled  violently  against  the  wall,  when  I 
stood  for  a  moment  or  two  vainly  trying  to  rallj  iip 
my  fugitive  senses.  As  1  was  about  to  proceed  ttgaia^ 
a  something  sparkling  on  the  ground  through  ihedwk* 
nesB  caught  my  eye, and  I  stooped  and  picked  it  up; 
when,  judge  my  astonishment  to  find  it  was  my 
watch !  which  no  doubt  was  dropped  by  the 
steward  in  his  flight. 

**  I  need  not  say  that,  drunk  as  I  was,  I  was 
glad  to  get  it  into  my  guardianship  again,  and  I  depo> 
sited  it,  chain  and  all,  very  safely  at  the  bottom  of  tiia 
fob,  before  1  budged  fiurtker,  and,  that  done,  aet  OBt 
again  on  my  journey.    *  And  what  the  devil  is  thia  m 
my  arms  V  said  I — 'shade  of  Blackstone ! — but  it  fiMli 
like  money ;  and  where  got  I  it,  and  where  ana  I  f ' 
— and  I  actually  began  to  doubt  if  I  was  myself  whan* 
hearing  a  clatter  in  the  rear,  and  thinking  the  honn 
was  falling  in,  I  thrust  the  bog  under  my  eoal,  ea^ 
porting  it  with  my  arm,  and  rushing  forward  as  hit 
as  my  legs  would  carry  me,  1  found  myself  speedUf 
in  the  open  air,  but  where,  in  particular,  I  have  new 
been  able  to  divine  ;  and  after  various  wandeiiag^ 
occupying  an    hour   or  better,  I  discovered  King 
Charles,  as  usual,  at  his  eternal  trot  at  Charing  Crai^ 
and,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  reached  my  chamben 
considerably  sobered.    Of  course.  I  lost  no  time  in  e&- 
amining  the  bag.  which  I  found  to  contain  two  haii> 
dred  and  thirty  sovereigns:  and,  on  inspecting  ny 
watch,  I  found  it  had  oaly  sustained  a  slight   bruiM 
or  two,  and  the  loss  of  the  glass ;  and  I  then  began  ID 
meditate  on  my  night's  adventure,  coming,  finally,  to 
the  reasonable  ctmclusion  that  my  worthy  friend  was 
a  sharper,  that  my  Lord  B.'s  was  nothing  more  than  a 
hell,  and  that  his  lordship  and  his  con/rhes  had  bees 
disturbed  by  the  police. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  I  neit  day  caused  inquiries  to 
be  made  at  this  house  when  I  had  dined  in  Paik- 
street,  for  the  person  who  had  been  my  host  there ; 
but  I  learned  that  he  was  an  accidental  lodger,  of 
whom  they  knew  nothing,  and  that  he  had  left  there 
that  morning.  I  inquired  at  the  police  offices,  and  of 
the  various  parish  authorities  at  the  west  end,  if  any 
officers  had  been  sent,  on  the  previous  night,  to  any 
houses  of  play,  and  as  they  all  assured  me  that  none 
had  been  sent.  I  concluded  that  the  good  people  had 
had  a  false  alarm.  I  next  advertised  the  afilair,  in 
torms  sufficiently  ambiguous  to  be  understood  only  by 
some  of  those  concerned,  desiring  any  having  a  claim 
to  money  in  the  bag,  to  apply  to  A.  B.,  at  the  Law 
Stationer's,  Inner  Temple-lane ;  bui  1  suppose  the  kh 
cality  brought  visions  of  traps,  and  attorneys,  and  pio- 
secutions,  to  their  minds,  for  I  had  no  application ; 
and  so,  after  waiting  a  reasonable  time,  I  applied  the 
money  to  my  business,  and,  from  that  beginning,  have 
gone  on  successfully  till  now,  and  I  may  say  I  owe 
my  present  fortune,  a  comfortable  one,  to  being  well 
wallopped,  (to  use  my  old  friend  Gabriel  Gammoift 
words,)  in  the  first  instance,  and,  in  the  next,  to  iBf 
being  without  a  shilling  on  a  sunshiny  day." 

The  attorney  ooocluded,  and  we  dnnk  hii 
health,  wiahiitg  the  player,  at  the  same  time,  lh» 
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iroan  of  ooe  of  them,  it  may  be,  had  re- 
itilled  kogh,  and  all  aronnd  him  thonted  in 
bey  pined  and  dropped  off  by  degreea,  un- 
t  length  left  alone  with  the  moet  athletic 
onaubdued  of  the  crew.  For  many  houn 
mored  hia  glaring,  aunk,  and  ravenoiu  eyea 
[  waa  in  momentary  expectation  and  heart- 
ir  of  a  mortal  airaggle.  If  my  eye  k»t  ita 
iTer  hia,  *and  I  winked  for  an  inatant,  I 
CRWching  for  a  apring  upon  me.  But  he, 
Hia  own  shadow  in  the  quivering  waten 
icted  hia  notice ;  he  hunted  it  round  and 
mA  in  deep  ailence,  and  finally  leaped  upon 
d  prey,  to  aink  for  ever  in  the  sea. 
'  after  this  event.  I  was  redeemed  from 
crew  of  foreigners,  and  lubaequently  land- 
1  vigorona  on  an  enemy's  shore.  I  homed 
I  loaee  the  wife  of  my  heart,  my  dear 
a ;  and  eaaayed  a  thousand  projects  to  ef- 
tuin  to  Erin ;  bat  all  proved  fruitless.  I 
ihronghthe  world  like  an  atom  in  the  air; 
■inat  the  atream  until  my  heart  grew  sick ; 
■Ared  the  currents  of  fiile  to  bear  me  lia^ 
f  9— I  waa  dnngeooed,  abipwrecked,  en- 
I  driven  to  the  nttermoat  parte  of  the  earth.  | 
yiaus  I  wandered  to  and  fro^  oflentimea 
r  native  land,  but  never  happy  enough  to 
At  length,  when  I  least  thought  of  ever 
iIm  green  valleys  of  Erin  again,  and  had 
I  aa  a  foe  from  my  bosom,  1o !  f  was  cast 
ly  upon  her  sboret.  Hope  and  joy  dwelt  in 
a  I  haatened  towards  my  old  home  amoog 
^thout  reposing  for  a  moment,  I  travelled 
B  tiM  coaat  to  a  village  within  a  fow  miles 
plaee.  There,  finding  myself  weary  and 
■AfoUy  accepted  theofibrof  a  kind-hearted 
I  kika  a  Beat  in  hia  car  with  a  gay  old  Stoo- 
to  whom  he  was  *  giving  a  lift 
far  as  the  holy  fountain  of  Thub- 
k,  which  lay  in  the  road  towards  my  he- 
re place.  At  the  fountain  I  beheld  many 
lUnl  comrades,  but  they  knew  me  not. — 
lid  devotee,  the  guardian  of  the  blessed  wa- 
Bd  to  be  but  little '  changei]  in  appearance 
w  her  last  The  finger  of  time  had  been 
■  my  young  friends,  but  the  old  seemed  to 
»d  hia  withering  touch.  They  were  wrin- 
,  and  decrepid  when  I  left  them,  they  were 
arbcn  I  relumed. 

avoieea  and  pilgrims  at  the  fount  were  no* 
Bone  were  moving  bare-kneed  over  the 
»lea  in  the  bed  of  the  stream ;  others  quaffed 
Kng  liquid,  devoutly  believing  in  their 
'>  ihey  were  swallowing  a  certain  remedy 
air  ailments.  Many  were  fulfilling  vows 
be  pillow  of  sickness  or  sorrow.  One  bath- 
■raten  to  purify  himself  from  some  bodily 
bar  kcenued  his  fiesh  on  the  cold  bn>ok- 
t  ha  might  be  released  from  some  rankling 
iaf ;  wUIa  a  third  waa  doing  his  daily  pen- 
Dl  crnaUeai  part  of  the  stream,  to  rid  him- 
twB  afa*  vvhiek»  ha  said,  had  been  inflicted 
r  HBa  liadaad,  whereof  ha  was  utterly  ig- 
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norant.  '  My  sorrow  !*  quoth  he,  *  the  cursing  stonesP 
for  away  there  at  Innismurry,  are  turned  on  mo 
that's  aay  seen — any  how.  I've  sinned  against  aoaa 
one,  but  whom,  or  when,  or  how  it  was,  myself  knosni 
not.  Oh!  in't  it  a  cruel  thiog  for  a  man  whoaa 
heart  ia  full  of  love  and  affection  for  all  things  upoft 
earth,  to  have  destruction  light  upon  whatever  he  fixea 
his  eye  in  the  morning.  The  trae  is  blighted,  tha 
cattle  cawed,  the  child  grows  puny,  and  the  mother 
pale,  if  they  happen  to  meet  the  first  look  of  my  eye 
in  sorrow  and  kindness  after  sleep  Isn't  it  dreary  t 
Well ;  any  how,  I  have  pilgrimaged  to  Glendaloagh. 
bathed  in  Glendasan  on  St  Kevin's  day,t  and  io-mor> 
row  is  the  last,  the  ninth  day  of  my  penance 
when,  place  Heaven,  I'll  be  rid  of  that  worst  of  cui 
to  a  kind-hearted  mortal,  namely,  an  evil  aye.* 
"  The  Stooleen  entered  into  discourse  with 
of  tha  believing  onea,  and  seemed  to  be  well  acqunni- 
ted  ^with  the  penona  and  histories  of  all.  Anaoof 
those  who  seemed  to  be  doing  the  moat  acute  pen- 
ance, he  pointed  out  to  me  a  pale,  withered  figuro. 
for  gone  in  yean  and  grief,  who  was  kneelmg  in  tha 
middle  of  tha  steam,  and,  with  an  air  of  humble  peai- 
tance,  showering  aahea  upon  hia  bare  head.  Hia  cy« 
Boon  became  fixed,  hia  lipa  foat,  hia  haixlB  olenchad, 
and  hia  whole  deportment  that  of  one  who  struggled 
hard  with  some  strong  internal  agony;  he  had  fow  maths 
on  his  brow— they  were  not  the  short  cross-linee  and 
superficial  wandering  wrinkles  of  common  old  age  or 
sorrow ;  but  deep,  direct,  iii^jagged  icothes — the  sj-ia- 
bols  of  an  unity  of  wo  that  made  both  heart  and  foie^ 
head  callous  to  the  attack  of  minor  griefs.  I 
on  him  long  and  earnestly.  His  countenance 
to  be  familiar  to  my  eye,  although  an  alien  from  lay 
memory.  While  I  waa  vainly  endeavouring  *  to  call 
him  home*  to  my  mind,  the  Stooleea's  clear,  aunoroua 
tonea  arooaed  me.  *  Is  it  the  creature  ye'ra  wonder- 
ing atr  quoth  he.  'Who?  what  creature f  *Htm 
yonder  on  his  knee-bonea— Andey,  poor  soul !  Anday 
Troy,  the  Hearthmeneyman ;  one  of  the  three  thai 
loved  Ally,  the  wood-lass,  long  ago.  There  waa 
O'Ccianor  Ryan  her  cousin,  young  Mikey  Garavan  the 
scholar,  and  himself— three  of  them  that  thought  Ally 
the  deeliah — the  none-such.  Well,  any  how,  Mikey  it 
was  that  won  her — he  waa  her  white-headed  boy. 
Andey  and  Ryan  had  equal  hopes  of  the  maiden  until 
Garavan  came  among  them  and  bore  a\%'ay  the  roae. 
Then  it  was  that  Andey  turned  from  sobriety  to  drunk- 
enness— the  liquor  voon  had  a  fast  hold  uf  him,  and 
all  his  song  or  say  from  morrow  to  morrow  was  iuA 
this : — 

"  Drunkards  will  never  be  dead ; 
1*11  tell  you  the  reason  why. 
The  young  ones  ihey  grow  up. 
Before  the  ould  one«  die." 

*lt  is  believed,  that  if  a  man,  who  is  greatly 
wronged,  turns  one  of  the  cursing  stones  on  the  altar 
at  Innismurry,  and  kneels  for  a  rurre  on  his  enemy^s 
guilty  head,  his  prayer  will  most  assuredly  be  granted; 
but  if  a  man  attempts  to  curse  another  there  withoat 
just  reaaon,  the  infliction  solicited  will  fall  upon  hisa- 
self. 

t  The  third  of  June. 
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**  *  Long  life  to  him !  He  gave  up  hu  oeots*  and 
Gollectioni,  and  O'Connor  Ryan,  once  hia  rival  and 
•worn  enemy,  all  in  a  hurry  became  hii  handfaai 
friend.  Luck  could'nt  come  of  that,  any  way. — 
Well!  ao  it  wai.  that  the  white  wedding  lonon 
hadn't  set,  before  two  o'  the  three  were  IcAt. — 
entirely  gone.  Caravan,  the  young  husband,  and 
mad-hearted  Ryan  were  both  seen  at  nighifali ;  but 
oh !  sorrow,  sir,  ihcre  was  no  more  trace  of  iliem  in 
the  land  on  the  morrow,  than  there  is  of  the  over-eve's 
valiey-mist,  when  the  next  day's  sun  is  high  and 
strong  in  the  heavens.  Is  life  in  them  yet  7  Is  one 
dead,  or  both,  or  neither  ?  VVhut  happened  ihem? — 
Faith!  ifine  can  say  but  Andey  Troy;  and  he  s|>eaks 
to  nothing  this  many  a  year,  but  the  spirits  he  sees  at 
midnight  (Imving  been  born  at  that  hour  when  the 
other  world's  folk,  the  ghosts,  or  good  people,  I  don't 
know  which,  have  dominion  over  our  mortal  eyesj 
and  the  Mirru\«ing  cause  of  the  troubles,  poor  Alice 
of  the  wood-side,  who  has  wept  as  the  widow  of  Ca- 
ravan, and  prayed,  and  waiched,  and  kept  herself  ho- 
ly as  his  true  wife,  from  that  day  lo  this.' 

"  1  listened  to  the  words  of  my  companion,  with 
mingled  sensations  of  awe,  wonder  and  joy.  The 
short  history  of  my  wife's  truth  flowed  like  a  stream  of 
rapture  into  my  soul;  but  the  sudden  disappearance 
of  Ryan,  and  the  dreadful  grief  of  Andey,  amazed  and 
roused  me  to  a  slate  of  most  intense  curiosity.  From 
this  man,  thought  1,  a  clue  to  the  cause  of  all  my 
woes  may  probably  be  had ;  I  will  watch  him — I 
will  haunt  him,  and  he  as  his  shadow  night  and  day, 
until  1  am  saiisficd.  The  gloom  of  evening  began  to 
thicken  around  us.  The  devotees  departed  from  the 
Ibanlaia  ;  the  guardian  put  up  her  prayer  and  glided 
away ;  the  SiouJeen  was  already  gone,  and  no  earthly 
creature  breathed  about  me,  but  the  silent  peniieot  in 
the  stream.  I  tarried  for  hours,  anxiously  watching 
him,  and  listening  with  the  most  acute  vigilance,  lest 
th0  gurgling  of  the  brook  might  drown  the  whispered 
outfwuriogs  of  his  heart.  But  he  remained  dumb. 
The  mooo  at  length  suddenly  rose  before  bin.  In  an 
instant,  he  started  upon  hia  feet,  and  betook  himeelf 
wiih  speed  towards  the  wooda.  1  folfowad  him  as 
well  as  I  could,  but  he  scaled  such  frightful  heights, 
and  dashed  so  recklessly  down  the  frequent  precipices, 
that,  after  a  hot  punuii,  I  lust  aighi  of  hiia  in  a  thick 
brake.  Proceeding,  however,  upon  his  track,  I  unex- 
pectedly came  upon  him  again  beneath  this  old  oak. 

•  CANT-~an  siicfiofi.  Whea  the  mighty  Hearthmo 
neyman  made  his  appearance  on  the  oulnkirts  of  some 
of  the  little  villages,  a  general  alarm  was  given,  and 
beds,  blankets,  whiskey  keg^  potatties,  and  all  things 
portable,  were  carried  off  with  all  poniblo  haste  to 
places  of  safety.  The  village  resembled  a  diaturbcd 
ant-hill:  every  one  of  ihe  inhahilauts  might  be  Keen 
retreating  with  the  first  moveable  at  liund.  Thfise 
who  could  tM>t  hofie  tii  avoid  p:iyment  of  the  olmox- 
iouM  tax.  nwinred  and  roceivcil  the  grxids  of  their  bre 
thren;  and  the  Hearth  money  man  was  oAcn  received  at 
the  door  of  a  bare  hui,  with  *a  poor  mouth'  but 
eyes  twinkling  with  triumph  and  delight.  He  found 
little  money  and  l«as  seiaables ;  hia  collections  were 
consequently  light,  his  canrs  meagre,  and  hia  heart 
*  sorry  and  sore'  with  vexation. 


He  woa  stretched  on  the  withering  leavea,  and 
ing  awfully.  1  orept  along  en  my  hands  and  km 
concealing  myself  among  the  huge,  uiiburiadoftki 
held  myself  in  order  to  note  him.  Hia  m 
he  arose  and  looked  steadfastly  down  the  knoU, 
in  expectation  of  the  appearance  of  some 
thing.  Presently  he  was  hi  the  act  of  graiulatioa«« 
The  moon  wai  high,  and  glimmering  through  tUmJk 
tvrwoven  and  quivering  branches  ;  I  looked  caniiil 
towards  the  apot  where  Andey  bent  his  eye,  and  M 
cied  much,  but  verily,  porliaps,  saw  nothing  aa| 
tural.  The  Heart hmoney man  asked  many  qi 
ill  a  hurried  and  uiigry  tone  to  which  ha  apj 
(tause  fur  replies,  and  implored,  raved,  wrpt  iid 
braided  by  turns.  My  name  he  repeatedly 
with  the  most  impassioned  gestures,  and  his  wildl 
guage  principally  related  io  my  disappearance, 
lain !'  cried  he,  at  last,  *  why  wilt  thou  tomeat! 
Why  net  answer  me  at  once  t  Tell  me  Garni 
fate  in  a  word !  Am  I  a  murderer  ?  Did  my  k^M 
rub  him  of  life  ?  Or  am  L  innocent  in  act.  althn|^ 
impure, and  a  villain  in  purpose?  Who  had  bofaa-kil 
away,  when  I  retuvoed  to  carry  him  to  tha  gmn^ 
had  made  for  thee  ?  la  be  rotting  or  healed  t  Q^ 
Michael  Caravan  still  walk  in  substanc*  on  n^lhj| 
does  he  flit  without  shadow  over  the  heathZ 
me,  O'Connor — thou  that  didst  tempt  me  to 
common  cause  with  thee,  to  join  in  the  dark 
of  revenge,  and  level  my  gun  at  hia  head!  Vft 
wilt  thou  bring  me  here  nightly—but  to  mock  M 
Co  to  thy  grave  again.  Oh!  that  ihou  weAli|| 
and,  being  so,  didst  know  the  secret  for  which,  I  |M| 
as  thoH  dost  being  a  spirit.  1  would  gpvppln-  i|p 
theo^I  would  tear  it  from  thee— 1  would  nran  Ifcj 
do  you  Uiigh  ?  Wretch !  devil  .'—Ryan  \  dear  ttjfm 
answer!  oh!  answarme!'  I  could  baac  lUa.nplH 
ger.  Bunting  from  my  concealment,  i  ran.  up  la.ii 
repentant,  miserable  Andey.  His  eye  bahaU  tm  0 
although  I  passed  thrice  before  him.  I  'TTiiiThii,  kl 
he  felt  ma  not  I  shouted  in  his  oara,  and  apokalm 
and  loudly  of  ray  pity  and  forgiveneas,  hot  lia  iH 
deaf  to  all,  and  still  eommnnad  with  what  I  aafapv 
It  happened  at  last  thai  we  both  became  ailaat  a|tf| 
same  moment  The  sudden  change  recalled  him  I 
consciousness,  and  ha  saw  me.  To  uuar  a  ita 
scream  of  dismay,  to  leap  upon  me.  to  gripa  and  ha 
me  to  the  earth,  was  the  work  of  ao  inatant  wiihhil 
Hia  knee  waa  on  my  breast,  and  hia  hand  waa  abooia 
throat,  before  I  could  draw  breath  again.  'Faol 
cried  he  in  a  low,  but  atem  tone,  *  were  yam  hd 
enough  to  peril  yourself  thus?  To  waich  ma  1 
overhear,  and  store  up  my  words  for  my  ruin  T  Tfl 
have  thrown  yourself  into  the  hand  of  death— ■( 
the  way  of  a  murderer!  Must  I  do  more  wiotei 
ness  V  '  You  are  no  murderer,  Andey,*  said  I,  aa,! 
aomcwhat  relsxed  his  gripe.  *  Michael  GaravaoiMi 
lives.*  •  Lives  ?^ Where  V  *  Here,  on  the  oak  li 
a  second  time  in  danger  of  his  life  from  iha 
money  man's  hand.*  He  leaped  from  my 
kneeling  by  my  side,  raised  me  in  hia  arma^and] 
long  and  incredulously  on  my  allarad  om 
Hope  aometimes  illumined  hia  aye.  bat. Iha  jajfiaim 
prenioa  fliued  away  in  a  mamani  fiir  Iha  daad»  Vim 
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miputi    Tk&tt  WM  m  maHr  still  remnnioB  in 

c,  whieh  I  had  leen  iouictad  by  a  heavily-cait 

.   Aiid«f  WM  MaBding  behind  a  young  man, 

ba  beat  of  tha  game,  obierving  a  itrong  ball 

upon  him.  dexterioaily  dropped    hw    head, 

paeaed  over  him,  and  went  full  in  the  face  of 

Tba   youthful    Hearthmoiioyinan  was  in  a 

paauen  with  his  rom|ianiuu  fop  thai  tAcki 

le  said.  %ca8  coviardiy  and  unfriendly.     My 

upon  the  hall-mark,  nail  ibc  memofy  of  the 

ide  me  amile.     It  wua  the  umile  of  my  youth. 

mmed lately  recognized  it.  and  bounded  with 

fariooe  delight  into  my  arms. 

000  as  the  firit  bunt  of  hu  juy  was  over,  we 
into  mutual  eipIsnatienM.  It  appeared  that 
in  fell  from  my  shot,  the  moment  ihat  Andey's 
•ached  my  head.  lie  dug  a  grave  in  this 
ir  both  of  us,  and  dragged  O'Connor  hither 
ftar  burying  him*  ha  ratumad,  but  1  was  no 
>b»lwiiid.  Tha  iat« of  0*Coniiof  and  myself 
yslciy  ihraughost  the  coontry.  I  asked  for 
kring  Vodian,  (win  had  doubtless  bean  my 
If,)  but  he  was  seen  no  more  by  th»  hill-side 
Coaaar'a  daatb.  Allai  sbom  delay,  A«dey  led 
ly  IV  ■  eoc  about  a  mtla  off  Ii  vraa  on  Ihat 
kt,  whan  lights  are  burned  by  the  living  for 
aa  of  thair  beloved  dead.*  On  entering  the 
ifaiiatioo,  we  found  the  hetirth  vacant,  and  a 
ght  atreaming  through  tha  half-dosed  door  of 
r  tmm,  Tha  blasabd  candlea  ware  there,  and 
iU«f  ih»cot  kneeling  in  prayer  arouBd  them 

,  tfWBulous  voice  was  eloquent  in  supplication 

001  of  him  10  whose  memory  the  chief  flame 
lac  loBg-losK  husband!  Tha  pnyer  ceased, 
ittwaaiB,  ari^Fed  in  black  ganaenn,  wirii 
ilensg  HI  her  sunken  eyes,  and  iipe  sini  qvn^ 
tiflk  emotion,  tottered  forth.  'Michael,'  said 
la  Be,  taking  her  shrivelled  hand,  *  for  thii  poor 
d  cnauie,  have  you  and  I  suflered  years  of 

Oki  Ite  we  cottld  hwveoace  looked  forwanl 
m»  Bee  here,  alie  is»  who  bee  inneeently 
le  ■■!  an  Mrtcast;  another  a  miserable'  nighl- 
w,  nd  a  third  a  corpse.  Foola!  Michael! 
poev  Bfaa!  a  leesh  of  foels**    It  waa  indeed 

i^ee  anmQ  aeioie  bv>  ttv  eioiiiesevh  ooc 
ip  waa  dkilliag.  We  spoke,  but  my  vrerds 
oaa  ef  bitter  disappointment  and  lost  hope.  I 
reaaMi  to  eapack  that  I  should  find  my  wife 

s  i»  ft  Bost  solenm  and  afleeting  rite.  In  the 
nment  of  the  house,  which  is  par  exceiUnee 
the  room,"  a  board  or  table  is  laid  out,  plenti- 
Mrcwed  with  evergreens  whereupon  «  Iights<i 
a  deeottlly  plaeed  in  honour  a^  every  deceased 

of  the  fomily  for  a  generatioo   pant     All 

uaa  of  theee  lights  is  scrupulously  avoided; 

ay  one  enters  the  room  in  search  of  any  thing. 

taper  most  be  aaed.  At  midnight,  old  sn<l 
He  eeamoiied  around  the  sacred  board,  and 
Ip  their  veiesa  ia  prayer  for  the  repuaa  of  the 
L  The  meieoiy  ef  the  dead  ie  then  indeed 
■  Ike  heaits  of  the  living.  Their  good  deeds 
their  sins  paHisted,  or  lovingly  soAened 
^gwssiensi  and  alnM  eowed  le  ihe 
as  the 


bhoesing,  yef  f  werameMd  and  wwa^Wmm  her  oM 
and  withered.     I  felt  a  must  oppressive  sense  of  aer- 
low  and  ahaaw,  as  she  gaied  through  her  teaia  upon 
my  tima-eootcbed  brow  and  waning  eye.    I  shrank 
from  her  acmtinising,  melancholy  gaae.     She  waa 
miaerably  changed.    The  bdauiiful  curves  of  her  lace 
were  grown  square,  angular,  and  rapelling— .eveiy 
dinvple  I  had  Ikved  wss  now  an  unsightly  wrinkled 
hollow.    Her  smootli,  fresh,  elastic  lips,  wore  a  pale 
bUie  lint,  end  looked  pele-and  puckered.    The  jetty 
and  glittering  tresses  that  once  trickled  down  her  bo- 
som were  gone,  and  a  plain  fold  of  grey  hair  crossed 
her  rough  and  unlovely  brow.    In  spite  of  this  change* 
it  seemed  bat  yesterday  that  I  had  clasped  her  to  my 
breast,  the  fairest  bud  of  love  and  beauty  optm  earth. 
L  had  yearned  with  desire  to  see  her  again,  and  had 
deemed  all  the  joys  on  earth  besides,  as  worthleni 
when  compared  with  those  I  thought  my  breast  would 
feel  in  a  ewsni's  oonvene  with  its  Alice.    She  waa 
now  before  m&,  a»d  I  felt  that  I  eoold,  without  aa 
eflbrc,  turn  aw  ly,  sever  to  look  upon  her  tee-  again. 
The  detection  of  tbia  power  increased  my  giief  and 
disoonteat    But  ny  wife's  kindness  soon  eieated  a 
better  foeNog  in  my  heait.    The  fgpoAs  hmof^  woman 
r^joioed,  loudly  r^iced.  to  find  even  Ihe  wieck  of 
her  husband  in  eiisience.    She  loved  and  cheriahed 
me;  not  indeed  with  the  warm,  doating  foixlnasB  ef 
youth,  but  with  a  calm,  soothing,  holy  aflectioo,  Ihat 
inspired  me  witbainilar  feeling  ttasaids  bar.-    A  few 
months  aAee  my  dbainini  bed  Hsade  here  vetlMr.  The 
efatn  giei^  ui^eBd  prBapeied.    I  leuno  her'  fctfewing 
roeed  the  holy  lighta,  with  her  husband,  and  three 
boya.  engaged  in  pnyer  for  me.    The  next  moaaent 
after  I  wee  ende  Inewe  to  ibeai,  eiy  Haia  en  Ihe 
hIcMed  beairf'  ww  eitiujgnflhed ;  revelljf  wn  jBy  aee 
eeeded ;  and  since  that  time  my  life  has  been  a  cahn. 
Andey  Tiey,  loo,  has  slept  o^nighis,  and  never,  save 
in  broad  day-light,  wanders  towarda  the  e&i  oak  thai 
gioepeever  the  gimve  of  poor  O'Connee  Bf«i.' 
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• 

New  the  aaRHner'eface  is  browe^ 
Let  us  shim  the  sultry  town 
For  the  haunts  of  shade  and  dew. 
And  the  skies  of  smokolem  blue ; 
For  the  green  and  breezy  hills* 
And  the  ever  running  rills, 
Where  the  silent  way  they  take. 
By  the  foot  of  flow'ry  brake, 
By  the  poet's  ouoks  and  bowen, 
Whaie  the  bisds,  and  beea,  and 
Sing,  and  lower  and  live  their  hooie; 
Nothing  thoegh»ful  of  the  Borrow, 
Knowing  neither  pain  nor  aorrow* 
Betfi  content  with  wlmt  le 
Livv.  tad  fhiihe  wtt  of 
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II. 

KAthlcen,  mairoorneenX  aivake  fW>m  thy  alnmbcrsf 

The  bine  moiuitalitc  gloiv  In  the  avn'a  golden  ll|pht| 
Ah  I  vrheve  le  the  apell  that  one*  hvn^  on  thy  nnmbcriT 

Arise  In  thy  heanty^  then  atar  of  my  night* 
Bfa-FOnrneeny  mavonmeen  X  my  ead  tears  are  falllngy 

To  thlnh  that  Arom  Erin  and  thee  I  mnst  part ; 
Mavovneeny  nubvonraeenZ  thy  lover  le  ealilng. 

Oh  t  why  art  thom  sUentf  thon  voiee  of  my  heart* 


PAQAUr  INI. 


'it*  b«d  uf  Eun>|>eut  "  liinw"  thai  ni 
■^A)  pm  pabtw,  nud  Trigbun  Ihs  wocld  by  Iha 
■•■viilr  of  Ih*it  nn.  I'Ih  hrirnhlii  charge*  onde 
Via*  ^uuiu'*  culjr  life,  bia  «iU  uiinulhl]'  fimn 
■M  lo^id  IlinB.  ih*  craOMvudral  narntn  of  hia  fftn- 
f^mil   •Ulii.^i,  4mt    iiw   cuggcnlcil    ntiarii  of 

P.  ha**  |iv*n  kiM  •  nolatirlr  llial 
uful  ulanu  could  (Wl  have  Ulaiiud 
I 


■  ol  l^^ulml'*  Ilia  are  gengnillr 
im  •!  (iMua— ha  »  ptnuJ  of  tui 


ba  ptDud  af  het  mh. 

placa  ihuai"  At  Can 

,*■  Umfnt 

Bnd  comiwlli'd  him  lo  almnl 

violin.     Want,  not  unlf  oTu 

of  wbulcianin  Ivx),  hrnha  il 

omij  inipaiinl  hia  I'linctiMuiia.    Paganini  olwaja  i>- 

aarli  lu  Ibi-  iiiinaiuial  Ijrulutily,  (uDDalunt.  heflnVB 

hi*  enlhoiMi  m  »>)uir»l  Do  iumuliM.)  aa  ihe  priMMval 

Gauta  <tf  bis   [mIp.  iidll)t  (ViiMbimiici-,  and  hm  Nllk 

SavanI  eniixnl  muiirian  tsok  e%iif  iioIkw^  ih* 
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other  youihfal  prodigiei,  Fkguiint  was  dragged  about 
the  country  to  diaplay  hia  precocioua  tulent,  and  hia 
mercenary  father  made  good  apeculationtf  with  him  at 
Florence.  Milan,  Bologna,  Leghorn,  and  Piia.  The 
spare  diei  and  diacipline  of  iheold  gentleman  became 
more  irksome  than  ever ;  young  Paganini  threw  off 
the  yoke  uf  parental  tyranny ;  and,  at  the  age  of  fiAeen, 
commeni^ed  vagabond iaing  upon  his  own  account,  visit- 
ing the  city  of  Lucca,  famont  for  ita  oil  and  silks,  and 
appearing  as  a  sole  player  at  the  great  muRical  festival 
on  the  fouiit  of  St.  Martin  with  more  than  customary 
sQccov;'.  Fortune  smiled  upon  the  yoiuig  itinerant ; 
he  visiiinJ  nil  parla  of  Italy,  and  attained  the  very  pin- 
nacle of  pripularity. 

Tho^e  who  know  any  thing  oC  the  gay,  romantic 
life  which  artists  in  Italy,  particularly  thoae  connected 
with  the  all-engrosaing  anhject  of  music,  usaally  lead, 
dw  diTeitified  society  in  which  they  mingle,  and  the 
incident  and  adventure  which  they  meet  with,  will 
not  wonder  that  Figanini  should  have  been  inclined  to 
pass  his  day!  there,  among  his  own  countrymen,  who 
felt  and  appreciated  hia  talent,  and  received  him  upon 
all  occaaions  with  the  most  enthusiastic  applause ; 
siwwering  down  upon  him  all  the  gold  they  could 
aflbid,  with  the  lighter  but  not  leas  acceptable  flattc- 
riea  of  floweis,  sonnets,  and  garlands.  He  loved  the 
naanners  ol  his  country;  its  beautiful  rrenery,  its  cli- 
mate, but  their  kindred  souls  were  siill  iiK»!e  f-ongenial 
to  his  heart.  He  was  their  idol ;  wherever  he  went. 
his  fame  had  preceded  hia  approach,  uin!  maliiiudes 
poured  in  to  hear  him  in  streams  as  if  he  had  been  a 
worker  or  miracles.  Concerts  seldom  succerd  in  Italy, 
—a  country  where  the  beat  music  may  be  had  at  all 
hours  in  the  day^-but  Faganini  never  failed.  At 
Milari  he  gave  nineteen  concerts,  rapidly  succeeding 
each  other,  with  the  most  brilliant  sucrciis.  People 
seemed  never  to  be  satiated  with  the  delight  of  hea^ 
ing  him.  At  Naplea  and  Florence,  he  was  eminently 
triumpliant,  and  at  Rone  the  order  of  ihe  Sperw 
d'Ofo,  (Golden  Spur,)  was  conferred  u|v»n  him  by  hia 
Holiness  ihe  Pope. 

Paganini  remained  oootent  with  the  homage  of  his 
countrymen,  till  the  year  1898,  when  he  journeyed  to 
the  city  of  Vienna,  then  honoured  by  the  presence  of 
the  emperor  and  his  court  The  violinist's  concerts 
were  ss  tuccecsful  as  usual,  and  his  performances  ei- 
cited  the  admiration  of  all  the  miiMical  professors  and 
connoitsseurs  that  usually  crowd  this  criticsl  city. — 
Competition  was  out  of  the  case ;  a  new  era  was  pro- 
claimed, and,  Mayseder,  a  miisicisn  of  considerable 
emineme.  declared  that  he  might  as  well  break  his 
fiddle  to  pieces,  for  he  should  be  compelled  to  lock  it 
up  fi)r  ever. 

Pngniiiiii  was  then  forty-four  years  i./  :.rc  ;  of  mode- 
rate r« future,  but  considerable  addiiitm  wax  given  to 
the  height  of  |his  appearance  by  the  cirtiMiive  attenu- 
ation of  his  budy  aiMl  limbs.  His  cour.«tci.ani.>e  posses- 
se<l  a  witurfiino  melancholy ^ocrasionally  illumined 
by  a  Hanlonic  movement  intended  for  a  uaile,  but 
little  calculated  to  inspire  joy  <»r  evince  delight.  Curl- 
ing Mark  hair  hung  about  his  throat  and  descended 
to  hia  shoulders.  ^  His  arms  were  kmg  and  thin,  and 
hia  liogefB  fleiihle  as  wire^whiie,  slim,  and  snake- 


like,  gliding,  twisting,  and  dancing  about  tb*  oeek  cf 
the  violin,  like  living  creatures,  revelling  with  Af* 
like  ecstasy  in  the  unearthly  nature  of  its 
His  chest  scarcely  a  hand's  length  in  breadth, 
entuiie  with  the  frightful  spareness  that  characteriaed 
his  whole  formation.    His  face,  pallid  aa  a  Cfwae,  ww 
rendered  perfectly  hideous  by  the  variationa  of  ez- 
premion  cotyured  up  by  the  sound  of  his  own  vn- 
equalled  tones. 

The  miraculous  powers  of  Pfeganini  were  not  to  b» 
accounted  for  in  the  usual  way.  In  the  opinicm  of  bii 
auditofs,  they  must  have  hprung  from  the  life  of  n 
much  more  settled  and  secluded  cast  than  thnt  of  m 
itinerant  Italian  musical  professor.  It  was  reedl¥ed» 
too,  from  his  wild,  haggard,  and  mjrsterious  looks  that 
he  waa  no  ordinary  personage,  and  had  seen  no  com*  '^ 
men  vicisBitiidea.  The  generally  received  opinion  I 
waa  that  he  had  committed  some  horrible  crime,  and  j 
having  been  consigned  by  the  Pope  to  an  impriaon* 
ment  of  aeveral  years,  had  employed  that  time  in  vn- 
ceasing  practice  npan  the  vkilin;and  that  hia  wonder- 
ful akill  upon  a  aingle  string  waa  owing  to  the  jailor^ 
cruelly  in  refusing  his  prisoner  more  than  one  at  a 
time.  All  persons  agreed  aa  to  the  imprisonment,  hat 
his  crime  was  variooaly  slated.  Some  ineiated  that 
he  had  been  a  captain  of  banditti ;  othen  affirmed  that 
he  had  been  a  carbonari ;  some  said  that  he  had  killed 
two  or  more  men  in  duels ;  but  the  current  report  was 
tiiat  he  had  stabbed  or  poisoned  his  wife,  or  rather 
one  of  his  mistresses— fbi-  he  was  said  to  have  main- 
tained a  seraglio  of  beauties. 

A  scandalous  story  attached  to* the  reputation  of  a 
public  character  is  always  believed  by  the  inane  and 
envious,  although  the  felsehood  be  as  evident  as  the 
noon-day  son.  But  Psganini  had  an  intereat  in  excit- 
ing the  attention  of  the  world,  and  in  maintaining  that 
excitement  at  its  utmost  height.  His  own  actions  had  , 
considerable  weight  in  framing  the  above  ridiculous 
reports.  His  romantic  gaiety  and  love  of  gallantry  in 
his  younger  days,  were  constantly  proDipiing  him  to 
seek  adventures  and  amuaement  by  amuming  diflerent 
disguisee  and  characten.  Indeed,  the  pleasure  which 
he  felt  in  making  his  audience  stare  and  gape  with 
astonishment,  waa  not  alwaya  confined  to  the  concert- 
room— it  would  seem  that  he  would  sometimes  draw 
a  long  bow  of  another  description,  and  enliven  the 
conversation  by  retailing  anecdotes  of  his  own  inven- 
tion. His  masquerading  propensities  frequently  found 
vent  in  i ravelling,  and  among  strangers  where  he  was 
not  known.  Upon  one  occasion,  finding  himself  seat- 
ed vis-a-vis  in  a  diligence  with  a  very  rich  but  not  a 
very  bright  fellow  passenger,  he  contrived  to  dispel 
the  tedium  ef  the  journey  by  passing  himself  off  for  a 
certain  well-known  brigand,  whose  name  at  that  time 
spread  consternation  and  alarm  throughout  all  Ro- 
niagna — and  this  announc eroent,  which  produced  the 
full  ^hare  of  expected  terror  from  the  other  passenger, 
wss  any  thing  but  belied  by  the  penonal  appearance  of 
the  speaker. 

Some  idea  may  thus  be  formed  of  the  origin  of  the 
various  accusationa  against  the  Genoese— >accnsationa 
of  every  shade  of  crime,  according  to  the  conadenca 
of  the  accoaer.  One  of  Figanini'a  biognphen  dedana 
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lit  di«  GarmAiif.  with  ibeir  eld  love  of  diaUeru,  m- 
HUd  that  the  fiddler,  having  told  himielf  to  the  devil. 
W  KCtiTed  in  reiara  a  ■upernetural  vidJin  containing 
it  and  9f  JoM  mutxdtrtA  mofA«r,  and  that  her  voice 
Bif  oeottioiially  be  heard,  burtUng  diicordanlly  in 
ie  midit  of  the  profeHor'i  meet  brilliant  eiecution, 
Iriekiiig  with  delight  at  the  ikill  of  her  gifted  child. 
IKiMorj  doubtloM  eroae  from  the  well  known  anxiety 
tf  hit  mother  Theresa  that  her  ion  Bhoold  be  an  ac- 
laplithcd  muiician — which  wae  not  only  developed 
iker  actions,  but  in  herdreama;  for  Fiaganini  relates 
laooderfal  dream  wherein  his  mother  received  a 
fiom  an  angel  that  her  young  Nicolo  should 
a  gicat  Tiolin  player.  The  idea  of  a  aonl  in  a 
ia  an  old  German  horror,  and  Paganini  inno- 
enoouraged  the  report  by  the  strangeness  of  bis 
discords  in  **  Za  Stregke^  or  the  Witches* 
nnder  the  Walnut  Tree  of  Benvenoto,'*— a 
ite  performance  of  his,  wherein  he  imitates  the 
;taiiik»iB  voices  of  the  old  witches— with  their  hob- 
jIlDg  and  flying,  shrieking,  singing,  and  gibbering, 
'vith  i  demoniacal  gaiety,  singularly  strange  and 
'hnkthle. 

Figaoiai  never  deemed  it  necessary  to  deny  the 

miiAJd  allegations   brought  against  him,  till   the 

dsigf  of  murdering  his  wife  assumed  a  positive  and 

I  btinct  form.    On  the  10th  of  April,  1828,  there  was 

Mtfld  in  the  leading  Vienna  journals  a  manifesto, 

■  ItiUin  as  well  as  German,  subscribed  by  him,  de- 

^liog  that  all  these  widely  circulated  rumours  were 

fthe;  that  at  no  time,  and  under  no  government  wha^ 

tier,  had  he  ever  offended  agaiiMt  the  laws,  or  been 

lit  under  coercion — and  that  he  had  always  demean- 

iihuMelf  as  became  a  peaceable  and  inoflensive 

Wihii  of  aociety{  for  the  truth  of  which  he  referred 

L  to  Asnag'tttracies  ef  the  diflerent  states  under  whose 

■  UMiuion  he  had  lived  in  ihc  exercise  of  his  pro- 

pftMOB.    The  truth  of  this  appeal  has  never  been 

I   dnied. 

IVgaaioi  s  success  in  England  was  of  the  most  bril- 
liat  kind ;  he  had  to  encounter  a  severe  opposition  to 
ihienormity  of  bis  terras,  for  even  the  opera  dilletantes 
tniBored  at  paying  twenty-five  dollars  admission  to 
hii concert,  aa  originally  proposed.  The  artiste  stre- 
I  MSBily  msisted  upon  his  right  lo  make  what  charge 
hs  hkcd—the  musical  public  threatened,  the  press 
iaiafcred,  the  manager  conciliated,  and  Pagaiiini  con- 
^wtaded  to  play  for  the  usual  opera  price  of  ad  mis- 
Mi— five  dollars  to  the  boxes,  and  two  and  a  half  to 
^  pit  Every  difficulty  was  forgotten  when  cmco 
&•  pahlic  were  enaUed  to  listen  to  his  wonderful 
psrfbrmances — not  only  wonderful  in  the  display  of 
tamcfndant  musical  ability,  grace«I  with  an  uiiefiiial- 
'  loi  brillJancy  of  execution,  but  in  the  nature  of  his 
pnfixmances— the  novelty  of  the  harmonics — the  piz- 
UMs  with  the  lefl  finger — the  stacAat«>— his  as- 
tDUdking  concertoa  upon  one  string — his  curious  fan- 
fidelity  of  his  imitation  of  almost  every 
chirruping  of  birds,  the  tinkling  and 
toOsg  of  bells,  the  above-mentioned  mysteries  of  The 
Smmia,  and  the  variety  and  humour  of  the  Carnival 
if  V«iea,  ishaiijin  by  the  lepolitiona  of  a  simple  air. 
Misd  IBIS  dmt  putt,  of  aiitecn  ban  each,  ha^er- 


form$  the  motley  visiters  to  the  Carnival,  and  gives  m 
spirited  idea  of  the  merry  maskers,  of  the  young  lovei 
watching  his  mistress,  of  the  lady's  dance,  of  the 
squeaking  of  Polichinello,  the  drunken  mutterings  of 
an  inebriate,  the  braying  of  the  trumpet,  the  noise  of 
the  drums,  the  children's  laughter,  the  joyous  advance 
of  a  noisy  troop>  and  the  feeble  revelry  of  an  aged 
couple.  It  is  impossible  to  give  even  a  faint  idea  of 
the  various  eflects  pniduced  hy  the  maettro  in  this 
inimitable  performance.  The  same  air  is  repeated 
with  every  possible  variation  of  feeling,  till  the  senses 
of  the  auditory  are  lust  in  wonder  and  delight 

The  signer's  gains  have  been  enoraious — he  netted 
upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  during  the 
winter  months  of  hJM  first  year  in  London — ^hia  half 
share  of  the  proceeds  of  one  concert  at  the  King's 
Theatre,  amounted  to  three  thousand,  five  hundred 
dollars. 

Psganini  has  been  accused,  not  only  of  a  meanneaa 
in  money  aflairs.  but  of  a  positive  greediness— a  grasp* 
ing  quality,  evinced  in  positive  refusals  to  abate  the 
smallest  portion  of  his  enormous  terms,  even  when  the 
receipts  were  not  equni  to  the  discharge  of  his  claim 
alone.  Several  violent  philippics  have  been  thunder- 
ed against  him  for  refusing  to  perform  gratuitously  at 
charity  concerts,  or  benefits  of  widows  and  orphana  of 
brother  professors.  These  claims  are  undoubtedly  too 
oflen  forced  upon  the  kindneasof  popular  arft'stei ; 
and  the  aole  attraction  of  the  evening's  amusements  is 
frequently  required  to  give  his  or  her  servicea  for 
nothing,  while  the  manager  makes  his  charge,  the 
printer  and  other  tradesmen  exact  their  bills,  and  the 
committee  of  patrons,  free  fjpom  the  possibility  of  ex- 
pense, seldom  pay  for  their  own  admissions.  But 
Pfeganini  claims  exemption,  not  on  the  score  of  prin- 
ciple, but  from  a  positive  love  of  money,  evinced  not 
only  in  matters  of  poundM  and  dollars,  but  in  trifling 
aflkira  of  shillings  and  cents.  When  receiving  one 
thousand  dollars  for  bis  exertions,  he  has  been  known 
to  refuse  procedure  unless  furnished  with  a  glass  of 
negus  at  the  manager's  expense.  His  meanness  in- 
volves him  in  constant  quarrels,  when  travelling;  and 
he  has  more  than  once  been  in  danger  of  an  abrupt 
termination  to  his  v^onderful  career — particularly  at 
Cheltenham,  in  England,  where  he  refused  to  fulfil 
his  engagements  bec^iutic  the  theatre  was  not  mora 
than  half  full.  The  mob  followed  him  to  his  hotel, 
force<l  him  from  his  bed,  and  compelled  him  to  return 
to  the  theatre,  and  play  the  pieces  announced  in  the 
bills  of  the  evening. 

Ii  has  been  stated  that  the  immense  gains  of  this 
extraordinary  man  are  immediately  transferred  to  the 
green  cloth  of  the  gaming  table ;  and  that  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  aalon,  he  finds  a  perpetual  and  grati- 
fying pastime.  At  the  same  lime,  it  is  but  fair  to  ad- 
mit that  this  rumor  may  be  as  falne  as  all  the  others, 
for  no  positive  evidence  can  be  adduced  of  its  truth; 
but  if  his  astonishing  earnings  during  many  years  of 
nnexampled  success  have  actually  been  saved,  then 
must  Paganini  l>e  one  of  the  richest  oommonen  of  the 

■ge. 

The  maettro  resided  for  many  yean  with  a  Signora 
Antonia  Bianchi,  a  singer  from  Palomm,  bm,  in  1^ 
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ymi  1898,  he  wn  compelled  to  decline  all  further 
•eqnainttncc,  on  account  of  the  dreadful  violence  of 
her  temper*  By  this  lady,  he  had  an  only  nn,  tiow 
loarleen  years  of  age,  and  exactly  reeerobliog  the  fa* 
ther  in  every  posstble  revpect.  This  little  foe  nmile 
rejoices  in  the  cnphonioos  classicalities  of  Arhillino, 
I^ras,  Alexander  Pagantni,  and  posssies  a  wonder^ 
ful  portion  of  musical  talent.  His  father  is  distracted- 
ly Ibnd  of  hire,  and  ever  since  he  parted  from  his  mo- 
ther, has  enacted  the  part  of  the  child's  nurse.  The 
ftllewing  deecriplion,  written  in  1828,  may  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  two  Paganini's.  It  was  fur- 
BMhed  by  a  gentleman  who  happened  to  call  at  the 
sMestre't  lodgings  at  Prague,  in  order  to  take  him  out 
1»  dinner. 

**  Every  thing  was  lying  in  its  usual  disorder;  here 
eoe  violin,  there  another;  one  fnufFhox  on  the  bed, 
another  under  one  of  the  boy's  playthings.  Music, 
money.  cap«,  letters,  watches,  and  boots  were  scatter 
ed  about  in  the  utmost  confusion.  The  chsrrM,  tables. 
and  even  the  bed,  had  all  been  removed  from  their 
proper  places.  In  the  midst  of  the  chaos  sat  Paganini. 
his  bfaick  silk  nightcap  covering  his  still  blacker  hair, 
a  jrellow  handkerchief  carelessly  tied  round  his  neck, 
and  a  chocolate-coloured  handkerchief  hanging  loose 
upon  his  shoulders.  On  his  knees  he  held  Achillino, 
his  little  son  of  four  years  of  age,  at  that  time  in  very 
bad  humour,  because  he  had  to  allow  his  hands  fo  be 
vfashed. 

"  His  aflfectionate  forbearance  is  truly  extraordinary. 
Let  the  boy  be  ever  so  troublesome,  he  never  gels  an- 
gry, but  merely  turns  round  and  observes  to  those  pre- 
sent, *  the  poor  child  is  wearied ;  I  do  not  know  what 
I  shall  do,  I  am  already  quite  worn  out  with  playing 
with  him.  I  have  been  lighting  with  him  all  the 
morning.  1  have  carried  him  about ;  made  him  cho- 
eolate;  I  do  not  know  what  moro  to  do.'  ft  was 
enough  to  make  one  dio  of  loiighing  to  see  Paganini 
in  hb  slippers  fighting  with  his  little  son,  who  reached 
to  about  his  knee;  sometimes  the  little  Achillino 
would  get  into  a  nige,  draw  his  subro  upon  his  father, 
who  would  retreat  into  one  comer  of  the  room  and 
call  out  *  enough,  enough !  I  am  wounded  already.* 
bat  the  little  fellow  would  never  leave  oflT  until  be 
had  his  gigantic  advenary  touering  and  prostrate  on 
the  bed. 

**  f^ganini  had  now  finished  the  dressing  of  his 
Adkillino,  but  was  himself  still  in  sad  dishabille.  And 
now  areoe  the  great  ditficuliy,  how  to  accomplish  his 
own  toilette  ;  where  to  find  his  neck-cloth,  his  boots, 
hit  coat.  All  were  hid,  and  by  whom  ?  By  Achilli- 
on.  The  urchin  laaghod  when  he  saw  his  father 
paaing  with  lung  strides  through  the  apartment,  his 
searching  looks  glancing  in  all  directions.  And  upon 
his  asking  him  where  ho  had  put  his  things,  the  little 
wag  pretended  astonishment,  and  held  his  tongue, 
ahmgged  up  his  shoalders,  shook  his  head,  and  signi- 
fied by  his  gestures  that  he  knew  nothing  about  them. 
Afiar  a  long  search  the  boots  were  found,  they  were 
hid  onder  the  trank;  the  handkerchief  lay  in  one  of 
the  boots ;  the  coat  in  the  box ;  and  the  waistcoat  in 
tha  dnwar  ef  the  table.  Every  time  that  Ptgaumi 
oiw  of  hit  things  he  draw  it  o«i  in  tiiaiph. 


took  a  great  pinch  of  snuf!^  and  went  with  new 
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to  search  for  the  remaining  articles,  alwaya  fbUoiiifi 
by  the  little  fellow,  who  enjojred  it  vastly  wImb  h| 
raw  his  papa  searching  in  places  where  he  knew  lt»: 
thing  was  hid.    At  last  we  went  our,  and 
shut  the  door  of  the  apartment,  leaving  behind 
lying  about  on  the  tables  and  in  the  cupboarda, 
watches,  gold,  and,  what  1  most  wondered  i{t»hi» 
precious  violins.    Any  idea  of  the  inseentity  af 
property  never  entered  his  head  ;  and  lortmmUkf 
him,  in  the  lodgings  which  he  occupied,  the 
were  honest. 

'*  The  day  being  cold,  Paganini  had  put  on  a 
strous  cloak.  And,  as  he  was  afraid  that  Aeh; 
might  catch  cold,  he  took  him  up  in  his  arms  and 
fully  lapped  him  over  and  over  with  it  The 
one,  who  wanted  to  breathe  mors  freely,  soon 
his  heed  out ;  it  was  like  a  fine  spring  day  in  the 
of  winter. 

Paganini  never  plays  from  the  notes  in  puUie. 
glides  quietly  upon  the  stage  of  the  theatre,  or 
platform  of  the  concert  room,  with  his  magic  fiddlrl 
one  hand,  and  a  bow  of  more  than  usual  length  ■■ 
other.  He  acknowiedges  the  greetings  of  the  aodf 
by  an  excessively  awkward  bow,  dropping  fail 
straight  down  before  him,  and  bending,  or 
stooping  his  head  and  neck.  When  he 
playing,  his  face  is  pale  and  tranquil,  but  as  he 
ceeds,  it  becomes  lighted  up  with  enthosiaam,  flrfi| 
ever  and  anon,  at  the  finish  of  some  wonderful 
or  after  the  execution  of  some  startling  pkram, 
throws  up  his  bow  arm  with  a  kind  of  trinmi 
jerk  that  seldom  fails  in  producing  a  respondent 
fiom  his  delighted  auditory.  It  is  a  curious  sight  II  i 
watch  him  during  the  performance  of  a  long  and  dil^ 
cult  concerto ;  to  observe  the  intensity  of  his 
as  the  piece  progresses,  and  his  soul  becomes 
the  beauty  of  the  science  he  so  thoroughly 
stands — to  know  that  he  is  playing  fn>m  memory  Al  ^ 
most  difficult  pawages  with  a  divine  precftkmkMl 
that  tlie  other  muMiciarm  are  following  him  with  4P 
rulty.  although  the  notes  of  the  accompanifflant  tfi 
placed  Ijefore  them.  .  ^ 

Pngnnini  enicrs  no  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  li  ' 
perfbnnances,  nnd  exerts  himself  so  entiiely  can 
that  he  seldom  quits  the  orchestra  or  »tnge 
being  in  a  romit  pnifuse  perspimiion,  notwithatanMI 
the  spareness  tifhis  make.  In  general,  he  fMiV, 
necessary  to  undergo  an  entire  change  of  linen  biMl, 
he  is  able  to  resume  the  performance — but  he  aeUlVa 
complains  of  fatigue;  like  all  fkldlcrs,  he  tnkea  a  flw 
siderable  quantity  of  snuff;  and  oReran  arduomniiMB 
work,  a  pinch  or  two  of  his  favourite  carcttB,  Mli^ 
tumbler  of  port-wine  negus,  or  claret  punch,  ia  tfj 
only  refreshment  sought  or  cared  for.  '^ 

Paganini's  rival,  an  inferior  but  talented  Gemp«llM|i| 
Olaus,  or  Ole  Bull,  a  Norwegian  musician,  Ina  litf 
nounced  his  intention  of  visiting  the  United  Smhf^ 
Unlike  the  great  original,  he  is  neariy^  aatftM^M 
his  talents  have  procured  him  the  notice  of  the  'Biiip 
pean  dilletanti,  and  his  life  has  been  cheqmtatf  %jf^ 
strange  reverse  of  light  and  shade.  Wa  ntf  MM 
hii  peeoliaritiaa  in  onr  next  nambar.  M/^ 
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»!OUNTAIN8:  or.  SCENES.  INCIDENTS,  and  ADVENTURES  in  the  FAR  WEST; 
iht  JoMTwal  of  Captain  B.  L.  E.  Bonmtmlle,  of  die  United  Suue»  Army,  and  iUustniei  from 
By  Wmtkingtom  Ining.     In  two  volarme*.     Cany,  Lea  ^  Blanckard. 


LondoD  cririo  lateljr  saerted  tbtt  when  Washington  Irring  resigned  the  fascinating 
ft  EiDpgan  society,  it  was  a  subject  of  congratulation  to  the  i^hole  world.  As  a  personal  fiiend.  the 
the  absence  of  the  biographer  of  Columbus,  and  the  loss  of  his  delightful  company;  but  if  he 
to  hie  native  land,  the  beautiful  work  then  in  review,  (Astoria.)  would  n^er  have  been 
^  M  lbs  eatalogse  of  Utermiy  exoeUenoe. 

I  MMd  a  anbject  of  congratulaiion,  more  particularly  to  his  countrymen,  that  Washington  Irving  should 
I  Ua  powerful  energies  to  the  illustration  of  subjecis  connected  with  the  history  of  America.  The 
■  wofk,  "The  Rocky  Mountains"  is  a  necessary  addition  to  his  Astoria.  It  is  a  continuation  of 
riHf  •f  the  Far  Trade  down  to  the  year  1835.  from  dam  lurnivhed  by  Captain  Bonneville.  It  is  noc  a 
ttfl  cf  ataiisrical  nsailer.  but  a  lively  romance  of  real  life,  told  in  the  author's  best  manner,  and  spark- 
Hb  Tivkl  deacription  and  startling  adventure.  By  the  powerful  magic  uf  the  narrator's  pen.  we  are 
L  fiv  fioaa  the  practices  of  civilisation — from  the  hum  of  cities  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  howling  wilder- 
W0  JBMiiay  with  the  caravan — plod  with  the  trapper  in  his  silent  march,  or  watch  the  labours  of  the 
lank  feUow  of  leve^and-ague  complexion,  acquired  from  living  on  newaoil  and  in  a  hut 
We  join  the  camp  of  the  wayfarers  oft  the  velvet  boeoro  of  the  prairies,  or  the  banks  of  a 
that  dashes  through  a  narrow  defile  of  the  rnow-crowned  sierras.  We  enter  the  wigwam 
the  bdgv  of  the  trapper,  or  deseend  the  mountain  strcom  in  the  frail  bull  boat  of  the  exploring 
fe  We  pannke  of  the  rode  excesses  attendant  on  a  buflalo  feast,  or  suffer  the  pangs  of  hunger  hi  the 
«f  BUmal  aoowa.  We  are  routed  by  the  midnight  attack  of  the  predatory  Crows  or  Blackfeet,  or  join 
Hilt  P"^  with  Ch«  friendly  Fleieod  Nosee.  We  marvel  at  the  agility  of  Calilbmia's  gaudy  drsfoona 
AkMib  Hi  nteim  tht  horaamanhip  of  the  naked  red  man  of  the  west.    We  atare  at  the  Tagariai  of 
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nature— at  the  wonders  exhibited  by  mother  earth  in  ibii  strange  region  of  boundlen  prairie,  gigantie  i 
taina,  and  broad  and  endlev  etreama.    We  ^iew  iwith  aftoniabmeni  the  immense  herdi  of  bnfialoaa,! 
for  countleM  miles  orer  the  face  of  the  country,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  \  the  gigantic  elk,  or  timid 
or  the  flocks  of  ahsahta  or  bighorn,  bounding  like  goats  from  crag  to  crag — the  craiVy  Indian  dog*, 
ing  the  caravan ;  seizing  the  half-picked  bones,  oflal,  and  garbage,  with  many  a  snap,  and  snarl,  and 
and  the  grizxly  bears  and  wolves  feeding  on  the  salmon  that  are  thrown  upon  the  rivers'  banks  in  suchi 
quantities  as  to  taint  the  atmosphere  by  their  rottenness. 

A  valuable  addition  is  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  Indians  of  the  west    CTaptaini 
neville  has  pourtrayed  them,  not  in  the  colours  of  romance,  but  in  the  simple  tints  of  nature.    He  hia  i 
loped  an  interesting  variety  of  tribes  that  range  the  boundless  western  plains,  who  embody  the  moat 
traits  of  character,  and  possess  temperaments  as  varied  as  the  children  of  civiliation.  We  are  made  eoqi 
ed  with  the  roving,  warlike,  crafty,  and  predatory  Crows— the  pious  Skynses — the  gentle  and  iriendly  \ 
Perc^  er  Pierced  Noses — the  thieving  Snakes— the  abject  and  forlorn  Shoshokoesor  Root  Diggers    the 
aUe,  playful,  and  laughing  Flatheads — the  vagabond  Bannecks-^the  revengeful  Rickareca  or  ArK 
the  Cottonois  and  Pends  Oreilles,  or  Hanging  Ears — the  sanguinary  Blackfeet— and  Lea  Dignae  dee  Pitiibi 
Wanderers  of  the  Mountain,  emphatically  called  the  Poor  Devil  Indians. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  prove  the  variety  of  material  embodied  in  thia  excellent  and  amusing  work, 
author's  name  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship,  and  we  proceed  forthwilkl 
exhibit  specimens. 


"  The  wandering  whites  who  mingle  for  any  length  of  time  with  the  savages,  have  invariably  a  pi 
to  adopt  ravage  habitudes;  but  none  more  so  ihan  the  free  trappers.     It  is  a  matter  of  vanity  and 
with  them  to  discard  every  thing  that  may  bear  the  stamp  of  civilised  life,  and  to  adopt  the  maonera,! 
dress,  gesture,  and  even  walk  of  the  Indian.     You  cannot  pay  a  free  trapper  a  greater  compliment,  lb 
persuade  him  you  have  mistaken  him  for  an  Indian  brave ;  and,  in  truth,  the  counterfeit  is  completeb 
hair,  suflered  to  attain  to  a  great  length,  is  carefully  combed  out,  and  either  left  to  fall  carelessly  OTar_ 
ahouldeiB,  or  plaited  neatly  and  tied  up  in  otter  skins,  or  parti-coloured  ribands.    A  hunting  shirt  of  i 
calico  of  bright  dyes,  or  of  ornamented  leather,  falls  to  his  knee ;  below  which,  curiously  fiuihioned  ~ 
ornamented  with  strings,  fringes,  and  a  profusion  of  hawks'  bells,  reach  to  a  costly  pair  of  rooceaaina  of 
finest  Indian  fabric,  richly  embroidered  with  beads.    A  blanket  oi  scarlet,  or  some  other  bright  colonrf  i 
from  his  shoulders,  and  is  girt  round  his  waist  with  a  red  sash,  in  which  he  bestows  bis  pistols,  knife,  and  i 
stem  of  his  Indian  pipe ;  preparations  either  for  peace  or  war.   His  gun  is  lavishly  decorated  with  1 
and  vermilion,  and  provided  with  a  fringed  cover,  occasionally  of  buckskin,  ornamented  here  and  there 
a  feather.    His  horse,  the  noble  minister  to  the  pride,  pleasure,  and  profit  of  the  mountaineer,  is  seleded 
his  speed  and  spirit,  and  prancing  carriage,  and  holds  a  place  in  hia  estimation  second  only  to  himselC 
sharea  largely  of  his  bounty,  and  of  his  pride  and  pomp  of  trapping.    He  is  caparisoned  in  the  moat  di 
and  fantastic  style ;  the  bridles  and  crupper  are  weightily  embossed  with  bends  and  cockades ;  and 
mane,  and  tail,  are  interwoven  with  abundance  of  eagles'  plumes,  which  flutter  in  the  wind.    'To  ooi 
this  grotesque  equipment,  the  proud  animal  is  bestreaked  and  bespotted  with  vermilion,  or  with  white 
whichever  presents  the  most  glaring  contrast  to  his  real  colour. 

'*Such  is  the  account  given  by  Captain  Bonneville  of  these  rangers  of  the  wilderness,  and  their  appeanMlj 
at  the  camp  was  strikingly  characterikiic  They  came  dashing  forward  at  i'ull  speed,  firing  their  fusees  Hi 
yelling  in  Indian  style.  Their  dark  Kunbiirfit  facen,  and  long  flowing  hair,  their  leggins,  flaps,  moccasins^i^Jl 
richly  dyed  blankets,  and  their  painted  hui>c8.  gaudily  caparisoned,  gave  them  so  much  the  air  and  appeanMI 
of  Iridians,  that  it  was  difiScult  to  penuade  oneself  that  they  were  white  men,  and  had  been  brought  uplj 
civiliaed  life."—  Vd.  J.  p.  92,  j 

**  And  here  we  would  remark  a  great  difl^rence,  in  point  of  character  and  quality,  between  the  two 
of  trappers,  the  "American"  and  **  French."  as  they  aro  called  in  contradistinction.  The  latter  is 
designate  the  French  creole  of  Canada  or  Louiaiana;  the  former,  the  trapper  of  the  old  American  stock, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  others  of  the  wenteni  slates.  The  French  trapper  is  represented  as  a  lighter, 
more  self-indulgent  sort  of  man.  He  muHt  have  his  Indian  wife,  his  lodge,  and  his  petty  conveniencea.  M 
is  gay  aud  thoughtless,  takes  little  heed  of  landmarks,  depends  upon  his  leaders  and  companiona  to  thndt  4p 
the  common  weal,  and,  if  left  to  himself,  in  easily  perplexed  aiMl  lost. 

*'Thc  American  trapper  stands  by  himself,  and  is  peerless  for  the  service  of  the  wilderness.  Drop  loM 
the  midst  of  a  prairie,  or  in  the  heart  of  the  roouniains,  and  he  is  never  at  a  loss.  He  notices  every  huidi 
can  retrace  his  route  through  the  most  monotonous  plains,  cr  the  most  perplexed  labyrinths  of  the  monnl 
no  danger  nor  difficulty  can  appal  him,  and  he  scorns  to  complain  under  any  privation.  In  equipfung  die  M| 
kinds  of  trappers,  the  creole  and  Canadian  are  apt  to  prefer  the  light  fusee  ;  the  American  alwaya  graapa  M 
rifle :  he  despises  what  he  call*  the  *'  shot-gun."  Wo  give  these  estimates  on  the  authority  of  a  trader  of  lai| 
experience,  and  a  foreigner  by  birth.  *  I  consider  one  Americsn,'  said  he, '  equal  to  three  Canadiana  in  poM 
of  sagacity,  aptness  at  resources,  self-dependence,  and  fearlessness  of  spirit  In  fact,  no  one  can  cope  wH 
him  as  a  ittark  tramper  of  the  wilderness." —  Vol.  L  p.  32.  « 


.1 
lAve,  and  devotion  to  the  objects  of  their  love,  are  not  unfrequent,  even  amongst  the  ill  used 
■quaws. 


■^ 


v 

■  0 
**  A  striking  circumstance  is  related  as  having  occurred  the  morning  after  the  battle.  .  Aa  aone  dT.  ^ 

trappen  and  their  Indian  alliea  were  approaching  the  fort,  through  the  woods,  they  beheld  an  Indiui 
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rm  sml  lintnTM,  leiniog  against  a  tree.  Their  larprise  at  her  lingering  there  alone,  to  fiill  into  the 
IT  enemiea,  waa  ditpelled,  when  they  law  the  corpse  of  a  warrior  at  her  feet  Either  she  was  so 
C  as  not  to  perceive  their  approach,  or  a  proud  spirit,  kept  her  silent  and  motionless.  The  Indians 
lU  oo  discovering  her,  and  before  the  trappers  could  interfere,  her  mangled  body  fell  upon  the 
cfa  she  had  refused  to  abandon.'* — VoL  J.  p.  85. 

the  heat  of  the  battle,  a  woman  of  the  Nez  Perc^,  seeing  her  warrior  badly  wounded  and  unable 
led  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  bravely  and  successfully  defended  his  perMm,  contributing  to  the 
a  whole  pany. 

oaiset  of  the  fight,  Kosato,  the  renegade,  fought  with  fury  raiher  than  valour :  animating  the  othen 
well  as  deed.  A  wound  in  the  head  from  a  rifle  ball  laid  him  senseless  on  the  earth.  There 
nained  when  the  battle  was  over,  and  the  victors  were  leading  off  the  horses.  His  wretched  wile 
g  over  him  with  frantic  lamentations.  The  conquerors  paused  and  urged  her  to  leave  the  lifeless 
nd  return  with  them  to  her  kindred.  She  refused  to  listen  to  their  sulicimtions,  and  they  passed 
B  sat  watching  the  features  of  Kosato,  and  giving  way  tn  passionate  grief^  she  thought  she  per- 
lo  breathe.  She  was  not  mistaken.  The  ball,  which  had  been  nearly  spent  before  it  struck  him, 
I  ittatead  of  killing  him.  By  the  ministry  of  his  fiiilhful  wife,  he  gradually  recovered ;  reviving 
lad  love  for  her,  and  hatred  of  his  native  tribe. 

le  female  who  had  so  bravely  defended  her  husband,  Htie  wum  elevated  by  the  tribe  to  a  rank  &r 
lex.  and,  beside  other  honourable  distinctions,  wan  theuct'iorvvard  permitted  to  mke  a  part  in  the 
of  the  braves !"—  VoL  I  p.  169. 

rtioina  of  various  able  geologists  that  the  whole  of  the  earth's  formation  must,  at  one  time,  hare 
rged  by  the  ocean,  are  considerably  strengthened  by  the  Captain*s  account  of  the  face  of  several 
the  western  country.  Volney's  hypothesis  of  the  former  existence  of  a  great  lake  at  the  falls  of 
[>r.  Morettee,  imaginary  mountainous  chain  running  from  the  peninsnla  of  Yucatan,  through  the 
a,  10  the  Florida  shore,  and  his  geographical  delineation  of  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
aappoaititious  alluvial  formation  of  the  Netheriands  of  the  MissiMippi,  are  not  more  feasible  than 
tiOB  that  the  broad  prairies  of  the  far  west  once  formed  the  bed  of  an  enormous  lake.  This  sub- 
laost  nnknown  region  offers  inducements  of  extraordinary  character  to  the  research  of  the  geolo- 
B  Mlowing  quotations  excite  their  wonder,  and  rouse  the  enterprise  of  science. 

SI  plain  was  studded  on  the  west  with  innumerablu  hilhi  of  conical  shape,  such  as  are  seen  north  of 
■  river.  Thnse  hills  have  their  summits  appareaily  cut  ulf  about  the  same  elevation,  so  as  to 
irftoes  at  top.  It  is  conjectured  by  some,  that  the  whole  cuuniry  may  originally  have  been  of  the 
fiaee  tabular  hills  ;  but  through  some  process  of  nature,  may  have  sunk  to  its  present  level ;  these 
■iaences  being  protected  by  broad  foundations  of  solid  rock. 

Bonoeville  mentions  another  geological  phenomenon  north  of  Red  river,  where  the  surface  of  the 
Bsiderable  tracts  of  country,  is  eovered  with  broad  slabs  of  sandstone,  having  the  form  and  position 
nes,  and  looking  as  if  they  had  been  for<:ed  up  by  some  subterranean  agitation.  *  The  resem- 
she,  'which  these  very  remarkable  spots  have  in  many  places  to  old  churchyards  is  curious  in 
k  One  might  almost  fancy  himyself  among  the  tombs  of  the  pre-Adamites." — Fo/.  /.  p.  41. 
tfihe  tribuuiry  streams  of  Snake  river,  rival  it  in  the  wildness  and  picturesqueness  of  their  scenery. 
1  fha  Bmiieau  is  particularly  cited.  It  runs  through  a  tremendous  chasm,  rather  than  a  valley,  ex- 
■aids  of  B  hundred  and  fifly  miles.  You  come  upou  it  on  a  sudden,  in  traversing  a  level  plain. 
ifyoa  could  throw  a  stone  across  from  cliff  to  cliff;  yet,  the  valley  is  near  tioo  tkoumnd  feet  deep : 
rivar  looks  like  an  inconsiderable  stream.  Basaltic  nicks  rise  perpendicularly,  so  that  it  is  impoa- 
from  the  plain  to  the  water,  or  from  the  river  margin  to  the  plain.  The  current  is  bright  and 
Kapriags  are  found  on  the  borders  of  this  river.  Oae  bursts  out  of  the  clifis  forty  feet  above  the 
maam  sufficient  to  turn  a  mill,  and  sends  up  a  cloud  of  vapor. 

i  a  characteristic  picture  of  this  volcanic  region  of  mountains  and  streams,  furnished  by  the  journal 
Wyath,  which  lies  before  us ;  who  aacendeii  a  peak  in  the  neighbourhood  we  are  describing. — 
wuait,  the  country,  he  says,  appears  an  indescribable  chaos ;  the  tops  of  the  hills  exhibit  the 
as  fisr  as  the  eye  can  reach  ;  and  appear  to  have  once  formed  the  level  of  the  country;  and  the 
•  fimned  by  the  sinking  of  the  earth,  rather  than  the  rising  of  the  hills.  Through  the  deep  cracks 
liiiis  filmed,  the  rivers  and  brooks  make  their  way,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  follow  them.  All 
ie  channels  are  called  cut  rocks  by  the  trappers.  Many  of  the  mountain  streams  disappear  in  the 
«r  absOlbed  by  their  thirsty  soil,  and  by  the  porous  surface  of  the  lava,  or  swallowed  up  in  gulfs 
r^VoLU.pageil. 

lowever,  occur  some  of  the  striking  phenomena  of  this  wild  and  sublime  region.  The  great 
I  which  extends  to  the  feet  of  these  mountains,  is  broken  up  near  their  bases  into  crests  and 
BtbUng  the  surges  of  the  ocean  breaking  on  a  rocky  shore. 

la  with  the  mountains,  the  plain  is  gashed  with  numerous  and  dangerous  chasms,  from  four  to  ten 
md  of  great  depth.  Captain  Bonneville  attempted  to  sound  some  of  these  openings,  but  without 
rtory  result  A  stone  dropped  into  one  of  them  reverberated  against  the  sides,  for  apparently  a 
depth,  and.  by  its  sound,  indicated  the  same  kind  of  substance  with  the  surface,  as  long  aa  the 
d  ba  heard.  The  horse,  instinctively  sagacious  in  avoiding  danger,  shrinks  back  in  alarm  from  the 
la  ehaasBs;  pricking  up  his  ears,  snorting  and  pawing,  until  permitted  to  turn  away. 
pa  bean  told  by  a  person  well  ncquainted  with  the  country,  that  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  travel 
dy  ailea,  to  get  round  one  of  these  tremendous  ravines.  Considerable  streams,  like  that  of  Codia's 
ran  with  a  bold,  finee  current,  lose  themselves  in  this  plain ;  some  of  them  end  in  swamps,  others 
happaar ;  finding,  no  doubt,  subterranean  outlets. 

9  to  ihaM  alManis,  Snake  river  makes  two  desperate  leaps  over  precipices,  at^a  short  distance  fion 
;  OM  Ciicniy,  the  other  larty  feet  in  height. 
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*'  The  volctnie  pkin  in  qvMtioii  fomw  an  areft  of  about  sixty  nilct  in  diuBetcr,  wkw«  nolhiig  ■ 
«ye  but  a  d««olate  and  awful  watte ;  where  no  grata  growa  nor  water  runa,  and  where  nothiog  ia  M 
but  la^a.  RoMgn  of  mouiifaifi*  tkirt  thU  plmin,  and»  in  Captain  Bonneville'i  opinion,  wertftnurhf  « 
wfdil  vtnt  oiimder  by  $ome  convulsion  cf  nature.  Far  to  the  eaat,  the  Three  Teioni  lift  their  heada  ac 
and  dominate  the  wide  sea  of  lava ; — one  of  the  moat  striking  features  of  a  wildemeaa  wheie  •«• 
aeems  on  a  scale  of  stem  and  simple  grandeur."— FoL  i.  p.  177. 

**  The  soil  was  light  and  sandy ;  the  country  much  diversified.  Frequently  the  plains  wer«  atudc 
isolated  blocks  of  rock,  sometimes  in  the  nhape  of  a  half-glube,  and  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet 
These  singulai*  masses  had  occasionally  u  yery  impoaing  and  even  sublime  appearance,  rising  fiom  ll 
of  a  savage  and  lonely  landscape." — VoL  I.p.  SO. 

"  On  the  10th  of  November,  Captain  Bonneville  visited  a  ptece  in  the.neighborhood  which  ia  quit* 
of  natural  curiosities.  An  area  of  about  half  a  mile  square  prefrenis  a  level  surface  of  white  day,  oi 
earth,  perfectly  spoilesa,  resembling  a  great  slab  of  Parian  marble,  or  a  sheet  of  daaling  snow.  Tl 
is  strikingly  beautiful  at  all  times;  in  fiun:mer,  when  it  is  surrounded  by  verdure,  or  in  autumn,  whei 
trails  its  bright  immacnlate  surface  viith  ihe  withered  herbage.  Seen  from  a  distant  eminence,  it  ihei 
like  a  mirror  set  in  the  brown  landsrope.  Around  this  plain  are  alustered  numerous  springs  of  varioi 
and  temperatures.  One  of  thera,  of  scalding  heat,  boils  furiously  and  incessantly,  rising  to  the  b 
two  or  three  feet  In  another  place,  therp  i«  uxi  apertore  in  the  earth,  from  which  risee  a  column  o 
that  forms  a  perpetoal  ploud.  The  gn)iiitd  for  some  distance  around  sounds  hollow,  and  startlea  the 
trapper,  as  he  hears  the  tramp  of  his  horse  giving  the  sound  of  a  muffled  drum.  He  pictures  to  hi 
nysteriouB  gulf  below,  a  place  of  hidden  fires :  and  gazes  round  him  with  Mnsations  of  awe  and  um 

''The  most  noted  curioftiiy,  however,  of  this  singular  region  is  the  Beer  Springf  of  which  trappers  gi 
derful  accounts.  They  are  said  to  turn  aside  from  their  route  through  the  country  to  drink  of  ita  wall 
•a  much  eagemem  as  the  Arab  seeks  some  famoua  well  of  the  deaert.  Captain  Bonneville  deaerib 
banng  the  twte  of  beer.  His  men  drunk  it  with  avidity,  and  in  copioiia  draughta.  It  did  not  appeal 
to  poaaesa  any  medicinal  propertiea,  or  to  produce  any  peculiar  eflecis.  The  Indians,  however,  refnae 
it,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  the  white  men  from  doing  ao.'* — VcL  11.  p,  30. 

"  In  a  few  moments,  every  spring  had  its  jovial  knot  of  hard  drinkers,  with  Jin  cup  in  hand,  induYgi 
mock  carouse;  quaffing,  pledging,  toasting,  bandying  jokes,  singing  drinking  songs,  and  uttering  peak  • 
ter,  until  it  seemed  as  if  their  imaginations  had  given  potency  to  the  beverage,  and  cheated  then  inM 
intoxication.  Indeed,  in  the  exciiement  of  the  moment,  they  were  loud  and  extravagant  in  their  oob 
tions  of  *  the  mountain  tap ;'  elevating  it  above  every  beverage  produced  from  hops  or  malt  It  waa  i 
lar  and  fantastic  scene  ;  suited  to  a  region  where  every  thing  is  strange  and  peculiar :— These  groups 
pers,  and  hunters,  and  Indians,  with  their  wild  costumes,  and  wilder  coonteaauces ;  their  boistereui 
and  reckless  air ;  quaffing,  and  making  merry  round  these  sparkling  fountains ;  while  beside  them  I 
weapons,  ready  to  be  aimtched  up  for  instant  service.  Pointers  are  fond  of  representing  baiMiitti,  at  lb 
mnd  picturesque  carousals ;  but  here  were  groups  still  more  rode  and  pirtnresque;  and  it  needed  bat  a 
onset  of  Blackfcet,  and  a  quick  transition  from  a  fantastic  revel  to  a  furious  melee,  to  have  rertdered  ' 
ture  of  a  trapper's  life  complete.  The  brer  frolic,  however,  passed  off  without  any  untoward  circun 
and,  unlike  most  drinking  bouts,  leA  neither  headache  nor  heartache  behind. 

**  There  is  here  a  soda  spring ;  or,  I  may  say,  fifty  of  them.  These  springs  throw  out  lime,  which  < 
and  forms  little  hillocks  of  a  yellowish  colored  stone.  There  is,  abo,  here  a  warm  spring,  which  tbr 
water,  with  a  jet ;  which  is  like  bilge  vater  in  taste.  There  art^  abo,  here,  peat  beds,  which  somotin 
fire,  and  leave  behind  deep,  light  ashes  in  which  animals  aink  deep.  *  *  *  I  ascended  a  m 
and  from  it  could  see  that  Bear  river  took  a  short  turn  round  Sheep  rock.  There  were,  in  the  plaii 
hundred  mounds  of  yellowish  stone,  with  a  crater  on  the  top,  formed  of  the  depoaita  of  the  inpr 
water.'*— .FoL  II,p.  124. 

*'  The  Crow  country  has  other  natural  cariosiiiea,  which  are  held  in  superstitiooa  awe  by  the  India 
considered  greet  marveb  by  the  trappers.  Such  is  the  Burning  mountain,  on  Powder  river,  aboundii 
■nOiracite  coal.  Here  the  earth  is  hot  and  cracked ;  in  many  places  emitting  smoke  and  sulphuroaa  vi 
if  covering  concealed  fires.  A  volcanic  traet  of  similar  character  ia  found  on  Stinking  river,  one  of  ih 
taries  of  the  Bighorn,  which  takes  it  unhappy  name  from  the  odor  derived  from  sulpliurooa  springs  and  i 
This  last  mentioned  place  was  first  discovered  by  Colter,  a  hunter  belonging  to  Lewis  and -Clarke's  oi 
party,  who  came  upon  it  in  the  course  of  his  lonely  wanderings,  and  gave  such  an  account  of  its  gloc 
lors,  its  hidden  fires,  smoking  pits,  noxious  steams,  and  the  all-pervading  'smell  of  brimstone,'  that  it  n 
and  has  ever  since  retained  among  trappera,  the  name  of  *  Colter's  Hell  V  " — VoL  /.,  p.  223. 

Captnin  Bonneville,  with  a  few  of  hn  adventurous  band,  essayed  to  climb  the  highest  peak  of  tb 
River  Chain,  the  most  elevated  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  After  three  days  of  woful  labour,  o 
up  the  beds  of  dashing  streams,  or  along  the  paths  of  the  mountain  sheep,  "  shagged  by  frightful  pre 
and  Beamed  with  longitudinal  chasms,  deep  and  dangerous,"  the  climbers  reached  a  place  where  they 
huge  crags  of  granite  piled  one  upon  another,  and  beetling  like  battlements  far  above  them.  The  C 
in  endeavouring  to  discern  '*  some  practicable  route  through  this  stupendous  labyrinth,  reached  the  i 
of  a  lofty  clifil  but  it  was  only  to  behold  gigantic  peaks  rising  all  around,  and  towering  far  into  the 
regions  of  the  atmoBpher&"  But  the  courage  of  the  exploring  party  surmounted  the  difliculties  of  thb 
tain  pass,  although  the  ascent  was  so  steep  and  dangerous,  that  they  were  frequently  compelled  to  c 
up  the  face  of  rugged  ]^recipiees,  on  their  hands  and  knees,  with  their  guns  slung  behind  them.  "Froi 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  dripping  with  perspiration,  they  threw  themselves  upon  the  snow,  and  tool 
fob  of  it  to  allay  their  parching  thirst.  At  one  place  they  even  stripped  off  their  coats,  and  hung  thti 
tiw  boshea,  and  thus  lightly  clad,  pioceeded  to  scramble  over  these  eternal  snows.  The  view  Iioib  III 
ia  well  described. 


"  Here  a  scene  burst  upon  the  view  of  Captain  Boimevillo,  that  for  a  time  aalooiahod  and  ovi 
with  ita  immensity.    He  stood,  in  fact,  upon  that  dividing  ridge  which  Indiana  regard  aa  the  cnM 
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and  on  each  tide  of  which,  ihe  landacape  may  he  said  to  decline  to  the  two  cardinal  oceans  of  the 
Whichever  way  be  turned  hia  eye,  it  waa  confounded  by  the  vaifneu  and  variety  of  objects.  Be- 
him.  the  Rocky  moaniains  teemed  to  open  all  their  iecret  recenes :  deep,  aolrmn  valleyv ;  treasured 
s;  dreary  pasaes;  nigged  defilet.  and  foaming  torrents;  while  beyond  thoir  MHvage  prerincis  the  eye  was 
in  alnobt  immeasurable  landscape  ;  stretching  on  every  side  into  dim  and  haxy  distance,  like  the  expanse 
['If  8  summer's  sea.  Whichever  way  he  looked,  he  beheld  vast  plains  glimmering  with  reflected  sun- 
;  nighty  BtreaiDB  wandering  nn  their  shining  course  toward  either  uceun,  and  nnowy  mountains,  chain 
'  chain,  and  peak  beyond  peak,  till  they  melted  like  clouds  into  Ihe  horiznn.  For  a  lime,  ihe  Indian 
TiUe  seemed  realized  ;  be  had  attained  the  height  from  which  the  Blackfoot  w'arrior,  after  death,  (irai  catches 
[^tview  of  the  land  uf  fouls,  and  beholds  the  happy  hunting  grounds  spread  out  Iwluw  him.  brightening  with 
abodea  of  free  and  generous  spirits.  The  captain  stiwd  fur  a  lung  while  gnzing  ufion  this  Mcene.  lust  in  a 
rd  of  vague  and  indefinite  ideas  and  sensations.  A  long  drawn  iiiMpirniion  at  length  relieved  him  from 
enthialmeni  of  the  miad,  and  he  began  to  analyze  the  parts  of  ihis  vast  {nnoranio.  A  simple  enumeration 
fa  few  of  its  features,  may  give  some  idea  of  its  collective  grandeur  and  magnificence. 
"ne  peak  on  i%hich  the  Capiain  had  taken  his  stand,  commanded  the  whole  Wind  rivrr  chain ;  which,  in 
ly  rather  be  considered  one  immense  mountain,  broken  into  bnuwy  peaks  and  lateral  spurs,  and  seamed 
iiTow  valleys.  Some  of  these  valleys  glittered  with  silver  lakes  and  guhhing  sireomn ;  the  fountain 
■a  ii  were,  of  the  mighty  tributaries  to  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  ueeons.  Beyond  the  snowy  peaks, 
dM  aouth.  and  far,  far  below  the  mountain  range,  the  gentle  river,  called  the  Sweet  Water,  was  seen  pnr- 
iag  ila  tranquil  way  through  the  rugged  region  of  the  Black  hills.  In  the  east,  the  head  waters  of  Wind 
Hnr  wandered  through  a  plain,  until,  mingling  in  one  powerful  current,  they  forced  their  way  through  the 
of  Horn  mountains,  and  were  lost  to  view.  To  the  north,  were  caught  glimpses  of  the  upper  streams 
the  Yellowstone,  that  great  tributary  of  the  Missouri.  In  another  direction  were  to  be  seen  some  of  the 
of  the  Oregon  or  Columbia,  flowing  to  the  north-west,  past  those  towering  landmarks,  the  Three  Te- 
and  Roaring  down  into  the  great  lava  plain.  While  almost  at  the  Captain's  feet,  the  Green  river,  or 
uf  the  west,  set  forth  on  its  far  wandering  pilgrimage  to  the  Gulf  of  California;  at  first,  a  mere  moan- 
fetin  lorrent,  dashing  nonhward  over  crag  ancj  precipice,  in  a  succession  of  cascades,  and  tumbling  into  the 
rhcre,  ezpaikding  into  an  ample  river,  it  circled  away  to  the  south,  and  after  alternately  shining  out 
diaappnring  in  the  vast  mazes  of  the  landscape,  was  finally  lost  in  a  horizon  of  mountains.  The  day  was 
and  clondleo,  and  the  atmosphere  so  pure  that  objects  were  discemable  at  an  astonishing  distance.  The 
of  thia  immense  area  was  enclosed  by  an  outer  range  of  shadowy  peaks,  soma  of  them  faintly  marked 
IB  fh»  horiaon,  which  seemed  to  wall  theia  in  from  the  rest  of  the  earth. 

"  It  ia  10  be  regretted  that  Captain  Bonneville  had  no  instruments  with  him  with  which  to  ascertain  the  altitode 
•f  Ihia  peak.  He  gave  it  as  hia  opinion,  that  it  is  the  loOiest  point  of  the  North  American  continent ;  but  of  this 
lie  bBva  no  satisfactory  proof.  It  is  certain  that  the  Rooky  mountainn  are  of  an  altitudo  vastly  superior  to 
waa  fomerly  supposed.  We  rather  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  highest  peak  is  further  to  the  north- 
Md  is  the  flune  measured  by  Mr.  Thompson,  surveyor  to  the  North*west  Company ;  who,  by  the  joint 
of  the  barometer  and  trigonometric  measurement,  ascertained  it  to  be  twenty-five  thousand  feet  above 
^m  Wvel  of  the  sea;  an  elevation  only  inferior  to  that  of  the  Himalayas." — Vol.  L,p.  244. 


wpottance  of  the  Fur  Trade,  aix!  the  necessity  of  the  maintenance  of  western  outposts,  have  never  been 
by  oor  government.  The  Russians  are  rapidly  extending  their  poHsessions  upon  thu  confines  of  Call- 
and  have  actually  fortified  the  post  of  Bondage.    The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  an  English  association, 
over  an  extensive  range  of  coast,  on  the  Pacific,  and  by  their  establishments  ot  Vancouvrc  and  Fort 
fcrmcfly  Astoria,  command  the  whole  of  the  Colombia  and  its  tributaries,  ruling  the  destinies  of  the 
fisheries  and  the  fur  trade,  and  claiming  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Indian  hunting  grounds  between 
At  Rocky  JIdontaina  and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  with  the  right  of  cultivation  of  the  valliesof  tlie  Wallamut 
Cboiaa ;  each  of  them  capable  in  fertility  and  extent  of  sustaining  a  powerful  emigration.    In  the 
aathor — ^'The  resources  of  the  oountry,  while  in  the  hands  of  a  company  restricted  in  its  trade, 
he  hot  partially  called  forth :  but  in  the  hands  of  Americans,  enjoying  a  direct  trade  with  the  East  Indies, 
he  farooght  into  quickening  activity;  and  might  soon  realize  the  dream  of  Mr.  Astor,  in  giving  rise  to 
ooDinarenl  empire/* 


THE  AMERICAN  GENTLEMAN^S  MEDICAL  POCKET  BOOK  AND  HEALTH  ADVISER. 

A'ay,  Jr.  ^  BrotherM. 

Tb3m  little  work  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  intended,  and  should  occupy  a  niche  in  overy  gentleman's 
table,  or  a  nook  in  every  traveller's  valise.  The  remedial  usages  recommended  are  simple  but  efR* 
i;  every  posaiUe  variety  of  ill  **  that  flesh  is  heir  to"  is  noticed  in  popular  language,  free  from  the  dis- 
InciiBf  technicalities  of  science,  or  tiresome  display  of  piofesaional  skill.  The  chapter  on  teeth  posssases 
■Mh  valoable  information. 
Hm  preface  coniains  a  curious  attack  upon  the  sobriety  of  our  western  "  medicines,"  as  the  Indians  term 


*  I  have  known  a  eoDsiderable  district,  in  one  of  our  western  states,  which  contained  but  one  doctor,  and 
^  I  have  aolon  hia  way  to  his  patients,  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  drunk  as  to  render  it  necessary 
^Uk  him  inio  his  gig.  Sonetimea  there  is  no  physician  of  any  kind  to  be  obtained ;  or  if  there  be,  afW 
waling  nntil  the  coanplaint  haa  got  to  a  height  that  baffles  all  remedies,  he  arrives  in  a  state  timvlM  \o  >\\a\ 
•wribad!    Whni  hacMMS  of  the  sick  under  each  drcuBftaooasr 
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THE  AMERICAN  LADIES*  MEDICAL  POCKET  BOOK  AND  NURSERY  ADVISfilC 

Kay  Jr.  4r  Bralkers, 

An  excellent  oompanion  to  the  preoeding  work,  and  a  necemirf  adjunct  to  the  well-doing  of  ererf  niB 
To  oar  friends  who  have  lately  entered  the  hymenial  state,  and  are  anxious  about  the  health  of  their  I 
resixMiaibilities,  we  advise  the  nresentation  of  a  eopj  of  the  Noraery  Adviser  to  the  lady  direotreas.  It ' 
tains  the  best  advice  to  young 'wives  and  mothers. 


Miss  Martineau's  new  work,  **  Society  in  America,"  has  excited  but  little  cariosity  on  either  side  o 
Atlantic  The  ultra  nature  of  her  politics  forbids  the  enthosiasm  of  a  numerous  partisanship,  and  the  rei 
publics  have  not  forgotten  the  disappointmenr  connected  with  the  journal  of  a  fimner  lady  visitor. 
MaiUneau  does  not  permit  a  childish-like  love  of  country  to  blind  her  perception  of  the  beauties  of  An 
and  its  institutions;  nor  does  she  daub  her  pages  with  the  coarsest  flattery  for  purposes  of  a  transient 
eeliish  nature.  Her  book  is  philosophically  critical.  She  is  occasionally  erroneous,  as  travellers  gene 
-are,  in  the  assumption  of  premises  from  individual  cases ;  and  not  unfrequently  politically  biassed  in  thi 
4lency  of  her  cooclusiooa. 

Lockhart's  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  rapidly  progressing.  It  will  be  a  delightful  work,  every  way  w 
the  fiune  of  the  great  poet  and  novelist  The  biographer  is  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  material  of  wa 
fill  quality  and  quantity. 

THE   DRAMA. 

A  powerful  body  of  musical  talent,  of  the  first  order,  will  most  likely  appear  in  the  course  of  tin 
auing  season.  By  the  last  advices  from  London,  we  understand  that  the  Woods  positively  retain; 
that  Mr.  Wood  declines  appearing  upon  the  stage,  and  has  formed  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Templet 
tenor  of  considerable  power  and  sweetness,  to  fill  his  place  in  the  various  operas.  Affr.  Seguin,  a  bal 
some  popularity,  will  also  accompany  Mr.  Wood,  and  give  assistance  to  the  new  productions  in  whiel 
vronderful  cantatrice  will  appear.  Mr.  Brongh,  it  is  believed,  has  concladed  a  negociation  with  Miss  SU 
and  Mrs.  Wilson,  vocalists  of  considerable  eminence ;  and  that  the  musical  trio  contemplate  visitiai 
United  States  immediately.  Forrest,  with  his  young  bride,  returns  for  the  commencement  of  the  then 
campaign.  He  will  perform  at  New  York  upon  his  arrival ;  then  at  Boston,  where  he  has  not  playi 
several  years ;  and  then  present  himself  to  his  fellow  citizens,  rich  in  the  well-earned  glory  of  his  Eaiii 
^une,  and  confessedly  the  first  tragedian  in  the  world. 


COSMOGONICAL    SQUINTINGS. 

AMERICA.  Money  not  to  be  smelt  under  cent  per  cent  General  Shaving — universal  Barberi 
Lynch  Law — ^literal  distress — great  seaioity  of  V.'s,  X.'s,  I**s,  and  C.'s.  No  trust  but  distrust  Gieai 
tings  up  'cause  cotttiig's  down.     Every  bank  like  the  Mammoth — the  specie's  extinct. 

MEXICO.  Xiosing  Texas,  and  gaining  Taxes.  Rows  riz.  Revolution  once  a  month.  Two  Preak 
and  a  thousand  Vices.    General  row.  General  discontent.  General  Bustamente. 

POLAND— ^MMf.     Wo-land— ^reseiit    No-land— /tcture. 

SPAIN.  Wiihin  an  ace  of  losing  her  queen  by  a  knave— the  king  no  trump.  Civil  war.  Seville  on 
servile  courtiers,  save-all  ministers,  and  several  Dons  done  to  a  dungeon  for  donning  Donna  Maria's  Uvea 

ENGLAND.  Nothing  moving  but  stagnation.  War  with  the  Church — Radicals  running  Steeple  Ct 
Dolorous  signs  from  brother  Jonathan,  and  sine-dollarous  remittances. 

RUSSIA.  Rasher  and  rasher.  Csar  wants  to  spar,  but  not  such  a  calf  as  to  take  the  Bull  by  the  hot 
Can't  tell  whether'an  autocrat  ought  to  crow  or  to  cry. 

FRANCE.  Louis  Philippe  doing  badly — daily  expecting  a  bullet-in.  All  Paris  going  gunning  at  I 
nonfue  mitaUique,  Vaults  groaning  with  gold,  table  set  with  silver— coach  plaited  with  platina,  and  001 
with  copper  to  keep  oflT  steel  knives,  iron  muzzles,  and  leaden  balls,  because  his  popularity  is  in  a  aB 
pewterifaction.  Royalty  rolling  in  riches,  and  manu&cturers  in  misery.  Another  revolution  hourly  «( 
ed.    Puppies  pampered,  and  Lyons  starved. 

IRELAND.  Taxes,  tythes,  and  'taters.  Agitators,  and  their  imitators— White  boys  without  a  yeUow 
Downs  of  families  without  a  thirteener.  No  rent  paid  bat  the  Connell  rent.  Orange  fiu^tioa  lookioc  i 
and  many  a  son  of  Green  Eiin  withoot  a  rad  heiriDg. 
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A     MONO-DRAME. 


Ike  Ftrft— The  Skirts  of  a  Wood.  T^me— 
EfA.  Argument — The  Friar  halioth  to  refrenb. 
Ha  nigtih  roandelajrst  moraliseth  on  hia  corporal 
aan.hii  bally,  and  other  beaits  of  prey;  soberly 
fkTSlh  utterance  to  divers  merry-conceited  ponder- 
b|i-,  ud  discusseth  on  the  wisdom  of  going  by  the 
hof  IB  1^  Shrieva's  Lady,  who  aflecteth  him. 

THE  FRIAR. 

I  liTi  scared  the  does  in  the  woodlands,  by  the 
htm  of  my  comfortable  nose.    I  can  never  come 
MV  sooQgh  the  haunch  at  twilight,  to  knocic  the 
tana  em  the  costard  with  my  staff.   I  lose  a  matter 
tf  Ifi  inda  a  month  by  this.    Well — ^go  to. — Hath 
9  eomfbrtaUe  nose  its  advantages  ? — Aye.   The 
who  came  upon  me  yonder  on  the  hill-side  1 
by  enlarging  on  the  sin  of  despoiling  Holy 
Oborch  ;~>and  speaking  of  aAer-life  fires,  re- 
Wf  mortal  nose ; — he  fled.    But  am  I  not  dcs- 
kin  paths  and  peregrinations? — ^Yea.     The 
poiwrrct  psep  through  their  lattices  at  night-fall, 
MBS  hilf  a  Icsgue  off,  to  a  meteor  on  the  hill-top,  and 
AoBt  om,  *  Tooder  goetft  the  ghostly  friar !"    No 
kHMOB  of  nine  be  upon  the  bogginess  of  this  land ! 
Im seen,  it  is  said,  in  fifty  different  parts  of  the  dio- 
Mi  within  an  hour ;  when,  St.  Botolph  knows,  I  am 
ttpogsMBe  sober  roundelay  in  a  sequestered  nook, 
tylnokflide,  under  willow,  three  flasks  a  cooling  in 
one  in  my  hand  unbosoming  its  dainty  soul 
ia.and  a  spiced  cygnet  pastry  on  the  green  dewy 
with  its  rich  jelly  glittering  in  the  moon-light, 
^•itt  my  gams     I  am  a  traduced    roan.— Flasks  a 
•J^^said  I T  Tis  true— but  still,  when  had  I  a  cold 
^?  Were  I  to  put  my  lipa  to  the  great  ocean,  my 
m  would  bob  knee-deep  therein  fiist,  and  make  the 
fBTB  and  sickly  as  the  sallow  gruel  of  morti- 
•re  I  eould  quaff  a  mouthful.    How  got  I  a 
pate  fitMB  that  wittol  the  grazier  the  hinder- 
it^  pasif — ^Why  thoa— He  fell  upon  me,  by  mistake, 
■•  to  be  aone  unholy  rogue  who  had  been 
the  iMh  of  hia  ftl  beeves,  and  bussing  his 
wile.     I  oould  have  aqneesed  the 
eat  of  Ub  with  ny  qoarter^taff,  as  out  of  a 
Ind  I  bat  frir  play.    Bat  how  could 
Imfti  ahoK  ia  tb«  wdnight  moonlns  darknasaf 


And  what  directed  him  where  to  lay  his  flail  with 
effect? — ^Traly  my  nose,  my  treacherous  nose. — Itia 
a  fire  that  bums  and  consumes  my  vital  oil.  I  grow 
lean  and  ghostly;  but  marvellously  unfriarlike.  I  am 
barely  twenty  score,  bating  my  bottle  and  staff;  I  have 
seen  hogs  of  more  weight — rarely  though — but  rarely. 
What  brought  the  thief  to  me  last  Whiinighr,  when  I 
slept  under  the  hawthorn  in  the  valley?  Naught  but 
my  nose.  He  thought  it  was  a  cold  carbuncle,  and 
twitching  it  suddenly,  found  it  to  be  a  blazing  torch. 
He  quitted  me  with  scorched  digits.  A  judgment!  a 
judgment!  But  the  nightingales  sang  over  roe  all 
night — so  they  did — deeming  my  nasal  beams  to  ema- 
nate from  a  bevy  of  the  pretty  glow-worms  to  whom 
they  pay  court ;  but  the  rogues  devour  those  to  whom 
they  so  pay  court ; — fur  had  I  a  pimple  unblained 
from  their  rascally  beaks  when  1  awoke  7  Not  one. 
Doth  not  the  Lord  Abbot  know  the  depth  of  my  draught 
by  the  mark  on  tny  snout  ?  Truly  so.  There  is  ever 
a  girdle  of  spices  about  it,  from  the  surface  of  the 
tipple,  which  tells  how  high  the  tide  of  wine  hath 
arisen,  as  truly  as  doth  the  dirty  foam  on  the  willow- 
bark,  the  height  of  the  river-waters.  Good  Lord!  in 
how  many  ale-mugs  hath  this  eternal  toast  hissed ! — 
The  sheep's  fleece  succumbs  to  the  dyer's  drug,  and 
so  hath  the. innocent  lily- while  purity  of  my  olfactory 
to  the  red,  red  wine.  They  call  it  the  corporal  essence, 
the  emlxxlicd  spirit  of  the  Malmsey  butt.  And  the 
villain  lay*hrother,  who  trims  the  candles  at  midnight- 
mass,  if  I  chance  to  doze  and  tarry  somewhat  behind 
my  brethren,  turns  him  back  muttering  curses  on  the 
halfeztinguished  wick  that  slinks  in  the  comer,  and 
lo,  you!  pops  his  greasy  extinguisher  upon  my  feature! 
And  once  when  I  was  devout  in  the  solitude  of  my 
usual  retreat,  the  blear-eyed  porpus  snuffed  my  nose 
to  give  more  light !  Verily  I  am  a  colossal  candle ; 
but  this  villanous  wick  will  bum  me  out  at  last  I 
have  heard  so  little  else  spoken  of.  but  my  jewel  here, 
for  these  last  twenty  years,  that  it  hath  grown  lo  be 
the  leading  theme  of  my  poor  thoughts.  Do  I  not  play 
on  a  lute  of  four  strings  ?  I  do ;  and  they  are  malmsey* 
venison,  the  Lord  Abbot,  and  my  feature.  This  last 
is  my  base : — upon  it  do  I  grumble.    Yonder  goeth  a 

I  doe,  and  the  sight  of  her  maketh  me  a-hungared^— 
Were  I  not  a  man,  I  would  fain  be  a  fat  bnekw— 4 
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love  the  woodlanda,  and  am  happy  in  bearing  a  portly 
haunch.  I  love  the  green  leaves,  and  do  moralize 
upon  them  with  all  my  might— <£<!  tingeth.) 

Green  giow  the  Icsvea  on  the  old  oak  tree; 

Some  grow  high,  and  some  grow  low ; 
And  merrily  dance  the  young  leaves  high. 

While  the  M  leaves  rot  below. 
They  drop  a  tear, 
On  each  brother's  mossy  bier ; 
Then  merrily  dance  on  again ; 

And  we,  boys,  we. 
With  the  forester  agree. 
That  leaves  are  the  symbols  of  men ; 

And  the  world  is  an  old  oak  tree. 


I  must  drink  after  that  though,  by'r  lady  must  1 1 — 
{He drinketh.)  Malmsey,  I  thank  thee!— I  love  the 
green  leffves,  as  I  said,  and  the  soft  verdant  glade.    I 
admire  also  to  see  the  sun,  with  flushed,  glowing^  en- 
larged face,  reeling  tipsily  homerwards  at  eventide, 
Tvith  his  hamdna^s,  the  richly  attired  olouds,  eeowd- 
isf  around  him,  and  dutifully  hidinf  his  infimitiei, 
and  easing  him  gently  to  his  coach.    I  glory  to  see 
him  rising  on  the  morrow,  fevered,  athirst,  and  look- 
ing as  if  he  could  drink  up  the  great  ooean.    When 
he  goes  to  bed  latest  he  rises  earliest :— >*tis  so  with 
men.    A  hoi  pillow  ibllowe  much  drink,  and  thirst 
chasea  indolence.    In  winter.  Dan  Phcsbus  doeth  pe- 
nance ibr  the  sommer's  free  living;  he  nuiseth  him- 
wtUt,  goes'  to  his  repose  betimes,  and  lies  abed  of  a 
morning.    They  talk  of  music  of  the  spheies . — I  will 
uphold  the  position.    I  have  heard  the  sun,  when  he 
was  half  forced,  half  wheedled  to  his  couch,  roar  mu- 
aically  for  another  flagon.    I  should  be  in  the  woods 
more,  but  the  rascally  does  grow  lean,  and  make  such 
small  paths  through  the  furze  now-a-days,  that  my 
fleece  is  torn  as  I  pass;  and  the  briars  gore  my 
haunches ;  and  I  emboss  with  blood  the  love-sick  prim- 
rose's maiden  face.    That  irks  me.    I  like  the  prim- 
rose, and  would  iain  have  the  virgin  immaculate ; — 
80  would  I  my  own  skin ;  but  the  thorns  do  write 
«  Rover"  and  "  Woodman"  on  it  daily.   Man  hath  his 
signs  and  tokens.    A  bibber  bean  a  beacon  in  his 
front,  which  shows  his  croft.    Were  I  the  Dillow 
cellarmon,  the  vats  should  so  know  me  fbr  their  lord, 
in  one  little  moon,  that  every  one  of  them  should  be 
on  the  stoop  to  me; — by'r  lady  should  they!   I  would 
instruct  them  to  duck,  and  be  mannerly,  and  learn 
the  posture  of  obeisance.    He  that  was  most  proad, 
ereet,  and  burly,  would  I  phlebotomise  sans  inters 
mission ;  and  so  bring  him  down  to  the  level  of  his 
Mlows'  humility.  Now,  albeit,  the  Lord  Abbot  is  fat 


water  with  our  wine !  I  abhor  it  in  whatever  dmplm 
it  come  unto  me.   All  my  family  have  had  a  hnUAi- 
hate  for  water,  ever  since  my  gnndfather  ww  dmfr 
ed.    What  breedeth  colds,  cramps,  rfaeQiamiai^iii 
Mitys  and  scepticism,  but  water  f    What  dfai|i  Ai 
rosy  fire  of  the  cheek ;  what  maketh  the  wits  jmj, 
and  the  gams  limber,  but  water?   Were  I  Pope 
nant,  I  would  excommunicate  from  anong  afl 
people,  more  especially  the  friars,  and  most 
cially  the  good  fraternity  of  Dillow,  pitiful 
Hath    ever   villanous,  uneasy,  reetlem 
whose  founder  was  not  a  water-drinker  ?     W3I 1^ 
trust  any  man  who  quaffi  pure  element?    Not  L^ 
Be  they  not  all  dangerous?    Truly  so.    WaUrlN 
tremble  in  thinking  of  it !   Is  your  wine-drinker,  |Mi^ 
haunch-lover,  a  rebel,  or  a  heretic  ?    Doth  he  oiwi? 
turn  church  or  state  ?    No.    He  eats,  drinks,  ftttm^ 
and  sleeps;  lets  the  world  wag;  and  is  content.  WtfK*^ 
breeds  murmuringa.    I'll  have  nonaoTL    Jrmotw^i 
Loid  Abbot  loyal  ?    Yea.    Am  not  I  true  maul'  1» 
again.  We  tipple  malfaisey:  therefbie  ii  vm 
It  is  empty,  and  hath  no  virtue  in  it    And'fitr 
base,  cowardly  kinds,  who  embrew  mized  puiitinn 
and  marry  the  noble  mo  of  the  gimpe,  whose  lehfim 
purple  and  glorious,  to  the  naked,  inumodest 
of  the  rock,  they  merit  pains  and  penalties 
do  they !    I  will  be  found  on  the  toianost  twig  of  ll^ 
mountain  ash— 1  will  be  seen  lending  my  sole  tooditK 
another,  when  I  am  about  to  chew  pudding  mpiiF 
— I  will  be  detected  in  any  other  most  impieki^ 
ble  feat,  ere  I  belabour,  and  thwack,  and  on^ 
come  the  brook's  teen,  with  the  rope  of  malmsey*  M- 


.!■ 


is  cowardly.    Let  the  lily  drink  her  dew-drop  fll^' 
grow  paler!    Let  the  oolomb  hie  to  her  rivulet,  mF.. 
moan,  and  moo,  and  be  melancholy  in  the  hawthorn!   . 
But  let  man  go  to  his  rundlet,  or  his  flagon,  and  Ih 
heart  shall  laugh,  and  his  countenance  rejoice,  »^^te 
nose — truly,  though,  his  nose,  Uazing  so  torridIy,ir»^ 
misery  consequent.    There  was  a  maggot  in  min  » 
Wednesday,  and  the  Lord  Abbot  said  it  was  the  M 
salamander  his  eyes  bad  teen.     Marry  tool  I  flft 
perforce  driven  to  sleep  under  the  dstem,  lest  m§ 
sadden  combustion  should  occur  from  my  inflsnwiiH* 
feature,  and  endangci^  Dillow !  {He  nngetk.) 


The  nose— the  iu>se — the  ghostly 
The  nose  of  the  holy  friar! 

It  scares  the  does,  as  forth  he  goes. 
Through  fur^  brake  and  briar. 


I  must  drink  again !  {He  drinketh.)  Flask,  thoa  Mt 
on  the  wane !  What  the  fiend  makes  the  women  m- 
fond  of  this  rose  of  my  garden,  this  furnace  of  fledk 


and  happy,  and  eateih  fifteen  times  per  diem,  and  I    and  bkxid?  They  are  light— light— vanities  all  Tht- 


would  fain  be  the  Loid  Abbot«  yti,  I  would  rather  be 
butterer  or  ceHarman;  for  they  chew  and  quaflf  with- 
out ceasing,  and  hoM  dominion  over  beef  barons  and 
huek  haonehes  at  big  and  lasty  m  lay-brothers;  and 
tuna  of  Malmsey,  greater  in  girth  than  the  superior 
himself:  their  8Bl:g6cts  profler  th— elvei  for  mastu»- 
tiooi  and  shed  their  bkiod  gladly  ••  in  allegianae 
boud.  The  DiUow  cellarmaa  should  be  removed, 
■Bd^IihMld  have  hie  pkds.  The  ecnil  dwil  minth. 


dames  of  the  shire  flutter  around  it,  like  moths  aboaift 
a  candle ;  and  if  they  be  singed,  can  I  help  it?  Nb^ 
Here  is  this  dainty  doe  of  that  antlered  buck,  H^ 
High-Shrieve,  to  whom  I  am  now  going— wearing  !!*• 
darknem  of  the  night  ae  a  cloak— does  she  think  I  tm- 
carnal,  and  aflbct  her  body?  It  is  her  bottaiy 
wine-bin  I  visit,  not  their  mistress.  "  Sweet, 
chicken  r*  qooth  I,  and  she  thinks  I  am  landing  hwf 


whan, 


Bridget 


me !    I  am  thinkim  tii 
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the  young-  capon !  **  Soothing,  rtpturovi 
th  I  agun,  and  the  thrieka  gremercy  for 
lent*  BM,Lord;nr!itis  the  bottle's  detU 
loek  r  ipeak  of,  aa  it  is  about  to  give  up 
vhieh  ia  apirit — to  my  cap.  {He  tingtth.) 

ik!  clHek!  ahe  clacka  le  merrily; 
old  bkrck  hea  that'a  broody. 

ottiaa^ramindeth  me  that  I  am  mm  athint 
u)  I  am— St  Thomaa  of  Dillow  deftnd 
if  the  ohl  blaek  faen'a  most  afiectionate 
Bel  DOW  for  this  vf'ih  of  the  Shrieve!  As 
M  villain  Shriefe — ^I  bear  him  a  bitter 
will  make  oath  upon  my  qaarterataff  and 
him  some  aeurvy  trick.   I  will.  {He  ting^ 


■rried  »  hrff  of  high  degrees 
hefftfP  of  GkMiceatershire ; 
'  and  portiyv  frank  and  free ; 
la  lore^haAa  from  her  boony  e'e>bree» 
iaad  and  headknd,  fi»  oYertht  lea, 
ceH  ci  the  holy  Friar, 
ft  flowB,  dw.Sfarieve*a  man  lowai 
me  Ibr  a  night  and  a  day; 
•ao  gnas  grows,  the  daintieat  doea 
ambol  and  frisk  when  the  keeper^  away, 
eigh!  dallow!  &Uow! 
ftTea  the  old  fern,  to  crouch  by  the  mallow. 

k,  and  budge.  {He  drimketk,)  The  ilssk  ia  • 
m  friend.    By  this  time  the  Shrieve'a  hdy  | 

ibrme  at  the  lauicew  If  I  cross  the  bog, 
r  merer  path,  myriads  of  wiU-o*-wisp  devila 
md  singe  me,  as  the  bearor  of  an  inter- 
piantem — to  wit,  my  noao  a  trespassing 
■r  domains.  WelK  go  by,  Thomas !— thy 
■sleet  thee!  By  the  bog  I  will  go. — there 
k  wherewith  I  am  passing  well  acqaainted 
laand  is  long,  and  my  legs  rebel  against  it 

I  fiun  marry  a  maiden  verae  of  mine  own 
!ffaation,  to  the  lusty  old  stave  I  have  just 
I  which  I  have  known  to  be  sole  and  a 

dieae  forty  years  post ;  bat  trnly,  ihr  the 
aek  the  fringe  of  rhyme  to  my  tboogfats. 
:  apoB.  and  carol  some  hostelrie  or  drawer'a 
if  there  be  any  late  passers^  they  may  not 
I  •  BDOok  who  is  nu>ving  acroaa  the  bog  at 
Sing  I  most  to  cheer  me.  (Mi  tingetk,) 

<  hind'a  wifii  hath  a  smutty  month* 

HelefiitlUyfair,  ah! 
Btt  believe  he  must, 
Tia  die  eake'a  bamt  cmat ; 
k  the  tinker  hath  been  there,  ah 
CUnlnanf  oknkum,  clink,  dink; 
!  dong! 
day  long ! 
paas  the  joram  rannd. 
Ami  lei  the  linker  drink. 
lialVaar  ^Mffc  em  kU  way,  tkM§  enroOtiqrO 


Scene  the  Second, — ^The  Bog;  wherein  the  FHar,  hav- 
ing gone  aside  from  the  true  path,  hath,  in  part, 
sunk.  He  still  vcnteth  trepe  and  metaphor;  but 
cbanteth  no  roundelay. 

THE  FRIAR. 

Now  am  I  belt^eep  in  this  dastardly  swamp  (*- 
Here  do  I  abide  like  a  wrecked  ship,  with  a  lantern 
of  distress,  my  glimmering  nose,  beaming  from  my- 
prow:  and  the  whoreson  will*o'wispe,  that  eke  so 
featly  danced  jig*  to  my  roundelay,  have  suddenly 
deserted  me  in  my  sinking  state.  The  false  fienda- 
flitted  round  me  in  my  glory,  bnt  now  that  I  am 
come  unto  the  dirt,  have  suddenly  left  me  to  mfaie 
own  resources,  the  light  of  mine  own  peak;  whoae 
utmoet  beam  fliea  no  further  than  my  last  full  flask ; 
which  being  jerked''fh>m  my  clntch  aa  I  flopped  into- 
this  iniquitous  mire,  lies  jnst  an  inch  beyond  my 
utffloat-  reach,  and  sinks  gmdnally  befbre  my  ejrea. 
AeHTAftOTHv  the  Prince  of  these  foul  wilda,  hath- 
a  night  of  revelry  below  in  his  halls,  and,  lacking 
light,  hath- here  inveigled,  to  uae  me  aa  a  living  illu- 
mination. I  ahall  drop  anon,  fkthoma  deep,  when  411 
i*  prepared  for  my  reception,  into  my  allotted  socket  likir 
a  At  candle.  I  will  night-wander  no  mora,  an'  I  do 
escape  thia  porgatory.  Shall  I  dip  my  noae  now,  and 
mrite  dry  land  of  thia  fen  f  Tndy  would  I  in  aelf^ 
defence,  but  that  the  vicinity  of  water  to  my  lip,  casta 
me  into  villanous  qualms.  I  am  afflicted  with  hydro* 
phobia  for  my  iniquities,  and  can  no  more  lap  water 
than  a  bitten  dog.  Oh!  proboscis!  proboscis!  beast 
that  thou  art,  wilt  thou  never  abate  thy  wrath  f  The 
creature  hath  been  growing  pregnant,  aa  it  were,  yea 
larger  and  more  large  daily,  for  these  months  past  I 
look  to  see  the  beast  delivered  anon,  of  a  young  Aurora 
Borealis,  or  a  litter  of  bog-fires.  And  so  near  doth 
furious  fieiy  torment  abide  unto  my  lips,  that  they  are 
parched  as  the  very  deserts  over  which  sitteth  the 
fieiy  sun  of  Afric  Now  is  my  Lord  Abbot  regaling 
on  some  cygnet  pie,  and  pastries  of  cold  veal,  imbedded 
in  savoury  jelly.  And  now  hath  he  buried  nine-tenths 
and  a  fraction  of  his  large  face,  in  that  carved  goblet, 
whose  rim  hath  so  often  indented  these  cheeks.  And 
now  he  finisheth  his  draught  and  smaeketh  his  satis- 
fied lips,  which  twang  with  a  moist  chirrup;  alas !  the 
while,  mine  do  fattle  here,  like  parehed  pumpkins  !— 
Up  to  my  girth  in  slush!  I  am  aa  much  out  of  mine 
element,  as  frog  in  flannel ! — And  now  is  friar  John 
envying  the  good  cheer  which  he  thinks  I  am  enjoying; 
and,  lo!  I  envy  him  hia  puny.onp  ef  impoverished 
wine.  Hath  this  villanous  SheriflT  removed  land- 
marks, and  brought  me  here  ao?  Well!  well!  I  have 
plagned  him.  Onee  he  sewed  me  in  a  sack,  and  by 
pulley  and  rope-  hitched  me  to  a  thick  tenter-hook; 
intending  to  drown  me  at  nightfall.  Bnt  behold*  no 
sooner  waa  he  gone,  than  the  bag  broke  and  raleaaad 
men  What  did  1 7  I  remember  me  well  to  1uit#  put  a 
fat  living  pig  of  his  own  in  my  place,  sawed  up  the 
oieatrice,  and  when  he,  with  hone  and  man,  kboor 
and  fear,  aoid-iriung  and  body-aweat,  had  teased  aaid 
aaek  and  pig  into  the  mill-alrwun,  who  atood  before 
hia  bsmfied  gain  hraghkig  on  the  other  bank?  Tmfy 
I,  Thomaeof  DiUow.    Did  he  net  let  fly  «a  arrow  at 
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My  bald  M^nce  ?  He  did ;  and  it  glanced  therefrom 
ta  bailstone  from  rock,  and  slew  his  best  palfrey  by 
By  lide.  He  has  oHentimes  vowed,  that  did  he  ever 
bare  me  in  his  power  again,  he  would  stow  roe  away 
in  a  fall  butt  of  malmsey!  Oh!  that  I  were  in  his 
power  even  now  !  This  I  do  wish  most  devoutly ! — 
Many  and  defend  us !  What  voices  be  these  7  The 
^hoKson  Shrieve  and  his  lean  myrmidons,  by  our 
ladykin!  Thomas,  thou  art  in  jeopardy!  And  yet 
they  cannot  bo  in  quest  of  me,  or  they  would  not  be 
ID  superfluous  as  to  come  with  torches.  Well,  go  by! 
9y  my  faith,  though,  they  approach ;  and  are  armed 
with  flails !  1  must  attempt  another  struggle.  Vouch- 
safe, O  bog !  to  relent  and  soften,  tliat  I  may  wade 
through  thee ;  or  harden  ihine  heart  utterly,  that  I  may 
walk  over  thee !  By  fuh  or  flesh,  water  or  land !  It 
ia  inexorable.  I  lack  a  wain-horse  ibr  each  leg,  and 
a  whole  team  for  my  carcass.  Eh !  me !  the  miseries 
of  this  sublunary  world!  Goby!  Thomas!  Mass! 
Thou  movest,  man !  What  joy  have  we  in  this  vale 
of  tears  ? — Soh !  I  may  as  well  travel  east  as  west,  for 
that  way  lies  my  flask.  Saint  Peter  help  me !  1  cut 
through  it  no  faster  than  a  flail  would  a  Welch  cheese. 
They  come,  too-~the  ban  of  Mother  Church  be  on 
'^n !  Were  it  good  food  now,  this  vile  bog,  I  would 
ipake  my  way  through  it,  as  horse  through  hay-mow 
^«at!  eat!  eat!  {The  Friar Jlounder^th  on,  in  tiUnt 
triiulaium  and  dismay — at  lengthy  he  diMppeareth.) 


Scene  the  Third. — ^The  Friar,  who  was  taken  by  the 
Shrieve  and  his  men  in  the  Bog,  and  by  them  thrust 
into  a  Malmsey  vat.  and  there  kept  for  seven  day^ 
is  now  at  large  in  his  old  haunts  about  the  woods, 
venting  his  roundelays  and  quaint  conceits  again. 

THE  FRIAR. 

Now  I  am  like  unto  eome  tipsy  vat,  that,  newly 
filled  with  wine,  hath  leaped  in  its  intoiication  upon 
a  brace  of  ale-kilderkins ;  and  using  them  as  legs,  wan- 
dered forth  among  the  verdant  woodland  glades.  How 
iJresh  and  handsome  is  the  morning !  {He  eingeth.) 

The  lark  is  high  in  the  silver  cloud, 

The  moon's  cold  reign  is  done; 
He  waki*8  the  doe  with  his  carol  loud ; 

'Tis  he  first  sees  the  sun. 
Heigh !  Jng!  He  merrily  sings, 

The  larklings  all  are  bare! 
He  shakes  the  dew  from  his  dappled  wings. 

And  flics  aloof  from  care. 

X  have  let  out  my  girdle,  little  by  little,  to  the  last 
eye,  as  a  man  doth  the  circumbelt  of  his  conscience ; 
and  my  paunch  still  aches  and  groans  with  retention. 
An'  my  belt  should  break,  I  must  assuredly  go  to 
pieces  like  an  unhooped  butt.  If  I  be  not  grown  big* 
gcr,  within  the  seven  days  that  I  have  revelled  in  the 
Shrieve*s  cellar,  than  the  Lord  Abbot  and  any  five  of 
the  holy  fraiemily  conjunct,  then  is  my  Lord  Abbot 
the  stalk  of  a  cowslip)  and  in  sooth,  when  I  saw  him 
laM,  be  measured  three  yards  about,  bating  hia  thumb 
I  daikeii  an  acre  of  groand  aa  I  stand,  caating  a  big 


I  broad  shadow  before  roe,  which  is  cleft  in  twain  by 
the  beams  of  my  nose,  as  a  dark  valley  is  parted  by  a 
clear,  bright  rivulet;  on  the  brink  whereof,  repiai 
dozens  of  fawns  that  eke  so  feared  me,  dapping  tbeir 
velvet  noses  into  that  streak  of  light,  and  manrdUng 
to  find  no  liquid,  but  scarcely  endurable  heat  thtt9  in- 
stead.   I  am  malmsey  from  crown  to  sole.    I  will 
prick  my  little  finger,  and  placing  it  as  a  dog  in  the 
mouth  of  each  in  rotation,  by  the  mere  suctioD,  die 
strong  juice  thereof,  intoxicate  five  friars  and  a  vinlMr 
in  an  hour.    Let  me  sink  into  the  marsh  again,  and 
jubilate  while  I  sing,  so  that  I  may  again  be  taken  by 
that  wittol,  the  Shrieve,  and  encased  in  a  mdmaey 
vat.    The  rogue  wondered,  and  his  antlers  stood  erect, 
when  I  made  so  little  resistance  to  that  sweet  impri- 
sonment. If  I  die,  let  my  coffin  bo  an  old  vat  Die!^ 
What  the  fiend  business  hath  death  with  me?  I  never 
wronged  him.    Aye,  but  Thomas,  thou  oweat  him  a 
debt.     You  lie,  sirrah!     I  have  paid  hinx  by  instal- 
ments ;  to  wit,  orisons,  vespers,  fastings,  mortificatiooi; 
and  what  not.    Go  to !    He  hath  a  many  crediton, 
and  if  I  owe  him  aught,  he  may  forget  to  call  open 
me,  in  my  cosey  nook  by  the  green  drooping  wilk>w 
of  the  valley-stream.    Afler  he  (the  Shrieve)  deemed 
me  incorporate  and  melted  into  the  malmsey,  whieh 
doubilen  he  reckoned  to  enrich  with  my  valuabk 
juices,  comes  me  the  villain  and  his  man  at  midnight, 
pale,  powerless,  and  quaking,  and  shaking  like  my 
lady's  little  and  fourth  finger,  ^hen  taking  her  morn- 
ing cup,  after  having  drunk  unusually  deep  over  night; 
with  fear  and  trembling  opened  they  the  vessel  where- 
in they  had  encased  me;  when  deep  in  the  centre, like 
fire  in  cave,  gleamed  full  and  dazzling  my  ruby  pro- 
boscis upon  them!  **Goodden!  Goodden!  Son  Shrieve!** 
quod  I,  "and  many  thanks  for  your  good  cheer;  I  have 
drunk  up  your  malmsey,  and  for  these  last  three  hoiui 
have  been  sora  athirst;  but  I  knew  thou  would'st  cal- 
culate to  half  a  day,  the  time  thy  wine  would  takt 
me  drinking;  I  reposed  me  upon  my  arithmetic!     Lo! 
you,  I  have  sucked  my  imbued  frock,  during  theaa 
three  purgatorial  houra,  until  it  is  as  dry  as  charcoal." 
But  did  the  Shrieve  tarry,  or  his  man,  think  you?  Not 
they;  but  out  they  ran,  the  last  in  loud  afTright,  and 
the  first  in  mute  despair  at  my  obstinate  retention  of 
life.    He  was  wont  in  the  autumn  to  accuse  his  viriie 
of  entertaining  me,  whensoever  her  cheek  Iduahed  at 
his  eventide  return,  deeming  that  soA  crimson,  the  rosy 
■  reflection  of  the  lately  departed  sun,  namely,  this  glo- 
rious lord  of  my  countenance.    Out  rolled  I,  with 
palms  extended  as  land-nets  to  gather  prey  as  I  passed; 
and  crossed  his  threshold,  bearing  a  pastry  in  either 
hand,  a  chicken  in  my  stomach,  and  a  savory  duckling 
enduring  the  process  of  summary  masticatWrn  in  my 
mouth ;  and  by  the  Abbot  of  Dillow*s  thumb— a  mighty 
oath — I  swear,  that  malmsey  ooieth  from  me  now  at 
all  pores,  faster  than  I  imbibed  it  in  the  vat    I  fear 
to  return,  lest  my  fevered  brethren  should  roll  ma  into 
the  cellar  and  lap  me.    I  am  full  of  wine  to  the  skin, 
as  a  huge  grape.    Let  no  bee  sting  me,  I  entreat.    If 
1  should  ascend  a  molehill  now,  (and  I  may.  being  nn- 
able  to  see  my  footing,  because  of  my  enlarged  girth,) 
{  should  iquuh,  like  an  overripe  pear  in  my  doMMOt 
therafimn.    I  must  be  gingery  af  myioU;  m  eat,  no- 
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■id  to  GBlerwaoIing,  upon  slippery  hoiue*tup.  Hil- 
loebwill  I  exorciM  and  put  down  within  three  leaguea. 
It  xtf  fint  leisure.  I  would  rather  meet  a  mountain 
thu  s  Bolehill.  Qiueref  you  will  say.  Truly,  then* 
jfou  iBoantain  is  visible,  and  not  a  matter  to  be  stum- 
bled over.  But  for  your  molehill — ugh!  'tis  a  danger- 
OB  engine  of  the  blind  enemy,  the  beast  that  burrows, 
ID  in  iaoflensive  man  w  bo  is  portly.  Good  Lord ! — 
How  merrily  did  I  awaken  the  tipsy  echoes  of  the  cel- 
lir  from  the  womb  of  that  sweet  vat.    (He  9ingelh,) 

Heigh!  Daffydowndillo! 
Jo  the  brook  weeps  the  willow;— 
My  pillow,  my  pillow, 
Is  a  ruddy  wine  billow : 
Sing  bo!  for  sweet  charity! 
In  the  laughing  yonng  rill,  oh ! 
Plays  the  leaf  of  the  willow; 

The  Friar  of  Dillow 
Couls  his  nose  in  the  billow: 
He  bathes  in  a  tun  of  malmsey ! 

I  viH  be  foond  in  the  marsh  again ;  for  tbe  Shrieve, 
>■  I  Mad,  hath  yet  another  and  a  stouter  vat  of  wine. 

{Hegocth  on.) 


*w  tte  /VwrtA.— His  cell— Tlie  Friar  discusseth 
with  himself  on  homely  topics, — to  wit,  his  belly 
Md  other  matters. 

THE  FRIAR. 

h&t  a  symbol  of  tolly?     An*  it  l>e.  Thomas,  thou 

H,  biting  one,  ibe  biggest  larkwit  within  the  green 

'"■helt  of  the  English  seas;  and  that  one  is  the 

W  Abbot — I  hope  to  outgrow  him  yet,  hut  I  have 

^«iiaed  hitherto. — Is  fut  a  symlMil  of  ibily?     Not 

■^(ioalatn  Puttlebrain.     What  tnyili  the  woodmnn 

flfiie  ponly  buck?    Naturally,  that  the  beast  is  a 

■«  of  wisdera,  and  provident  and  w  itiy  beyond  his 

*^*>*s;  or  bow  came  he  fatter  than  they  f-^Respond, 

■>«  aio  of  lathr    Canst  thou  blow  down  that  argu- 

■«l^ihy  puny  breath  ?— Never !— I  will  lie  on  ray 

■<t  sad  mwaliie  on  my  belly.     It  surpasses  the  torce 

■d  Client  of  my  arithmetic  to  count  up  the  head  of 

|Md  venison  that  have  been  folded  in  thi^  pen.  I  will 

■UDtsin  that  a  rouml  paunch  is  productive  of  good — 

it  ttounta  to  a  mortifi<-ation  of  the  flesh.    Presuming, 

IMT.  thai  I  were  eamal,  (and  ii  would  be  horrible  pre- 

•■ption  personally  so  to  presume,  and  heresy  direct 

ifUiM  the  church  general,)  hut  presuming  so,  rouM  I 

kirn  the  mulberry  lip  of  my  pulpy  hoatess  of  Dillow— 

^ttmg  sha  were  forward  and  sinful  as  myself  7    Not 

Utithl  my  pauncb  interferes;  and,  were  she  carnal- 

V  to  iMenll  me,  ia  it  not  a  barricade  against  her  in- 

toidi    unlesa  I  b«  (which  St.  Boiolph  prevent)  of 

•^■I  evpidily  with  herMlf  f    I  repose  me  in  safety 

^kbi  thia  hiUoek.    I  dafy  them — the  women  all — I 

^  I  raaanbar  ma  once  though,  for  flesh  is  weak, 

■i  if  «•  aaatd  mi  npon  occaakm,  what  abould  we 

kva  IB  NfMt  oC«iid  priy  for,  and  nonify  ouraelves 


about  ?  And  upon  what  reasonable  excuse  should  ivt 
indulge  in  those  fastings  wherein  our  souls  delight, 
and  which  our  bodies  abominate,  but  for  the  peccadUla 
occabional,  abrupt,  involuntary,  or  medio-veuial  ?  1  re- 
member me  once,  thereOire,  when  mine  host  wa* 
drowsy,  and  nodding  over  his  empty  cup.  (which,  hea- 
ven help  me,  I  had  reduced  to  that  furluru  situation  fur- 
tively,) he  avoided  irn  veiling  bed  word,  fearing  soiBa 
amorous  buswingM  'twizt  me  and  his  beloved — for  there 
was  no  guest  ou  the  hearth  stone,  bating  myself.  I,  Do- 
ting this,  enlarged  upon  my  pitiable  case, and  proved,  bjr 
the  evidence  of  action,  the  impossibility  of  reachiag  a 
wall  with  my  lips,  against  which  my  promontory  abot 
out;  and  away  went  mine  host  contented  to  his  rug 
and  pillow.  Mine  hostess  laughed,  for  women  are 
wicked,  and  their  ways  are  naught,  and  they  deat  an 
these  roguish  quips  and  pranks;  and  the  moment  hei 
was  gone,  we  conjointly  essayed  to  kiss.  Truly  we 
succeeded,  to  mine  infinite  wonder  and  amaze;  for  be*' 
hold,  i  and  mine  host  had  not  reckoned  on  the  diflfer- 
ence  'twixt  a  wall  perpendicular  and  devoid  of  amo- 
rous inclinations,  and  the  flexible  form  of  a  warm  aad 
pliant  wench  intent  upon  a  frjiic.  She  roiled,  did  she 
— and  stood  a  lipUie — and  laughed — and  my  icy  re' 
solves  were  thawed,  and  I  waxed  warm,  and  peliliem- 
ed  for  a  second  sisterly  greeting!  **  Shall  I  give  ham 
another?"  hallooed  she  to  her  liege  marital  in  the  bed 
above,  who,  thinking  she  spoke  of  a  flaggon  of  sviae, 
roared  in  reply,  *'  Aye — aye,"  and  the  greeting,  with 
much  stifled  laughter,  was  accorded  me.  And  a  third 
and  fourth  obtained  I,  with  the  same  interrogatory  and 
consent ;  until,  at  length,  after  the  thirteenth,  the  Bor> 
tifled  and  sleepy  host,  at  the  tail  of  his  *<  Aye— "aye,** 
^-cried  "  Give  the  holy  friar  as  many  as  he  can  cany.** 
From  that  time  we  reckoned  without  our  host.  But 
this  was  all  in  pure  waggery  on  her  part,  and  mere 
indulgence  of  that  spirit  of  innocent  wickodnesa 
v\ herein  women  delight ;  for  I  will  maintain  that  host- 
esd  to  be  a  {mrngon — that  ii^  there  is  no  virtue  in  her, 
there  is  virtue  in  no  woman ;  (or,  when  I  deuiaudcd  a 
nincicfiith  with  more  warmih  ilian  became  me  iloiy 
be.  she  Cfxilly  put  mo  aside,  and  bade  me  hattten  home 
and  qiu-nch  luy  face  in  cold  water,  and  sip  a  piiikiaef 
oat-brcth,  and  say  my  prayers,  and  lay  me  down  on  the 
cold  flags  of  my  dormitory.  Moreover  thnn  this,  («o» 
montury  of  mine  own  especial  creation,  thou  aflurdeat 
a  cusliioHf  whereon  to  repose  the  arms,  when  thy  beaier 
is  devout ;  and  besides  this — but  by  the  Lord,  belly* 
thou  achcMt  horribly  in  this  position,  and  I  will  posS- 
pone  my  discourse  upon  thee  until  some  better  occa- 
sion. (He  riseth  with  iore  IramU.)  1  know  not  how 
it  is,  but  when  a  man  begins  to  grow  bulky,  iat  ia 
thrust  upTiU  him  with  most  oppressive  celerity.  Aaoudi 
belly  attracts  iuto  it  more  flesh,  as  doth  a  young  muck- 
heap  more  muck.  I  remember  me,  when  my  noaa 
was  just  shooting  forth  and  blushing  at  the  exIreaM 
point  like  a  young  rose,  then  did  my  stomach  fint  bud{ 
and  long  'ere  the  Ant  was  (uU  blown,  the  latter  had 
reached  its  present  girth  and  consequent  celebrity.  I 
will  race  with  Ilupert  Haekion,  or  the  swiAeat  he  ki 
Dillow,  BO  that  the  starting  poat  be  at  the  brink,  and 
the  goal  at  tha  fool  of  a  smooth  hilL  I  will  lay  aae 
down,  aiKl  by  mere  indolent  lollinf ,  ontitrip 
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makiDf  no  e£Ebrt,  but  vanqukhuig  him  by  mere  no* 
tondity.  What  a  horrid  wound  will  there  be  made  in 
the  innocent  boaom  of  the  green  earth,  when  I  am 
buried.  I  reckon  upon  having  a  yoloano  sprout  from 
mj  nose ;  truly  a  glorioui  monument  it  will  be ;  but  a 
nd  affliction  for  thia  good  land.    Let  the  rognea  in 


office  look  to  it,  and  bury  me  where  the  fieiy  ktaimi 
my  monumentiri  crater,  shall  depopulate  na  town.'  Irt 
tliem  look  to  it,  I  say.— What  sound  was  thatf— Tl» 
voice  of  the  refectory  bell — ^your  dinner-bell,  mediiiki 
yields  most  excellent  music,  I  wUl  attend  itifho^f 
summons.    (He  goelh  ouL)  J.  C 


RETRENCHMENT. 

A    TALE   OF   OTHER    CLIMES.    BUT    SUITABLE    TO   PRESENT   TIMES. 


Cot  your  eoat  aoonrding  to  your  cloth,  is  an  old 
JMxin  and  a  wise  one ;  and  if  people  will  only- square 
'Iheir  ideaa  according  to  their  oiroumstanc«s,how  much 
kappier  might  we  all  be !    If  we  only  would  -come 
down  «  peg  or  two  in  our  notions,  in  accordance  with 
ow  waning  fortunes,  happiness  would  be  always 
>  within  our  reach.  It  is  not  what  we  have,  or  what  we 
'  Imto  not,  which  adds  or  subtracts  from  our  felicity. 
Jt  is  the  kwging  for  more  than  we  have,  the  envy- 
ing of  those  who  possess  that  more,  and  the  wish 
to  appear  in  the  world  of  mose  consequence  than  we 
•tMJly  ate,  which  destroy  our  peace  of  mind,  'and 
)¥eniually  lead  to  nun. 

I  never  witnessed  a  man  submitting  to  ciroum- 
itaBces  with  good  humour  and  good  sense,  eo  remavk- 
/  ably  as  in  my  friend  Alexander  WUIemott  When  I 
iint  met  bkn,  ainee  our  school  days,  it  was  at  the 
olose  of  the  war :  he  had  been  a  large  contractor  with 
government  for  army  clothing  and  accoutrements,  and 
was  said  to  have  realized  an  immense  fortune,  although 
bifl  accounts  were  not  yet  settled.  Indeed,  it  was  said 
that  they  were  so  vast,  that  it  would  employ  the  time 
of  six  clerks,  for  two  years,  to  examine  them,  previooA 
to  the  balance-sheet  being  struck.  Ab  I  observed,  he 
had  been  at  school  with  me,  and,  on  my  return  from 
the  East  Indies,  I  called  upon  him  to  renew  our  old 
^  aequaintance,  and  congratulato  him  upon  his  success. 

*'  My  dear  Reynolds,  I  am  delighted  to  see  yon, 
Tott  most  come  down  to  Belem  Castle ;  Mrs.  Wille- 
>aott  will  receive  ^11  with  pleasure,  I*m  sura.  Yon 
•ahall  see  my  two  girls." 

I  consented.  The  chaise  stopped  at  a  splendid  msm- 
lion,  tod  I  was  ushered  in  by  a  crowd  of  liveried  ear* 
VttDta.  Every  thing  was  on  the  most  sumptuous  and 
BMgnificent  scale.  Having  paid  my  rsspects  to  the 
My  of  the  house,  I  retired  to  dress,  as  dinner  was 
nearly  ready,  it  beiag  then  half-past  seven  o'clock.  It 
^raa  eight  before  we  sat  down.  To  an  ofaaervation  that 
I  made,  expressing  a  hope  that  I  bad  not  occasioned 
the  dinner  being  put  off,  Willemolt  replied,  **  on  the 
contrary,  my  dear  Reynolds,  we  never  sit  down  until 
•bout  this  hour.  How  peo|^  can  dine  at  four  or  ihre 
o^ofock,  I  cannot  conceive.  I  could  not  touch  a  moutb> 
ftiL" 

The  dinner  waa  excellent,  and  I  paid  it  the  ^enoo- 
smUBB  which  were  ite  due. 

•*  Jto  not  be  afmid,  my  dear  Alleev— imy  -eook  ia  an 
mrtim  ^Unurdimairt   -a  legolar  Gsrcisii  BUu.    Ycm 
«at«iqr  thiqg  withoot  Aarof  indigVBtkn.    Smr 


people  can  live  upon  the  -English  coohery  of  the  pi^ 
sent  day,  I  csnnot  conceive.  I  seldom  dine  out  int 
fear  of  being  poisoned.  Depend  upon  it,  a  good  cook 
lengthens  your  days,  and  no  price  is  too  great  to  an- 
sure  one.'* 

When  the  ladies  retired,  being  alone,  we  entersA 
into  friendly  converaation.  lezptaased  myadmiratkn 
of  his  daughters,  who  certainly  were  very  handsome 
and  elegant  girls. 

**  Very  true ;  they  are  more  than  passable,"  jepliad 
he.  "  We  have  had  many  ofiers,  but  not  such  as  to 
coiQe  up  to  my  expectations.  Baronets  are  cheap  itow«* 
days,  and  Irish  lords  are  nothings ;  I  hope  to  setlla 
them  comfortably.  We  shall  see.  Try  this  dareti 
jTou'U  find  it  excellent,  not  a  headache  in  a  hogshead 
of  it    How  people  can  drink  port,  I  cannot  im^pne." 

The  next  morning  he  proposed  that  I  ehould  -milie 
round  the  park  with  him.  I  acceded,  and  we  set  off 
in  a  handsome  open  carriage,  with  four  grays,  ridden 
by  postillions  at  a  rapid  pace.  As  we  were  whirling 
along,  he  observed,  "  In  town  we  must  of  course  drive 
but  a  pair,  but  in  the  country  I  nevergo  out  without  low 
horses.  There  is  a  spring  in  four -horses  whioh  is  de- 
lightful; it  makes  your  spirits  elastic,. and  you  ftal 
that  the  poor  animals  are  not  at  hard  labour.  Rather 
than  not  drive  four  1  would  prefer  to  atayat  home.** 

Our  ride  was  very  .pleasant,  and,  in  such  assase- 
ments,  passed  away  one  of  thenrast  pleasant  weekatiMK 
1  ever  remembered.  Willemott  was  not  ihe  leas^altor- 
ed — he  was  as  friendly,  as  siBoere,as  opei»*heasled,*as 
when  a  boy  at  school  I  left  Jiim,  pleased  with  thia 
pseaperity,  and  <aekix>wledging  that  he  waa  wieU  j1». 
serving  of  it,  although  his  -ideaa  had  ■assumed' aoch  « 
soale  of  magnificence. 

I  want  to  India  "when  my  leave  expired,  and  'Vaa 
abaent  about  four  yean.  On  my  vatntn,  1  iiQi|ttii«i«^ 
ter  my  friend  WiUemott,  and  waa  told  that  his  4W- 
cumstances  and  expectations  had  been  freatly  altosad. 
From  many  causes,  suoh  as  a  change  in  the  govam- 
roent,  a  deaoand  for  economy,  and  the  wording . of  ^hii 
contracts,  having  been  differently  sandersd  from  aflat 
Willemott  had  supposed  their  meaning  lo  be,-]aig« 
items  had  been  stmek  out  of  hia.balance-aheet,4aiid«'iii- 
stead  of  being  a  miUiooaire,  he  was  now  aigentlai 
with  a. handsome  property.  Belem  Castle Jmd 
eold.'and  heoow  lived 4it  Riehmoikd,ra*  hospitable  mt 
ever,  and  was  cooaidefed  -a  giaat  -addiiioii  to  ths 
neighboaatfaood.  I  took  the  aasliaal  amwrtiinily  ^L^h 
ing  down  to  aee.hhn.    **  Oh,  my  dear  Aafnoya^iUi 
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■■%  kind  of  foa  toooaa  without  invitation.  Your 
■H  ii  Bidf » and  bed  waU  airad,  idr  it  was  ilept  in 
teia«hli  a|D.  Come— Un.  WUlamoU  wUl  be  de- 
|«W  to  aae  yoa." 

iibind  tbe  girli  itill  luunamed,  but  diey  ware  yet 
yMOg.  The  wbofe  ftmily  appeared  ei  oonteoted,  and 
kilfjr,  and  aa  firiendly,  ai  before.  We  sat  down  to 
iJBitrjtt  lix  o'clook;  ihe  (bolman  and  the  ooachaan 
gMnded.  The  dinner  wae  good,  but  net  by  the  artuie 
amordinairt.    I  praised  every  thing. 

*  Yait'*  replied  he,  **ahe  ii  a  very  good  coak;  ehe 

■im  thft  Hdidity  of  the  foglish,  with  the  delicacy 

i(*0  FcMMih  (are,  and,  altogether.  I  think  it  a  dtdd&i 

WfnKwtemL   Jana  is  quite  a  treasure."   After  dinner 

ksslMrvad,  **0f  coume  you  know  I  have  sold  Belan 

Cmk,  and  red oocd  my  estaU  inh ment  ?    Go vemnent 

lave  not  treated  me  (airly,  but  I  otn  at  the  mercy  of 

caaaisiionen ;  and  a   body  of  men   will  do   that, 

which,  IS  individuahi.  they  would  be  ashamed  of. — 

Hm  bet  it.  the  odium  is  borne  by  no  one  in  particu- 

hr,  and  it  is  only  the  sense  of  shame  which  keeps  us 

kBMt.  I'm  afiaid.    However,  here  you  see  me,  with 

I  eonfiHtaUe  fortune,  and  always  happy  to  see  my 

irmia,  eipecially  my  old  schoolfellow.    Will  yon 

taka^orcUref.    The  port  is  very  fine,  and  so  is 

tha  diret   By-the-by,  do  you  know— ril  let  you  into 

I  fiailjr  lecret ;  Louisa  is  to  be  married  to  a  Colonel 

Wilkr-aa  ooeUnU  natch.    It   has  made  as  all 

l-iii—  n 
■PPf' 

The  not  day  ww  drove  out*  not  in  an  open  car- 
mp  aa  beftro,  but  in  a  cfaaiwt  and  with  a  pair  tf 


*TWn  are  handiaome  hones,'*  observed  I. 
"Te^"  replied  he,  *«  I  am  fond  of  good  honas ;  and, 
a  Inly  keep  a  pair,  I  have  the  beft  There  is  a 
Wui  ^agree  of  pretension  in  four  kortet,  I  do  not 
■vk  like :  it  appean  as  if  you  wished  to  overtop 
f*  aaipiboQ  n.** 

Iipwa  lew  very  pleasant  days,  and  then  quitted 
fck  bipiithle  roof-  A  severe  cold,  caught  that  win- 
Kr.  odoced  me  to  take  Ihe  advice  of  the  physicians, 
«rf  fntttd  10  tha  south  of  France,  where  I  remained 
^jtm.  On  my  return,  I  was  informed  that  Wille- 
■tt  had  speculated,  and  had  been  nnkoky  on  the 
M  Eiefaange ;  that  he  had  left  Aiclunoad.  and  was 
>M  liTiog  at  CUphag  The  next  day  I  BMt  him 
BWthaEichange. 

"Bqrnolds.  I  am  happy  to  see  you.  Thompson  told 
■tlhaiyoQ  had  oome  back.  If  not  better  engaged, 
<Ma  A>wn  to  see  me ;  I  will  drive  you  down  at  four 
•'efaetifthatwiHsuit.*' 

ftaiiied  me  very  vrall ;  and,  at  four  o'clock,  I  met 
^  teoording  to  appointment,  at  a  livery  stable  over 
tkaliQQ  Bridge.  His  vehicle  was  ordered  out;  it  was 
I  phieiaai  drawn  by  two  long-tailed  ponies — altoge- 
^  a  very  neat  coocem— we  set  off  at  a  rapid  pace. 
"They  step  oat  well,  don't  they  r    We  shall  be 

'torn  in  plenty  of  tnae  fo  pot  on  a  pair  of  shoes  by  five 
i^daek.  which  is  oar  dinner  time.  Late  dinners  don't 
Vto  with  «•— they  produce  indigeatkm.  Of  ooune 
ynknow  ftat  Unim  has  a  UtUe  boy.'* 

I  fid  iM;  bat  eaqgimtulatod  him. 

**  Tm  ;  aad  h«  nonr  jona  out  to  India  with  her  bus- 


band.  Mary  is  also  engaged  to  be  married— «  varf 
good  match — a  Mr.  Rivers,  in  the  law.  He  has  bsaa 
called  to  the  bar  this  year,  and  promises  weU.  They 
will  be  a  little  pinched  at  fiiat,  but  we  muataeewhat 
we  can  do  for  them." 

We  stopped  at  a  neat  row  of  hauaee,  I  forget  thn 
name,  and,  as  we  drove  up,  the  servant,  the  only  man 
servant,  came  out.  and  look  the  ponies  roaiid  to  the 
Btoble,  while  the  maid  received  my  lagg^ge,  and  onn 
or  two  paper  bags,  oootaining  a  few  ^Mitae  for  Ihe  an- 
oasian.  I  was  mat  with  the  aane  waonth  aa  uatl 
by  Mrs.  WiliemotL  Tbe  house  was  small  hut  vary 
neat ;  the  remnants  of  former  gsandeur  appeared  hew 
and  there,  in  one  or  two  little  articles,  ftvooritaa  of 
the  lady.  We  sat  down  at  five  o'cbek  to  a  piotn  din- 
ner, and  were  attended  by  the  fimtoaan,  who  had  rub* 
bed  down  the  ponies  and  pulled  on  his  livery. 

"  A  good,  plain  cook  is  the  best  thing  aft^r  all,**  ob- 
served Willemott  **  Your  fine  cooks  won't  condescend 
to  roast  and  boil.  Will  you  take  some  of  this  sirloin  t 
the  undercut  is  excellpnt  My  dear,  give  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds some  Yorkshire  pudding." 

When  we  were  left  alone  after  dinner,  Willemott 
told  me,  very  unconcernedly  of  his  losses. 

■'  It  was  my  own  fault."  said  he ;  *<  I  wished  to  maka 
up  a  little  sum  for  the  girls,  and,  risking  what  they 
would  have  had,  I  left  them  almost  pennyleas.  How- 
ever, we  can  always  command  a  bottle  of  port  and  a 
beefsteak,  and  vAat  more  in  this  world  can  you  have  I 
Will  you  take  pert  or  while  i  I  have  no  claret  to  offer 
you." 

We  finished  our  port,  but  I  could  perceive  no  dif^ 
ference  in  Willemott  He  was  just  as  happy  and  as 
cheerful  as  ever.  He  drove  me  to  town  the  next  day. 
During  our  drive,  he  observed, "  I  like  ponies,  they 
are  so  little  trouble ;  and  I  prefer  them  to  driving  one 
horse  in  this  vehicle,  as  I  can  put  my  wife  and  daugh- 
ters into  it  It's  selfish  to  keep  a  carriage  lor  srourself 
alone,  and  one  herse  in  a  four-wheeled  doable  chaise 
appears  like  an  imposition  upon  the  poor  aairoal.*' 

I  went  to  Scotland,  and  renmined  about  a  year.—- 
On  my  return.  I  found  that  ny  friend  WilletooCt  had 
again  shifted  his  quarters.  He  was  at  Brighton ;  and 
having  nothing  better  to  do,  I  put  myaelf  in  the 
•*  Times."  and  arrived  at  the  Bedford  HeteL  It  waa 
not  until  after  some  inquiry,  that  I  could  find  out  hia 
address.  At  last  I  obtained  it  in  a  respectable  but  not 
fashionable  part  of  this  overgrown  town.  Willemott 
received  me  just  as  before. 

**  I  have  no  spare  bed  to  ofifer  you,  but  jrou  must 
breakfast  and  dine  with  us  every  day.  Our  house  is 
small,  but  it's  very  comfertable,  and  Brighton  m  a  very 
convenient  place.  Yoa  know  Mary  is  nnrried.  A 
good  place  in  the  courts  was  fi>r  sale,  and  my  wife 
and  (  agreed  to  purchase  it  for  Rivers.  It  has  reduced 
us  a  little,  but  they  are  very  comfortable.  I  have  re- 
tired from  business  altogether ;  in  fact,  as  my  daugh- 
ton  are  both  married,  and  we  have  enough  to  live 
upon,  what  can  we  wish  for  more  f  Brighton  is  very 
gay,  and  always  healthy ;  and,  aa  §x  carriages  and 
horses,  they  are  of  no  use  here ;  they  are  to  be  had  at 
every  comer  of  the  streets." 

I  accepted  his  inviiatioa  to  dinner.    A  parlour- 
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mtid  wtited,  but  every  thiog,  although  very  phuD, 
IVM  clean  and  comfortable. 

''I  have  still  a  bottle  of  wine  for  a  friend,  Rey- 
noldt,"  said  Willemott,  after  dinner,  **  but,  for  my  part, 
I  prefer  whukey-toddif.  It  agrees  with  me  beuer. — 
Here's  to  the  health  of  my  two  girls,  God  bless  them, 
and  success  to  them  in  life." 

"  My  dear  Willemott,"  said  I,  *'  I  take  the  libertj  of 
an  old  friend,  but  I  am  so  astonished  at  your  philoso- 
phy, that  I  cannot  help  it  When  I  call  to  mind 
Belem  Castle,  your  large  establishment,  your  luxuries, 
your  French  cook,  and  your  stud  of  cattle,  I  wonder 
at  your  contented  state  of  mind  under  such  a  change 
of  circumstances." 

**  I  almost  wonder  myself,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied 
he.  **  I  never  could  have  believed,  at  that  time,  that 
1  could  live  happily  under  siich  a  change  of  circum* 


stances ;  but  the  fiict  is,  that  although  I  ha 
contractor,  I  have  a  good  conscience ;  then 
is  an  excellent  woman,  and  provided  she  m 
her  daughteii  happy,  thinks  nothing  aboi 
and,  further.  I  have  made  it  a  rule,  as  I 
going  down  hill,  to  find  reasons  why  I 
thankful,  and  not  discontented.  Depend  u\ 
nolds^  it  is  not  a  loss  of  fortune  which  will 
happiness,  as  long  as  you  have  peace  8 
home." 

I  tpok  my  leave  of  Willemott  and  his 
respect  as  well  as  regard ;  convinced  that 
no  pretend ej^  indifference  to  worldly  adva 
it  was  not  that  the  grapes  were  sour,  but  i 
learned  the  whole  art  of  happiness,  by  bei 
ed  with  what  he  had,  and  by  **  cutting  b 
cording  to  his  cloth." 


THE     CREWLESS    SHIP 


BY     CATUA&INX     H.     WATXJIMAN. 


D&iiTiNO  before  the  winds  of  Heaven, 

A  floating  vessel  came  ; 
Ko  sound  was  heard,  no  signal  given 

To  tell  the  unknown's  name. 

Alone,  without  a  guide,  it  rode 

Upon  the  billows*  foam ; 
None  knew  whose  feet  its  decks  had  trode ; 

None  knew  the  lone  ship's  home. 

Dark  sea  weeds  fringed  its  heaving  sides, 

Bath'd  by  the  ocean's  surge ; 
The  deep,  low  murmuring  of  the  tides 

Came  like  its  funeral  dirge. 

A  frail  and  weary  thing,  at  hist 

It  anchor*d  in  the  bay ; 
That  which  bad  brav'd  the  tempeft's  blast. 

Trembled  amid  the  spray. 

No  mother  stood  upon  the  shore. 

With  wild  and  straining  eye ; 
No  breeze  a  sister's  welcome  bore ; 

No  brother'a  heart  beat  high. 

For  that  lone  ship  no  father's  gaze 

In  earnest  love  doth  reach) 
No  plighted  maid  of  earlierdays 

Stands  watching  on  the  beach. 

Alone,  abandon'd  to  the  breeze. 
Where  waves  and  winds  entwine. 

Its  course  had  been  o'er  mountain  seas. 
Its  home,  the  swelling  brine. 

Why  came  It  to  a  stranger  land 

To  tell  its  tale  of  woe  f 
Why  soaght  it  not  the  loving  hand 

Wiiefe  kindred  boaom  glow  t 


Why  mother,  from  his  hearth  of  hom 
Took  it  thy  boy  from  thee  7 

Why  did  it  cleave  the  billows'  foam. 
To  lay  him  in  the  sea  ? 

Fray,  fiither— for  thine  age's  pride. 
Thine  eldest  bom,  and  brave, 

Sleeps  far  below  the  shining  tide ; 
His  pall,  the  smiling  wave. 

Weep,  sister — for  the  fireside  seat 
Can  never  more  be  fill'd ; 

That  voice's  music,  once  so  sweet, 
In  ocean's  bed  is  still'd. 

Brave  brother,  in  the  noble  chase. 
His  step  is  not  with  thine  ; 

The  bright  and  proudest  of  thy  race 
Is  sleeping  'neath  the  brine. 

Toung  maiden,  who  art  breathing  n< 
To  heav'n  thy  hope  and  pray'r. 

Weep — for  the  sea  weeds  o'er  his  br 
Twine  with  his  raven  hair. 

Darkness  is  round  the  household  bet 
Quench 'd  is  its  happy  fire ; 

Mother — he  is  not  of  the  earth. 
Thou'st  lost  thy  son,  fond  sire. 

These  are  thy  tidings,  erewlesa  bark 
Theae  the  aad  talea  it  bringa. 

Which  make  our  boaoma'  lampa  gro' 
And  wither  life'a  beat  aprings. 


PRINCE  PUCKLER  MUBKAU. 
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A   MEMOIR    OP    PRINCE    PUCKLER    MUSKAU. 

FREELT  TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OK  MARMIER. 

BY    M.    HERTZ,  E  8Q. 


[PrcKLn  MusxAU.iffhoM  free  ami  caustic  criticism  on  the  aristocracy  of  Knglond  rendered  his  work, 
"The Travels  of  a  German  Prince,"  deservedly  popular,  han  declared  his  intentitm  of  visiiirg  ilie  United 
falei,  for  the  purpose  of  indulging  hi<  book-making  and  erratic  propensities.  The  bold  originality  of  his 
iisM,  the  biting  sarcasm  with  which  he  assajls  the  weak  fioints  of  M)ciety.  with  other  independencich  of  criii- 
(iB,eosDre  the  production  of  an  amusing  volume  of  travels  But  few  particulars  respecting  him  are  known 
to  the  world  that  he  has  so  severely  handled — the  indusiriouH  Frenchman  has  collected  all  ihai  can  be  de- 
padad  upon  ;  and  the  following  sketch  of  the  fashionable  Uttraire  appears,  for  the  first  time,  in  an  Enelish 
iaf^y-EdUor  G.  Af. 


FiiBiON  is  as  innate  habitude,  and  cannot  be  ac- 
fniisd.  Ii  is  a  difficalt  thing  to  give  a  perfect  pic- 
tHN  of  a  beccaUureat  of  fashion.  There  are  men 
vko  place  their  heads  under  the  care  of  the  most  skil- 
U  fiiiaor,  and  study  intensely  the  various  ties  of  the 
omt,  or  the  harmony  of  the  different  hues  of  their 
w>i<eott»-but,  aooner  or  later,  the  plebeian  alloy 
^etii|i  the  debasement  of  the  finer  metal.    The  Duke 


reign  coantry,  turned  round  towards  Albion,  and  ex- 
claimed with  noble  pride,  **  Ingrata  patria." 

Prince  Puckler  Muskau  went  to  see  Brummel  at 
Calais,  and  finds  pleasure  in  relating  the  particulars 
of  tho  visit,  for  it  formed  an  event  in  his  life.  These 
two  men  met  like  two  kings  on  neutral  ground — one 
of  them  a  little  bruised  through  the  severity  of  bis 
fall,  and  the  other  still  wrapt  in  ambitious  dreams.— 


^  Levy  vas  one  day  asked  his  opinion  about  the  I  Puckler  Muskau  had  lately  filled  the  same  station  in 
o<w«aiie  courtiers  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth.  *'  Egad  !" 
■id  lie,  *•  they  walk  uneasily  upon  the  inlaid  floors." 


Germany  that  Brummel  had  occupied  in  England — 
he  had  governed  the  saloons  of  Berlin  and  Dresden 


hill  difficult  thing  Cor  a  parvenu  to  climb  the  paths    ^ith  um-ontradicted  authority,  till,  tiriul  of  supremacy, 


of  Uiiooable  life ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  how  gkr 
rina  ii  tbe  triumph  of  the  conqueror !  of  him  who  has 
tckieTtd  the  grave  mysteries  of  the  toilet,  who  can 
eoovme  on  the  plait  of  a  rufHe  with  a  washer  wo- 
■n'a  ikill,  and  can  discourse  on  the  polish  of  a  pair 
tfbooli,«ith  the  tact  of  an  experienced  blacking- 
■ker!  Once  arrived  at  this  high  point,  and  the  emi- 
■Weaooly  to  be  obtained  by  slow  degrees,  the  mas- 
Ivtf  &ihiMi  is  like  the  master  of  arts  at  the  univer- 
ifh~bjiiiiges  in  approval  or  condemnation,  speaking 
ooAedn^aod  is  listened  to  in  silence  by  the  multitude 


he  journeyed  forth  in  search  of  fresh  excitement. 

Puckler  Muskau  fully  accomplishes  all  the  require* 
ments  of  fa&hionablo  excellence.  He  has  ploced  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  literature  of  the  bon  ton.  He 
is  a  prince,  and  possesses  a  castle ;  and  his  park,  of 
which  he  is  justly  proud,  is  laid  out  according  to  the 
regulation  of  English  taste.  He  travels  post — never 
by  the  diligence.  He  is  tall,  lank,  and  pele,  with 
curly  hair,  and  has  a  very  dislingui  appearance. 

Prince  Puckler  was  horn  in  tho  Castle  of  Muskau, 


in  Upper  Lusatia,  on  the  thirtieth  of  October,  1785. 
^  moife  to  take  him  as   their  model  through  life.    His  father,  one  of  the  richest  nobles  of  Saxony,  held 
OURnuBmel,  who.  lor  a  length  of  time,  was  the  type    the  title  of  Court  Councillor,  and  the  young  prince  was 
tTEoglidk  fashion,  would  nut  have  exchanged  fortunes    educated  with  all  the  dignity  becoming  his  rank.    Al- 
^^  king.     Brummel  reigned  like  a  despot  over    though  he  ridicules  the  young  aristocrats  who  pride 
^kn  wwnde,  and  various  aspiring  lords  strove  in    themselves  on  the  nobility  of  their  titles,  yet  ho  vene* 
^  to  pluck  his  sceptre  from  his  grasp.     His  assur«    rates  the  antiquity  of  his  family,  and  endeavours  to 
iMt  snnihilated  their  pretensions,  and  almost  drove  ]  prove  ihnt  he  is  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
^  to  despair.     One   day    this  autocrat  of  taste  |  cclcbrateil  Riidiger  do  Bechlarn.  one  of  tho  heroes  of 
^idted  who  was  the  most  celebrated  man  in  Eu-  .  Niebelungen.     In  early  life,  Puckler  studied  at  Drcs> 
wpe?  "1  am,"  was  the  reply.    ••  After  mo.  you  may  :  den,  at  Leipzig,  ond  at  Halle — but  tho  romance  of  his 
pkn  Napoleon."     In  later  years,  ho  acknowledged    life  began  when  he  quitted  tho  university,  and  enter- 
fa  Lord  Byron  had  some  remote  claims  to  popu-  |  ed  tho  gardts-du-corps  of  the   King  of  Snxony.     His 
■rity.  youth,  his  fme  countenance,  his  title  of  nobility,  nnd 

Bruinmers  sovereignty,  like  other  royalties,  had  its  :  extensive  fortune,  to  say  nothing  about  hi?  drimfy  nni- 
^  of  storm  and  revolution.  Iho  potentate  who  |  form,  drew  all  eyes  towards  him;  and  he  threw  him- 
nled  all  classes  of  English  society,  from  the  mighty  self  with  enthusiasm  into  tho  \vhirl|KK)l  v\hicli  gaped 
Uu  to  the  plainest  gentleman — who,  by  a  word,  before  him.  He  had  affairs  of  gallantry  that  made 
cnU  proscribe  the  existence  of  the  shoe  with  buckles,  husbands- uneasy ;  he  v.  as  concerned  in  affaim  of  ho- 
tt  Ike  hat  with  feather§ — was  conquered  one  evening  nour  that  affected  the  hearts  of  the  young  ladies,  not 
Mwccn  two  wai  candles— by  the  power  of  a  card,  only  of  the  burgeoise,  but  of  the  highest  nobility.— 
Be  left  opQQ  iha  gamingtable  all  that  he  possessed.    He  was  the  Alcibiades  of  Dresden*-or  to  use  a  less 

classic  comparison,  he  was  what  the  Englibh  term  a 


Biabdicatid  hia  crown;  and  taking  refuge  in  a  fo- 
]>2 
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lion.  No  one,  like  Muskau,  had  lo  much  wit  at  com- 
mand, or  displayed  to  much  art  in  the  exerctaea  of  the 
toilet.  When  he  canlered  across  the  Altmark,  the 
Saxon  burghers  drove  their  daaghters  from  the  case- 
ments, but  the  belle  countesses  gazed  from  their  win- 
dows with  smiles  of  encouragement,  r 

Several  years  passed  in  the  enjoyment  of  these 
fairy  dreams  of  love,  but  the  hero  of  Dresden's  draw- 
ing-rooms, tired  of  his  conquests,  ordered  his  tra- 
velling equipage  to  be  in  readiness  not  for  a  trip  of 
pleasure  to  one  of  the  lovely  chateaus  upon  the  Elbe, 
bat  for  a  peregrination  across  the  Alps.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  the  oonsteroatioo  which  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Prince  spread  over  the  whole  city  of  Dres- 
den. He  went  forth  more  like  Don  Juan  tk»n  Childe 
Harold,  to  traverse  the  world  with  a  ligd  heart— a 
spoiled  child  of  fortune. 

His  father  died  ;  he  returned  from  his  travels,  and 
became  master  of  vast  domains.  He  took  possession 
of  his  estates,  not  with  the  timid  joy  of  an  heir  sur- 
prised'by  fate,  but  with  the  proud  scorn  of  a  man  of 
the  world  whose  desires  were  not  yet  accomplished.^ — 
Muskau  Castle  was  magnificent,  and  its  park  was 
large  and  scientifically  laid  out — ^but  he  considered 
the  whole  aflair  to  be  in  bad  taste.  He  called  in 
masons  and  architecta^-made  them  draw  plans,  pull 
down  and  reconstruct,  design  avenues  and  group  clus- 
ters of  trees,  open  roads,  and  excavate  canals  and 
flakes.  In  a  short  time  he  turned  over  so  much  grouud, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  township  of  Muskau,  who 
were  by  nature  averse  to  innovation,  began  to  get  wo- 
fully  alarmed ;  their  fears  afiecte^  the  capitalists  who 
had  advanced  money  to  the  prince,  and  the  supplies 
of  cash  were  instantly  suspended.  The  prince,  com- 
pelled to  circumscribe  his  expenditure,  succeeded 
nevertheless,  in  making  his  chateau  one  of  the  roost 
beautiful  in  Germany.  He  spent  two  or  three  years, 
ia  the  enjoyment  of  its  delights,  aided  by  the  society 
of  his  friend  Schefor  and  several  of  the  literati  of 
Muskau. 

In  1813,  he  resumed  military  service,  and  the  Duke 
of  Weimar  nominated  him  as  aid-de-camp.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  several  acts  of  bravery.  One  of 
his  German  biographers  relates  the  particulars  of  a 
duel  between  the  prince  and  a  certain  French  officar. 
The  two  champions  advanced,  like  Homer's  heroes, 
between  the  two  armies,  during  the  fight ;  the  specta- 
tors looked  on  in  silence  ;  the  combatants  fought  for  a 
long  time  with  equal  address  and  courage.  At  last 
the  French  officer  was  vanquished,  and  his  lucky  ad- 
versary,' the  Prince,  returned  triumphantly  to  his 
friends. 

Puckler  Muskau,  a  year  afterwards,  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Paris  by  the  Duke  of  Weimar;  he  sailed 
from  France  to  England,  making  a  rapid  excursion, 
and  returned  to  Berlin,  where  he  married  Prince  Har- 
denberg's  daughter.  Il  has  been  said  that  this  was  a 
very  unhappy  marriage.  It  did  not,  perhaps,  realize 
all  the  hopes  which  were  expected  from  it ;  for  in  a 
few  years  afterwards,  the  Prince  obtained  a  divorce. 
But  this  divorce  was  agreed  upon  without  hatred  or 
resentment  on  either  side.  The  daughter  of  Prince 
Hardenberg,  remained  Puckler'a  beet  friend.    She  is 


the  correspondent  to  whom,  under  the  nana  if  Jdi^ 

I 

he  addressed  the  various  tender  epistlas,  doiiBg  lir 

travels. 

*   When  the  congressional  resolutions  divided  U||f 

Lusatia  from  Saxony,  and  bestowed  it  upon 

the  prerogatives  of  the  Prince  were  seriously 

By  way  of  compensation  to  the  Lord  of  the 

the  King  of  Prussia,  in  the  year  18S9,  ooofetredAij 

titlii  of  prince  upon  Puckler  Muskau,  with  otfaer  iwK 

nities.    Both  kingdoms  were  then  honored  bjhlial 

casional  residence,  but  he  eventually  grew  tM  i 

this  monotonous  life,  and,  disliking  to  mowt 

in  the  same  circle,  and  seeing  always  the  si 

he  resolved  once  more  to  traval. 

He  departed  ;  but  not  like  the  first  tine,  nffttl 
young  heart,  nor  with  an  imagination  filled  wi&  |M 
sent  illusions.  The  enjoyments  of  luxury  had  Uutii 
his  strength ;  satiety  bad  stimulated!  disgust,  and  dM 
trifling  vahities  of  the  drawing-raom,  and  the  iaafl 
hours  spent  in  the  puisuit  of  ftshion,  had  fiurowi 
wrinkles  on  his  forehead,  similar  ta  thoat  canssdll 
misfortune. 

Prince  Puckler  Muskau  travelled  throogboat  Ii 
rope,  and  noted  the  peculiarities  of  all  bnodMS  i 
society.  He  passes  with  a  delightful  variety  fioni 
hour  of  levity  in  the  ball  room,  to  an  hour  ofmett 
tion  in  the  churohyard — from  the  agitation  of  crowdi 
cities,  to  the  solitude  of  the  mountains— travsh 
sometimes  like  a  prince,  with  liveried  lacqueys,  sal 
carriage  emblazoned  with  armorial  bearings— soa 
times  with  the  student's  knapsack,  or  the  pilgrifl 
stafi^taking  notes  of  his  impressions  by  the  way,  ai 
intermixing  his  tale  with  the  varigoa  witticisms  dl 
occur  to  his  mind,  and  pleasantly  relating  all  t 
anecdotes  he  is  able  to  procure.  He  deacribea  f 
charms  of  nature  and  the  vagaries  of  life,  not,perhi 
with  the  majesty  of  Rousseau,  but  in  a  sprightly  « 
convincing  style  excessively  agreeable  to  the  readei 

He  published  an  account  of  his  travels  in  IS 
without  the  author's  name,  and  under  the  title 
"Letters   of  a  Corse"  (Briefe   einee  Oersterbene 
This  book  produced  a  very  great  sensation  in  Gere 
ny.    The  critics  were  delighted  with  a  work  impn 
ed  with  the  stamp  of  originality,  and  the  mysieiy 
which  it  was  surrounded  contributed  to  increaae 
success.    Goethe  himself  grants  to  the  "  Lettera  ^ 
Corse*'  a  flattering  notice ;  and  M.  de  Vamhagen,  g 
of  the  most  distinguished  German  authors,  bestowi 
very  spirited  praise  upon  the  Prince's  book. 

The  first  edition  contained  the  Prince's  trav 
through  England.  He  has  since  published  his  trav 
in  Ireland,  Italy,  and  France.  He  likewise  pi 
lished  under  the  title  of  **  Tutti  Frutti,"  a  collect] 
of  detached  observations,  and  descriptions  of  tnv< 
interspersed  with  anecdotes.  Some  of  the  tala  I 
quenily  remind  the  reader  of  Tiecks's  poetical  mi] 
and  of  Hoflman's  eccentric  imagination ;  while  ma 
pages  are  filled  with  a  satirical  and  pungent  gaia 
which  the  English  so  happily  denominate  "  humoa 

The  Prince  has  now  undertaken  a  tour  to  Amert 
Let  us  hope  that  he  will  bring  back  from  this  disli 
excursion  some  volumes  worthy  to  be  placed  by  I 
side  of  those  which  he  has  written  on  old  Europe. 
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lier  ii  inoorrect  in  his  anertioiu  reflpecting  Braramel.  The  English  dandy  never  gambled ;  he  retired 
nable  life  to  avoid  the  diaagreeablet  inaeparable  from  public  disgrace.  The  Prince  Regent,  aAer- 
Ige  the  Fourth,  quarrelled  with  the  beau  garcon,  and  resolved,  aller  years  of  intimacy  and  regard, 
lim  le  his  original  nothingness.  The  caprices  of  fashion  were  never  more  fully  developed  thui  in 
>f  this  Bdaasaniello  of  the  haui  ton.  Brummel,  a  commoner  of  obscure  origin,  of  coarse  mannen, 
ih  gait,  ruled,  for  a  time,  the  courtly  precincts  of  St.  James  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Hisdictum  on  a  fashiona- 
•TBS  insBperable.  His  eccentricities  obtained  him  popularity  in  an  eccentric  age.  At  that  time, 
I  XMBiben  of  the  aristocracy  wora  coats  with  bodies  that  scarcely  covered  the  braaati,  and  thin. 
Is  that  ainost  reached  the  ground— leather  breeches  of  a  tightness  that  rendered  their  donning  ad 
ive  fttigue  and  time ;  large  bunches  of  colored  ribands  hung  at  the  knees,  and  a  small  pair  of 
id  boots  were  wrinkled  about  the  instep.  Perhaps  the  dandy  rejoiced  in  a  pair  of  cloae-fittiug  pan* 
rcely  reaching  ihe  calves  of  his  legs.  The  vests  were  of  various  patterns  and  modes.  A  couplo 
dangled  from  the  fobs,  and  a  profusion  of  thick,  puddtng-ibnned,  ioosel]r*tied  cravaU  tupported  %. 
ind  frizilad  head^ipped  with  a  high-eiowned  hat  ef  a  sugar-loaf  shape.  To  assist  this  "notlegr 
■Bel,  one  Bsoniing  appeared  in  the  MaU  with  a  smooth  and  suff  era  vat  of  surprising  whiteness;  its  tMt> 
>w-white  lustre  remained  unimpaired  during  the  morning's  promenade.  Thesingularity  of  this  neck- 
sd  with  Brummers  authority,  obtained  an  excessive  degree  of  popularity  for  the  stiff  cravat,  and 
became  anxious  to  obtain  the  secret  of  its  make,  l^l^ummel  absolutely  refused  to  disclose ;  hk 

seui^hf 


were  templed  by  the  olier  of  a  considerable  douceur^he  prince  laid  his  commands  upon 
9  Ugheat  ftshien  cajoled,  and  peers  ef  the  realm  abjectly  begged  the  aolution  of  the  riddle.  Bat 
;  the  dandy  was  aware  of  the  precarioas  tenure  of  popularity,  and  refused  to  destroy  the  hold  be 
qpectedly  secured.  Every  possible  substitution  was  attempted ;  firames  of  whalebone  were  can- 
<««heeia  of  pasteboard  were  covered  with  lawn— and  thin  rolls  of  tin  and  sheet-iron  were  enve- 
aadin — bat  nothing  competed  with  die  beauty  of  Brummel's  original  cravat  When  he  volimia- 
1  Ws  vieefgyship  of  the  beau  monie,  his  departure  was  privy  and  wnexpeeted  ;  he  left  a  letter 
lie  enpamciibed,  "  The  Secret  of  the  Cravat,"  and  the  envek>pe  eoniained  bat  one  waiii>^ 

,  like  all  parvenues,  presumed  upon  his  popukrity,  and  destroyed  himself  The  prince  admitted 
rivate  table ;  at  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  royal  feasu,  Brummel  addressed  the  host,  and  with 
hdance,  said,  *  George,  my  buck,  ring  the  bell."  The  guests  were  aghast  at  the  beau's  impudence, 
■t  rose  from  his  seat,  and  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  when  the  servant  attended  the  tintinnabolary 
la  was  told  to  order  Mr.  Brummel's  carriage.  The  unfortunate  beau  was  never  again  allowed 
palace  walls.  He  struggled  manfully  against  the  disgrace,  but  his  empire  was  destroyed ;  his  cve> 
d  in  upon  him ;  and  he  retired  to  the  more  congenial  air  of  France,  where  he  resided  in  compan- 
'  till  h^  demise,  which  happened  a  few  yeara  ago. 

had  one  gixxl  fling  at  the  prince  before  he  quitted  England.  The  beau  was  riding  with  Sheridan 
mes's  street  one  morning,  and  met  the  prince  surrounded  by  a  foshionable  cavalcade,  coming  finom 
■e.  The  prince,  resolving  to  annoy  the  refractory  Brumssel,  greeted  Sheridan  with  an  excess  of 
nd  Joeeping  the  cortige  in  the  middle  of*  the  street,  entered  into  a  long  and  friendly  chat,  but  with- 
nnding  to  exchange  word  or  glance  with  the  quondam  fashion-setter.  At  length,  he  rode  away, 
rfao  had  not  quitted  the  centre  of  the  group,  immediately  asked  Sheridan  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice, 
tve  reached  the  whole  of  the  party — **  Sherry,  who  is  your  fat  friend  that  rides  so  badly  f*  We 
ay,  that  when  George  the  Fourth  ascended  the  throne,  he  appointed  his  old  friend  Brummel  to 
;  situation  under  the  consular  arrangements  in  France— for  the  sake  of  **  auld  lang  8)me."— £di- 
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boa  mark  the  Susquehanna's  course, 

I  boldest  and  best  to  see  \ 

wiien  it  sw«lls  from  its  moumain  source, 

a  in  its  furious  glee, 

asvay,  like  a  wild  war-horse, 

Bgth  exulting  free ! 

sofs,  with  the  wealth  of  its  farthest  shore, 

f  la  the  deep; 

iiile,  'neath  the  glancing  oar, 

k'  darit  shade  to  sleep ; 

I  surfoce  lingers  mure 

I  island  birch  trees  weep. 

die  Sosqaebanna's  shades 
almy  sprii^  goes  by  ! 
iar^  tulip  garden  fades 
bed  on  high ; 

with  the  dark  elm,  aids 
H  It  cliann  the  eye ! 


Then  the  breath  of  the  clover  perfuaMa  te  vale. 
And  the  wild  grape  scents  the  breeae. 

And  the  elder-btossom  sweetens  the  gale. 
And  the  bright  birds  in  the  trees. 

With  their  wikj  wood  melody,  cannot  fail 
The  rudest  heart  to  please  .' 

Thou  should'st  come  to  the  Susquehanna's  hills 

Ere  her  laurels  lose  their  glow  \ 
While  their  fragrant  breath  the  valley  Alls, 

Which  they  mantle  with  roseate  snow ; 
Where  the  rock  its  crystal  stream  distills 

On  the  moss  and  the  fern  below. 
Thou  should'st  climb  the  clif&  to  their  proudest  peak 

And  glance  o'er  the  river  fair. 
Or  the  loAiest  hill's  steep  summit  seek. 

And,  spread  in  the  summer  air. 
See  forest,  and  field,  and  spire— then  apeak— 

Does  the  world  look  lovely  there  f  ^ 
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ADVICE     GRATIS. 


Thx  hour  is  come — the  doctor  in  hii  chair, 
Throw  wide  the  doon,  and  bid  the  first  come  io ; 
It  is  dispensary  day !    The  narrow  hall 
Is  throng'd,  as  was  Bethseda's  strand  of  yore, 
With  sufierers  of  every  kind  and  ailment ; 
Tonng,  old,  lame,  blind,  female  and  male,  all  met, 
Prescient  of  succour,  brooding  o'er  their  woes. 
And  conning  how  they  best  may  paint  their  pains. 
Wiih  skilful  air,  and  aspect  sharp,  the  Leech 
Takes  up  his  pen,  turns  o'er  a  book,  and  studies. 
While  by  his  side  the  dapper  student  sits, 
Apeing  his  look  of  gravity  and  wisdom.  ,  ^  ^ 
The  first  approaches,  with  an  awkward  bV» 
Letter  in  hand  of  printed  warranty, 
Sign'd  by  subscriber,  setting  forth  name,  age, 
And  each  et  cetera.    *'  How  now !  goodman  Roger ! 
And  is  it  thou  T    Why,  what  ails  thee,  old  heart  f' 
'*  Pains  in  the  back,  an't  please*  thee."    **  Is  it  so  ? 
Thou  hast  a  fiimily,  a  large  one  ?"    **  Yes  .*" 
**  Art  used  to  labour  ?"    "  Aye,  from  mom  till  night" 
'*  Fond  of  strong  ale,  too  f    "  Mainly— drink  three 
quarts." 
Marry !  I  wonder  not  then  at  thy  pains. 
But  take  thou  this :  an  it  stir  not  thy  ribs. 
Then  is  there  no  virtue  left  in  rhubarb. 
Away,  and  see  me  our  next  public  day. 
Glome — for  the  next.   Who's  here  7  Eh,  damsel  Alice, 
Art  not  well  yet  ?"    "  No,  sir,  my  old  complaints. 
Tremblings,  heart-burnings,  want  of  sleep  at  nights. 
Failure  of  appetite,  and  loss  of  spirits." 
'*  Turn  round  thy  face ;  why  aye,  thou  lookest  pale ; 


Haat  thou  a  sweetheart?"    "La,  air."    "Najteo 

fess  it." 
"  There's  Harry."    "  Aye,  he  keeps  thee  oompaay. 
Does  he  not  7"    **  Yes."    •«  Then  many  and  be  wd 
Eh,  more!  come,  mother,  tell  mo  thy  complaint** 
"  Illness."    "  No  doubt."    "  I've  had  the  Potiw." 
**  Aye,  and  grew  woise.*'  "  He  gave  me  store  of  dra^ 
And  when  my  gold  was  gone — "  "  He  sent  thee  hei 
Just  so;  it  is  iheir  customary  wont ; 
They  deluge  thee  with  drugs  lo  drain  thy  purse; 
They  find  thee  ailing — and  they  make  thee  ill ; 
Then  all  their  study  is  to  keep  thee  so, 
Until  thy  veins  and  stores  be  emptied  out ; 
Bloodless  thy  body,  pennyless  thy  pocket, 
Which  wrought — they  send  thee  for  our  gratis  akU 
And  leave  us  to  undo  what  they  have  done. 
Thus  will  it  ever  be,  while  they  have  suflTeranoe 
To  act  the  Leech's  part,  who  are  his  servants. 
They  needs  must  vend  their  drugs,  and  make  occaa 
For  their  expenditure, — 'tis  their  only  gain. 
Why^lo  not  our  grave  lawgivers  ordain 
These  traders  to  their  place,  their  gallipots. 
Their  drugs,  their  philtres,  and  their  pharmacy! 
Nor  let  them  traffic  thus  with  life  and  healfo. 
Marring  their  practice,  who  would  else  mar  thea- 
Away!  lake  no  more  physic,  make  good  meals, 
Keep  thyself  warm,  live  temperately— duly 
Avoid  the  Poticar, — then  soon  thou'lt  want 
No  aid  but  what  the  pantry  can  supply. 
Shut  up  the  doors,  I'll  hear  no  more  to^ay ; 
Throw  physic  to  the  dogs — for  I  am  sick  on't !" 


THE      SISTER      NUNS. 

A    ROMANCE   IN    REAL   LIFE. 


Whoever  has  recently  travelled  through  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  by  the  main  road  from  Sheffield 
to  Leeds,  can  hardly  have  avoided  noticing  a  beauti- 
ful edifice  which  greeto  him  a  few  miles  belbre  his 
entrance  into  Wakefield.  The  venerable  pilt,  seated 
<m  an  eminence — its  turrets  covered  with  ivy — the 
river,  which  sweeps  nobly  round  it  as  if  proud  of  the 
edifice  it  reflected — unite  in  forming  an  object  to  ar- 
rest and  charm  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  Nor  is  the 
situation  of  the  building  its  only  claim  on  attention. 
A  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  it,  from  its  being  the 
residence  of  a  remnant  of  Benedictine  Nuns,  who, 
flying  from  France  at  the  period  of  tho  revolution, 
have  here  found  an  asylum,  and,  in  the  consolations 
of  religion,  a  refuge  from  misfortune.  They  could 
hardly  have  been  more  fortunate  in  their  choice.  The 
loneliness — the  seclusion — the  objects  that  surround 
the  building — invest  it  with  an  aspect  so  inexpressibly 
calm  and  tranquil,  that  it  seems  to  bid  defiance  to  the 
entrance  of  any  earthly  feeling,  or  unhallowed  passion. 
Behind  it,  in  silent  grandeur,  rises  the  thick  noble 
wood  of  Kirkthorpe,  while  through  the  trees,  the  vil- 
age  church  raises  i|s  humble  head  in  the>distance.— 


It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  this  low 
building,  that,  in  its  church-yard,  the  Nuns  from  Moo 
Cassino  find  their  last  reeling  place. 

Amidst  the  high  grass,  which  vegetates  in  dark  li 
uriance, — distinguished  from  the  more  simple  men 
rials  of  the  lowlier  inhabitants  of  the  village — ri 
in  proud  pre-eminence,  the  marble  monumenis  of  t 
little  Catholic  community.  The  cross  carved  at  \ 
top— their  strict  uniformity  and  com^anguinity  to  es 
other — the  rosemary  and  sweet-briar  which  flour 
thickly  around  them — finely  contrast  the  simplicity 
surrounding  objects,  and  give  a  picturesque  appc 
ance  to  tho  scene. 

Among  the  inscriptions,  which  vary  only  in  na; 
and  date,  was  that  of 

ANASTASIA, 

ONE  OP  THE  SOCIETY  OF  BENEOICTINES, 

AGED  21, 

A  NOVICE  1813, 

PK0FES8ED    1814, 

DIED  1815. 

I  was  gazing  on  the  tomb  of  one  so  young,  and  fti 
ing  conjectures  as  to  her  history  and  misfortunes,  wl 
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I  ptmiTed  a  itranger,  melancholy  and  abatracted, 
Tiewiag  with  the  raoet  interiM  iutereit  the  tame  ob- 
ject M  mywif.  I  accoBted  him :  and  tu  my  numerous 
qaeiia  refpecting  her  who  lay  mouldering  beneath 
m  he  give  me  the  following  particulars.  The  acton 
IB  tbt  scene  have  long  since  passed  from  the  stage, 
ud,  without  hesitation.  I  give  the  story  to  the  world, 
"nwfoung  will  never  be  persuadpd  by  the  aged;  nur 
ihefoolifh  by  the  wise;  but  the  living  may  learn  from 
dw  dead,  fur  them  they  can  neither  envy  nor  hate. 

-It  was  in  the  year  18—,  when  the  Knglish  army 
were  encamped  near  Lisbon,  that  two  Britibh  officers 
pud  a  visit  to  the  Convent  of  Si.  Clam.     It  enclosed 
within  its  walls,  nt  that  period,  two  sihtcrs,  beautiful 
tod  unfortunate  girls,  who  had  taken  the  vows,  which 
icndercd  them  wretched  for  life,  under  circumslaQcerf 
ef  the  most  unprincipled  deception.    Their  story  in- 
ttmied  the  feelings,  and  their  beauty  gave  rise  to 
deeper  impreasionB  in  the  breasts  of  two  romantie 
IQQDf  men:  and  repeated  interviews  ended  in  the 
jong  officer!  offering  to  carry  off  to  England  these 
vic&H  of  deception,  and  there  to  make  them  their 
own  fcr  life.    The  wretched  state  of  the  country — 
the  Hhb  of  conventaal  persecution,  of  all  others  the 
nMtKTcre  and  the  most  pitiless— induced  the  Nuns 
togiTttfasir  enterprizing  admirers  a  willing  assent. — 
Calooel  Rerrepoint  and  Sir  Harry  Trelawney  were 
both  men  of  flunily  and  fortune;  and  Constance  and 
Inode  Castro  readily  believed  them  men  of  honour. 
It  was  speedily  arranged  that  Colonel  Pierrepoint  s 
Indier.  who  commanded  a  man  of  war  then  lying  un- 
dcmiliDg  orders  in  the  bey,  should  receive  the  fugi- 
tives OD  board,  and  convey  them  to  England.    There, 
iheir  loven  were  to  join  them,  immediately  on  obtain- 
iog  leave  of  absence. 

Afier  almost  insupportable  delays,  the  signal  that 
iht  Aodromache  would  sail  on  the  morrow,  and  that 
thw  lovers  would  bo  under  Jhe  western  will  at 
tvdve  ibat  night,  was  perceived  in  the  Convent.  The 
^itt  iin|¥>rtant  to  some  beating  hearts,  arrived. 
The  bij  of  Lisbon  lay  clear  and  blue  in  the  summer 
■oooJigbl;  the  man-of-war's  boat,  with  roiifHed  oars, 
austaiioned  at  a  little  distance  from  the  shore;  and 
ike  gray  massy  building  of  the  Convent  was  distinctly 
viable  through  the  bending  foliage  uf  the  lines  that 
MKQDded  it. 

IV  hour  liad  barely  struck,  when  a  fetuale  form 
ippeired  above  the  Convent  wall.  "  She's  mine." 
cned  Fierrepoint,  as  the  high-minded  Constance,  tu 
iupiie  courage  in  her  sister,  ond  show  her  the  exam- 
ple. £nt  descended  the  rope-ladder.  Inez  attempted 
to  follow  her :  but,  from  some  accident  never  ex- 
plained, the  ladder  slipped — khe  faltered — tottered — 
and,  attempting  to  grasp  one  of  the  buttresses  of  the 
wall,  fell  over  into  the  grounds  of  the  Convent.  Thr 
scream  of  agony  which  escaped  her,  and  the  frenzied 
exclamatioiis  of  Trelawney,  alarmed  the  sisterhoiMl. 
who  ru>hed  in  crowds  to  the  spot,  and,  after  a  search, 
fi»nd  the  insciwible  Inez.  Trelawney  was  dragged, 
hy  main  force,  from  the  spot,  while  Constance  was 
harried  on  board  the  Andromache,  which  conveyed 
her  to  England.  There,  her  lover  soon  after  joined 
htTi  bat  as  a  U*€r  only.    The  sacred  name  of  wife  he 


faithlessly  withheld  from  her ;  and.  to  the  agony  of 
being  betrayed  by  tho  man  she  loved,  were  added  the 
most  fearful  apprehensions  for  her  sister,  and  the  un- 
ceasing  reproaches  of  her  own  heart  Of  Inez,  or  of 
Trelawney,  she  could  obtain  no  tidings.  Pierrepoint 
was  ignorant,  or  pretended  ignorance,  as  to  what  be- 
came of  either  ;  and,  hardly  daring  to  reflect  on  tho 
fate  of  her  sister,  yet  hoping  that  it  was  happier  than 
her  own,  she  continued  to  livo  on.  Tho  past  only 
furnished  her  with  n  subject  of  regret;  the  future 
with  a  source  of  gloomy  anticijiotion. 

Throe  years  of  lior  life  bhe  had  thus  dragged  on, 
a  cold,  deserted,  ji>}  ies.^  Ijcing,  unloving  and  unloved, 
devouring  her  sorrows  in  wretched  solitude,  with 
every  capacity  for  happiness  turned  inward  on  herself 
and  converted  into  so  many  sources  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite  misery — when  Pierrepoint,  coming,  unexpect- 
edly to  a  title,  and  feeling  some  little  compunction 
towards  the  wxMnan  he  had  so  cruelly  deceived,  deter- 
mined on  offering  her  all  the  reparation  in  his  power, 
and  made  her  his  wife.  It  was  a  few  weeks  after 
this  event  that,  at  the  opera,  blazing  with  jewels,  and 
adorned  as  a  bride,  her  person — faded  indeed  from  its 
former  loveliness,  but  still  sufficiently  beautiful  to  be 
the  attraction  of  the  evening — was  recognised  by  Sir 
Harry  Trelawney.  An  invitation  brought  him  to  her 
box.  In  a  voice  hanily  articulate  from  emotion,  she 
asked  for  her  sister.  "Can  you  bear  to  hear  the 
truth?"  said  Trelawney,  anxiously.  "Any  thing — 
every  thing" — she  exclaimed — "  hut  suspense."  He 
then  told  her,  cautiously,  that,  disregarding  the  agony 
which  Inez  endured  from  a  limb  fractured  in  two 
pliices,  the  superior,  discovering  she  yet  lived,  had 
her  instantly  conveyed  to  tho  Refectory,  where  tho 
nuns  repaired  in  full  assembly : — that  thence,  without 
her  limb  being  set,  or  any  relief  afforded  her,  the  hap- 
less victim  was  hurried  to  the  fatol  cell,  where,  be- 
tween four  walls,  with  her  loaf  of  bread  and  cruse  of 
waler,  she  uixlerwent  the  lingering  death  enlailed  on 
bn>ken  vows.  "  My  agony,"  Trelawney  added,  "  at 
discovering  her  fate,  you  may  conceive,  but  I  cannot 
describe.  Ilcr  aflbction— her  devotion— her  reliance 
on  my  honour — nil,  nt  this  niomcnl,  rise  before  me. 
In  the  last  words  bhe  was  heard  to  utter,  she  forgave 
her  aadnoer — he  never  can  forgive  himself" 

Conatmce  uttered  no  scream — no  shriek— not  a 
sound  escaped  her — but  she  was  nover  seen  to  smile 
again.  With  her,  the  season  of  hope  was  at  an  end. 
After  nn  ineffectiinl  struggle  to  stay  in  a  world  she 
could  enjoy  no  longer, — without  the  ties  of  children 
to  bind  her  to  society, — without  aflection  to  console 
her, — without  friendftliip  to  advise  her, — she  entreated 
Lord  Picrrcpf)int  to  loosen  his  hold  on  his  victim,  and 
allow  her  to  return  into  n  convent.  Tliis  request  her 
busband — though  a  Iil)orline  in  principle,  niid  now 
without  affection  for  her.  yet  pleatied  with  the  admi- 
ration she  excited — nitenintoly  reliise*!  and  derided. 
Perceiving  her  entreaties  were  renewed  with  increas- 
ing earna»tness,  und  incens^ed  at  Trelawney 's  commu- 
nication, in  a  moment  of  irritation  ho  ]>enned  a  chal- 
lenge to  his  former  companion;  ''sent  it — fought — 
and  foil." 

She  was  now  left  alone.    There  was  no  being  in 
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exitcence  who  could  control  her,  and  ihe  hastened  to 
nmture  her  plans.  On  the  continent,  she  was  aware, 
her  life  would  be  endangered ;  but,  hearing  that  some 
nuns  had  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  in  York* 
shire,  she  requested — and  her  wealth  easily  obtained 
for  her — admission.  A  rigid  noviciate,  shortened  at 
ber  own  request,  being  terminated,  under  the  nane 
of  Anastasia  she  took  the  black  veil.    Unexampled  j 


privations,  and  the  nost  severe  penanoa^ 
umphed  over  a  constitution  impaired  by  dM 
ment  and  corroded  by  remorse — and,  oo  the 
anniversary  of  her  entrance  into  the  ooBveBtf  te 
gnxve  shed  over  her  its  tranquillizing  moaM." 

**AnB  Trelawney,*'  I  exclaimed,  '*what  beeene«i 
him  V — "He" — interrupted  the  atranger,  with  ell  Hm 
calmness  of  despair. — **He  stands  beside  you !" 


SANTI    THE    SILLY. 

LIT^&ALLT     T&ANSLATXD     F  JL  O  M     AN    OLD     ITALIAN     NOVBLLO 


There  was,  itot  many  years  ago,  at  a  village 
called  Valdistrove,  near  Siena,  a  countryman  of  about 
thirty  yean  of  age,  a  fine,  stout  and  sturdy  fellow, 
and  industrious  too,  who  never  loat  an  hour  in  idle- 
ness, and  one  of  the  beet  labourers  about  the  place. 
Santi-grande  was  his  name,  grande  being  added  from 
«  nick  name  given  to  his  father.  This  fellow  was 
extraordinarily  strong  and  powerful,  but  the  greatest 
ninny  that  ever  lived ;  nature  had  certainly  endowed 
him  with  strength  of  body,  but  had  lefl  his  upper 
rooms  totally  unfurnished,  in  so  much  that  he  became 
the  sport  of  the  villagers,  who  delighted  in  playing 
him  all  sorts  of  tricks — no  uncommon  thing  in  vil- 
lages, where  an  idiot  or  so  is  usually  to  be  met  with. 
Even  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  would  of^en 
play  him  some  trick  or  other.  Poor  Santi  took  it  all 
very  quietly — insensible  of  his  inaptitude.  Some 
time  since  a  favourite  goat,  which  he  prided  himself 
in,  had  brought  forth  two  kids ;  he  was  highly  de- 
lighted, and  thought  himself  a  Croesus  in  the  posses- 
sion of  these,  and  planned  what  was  to  be  done  with 
the  money  they  would  fetch,  when  they  were  grown 
to  a  proper  size.  He  said  to  his  brother,  "  Simon  T  get 
me  those  two  kids  ready  by  the  rooming,  for  I  will  go 
to  Siena  to-morrow,  and  sell  them."  Santi  was  so 
elated,  tliat  he  could  not  sleep  the  whole  night  Si- 
mon, who  wished  to  humour  him,  got  the  kids  ready 
for  him,  saying  to  kim,  "  Now  don't  ye  go  ■ndnudlli 
a  foolish  bargain,  for  they  are  well  werth  thnt  fivrea ; 
they  are  stout  little  creatures."  "  Leave  that  to  me," 
■aid  the  poor  silly  fellow,  "  I  know  how  to  make  a 
bargain,  I  warrant  you ;"  and  away  he  went  singing. 
It  so  happened  that  when  ho  came  to  the  Porta  del 
Diavolo  two  of  his  neighbours  met  him,  and  being  in 
a  merry  humour,  determined  to  have  a  little  sport 
with  him.  Aware  of  his  errand,  one  of  them  said, 
«  Well,  Santi,  have  you  capons  to  sell  there  ?"  *'  Faith," 
said  Santi,  "  unless  my  brother  has  played  me  a  trick, 
I  think  they  are  two  fine  kids ;"  so  saying,  he  wab 
feeling  their  ears  and  shooting  horns.  Our  two  hu- 
mourists observing  that  Santi  was  a  little  in  doubt 
about  the  kids'  identity,  were  inclined  to  carry  on  the 
joke.  **  Nay,"  said  one,  "  feel  again,  for  they  are  ca- 
pons to  a  certainty."  A  porter  that  happened  to  be 
near  him,  seeing  what  was  going  on,  cried  out,  "  Here, 
master,  will  you  sell  your  capons  ?    What  do  you  ask 


for  them  f"  Santi  stopped  abort  in  amazement  at  fSbm 
question ;  the  fellow,  drawing  near,  said,  **  Well,  vfill 
you  leU  themr  "No,"  said  Santi, ''I  won't;  thef 
are  not  capons,  they  are  kids."  One  of  .the  yonm* 
■teis  kept  close  in  conveiimtion  with  Santi,  aaUm 
him  how  he  came  to  be  so  tricked ;  while  the  othv, 
mending  his  pace,  persuaded  all  those  he  met  with  M 
ask  the  man  if  he  would  sell  bis  capons,  and  wfaidi 
they  all  did.  When  the  fellow  got  to  the  inn  of  Afl 
Angel,  he  told  the  landlord  of  the  joke,  and  all  tibi 
stable  boys  and  waiters  came  forth  crying  out, "  WiQ 
you  sell  your  cepons,  Santi  t"  and  all  seemed  anziow 
to  boy  them.  Poor  Santi  looked  hard  ai  the  kidS|»tH 
could  not  be  persuaded  that  they  could  be  capoHb 
and  therefore  made  the  same  answer,  that  they  wen 
kids,  not  capons.  "  For,"  said  he, "  I  told  brother  to 
pack  up  the  kids,  not  eapons."  *'  Why,'*  nid  the  young- 
ster, "  they  are  well  worth  the  kiBMf  but  if  thou  at> 
temptest  to  sell  them  for  kids,  every  oue  will  think  thou 
art  mad."  His  companion,  meanwhile,  had  gone  fbi^ 
ward  to  the  city  gate  to  tell  the  custom-house  officen 
the  joke,  so  that  when  Santi  eame  to  the  gate  they 
demanded  the  duty  for  the  capons,  which  was  one 
penny  each :  *'  But,"  said  Santi,  *'  these  are  kids.*' 
"  Oh !  let  him  alone,"  said  one  of  the  oOiceia,  *•  he  it 
mad,  and  wants  to  pay  the  duty  for  kids  instead  o£ 
eapons.*'  **  You  silly  fellow,"  said  one  of  them,  **  i£ 
tfaey  were  kids  you  would  have  five  pence  duty  ID 
pay ;  don't  think  we  should  cheat  ourselves."  In  the 
mean  time  numbers  of  people  crowded  around,  and 
eiQoying  the  sport,  vociferated  that  they  were  capons, 
so  that  «t  last  Santi  began  to  think  they  really  were. 
<'Yet,"  said  he  to  a  driver,  who  was  talking  to  him, 
"  I  thought  I  heard  them  cry  &a,  ba,'*  "  True,"  said 
the  driver,  "  but  were  not  the  capons  and  kids  in  the 
same  place  ?"  ''  Tea,"  said  Santi.  "  Well,  the  ca- 
pons learned  to  ha  from  the  goats  and  kids,  as  children 
learn  to  prate  from  their  mothers  and  nurses.  Howw 
ever,  were  1  you,  now  we  are  near  the  town,  I  would 
not  attempt  to  offer  ihem  as  kids,  for  thoy  will  thiidt 
you  mad,"  *'A  plague  on  that  brother  of  mine, 
but  I  will  serve  him  a  trick  for  this,"  said  Santi.  The 
two  young  men,  when  they  came  to  the  gates  of  the 
town,  left  Santi  and  the  driver  talking  on,  and  went 
their  way,  when  they  m^t  Girolino  Falmieri,  a  v^iy 
firolickaome  fellow,  though  rather  old. 
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Gta  htuing  the  JMtxhey  had  put  upon  Santi,  and 
ksbnineM  leading  him  that  way,  he  determined  tu 
any  on  the  farcet  and  have  a  liitle  sport ;  having  met 
Sud.  be  aiked  him  what  he  would  sell  the  two  ca- 
powfiirf    SaoU,  who  no  longer  considered  tliem  as 
kidi.  though  he  had  been  asked  the  priee  of  the  kids, 
bugtiocd  with  Girolino  for  three  livrea.  the  which 
beiiv  two  fine  ones,  he  bought,  rather  to  prevent 
Hoe  one  else  from  having  the  bargain,  paki  Santi  for 
them,  and  led  him  to  a  cousin  of  his  in  the  market- 
|Iice,  look  him  up  stairs,  saying  to  him,  **  What  is  the 
■ner  with  you  ?  are  you  not  well  ?  are  you  in  any 
ywf  how  pale  you  look;  wiU  you  have  a  glass  of 
viae  f  why,  ihoo  art  not  the  same  man ;  how  changed  !*' 
Ai  these  words,  and  in  thinking  of  the  capons,  Santi 
bmne  wild,  awi  thought  that,  like  the  kids  that  had 
tmid  capons,  he  also  had  turned  to  something  frights 
fi,  TIm  young  men,  who  had  noticed  that  Girolino 
W  baogfat  the  kids,  were  determined  to  inquire  how 
rb  natter  ended,  and  went  to  Girolino's  house,  and 
tat  firand  Santi  drinking.    **  Well,  how  is  it,"  saki 
Aione;  bat,  before  he  could  well  answer,  Girolino 
■id,** I  have  made  him  take  a  glass,  for  he  feels  very 
iB."   **¥tar  felk>w!"  said  one  of  the  men,  **  where 
^7«  fed  pain  ?  bow  deadly  thou  dost  look ;  thou  art 
«nlyd|ug."  **  He  ought  to  be  put  to  bed,*'  said  the 
QlhT.  Hearing  this,  and  much  more  to  the  some  pur- 
pose luti,  almost  maddening,  thought  he  began  to 
MfcryiU,  and  conceiving  he  was  dying,  cried  out, 
"Wfhmd.  aches!  my  body!  my  back  !  my  legs!  oh 
far!  oh  dear !  I  am  going.'*    '*  Art  thou  cold  V"  said 
CinliiBi    ■*  He  must  be  so,*'  said  the  one,  "  though  it 
bi  iMDsdy  hot."    **  Indeed,  1  do  begin  to  feel  cold," 
qiodi  Sutti.    Giitdine,  still  determined  to  go  on  with 
'%  onlflred  a  maid  servant  to  warm  a  bed  for  him ; 
vha  pat  lo  bed,  they  said,  **  Santi,  how  long  is  it 
■Mlbou  hast  confessed?  hast  thou  been  to  confess 
Aaytirr    ••  Tes,**  said  he.    "  Well,  but,"  said  one 
tftteB,*if  ihou  diest,  where  wilt  thou  be  buried?" 
8h^  thinking  he  was  either  dead  or  dying,  said, 
'Lstu  be  buried  at  St  Giulia,  where  my  dad  lies; 
■d  let  the  money  I  got  for  the  capwns  go  to  mother, 
iv  I  mn't  let  brother  have  a  fartMng."    Girolino 
VmeiTiBg  that  Santi  thought  he  was  actually  dying, 
<iifaed'a  fange  old  sheet,  and  he  and  the  other  two 
ntittand  sewed  up  a  winding-sheet,  and  took  it 
■to  luti,  saying,  **  Look  yo,  Santi,  I  will  have  ye 
die  like  a  gentleman ;  put  this  en  quick,  or  it  will  be 
toohta"   Santi.  who  had  no  notion  that  dying  was  a 
Miioui  thing,  put  it  oa,  and  in  so  doing,  said,  **  Why, 
il^  li»  bng !  I  never  shall  get  it  on."     Having  thus 
equpped  him,  they  said,  "  Now,  Santi,  thou  art  dead  ; 
I^Mill,  shut  your  eyes,  and  don't  spenk,  and  we  will 
fKtbee  canied  to  the  ground  where  your  dad  lies." 
While  they  were  laying  him  on  a  sort  of  hearse,  and 
foar  nen  were  sent  for  to  carry  him,  they  alternately 
cried  out,  ■•  Poor  Santi  is  dead ;   poor  fellow,  he  is 
mlly  dead !"    The  porters,  whu  thought  they  were 
emying  a  corpse,  went  through  the  gatefi  quietly, 
without  being  slopped,  intending  to  lake  him  to  Strove, 
kii  own  villa^ :  as  they  went  on,  there  happened  to 
PMhya  carrier  belonging  to  the  cavalier  Cappacci, 
who  knew  Santi  i»«D,  bat  not  recognizing  him  in  that 


state,  aiike<i  the  men  who  it  was  that  died.  They, 
not  knowing,  answered  that  they  could  not  tell ;  how- 
ever, jhe  c-ariier  getting  near  to  the  hearic,  knew 
Santi  iniitanlly,  and  cried  out.  **  Why.  it's  that  Iwoby, 
Sauti  del  Grnndc ;  how  came  the  mad  fellow  to  die 
so  SOON?  a  stupid  dog^'  Santi.  hearing  himself  thus 
abused,  cuuld  not  abstain  from  answering,  yet  with- 
out moving ;  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  cried  out.  **  If  I 
was  alive,  ini-tend  of  being  dead  as  I  now  am.  I'd  let 
you  know  who  Sarjti  del  Grande  is."  On  hearing  the 
dead  man  talk  thus,  the  porters  dropped  their  load, 
and  ran  off  as  if  the  very  devil  was  aHer  them ; 
Santi.  meanwhile,  lay  on  the  ground  weeping  and 
groaning,  and  as  many  came  round  him  to  see  this 
lij|ing  dead,  ond  asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  the 
only  thing  he  could  say  was,  *'Take  and  bury  roe 
where  my  daddy  lies."  A  cousin  of  his,  who  had  re- 
turned from  market,  where  ho  had  been  to  sell  some 
wood,  seeing  him  in  that  smte,  bound  him  safe  on  the 
hearse  and  had  him  taken  home.  His  mother  and 
brother  seeing  him  in  that  condition,  asked  him  what 
was  the  matter,  and  how  he  came  to  be  in  such  a 
state ;  to  which  he  only  answered,  "  Oh  !  I  am  dead, 
bury  me — bury  me  where  my  daddy  lies."  His  bro- 
ther, suspecting  some  one  had  played  him  a  trick,  and 
made  him  beli'ive  that  ho  was  really  dead,  adopted 
the  only  mean^  he  thought  could  bring  him  to  his 
senses,  and,  taking  a  horsewhip,  began  to  lay  it  thick 
and  thin  on  Santi's  back ;  upon  which  Santi,  rouaad 
by  the  blows,  cried  out,  *'  Villain  that  thou  art,  thou 
hast  caused  my  death  by  giving  me  two  capons  in- 
stead of  the  kids  I  asked  thee  for;"  and,  u^wn  this, 
he  run  after  his  brother,  and  began  fighting.  The 
mother,  hearing  the  bustle,  come  in  with  some  neigh- 
boura,  and  parted  them  at  last.  Santi,  much  bruised 
with  the  ropo  that  fastened  him  on,  and  the  shock  of 
the  hearse  vhen  it  fell,  in  addition  to  the  hone-whip- 
ping, was  put  lo  bed  black  and  blue.  After  two  or 
three  da]rs  he  recovered,  went  to  his  usual  work,  but 
swore  he  never  would  go  and  sell  any  thing  at  mar- 
ket again. 


TO  A  SEA-WEED. 

•      PICKED    UP    AFTER    A    STGRII. 

Translated  ft'om  Schiller. 

Exotic !  from  the  soil  no  tiller  ploughs, 

Save  the  rude  surge ;  frcHh  hiripling  from  a  grove 
Above  whose  tops  the  wild  sea-monsiers  rove: 

Have  not  the  genii  harbor'd  in  thy  boughs, 

Thou  filmy  piece  of  wonder !  have  not  those 
Who  still  I  he  tcm{>ORt.  for  thy  rescue  ptnivo. 
And  stronled  thee  thus  far,  the  might  to  prove 

Of  spiritH  that  the  caves  of  ocean  house! 

How  elfie  fn  n  capture  of  the  gianl  spray 
Hast  thou  .  iraiiei'l  free,  slight  ocean  flower. 

As  if  Arach.  i  wavw  thu.s  faultless  loy 
The  full  di  vclop'd  forms  of  fairy  bower ; 

Who  that  bch  ilds  thee  thus,  nor  with  dismay 

Recalls  theo  struggling  thro'  the  storm's  dark  hour ! 

W.  H. 
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THE     GENTLEMAN'S     MAGAZINE. 


EXPEBIKNCES     OF 

A      MODERN     PHILOSOPHER. 


Dans   les  petite*  ho\te9  let    hons   onguena 


LESSON   THE   SECOND. 


X.  Rt-member  that  friends  are  more  easily  lost  than 
made.  Do  not,  therefore,  be  running  al'ier  every  new 
aoqnainlunce.  lest  you  be  thought  ajight.  trifling  fel- 
low, of  general  ngreeablenew,  but  of  no  individual 
value.  Old  Poloniua,  a  staiesman  and  a  gentleman, 
gave  hit  ton  the  aame  advice ;  his  words  ara  worth 
repeating — 

The  friends  ihoa  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel ; 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new  hatcli*d,  unfledged  comrade. 

Do  not  expect  fidelity  in  any  untried  friend — you 
may  meet  with  it,  but  real  friendship  is  as  rare  as  real 
champagne ;  and  the  virtue  frequently  possesses  the 
•flervescence  of  the  wine  without  its  flavor.  When 
Jupiter  required  the  pretrence  of  Fideliry,  and  Mer- 
cury had  vainly  searched  the  palaces  of  kings  and  the 
armies  of  heroes,  a  peasant  diBcovered  the  happy 
maiden  in  a  dog  kennel. 

Friendship,  by  the  way,  to  be  worth  any  thing, 
must,  like  a  rare  and  costly  scent,  he  perfectly  pure. 
A  specious  imitation  may  deceive  the  senses  for  a 
time,  but  the  feculent  mixture  will  not  bear  shaking, 
the  slightest  jar  upsets  its  equability,  and  a  muddiness 
comes  over  the  brightness  of  its  hue.  The  selfish 
friendship  of  the  wordling  is  no  more  lo  compare  with 
the  refined  etherialities  of  an  honest  mind,  than  the 
sweet  smelling  nastiness  sold  by  the  barbers  of  rose 
water,  is  comparable  to  the  heavenly  Attar  of  the 
Orientals. 

XI.  Never  insult  your  cigar  by  igiiiting  him  at  the 
blaze  of  an  oil  lamp,  or  the  white  flame  of  a  fallow 
candle.  A  fetid  smell  will  be  drawn  in,  pervade  the 
herb,  and  totally  annihilate  the  aroma.  There  is 
nothing  better  than  the  Chinese  josiic — if  that  is  not 
to  be  obtained,  burn  a  twist  of  paper. 

XII.  Avoid  all  excess  in  your  costume.  A  gentle- 
man will  never  caricature  his  person  like  a  stage  fop 
in  modern  farce.  A  wealthy  man  can  afToni  to  ap- 
pear plnin  and  neat — a  poor  man  somcMjmcs  is  com- 
pelled to  dresi  rather  exlravoganily,  \vht  ihe  suspicion 
of  his  poverty  should  amuse  the  venom  rf  his  creditors. 
Some  persons  look  genteel  in  a  well  worn  coat  and  nap- 
less beaver — others  appear  gTo^nhtiMtd  in  the  best 
broad  cloth  fabrications  and  correct  otceterafi — a  man, 
too,  may  look  yery  Broad  way  ish  among.«t  the  loafers 
of  the  Five  Points,  who  would  appear  rather  Five 
Pointish  amongst  the  swells  in  Broadway. 

Dandj^m  is  fit  only  for  free  niggers.  An  outrageous 
and  useless  peculiarity  in  the  shape  or  color  of  your 
coat  or  hat,  is  an  insult  to  the  good  aense  of  the  com- 


munity at  large.  A  great  display  of  broochei,  1 
pins,  rings,  and  chains,  is  fit  only  for  jeweller's 
men,. blacklegs,  and  foreign  swindlers.  A  gentl 
should  paint  his  nose  pea  green  in  preference  to  i 
trinkali  aa  a  mark  of  respectability.  The  Spi 
enacted  sumptuary  laws  against  the  excessive  i 
jewellery.  None  but  courtezans  were  allowi 
wear  golden  ornaments,  under  pain  of  death ;  an 
of  the  SeleucidsB  decreed  that  no  lady  should 
the  streets  with  more  than  one  servant  in  attend 
unless  she  were  helples^y  drunk— or  wear  ji 
of  any  sort,  under  pain  of  being  considered 
moua. 

XIII.  Asafcetida  is  the  very  best  sauce  it 
world  for  a  broiL  Have  your  plate  made  ho! ; 
couple  of  drops  of  the  genuine  tincture  fall  on  th 
of  your  knife,  and  rub  them,  with  a  small  |Me 
butter,  well  over  the  plate.  Let  your  steak  or 
be  removed  from  the  gridiron  to  the  plate,  and 
have  a  tavce  piquanle  superior  to  any  other  cob<I 
in  creation,  and  partaking  of  the  excellencies  o 
clove,  allspice,  and  garlic,  without  any  of  their 
sive  qualities.  Experimentalize  beibte  you  tui 
your  nose.  The  ancients  delighted  in  the  use  o 
gum,  and  called  it  "  food  for  the  Gods."  It 
wholesome  member  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  an 
Orientala  use  it  profusely  in  their  various  sauces 

XIV.  Never  tell  a  lie.  This  advice  may  appear  r 
lously  childish,  but  its  practice  is  the  choicest  n 
in  my  philosophy.  I  have  heard  various  cosmo 
professors  support  the  stale  gallows-tickling  pr 
that  the  truth  is  not  to  be  told  at  all  times.  1 
adage  admits  ^  a  double  sense  \  extreme  cases 
arise,  wherein  it  would  ru)t  be  wholesome  to  te! 
exact  fact — remain  silent,  but  lie  not,  for  nothin 
justify  the  paltriness  of  deceit.  Truth  has  been 
ed  the  conformity  of  exprenion  to  thought ;  but 
vocation  is  the  expedient  of  a  mean  mind  to 
telling  the  truth  wiihdut  verbally  telling  a  lie. 
willingly  risk  our  lives  if  our  veracity  is  impu 
yet  thousands  daily  put  it  in  the  power  of  thcL 
mies  te  prove  them  liars.  The  8lighte«t  taint 
mendacious  propensity  destroys  every  pretension 
character  of  a  gentleman,  and  a  paltry  lie  ma; 
you  a  valuable  friend.  A  youth  at  college  ind 
in  what  is  frequently  called  a  harmless  white  li< 
had  been  prr>fu8e  with  the  ladies,  and  foolish  npc 
race  course — his  father  requested  him  to  be 
careful  in  the  expenditure  of  the  next  hdf  yeai 
come.  '*Dear  father,**  he  wnite  in  answer,**] 
never  touch  het  again,  but  spend  every  dollar 
prudence."  Now,  Bet  was  the  name  of  his  diao 
raiitreas,  and  Prudence  was  the  new  one.    It  ^ 
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,  bu  a  dfltr  one.  Hii  father  found  out  the 
,  aod  turned  him  forth  a  pennylen  outcait. 
m  penoot  can  fell  a  lie  with  an  impertar- 
X — and  you  can  no  more  discover  that  they 
ig  fiileehoodg,  than  you  can  tell  by  the  tone 
pper  of  the  town  clock  that  it  is  an  hour 
But,  in  general,  a  little  attentive  obeerra- 
ionvince. 

ron  suspect  your  dear  friend  tells  you  lies, 
well  the  workings  of  his  lips  and  eyei ; 
KMith  twitches,  and  eyelids  wink, 
Mrfaat  you  please,  but  I  know  what  to  think. 

r  yon  are  dyspeptic,  drink  Madeira.  It  pos- 
more  delicate  flavor  than  Sherry,  but  is 
ihtuous,  and  very  little  more  acidulous.  It 
eondition  unless  it  has  been  kept  for  ten 
wood,  and  for  twice  that  time  in  bottle, 
fine  cannot  be  too  old.  Sea  voyages  assist 
it.  but  age  can  alone  deprive  it  of  the  ori- 
linesB.  and  bestow  that  agreeable  pungency, 
sweetishnesB,  and  nutty  flavor,  which  is  so 
Blvd.  It  is  too  oHen  spoiled  by  the  addition 
'  when  racked  off*;  and  an  adulterating  com* 
bunt  almonds  and  tansey  is  frequently  ad- 
re  it  some  of  iu  wonted  peculiarities. 
Du  not  be  ashamed  of  your  station  in  life,  be 
3  humble.  An  honest  ambition  is  praise- 
ut  thousands  of  young  men  have  doomed 
■  to  everlasting  misery  by  indulging  in  an 
iog  denre  to  appear  of  extra  importance  in 
if  lyfiik  The  frog  endeavored  to  swell  him- 
I  tias  of  the  ox,  and  burst  himself  in  the  at- 

A  custom  has  lately  been  introduced  from 
■t  deserves  the  severest  reprehension — that 


of  drinking  soda  water  immediately  after  eating  a 
hearty  dinner.  Unless  a  roan  has  the  stomach  of 
an  ostrich,  this  habit  must  produce  serious  indi> 
gestion.  A  violent  hiccough,  and  other  eructant 
pleasantnesses  are  likely  to  result,  with  ccmsiderabl» 
acidity  of  stomach,  particularly  if  you  indulge  in 
much  wine. 

XVIII.  Quotations,  unless  very  pertinent  or  very 
pretty,  are  absolute  insults  to  your  hearers  or  readea. 
On  the  other  hand, a  forcibly* written,  well-iiroed  eztmoi» 
gives  a  terrific  power  to  n  peroration,  and  graces, ; 
to-wise,  the  beginning  of  a  chapter.  Avoid  the 
of  phrases  in  foreign  tongues  ;  excepting  always  the 
various  idiomatic  terms  in  French  and  Latin,  which 
may  almost  be  considered  as  embodied  in  the  Elnglish 
language — for  without  their  use  we  should  have  to 
fabricate  longer  and  less  expressive  sentences.  But 
beware  how  you  handle  a  line  in  a  language  you  are 
not  intimately  acquainted  with — the  most  trivial  in- 
stance of  cacography  or  cacology  betrays  your  pre- 
sumption— and  you  are  sure  to  receive  the  duckmg 
you  deserve  for  gelling  out  of  your  depth.  A  Spanish 
padre  of  some  distincitun,  visited  England  in  an  offi- 
cial capacity,  and  cut  a  very  distinguished  figure  at 
various  literary  parlies  and  conversaxiones.  His  man- 
ners were  elegant,  and  his  £nglish  passably  correct 
The  father  was  not  content  with  a  middle  path  of 
fame — he  would  speechify,  and  be  conspicuous.  £n- 
counteiing  Dr.  Johnson  at  a  dinner  party,  he  latmched 
forth  in  profuse  praise  of  '*  The  Rambler,*'  and  in  a 
speech  of  considerable  length,  proposed  the  health  of 
the  author ;  but  mistaking  the  name,  and  confounding 
the  properties  of  an  apparent  synonyme,  he  proposed 
the  health  of  Doctor  Johnson,  the  greatest  vagabond  in 
the  world.  The  cachinnatory  shouts  aroused  the  Doc- 
tor's ire — he  pitched  into  the  padre,  and  terrifically 
used  him  up.  B. 


WE     MISS    THEE. 


BY     C.    H.    WATIftMAlC< 


9m  thee  when  the  evening  shades 
Fall  sadly  to  the  ground  ; 

Kho  of  ihy  footsteps  comes. 
To  break  the  silence  round. 


thee  when  the  silver  stars 
Peep  fjpom  the  blue  of  heaven ; 
Ihoa  wert  wont  to  watch  their  light, 
Burst  on  the  summer  even. 

mim  thee  when  the  balmy  breeze 
\  sighing  sadly  near  ,* 
wimiir  of  thy  voice 
VbId  ov  Usfning  ear. 


We  miss  thee  when  the  merry  laugh 
Rings  out  in  gladness  free ; 

Thine  absent  tone  is  wanting  there. 
To  swell  its  notes  of  glee. 

We  miss  thee  in  the  pleasant  paths 

Thy  feet  have  press'd  with  ours; 

We  miss  the  hand  that  pluck'd  for  us. 

Spring's  bright  and  blooming  flow' 

We  miss  thee  from  the  household  hearth. 
And  from  the  busy  mart; 

Oh!  we  have  miss'd  thee  every  where. 
Save  in  the  loving  heart 
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BY     ROB'BKT    SVLLIVAN. 


There  is  n  mafnet-Iike  attraction  in 
Tbeae  waien  to  ih*  inagi native  fov't. 
That  linka  the  viewleM  with  the  visible. 
And  pictures  things  unseen. 


In  the  early  pert  of  my  life,  I  was  fond  of  sportiog, 
and  poasessed  on  adveniurous  turn  of  mind,  which 
ireqoently  led  me  many  days*  journey  from  home,  ez- 
ploring  the  country,  with  little  care  for  any  means  of 
aubsiateuce  beyond  my  dogs  and  gun.  In  one  of  these 
nunblM,  alx)ut  the  month  of  December,  I  continued  to 
follow  my  game  far  into  the  Low  Countivs,  where  I 
was  awampeti  and  bewildered  amongst  wild  fowl  of 
jevery  description.  My  eagerness  led  me  on  and  on, 
I  knew  not  whitheft  till  I  found  myself,  towarda  dusk. 
in  the  middle  of  a  large  moor,  which  seemed  destined 
to  be  my  bed  for  the  night.  The  prospect  was  not 
very  comfortable,  for  I  was  wet  through,  and  well 
nigh  atarved. 

Whilst  nosiog  what  waa  to  become  of  me,  I  reach- 
ed the  broken  towing  path  of  an  old  and  apparently 
deaerled  river,  for  I  could  perceive  no  recent  trace  of 
horses,  and'  a  dilapidated  look,  hard  by,  was  covered 
with  moss,  as  though  it  had  not  been  opened  for  a 
suxuIl  1  took  my  seat  upon  the  decayed  handle  of 
the  gate,  and  looked  wistfully  along  the  banks,  in  the 
faint  hope  of  spying  some  solitary  barge  which  might 
aupply  my  necessities..  Fortune  was  disposed  to  favour 
me ;  for,  as  my  eye  gradually  rose  towards  the  cold, 
blue  distance,  I  oould  distinctly  see  a  little  column 
of  moving  smoke.  In  a  moment  afterwards,  1  disco- 
vered a  red  night-cap,  and  heard  the  snack  of  a  whip. 
Never  did  any  thing  come  more  opportunely. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  boat  arrived  at  the  lock.  It 
was  laden  with  coals,  but  my  habits  had  rendered  me 
not  over  difficult  as  to  accommodation,  and  it  answer* 
ed  my  purpose  as  well  as  could  be  wished.  The 
captain,  who  was  likewise  all  the  attendants,  except- 
ing a  ragged  boy  who  flogged  the  horses,  was  an  in- 
telligent fellow  enough  for  his  kind,  and  informed  me 
that  I  was  ten  or  a  dozen  miles  from  the  nearest  house, 
which  it  was  impoMible  for  me  to  -find,  and  twenty 
from  Wild  Water  Pond,  whither  he  was  bound.  As 
he  described  the  country  onwards  to  be  « -grand  ren- 
dezvous for  wild  duoks,  and  it  signified  very  little  in 
which  directian  I  trayeiled,  I  stepped  on  board,  and 
took  up  my  qoarten  in  his  little  smoky  cabin. 

My  companion  had  been  chosen  for  his  present 
occupation  (for  which  beingp  of  civilized  regions  would 
have  had  little  fancy)  from  the  vagrant  tribes  of  those 
parts,'  who  were  in  the  habit  of  being  driven  about 
from  plfce  to  place  by  the  floods,  and  my  predilections 
for  wandering  appeared  to  win  much  upon  his  regard. 
He  told  me  long  stories  of  the  weariness  of  working  a 
barge  along  a  river  where  nothing  waa  moving,  and 
how  it  vm  only  snpportaUe  m  winter  time,  when  it 


waa  cold  aleeping  under  a  hedge,  and  the  fowb 
hot  Id  roost,  and  suppers  were  scarce.    He 
hinaalf  likewise  with  the  reflection  that  it 
lent  sport  to  steal  after  the  wild  birds, 
with  an  old  brass  fire>loc:k,  six  feet  long,  and 
up  to  the  muzzle ;  and  that,  if  the  place  waa 
there  was  the  less  danger  of  interruption  froia 
keepers  and  justices  of  the  peace.    Things, 
were  shortly  to  undergo  a  vast  revolution.  All  the 
which  I  saw  to  the  right  and  left  was  to  be 

into  parka  and  pleasure-grounds,  all  the  peat  ,^ 

were  to  be  fish  ponds,  and  every  bulrush  was  to  ^Klt^ 
up  into  an  oak  tree.  And  then  for  fine  houaas!  ihtf 
were  to  stand  as  thick  as  daisies!  Upon  inqninng  iMJ 
was  to  perform  all  these  prodigies,  1  was  told  that  Aif  ; 
were  to  be  the  work  of  the  great  man  who  had  Mt. 
a  house  in  the  Pond. 

This  great  man,  it  appeared,  was  not  very  gnat  pt^ 
but  meant  to  be  so  shortly.  He  had  the  chanctarif 
having  imdertaken  wonderful  projads  which  no  Qt$ 
else  had  ever  thought  of,  and,  tboagh  tiiey  nevar  f$ 
repaid  his  pains,  he  was  allowed  on  all  handa  to  l| 
the  greatest  genius  in  the  world,  and  sure  to  be  stiam^ 
ly  rich  some  day  or  other.  In  other  words,  ha  faal 
been  an  unsuccessful  speculator,  and  w*as  detemiMi 
to  persevere  until  he  made  or  marred  himself.  Amoo^ 
other  wise  calculations,  he  had  taken  it  into  his  hsal 
Uiat  it  was  cheaper  to  buy  water  than  land,  and  kal 
purchased  Wild  Water  Pond,  an  inierminable  shaH 
of  that  element,  only  broken  by  a  few  beds  of  but 
rushes,  and  small  islands  of  quagmire,  fur  the  purpost 
of  draining,  it.  and  planting  it,  and  doing  heavea* 
knows-what  with  it.  till  buih  the  lord  and  the  land 
were  to  thrive  for  all  the  world  like  Jack  and  the 
stalk. 

Like  speculators  in  general,  Mr.  Carroll,  which 
the  wise  man's  name,  was  too  aaach  occupied  to  oan< 
sider  the  comforts  of  those  who  dcpooded  upon  hia 
and  had  brought  a  patient,  fentle-heasted  wife,  M 
recruit  a  sickly  oonatiiution  in  the  strong  holds  if 
typhus  and  the  ague.  There  was  likewise  a  yoitt| 
lady  whom  he  called  his  daughter,  but  who  want  }a§ 
another  name.  From  this  1  concluded  that  the  tnothai 
had  been  married  twice,  and  had  probably  bersal 
been  the  subject  of  a  speculation,  and  made  her  fortuw 
a  stepping-stone  to  the  Pond,  in  which  they  stood  m 
good  a  chance  of  sinking  together.  All  this  gav«  an 
but  sorry  prepossessions  of  Mr.  Carrol,  and  I  oovlc 
learn  nothing  better,  excepting  that  he  did  good  ta 
employing  the  poor  upon  his  embankments,  and  aetliBI 
the  boats  to  work  to  bring  neceasariea  which  cooli 
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ane  by  no  oiker  meant.  Our  cargo  of  coab  wmm  in- 
coded  to  keep  the  rot  out  of  tfaete  identical  walli ; 
lod,  when  ii  wai  delivered.  I  oould  either  return  by 
he  tame  ooDTejranee,  or  remain  at  the  Wild  Water 
U)ck  House  and  take  a  lenon  in  making  a  fortune. 

Oar  voyage  continued  through  the  night,  and,  at 

(■f  break,  the  aipeci  of  the  country,  aa  £ir  at  I  could 

■die  ihiough  the  dense  vapoun,  had  only  changed  for 

he  vone.  the  bog  eiteodingfroro  about  ten  leet  below 

ke  bed  of  the  river  even  up  to  the  lioriaon.    The 

■ereaaed  myriads  of  waterfowl  showed  that  every 

Mp  we  advanced  was  ftrther  and  (arther  from  the 

of  human  beii^.    -By  degrees,  the  green,  ooiy 

became  more  inierMCieU  by  stagnant  poola,  which 

locd  to  grow  wider,  till  the  whole  country  open- 

■1  Bpon  .na  like  a  boundless  ocean.    About  it.  as  I 

hne  befivtt  aaid,  were  varioun  dusters  of  wild,  wil- 

Inqr  adanda.  and  en  one  of  these,  which  was  of  the 

■BH  eoosideiable  extent,  an»e  ike  forlorn  white  walls 

tf  a  newly  bnilt  mansion.  As  I  gaied  upon  the  desolate 

flfeode,  1  ounld  not  restrain  an  expressiori  of  indignation 

M  Ae  hMTtlem  being  who  could  hope  to  prosper  by 

It  of  all  domestic  solicitude.   Had  he 

by  himself,  I  could  have  pardoned  and 

im  ftr  a  madman;  but  to  bring  others,  who 

If  riMir  compiiaHCe,  that  they  were  worthy 

.of  hotr  Am,  waaan  oflenoe  lor  which,  my  companion 

^paed  with  me,  be  ought  to  have  had  hii  house  tied 

Jboit  bis  neck  jmd  been  smothered  in  hisownawamp. 

The  Lsck  House,  at  which  I  was  to  lodge,  was  a 

•«nU,  lUDOHa  kat,  inhabited  by  an  old  couple,  who 

4NM  an  scriokaa  vlith  the  rbeamatism,  and  received 

JM  apan  mitchei  The  eight  of  a  human  iaoe  seemed 

their  kearts,  for  they  told  me  tliat.  though 

would  be  mighty  fine  in  summer,  if  it 

VMoolfnr  ilie  gnats,  people  had  no  great  admiration 

itry  ttaereabouts.    As  for  the  great  man. 

ID  see  him.     All  the  world  were  afraid 

he  was  so  wonderfully  clever  and  had 

deep  ditches. 

Ciaedjuuls!  They  had  slock  to  their  home  as  tena- 

■Hriy  m  a  bnce  of  dab  chicks,  and  had  never  left 

^  inapt  lo  bwy  their  chiklren.  who  hod  all  been 

■10  soce  throats.    They  loved  to  dabble  about 

They  had  employment  in  keeping  the 

^^  flf  the  Lock.  «nd  doctoring  their  rhearoatisms. 

Aiy  kid  amneement  in  eetting  eel  pots  in  the  waste 

^MVriihiek  tumbled  through  their  pen  into  the  great 

■u*s  Food  (a  circumstance  which  added  materially 

basaiof  avooaiioae) ;  and  they  had  the  ■atis- 

oT.koTing  grown  lusty,  which  showed  that. 

the  Afonsaid  rheumatism,  the  place  agreed 

Itt  iheir  oiaatiliitioDs.    Ko  w^mder,  then,  that  these 

and  aatraveUcd  persons  were  somewhat 

by  ike  .feoius  of  such  a  magician  as  Mr. 

-teol,  who  -had  astonished  all  the  wild  geese  and 

LHU  in  the  oouotcy.    Before  I  hod  been  half  an 

I,  I  had  hesrd  wonders  enough  to 

md,Mod  ^yiniarcat  for  this  strange  penon's 

[kkdi  waa  cooaiderably  heightened  by  the 

tbo  daughter,  increased  into  a  determi- 

if  ksBwaw  aomeihing  about  them.    Having 

oMigations  to  my  friend  of  the 


barge,  and  acquainted  him  that  it  was  not  my  intention 
to  return  with  bini.I  committed  myself  to  a  crazy  mud 
boat,  and  pushed  off  lo  sliuor,  and  meditate  how  to 
scrape  acquaioiance. 

In  my  progress  I  saw  hosts  of  half  naked  wretches, 
toiling  up  to  their  eyes  in  slime  and  slough ;  but  I  could 
not  perceive  that  the  water-mark  had  sunk  one  jot 
from  its  original  height,  and  Mr.  Garrors  bargain 
seemed  by  no  means  to  improve  upon  acquaintance. 
The  only  crop  which  it  was  ever  Ukely  to  yield  waa 
of  ducks  and  geese,  of  which,  indeed,  there  was  such 
abundance  that  they  soon  put  the  proprietor  jiad 
his  ouiioem«  quite  out  of  my  head.  I  followed  then 
from  island  tu  island,  sometimes  punting  and  sometimes 
wading,  acrdrUing  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  which 
varied  coiMbiuntly  from  six  inches  to  twice  the  nomber 
of  leei,  till,  HK  usual,  1  found  myself  benighted. 

FortuiMiiely.  the  great  man's  house  was  not  shut  up. 
and  while  this  was  the  case,  there  was  no  possibility 
of  losing  sight  of  his  lights,  for  which  I  straightway 
directed  my  course.  It  was  no  bad  opportunity  for 
gratifying  my  curiosity  by  introducing  myself  as  a 
benighted  traveller,  and  I  moored  my  shallop  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  window.  The  room  was  large, 
and  barely  furnished,  and  like  the  handiwork  of  ape- 
culaiora  in  general,  unfinished.  Mr.  Carrol  was  aitting 
at  the  toble.  He  was  a  iquare  built,  middWaged 
■mn,  dressed  in  a  short  green  jacket  and  high  mod 
boots.  His  countenance  was  dark,  forbiddjng  and 
disappointed;  and  his  manner,  when  he  muttered  a 
few  words  over  a  plan  or  calculation,  which  was 
lying  before  him,  seemed  abrupt  and  petulant.  His 
wife  sat  opposite  to  him  with  her  work,  and  formed  a 
strong  contrast.  She  was  handsome  and  mild  looking, 
like  one  wliose  fate  was  ordained  to  be  ruled  by  others, 
and  the  pale  melancholy  of  her  oheek  bore  witness 
that  this  rule  had  nut  alwoys  been  in  imiscm  with  her 
inclinations.  By  the  fire,  with  her  hands  before  her, 
as  though  her  thooghu  were  too  busy  to  allow  them 
ucriipatk>n,  and  her  eyes  turning  from  one  to  the  other 
of  her  companions,  with  alternate  fondness  and  iudig- 
nntion.  sat  the  doaghter.  Her  features  were  hand- 
some like  her  mother's,  but  there  was  a  decision  of 
oharaoter  about  them  which  rendered  them  far  mote 
remarkahlp.  particularly  in  one  so  young.  Her  fine 
dark  eye  won  full  of  impetuous  feeling,  and  her  whole 
person  wnnof  the  stamp  which  nature  is  wont  to  place 
upon  spiriis  of  unusual  order.  This  was  a  being  woidi 
knowing ;  ond,  in  Respite  of  a  blundorbass  and  several 
other  weapiins  which  were  hanging  over  the  fir^plaoe 
1  fang  boldly  at  the  door. 

The  house  was  so  formed  that  I  could  see  into  the 
room  even  here.  The  party  looked  at  each  other  in 
cunsidenble  surprise  at  the  prospect  of  a  visiter,  and 
well  they  might,  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  scanty  neigh- 
bourhood, the  approach  to  their  abode  was  calculated 
to  make  people  call  at  seasonable  houn,  if  it  produoad 
no  other  advantage.  Before  the  door  waa  opened,  I 
saw  Carrol  move  closer  to  his  depot  of  arms, 
he  stood  frowning  and  listening  to  the  parley  bet^ 
me  and  the  servant.  As  I  told  ny  tale  of  disttom 
he  evidently  utieied  -an  oxolanoiaon  of  impatience, 
and  his  wife  as  evidently  beaought  kam  to  invite  tko 
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■tranger  to  his  firetide.  The  younger  lady  said  nothing, 
save  what  was  conveyed  in  a  look  of  contempt  at  the 
inheepilality  of  her  step-father.  Finally.  Mr.  Carrol 
came  to  the  door  himself,  and,  with  a  scowling  sort  of 
courtesy,  desired  me  to  wnlk  in  till  he  procured  a 
guide  for  me. 

The  story  of  my  appearance  in  those  regions  was  a 
ncceesary  fill-up  of  the  interval  before  the  guide  and 
lantern  were  ready,  and  I  soon  contrived  to  dinipate 
all  suspicions  of  evil  designs.  The  speculator  talked 
a  few  disjointed  words  atwut  dark  nights  and  deep 
waters,  made  a  few  unintelligible  allusions  to  the  arts 
of  draining  and  planting,  and,  by  degrees,  dropped  off 
to  his  plan.  The  conversation  went  on  well  enough 
without  him.  while  the  only  indication  o(  his  knowing 
what  it  was  about  was  an  occasional  deep-mouthed 
fragment,  and  sometimes  merely  a  scowl.  It  was  clear 
enough  that  be  hated  company  and  convertaiiun,  which 
disturbed  his  calculations;  but  the  geniliness  uf  his 
wife,  and  the  brilliant  spirit  of  her  doughter,  made  his 
abetraciion  a  matiar  of  small  import.  I  was  welcom- 
ed  by  the  former  as  an  acceptable  addition  to  their 
neighbourhood,  and  the  latter  completed  her  mother's 
meaning,  with  an  assurance  that  their  situation  eould 
hardly  be  called  retired,  when  they  were  within  five 
miles  of  a  village,  which  the  floods  permitted  them  to 
approach  at  least  three  or  four  times  in  the  year.  To 
be  sure,  they  had  not  always  taken  advantage  of  these 
opportunities,  because  Mr.  Carrol  was  sometimes  nn* 
able  to  spare  a  boat  from  his  workmen  to  convey  them 
to  the  towing  path ;  but  then  the  old  people  from  the 
Lock  House  came  once  a  month  to  be  cured  of  the 
ague,  and  altogether  their  situation  was  very  charm* 
ing. 

There  was  a  sweetness  of  voice  and  fondness  of 
manner  towards  her  mother,  which  contrasted  strange- 
ly in  this  beautiful  girl  with  the  fearless  sarcasm 
which  she  now  and  then  levelled  at  Carrvl,  and  I  ^iu 
almost  in  doubt  whether  the  was  rouf»t  lu  Im  udniired 
or  dreaded.  I  longed  to  have  opportuniin  ^  lor  jadg- 
ing,  and  endeavoured  to  bespeak  favour  und  future 
invitatioos  by  entering  into  the  projeotor'a  plans.  1 
declared  (Heaven  forgive  me  t)  that  they  were,  some- 
how or  other,  likely  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  mankind; 
and  Carrol,  though  a  great  speculator,  L>etng  no  con* 
siderable  genius,  suffered  me  very  easily  to  entrap  him 
into  a  permission  to  inspect  the  dykes  and  drains  by 
which  his  name  was  to  swim  down  to  posterity.  1 
took  my  leave  with  numerous  acknowledgments,  and 
was  made  happy  by  a  growl  and  a  nod,  which  I  con- 
sidered a  little  more  friendly  than  my  reception  had 
been. 

Long  after  I  had  retired  to  bed,  the  images  of  Car- 
rol and  his  wife,  with  the  striking  beauty  and  vivacity 
of  her  daughter,  kept  flitting  through  my  mind  in  a 
kind  of  waking  dreaminess,  which  was  any  thing  but 
rest.  The  first  was  evidently  a  low-born  man,  of  a 
coarse,  unfeeling  character ;  tyrannical  to  thooe  who 
would  permit  him  to  be  so,  and  very  easily  to  be 
cowed  by  those  who  withstood  him.  This  was  clearly 
made  out  io  his  opposite  maimer  to  the  two  latter, 
upon  whose  uncomfiirtable  prospedi  I  oontioaed  to 
dwell  till  I  almoat  wished  that  I  had  not  inuodnead 


myself,  and  then  to  devise  imponible, 
plans  for  their  deliverance. 

I  rose  early  in  the  rooming,  and,  having 
myself  as  decently  as  my  wardrobe  pennilledl, 
dered  restlessly  up  and  down  the  river  till  it 
to  take  advantage  of  Carroll's  courtesy ;  that  is  toi 
till  1  had  watched  him  out  to  the  superini 
his  workmen.    I  then  darted  my  punt  over 
Mansion  of  the  Mosw,  and  was  shown  in  to  the 
of  my  somewhat  hasiy  concern. 

I  was  received,  1  thought,  with  more  pU 
less  restraint  than  such  a  stranger  might  have 
ed.  Had  it  been  more  in  the  world,  I  should 
not  have  had  so  much  to  boast  of;  but,  in  a  d< 
sight  of  a  human  face,  however  unworthy,  is  nor  j 
nificant  event.  I  soon  found  myself  perfectly  aeqi 
ed,and  lost  no  time  in  adding  a  thousand  rivefi 
falters  which  had  been  cast  over  me  at  fint 
The  spirit  of  Lucy,  which  had  appalled  me  the 
before,  was,  in  the  abMCiice  of  her  step-father,  m 
to  all  the  grntleness  of  hpr  mother.  The  talent 
was  burning  in  her  large  hazel  eyes  seemed 
court  concealment  than  display;  the  modest  dil 
with  which  she  uttered  her  opinions  was  beaniifili 
the  blush  upon  her  cheek ;  and  the  natnra  oC) 
whole  manner  showed,  that  her  disposition 
proof  against  the  gift  of  transcendent  lovelinca. 
was  the  very  opposite  of  what  I  had  been  led  to^ 
pect — she  was  far  more  than  I  had  yet  power  to  i 
ceive.  Her  feelings  were  no  less  variooa  tlm  M 
personal  attractions,  and  her  devotion  to  those  iil4 
she  loved  was  only  to  be  matched  by  her  dii 
for  every  thing  which  appertained  to  herielC 
so  uncongenial  to  a  young  and  affectionate  heait,  i 
even  oppression,  she  could  have  borne  with 
tion ;  but  when  these  evils  were  applied  to  her 
complaining  mother — when  she  saw  her  spirit 
her  health  declining,  hor  meek  and  sorrowful 
ii|>ertion8  to  ihe  comfort  which  fche  had  sacrificed, nH 
her  quiet  endeavours  to  make  the  most  of  the  IW 
wliich  was  lefl — her  blood  leaped  up  against  ifae  H 
feeling  cause  of  it  all,  and  her  tongue  viras  armed  nM 
bitterness  profiortionate  to  his  incapacity  to  appiecM 
it.  These,  in  their  full  extent,  were  afler  observatiai 
but,  on  the  morning  of  which  I  am  speaking,  they  «■ 
shadowed  out  sufficiently  to  convince  me  that  Lie 
was  the  purest  embodiment  of  feeling  which  I  ki 
yet  beheld.  Her  mind  was  a  cloudless  sky,  and  ew 
thought  a  star. 

My  visit  was  long,  and  only  interrupted  by  Oui 
towards  its  conclusion.  He  came  in  with  no  VM 
prepossessing  countenance,  confounding  the  rain  nki 
was  filling  his  pond  as  Tast  as  he  baled  it  ouUlfl 
vowing  stoutly  that  he  would  go  to  law  with  the  p 
prietors  of  the  river  for  giving  him  the  benefit  of  Ai 
waste  water.  After  he  had  expended  somewhat  el| 
choler,  or  rather  restrained  it  under  the  influeQl|i 
Lucy*s  keen  glanee  of  irony,  he  turned  to  me  mp 
nod  of  recognition,  and  entered  into  his  nsnal  ain 
conversation,  breaking  every  half  sentence  uMl 
reference  to  his  pocket  book,  aa  if  he  were  ■Hi) 
time  reckoning  bow  many  paila  fiiU  were  yet  tof 
thrown  out  of  his  everiaiting  pond.    He  gave  ■■ 
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9d,mfkrm  I  oould  gmther,  that  he  was  not 
ee  me.  nor  jet  perticukrly  gled — that  I  might 
tDOugh  to  talk  to  the  ladiea,  to  whom  he  had 
to  talk  himaelf,  and  that  I  might  luit  my  con- 
»  eitlier  in  coming  or  tiaying  away.  I  wai 
ind  him,  becaue  he  should  not  mind  me, 
onU  make  thing*  pleasant  ibr  all  partiea,  and* 
prevent  his  hearing  any  more  complaints  as 
ofaociety. 

Mk  House  then  was  to  be  my  home  ibr  a 
iriod  than  I  had  expected.    When  I  returned 
Mmd  my  good  genius  of  the  coal-boat  prepar- 
anoiher  cruise  throogh  the  bogs,  and  I  look 
[p  of  the  opportunity  to  supply  myself  with 
oe  couTeniences  of  which  I  stood  in  need. 
Ills  to  the  Mansion  of  the  Moss  were  constant, 
leqoainiance  became  more  and  mure  familiar, 
iniMion  of  a  day  was  a  sobject  of  playful  re- 
lee.    Even  Carrol,  though  he  kept  his  word, 
little  more  notice  of  me  than  he  would  of  a 
■ppeared  to  grow  more  friendly,  now  and  then 
I  foogfa  Joke,  and  once  or  twice,  when  the 
«aa  fine,  and  the  sinking  of  his  pond  had 
I  eomiponding  rise  in  his  spirits,  invited  me 
with  Urn,  and  discuss  the  progress  of  his  im- 
■fc    Cki  these  occasions  I  saw  more  of  the 
■racier  tlian  I  should  perhaps  have  discovered 
Iker  eirenmstances.     He  drank  freely,  and 
hen  loae  sight  of  his  habitual  caution,  and 
^Us  lacitomity.  This,  however,  by  no  means 
i  ay  opinioo  of  him,  for  the  more  his  mind 
Ike  man  dark  and  repulsive  it  appeared.  His 
MBca  of  eoDveisation,  next  to  his  dykes,  and 
mil  wfaidi  he  had  commenced  against  the 
Her,  were  the  abuie  of  his  two  innocent  vic- 
eoe  of  whom  be  aftcred  to  despise  for  im- 
while  be  hated  the  other  for  repaying  that 
KvpB  himself.     He  did  not  wish  to  conceal 
kid  Harried  for  money  to  csrry  on  his  specn* 
aid  detailed,  with  a  brutal  exultation,  the 
f  which  he  had  won  his  unsuspecting  wife, 
'sbe  had  begun  to  repent  her  bargain  too  late. 
U  then  work  himself  up  into  tMger,  and  de> 
Miher  it  was  not  a  hard  case  that  some  of  her 
MS  still  beyond  his  power,  and  intended  for 
daughter ;  and  finally  wished  that  the 
typhus  fever  would  fly  away  with  them 
Many  a  time  did  I  bum  to  dash  the 
mn  the  ruffian's  throat,  but  my  admission  to 
i  depended  upon  my  keeping  terms  with  him, 
id  to  listen  patiently  till  he  was  well  sotted 
pad  off  to  sleep. 

sj  to  all  our  expectations,  the  waste  water 
■decided  in  his  favour,  and  he  really  showed, 
'  or  two.  something  like  a  happy  face.  His 
■•  when  he  marshalled  bis  workmen  to  dam 
doiee,  was  beyond  all  bounds,  and  he  was 
:  thai,  by  that  day  month,  there  would  not  be 
f  wafer  in  Au  park.  In  less  than  a  week,  a 
I  fiiaad  aa  impenetrable  as  the  walls  of  Tyre, 
•  WW  not  a  penon  present  who  surveyed  it 
pmfiMt  admintion— except,  indeed,  my  old 
€  te  Leek  Hioine,  who  assured  me.  with 


much  lamentation,  that  their  fishing  was  entirely 
spoiled. 

Afler  the  embankment  was  finished,  I  returned  with 
Carroll  to  dinner.  He  did  the  honoun  of  his  house  so 
well,  that  I  could  almost  fancy  how  his  wife  came  to 
be  deceived  into  marrying  him;  and  his  victims  gazed 
upon  him.  an  much  as  to  say,  *'  Why  can  you  not  al- 
ways be  thus  r*  The  only  drawback  upon  our  plea- 
sure was  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  which  continued  all 
the  evening  lu  patter  against  the  window,  as  though 
it  threatened  to  avenge  the  cause  of  the  river. 

**Ay,  ay!"  exclaimed  Carrol,  every  five  minutes, 
"  I  hear  you !  How  that  cursed  sluice  would  be 
pouring  now  if  its  mouth  were  not  stopped!" 

When  I  leii  theai  for  the  night,  the  rnin  wan  coming 
down  in  a  duliigc,  and  the  wind  beat  me  about  fear- 
fully. I  could  scarcely  accomplish  the  voyage  te  my 
cabin,  and  when  I  arrived  there  I  was  half  drowned. 
It  was  as  wild  a  storm  as  I  had  ever  witnessed ;  and, 
when  I  lay  down  in  my  bed,  (  had  serious  doubts 
whether  our  little  building  was  not  going  to  take 
flight    Nevertheless,  I  dropped  off  asleep. 

I  believe  my  slumbers  continued  to  bid  defiance  to 
the  elements  till  two  or  three  o'clock.  About  this 
time,  I  was  awakened  by  the  most  tremendous  uproar 
I  ever  heard.  At  first,  I  oould  not  make  out  what  it 
was.  I  started  up,  and  shouted  to  my  old  landlord, 
but  both  he  and  hir  partner  had  already  hopped  out 
upon  (heir  crutches  to  see  whether  [the^world  was 
over,  and  I  threw  en  my  clothes  as  hastily  as  1  could 
to  follow  thoir  example. 

The  storm  had  ceased,  and  the  bright  moonshine 
settled  oar  doubts,  as  to  what  was  the  matter,  at  the 
fint  glance.  The  hoppy  result  of  Carrol's  lawsuit, 
and  his  excellent  dam.  had  been  the  accumulation  of 
more  water  than  the  river  could  hold.  About  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  old  rotten  bank  had  given  way  at  a 
crash ;  and  now,  as  ^y  host  of  the  Luck  very  sensibly 
observed,  instead  of  having  a  pretty  little  fall  of  waste 
water,  whieh  would  have  purled  beautifully  through 
his  park,  whenever  it  might  have  merited  such  a  title, 
he  had  got  the  whole  river,  all  at  once,  and,  for  the 
future,  was  about  as  likely  to  drain  it  off  as  ho  was  to 
drink  it.  The  sight  and  the  sound  were  really  awful. 
The  old  river  bellowed  like  a  wounded  giant,  and  the 
tide  of  life  leaped  from  his  side  in  a  foaming  cataract, 
which  bade  fair  to  spoil  him  of  hit  last  drop.  The 
whole  morass  was  a  sheet  of  living  wrath,  in  which 
the  struggling  osier  beds  lay  down  snpinely.  whilst 
the  wild  birds  wheeled  about  in  greater  astonishment 
than  eve^  In  the  midst  of  the  turmoil,  I  heard  the 
vociferations  of  the  conjurer  who  had  brought  this 
wonder  to  pass,  aim  presently  I  saw  him  nmking  his 
way  to  the  scene  of  action  in  a  punt,  which  ever  and 
anon  spun  round  like  a  teetotum  in  the  petty  whirl- 
pools, and  obliged  him  to  seek  relief  in  oaths  which 
might  have  appalled  the  river  itself. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  whole  ragged  population 
of  the  bogs  came  hovering  about  us  in  dismay,  like 
ghosts  which  had  been  sore  pressed  by  an  inundation 
of  the  Styx.  Carrol  rushed  to  and  fro  despairingly, 
exhorting  theid  to  set  to  work  and  perform  imposuU- 
lities.    The  breach  oould  not  have  been  filled  vp  in 
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a  month;  and,  indeed,  iiich  an  operation,  if  it  coald 
have  been  perfoimed  in  a  nx>nient,  was  new  too  laie. 
The  miachief  waa  done,  and  nothing  remained  but  to 
atand  itill  and  admire  it.  In  this  Bituation  of  thingt, 
the  nomiRg  broke  upon  us,  brilliant  and  sunny,  ai  if 
on  pnrpoae  to  Bhow  the  promising  state  of  the  park, 
of  which  bot  one  small  spot  was  visible,  and  that  ftas 
the  one  whereon  the  house  stood.  All  other  objects 
veere  merely  indicated  by  the  bustle  which  they  made 
under  the  water,  which  displayed  nothing  bot  eddies 
of  white  foam. 

Carrol  ground  his  teeth  and  bent  his  brow  at  this 
complete  survey,  in  grim  silence,  as  though  he  could 
not  invent  curses  bitter  enough  to  express  his  feelings. 
The  first  words  which  he  uttered  were  ezecnicions 
against  his  wife,  for  having  given  him  money  to  gain 
his  lawsuit— then  against  the  water,  for  not  rising, 
whilst  it  was  in  the  mood,  above  his  chimney  top, 
and  drowning  all  hii  plagues  together,  that  he  might 
begin  the  world  afireah— then  against  all  the  nations 
in  the  globe,  for  no(  having  fbmiriied  a  precedent  to 
guard  him  against  such  an  nniooked-far  c«taacroph»— 
and,  finally,  agaimt  himself,  for  not  having  been  satia* 
fied  when  ho  was  well  off,  and  unriiackled  by  lands, 
wives,  or  daughters.  As  soon  as  he  had  uttered  thia 
sweeping  malediction,  and  punled  his  busy  mjmni* 
dons  with  a  thousand  absurd  and  opposite  directions, 
be  observed  that  his  last  spot  of  ^earth  was  growing 
less  and  leas,  and  hastened  homeward  to  scowl  his 
household  gods  into'a  panic. 

When  he  arrived,  the  enraged  speculator  was  doom- 
ed to  find  things  wone  and  worse.  The  land>springs 
in  his  cellars  had  burst,  and  inundated  all  the  lower 
part  of  the  house,  knee-deep.  The  waters  were  still 
rising,  and  Mrs.  Carrol  and  Lucy  were  hiding  them- 
selves in  the  bed-rooms,  in  momentary  ezpeeiation  of 
being  swept  away.  In  spile  of  her  terrors,  the  latter 
could  not  restrain  a  smile  of  irony  and  suppressed 
merriment,  when  orders  were  issued  for  packing  up 
for  flight,  the  increaBed  urgency  for  which  fulfilled 
her  most  sanguine  wishes.  Carrol's  mortal  enemy, 
the  old  river,  was  remorselessly  pursuing  him  from 
stair  to  stair,  as  he  staggered  up  to  deposit  his  goods 
and  chattels  in  the  garrets,  and  the  chairs  and  tables 
were  beginning  to  float  topsy-turvy  out  of  the  drawing- 
room  window.  The  preparations,  as  may  be  supposed, 
were  not  long  in  arrangement;  and  a  punt  was  brought 
in  at  the  hall  door  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  When  I 
had  handed  the  ladies  in,  and  was  going  to  push  cff,  I 
called  out  to  Carrol,  to  apprise  liim  that  every  thing 
vfiaready* 

"  Then  go  along  with  them,"  he  shouted,  from  a 
distant  part  of  the  house. 
«*  But  whither  are  we  to  go  f"  I  inquired. 
"  To  the  devil,  if  you  like!"  responded  the  rufllian  { 
and  we  left  him  to  manago  his  aflaira  as  ha  might 
As  we  quitted  the  devoted  walls,  the  stream  was  whirl- 
ing up  to  their  base ;  and  our  motion  gave  them  the 
appearance  of  having  already  set  sail.  Carrol,  at  the 
same  time,  thrust  his  head  from  a  gamt-window,  to 
preaent  a  telescope  at  his  cataract,  which  was  running 
m  merrily  as  ever ;  and,  awful  as  raatttn  were,  than 
WW  still  something  in  this  great  man's  wariiiog  him- 


self out  of  house  and  home,  which  wia  nighllif 
colons.     Even  the  melancholy  Mra.  Cnml 
scarcely  help  being  amused. 

As  we  proceeded  towards  the  dry  land,  me 
consnliation  as  to  what  was  to  become  of  ua;  ndy 
deed,  it  was  something  of  a  mysteiy^— lor  it  i 
of  the  question  to  suppoae  that  the  M(iaeimhto 
blage  of  hovels,  called  the  village,  could  wAtd 
modation.    In  this  dilemma  we  wera  obliged  in 
in  my  travelled  friend  of  the  coal-boat,  mhm,  m 
was  at  no  loss.    In  the  coune  of  his  sumi 
ings,he  had  pitched  hi^  tent  on  a  choioe  apeiof 
called  The  Dark  Common,  from  the  ui 
patches  of  wild  oaks,  and  the  ancient  fknbi 
matted  over  the  green  roads  in  endless  Insm 
was  now  in  all  its  scented  beauty  of  young  ka' 
yellow  blossoms ;  and,  on  a  gentle  (dope,  wUah 
panded  its  bosom  to  the  soft  sonth,  stood  a  anaU 
formed  villa,  half  hidden  in  the  lowers  wUik 
kvinglyup  its  treUiced  veranda,  and  edmioff-. 
the  concert  of  a  thousand  guardian  nigfaCinfalHL 

Thia  pretty  gem,  it  appeared,  the  last  tima  dial 
friend  had  inspected  the  hen-roosi,  waa  not 
and  the  ohancee  were  that  it  waa  vacant  stilL 
waa  charmed  with  the  deecription.  The  aiflhltf  _ 
tree,  and  the  song  of  a  bird,  wero  blessipgB  wUrildiSn 
had  never  expected  to  enjoy  again  ,*  and  we  emaiMMli^ 
our  voyage  down  the  river  with  a  prospect  of  nMi^ 
ing  our  destination  in  good  time.  1 

The  son  shone  out  brightly;  and,  after  a  ftwatapl 
the  country  began  to  promise  better  thinga.  The 
gradually  sank  into  a  level  with  green 
parted  from  each  other  by  little  obstroperoaa  tMtti^' 
and  sprinkled  with  cattle.    Here  and  there  a  wUMr 
blossomed  thorn  gave  token  of  more  mature  cnhii^ 
tion ;  and  presently  the  young  elms  were  seen  oi^ 
growing  their  dwarf  neighbours  of  the  hedge-row,  Mi 
breaking  the  blue  horizon  witli  the  swelling  oudiMi 
and  tender  tints  of  spring.    Tho  scene  of  ireshifl^ 
and  life  was  truly  heart-cheering  to  me,  after  dk^ 
dreary  regions  in  which  I  had  passed  the  winter;  W 
in  Mrs.  Carrol  and  Lucy,  who  had  been  dooBMd  li 
them  for  three  years,  tho  cfiect  which  it  created  mtf 
inexpressible.  Tho  hurried  and  troubled  converoatiM 
with  which  we  had  set  out  had  sunk  to  repoee,  lihft 
the  clouds  above  us,  and  the  feelings  which  had  i» 
polled  it  had  melted  into  an  exquisite  calm.    IW 
silence  was  only  broken  by  the  unwonted  notes  of  iha 
lark  and  the  cuckoo ;  and,  as  we  stole  through  iha  arft 
labyrinths  of  increasing  flower  and  foliage,  the 
blood  trembled  in  Lucy's  cheek,  and  her  bright 
declined  as  though  she  could  have  wept    I 
upon  her  listless  and  unconscious  beauty,  wilhHl3|j 
daring  to  breathe  a  word,  lest  I  should  break  a  thiwlH 
of  the  enchanting  spell  which  it  had  cast  over  bml    I, 
loved  to  dwell  upon  it,  without  the  intnuaoo  of  oikM^  > 
thoughts— to  expand  ray  whole  soul  to  its  inflnfinoo  "^  s 
for,  in  proportion  as  I  discovered  my  ability  to  vakN^t 
Lucy,  I  valued  myself. 

In  this  happy  mood  we  continned  our  voyagie^  HIL' 
the  grey  stony  banks  were  shelving  over  ua,  and 
wild  birch  and  the  willow  flung  their  light 
fiom  either  side  in  tangled  proftisioa    now  ■*'— ittiMr 
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If  glimpwnf  the  wnm  bine  iky,  and  now 
Y  a  mmet  ray,  which  trailed  down  wrae 
Iril,  aoi  iboc,  like  a  star,  upon  ihe  dark 
MMh  it  The  coantry  roee  gradually  in  the 
b-  yukiA  oar  condaetur  had  detoribed ;  and 
e  eoded  where  a  mde  bridge  united  two 
.ways,  the  one  leading  to  a  little  overgrown 
A  th*  other  to  the  romantic  abode  which  we 

inn  which  had  hitherto  bo«nd  ui  in  silence 
braken  by  esclamationa  of  wonder  and  da- 
te cottage  wai,  indeed,  no  lete  inyitiog  than 
tioB  had  been.  It  belonged  le  people  of 
had  fBffniihed  it,  imide  and  oat,  with  every 
■tic  omanieat  and  convenience;  and,  what 
ve  importance,  it  was  at  our  service,  toge- 
Afe  peaaanti  who  bad  been  left  in  chaige 


ban  an  Iwvr  I  had  initalled  my  companionB 
w  hen*,  aa  confortabiy  as  though  they  had 
wn  any  other,  and  had  precnred  for  myself 
pwfmem  o<  the  little  im,  about  half  a  mile 
lavtaig  eflbcied  this,  we  had  nothing  to  do 
I  by  dM  open  casement  "and  enjoy  the  soft 
hieh  lent  winga  to  the  wiU  odoaia  of  the 
[  ^  music  of  the  neighbouring  stream.  We 
gaftK  the  siu  had  gone  down,  yet  still  we 
move  from  our  station.  The  nightingales 
mring  their  revels,  and  the  old  white  owl 
ming  his  querulous  evolutions,  over  the 
nC  of  golden  fune  blossoms;  the  stan.  too, 
klipg  as  if  the  heavens  laughed  upon  us; 
arae  iioging  her  fimd  arms  round  the  neck 
her,  and  wishing  that  such  an  hour  could 
r. 

lys  of  perfect  Miss  melted  over  us  without 
I  visit  from  Carrol,  to  whom  we  had  been 
la  send  tidings  of  our  fortune.  On  the 
ring,  aa  I  was  returning  to  the  cottage  with 
I  ay  arm,  vro  encountered  Mr*.  Carrol,  who 
f  ua,  with  the  rery  unwelcome  news  of  an 
OB  her  husband.  He  hod  stood  manfully 
b  aa  long  as  it  was  tenable,  and  conside- 
r  than  other  folks  would  have  thought  it 
^tfaat  the  waters  would  subside  and  allow 

the  dama^  which  he  had  sustained. 
Carrol  was  at  last  gratified ;  and  his 

,  tkat  to  clear  out  the  cart-loads  of  slime 
hnen  washed  into  the  ground-floor,  and  to 
P-^emented  walls  which  bad  never  been 
rtviae  than  rotten  from  the  time  they  were 
lar  with  the  necessity  for  new  doom,  new 
aw  fnraitare,  d^c.,  would  cost  about  twice 
i  fbm  fonooB  Mansion  of  the  Moss  was 
;,  watar-raiB,  and  alt  He  had  consequently 
•  peawmble  possession  of  the  monsteia  of 
id  had  come  to  obtain  our  sympathy  in  his 
ff  ^Uiguig  »  with  a  very  liberal  share  of 

ml  had  n  iwh  upon  her  cheek,  which 
much  agitated,  and  I  thought 
of  tears.    Lacy  eageriy 
had  occurred  to  dittnrb  herf 


**  Nothing  new,"  she  calmly  replied :  «  Mr.  Carrol 
is  in  want  of  means  to  repair  the  dilapidations  which 
his  property  has  suflered,  and  has  again  been  impofw 
tuning  me  for  my  poor  Lucy's  fortune. 

"  Then  let  him  have  it,  I  beseech  yon.  It-  is  for 
my  happiness,  no  lem  than  yours,  that  he  riwnld  be 
satisfied,  for,  when  nothing  is  left  to  grant,  we  may, 
perhaps,  rest  in  peace.*' 

"  No,  never,  Lucy.  My  only  support  has  been  that 
yon  will  hereafter  enjoy  the  comforts  of  which  your 
early  days  have  been  so  cruelly  deprived.  Conceivar 
how  ineftectual  yont  persussiona  must  be  when  my 
resolation  has  remained  unshaken  even  by  the  pros^ 
peer  of—*'  she  paused  for  a  moment,  **  of  parting  with 
yon.  Lacy." 

Lucy  repeated  the  words  in  dismay.  **  Doea  Mr. 
Carrol  dare  to  contemplate  this  climax  to  our  miMryf ' 
"  He  tells  me  that  the  repeated  failurea  in  hia  plana 
must  oblige  him  to  leave  the  country,  unlem  I  conoede 
to  hia  terma  of  remaining— 4hat  he  mast  go,  I  know 
not  whither,  on  fresh  speculjitioaii^aiid  that  yo»— that 
yon  must  be  left  with  yoar  friends.  Perhaps  it  is  for 
the  best — ^perhaps;" 

ladignent  as  I  was  at  Canol's  viOany,  I  stiU  ftlt 
under  oUigationa  to  him;  for  the  time  m-as  surely 
arrived  for  the  disclosure  of  my  love  for  Lacy;  and 
throwing  myself  at  her  feet,  I  requested  that  die 
would  endow  me  with  a  husband's  power — to  save- 
her  from  increased  vrretchedneas.    Lucy's  look  waa 
consent,  and  her  maiden  confusion  cast  an  additional 
purity  and  bloom  over  her  beauty,  as  if  to  complete 
the  model  for  a  seraph.    I  need  not  dwell  upon  what 
folkiwed.    Mrs.  Carrol's  sorrows  were  converted  into 
a  gush  of  joy.    She  considered  me  an  especial  gift 
of  Providence  for  the  protection  of  her  daughter,  and 
declared  that  she  could  now  cheerftilly  meet  any  trial 
to  which  she  might  be  exposed.    The  conversation 
which  had  begun  in  gloom  had  struck  into  a  gleam 
of  the  purest  sunshine.    There  was  no  dissentient 
thought  amongst  us,  and  before  we  arrived  at  the 
cottage  our  plan  of  conduct  was  completely  arranged. 
When  we  entered,  Carrol  was  sitting  with  his  grim 
visage  sunk  deep  into  his  shoulders,  his  legs  extended, 
and  his  hands  thrust  into  his  pockets.     Altogether  he 
looked  very  much  like  a  man  whose  occupation  waa 
gone,  and  whose  prospects  of  obtaining  another  vrere 
somewhat  precarious.    It  was  no  vronder.  therefore, 
if  he  could  afibid  us  but  few  words  of  welcome.  Oar 
countenances  evidently  did  not  bear  the  expression 
which  he  had  expected  and  desired,  if  we  might  judge 
from  the  dismal  appearance  of  his  own.    He  made  a 
few  suriy  remarks  on  the  water  having  damaged  hia 
map  of  America,  but  seemed  rather  studying  how  to 
enter  upon  the  subject  of  the  separation. 

**  Yon  will  be  ready,"  he  at  last  commenced,  with 
a  dark  look  at  his  wifo,  '*  to  move  in  the  conm  of  a 
week  or  two  ?" 

Mrs.  Carrol  answered  pUcidly  in  the  aflirmative, 
and  he  appeared  scarcely  to  know  what  to  make  of 
such  cheerful  compliance. 

"  And  you  have  acquainted  year  daughter  with  our 
measures  f* 
'•  Fully,"  said  Lucy,  with  the  same  aerenity. 
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Ha  felt  abashed  by  her  calm,  oootemptnoiu  manner, 
and  endeavoured  to  etammer  oat  a  ton  of  apology  for 
tlie  neccMity  of  mch  plans*  with  an  inquiry  as  to  her 
fature  intentions. 

*<  I  am  not  quite  certain,"  she  replied,  "  as  to  whi* 
ther  ny  destiny  may  lead  me,  but  I  think  it  will  pro- 
bably be  10  America.'*  He  looked  up  with  his  usual 
scowl,  but  averted  it  again,  as  though  he  had  encoun- 
tered a  flash  of  lightning.  **  You  seem  surprised.  Mr. 
Carrol,"  she  continued, "  but  here  is  a  friend  who  has 
taken  compassion  upon  the  outcast,  and,  having  im- 
bibed from  you  a  taste  for  draining  ponds,  is  prepared 
to  convey  me  to  the  Lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  or 
any  other  desirable  neighbourhood  your  greater  expe- 
rience may  lead  you  to  adopt.  We  can  then  mutually 
assist  each  other  in  our  trade  of  wills4>'-the*whisp,  and 
I  can  already  perceive  what  comfort  you  anticipate 
from  our  society." 

Mrs.  Carrol  interfered  to  preserve  the  peace  by  ex- 
plaining matters  in  a  more  methodical  style,  which, 
iiowever,  her  husband  did  not  seem  to  like  much 
better.  We  had  nuu^e  a  counter  speculation  which 
he  had  not  expected,  and  the  only  circumstance  of  it 
which  did  not  produce  a  frown  was  the  intended  de- 
parture of  Lucy  to  her  friends,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring for  her  marriage. 

** Humph!"  said  the  cunning  man,  spreading  his 
map  and  his  elbows  upon  the  taUe.  His  thoughts, 
however,  were  nearer  home  than  the  Blue  Mountains, 
and  his  face  would  have  made  no  bad  frontispiece  to 
a  book  of  puzxles. 

In  a  day  or  two,  the  carriage  arrived  which  was  to 
take  Lucy,  with  a  trusty  attendant  (for  Carrol  could 
not  lose  so  good  an  opportunity  of  separating  her  from 
her  mother,  who,  he  insisted,  had  not  strength  to  ac- 
company her,)  to  London.  The  morning  was  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  anxious  and  agitated  Mm.  Carrol,  so 
that  I  could  seiie  but  a  single  moment  for  an  unob- 
served farewell.  It  was  such  a  one  as  convinced  me 
that  I  possessed  the  whole  romantic  fervour  of  her 
afiection,  and  enriched  the  prospect  of  our  next  meet- 
ing with  visions  too  intense  to  be  dwelt  upon.  Her 
last  words  were  to  remind  roe  thai  she  was  only  sup- 
ported in  parting  from  her  mother  by  her  confidence 
that  she  lefl  a  guardian  behind  who  would  watch  over 
her  with  equal  solicitude,  and  to^desire  the  repetition 
of  my  promises  that  I  would  write  to  her  daily.  At 
length  I  handed  her  into  the  carriage,  and  she  was 
borne  off  like  the  beautiful  phantom  of  a  dream. 

My  engagement  tu  report  all  that  occurred  was 
fiiithfully  performed.  I  spent  the  greater  part  of  my 
time  at  the  cottage,  talking  over  the  delights  of  days 
to  come,  and  forming  plans  to  counteract  every  possi- 
ble maiKBUvre  of  Carrol,  who  had  too  many  cogitations 
to  interfere  with  us.  He  had,  all  of  a  sudden,  hit 
upon  -some  new  speculation,  which  was  too  good  to 
be  shared ;  and  his  mornings,  for  several  days,  were 
employed  in  nothing  but  writing  letters,  and  taking 
them  to  the  post  himself.  He  never  said  who  was  his 
correspondent,  but  I  had  accidentally  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  name  and  address,  and  noted  them  dosni  in  my 
memory.  In  a  short  time  he  relieved  as  trf*  his  com- 
pany altogether,  under  the  pretext  of  lepairtDg  to  the 


nearest  seaport  to  arrange  for  tha  Toyage  to 
rica. 

Whether  such  was  really  his  business,  I  dj 
give  myself  the  trouble  to  inquire,  for  by  this 
had  afftirs  of  my  own  to  aflbrd  me  snflkieiit  ai 
ment,  and  to  cause  a  degree  of  alarm  to  whi< 
evil  machinations  were  nothing. 

In  describing  the  various  friends  who  bad  ht 

to  see  her,  Lucy  had  made  mention  of  one  rasp 

whom  I  had  never  been  able  to  divest  mjrsali 

feeling  of  jealousy  and  apprehension.    The  m 

this  young  man  was  Walters.    In  the  commenc 

of  his  career  he  had  been  afflicted  with  an  easy 

position,  an  inordinate  love  of  pleasure,  and 

suflicient  to  tempt  those  who  follow  the  profea 

Jiving  upon  others  to  encourage  every  obliqi 

judgment,  till  his  fortune  and  reputation  ap| 

equally  irretrievable.    From  being  the  victim  ' 

ofren  become  the  partner  of  crime,  and  Walts 

gone  on  from  bad  to  worse,  till  he  was  enrolled  ai 

the  tribe  of  adventurers  who  had  ruined  him. 

such  chanicters  he  had  found  an  easy  access  to  C 

house  in  London,  which  had  been  a  rendesvou 

rious  for  them,  its  master  being  a  fellow-laboc 

the  great  web  of  speculation,  and  interested 

success  of  each  particular  fibre.    The  care-vn 

pearance  of  his  handsome  person,  with  the  n 

of  a  manner  which  had  once  been  frank  and  en| 

had  distinguished  him  sufficiently  from  his  com[ 

to  obtain  a  reception  which  his  vanity  had  be 

ready  to  misunderstand.    His  heart  had  taken 

the  attractions  of  Lucy  with  all  the  impetuosit 

nature  unaccustomed  to  restraint;  and  the  subs 

discovery  that  his  own  self-abasement  was  perh 

cause  of  his  discomfiture,  had  been  a  species  o 

bntion  agonizing  in  proportion  to  its  justice. 

prospect  of  success  abated,  his  passion  had  ap 

to  gain  new  strength.    His  conduct  had  bee 

and  desperate.    One  while  he  would  endeai 

amend  and  deserve  her,  and  again  he  would 

into  reckless  profligacy,  in  the  vain  trust  of  for 

her.  It  yn»  at  this  juncture  that  Mrs.  Carroll's  i 

ing  dread  of  the  persons  who  swarmed  about  1 

compelled  her  to  yield  to  the  rapacity  of  her  h\ 

and  assist  him  to  the  possession  of  his  wondrou 

Water  Pond,  where,  afler  a  few  impassioned  attei 

letter,  Walters  had  dropped  his  suit,  and  had  r 

been  heard  of.    Three  years  had  now  elapsed, 

appeared  before  Lucy,  as  he  gave  her  to  undi 

in  every  thing  but  his  love,  an  altered  man.     i 

as  her  absence  had  suffered  his  frenzy  to  settle 

aad  lefl  him  to  the  fair  exercise  of  his  reason, 

determined  upon  adopting  new  courses,  and  € 

trying  his  fate  under  better  auspices.  For  this  i 

he  had  quittefl  his  evil  companiolis,  which  wai 

enough  to  be  done  when  they  had  fleeced  him  o 

thing,  and  had  tried  his  best  to  turn  what  tal< 

possessed  to  a  worthy  account    He  had  tri 

had  prospered,  and  now  the  meed  for  which 

laboured  was  irrecoverably  lost  to  him.  Nevai 

ha  wonld  laam  to  bend  to  his  fiita,  and  only  pa 

to  witnaai,  as  a  friaml,  the  happinesa  which  h 

partake  iw 
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ns  the  aeeoimt  with  which  Walten  had 
Kf *■  ■frapttby,  and  which  I  could  not  help 
nccedhngly  incredible.  It  wat  a  mere  de- 
fell,  to  procure  opportaniliee  for  a  last  efliirt, 
d  aee  him  with  my  mind's  eye  endeavoring 
1  me  with  a  tale  of  hypocriUcal  meekncM, 
ida  me  writhe  with  appreKenilTT..  J  raked 
mnd  that  the  had  formerly.atid  «>f  hi^iieraoj^ 
i1eat8,and  each  recollection  contributed  tc 

more  dreaded.  I  convinced  myaelf  that  ihe 
ed  him  merely  on  account  of  hia  profligacy, 
his  reformation,  whether  real  or  anumed, 
t  her  upon  making  comparisons,  which  could 

telling  to  my  disadvantage.  My  hlood  was 
It,  and  1  was  upon  iho  point  uf  writing  to 
at  she  would  never  84*0  him  again.  But, 
I  would  Lucy  say  to  my  mistruRt  of  herf 
lid  my  own  pride  hereafter  say  to  the  recol- 
it  I  had  been  obliged  to  supplicate  the  dia- 
I  rival  t  No!  let  Walters  do  hii  wonL  If 
dimtiona  led  her  firom  me,  I  would  bear  it 
L  It  was  a  good  touchstone  whereon  to  try 
;lhof  her  aflection,  and  if  she  returned  still 
ihe  wobM  be  a  greater  prize  than  ever, 
t  tk«  day  arrived  which  was  lo  bring  Lucy's 
■olve  all  my  doubts.  With  what  an  anxious 
id  I  watch  the  road  she  was  to  come !  How 
'jd  I  pace  it  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
r  eyea  for  a  sight  of  the  carriage.  The  sun 
tod  yet  sbo  came  not.  I  continued  at  my 
Bf  afler  the  shades  had  set  in,  conjuring  up 
rhich  only  lived  in  ray  fancy,  or  only  pro- 
om  the  beating  of  my  heart.  Lucy  was  ab. 
Ic  WM  not  till  late  in  the  night  that  I  re- 
'  the  cottage,  where  Mrs.  Carrol  was  sitting 
pectation.  My  appearance  sufficiently  indi- 
)  dirtiirbed  state  of  ray  mind,  but  what  con- 
■ild  she  ofler  f  Lucy's  arrangements  might 
I  Wtn  completed — her  friends  might  have 
d  km  stay — a  thousand  circumstances  might 
euiai,  which  she  would,  no  doubt,  explain 
rily  when  we  met.    But  why  had  she  not 

All  oar  reasonmgs  were  destroyed  by  thu 
lable  question,  and  I  determined  to  seek  a 
hf  the  readiest  means.  I  would  set  off  to 
tpdC 

tm  I  was  on  my  way.  I  will  not  detain  the 
idi  all  the  agony  of  a  long  joiirnoyf  with  all 
rim  I  made  upon  the  rood,  and  with  all  the 
tBonts  I  encountered.  It  was  nearly  mid- 
m  I  entered  London.    Of  the  objects  around 

Dodiing  but  a  moving  chads ;  or.  if  my  per- 
«8  for  a  moment  more  particularly  excited, 
ly  when  some  impediment  crossed  my  way 
m  By  impatience, 
{th  I  reached  the  door  of  Lucy's  friends.    I 

Oh,  how  I  remember — how  I  feel,  even 
H I  am  telling  it — the  harrowing,  suflbcating 
widi  whieh  I  waited  to  be  admitted .'  My 
ion  nay  be  aupposed.  The  servant  had  not 
9  Jmbj  WML  Sbe  had  returned  home  ten 
I  alMtri  ■■  though  my  heartstrings  had 
Ht  atired  with  aupriae,  ai  did  the 


family  when  I  was  ushered  in.  They  ooald  give  mo 
DO  farther  information,  and  had  been  under  much 
alarm  at  not  having  received  accounts  of  her  saf^ 
arrival. 

There  was  but  one  questicm  more  to  completo  the 
measure  uf  my  agony,  but  I  knew  not  how  to  aak  il^«> 
I  knew  not  how  to  sully  the  resplendent  vision  wliiflh 
Lucy  niuKt'haviJeft  iipon_  their  minds,  by  breathing 
h  doiih*  t.irt  she  coufd  act  lurndfUiy  oT  hervelf.  •  It 
was  not  till  we  had  run  o/eralf  (he/chan'T^  which 
might  have  impeded  her  journey — till  we  had  satisfied 
ourselves  that  she  must  be  detained  on  the  road  by 
illness,  (a  circumstance  of  which,  as  matters  stood,  I 
would  have  given  my  existence  to  be  assured,)  that  I 
ventured  to  mention  the  name  of  Walters.  I  saw 
that  my  suspicion  had  been  onticipated.  Her  friends 
looked  upon  each  other  in  dismay,  and  then  with  one 
accord  declared  that  it  was  impossible— it  wis  out  of 
the  question ;  that  was  to  say,  it  was  not  at  all  likely 
that  Lucy  should  have  so  far  forgotten  herself. '  The 
faintness  of  their  contradiction  wrought  me  to  ^  freniy. 
I  forgot  the  discretion  with  which  I  had  concealed  my 
evil  forebodings.  I  besought  them  to  imagine  all  that 
I  could  ask  of  them,  and  then  listene<l  with  ghastly 
patience  to  all  the  particulars  they  could  give  me. 

In  a  word,  though  Lucy's  manner  had  never  given 
them  reason  to  suspect  that  she  entertained  an  imduo 
regard  for  Walters,  they  were  bound  to  confess  that 
he  had  called  to  see  her  upon  alleged  business  the 
day  before  her  departure,  whieh  had,  as  it  seemed, 
been  much  accelerated  by  the  circumstance.  She 
had  not  told  them  what  had  transpired,  but  it  was 
evidently  something  by  which  she  had  been  strongly 
agitated. 

This  was  all  I  could  learn  from  them,  and,  in  a 
few  moments,  I  was  agnin  rushing  along  the  streets. 

I  have  before  mentioned  that  I  had  accidentally 
seen  the  address  of  one  of  Carrol's  letters.  It  was  to 
Walters, — and  I  glided  along  in  spirit-like  rapidity  till 
I  stood  before  the  house.  The  neighbourhood  was 
wretchefl  and  deserted ;  nothing  was  stirring  to  break 
the  distant  din  of  the  more  busy  world,  and  the  street 
was  lighted  only  by  two  or  three  dim  lamps,  as  though 
it  were  especially  devoted  to  persons  and  praeticev 
moat  congenial  to  darkness. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  miserable  creature  of 
all  work,  who  at  first  denied  that  any  such  person  as 
Walten  lived  there ;  but  my  necessity  for  seeing  bin 
was  too  great  to  stand  upon  trifles,  and  I  obtained  an 
answer  more  to  my  satisfaction,  by  announcing  myself 
as  Mr.  Carrol.  The  servant  apologised  for  not  having 
known  me,  and  had  taken  so  many  letters  with  my 
address  to  the  post,  that  there  was  no  doubt  I  mighlf 
be  shown  up.  What  could  be  meant  by  this  mystery  t 
Was  I  to  find  Walters  alone,  or — I  did  not  dare  to 
conclude  the  sentence,  even  in  thought 

He  iDOf  alone,  and  the  trepidation  of  our  meeting 
waa  mutiul. 

"Who  are  you?*'  he  exclaimed,  tuning  detdly 
pale,  and  gazing  upon  me  as  thoagh  I  had  been  a 
spectre.  I  could  not  answer.  There  was  a  votume 
of  strange  things  swelling  in  my  bosom,  which  strug- 
gled to  be  uttered  all  at  onee.    I  coold  not  mova^  l«t 
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DM  where  ihe  is  to  be  foand,  in  orier  dwt  I        "^ 
the  hiitory  of  her  change  Irom  her  own  lipii 
me,  and  her  myaterioiu  diMppeannoe  ia  gramd 
for  an  appeal  where  you  may  chane«  to  bn 
communicative.    We  do  not  part  wilhont 
alternative/' 

I  hfd  ofaMA'ed  that  all  1  said  piodaeed 
:uiSlil4*fpa^  tlie^allusion  to  justice,  and  ihii 
^ef  vnuB  \remor  which  convinced  me  that  ha ' 
thing  to  dread  from  it  I  followed  up  ths 
hit  with  a  determination  from  which  be  had  no 
and  which  assured  him  that  his  vague  and 
ufl-liandedness  was  out  of  the  question.  I  toU 
of  Iiis  being  denied  by  the  servant  of  the  houii^ 
pointed  out  to  him  his  portmanteau  half  packed 
flight.  These  were  slight  charges  to  alarm  hiai' 
aided  apparently  by  an  accuser  within,  they 
him  to  terms  much  sooner  than  I  could  haTa  UBa|fii| 
He  acknowledged  that  his  engagement  to  Iha  Blj| 
End  was  invented  to  spare  me  the  mortifieatiaMl 
Arther  discussion,  regretted  that  Locy  waa  a>  bMli 
jected  to  importunities  from  which  she  had  taknflil 
peias  to  retire*  and,  with  a  cool  oonsciousDesaf  wM 
cess,  invited  me  to  share  a  conveyance  whioh  hb^M 
even  then  in  waiting  to  take  him  to  Wild  WaUr  All 

"  Locy  at  Wild  Water  Fbnd !  That  place  of  wW 
she  has  so  mueh  horror!" 

**  It  appears,  sir,  that  there  are  other  thfngiof  wHd 
she  haa  had  a  greater  honor.  But  since  we  aia  lah 
fellow-travellers  for  so  long  a  journey,  it 
drop  all  subjects  of  annoyance,  till  I  am  in  a  ail 
to  give  you  more  satisfactory  answers." 

The  proposal  had  reason  in  it.  We  deacendad  Jiii 
the  street,  found  the  vehicle  at  the  appointed  phM 
and,  having  nothing. to  impede  our  passage, got dMl 
of  London  in  a  few  minutes^ 

My  companion,  who  had  been  looking  unaaalr ' 
the  right  and  left  as  we  passed  the  streets,  (alllMNiri 
it  was  nearly  daybreak,  and  no  one  was  to  be  sea 
now  entered  carelessly  into  oonversatioo,  and  afiMM 
to  forget  that  there  was  any  cause  of  enmity  betwai 
us.  Alas !  such  a  manner  did  far  more  to  abaka  ■ 
confklence  in  Lucy,  than  any  assertions  he  conld  bai 
made.  It  seemed  incompatible  with  any  thing  bi 
certainty,  and  he  had  skill  enough  to  perceive  ^ 
such  was  my  conclusion.  From  one  light  sufciiact  I 
rambled  on  to  another,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  g|0 
thoroughly  discouraged,  and  give  up  my  project  bafci 
the  journey's  end.  But  I  had  another  project  behin 
upon  which  he  bed  not  calculated.  Be  the  eva 
what  it  might,  I  had  been  injured  past  the  power 
forgiveness.  It  was  my  fiied  resolve  that  the  moaiai 
i  littd  seen  Lucy,  and  either  reproached  her  with  h 
falsehood,  (ir  asked  pardon  for  my  doubts,  ber  te 
should  be  avenged,  or  her  iault  punished,  in  the  ca 
blood  of  my  rival.  The  work  of  reflection  was  li 
eicruciating — I  banished  it  forcibly.  Happily  d 
weight  upon  my  brain,  with  the  liitigue  which  I  h 
undergone,  at  last  gave  me  a  relief  something  beiwai 
sleep  and  stupefaction. 

By  the  time  the  country  begaa  to  aasama  (b«  lb 
turas  of  the  WiU  Water  legiona,  the  an  had  aat  HI 
botiiQii  waa  biddM  bja  b»g  Mat  baokof  Biit,aoAi 


3  fhonld  taar  bias  piecemeal  befiiro  I  had  examined 
ihi  lineamenta  which  had  displaced  bm  in  the  heart 
«fLacy. 

1  have  him  before  me  with  an  identity  vivid  and 
sahiog  as  an  evil  conscience.  He  was  handsome,  as 
"hb  bad  been  described,  but  his  features  had  more  the 
r  of  dissimulation  than  intellect  His  dress 
in  the  extreme  of  fashk>n;but  hia  gaqpral  elftft^ 

ifV9stl^<if||iiepreiei^<^^^      '.       •./;;:••••    '• 

\^^l  afa*<yo0i  1*^  bel  agmn^  cried,*  with  increased 
agllbtitm.*  My  sight  grew  sick- as  I  gaxed  on  him.  my 
vind  more  wild  in  the  imagination  of  all  thai  <-uuid 
annihilate  it ;  and  I  breathed  my  name  with  a  groan, 
aa  though  it  were  the  confession  of  some  burning 
abame.  Ho  appeared  relieved,  professed  to  know 
nothing  about  me,  and  begged  to  hear  my  busineiis. 

The  plea  of  ignorance,  however,  did  not  serve  him 
liBg ;  and  be  than  found  it  expedient  to  shelter  himself 
fioaa  ray  qnestions,  by  taking  the  excitement  under 
-which  I  waa  laboring  as  an  excuse  for  the  singular 
jDtcuaion. 

**  Upon  my  word,  air,"  bo  contimied,  with  an  easy 
aad  laxy  flow  of  language,  which  brought  the  wither- 
jHf  conviction  that  be  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
if  yon  are  one  of  the  numerous  suitors  of  Miss 
I  should  think  you  suflkiently  apprixad  of  her 
cbange  of  mind,  by  the  necessity  ibr  making  these 
inquiries.  You,  of  course,  know  very  well  that  she 
"wmild  have  accepted  aajf  one  who  could  enable  her 
la  foihw  her  mother  to  America ;  and  if,  out  of  the 
Many,  she  haa  decided  upon  giving  the  preference  to 
flia,.pny  allow  nut  to  assure  you  that  constancy  is  a 
Bara  country- virtue;  and  that  a  glaneeat  the  fashion- 
ablo  world  will  show  it  so  little  prized,  that  you  will 
aoaccely  think  your  fata  worth  lamenting.  Nothing 
iriU  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  show  every 
al>iB>ion  to  a  gentleman  in  whose  coamiendation  I 
lm^9  beard  Miw  -— —  speak  so  highly,  and  if  you  are 
In.  town  ibr  any  time,  and  will  do  me  the  favor  of  a 
aaU.  to>murrow,  or  next  day,  1  have  no  doubt  I  can 
gipra  you  iotroductiona  which  will  make  your  time 
)•■  agcaeably.  At  preaent,  I  have  an  engagement  at 
Iba  West  £Ad«ier  which  I  am  obliged  to  beg  you  will 
axcuse  me." 

The  superb  coolness  of  all  thb  bad  an  eflbct  rather 
appoaite  to  the  one  intended,  ibr  I  could  not  doubt 
tet  ba  took  roe  ibr  some  love-lorn  village  swain  whose 
isila  ware  as  simple  as  bis  feelings,  and  thought  that 
ba  bad  noibiag  to  do  but  to  abash  me  by  carrying 
aattais  with  a  high  hand.  If  aayibing  could  have 
liiaad  me  to  a  higher  pitch  of  desperation,  it  was  the 
laaliog  that  aucb  muat  have  t>een  Lucy's  description 
af  ma- 

"  Hold,  air,"  I  replied,  rising  up  at  the  same  time 
with  bim,  and  preparing  myself  ibr  any  extremity ; 
'  your  friends  at  the  West  End  must  excuse  you  for 
liHiigbt,  for  if  I  haea  seemed  panlyiad  at  the  easy 
asauraace  with  which  you  treat  thia  matter,  ii  has  not 
keen  fiom  the  want  of  wheiewiibal  to  talk  about 
Thai  Misa  —  is  aubjacted  for  the  praaent  to  very 
fainful  surmises,  I  will  net  dwpalak  bai  it  is  passible 
I  ■MMpvaaeatedi  Tbara(ara»  witbaut  asking 
^BeHMO^I  will  simply  tronUayw  lo  niam 
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hMo  a  d«ep  onagv  rdlaetion  of  the  d^ 
Mtod  orfai*  whicb,  in  its  tarn,  inelted  into  a  locid, 
rMlHy  faliM^  A  k>ng,  lasy  river  wound,  glowing  like 
pfM,  lhP0Bgh  the  moaotonoiu  gny  of  the  flag-fields 
NbI  Magifling  clanpe  of  alderip  and  the  whole  wai 
>  «lif«ied  ookf  by  flocks  of  geese  and  a  few  starved 


h  diB  eeeBe  we  cane  to  a  9|iot  where  the  road 

oflC  and  an  old  broken  hand  post  intimated 

ike  resi'of  oar  journey  wss  to  be  performed  on 

SooQ  it  becamo  qaite  dark,  and  the  damp  and 

atnnsphere,  with  the  screams  of  the  herons,  and 

iBwhoieeome  effluvia  of  ihe  green  ooce,  assured 

thai  w»  were  approaching  near  to  Carrol's  do- 

At  Uua  jancture  we  perceived  the  dim  halo  ronnd 

aha  light.    It  conducted  us  to  the  abode  of  one 
tf  *■•  iorlOTB  behiga  who  lived  by  taking  wiM  fowl, 

lit  was  foctoDaie  that  we  stopped  there,  for  all  land 
— uniiiiiuu  with  the  country  in  that  direction  had 
km  cit  oflC  avar  ainee  Carrol  had  let  the  river  into 
iaUg.  1  leant,  moreover,  that  the  old  people  of 
Aa  Lack  Haoae  had  been  removed,  puma  and  all,  to 
whidw  ibr  aome  raaaoo  or  other,  had  of 
aeoesBible  by  signal,  oo  which  oocasiona 
a^MimiSBMoat  This  mode  of  proceeding  wooki 
MCMnper  ay  purpose,  and  1  beaoaght  our  informant 
to  iq0HioAar  meana  of  approaching  it  He  had 
■M|^  ha  laid,  bat  a  amall  ahooting  skifl^  which  only 
Md  two  peraooa,  and  it  was  iropoasilde  to  direct  us 
baiila  paddia  oanelvea  three  miles  in  so  dark  a  night, 
h  mik,  hawfoi,  ba  readily  suppoaed  that  I  was  not 
to  hadimaadad  fiaoa  the  attempt,  and  Walters  waa  so 
•■plilsly  dMOBcerted  by  my  continued  firmneos, 
tel  ha  ofieied  no  oppoaitioD.  We  stepped  into  the 
Uspb  sad  aay  knowledge  of  the  swamp  waa  not  ao 

haA  km  I  aiaarad  oar  coojee^  in  spite  of  all  the  dan- 
\  obsteclce,  directly  towards  the  Mansion  of  the 


Jff  SBipsiisa  waa  now,  in  a  few  moments,  to  be 
ciM.  We  Stepped  on  shore  without  speaking  a  word, 
md  proceeded  to  the  house  like  two  deadly  foes  to 
Aa  liris.  Lata  aa  it  was,  we  found  the  hall  door  open ; 
te  leads,  indeed,  had  warped  it  so  as  to  prevent  the 
IBaihUity  of  its  closing.  The  drawing-room  door, 
]&siiiBe,sKiodatabbomly  ajar,  and  suffered  us  to  force 
ear  «^  ihrough  without  so  much  as  a  creak. 

As  aa  eoterad,  I  perceived  the  apartment  to  be 
JHlidJy  lighicd  by  a  smouldering  wood-fire.  We 
ilDppcd  by  natnal  impnlae.  At  the  opposite  sides  sal 
IVD  %are8  engaged  in  a  convenation  ao  exciting  that 
Mr  eoiranoe  was  unobserved. 

*  Aad  yaa  reAve  to  let  me  depart  V*  aaid  the  elec- 
toii  voiea  uf  Lacy,  with  ita  meet  iudignant  energy. 

'^Ifyea  ave  in  aach  a  harry  to  depart,  1  should  be 
itd  lo  know  why  you  famef"  replied  the  brutal 
toam  of  CamL    "  You  cannot  say  that  1  brought 

mr 

"  No   -yuu  did  not  oaa  videnee,  it  is  true.    Ton 
otiil  «D0fto  bmo    yoo  instructed  your 
ia  Landaa  la  abow  me  a  pretended  confi- 
datial  latMr.  drnaiibiag  my  mothai^  aeeret  reaioval 

ia  Qtdar  la  owr  atpuaiioii.    Yoa 


knew  that  I  could  not  hesitate  in  folbwing,  and  thna 
made  the  feelings  of  nature,  which  a  savage  would 
have  respected,  the  cause  perhaps  of  my  lasting  mise- 
ry. Have  j'ou  not  deprived  roe  of  all  possibility  of 
escape  r 

"  You  can  depart  with  Walters,  whenevai  ha 
choofes  to  fetch  you." 

**  You  know  he  dare  not  see  me.  You  know  he  is 
fully  aware  of  my  utter  contempt  for  him;  or,  if  he  ia 
not,  you  have  misled  him  by  false  statements.'* 

i  had  heard  enough,  ond  was  in  the  act  of  springing 
forward  to  clasp  hor  once  more  to  my  heart,  but  Wal- 
ters eagerly  held  me  back,  as  if  he  would  learn  more. 
*'  I  grant  you,"  relumed  Carrol,  wilh  a  wrathOil 
grin,  ''that  it  requires  some  courage  to  face  such  a 
bom  devil,  but  Waltor^  will  bo  here,  nevertheless, 
and  I  should  advise  you  to  receive  him  in  the  light  I 
propose ;  for  this  is  a  lonely  place,  and,  yoa  understand, 
I  am  the  master."  He  paused  and  clenched  his  teeth, 
and  again  grinned  horribly. 

"  So,  Mr.  Carrol,  you  threaten  to  murder  me  T  Oh, 
for  some  new  invented  worda  lo  express  my  eeom! 
Yet,  I  thank  you  for  this  liberal  and  complete  display 
of  yoor  virtoes,  for  my  poor  unhappy  mother  must  noar 
dismiss  her  last  sample,  and  leave  you  to  jrour  caracv 
of  wickedness  alone." 

"  Think  yon  so  T  Yoo  have  come  here  to  seek  her, 
and  why  may  she  not  come  to  aeek  youf  I  should  be 
sorry  for  such  a  neceasity.  for  you  know  the  air  of  thia 
place  doea  not  agree  with  her.  Come,  come,  let  as 
talk  reaaon—- Walters  is  a  roan  of  the  world — and  an 
old  friend  ;  and  has  taken  a  liking  to  you,  for  which 
nothing  short  of  the  devil  can  account  As  for  this 
new  acquaintance  whom  you  talk  of  marrying,  who 
is  he,  and  what  is  he,  but  a  dull-witted  piece  of  oom- 
roon-place,  who  will  make  his  way  in  life  about  aa 
glibly  aa  he  would  flounder  through  thia  cureed  mad- 
pond  ?  Yoa  take  him  becaoae  he  promises  to  take  yon 
to  America;  why, so  will  Walters — that  I  promise  you 
faithfully.  He  mutt  go  to  America,  whether  he  likea 
it  or  not;  for,  just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  his  strange 
inlatuaiion  for  you,  he  has  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  find  me  the  equivalent  to  the  means  which  your 
obstinate  mother  refused  me,  and  must  leave  th 
country  as  soon  as  he  can." 

"  A  felon !  your  consideration  for  my  happiness  is 
really  beyond  praise.  Mr.  Walters  commits  felony  to 
offer  you  a  bribe  to  sacrifice  me,  and  I  am  to  ei\joy 
hia  society  in  America,  whilst  jou  bring  my  mother 
to  the  Mansion  of  iho  Moss  to  enjoy  your  respectable 
acquisition!  It  was  unnecessary  to  tell  me  this.  It 
proves  your  head  to-  be  as  bad  as  your  heart— and  tha 
only  alternative  I  have  is  to  be  murdered !" 

Carrol's  rage  could  be  curbed  no  longor,.and  Imrst 
forth  in  appalling  execrations.  He  jumped  from  his 
scat  with  a  stamp  that  might  have  beaten  in  the  rotten 
flooring,  and  my  companion  advanced  a  step  with  me 
in  expectation  of  siime  act  of  desperate  violence.  He, 
however,  only  seized  the  poker,  and  plunged  it  into 
ihe  slumbering  fire,  as  though  it  had  been  the  heart 
of  the  undaunted  Lucy.  The  flama  sprang  up  bright 
and  high ;  and,  when  ha  turned  lo  glare  deatraethm 
upon  his  helplem  victim,  ha  enooantered  the 
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fignret  and  concantnited  fury  of  hit  unexpecttd  Tisir 
en.  Lucy  ahricked  and  ipreng  to  meet  roe,  whilat 
Walteis,  thrilling  to  the  quick  with  ditappointment 
and  the  astounding  conviction  of  the  extent  to  which 
ha  had  been  duped,  flung  himself  like  a  tiger  upon 
hit  false  confederate,  and,  had  his  strength  been  equal 
to  his  rage,  would  have  strangled  him  on  the  spot 
-Carrol,  with  the  supernatural  exertions  of  terror,  con- 
trivad  to  extricate  himself,  and  nished  out  of  the  door, 
pursued  closely  by  his  determined  assailant  I  let 
them  have  the  dispnte  to  themselves,  and  cared  not 
how  soon  they  destroyed  each  other.  Shouts  and 
curses  apprized  us  that  they  were  again  in  contact, 
and  Lucy  clung  to  me  in  a  convulsion  of  horror. 

**  Is  it  thus  that  you  repay  my  interest  V  articulated 
the  struggling  voice  of  Carrol. 

*'  Is  it  thus  I  And  her  love,  which  you  called  ao 
devated  to  me  V*  replied  the  infuriated  Walters. 

'*  Have  I  deserved  to  be  murdered  V* 

**Have  I  forfeited  my  life  to  be  duped  f 

"  ^t  them — fi>r  Godls  sake,  part  them !"  cried  the 
shuddering,  the  foigiving  Lucy. 

She  spoke  too  late.  A  heavy  plimge  in  the  water 
announced  that  they  had  parted  of  themselves,  and 
that  Carrol  had  made  the  attempt  to  escape  by  swim- 
ming. 

'<  A  light!  a  light!"  cried  Walters,  rushing  back  to 
the  room,  and  vanishing  with  a  brand  from  the  Are. 
Nothing  would  suit  him  but  extermination,  and  we 
followed  to  withhold  him,  attended  by  the  few  alarm, 
ad  and  Ibrlom  domestics,  amongst  whom  was  the 
decrepid  old  man  of  the  Lock. 

**  It  is  useless,"  said  he — **  useless  to  think  of  swim- 
ming through  this  slime  to  the  towing-path.  The 
boat!  the  boat!" 

All  the  boats  we  could  find  were  immediately 
pushed  off  with  lights — Walters  being  with  difiiculty 
leatrained  from  pursuing  his  vengeance  to  the  last   It 


(was  very  dark  and  ibggy,  and  the  biaods  and  lb 
terns  only  threw  their  glare  to  the  distance  of  i 
feet  We  watched  their  dim  meteor-like  coun 
and  fro,  without  success,  for  a  breathless  half 
At  lost,  one  of  the  lights  stopped,  and  a  shout  ialb 
us  that  Carrol  was  found.  A  few  moments  men 
the  boat  glided  slowly  towards  the  ahora  tba 
who  had  gone  forth  with  it  gazing  wiik  fizsd  li 
at  the  burden  which  lay  at  the  bottom. 

When  we  came  to  behold,  there  was  inde 
frightful  sight,  not  the  less  thrilling  from  the  unei 
ed  performance  of  a  sentence  which  I  had  oflen 
tively  pronounced  to  be  the  most  appropriate.  I 
stiff,  and  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
of  the  roorasff,  the  body  af  Carrol  bore  witness 
his  soul  had  passed  away  to  a  land  whither  his  s] 
lations  had  tended  but  too  little.  To  lament  wa 
possible.  We  could  but  turn  shuddering  away 
trust  fervently  that  such  punishment  might  be 
cient  to  efface  the  guilt  which  had  led  to  it 

i  looked  round  to  see  if  the  resentment  of  Wi 
had  ceased  with  that  of  the  weeping  Lucy  and  or 
but  he  was  gone.  Having  no  longer  his  rage  to 
port  him,  the  shame  of  his  discomfiture  had  doul 
rendered  him  unable  to  sustain  our  presence.  He 
stepped  into  one  of  the  boats,  and  escaped  in  the  i 
of  our  consternation;  and  the  justice  which  pni 
him  was  eluded  equally.  I  never  heard  of  bin 
once  aflerwards,  and  that  was  in  a  newspaper  aoc 
of  his  having  landed  at  New  York. 

In  a  few  weeks  from  this  time,  the  visions  of  Li 
young  ambition  were  realized.  She  became  the 
tresa  of  her  mother's  hone — the  blissful  guardii 
smiles  which  she  had  despaired  of  again  heboid 
and,  if  she  lavished  the  reflection  of  them  upon 
who  knew  not  how  to  deserve  her,  she  was  conte 
to  think  that  what  was  wanting  in  merit  was  ai 
made  up  in  boundless  devotion. 
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WRITTEN    IN    A    THEATRE. 

•Oh  for  the  quiet  of  the  woods  and  hills, 

3roke  but  by  storms  (which  make  it  more  intense. 

When  they  have  pass'd  in  dread  magnificence), 
Or  by  the  gusty  wind  that  sadly  shrills 
Through  the  woods— or  by  the  rippling  rills, 

Ruiming  to  some  deep  river,  not  far  thence, 
Making  a  murmur  as  its  channel  fills ! — 

Oh  for  the  vales  where  violets  dispense 
Honey  to  bees,  storing  their  frequent  scrips ; 

Where  the  loud  lark  to  list*ning  cherubim 

(Tho*   we  of  earth  may  hearO   sings  high  his 
hymn. 
And  the  full  thrush  among  the  ripening  hepa. 

Prisons  dumb  wender  in  some  ayl^ran  spotr— 
,  Rather  than  smiling  haunts  where  inward  joy  ia 
not! 


THE   SUMMER    STORM. 

Whence  is  this  hush — this  silence,  so  profound  t 
Those  gath'ring  glooms  which  make  earth  early  c 
And  fright  to  silence  the  late-singing  lark, 

Who  ere  his  time  is  lodging  on  the  ground  ? 

Nature  hath  surely  paus'd,  and  not  a  sound 
Or  motion  shows  her  trance !  oh,  vain  remark. 
Far  she  nor  rests  nor  knows  to  tire !  and  hark ! 

In  the   far   distance  thundei^— and  lightning  1 
•  around. 


A  storm  is  in  the  heav'ns — a  fearful  storm. 
Such  as  the  wicked  shall  with  dread  appal ; 
For  who  can  tell  on  whom  the  bolt  may  fall. 

Whan  it  may  'light,  and  how  and  whom  inftni 
That  heav'n  impatient  is.  and  will  not  wait 
To  itrike  the  vaogafal  blow  it  joatly  m^  fM%4m 
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Hifh  towars,  fair  templet,  goodly  thentrei, 
Strong  wallii,  rich  porchM.  princely  palacf**, 
Ijftrge  ttreeia,  brave  housea,  «acrao  aepulchrea. 
kSure  gatei.  «weet  gardens,  atatf^ly  galleries. 
Wrought  with  ftiir  pillars  and  Ane  imagtriea, — 
All  theae  (O  pity !)  now  are  turned  to  dust. 
And  overgrown  with  black  oblivion's  raat. 

8PIX-*Eft. 


Mimof  oU  Athena!  atrike  thine  ancient  lute! 
An  the  itringi  broken  f  la  the  music  route  i 
Bm  thofl  no  lem  to  guah,  no  pray'ra  to  flow, 
Wiili  for  thy  fate,  or  cumefi  fur  thy  foe  ? 
Iftfiil,  within  aome  dark  and  drear  receM, 
Qoih'd  with  ftMi  pomp  and  vpectral  lovelinefls, 
TWogh  pale  thy  cheek,  and  torn  thy  llowing  hair, 
Aid  reft  the  rotes  paation  wonhip'd  there, 
IVm  lingercst,  lone,  beneaiii  tliy  laurel  bough, 
Ghd  in  the  ineenio  of  a  poci'a  vow, 
Bear  Mi  oh!  bear  me,  to  the  vine-clad  hill, 
Wkeie  Nalme  flnilaa,  and  beamy  bluahes  ttill. 
And  llmoiy  blende  her  tale  of  other  yeara 
\fiih  tamtat  hopes,  deep  sight,  and  bitter  tears ! 

Doalole  Athena!  though  thy  Guda  arc  fled, 
Tkj  templet  silent,  and  thy  glory  dead, 
TlwQgh  all  thou  had'at  of  beautiful  and  brave 
Seep  is  the  tombb  or  moulder  in  the  wave, 
1loq|h  power  and  praise  forsake  thee,  and  forget, 
Denlite  Athens,  thou  art  lovely  yet ! 
Arand  thy  walb,  in  every  wood  and  vale, 
"Km  own  tweet  bird,  the  lonely  Nightingale, 
UllBUea  her  home ;  and,  when  the  moonliglit  hour 
Fliopiu  Mft  magic  over  brake  and  bower, 
Mpman  her  tonows  from  her  ivy  ihrine. 
Or  ibe  thick  foliage  of  the  deathless  vine- 
Wben  erst  Mega^^a  chose  her  fearful  crown, 
Ae  bhgiit  Aorciisus  hanga  his  clusters  down ; 
And  the  nj  Crocus  decks  with  glitt'ring  dew 
^  yeltuw  radiance  of  his  gulden  hue. 
SbD  thine  own  olive  haunts  its  ntilivo  earth, 
Gna,ai  »hen  Pallas  smil'd  upon  its  birth ; 
And  Mill  Cephisiu  poun  his  sleepless  tide, 
So  eiear  aad  calm,  along  the  meadow  side, 
^  yn  may  gaze  long  hours  apon  the  stream, 
And  iiieaa  at  lait  the  poet's  witching  dream, 
Tbu  obs  tweet  Moses,  in  the  neighboring  bowers, 
Swrep  their  wild  harps,  and  wreath  their  odorous 

Aowexs, 
Aid  laughing  Venus  o*er  the  level  plains 
Wives  her  light  lash,  and  shakes  licr  gilded  reins. 

ilow  terrible  is  time!  his  solemn  years, 
IW  tombs  of  all  our  hopes  and  all  our  fears, 
la  lileot  horror  roll ! — the  gorgeous  throne. 
The  pillar'd  arch,  the  monumental  stone 
Mdt  in  snift  rain;  and  of  mighty  climes, 
Wheis  Fame  toU  toloi  of  virtues  and  of  crimes. 
Whm  WwdoM  liDghl,  and  Valour  woke  to  atrife, 
Aad  An's  emliooi  faraalh'd  their  mimic  life, 


And  the  yout^  Poet,  when  the  itan  shone  high* 
Drank  the  deep  rapture  of  the  quiet  sky. 
Nought  now  reiTiains,  but  Nature's  placid  sceoer 
Heav'n's  deathlo«  blue,  and  Earth's  eternal  green* 
The  show*rs  that  fall  on  palaces  and  graves. 
The  suns  that  thine  for  freemen  and  for  slaves: 
Science  may  sleep  in  ruin,  man  in  shame. 
But  Nature  lives,  still  lovely,  still  the  same ! 
The  rock,  the  river,— these  have  no  decay! 
The  city  and  its  miMterN, — where  are  they  '. 
Go  forth,  and  wander  through  the  cold  remoiiMi 
Of  fallen  statues,  and  of  tottering  fanes. 
Seek  the  lov'd  haunts  of  poet  and  of  sage. 
The  gny  paliBilra,  and  the  gaudy  stage ! 
What  sigriH  are  there  7  a  solitary  etone, 
AKhntter'd  capital  with  gross  o'ergrown, 
A  mouldVing  frieze  half-hid  in  ancient  dust, 
A  ihisilo  sftringing  o'er  a  nameless  bust. 
Yet  this  was  Athens!  still  a  holy  spell 
Breathes  in  the  dome,  and  wanders  in  the  dell. 
And  vanish'd  times  and  wondrous  forms  appear^ 
And  sudden  echoes  rliarm  the  waking  ear: 
Decay  itMelf  is  drcst  in  glory's  gloom. 
For  every  hillock  is  a  hero's  tomb, 
And  every  breeze  to  fancy's  slumber  brings 
The  mighty  rushing  of  a  spirit's  wings. 
Oh  yes !  where  glory  »>uch  as  thine  hath  been. 
Wisdom  and  sorrow  linger  n>mid  the  scene; 
And  where  the  hues  of  faded  splendor  sleep, 
Ag!o  kneels  to  moralize,  and  youth  to  weep! 

K'on  now,  mcihink^.  before  the  eye  of  day. 
The  night  of  ages  rolU  its  mist  away. 
And  the  cold  dead,  the  wise,  and  fair,  and  prondr 
Start  from  tho  urn.  and  rend  the  tranquil  shroud. 
Here  the  wild  Muse  haih  seis'd  her  modd'ning  lyre. 
With  grasp  of  passion,  and  with  glance  of  lire. 
And  call'd  tho  vision:*  of  her  awful  reign 
From  death  and  gloom,  lo  light  and  life  again. 
Hark !  the  fi^igo  Titan  on  his  frozen  rock 
Scofl*4  at  Heav'n's  King,  and  braves  the  lightnins 

shook, 
Tho  Colchinn  sorceress  drains  her  last  brief  bliss. 
The  ihrillini^  rapture  of  a  mother's  kiss. 
And  the  gray  Thcban  raines  to  the  skies 
His  hueless  featnres,  and  his  ray  less  eyes. 
There  blue-eyed  PalloA  guides  the  willing  feet 
Of  her  lov'd  siiges  to  her  calm  retreat. 
And  lights  the  radiance  of  her  glitt'ring  torch 
In  the  rich  garden,  and  the  quiet  porch : 
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Lo!  the  throng'd  archet,  and  the  nodding  trees. 

Where  Troth  and  Wiidora  stray'd  with  Socratee, 

Where  round  tweet  Xenophon  rapt  myriads  hung, 

And  liquid  honey  dropp'd  from  Plato's  tongue! 

Oh !  thou  wert  glorious  then !  thy  sway  and  sword 

On  earth  and  sea  were  dreaded  and  ador'd. 

And  Satraps  knelt,  and  Sovereigns  tribute  paid, 

And  prostrate  cities  irembIe«J  and  obcy'd  : 

The  grim  Laconian,  when  he  saw  thee,  sigh'd, 

And  frown'd  the  venom  of  his  hate  and  pride. 

And  the  pale  Persian  dismal  vigils  kept. 

If  Rumor  whispered  "  Athens !"  where  he  slept 

And  mighty  ocean,  for  thy  royal  sail, 

Hush*d  the  loud  wave,  and  still'd  the  stormy  gale ; 

And  to  thy  sons  Olympian  Jove  had  given 

A  brighter  ether,  and  a  purer  heaven. 

Those  sons  of  thine  were  not  a  mingled  host. 

From  various  lathers  born,  from  ev'ry  coast. 

And  driv'n  from  shore  to  shore,  from  toil  to  tail. 

To  shun  a  despot,  or  to  seek  a  spoil ; 

Oh,  no.'  they  drew  their  unpolluted  race 

Up  from  the  earth  which  was  their  dwelling  place ; 

And  the  warm  blood,  whose  blusbbg  streams  had 

run, 
Ceaseless  and  stainless,  down  from  sire  to  son. 
Went  clear  and  brilliant  through  iis  hundred  rills. 
Pure  as  thy  breeze,  eternal  as  thy  hills! 

Alas !  hew  soon  that  day  of  splendor  |»aar. 
That  bright,  brief  day,  feo  beautiful  to  last! 
Let  other  lips  tell  o'er  the  ofl>teld  tale,^— 
How  art  succeeds,  when  spear  and  falchion  feil. 
How  fierce  dissension,  impotent  distrust. 
Caprice,  that  made  it  treason  to  be  jutf. 
And  crime  in  tome,  and  listletsness  in  alf, 
Shook  the  great  city  to  her  fate  and  fall. 
Till  gold  at  last  made  plain  the  tyranu's  way. 
And  bent  all  hearts  in  bondage  and  decay! 
I  loathe  the  task ;  let  other  lyres  record 
The  might  and  mercy  of  the  Roman  sword, 
The  aimless  struggle,  and  the  fruitless  wile. 
The  victor*!  vengeance,  and  the  patron's  smile. 
Yet,  in  the  gloom  of  that  long,  cheerless  night. 
There  gleams  one  ray  to  comfort  and  delight ; 
One  spot  of  rapture  courts  the  Muse's  eye. 
In  the  dull  waste  of  shame  and  apathy. 
Here,  where  wild  Fancy  wond*rous  fictions  drew. 
And  knelt  to  worship,  till  she  thought  them  true,— 
Here,  in  the  paths  which  beauteous  Error  trod. 
The  great  Apostle  preach'd  the  Unknown  God! 
Silent  the  crowd  were  hush'd ;  for  his  the  eye 
Which  pow'r  controls  not,  sin  cannot  defy ; 
Hia  the  tall  stature,  and  the  lifted  hand,     ^ 
And  the  fixed  countenance  of  grave  command ; 
And  his  the  voice,  which,  heard  but  once,  will  sink 
So  deep  into  the  hearts  of  those  that  think. 
That  they  may  live  till  years  and  years  are  gone. 
And  never  lose  one  echo  of  its  tone. 
Yet,  when  the  voice  had  ceas'd,  a  clamor  rose. 
And  mingled  tumult  rang  from  friends  and  foes ; 
The  threat  was  rautter'd,  and  the  galling  gibe, 
By  each  pale  Sophist  and  his  paltry  tribe ; 
TIm  haoghtf  Stoic  pass'd  in  gkwny  state, 
Tkt  iMHtltfi  Cynio  toowl'd  hia  grovlling  hit*. 


And  the  soft  Garden's  toat-encircrd  child 
Smii'd  unbelief,  and  shudder'd  as  he  anird^-^ 
Tranquil  he  stood ;  ior  he  had  heard, — could  bear,. 
Blame  and  reproaoh  with  an  untroubl'd  ear ; 
O'er  his  broad  forehead  visibly  were  wrought 
The  dark,  deep  lines  of  courage  and  of  thought^- 
And  if  the  color  from  his  cheek  was  fled. 
Its  paleness  spoke  no  passion, — and  no  dmd. 
The  meek  endurance,  and  the  stedfaat  wilk 
The  patient  nerve,  that  sufivrs.  and  is  still. 
The  humble  faith,  that  bends  to  meet  the  rod. 
And  the  strong  hope,  that  turns  from  man  to  God,i— 
All  these  were  his ;  and  his  firm  heart  was  set, 
And  knew  the  hour  must  come, — but  wat  not  yet. 

Again  long  years  of  darkness  and  of  paiOr 
The  Moslem  scymeter,  the  Moslem  chain ; 
Where  Phidias  toiPd,  the  turban'd  spoilers  broody 
And  the  Mosque  glitters  where  the  Temple  stood, 
Alas !  how  well  the  slaves  their  fetters  wear, 
Proud  in  disgrace,  and  cheerful  in  despair! 
While  the  glad  music  of  the  boatman's  song 
On  the  still  air  floats  happily  along, 
The  light  Caique  goes  bounding  on  its  w*By 
Through  the  bright  ripples  of  Piraeus'  bay ; 
And  when  the  stars  shine  down,  and  twinkling  ieal 
In  the  gay  measure  blithely  part  and  meet. 
The  dark-eyed  Maiden  scatters  through  the  grove 
Her  tones  of  fondness,  and  her  looks  of  love : 
Oh !  sweet  the  lute,  the  dance !  but  bondage  flings 
Grief  on  the  steps,  and  discord  on  the  strings^ 
Yet  thus,  degraded,  sunken  as  tlmu  art, 
Still  thou  art  dear  to  many  a  boybh  heart; 
And  many  a  poet,  full  of  fervor,  goes, 
To  read  deep  lessons,  Athens,  in  thy  woe» 

But  oft,  when  twilight  sleeps  on  earth  and  sea. 
Beautiful  Athens,  we  will  weep  lor  thee ; 
For  thee,  and  for  thine  oflspring ! — will  they  bear 
The  dreary  burthen  of  their  own  despair, 
Till  nature  yields,  and  sense  and  life  depart 
From  the  torn  sinews  and  the  trampled  heart  ? 
Oh !  by  the  mighty  shades  that  dimly  glide 
Where  Victory  beams  upon  the  turf  or  tide. 
By  those  who  sleep  at  Marathon  in  bliss. 
By  those  who  fell  at  glorious  Salamis, 
By  every  laurell'd  brow  and  holy  name. 
By  every  thought  of  freedom  and  of  fame. 
By  all  ye  bear,  by  all  that  ye  have  borne. 
The  blow  of  anger,  and  the  glance  of  scoro^ 
The  fruitless  labor,  and  the  broken  rest. 
The  bitter  torture,  and  the  bitterer  jest. 
By  your  sweet  infants'  unavailing  cry. 
Your  sister's  blush,  your  mother's  stifled  sigh. 
By  all  the  tears  that  ye  have  wept,  and  weep, — 
Break,  Sons  of  Athens,  break  your  weary  sleep! 

Yea !  it  is  broken ! — Hark,  the  sudden  shock 
Rolls  on  from  wave  to  wave,  from  rock  to  rock ; 
Up,  for  the  Cross  and  Freedom !  far  and  near 
Forth  starts  the  sword,  and  gleams  the  patriot  spear.. 
And  bunts  the  echo  of  the  bettle  song. 
Cheering  and  swift,  the  banded  hests  along. 
On,  Sons  of  Athens!  let  your  wrongs  and  woe» 
Burnish  the  blades,  and  nerve  the  whistlinf  bosfi; 
Green  be  the  lanid,  ever  blest  the  need 
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it  thinti  lo-day  in  bmHwI  de«d, 
t  bii  deep  beneath  ikm  dewy  lodi 
fiir  fame,  hit  country,  and  his  God ! 
try  sire  has  helm*d  his  loelui  of  grsy, 
9  safe  hearth,  and  totter'd  to  the  fray : 
leas  hoy  has  left  his  gilt  goitar, 
his  arm  ibr  apihood's  holiest  war. 
rmk  girl  has  mail'd  her  bosom  there, 
)  mde  helmet  on  her  auburn  hair, 
fTa*s  own  smile  for  valor's  fiery  glance, 
he  6eld,  the  distaff  for  the  lance. 
ras  beaateoos,  that  Athenian  maid, 
she  sate  within  her  myrtle  shade, 
passion,  and  without  a  thought, 
which  innocence  and  childhood  wrought, 
lOpes,  and  dreams  of  life  and  love, 
wm  below,  and  cloadleas  skies  above, 
w  feir,  how  more  than  doubly  fair, 
I  the  laurel  twin'd  around  her  hair,— 
ler  feat  her  country's  chiefs  assemble, 
soft  tones  amid  the  war-cry  tremble, 
sreet  lute  creeps  eloquently  in, 
he  tempest  of  the  trumpet's  din«— 
let  futen'd  with  a  golden  clssp* — 
ioD  buckled  to  her  tender  grasp^ — 
ning  lip,  flosh'd  chtak,  and  flashing  eye 
liog  fire,  all  speaking  **  Liberty !" 
■  that  struggle  been !  but  is  there  none 
the  triumph,  when  the  fight  is  won  T 
harp  which  once — but  through  the  strings, 
le  sea,  the  dismal  night-wind  sings ; 
he  hand  that  swept  it? — cold  and  mute, 
•  master,  and  the  voiceless  lute ! 
led  hall,  the  murmur,  and  the  gaze, 
)f  envy,  and  the  voice  of  praise, 
ihip's  smile,  and  passion's  treasur'd  vow, — 


All  these  are  nothing, — life  is  nothing  now ! 
But  the  hush'd  triumph,  and  the  garb  of  gloom, 
The  sorrow,  deep,  but  mute,  around  the  tomb^ 
The  soldiers'  silence,  and  the  matron's  tear,— 
Theae  are  the  trappings  of  the  sable  bier. 
Which  time  corrupts  not,  falsehood  cannot  hide. 
Nor  folly  scorn,  nor  calumny  deride. 
And  "  what  is  writ,  is  writ !" — the  guilt  and  shame. 
All  eyes  have  teen  them,  and  all  lips  may  Uame ; 
Where  is  the  record  of  the  wrong  that  stung. 
The  charm  that  tempted,  and  the  grief  that  wrung  f 
Let  feeble  hands,  iniquitously  just, 
Rake  up  the  reliques  of  the  sinfal  dust, 
Let  Ignorance  mock  the  pang  it  caimot  feel, 
And  Mdice  brand,  what  Mercy  would  conceal ; 
It  matten  not !  he  died  as  all  would  die ; 
Greece  had  his  earliest  song,  his  latest  sigh ; 
And  o*er  the  shrine,  in  which  that  cold  heart  sleepir 
Glory  looki  dim,  and  joyous  conquest  weeps. 
The  niUb  af  Athens  to  the  spot  shall  brinf 
The  freshest  roses  of  the  new-bom  spring. 
The  Spartan  boys  their  first-won  wreath  shall  bear, 
TV)  bloom  round  Bteon'b  am,  or  droop  in  sadnew 
there! 
Farewell,  sweet  Athzns!  thou  shall  be  again] 
The  seeptred  Queen  of  all  thine  old  domain, 
Again  be  blest  in  all  thy  varied  charms 
Of  loveliness  and  valor,  arts  and  arma^ 
Forget  not  then,  that,  in  thine  hour  of  dread, 
While  the  weak  battled,  und  the  guiltless  bled, 
Though  Kings  and  Courts  stood  gazing  on  thy  fate, 
The  bad,  to  scofiP— the  better,  to  debate. 
Here,  where  the  soul  of  youth  remembers  yet 
The  smiles  and  tears  which  manhood  must  forget. 
In  a  far  land,  the  honest  and  the  free 
Hsd  lips  to  pray,  and  hearts  to  feel,  for  thee! 
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I  do  love  thee,  country  breezes ! 
fo  does  love  iho  spouse  she  teases ; 
loves  her,  too — when  she  pleases; 
irtsman  luvea  tho  game  he  seizes; 
syer  loves  to  call  all  feeu,  his ; 
to  call  all  cash  he  sees,  his; 
nor  loves  to  cure  diseases ! 
Uent  loves  the  dram  that  eases; 
hop's  love  fur  bended  knees,  is ; 
itchmaa'ti  love  to  keep  the  peace,  is ; 
rd'ner's  love  fur  shruhs  and  trees,  is; 
ilor^s  love  for  ships  and  seas,  is; 
dier  loves  war  when  i;  ceases; 
okey  loves  the  joint  she  greases ; 
Iter  loves  the  lake  that  freezes; 
iyancer  his  boads  and  Icasos ; 
icooist  a  nan  who  sneezes; 
Bia  totaa  Imt  Strephon's  squeexes; 
\  as  tba  love  of  each  of  these,  is, 
v«  for  thae,  O  country  breeaea! 


TO    THE     EPHEMERA. 

BY    BARTON     WILFORD. 

Tflou  art  a  frail  and  loisily  thing. 

Engendered  by  the  sun ! 
A  moment  only  on  the  wing, 

And  thy  career  is  done. 
Thou  sportest  in  the  cv'ning  beam 

An  hour— an  age  to  thee— 
In  gaiety  above  the  stream. 

Which  soon  thy  grave  roust  be. 
Alihough  thy  life  is  like  to  thee 

An  atom — art  thou  not 
Far  happier  than  thou  e'er  could'st  be 

If  long  life  were  thy  lot? 
For  then  deep  pangs  might  wound  thy  breast. 

And  make  thee  wish  fur  death  ; 
But  as  it  is,  ihou'rt  soon  at  rest. 

Thou  creature  of  a  breath! 
And  roan's  life  paseeth  thus  away, 

A  thing  of  joy  and  sorrow — 
The  earth  he  treads  npon  lo-day« 

May  cover  him  lo-monow ! 
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LEAVES    FROM    A    LIFE    IN    LONDON.— No 


BY      WILLIAM      E.      BURTON 


THE     LADIES      IN      BLACK. 


This  wide  and  universal  theatre 

Preseiiu  mora  woful  pageants  than  ihc  icene 

Wherein  we  play 


A*  Vou  Lxss  Ir. 


Douglas  Ratbold.  an  euthuaia^itic,  warnthearted 
atadent,  buitt  from  the  aecluaion  of  the  Trinity  quad- 
nuigle,  ot  Cambridge,  into  the  full  blaze  of  a  fiiabioa- 
able  WfBter  in  Loudon.  Ilis  grandfather,  proud  of  the 
learning  of  hia  favorite  boy,  who  was  cqiupicuoua 
among  the  aenior  optimea  of  the  year,  had  forwarded 
him  a  well-filled  pocket  book,  deairing  him  to  expend 
the  contents  in  keeping  the  joint  celebration  of  bis 
twentieth  birth-day,  and  the  aiiainment  of  his  degree. 

Douglas  ran  the  mazy  round  of  Loudon  amusements 
with  untired  delight.  Mtuio'a  fascination  poiiaeued 
him  wholly;  I  was  compelled,  as  hid  companion,  to 
figure  in  the  concert  room  in  the  morning,  and  lounge 
my  hour  in  the  pit  every  opera  night.  De  Beriot,  the 
gloomy,  greedy  husband  of  the  syren  Mali  bran,  an- 
nounced his  benefit  concert,  and  brought  together  the 
most  splendid  array  of  talent  that  had  been  congregated 
doring  the  season;  the  immense  area  of  the  king's  room 
was  crowded  to  exceea  with  the  ilite  of  the  fashionable 
world ;  and  the  jaaag  student  and  hia  plebeian  friend 
were  jammed'  for  several  houra  in  the  centre  of  a  mob 
of  impatient  peers  and  perspiring  peeresses,  who  el- 
bowed, squeezed,  and  growled  with  all  the  earnestnaas 
of  thecoiiai^. 

Malibran  and  De  Begnii  concluded  the  entertain- 
ments, by  executing  a  bufla  duett  in  unsurpasaable 
style.  Cries  of'*  brava**  and  **  bii"  inducod  an  encore. 
Just  as  the  delighted  auditory  bad  commenced  retiriag, 
tokens  of  confusion  wore  evident  in  the  farthest  comer- 
of  the  room— cries  for  police  were  heard — and  several 
well-dressed  men  strode  rudely  over  the  benches,  and' 
made  for  the  doors.  A  gentleman  jumped  upon  the* 
Jbwer  stand  of  the  orchestra,  and  requeated  that  no 
one  would  leave  the  room  till  the  arrival  of  an  officer, 
for  the  Countess  de  L had  been  robbed  of  a  dia- 
mond necklace  of  immense  value. 

This  announcement  created  much  excitement.  Se- 
ven! persona  ridiculed  the  idea  of  the  necklace  having 
been  stolen,  till  a  lady,  in  our  immediate  vicinity,  dis- 
covered that  her  watch  had  been  cut  from  her  side. 
An  elderly  gentleman  missed  his  purse,  and  his  wife 
had  lost  one  of  her  brilliant  ear-rings,  which,  as  she 
declared,  *  had  been  taken  out  of  her  very  ear." — 
Various  other  losses  were  avowed,  and  the  confusioH 
ffapidly  increased.  It  was  evident  that  some  accom- 
plished thief-^ome  second  Barrington — was  in  the 
foom.  Each  specimen  of  the  male  species  looked 
with  an  eye  of  sospicioa  npoo  his  neighbor,  and 
guaidad  his  valuables  with  a  wary  look  and  despente 


clutch.  The  doors  were  closed;  the  men  talk« 
and  several  of  the  ladies  fainted.  Raybok 
lighted  with  tho  novelty  of  the  scene,  and 
heartily  at  the  distress  of  the  dowagers,  and  t 
horror  depicted  on  the  faces  of  two  or  thre* 
who  seemed  ready  to  swoon  from  being  de 
such  an  oppressive  atmosphere. 

Raybold  and  I  were  standing  on  a  back 
the  entrance  into  tho  room.  A  good-look: 
whiskered  peer  of  the  realm  had  statione 
against  the  door,  and  resolutely  refused  to  o 
an  officer  had  arrived  to  M^e  if  there  wor 
picious  persons  among  the  audience.  Son 
men  denied  his  right  to  stay  their  egress,  talkc 
about  their  liberty.  aiMl  insisted  upon  free  wa; 
a  pause  in  this  noisy  altercation,  a  aoft-toned, 
voice  rose  from  the  group  within  a  few  pai 
door,  saying, "  Gentlemen,  I  am  here  without 
protection;  an  aged  relative,  my  only  com 
suffering  from  fright,  and,  I  fear,  is  on  tb 
fainting.  Our  carriage  is  at  the  door — I  tru 
no  necessity  to  detain  two  suffering  female 
appeal  was  effective — ^the  lord  bowed — t 
made  way,  and  two  ladies,  closely  wrapp 
black  opera  cloaks,  glided  through  the  half-op 

A  bevy  of  policemen  made  their  appears 
veral  members  of  the  swell  mob,  as  the  fi 
thieves  are  termed,  were  pointed  out  am 
clamorers  for  liberty.  They  were  aearche 
missing  valuables  were  net  discovered.  1 
dispersed ;  and,  taking  Raybold's  arm,  I  h 
the  Haymarket,  to  Dubourg's  Restaurant, 
usually  dined. 

After  the  important  consultation  of  the 
over,  I  despatched  the  gareon  to  hasten  tl 
and,  turning  to  Raybold,  asked  him  some  qi 
apecting  his  choice  of  vintage  in  the  wir 
Bordelais.  His  eyes  wero  fixed,  his  lips  ( 
compressed,  and  his  brow  pursed  and  wri 
many  lines.  I  shook  him  by  the  shoulde 
ails  you  V* 

"  I  am  in  love,"  said  he,  seriously. 

"With  whom?" 

**  One  of  the  ladies  in  black.** 

<*  Love  at  first  sight,  eh  V* 

**  Yes;  it  is  ridiculous,  I  pttStm;  bat,  a 
are  painfully  excited.    I  Mw'msuch 
beauty  before. 

"Ptoohl" 
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BotDkHigilMWMliot  to  h»  pooh'doatof  bia  opuuon. 
OurdinMf  poMd  off  mdnehoUlf ;  lb*  lov^oiitten 
muieu  wcuuHy  deigned  in  umwat  it  my  remarki, 
attfbng  whea  I  lilled  a  bumper  of  Uitte,  and  pro. 
fmd  hii  anknown,  **  the  lovely  Owrt  Lady ;"  then 
berivied  fiom  bia  eant,  brimmed  his  tumbler,  and, 
lahaJuahadftcaandapeaking  eye,  drained  the  liquor 
vqdnat  drawing  braath.  As  he  put  down  his  glass, 
Itkafod  a  pilaoai  aigh,  but  vihether  it  was  a  devotion 
k  Ctepid  or  ■  natural  respintioo  after  a  long  drink, 
laauabla  to  say. 

Ooqglaa  coniinued  abstracted  and  dull  for  the  rest 

d  the  evening.    In  the  morning  I  proposed  a  trip  to 

Ike  Bed  House  at  Batteises,  for  the  purpose  of  wit- 

o  trial  of  skill  between  some  cnck  shots  at  a 

The  grojond  was  well  attended,  and  the 

admirable ;  but,  I  must  confess 

te  I  saw  liule  to  admire  in  witnessing  two  ounces 

tf  dial  plompad  into  a  pigeon,  at  twenty-one  yards 

ftnafit  fiom  a  barrel  jBXoeeding  an  inch  diameter  in 

^  bore,  and  looking  more  like  a  blunderbuss  than  a 

farlmg-piaee.    We  dined  in  the  neighbourliood,  and. 

while  abwly  walking  towards  the  Surrey  Theatre, 

nbaia  wa  iatonded  finishing  the  evening,  Raybold 

ivnHtod  winaa  plans  that  he  meant  to  attempt  for 

liM  RvpoM  of  discovering  hia  fair  incognita. 

1  kaak  cafariolot  drove  rapidly  past 

*  nan  iho  is,  by  heaven,"  and,  without  another 

ooriaway  he  ran  down  the  road,  with  the  speed  of 

tha  Mriafo.    I  gaaed  after  him,  and  observed  him  in 

fidtchaao  of  iho  vohiole,  till  a  sudden  turn  in  the  road 

nhKiiad  Ihom  fnaa  my  view. 

I  naa^  na  wo  had  appointed,  to  the  theatre,  expect- 
■I  ihoi  Dnq^w^wonld  retom  to  me  when  he  bad 
mkid  hia  faail^  or  tirod  of  hia  wild  goose  ehase. 
Ittlaaw  no  noio  of  him  that  evening— nor  indeed 
teig  Iho  wbole  of  tho  ansning  day  or  night. 

*I  wmA  yoor  advieo,"  be  exclaimed,  as  he  entered 
Ikanam  Iho  nozt  morning,  just  as  I  was  finishing  my 
**  Yon  know  more  of  the  doings  in  this 
I  do.  Hoar  what  2  have  to  say,  and 
HBaew^ioda 

*WbMi  I  ainrtod  after  the  cab  that  contained  my 

■bown  ehannor,  I  was  determined  to  avail  myaelf 

*f  ibi  dnco,  oad  IbUow  her  till  i  had  obtained  either 

,  or  aome  clae  that  woald  enable  me  to 

idontity.    After  a  quick  run  of  aomething 

kn  tku  a  milo,  1  diaoovered  an  empty  cab  drawn  up 

^  te  mad  aido.    I  waa  too  much  winded  to  speak, 

Iw  1  haU  op  a  crown  piece,  and  pointed  down  the 

i^   Hm  driver  understood  me,  and  jumping  into 

koasal,  whirled  mo  rapklly  along,  in  a  feW  moments 

i  leeoveiod  my  braath,  and  told  him,  much  to  his 

■tfprae,  lor  ho  hod  taaagined  me  from  my  signals  to 

be  deprived  of  spoocb-^to  follow  the  other  cab  wher- 

arer  it  wenL  A  long  and  devious  drive  led  us  through 

laveral  of  tbo  anborban  villages;  it  waa  evident  that 

phaaura,  noC  hnainea^  waa  the  object  of  the  fiiir  one*a 

drivob  ftr  wo  OHmd-  op  and  down  eveiy  poiaible 

of  hfimtithmd  now  atreela,  intoraecting  the 

ifci^tfopriia.  At  last,  the  ladiea' 

fnnlofaainaU  roodaide  inn,  near 

ftikMkbMg  m  W9  MtUd  taaily  port.  I  oboorvad  a 


tall,  good-lookiog  man,  help  my  divinity  from  bar 
aeat. 

"  In  a  few  minutes,  the  cab  re-issucd  from  the  yard, 
but  the  driver  was  nlniie.  I  drove  after  him,  and 
when  out  of  sight  of  the  houses,  called  him  to  me,  and 
asked  if  he  knew  the  names  and  residences  of  tbe 
ladies  he  hod  just  set  down ;  adding,  what  I  considered 
a  persuadable  argument,  that  he  should  bo  well  paid 
if  he  would  tell  me  all  he  kuew.  The  scoundrel  put 
his  finger  to  his  nose,  and  said  that  to  the  best  of  bis 
belief  they  vor'n't  nobody,  and  o*  course,  he  didn't 
know  nothing  about  no  vun.  Tlie  whip  was  applied 
to  the  horse,  and  he  departed  without  having  enlight- 
ened my  ignorance. 

"  I  discharged  my  own  cabriolet,  and  wolking  into 
the  tavern,  determined,  if  poHHiblo,  upon  obtaining  an 
introduction  to  the  ladico.  But  they  were  not  to  be 
seen.  I  entered  boldly  into  every  door  that  I  could 
discover,  ran  up  and  (!o«vn  stairs,  watched  the  bar, 
but  all  in  vain-— my  charmer  was  invisible.  1  entered 
into  conversation  with  iho  landlord — a  short-haired, 
bulla^headed,  beetle-bru;\ed,  squab-built,  flannel-iaced 
wretch;  he  denied  thut  any  ladies  had  arrived.  I 
perceived  that  there  wus  a  mystery,  and  resolved  tc 
see  it  out.  After  an  hour's  delay,  a  stage-coach  drove 
to  tho  door^the  landlorJ  culled  out "  two  insides,* 
and  the  coachman  told  hiro  tn  look  sharp.  A  smali 
bell  was  rung — my  chnrnier  and  her  aged  relative 
escorted  by  a  couple  of  gentlemen,  emerged  fiom  t 
small  door  behind  the  har ;  the  ladies  were  politolj 
handed  inside  the  stage,  and  their  companions  witl 
many  bows,  quickly  returned  to  their  room.  I  threw 
down  the  amount  of  my  bill,  and,  running  out,  aeise<i 
the  back  of  tbe  coach  just  as  it  was  about  to  start.  1 
gave  a  jump,  and  safely  landed  on  tbe  rooC 

"  While  returning  to  town,  I  ruminated  on  tho  im 
propriety  of  this  strange  asaignatvHi  that  the  ladiea  hai 
attended ;  and  yet,  from  the  distant  politeness  of  thi 
gentlemen  I  miut  say  that  I  could  not  gather  fuel  ti 
feed  my  jealousy.  Nay,  more — 1  penuaded  mysel 
that  it  waa  altogetber  a  business  transaction,  in  whici 
the  old  lady  was  the  principal,  and  that  her  younj 
friend  had  accompanied  her  for  the  sake  of  protoctioE 

**  When  the  stage  arrived  at  its  destination,  th' 
ladies  entered  a  hack,  and  I  was  again  compelled  I 
employ  a  cab,  and  follow  the  coach  as  closely  as  poi 
sible.  After  a  few  momonu*  delay,  at  the  door  of  ai 
obscure  pawnbroker's  shop,  into  which  the  aged  reb 
tive  skipped  with  much  alacrity  but  speedily  returned 
they  were  put  down  at  the  Box  Entrance  of  Coven 
Garden  Theatre.  This  excited  my  surprise — it  wa 
late  in  the  evening — ^1  knew  that  a  crowded  bous< 
had  been  expected— yet  the  ladies  paid  their  admisaioi 
money  to  the  dress  circle,  and  were  speedily  cnsconcv 
within  the  recesses  of  a  private  box. 

**  I  obtained  a  seat  upon  the  opposite  side  of  th. 
theatre,  and  stared,  with  tho  devotion  of  true  love 
upon  the  beautiful  face  of  my  mysterious  unknowi 
The  house  was  very  full — between  the  pieces,  tb 
audience  swarmed  in  the  luxurioua  and  gay  salooni 
and  promenaded  the  lobbies,  but  I  retained  ay  8aa< 
and  drank  my  fill  of  lovoKneaa 

"Whon  tho  nftorpioco  oonunoBcod,  tlia  lidiH  tt 
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ceived  MYeral  flying  Yisila  from  variom  gentlemen- 
Hone  of  whom  Btopped  beyond  a  few  minutes — nor  did 
more  than  one  enter  the  boi  at  a  time.  The  profound* 
eat  deference  waa  obacrved  by  all  the  visiterB. 

**  When  the  performancet  were  over,  I  waited  at 
the  theatre  door,  and  determined  to  oflfer  my  services 
in  procuring  a  coach  for  the  ladies  in  black ;  but  to 
my  surprise,  a  handsome  livery  servant  touched  his 
hat  to  them,  the  moment  they  appeared ;  before  I  could 
muster  up  reaolution  to  address  them,  he  had  shut  them 
inside  a  plain  carriage,  and,  jumping  up  behind,  de- 
aired  the  coachman  to  proceed.  Once  more  I  had  re- 
course to  my  cab  espionage ;  the  carriage  rattled  over 
the  stones  of  Weatminster,  and  my  darling  and  her 
aged  relative  were  deposited  at  one  of  the  hoosea  in  a 
"bye  sueet,  at  the  back  of  the  abbey. 

**  In  the  morning,  I  was  early  at  my  post.  The 
neighbors  were  unable  to  furnish  me  with  any  intel- 
ligence respecting  the  ladiea ;  their  dwelling  was  an 
obscure  lodging-house,  of  respectable  character,  but  no 
one  knew  any  thing  of  the  peisona  described. 

**  I  shall  not  mention  hew  many  hours  I  wailed — 
how  many  times  I  walked  up  and  down  that  dull  un- 
wholesome street— how  often  I  counted  the  iron  rail- 
ing of  the  adjacent  premises.  The  ladies  in  black 
came  not  forth  till  night — they  were  dressed  in  the 
same  black  cloaks — the  sane  carriage  drove  up,  and 
ihe  same  footman  handed  them  in. 

"  I  watched  them  to  the  door  of  the  Opera  House.  I 
waited  till  they  had  ascended  the  firBt  flight  of  stairs, 
when  I  hurried  back  to  the  street,  aod  endeavored 
to  bribe  the  footman  into  answering  my  inquiries. 

"What  is  the  name  of  your  young  mistress  f  said  I. 

"  Mary  Smith,"  said  he,  buttoning  up  my  gratuity. 

•«  Who  is  she  V 

•*  She  belongs  to  the  Smiths  of  Whitechapel/' 

**  Whitechapel !  She  has  not  been  near  that  part 
of  London  for  these  last  two  days.  Are  you  sure  that 
her  name  is  Smith  T 

"  Well,  it  may  be  Jones  or  Brown.  You  may  take 
your  choice.  Drive  on,  Joe,"  said  he  lo  the  coach- 
man, OB  he  resumed  his  place;  "  I  want  some  liquor. 
I*ve  been  pumped  till  I'm  dry.  I'll  treat,  'cause  I  can 
afford  it." 

**  I  ranged  the  circling  lobbies  of  the  immense 
theatre ;  I  climbed  the  almost  endless  stairs,  and  in- 
quired of  nearly  a  hundred  buz-keepcrs,  but  was  un- 
able to  obtain  a  knowUdge  of  the. buz  into  which  the 
ladies  in  black  had  retired.  I  went  into  the  pit;  and, 
despite  the  attractions  of  my  favourite  Blasis,  or  the 
ftscinatiims  of  Brocard,  I  reconnoitred  the  contents 
^  every  box,  in  every  tier,  around  that  huge  circuro- 
ierenee;  my  perseverance  was  repaid — my  enchantress 
once  more  visible. 

**  I  retired  into  the  Crush  Room,  resolved  to  address 
her  as  she  passed ;  but  when  the  opportune  moment 
arrived.  I  was  unable  to  approach  her,  despite  my 
uimost  eflbrts.  It  seemed  as  if  a  crowd  of  men  had 
circled  round  her,  but  without  assuming  any  ac- 
quaintance, and  bore  her  in  the  midst  of  them  to  the 
^ly  doors. 

**  The  carriage  and  footman  vrera  aupeneded  by  a 
twnmnn  hacL    The  dri?er  laitened  the  floor,  and  aa 


ha  BOimted  his  aeat,  a  genleely  dresaed  mu  haaM 
a  amall  packet  into  the  coach  window,  merely  myiog*. 
in  an  undertone, '  St.  Paul's,  to-morrow.' 

**  As  the  coach  drove  off)  I  jumped  up  behind,  nf 
acted  the  part  of  amateur  footman  to  my  love.  IW 
driver  turned  his  horses' heads  towards  the  cast,  i^ 
stead  of  the  west,  and,  aAer  threading  the  aHMrf* 
various  narrow  lanes,  and  traversing  the  city*a  braad^ 
the  ladies  in  black  were  set  down  ac  the  door  of  a 
small  house  in  the  neighborhood  of  Islington— a  di^ 
tance  of  four  miles  from  their  sleeping  place  of  Ar 
preceding  night.  I  jumped  down,  and,  opening  te 
door,  oflered  my  services  in  assisting  them  to  aligh^*- 
they  were  refused  with  firm  politeness.  I 
vered,  and  the  door  of  the  house  was  shut  ia  my 

"  What  can  be  the  mystery  that  thus  jnvelopeB  tUi 
lovely  creature  ?  You  muat  assist  me,  my  friend,  ia 
lifting  the  veil  for  my  heart  is  irrevocably  gone.** 

During  the  early  part  of  Raybold'a  recital,  I  \mi 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  being  Tirfimiiiiit 
by  an  adventuress.  But  her  refnsal  of  hia  aervicoi 
upaet  that  idea,  and  my  curiosity  was  ronsed  and  my 
compreheasion  bothered.  "  St  Paul's,  to-morrow." 
That  phrase  most  doubtleas  allude  lo  the  annual  eofr 
cert,  for  the  Benefit  ef  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  hold  ia 
the  centre  ef  the  cathedral  church  of  St  Pan!,  aat 
fixed  for  that  very  day.  She  was  to  be  there.  Douglai^ 
of  course,  would  wish  to  go,  and  1  determined  to  ao> 
company  him — to  watch  his  inamorata  clooely,  and 
discover  who  and  what  she  really  was,  by  makiag 
inquiries  aaioog  some  of  ay  extensive  acquaintanoei, 
who  were  sure  to  be  amongst  the  congregation. 

We  went;  paid  our  guinea,  took  our  seats,  and 
looked  anxiously  for  the  arrival  of  the  ladies  in  black. 
We  had  not  long  to  wait ;  with  modest  look  and  besi* 
tating  gait,  they  advanced  up  the  aisles,  and  placed 
themselves  within  a  few  seats  of  us.  The  yoongetf 
lady  was  indeed  transcendently  beautiful ;  her  chanoi 
fully  justified  the  assiduities  of  my  friend  Dowglaa,  fn 
the  quietude  of  her  manner,  and  delicacy  of  expreasioB 
developed,  in  her  lovely  countenance,  forbade  even 
the  idea  of  any  thing  wrong  in  the  character  of  one 
so  pretty  and  so  pure.  Her  figure  was  ezcessivdj 
petite,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  it  beneath  the  foldingi 
of  her  large  satin  cloak— and  her  little,  delicate,  ex- 
pressive face,  was  shaded  by  a  crowd  of  thin  and 
glosRy  chestnut  ringlets,  rau«t  elaborately  curled.  Hei 
eyes  were  rather  large  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  hei 
features ;  and  there  was  an  elegance  in  her  manner, 
a  prtsence  in  her  appearance,  that  convinced  me  dit 
won  one  of  gentle  bkxxl. 

The  elder  lady  presented  a  very  ilifllerent  appear 
ance.  She  had  a  wide,  vulgar  mouth ;  her  nose  wm 
a  little  snubbed,  and  her  small  eyes  twinkled  ii 
every  possible  direction.  I  was  eaiisfied  that  the  '*cl 
derly  relative"  was  no  better  than  she  should  be. 

Raybold  gazed  upon  his  charmer  with  an  open 
mouthed  admiration,  peculiarly  characteristic;  ha 
companion  had  evidently  observed  his  devotion,  at 
else  recognised  in  him  the  gallant  of  the  street  doov 
for  she  pointed  him  out  to  the  notice  of  his  fair 
who,  directly  aho  caught  hia  gate,  blushed,  and  ii 
away  hor  bead.  I  ihaoght  ihai  the  old  lady  aicbamai 
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a  kA  €f  iotoUigeDce  with  ■  coaple  of  yoong  bmb  who  I     **  No,  sir,  it  cannot  be.    We  have  friendt  here  who 


wot  habited  in  the  height  of  ihe  Itthion,  end  UDined 
tbaiMhet  and  annoyed  their  neighbon  by  conven- 
iif  in  a  Mie  of  unuaaal  loudneaa. 

The  peribrmancet  commenced ;  and  iwhen  the  voices 
of  the  nnmennis  chorus,  and  the  pealing  of  the  mighty 
•gi^  hlending  in  delicious  hinnony,  floated  through 
As  eipanae  of  the  gigantic  building,  and  reverberated 
kMMlb  the  lofty  dome,  the  beauteous  girl  sat  **  rapt — 
{■piled,"  her  lustrous  eyes  turned  upwards  in  devo- 
tioi,  ind  her  liny  hands  clasped  on  her  bosom  as  if  to 
dnck  the  beatings  of  her  heart  Douglas  pinched  my 
MB,  and  said,  in  a  low,  impassioned  lone, "  Look ! — 
bok!— oh,  heavens!  how  beautiful  she  is." 

An  insDlting  laugh,  distinctly  audible  above  the 
■end  ehauBit  caused  me  to  raise  my  eyes.  The  two 
imwere  rtguding  us  with  evident  ridicule,  and  the 
cU  lady's  eyes  were  wandering  over  the  company 
nilh  rapid  glancee  of  strange  inexplicable  meaning. 

During  the  interlapse  between  the^rts  of  perform* 
aaee,  I  moved  from  my  place,  and  strolled  to  a  bench 
naming  the  eeala  of  the  ladies  in  black.    Disregard- 
ing the  gromblinga  of  the  former  occupiers,  I  succeed- 
sd  ia  CBAbliihing  myself,  and  in  procuring  room  for 
ike  ssmniAsd  Raybold,  who  sat  himself  by  the  side 
if  hii  dalcmea  with  a  pale  and  agitated  countenance 
ad  beating  heart.    With  my  roost  ingratiating  smile 
ndiminnaiing  tone,  I  addressed  the  ladies,  hoping  I 
kid  Ml  incommoded  them  by  my  change  of  seal — 
sad  adding  a  few  polite  common  places  in  my  bland- 
oiaMnnsr,  wair  cut  superlatively  dead  by  the  old  lady 
■jriiy  in  a  vinegar  voice,  "  I  request  that  I  may  not 
bt  mnsjed  by  your  impertinence.'* 

Foot  RsyboU,  who  had  pulled  up  his  shirt  collar 
tad  axrsnged  his  hair,  and  was  trying  to  smile  himself 
into  confidence,  when  he  heard  the  rebuke  of  the 
mtMnl.  dropped  his  nether  jaw  upon  his  hrcaHt,  and 
Miosd  nnething  between  a  rob  and  a  grunt.  I 
Anghi  be  was  guing  into  hysterics^.  I  deterniined  to 
liok  sr  i«im ;  instantly  turning  round  to  the  young 
hdy,  I  Mid,  **  You  are  an  riilhuifiaotic  votress  of  Sit 
Ctolia,  1  perceive.  I  am  myfclf  devniedly  attached 
10 tbe  heavenly  science,  and  felt  great  delight  in  wit- 
Biaing  the  effect  of  iho  first  choral  piece,  not  only 
*|ui  your  fe<-Iings,  but  u(>on  the  \%hole  assemblage. 
IV  fint  pcrformanre  of  the  secon<l  part  is  one  of 
Bsodels divine  creations — j-ou  will  be  rharmed  with 
it— Mr.  Raybold,  you  have  the  pmgramnie  of  the  con- 
csrr.  point  out  the  piece  in  question  to  the  lady's 
aoric^." 

My  impertinent  volubility  was  received  with  a 
wondering  stare  that  resulted  in  a  smile.  My  manner 
bid  been  exceedingly  deferential ;  yet,  when  the  timid 
Douglas  ventured  lo  ofler  her  the  printed  list  of  i»er. 
Simiancea.  she  accepted  it  as  nn  excu»e  for  turning 
iway  from  my  strange  officioueness.  A  few  wordn, 
secasiflfially  propped  in,  sufficed  lo  maintain  the  footing 
I  had  aB»Dmed  ;  and,  by  the  time  the  concert  hod  con 
doded.  we  were  on  a  aort  of  chit-chat  intimacy  despite 
Aa  shruga  and  winks  of  the  old  and  ugly  relative. 

'Mr.  RayboU,  I  conrait  that  young  lady  to  your 
nn  hu  fiMod  will  allow  me  the  very  great  pleasure 
tf Miit  hw  aatdf  thfoogh  the  crowd." 


would  be  annoyed  if  we  selected  strangers  for  such  air 
office.  Adelaide,  take  my  arm,  end  let  us  wish  these 
gentlemen  good  doy." 

**  For  heaven's  sake,  let  me  see  yon  again,"  said 
poor  Raybold,  gaining  energy  from  despair. 

"  Indeed,  indeed,"  said  the  young  beauty,  in  a  tone 
of  the  most  bewitching  softness,  **  it  may  not  be.    I 
have  observed  your  kind  attentions  for  some  daya  past 
— let  me  assure  you  they  are  most  entirely  useless — 
we  must  never  speak  ogain.     1  am  surrounded  by  a 
thousand  spies;  and  I  oro  sure  that  you  will  cease 
from  noticing  me,  when  I  tell  you  that  if  you  persist 
in  following  and  observing  me,  1  ahall  be  compelled 
to  leave—" 
**  Adelaide !"  said  the  sybil,  with  a  horrid  emphaaia; 
The  ladies  in  black  bowed  with  much  ceremony, 
and  moved  away — not  towards  the  doorsof  the  cathe- 
dral, but  by  the  back  of  the  scaffolding  erected  for  the 
seats,  and  through  the  midst  of  a  group  of  men  who 
circled  round  them  for  some  seconds,  without  speaking, 
and  gradually  broke  away,  leaving  the  ladies  at  liberty 
to  pursue  their  stroli  Several  gentlemen  peased  them 
aa  they  walked  towards  the  northern  gate ;  and  I  ob- 
served that,  exactly  aa  Douglas  had  described  it,  s 
crowd  of  men  gradually  hemmed  them  in,  and  here 
them  in  precious  safety  in  the  midst.    Not  a  look  or 
word  of  recognition  passed  between  any  of  the  parties; 
Wisliing  to  observe  the  nature  of  the  ladies'  equi- 
page, 1  seized  Raybold  by  the  arm,  and  endeavored 
to  go  quickly  out  of  the  gate.  Immediately  the  ladies 
had  passed  the  portal,  the  party  who  had  seemed  to 
surround  her,  began  quarreling  amongbt  themselves. 
One  person  accused  another  of  robbing  him — Uows 
were  exchanged — the  door-woy  choked — and  a  scu/^ 
fling  row  ensued,  till  the  attendant  police  forced  an 
cntronce,  and  quieted  the  disturbance.     When  wo 
reached  the  street,  the  ladien  in  black  were  not  visible. 
We  called  o  hack,  and  \iere  driven  home — when  we 
discovered  that  our  pockets  had  been  emptied  of  our 
purses  and  kerchiefs,  arid  that  both  our  watches  had 
been  extracted  from  our  fobs,  doubtless  by  some  of  the 
gentry  at  the  cathedral  door. 

Rnyliold  was  in  drs^^nir ;  a  hot,  fierce  love  was  con- 
suming him,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  mystery, 
Adelaide  seemed  a  loveabic  and  desirable  girl.  It  was 
strange  that  she  should  be  under  survciUance  who 
unreatrainedly  visited  every  public  plurc  with  no 
other  pn)tection  than  an  elderly  relative.  And  yet 
there  was  a  peculiarity  in  all  her  actions  that  excited 
strange  but  undefined  suHpiciorv*.  Her  country  tri|H^ 
her  various  residenccK — the  reserve  of  the  back-driver, 
landlord,  ond  footman,  vi ho  all  seemed  to  know,  yet 
refuticd  to  divulge — the  ntrnngc  hovering  of  the  men, 
and  the  invisible  protection  that  evidently  surrounded 
her,  with  her  own  singular  otfirmation !  Why  should 
she  be  surrounded  with  spie«,  and  yet  suflered  to  run 
ahoul  with  all  the  llrrHse  of  afemmejnthfiquef  We 
talked  over  the  various  circumstances  till  the  daylight 
broke  up  our  conference,  and  ended  as  undotcnBined 
aa  we  began. 

My  friend  continned  the  pursuit,  and  scarcely  passed 
a  day  without  obtaining  a  glance  of  his  beloved.  8he 
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wu  ever  in  the  midst  of  fiome  crowded  aflsembly — 
a  CQDitant  attendant  at  the  opera  on  the  fuUett  nighis 
•—the  th^lres  ruyal  and  minor,  charity  RcrroonH, 
masonic  celebrations,  Imzaars,  masquerades,  conreri^ 
httllm  church  feativalf.  fancy  fairs,  regattas — each 
succeeding  dsy  brought  a  uew  punuit — anil  each 
eucceeding  night  another  domicile.  The  old  lady  was 
her  compaDion  upon  all  u^easiona ;  and  aliliuugh  the 
mysterious  boverings  and  singular  crowdings  of  the 
men  continued  to  tuke  place,  she  was  never  addrewied 
by  any  male  creature,  except  the  persevering  Ray- 
bold,  whose  lovo  becmed  to  increase  by  tiie  inexpli- 
cable conduct  of  hli  pretty  Adelaide. 

Once,  at  a  fancy  iair  at  the  /oolc^ical  Gardens,  a 
drunken  ruffian  grossly  insulted  the  younger  of  the 
ladies  in  black,  as  they  were  promenading ;  and  ere 
Raybold,  who  was  walking  behind,  could  advance 
to  her  assistance,  her  assaulter  was  struck  to  the  earth 
fay  a  tall,  moustachioed  man  in  a  military  undress. 
The  ruflfian  sneaked  off— the  young  lady  fainted ;  and 
when  she  recovered,  Douglas,  to  his  great  surprise, 
heard  the  whiskered  gentleman  say  to  the  charmer, 
-^  Go  homo,  Adelaide,  yeu  are  too  nervous  to  remain. 
Laave  Mrs.  Clark  here — she  'may  be  wanted."  The 
lover  ofiered  his  services — to  his  unutterable  delight, 
they  were  accepted — a  carriage  was  procured — ho 
handed  the  lovely  but  mysterious  Adelaide  to  her  reat, 
and  jumping  in  himself,  heard  the  military  gentleman 
direct  the  driver,  as  he  was  fastening  the  coach  door, 
to  pot  down  his  fare  at  the  foot  of  Blackfriars*  Bridge. 

''Douglas  Ruybuld,  you  profess  to  love  me— I  be- 
lieve jroH  do,  but  you  munt  cease  this  vrorse  than  use- 
leas  aflection,  which  can  end  but  -in  sorrow  and  in 
flhame.  You  do  not  know  who  or  what  I  am,  or  you 
wauld  shun  me  like  a  thing  despised." 

**  Why  not  trust  me  with  your  confidence?" 

*'  I  cannot  The  safety  of  others  demands  my 
ailcnce.  I  am  sold  to  wretchedness ;  my  life  is  one 
of  the  bitter  episodes  of  humanity — a  black  page  in 
the  volume  of  nature — a  fact  stranger  than  fiction. 
Do  iK>t,  therefore,  involve  yourself  in  trouble  by  fol- 
lowing so  base  a  wretch  with  the  aspirations  of  true 
love." 

"  Adelaide.  I  cannot  believe  but  you  are  virtuous." 

**  My  chastity  is  unimpearhablo^but  I  am  the  child 
of  ain,  revelling  in  the  practices  of  guilt,  and  living  by 
the  wages  of  my  wickedness." 

"  Explain  tiiis  dreadful  mystery.  Who  are  those 
men  tiut  seem  to  rule  your  destiny,  yet  deign  not  to 
apeak  but  on  extreme  occasions  ?" 

■*  My  masters  and  my  slaves.  I  permitted  your 
■ocioty  to-day,  that  I  might  caution  you  against  farther 
notidngp  of  the  outcast  who  has  interested  you.  I 
am  grateful  for  your  kindnef^) — wou'd  to  heaven  I 
could  dare  receive  it;  but  a  continuance  of  acquaint- 
ance would  be  faUil  to  us  both.  Your  life  is  not  secure 
if  you  again  venture  to  watch  my  goings  forth." 

**  Adelaide,  you  have  confessed  an  inclination — 
paidun  my  boldness,  1  muat  speak  plainly.  I  believe 
thftt  you  are  inclined  to  return  my  U>ve,  but  are  auflfer- 
ing  under  some  fuul  restraint  Let  ua  fly  from  Eng- 
land^ the  rites  of  marriage  ahall  oonmenlB  our 
unKm — *' 


"No,  no,  no!  it  cannot  be!  there  ia  • 
phrase— ihat,  were  it  uttered,  would  freeia 
This  moment  am  1  boarding  the  vengeance  of  the  kw. 
This  moment  may  1  be  dragged  to  jaiL  Do  MC  let 
me  dc\ole  you  to  ruin — leave  me  and  fbtgaC 

**  Never,  never.   The  fire  that  lights  those 
windowii  of  the  m)uI,  cannot  be  an  impure  fltBat  I 
lovo  you — I  cannot  say  how  fondly.    You  have  cai^ 
fessed  your  love  fur  mc.    I  brave  all  ooniaqaeimi 
hazard  eveiy  danger — and  boldly  claim  you  m  Wf 
wife." 

The  carriage  drew  up  at  the  bridge  foot— Adebida 
and  the  eriamourcd  Douglas  stepped  forth  npon  tha 
flag  wny.  The  buck  was  discharged  at  the  lady'a 
suggestion,  ond  a  boat  engaged  to  tike  tham  op  Iha 
river,  but  to  what  exact  locality  the  watenaan  waa 
not  informed  till  he  had  gained  the  centra  of  tha 
stream.  DougUis  was  surprised  to  observe  that  tht^ 
were  bound  bock  to  the  western  precincts  of  the  m^ 
tropolit' — that,  Mfon  landiug  at  Westminster  Hall  Unie* 
another  hack  was  engaged  to  conduct  them  to  a  noir 
lodging  in  Oxford  road,  where  they  arrived,  aflar  • 
dtlour  of  nearly  two  hours— -while  the  straight  palla 
would  not  have  occupied  more  than  one*eighlh  of  tha 
time. 

These  particulars  were  detailed  to  me,  with  other 
minutiie,  by  the  unfortunate  Douglas  himselfl  Sevaial 
duysclop»cd  ere  I  again  saw  or  heard  from  thiaeriatir 
lover ;  when  one  morning,  at  daybreak,  a  police  oflioer 
placed  the  following  note  in  my  hands : 

"  For  God's  sake,  come  to  me  directly.  I  am  aa 
custody  on  a  charge  of  felony,  and  you  are  the  only 
friend  I  have  in  London. 

"  DotKSLAS  RaYB0LI>. 

** HortemoHger-Lane  Jail,  Thuradaif  morning" 

1  need  not  say  how  much  this  intelligence  surpraied 
me.  I  felt  no  uneasineas.  because  i  was  certain  that 
1  could  afford  an  explanation  that  would  release  Bay- 
bold  from  detention,  and  the  mistake,  for  such  I  was 
sure  his  arrest  roust  prove,  would  be  a  source  of  alter 
mirth.  But  I  had  a  severer  business  to  accomplish 
than  I  could  have  imagined ;  the  presumption  againit 
my  frieiMl  was  strong  and  amclusive,  and  the  utmoit 
that  my  statements  could  eflect  was  an  onlor  for  fail 
remand  to  jail,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  him  another 
hearing  at  the  close  of  the  week. 

The  mystery  attending  the  ladies  in  black  wat 
solved — they  were  connected  with  **  the  swell  mob,' 
an  organised  gang  of  fashionable  thieves  who  inteted 
all  public  places,  and  even  intruded  on  the  excluaive 
privacy  of  the  higher  circles  of  society. 

Adelaide's  fattier  had  been  a  rot/e  of  distinction.  A 
series  of  heavy  lusites  at  play  drove  him  to  the  pn» 
vinces,  where  he  did  an  extensive  business  in  passim 
forged  notes.  A  Ytirkshirc  horse  dealer,  from  whom  he 
hail  purchased  a  foundered  nag,  was  the  means  of  In 
destruction.  The  horcse  was  paid  for  in  Kreio jCiaiiiti 
as  the  counterfeit  notes  were  called ;  and  the  bilv 
artgry  at  being  bitten,  followed  up  the  scent  so  donlj 
that  ttie  tmatktr  waa  arraated  and  biought  to  trial 
The  evidence  waa  cooolunva;  the  badaaa  of  haa  U 
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■gwnst  bun;  and  ho  wm  iMBged  by 
fill  he  WM  dead. 

Adahide,  then  Marcely  twelve  yean  of  age,  waa  a 
kudione  and  BCcompIu>hed  child.  Wiihoiit  being 
awaaof  the  error  of  her  ways,  she  had  been  early 
fncted  in  the  Tarioiu  ruguerica  wherein  her  father 
niasad  her  co-operaUon.  One  uf  his  friends,  a  shrewd 
WiciaD.  observed  the  \*alnn  of  the  girl,  and  afier 
onaining  the  forger'^  body  to  its  narrow  house,  rc- 
tvntd  to  London  wiiU  the  hempen  orphan — as  ihe 
cbiMren  of  executed  malefactore  are  dcmmiinaied  in 
As  ilang  of  the  day.  Every  possible  attention  was 
pad  tt>  Adelaide's  edncaiiuu ;  her  de{inrtnient  uinl  ge' 
■ml  behaviour  were  framed  upon  fashionable  habits 
i&d  her  manners  were  compelled  to  be  genteel.  She 
Boderwtnt  aavere  rehearsals  belbre  she  was  consider- 
ripsffect  in  her  part;  but  when  she  did  appear  upon 
ihiilage  of  life,  her  fashionable  acts  were  terminated 
byrtagic  dinefuemtnL 

"The  Swell  Mob,"  of  which  Barrington,  the  cclo- 

bnted  pickpocket,  may  be  comiidercd  the  originator, 

mi  thcQ  in  full  play,  and  riflvd  the  persons  of  the 

aiktocntic  and  would-be  faiiibiunables  with  untiring 

leal   Crowds  of  elegant  and  handsoroo   men.  free 

frooallappearance  nf  ^(lucAcrie,  mixed  with  the  many 

*t  erei)'  baK.op^fra,  or  masquerade  to  which  tho  tickets 

of  idi&isiion  were  available.     Lndies  uf  the  Hrat  dis- 

(UKtioQ  were  skilfully  stripped  of  their  diamonds,  lords 

lod  geotlcmen  lust  their  watches  and  their  purses — 

^  yet  such  is  the  value  of  appearance,  that  not  an 

iodiTidaal  in  the  room  could  they  venture  to  suspect. 

^lisgtme  lasted  for  ono  winter  with  wonderful  sue- 

^^m;  but  the  officers  began  to  notice  the  faces  of  sev- 

*1J  gentlewun  who  were  always  present  when  the 

'tkhberiea  were  perpetrated.     An  arrest  or  two  on  sus- 

Ptcioo  terminated  in  searching  the  oflendcn,  and  the 

^lolcn  properly  was  diacovered. 

Il  waa  to  ninedy  thia  unpleasant  result  that  Ade- 

IbM*'*  faudian  had  conducted  her  education  with 

•Dch  peculiar  care.     When  sufficiently  old,  she  was 

lo  the  protection  of  an  old  lady,  one  of  the 

;  bat  onkuown  to  the  police,  and  directed  lo 

nmX  the  various  places  of  fashionable  amusement  that 

wan  azpected  to  be  crowded  in  their  attendance. 

The  membera  of  the  highest  class  of  **  The  Swell 

Mob**  were  mado  acquainted  with  the  ladies — but 

naver  reougniaod  them  in  word  or  look.    Clad  in  large 

safin  opera  cloaks,  ihoy  quietly  witnessed  the 

nlff.  but  under  pretence  of  ill  health,  or  the 

espedation  of  the  arrival  of  their  equipage,  neither 

tba  mamt  nor  the  niece  d  in  robed.     When  ai^  of  the 

fabiooable  thieves  had  ihode  a  sptdk,  as  they  pluused 

it,  ihey  passed  I  he  seata  of  tho  ladies  or  encountered 

ihaai  in  the  promenade,  and  quietly  moved  the  prize 

into  their  possession-     li  was  quickly  deposited  in 

a  stcret  pocket  beneath  the  opera  cloak,  and  once 

there,  de6ed  detection.     If  the  thief  was  suspected  or 

imied  on  anapiciOD,  he  indignantly  demanded  a 

Nothing,  of  eoune,  was  discovered,  and  the 

and  aocnaarwara  cooopeHed  to  apologiie.    Im- 

imh  plunder  wia  cairied  off  in  ibia  way,  for  not 

VMa  m  hadUhflultd,  IjiuMyad  p<iliceman  could  aia- 


flect  tbo  pretty,  lady-like,  innooent^iooking  Adelaide, 
and  her  oirk  and  aged  relative. 

Tlirae  facts, /or  tuch  they  are,  were  communicated 
to  mo  by  tho  principal  officer  or  leader  of  the  Bov^- 
street  police  fijrce.  Sinco  the  above  ciicumstaaisea, 
the  pUn  has  bectune  common.  £very  atroet  robber 
or  pickpocket  dings  his  prize  to  another  thief,  and 
deficrt  the  liiw  if  his  companion  aaeapes.  The  reader 
will  recoUrct  that  his  iiitroduciioa  to  the  ladies  in 
black  look  plueo  at  a  morning  concert,  where  the 
Swell  Mob  had  tthtainod  pretty  comfortable  pickings. 
A  noble  lord  held  the  door  to  prevent  tho  egrcM  of  the 
thieves,  yet  his  kind  hcort  listened  »» the  request  of  a 
woman,  uml  he  siitlered  Adelaide  and  her  companion 
to  walk  down  stairs  with  every  one  of  the  stolen 
articles  in  salie  possession.  The  meeting  at  DulwicU 
waa  k)  receive  from  the  hands  of  two  well  known 
provincial  thieves,  a  booty  of  considerable  value, 
which  they,  being  watched,  were  afraid  to  deposit  at 
the  receivers.  The  ladies  in  black,  unsuspected  by 
the  iHilice,  accomplished  the  object  in  safety. 

Kvery  article  dinged  or  handed  to  the  ladies,  by  a 
member  of  the  swell  mob,  was  placed  in  the  handii 
of  ono  of  t'ic  various  receivers — some  low  pawnbroker, 
or  kooper  of  an  old  iron  shop  dignified  by  the  name 
(»f  dealer  iii  marine  stores.  The  thief  afterwards  called 
on  him,  uiid  reeeive<l  tho  e.<(timatcd  value  of  his  plun- 
der— leaving  a  handsome  per  centage  for  the  {laymcnt 
of  the  laJieH  in  black. 

When  the  **  elderly  relative"  remained  alone  at  tbo 
fancy  fair,  ihe  suspicions  of  the  police  were  aroused 
by  her  frequent  contact  with  the  most  notorious  mem* 
hers  of  the  swell  mob.  She  was  watched  at  her  de* 
fiarture ;  success  had  emboldened  her,  and  she  wunt 
directly  to  the  fence  or  receiver,  and  deposited  the 
plunder  of  the  day.  Aaearch  warrant  was  obtained ; 
the  property  recovered  and  owned ;  the  conduct  of  the 
ladies  was  placed  utMler  surveillance,  and  the  fact  of 
receiving  completely  proved.  Adelaide  and  the  el- 
derly lady  were  arrested ;  and  the  love^tricken  Doug- 
las, having  been  seen  hanging  about  them  in  myate- 
rious  communication,  was  included  in  the  capture. 

Poor  Aifelaide! — ^The  attentions  of  the  handsome 
student  quickened  the  germ,  which,  for  years,  had 
been  slumbering  in  the  soil  of  the  heart,  but  chilled 
by  the  coldness  of  an  uncongenial  clime,  had  failed 
to  put  forth  its  uncultivated  slioots.  The  warmth  of 
an  honc':st  love,  the  sun  of  woman's  life,  might  have 
ripened  :he  infant  bud  into  golden,  glorious  fruit — but 
the  bloshom  poriuhcd  beneath  the  icy  power  of  the  law. 
She  never  held  up  her  head,  cither  at  her  examination 
before  tlie  mag  is  irate  or  when  placed  upun  her  trial. 
The  enormity  of  her  guilt,  now  fully  ap|>arcnt.  aeemed 
to  wcigli  her  down;  and  she  listened  without  a  shud- 
der to  he  r  sentence  of  eternal  banishment  to  New 
South  Wales. 

Kaybold,  having  proved  his  identity,  was  discharged 
at  the  second  hearing  of  tho  case.  lie  interested 
himself  warmly  in  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Adelaide, 
but  the  cause  of  ju^itice  was  too  potent  to  be  wiili- 
fitood.  At  tho  conclusion  of  the  trial,  he  accompanied 
me  back  to  my  rooms.  Tharl  waa  a  reaolute  calmne*f 
in  hia  ur»  but  flashes  of  wild  eDthuaiaam  gleaiaed 
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iWni  his  eyes.  «*!  shall  go  to  New  South  Wales,'* 
■aid  he.  **  That  girl  has  coiled  herself  round  my  heart, 
•Dd  every  struggle  that  I  make  but  tighteus  the  power 
of  the  folds.  I  will  arrange  with  the  captain  of  the 
vessel  to  purchase  the  right  of  engaging  her  services 
when  we  arrive.  I  shall  be  her  master,  but  she  shall 
be  my  wife.  With  all  her  guilt,  she  is  too  pure  to  be 
left  to  the  contamination  of  a  convict  state." 

Argument  was  useless.  He  informed  Adelaide  ef 
his  intention,  and  the  poor  girl  seemed  to  awake  from 
the  lethargy  of  the  grave.  A  fresh  existence  opened 
to  her  view;  a  life  of  flowers  and  fairy  happiness 
awaited  her  arrival  at  the  land  of  her  intended  punish- 
ment  and  shame.  I  was  present  in  the  dark  and 
gloomy  cell,  at  the  ratification  of  their  vows,  on  the 
ni^ht  previous  to  her  embarkation ;  and,  as  she  twined 
her  small,  well  rounded  arms  about  her  lover's  neck, 
and  raised  her  full,  expressive  eyes,  geouned  with 
the  pearl  of  hope,  to  thank  hhn  with  a  iond  confiding 
■mile  for  his  deep,  unmatched  aflection— I  thought 
that  Douglas  might  have  done  a  mare  fooliah  thing 
than  match  this  beauteous  girl  from  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  her  unavoidable  sin. 

Douglas  was  unable  to  obtain  a  passage  on  board 


the  transport  that  carried  out  hi^  intended  ^^  4 
merohant  vessel  was  to  sail  during  the  ensohif 
and  he  hoped  to  reach  the  port  of  destination 
the  heavily-sailing  and  badly  appointed 
craft.  He  had  paid  a  handsome  gratuity  to  the 
of  the  transport,  to  ensure  as  much  attentioa  la  te 
comfort  of  his  Adelaide  as  the  regulations  of  the  Ml^ 
vice  allowed.  Her  aged  partner,  who  was  inciiiil 
in  the  sentence,  was  to  be  permitted  to  share  in  ^ 
purchased  privileges.  The  vessel,  the  Amphitrili^ 
carrying  a  large  number  of  convict  fomalea, 
from  the  coast  of  flngland,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
1834  Before  the  week  had  elapsed,  news  waa  brongll 
of  her  wreck  upon  the  coast  of  France,  in  the  vieini^ 
of  Boulogne,  and  that  every  one  of  the  nahapff  ft^ 
males  had  perished  in  the  waves. 

The  horrors  of  the  wreck  are  too  fresh  in  the 
lection  of  my  readers  to  need  repetition, 
wandered  about  the  beach,  and  gased  on  every  tmm 
throviTi  up  by  the  remorseless  waves,  anxiona!yliofi|f 
to  discover  the  body  of  his  intended  wift  {  his 
was  vain — the  ill-fated  Adelaide  had  found  the 
peace  she  panted  to  enjoy — in  the  depths  of  tba  I 
erous  and  restless  sea. 
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A  PLEASANT  TRAVELLING  COMPANION. 


BY      BKN80N      EARLE      HILL. 


When  our  amateur  performances  were  at  an  end,  I 
resolved  to  quit  France,  and  was  glad  to  learn  that 
an  English  gentleman  would  be  happy  to  Join  me  in  a 
cabriolet,  next  morning,  tu  proceed  to  Calais.  Satis- 
fied with  this  arrangement,  without  seeing  my  coun- 
tryman, I  retired  to  rest,  and  dreamed  all  night  of  the 
fair  Eliza. 

At  eight  o'clock,  on  the  following  morning,  I  was 
prepared  to  start.  My  fellow-traveller  was  a  prim, 
smug  little  man.  with  a  frosty  face,  whom  J  knew  by 
sight  and  by  name.  To  the  bow,  the  hand  rubbing, 
and  the  benevolent  smirk  of  a  knight  of  the  counter, 
he  added  an  accent  whieh  chimed  with  his  action 
most  Bow-bcllishly ;  yet  was  aa  precise  and  emphatic 
as  if  he  gave  himself  credit  for  being  thus  curious  in 
Cockney.  His  peculiarities  must  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

**  An  officer  and  a  countr^'man !"  ho  began,  shak- 
ing hands,  nut  with  me,  but  with  himself. 

"  Mr.  Commissary  Tidmarsh,  I  believe,"  said  1, 
bowing. 

**  There,  sir,  you  have  the  advantage  of  me,  though 
in  name  alene,  for  I  believe  I  address  one  of  the 
amateurs,  lest  wise  I  think  Tm  correck." 

••  Perfectly  eo.  sir ;  Hill  of  the  Artillery." 

•'Really!  is  it  possible?  yet  now  I  look  agin,  mre- 
lyso.  True!  very  Jastl  strange!  when  f  tell  you, 
air,  lint  1  have  witnessed  your  performance  twm,  if  I 


mistake  not,  in  the  same  evening ;  yes.  sir,  I 

you !  strange  as  one  may  say,  that  your's  should  thar^ 

fore  be  ihe  prima  facia  I  meet  this  morning.'* 

*'  'Tis  rather  strange,  altogether,"  1  laughed,  resolv- 
ing to  draw  out  and  trot  this  dust,  pourpoiter  h 
temps;  he  laughed  too,  but  continued, 

*'  Yes.  sir;  1  am  also  British,  longing,  like  sronrsBlC 
no  duuht  of  it,  to  see  once  more  our  gloria  pafim  ■ 
There,  sir,  after  the  faiigties,  perils,  and  privationa  of 
our  campaigns,  we  shall  repose  upon  our  trophki, 
with  them  we've  left  beyind  us." 

•'  Sir.  1  thank  you  fur  the  comparison." 

"  No  comparison,  at  all,  my  very  good  sir ;  a  coin- 
cidence, nothink  more.  That  symiiathy  which,  as  Bf- 
ron,  has  it,  *  Informs  congenial  spirits  when  they  maeU' 
Now  I  knows  several  of  my  acquaintances  in  the  city, 
(  would  not  be  so  furmiliur  with,  after  years,  aa  with 
one  of  the  manly  *arts  as  have  braved  the  battle-field 
with  me.  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  forgive  the  liberty. 
Who  is  the  propria  persons^  to  be  iruHted  at  once,  is 
soon  perceivable  between  true  gents." 

**  May  I  ask,  sir,  are  you  fond  of  dramatic  eihibi- 
tionsT" 

**  Why,  sir,"  he  answered  with  some  dignity, "  bant- 
ing is,  as  one  may  say,  inferior  to  her  sister  gnwea.  I 
went  because  Messrs.  Msad  and  Fairfield  waa  toaiag; 
in  confidence,  I  prefer  F.'a  voice  to  M.1i.  JMasie  hm 
danH  10  oMioih  tbt  nvaga  bmi,  and  umtk  ikt 
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jMvila  how  to  liiooC  m  Milian*t  Midai  Myn  Am 
1  ■!  floncck  I 

'nofOQgfaly.  lir;  bat  I  am  lorry  that  you  prefer 
■Vtoplaya.*' 

'Ob.  flf,  wiser  awn  eren  have  conaidered  playing 
fiM  ■  •  aBenndnaa  artem,  below  all  the  othen ;  but 
AiBMi  of  ainateanog  is  creditable  as  a  relaxation  to 
my  enooanter  a  more  orrida  bella.  That 
I  Be  of  the  dooke,  m^lear  Wellington,  the 
ymofWaiatloo,  I  may  sayr-*' 

'Voa  hav«  eiyoyed  his  grace's  personal  inter- 
OTBtriaaJd. 

*Ad  Aonorss,  I  Aaoe  had  that  honor*  on  business 

m»kt  five  minates ;  but  I  was  remembering  an  ad- 

mnut^  fimnded  on   his  extrawnry  recollection  of 

hew;  be*s  as  bad  as  the  royal  family ;  in  coiine  you 

fasw  the  fiicnlty  is  quite  on  the  Georgium  Sidos. — 

Will,  or,  the  doofce  is  as  notorious.    Yes,  there  was 

ii  the  Peninsular  a  particular  officer  he  had  seen  per- 

km  m  Madrid,  a  black,  not  a  Negro  servant,  more 

fts  Mswinger's  Oronoko ;  bless  roe,  that  I  should  for- 

pi  the  name !     T'w  written  by  Young ;  I've  seen 

Ua  do  the  villain  myself,  at  Doory  Lane  Theatur. 

I^ndoD,  when  I  was  in  England.    Samba,  in  the 

VcogcsiMe,  that's  it,  sir,  but  if  you  can  refresh  my 

ttWRy  M  to  the  anecdote,  shall  rest  obleeged." 

"J  believe  you  allude  to  when  Wellington,  recon- 
Boiieriog  behind  some  bushes,  heard  a  splash  in  the 
mt  does  to  him,  the  aide-de-camp  fancied  him  sur- 
F>iNd  hf  the  enemy,  but  his  Grace,  on  ascertaining 
^  Capisin  Kent  and  his  company  of  Rifles  were 
Mug  the  stream,  said,  *0h,  'tis  only  Zanga  washing 
ikfaoioff'" 

■So  he  did,  sir,  very  true,  upon  my  honour;  yes, 
vd  ia  a  few  words  from  you,  there  I  have  it,  short 
yueoociie.  Well,  I  had  always  heard  that  you  were 
fotd  eowpany !    You  was  not  in  Spain,  I  take  it,  sir  ?'* 

*  Hsd  not  that  honores,  sir,  to  misquote  your 

"Sir.BiaDy  thanks.  On  my  arrival,  being  sent  to 
^  op  nores,  I  vras  taken  prisoner,  but  escaped, 
nd  fbd  enough  I  was,  for  a  grimmer  old  Casiallion 
^  mj  lockum  tenum  jailer  you  never  saw ;  then  I 
cttght  a  lever,  and  was  like  to  have  mode  a  sick 
^ttiit  of  it :  the  hospital  was  so  crammed  we  could 
OMthtr  sit  nor  lie  in  comfort ;  we  were  all  in  a  com- 
pltfs  jsm  satis.  Pbor  Highlanders,  sir,  scarce  decent, 
l^'i  ii  the  nastiest  costume !" 

"They  are  very  proud,  nevertheless,  in  sporting  the 
fwbofoklGael." 

"Ay,  ay.  sir.  that's  a  good  coverslot  for  their  pover- 
if ;  what  old  Gale  wore,  because  he  couldn't  afford 
■twimalls,  (Aey  wear  the  save  the  siller,  as  they  call 
it,  nr;  it's  mere  penury  and  itinginess.  Some  of  their 
virai  men  do  wear  trews,  you  know ;  take  my  word 
far  it,  captain,  'tis  necessitas  non  habit  legs." 

"Tou  are  aavers,  Mr.  Tidmanh,"  I  said. 

"  Vary  tme.  sir,  no  doubc  of  it.  Spain  was  my  first 
^nsofwar.  But  for  that  sperit  of  proud  indepen- 
iaes  which  naika  m  ail.  sir,  I  had  little  need  to 
^nftihabattl«-arid.  My  aimt.  Lady  Ttdmaiah,  has 
*kMw  is  BnawlUqave,  her  ooneem  ia  in  the  city ; 
ib  CM  hw»«fDed,fct  legacy —•  awBmam  bo- 


num,  sir ;  but,  says  I,  while  I  am  in  my  prime,  shall 
I  be  lied  to  your  la'ship's  apron-string  ?  Why,  some  of 
these  fine  mornins  you  may  break  all  tu  pieces,  smash 
to  the  toone  of  thirty  thousand ;  or  your  dressy  daugh- 
ter may  run  through  every  farden  on't,  my  lady,  al- 
ways having  company,  or  out  visiting.  Give  me  my 
'oods  and  liberty." 

**  Miss  Tidmarsh  was  unlucky  in  not  suiting  the 
taste  of  sach  a  cousin,"  said  I. 

**  No  doubt  of  it,  very  true,  sir,  but  disgustibuv  non 
disputandum ;  it's  no  use  arguing  with  one's  antipa- 
thies. You  should  see  my  intended,  quite  another 
guess  kind  of  gal,  I  awure  you.  If  you'll  believe  me, 
no  pride  in  her.  So  out  of  the  common,  the  wole  af- 
fair; that's  what  I  like.  I  met  her  first  at  a  daunse; 
in  course,  handed  her  refreshments,  got  leave  to  call 
next  day,  and  hope  she'd  caught  no  cold,  talk  of  the 
weather,  and  so  forth.  Well,  sir,  we  got  on  quite  snug 
and  chatty  ;  end  her  mammar,  the  perfit  lady,  at  once 
presses  me  to  stay.  '  Come,  Mr.  T.,'  Bays  she. '  we'll 
make  no  stranger  of  you ;  we  don't  kip  fashionable 
hours — no  ceremony— -never  stand  upon  forms — take 
us  all  in  the  (hroily  way,  and  make  yourself  at  home, 
though  there,  I  dare  say,  you'd  have  a  better  meal, 
but  not  an  'artier  welcome.'  Well,  sir,  thus  was 
genteel ;  a  very  clever  woman  she  is.  So,  when  the 
cloth  waa  laid,  though  there  was  the  best  of  every 
think,  as  if  nothink  was  good  enough  for  me,  she  kip 
on  apologizing :  *  I  hope  you'll  put  up  with  our  hum- 
ble fare,  it  must  be  very  dull  for  you,'  and  in  the 
evening,  ^hen  we  tead,  Miss  asked  was  mine  agreea- 
ble, and  all  that ;  and  promised  to  scrape  an  acquaint- 
ance with  my  cousin,  and  get  her  to  bring  her  work^ 
come  early,  and  spend  the  day.  Sach  enoouregemeDt 
so  filled  me  with  hope,  that  I  popped  and  waa  ex- 
cepted. Yes,  sir,  and  I  go  home  to  be  the  happy  roan, 
a  turtle-dove,  sir,  a  barby  and  a  Joan,  as  the  dear  old 
King  and  Queen,  as  long  as  he  was  statu  quo,  set  us 
all  an  exempli  gratis."  # 

"  So  should  desert  in  arms  be  crowned !"  said  L 

*' That's  Moore's  idear,  ifl'ro  correck,"  continued 
Mr.  Tidmarsh.  "Surely  so;  a  real  genius,  sir;  in- 
spired, as  every  body  calls  him.  His  Anacreon— such 
facility.     A  man  of  no  birth,  I  believe,  thoT* 

"  Of  a  very  old,  high,  and  talented  race,"  said  T^ 
**  aud  full  of  comic  humor.  Sir  Thomas  More,  on  the 
very  day  of  his  death,  could  not  keep  his  counte- 
nance." 

**  Ah!  there  I  have  you,  captain!  because  his  ead — 
it  was  caput  mortoum  with  him,  poor  gent ! — was  not 
apprized  of  his  connexion,  though,  with  the  other 
Thomas." 

"  Easily  traced.  Mr.  Tidmarsh.  Sir  Thomaa  and 
his  brother,  Hamilton  Moora,  whose  system  of  navi- 
gation you  may  have  seen,  left  one,  a  son,  Francis 
Moore,  physician^ — the  other,  a  daughter,  Hannah, 
authoress  of  the  sacred  dramas.  Thst  branch  of  the 
family  did  not  introduce  the  second  O  into  the  name 
till  these  two  married.  Anacreon  is  their  only  child 
alive.    Sir  John,  you  know,  fell  at  Corunna." 

**  No  doubt  of  it ;  1  declare  that's  very  true,  though 
I  never  heard  of  it  before.  Well,  in  my  poor  judgment^, 
the  son  knows  more  aboat  Venue  than  ever  hia  i&ther 
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did,  in  spite  of  his  almanaek ;  but,  u  a  moral  •  man, 
•ir,  I  can't  but  with  that  he  had  taken  more  after  his 
pioue  mother.'* 

**  His  prose  works,  at  least,  ere  nnexceptkmable/'  I 
persevered ;  *'  vide  Edward  and  Zeluca" 

*" That's  a  wrinkle!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Tidmarsl^ 
taking  out  his  tablets.  "  Must  make  menu,  of  that; 
rU  read  them  both;  'tis  but  fair,  sir,  to  judge 
both  sides  of  a  man.  Yet,  I  must  say,  that  though 
Tom  is  as  free  about  love  as  ever  his  poor  brother 
Jack  could  be — ^methinks  J  see  him  now  as  plain 
as  ever,  handsome  fellow !-— yet , I  Aever  detected 
any  thing  anti-cfaristum  in  hi*  veises,  like  Lopl 
Byron's." 

On  oar  reaching  Calais,  Mr.  T seemed  as  asto- 


nished as  if  he  had  not  known,  when  he 
journey,  where  it  was  to  end. 

**  I  give  you  my  word  here  we  are,  reall 
roust  part ;  fur  affairs  retain  me  in  this  place 
dear  sir,  1  must  say,  for  your  good  company 

**  Sir,  had  it  been  a  voluntary  gift,"  1  rep 
night  thank  me ;  but  'tis  I  who  am  oblige 
very  flattering — " 

"  Flattering,"  he  ini^iipted,  *'  no,  sir ; 
est  foe  can't  accuse  roe  so ;  I'm  (or  the  p) 
sir— 'I've  no  fancy  for  making  agreeable  A 
sions  out  of  my  own  bead  ;  'tis  all  non  ei 
with  me,  I  assure  yon." 

**  Au  revoir !"  I  said ;  but  saw  no  more  o 
tender  friend. 


THE    MISANTHROPE 


BY    CHARLES    WEST    THOMSON. 


I  have  not  lov*d  the  world— nor  the  world  me.** 


Even  from  my  earliest  youth  I've  been 

"  An  unlov'd,  solitary  thing," 
lAms'd  from  human  hearts  to  win 

That  love  that  flies  with  eager  wing 
To  those,  who  by  a  happier  fate 

Have  beauty  written  on  Iheir  brow^. 
Nor  ever  feel  the  galling  weight 

That  sinks  ray  darkcn'd  spirit  now. 

Neglect  and  scorn  have  been  my  lot — 

These  from  the  worI«l  I  well  could  bear ; 
Its  sternest  frown  appals  me  not. 

If  in  my  heart's  cure  I  could  wear 
One  friend  who  would  sincerely  smile. 

Nor  turn  indifferent  away. 
Chasing  the  clouds  that  dimm'd  awhile 

The  brightness  of  my  mental  day. 

Bat  to  endure  tbe  bitter  scorn 

Of  those  whom  1  have  lov'd  most  dear. 
To  feel  my  spirit  made  forlorn 

By  the  quick  blight  of  Friendship's  sneer- 
To  have  my  heart  with  anguish  rent. 

And  not  a  soul  that  heeds  my  woes — 
AU  these  are  intimately  blent 
>    With  desolation's  deepest  throes. 

i  ask  not  many  friends — a  few, 

A  choson  few  are  all  I  claim— 
Or  if  there  were  but  one  heart  true 

Thro'  all  to  Friendship's  holy  name- 
It  were  a  solace  that  should  rise 

Above  the  surges  of  the  storm* 
And  make  the  cold  and  wintry  skiei 

Seem  with  the  summer's  lustca  warn. 


To  such,  or  seeming  such,  my  soul 

With  open  confidenre  has  flown ; 
I  kept  00  part — I  gavo  the  whole— 

I  had  no  thought  I  called  ray  own~ 
Each  joy— each  pleasuro  that  1  knew, 

Was  such  no  more,  if  left  unshar'd- 
And  all  the  liopes  that  round  roe  flow, 

Unknown  to  him  were  half  irapair\ 

I  would  have  been  a  friend  siaccrc, 

As  far  &«  human  frailty  can  ; 
1  would  have  mingled  tear  with  tear, 

Nur  deem'd  myself  the  \em  n  roan. 
I  would  have  been — but  whenf  )ro  m 

Speak  of  the  fruit  lo  Friendship  boi 
I  should  have  worn  a  gladdeu'd  brow 

My  fate  was — cold  neglect  and  scoi 

I  onco  did  think  the  world  was  true — 

I  onco  did  venerate  mankind ; 
But  then,  alas !  I  liitle  knew 

The  fate  I  should  be  doom'd  to  find 
I  thought  the  feelings  of  the  heart 

To  miiigle  had  a  rightful  clairo — 
But  if  our  manhood  bids  tiiem  part. 

Then  friendhhip  truly  is  a  name. 

Then  mar\'el  not,  O  world,  if  less 

I  love  thee  than  when  boyhood  smi 
If  manhood  feeling's  spring  repress, 

I  am  content  to  be  a  child. 
From  Nature's  source  the  fountain  par 

And  far  and  wide  the  stream  has  flc 
And  if  debar'd  from  other  hearts* 

'Twill  rise  and  overwhelm  my  own 


THE    RIVLB. 
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THE    RIFLE,    AND    ITS    USE. 


Ml.  Ekto&/— The  rifle  ui  an  American  weapon. 
Ami  Aediteoversr  of  the  utility  of  the  grooved  bar- 
nliii  imputing  a  raiHd  rotation  to  the  flight  of  the 
liUfl^  and  Gonnieracting  iherel>y  every  diverging  in> 
teaea,  ibe  rifle  haa  been  used  in  the  defence  of 
likMlf.  The  ancient  Germarw,  the  original  invenlon, 
cMMied  ft  oorpa  of  yagers,  whoio  eieouiion  terri- 
M  the  invaden   of  their  country,  and  drove  them 
fiM  Ae  land.    Andreas  Hofer,  the  innkeeper,  with  a 
hBiful  of  Tjrroleee  peatantv,  resisted  the  army  sent 
bf  Nipoleon  to  subdno    them ;    the  riflm   of   the 
DDOiaineen  kept  at  bay  the  veteran  mldien  of  that 
csBqaering  force,  and  obliged  the  best  troops  of  Ba va- 
ra to  sorrender.  The  women  and  children  eraplo}'ed 
AMHeives  in  loading  the  rifles  of  the  men,  uho  were 
MKkiiigthe  cavalry  with  pitchfork^s,  flails  and  clubs. 
Gnenl  Moreau's   retreat  from  Franconia  in   1796 
^n  coapelled  by  the  rifles  of  tho  foresters.     He  en- 
tmd  tibe  conntry  with  the  pride  of  a  conqueror,  but 
AeFnnb  hovered  round  him  like  a  neat  of  infuriated 
^■pi,  and,  stung  by  rifle  bullets,  and  starved  by  the 
Gcnam'  possessing  themselves  of  his  supplies,  he 
sv  driven,  with  his  numerous  force,  across  the  Fran- 
conion  eircle  to  the  borders  of  his  native  land.    Tho 
penant  boys  of  tho  district  boasted  of  having  picked  off 
dowu  of  Frenchmen  by  their  rifle  shots.    The  Pnis- 
fiin  jrouths,  in  the  last  regenerating  struggle  against 
<he  French  yoke,  grasped  in  death  thoir  rifled  pieces, 
tut  were  thickly  covered  witli  the  bodies  of  tlioir 
«:"inia5. 

Thct^  of  tiic  rifle  was  proraiilgnted  in  this  conn- 
^T bjrihe  descendants  of  the  original  inveiitnrs,  tho 
Geraai  yagers,  who,  omigraiing  to  this  land  of  pro- 
BiK,  dinenainated,  as  backwoodtimen,  the  practice  of 
ill*  rifled  gan.  During  the  revolutionary  war,  small 
ixii^  of  American  marksmen  hung  on  the  flanks  and 
fcir  (jf  the  British  force,  and,  with  their  rifles,  do- 
'^K^ai  handreds  without  eipoding  themselves.  The 
^irii  ministry  imported  several  corps  of  Ho^jsiaii 
ud  Anpach  yagers,  but  the  German  vharp^hooiers, 
vtkey  were  called,  were  unable  to  compete  with  the 
^'Mdcndt  of  the  western  men.  In  tho  last  war,  the 
Sl<tTof  the  rifle  was  achieved  at  the  battle  of  Now 
^^f^ittm;  and  the  smooth  bore  lowered  its  muzxle  for 

Met  arc  of  ancient  invention.  In  1381,  the  city 
<^ADg«burg  in  Suabia  was  bound  to  furnish  thirty 
fifln  in  the  war  against  the  nubility — and  it  is  recorded 
^t  file  arms  with  rifled  barrels  were  in  use  at  Lei[>- 
zt;  in  1496. 

Kow,  Mr.  Editor,  having  sai<l  all  that  I  know  in  fa- 
^of  my  favorite  wea{)on.  I  am  going  to  propore  to 
r*o  the  tranimittsion  of  a  series  of  letters  about  the 
nfle  and  its  use.  I  do  not  pretend  to  any  originality 
n  what  I  may  have  to  aay ;  I  belieYe  that  I  know 
^t  1  am  talking  aboat,  and  what  every  body  else 
liaiaid  about  rifles,  or  any  other  oort  of  gnna.  I  shall 
Me  uMher  pemo&'e  laogoago  when  I  diink  ihal  it  is 


batter,  or  as  gocnl  as  my  own — and  so  long  as  I  raako 
other  people  understand  me,  why  I  shell  be  satisfled. 

I  have  stated  that  the  rifle  is  an  American  weapon 
— it  is  9o,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  use  ought 
to  be  universally  disseminated.  There  are  many  ei- 
cellent  sliots  in  my  neighborhood,  who  can  plank  it 
into  a  dollar  at  eighty  yards,  but  know  nothing  about 
the  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  force  of  a  side  wind 
at  a  longer  distance,  or  the  rising  and  falling  of  the 
bullet,  according  to  tho  nature  of  the  charge  of  pow- 
der. I  mean  to  put  it  to  them  in  plain  language,  and 
if  the  old  hands  refuse  to  buy  your  book,  and  read  my 
writings,  why  we  must  see  what  wc  can  do  with  the 
young  ones. 

Rifles  of  thirty-six  inches  in  the  barrel,  should  have, 
at  least,  a  ihrce-quarier,  if  not  a  whole,  turn  in  the 
grooves  cut  in  the  interior  of  the  barrel  If  there  is 
any  d&flcicncy  in  this  spiral  turn,  the  riflo  <:annot  be 
made  to  shoot  with  certainty,  particularly  at  a  long 
distance — say  over  ono  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  I 
know  that  very  few  persons  wish  for  certainty  of  aim 
over  eighty  or  a  hundred  yards  for  shooting  in  the 
woods,  but  rifles  that  do  not  impart  a  rotary  motion  to 
n  bullet  for  tho  full  range  of  three  to  four  hundred 
yards,  are  less  useful  than  smoothbores,  since  a  bail 
from  the  latter  reaches  the  mark  (inicker  than  ono  fired 
from  a  rifle. 

An  increase  in  the  quantity  of  powder  nied  for  the 
chnrgo,  will  not  inrren<<o  tho  length  of  the  rotftfy  mo- 
tion. It  will  most  likely  cauv:c  the  bullet  to  **  cross  the 
rifling,"  as  it  is  called — that  i.s.  discharge  tho  bullet 
V'itli  Auch  force,  as  to  strip  off  ihc  particles  of  lead 
which  had  entered  the  grooves, and  compel  itslraigtit 
out  of  the  barrel  with  no  more  preciuion  than  if  it  had 
been  discharged  fwm  a  shot  gun.  Not  only  mu:<t  the 
force  of  the  powder  bo  strictly  apportioned  to  the 
weight  of  tho  |>ellet  and  the  rifling  of  the  gun,  but 
the  grooves  must  bo  projierly  and  judiciously  con- 
trived, not  too  fur  apart,  nor  yet  too  close,  but  afl^rd- 
ing  a  suflicicnt  hold  of  the  bullet  to  secure  ite  receiv- 
ing a  spiral  motion,  free  from  a  violent  under  friction. 

Tho  Kmall  sized  EngliMh  rifle  barrel  is  the  Ix*st — the 
Yankee  barrels  are  the  wont.  I  have  seen  excellent 
barrels  that  ^^•en  made  in  our  wealem  country ;  they 
were  welded  and  bored  with  a  precision  that  the 
finest  workman  from  tho  old  country  could  not  excel. 
The  French  rifles  aro  the  worst  in  tho  world.  The 
monsieurs  seem  as  if  they  studied  to  impede  the  bul- 
let in  its  transit,  and  increase  tho  {tower  of  friction. 
Many  of  their  barrels  are  grooved  straight  up  and 
down,  without  the  slightest  spiral  twist.  Others  aro 
turned  barely  a  quarter  of  nn  inch,  iuKicad  of  an  en^ 
tire  round.  Some  luivo  a  small  piece  of  the  barrel 
rifled  near  the  muzzle— others,  in  the  opposite  extreme, 
have  the  whole  length  of  the  tube  grooved  with  an 
infinity  of  flno  grooves,  like  the  tooth  of  a  saw.  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  had  a  aplondid  looking  rifle,  inlaid 
with  precious  stonoi  and  Boiola,  but  grooved  with 
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■aw-like  zig-ags,  more  befittiag  a  trepanning  initru- 
ment  than  a  ball  gnn.  It  was  alio  case-hardened  in* 
aide  and  out  Now,  I  care  not  how  straight  a  tube 
may  be  bored,  or  how  beautifully  it  may  be  rifled ;  the 
process  of  case-hardening  must  give  it  a  curve,  more 
or  less. 

With  respect  to  nsing  a  difierent  quantity  of  pow- 
der in  your  charges,  or  making  the  slightest  altera- 
tion in  loading  either  for  a  long  or  a  short  distance, 
I  assert  that  it  is  a  ridiculous  and  useless  custom. — 
By  using  a  charge  of  uniform  strength,  you  discover 
the  necessary  aUowance  to  be  made  for  a  variation  of 
distance,  a  kninrWdge  of  the  parabola  described  by 
the  bullet,  and  an  intimacy  with  the  powers  of  your 
rifle;  but,  if  you  are  always  using  a  different  impetus, 
you  must  ever  remain  ignorant  of  these  essential  qua- 
lities. Besides,  suppose  you  are  charged  for  a  long 
shot,  and  have  a  chtoce  of  popping  at  something 
within  flfly  yards,  yoor  ball  will  fly  over  your  aim ; 
and  if  you  wish  to  hit  your  mark  at  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  yards,  and  must  fire  or  lose  your  chance, 
why,  if  jrou  are  loaded  for  a  near  shot,  your  bullet 
atrikea  the  ground  long  before  it  gets  near  the  ebject 
of  your  fire ;  or  else  you  must  aim  as  if  you  were 
dMX>ting  at  the  topi  of  the  trees.  By  knowing  exactly 
how  fiir  the  usual  charge  will  carry  the  bullet,  you 
Tery  shortly  become  acquainted  with  the  little  varia- 
tion that  is  necessary  in  the  sight — but  if  you  are  eter- 
nally firing  charges  of  greater  or  lesser  force,  you  are 
always  firing  a  strange  gan. 

XndeaTor  to  form  a  correct  judgment  as  to  dis- 
tneea.  An  expert  marksman,  who  is  used  to  the 
woods  and  prairies,  becomes  perfectly  bothered  in  the 
mountain  ranges;  and  a  mountaineer  would  be  equal- 
lily  confused  in  the  thick  depths  of  the  old  woods.— 


Water  is  a  woful  deceiver  of  the  aigfat ;  a 
ning  stream  will  frequently  bother  an  e 
eye;  and  the  difllerence  between  a  bright  i 
day  will  puzzle  persons  wIk>  are  in  reality  g 
of  distance.     Fog  or  mist  destroys  the  po 
being  correct,  and  very  few  rifle  shots  can 
per  allowances  for  the  glare  and  dazzle  of 
snow.     Firing  at  an  object  immediately 
sun,  or  against  a  bright  opening  in  the 
always  a  thing  of  uncertainty.    It  is  there 
sary,  to  become  skilful  with  the  rifle,  tl 
should  be  a  close  observer  of  nature,  and 
acquainted  with  the  minutisa  of  her  severs 

Almost  every  diflerent  maker  of  rifles  hi 
ent  manner  of  attaching  the  sights  to  the  b 
usual  and  sufficient  number  is  two,  but  i 
have  a  variety  of  sighMeaves,  as  useless  ai 
ing  as  the  variety  of  charges.  Practice 
man*s  only  method  of  obtaining  perfection, 
all  that  precision  desirable  by  the  most  ai 
shots,  but  who  is  to  **  dawdle  and  pottei' 
three  or  four  leaves  of  the  sights  to  suit  tl 
of  tho  aim  7  One  good  sight  near  the  lock 
with  a  slit  or  notch  of  moderate  width,  thi 
the  better,  is  quite  enough.  Every  rifle 
small  sight-nob  or  com  near  the  muzzle ;  1 
higher  in  the  sight-tlit  as  the  distance  becor 
and  vice  rum>  You  may  defy  all  shifling 
variorum  charges,  and  yet  be  equally  expei 

Carefully  preserve  the  muzzle  of  youi 
being  battered  or  bruised.    If  the  barrel 
squared,  it  will  much  aaiist  you  in  correct! 
senting,  during  your  aim,  at  any  object  sqi 
line  of  elevation. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


THE      THINGS      OF      OTHER      DAYS 


BY     MIS8     C.    H.    WATERMAN. 


The  pleasant  things  of  other  days, 
How  have  they  paai'd  away ! 

Hoar  faintly  to  our  straining  gazo 
Ratums  life's  sunny  ray. 

Aa  dews  before  the  morning  sun. 

Gems  after  gems  depart, 
Hope'a  blossoms  wither,  one  by  one. 

And  fade  upon  the  heart. 

The  voices  sweet  of  other  years. 
Their  tones  so  soft  ond  low. 

That  whisper'd  music  in  our  ears, 
Are  silent,  long  ago. 

llie  hearts  that  shed  around  our  own 
The  sunlight  of  their  rays, 

^w  eyes  that  fondly,  warmly  shone. 
Are  fled  with  other  days. 

The  pleasant  things  of  other  days, 
Tbay  lam  them  aadly  back, 

T»  trace,  amid  the  miaty  haae. 
Their  bright  and  aatly  traek. 


They  see  the  light  of  sunny  skies, 
They  watch  the  opening  flow'rs, 

And  seek  amid  their  crimson  dyes, 
The  bloom  of  vanish'd  hours. 

They  steal  with  soft  and  silent  tread. 
Thro'  memory's  dim  domain, 

Like  shad'wy  spirits  of  the  dead. 
Mourning  for  life  again. 

The  past  hath  op'd  its  mighty  tomb. 
And  o'er  the  present,  strays 

Those  spectral  forms,  hot  ah  !  their  I 
Has  fled  with  other  days. 

The  pleasant  things  of  other  days. 

They  never  may  return, 
niumin'd  with  those  sunny  rays. 

That  o'er  youth  brightly  bum. 

Tho*  all  their  morning  glow  is  o'ar, 
StUl  thro'  the  twilight,  playa 

A  bieisBd  glean,  lika  that  of  yoM» 
Which  lighted  other  days. 
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THE    PICTURE. 


A     LONG-AGO     ADVENTURE. 


BY   ROBEKT   R.   KATMOND,   PHILA 


flUTUffl!  what  an  eitraordinaiy  (ace! 

I  UBi  in  ihe  box  of  the Theatre,  New 


\ 


ToA.— poor  as  I  wai,  I  could  always  keep  a  dollar  for 
iMKttiaD  of  this  kind.  I  had  seen  many  counte- 
meM,  there  and  elsewhere,  before,  (hot  had  excited 
mj  itttntioQ;  nay,  1  had  freqoenily  imagined  my* 
«2C«  faff  the  victim  of  the  little  Divine  Breechesless, 
ad  had  often  remained  in  that  fearful  condition  of 
wtfum  and  inceititode  ior  the  space  oihalf  a  day, — 
^«le  IS  loDf  as  that,  certainly !  But  here  wat  a  com- 
VatioQ  of  featnrea  and  indescribabillty !  Now  1 
Mtittkfe    and  that "  past  all  surgery  !'* 

My  af«B  had  been  roving  all  over  the  house  in 
Msick  of  noticeable  viznomies,  of  the  feminine  gen- 
tle- I  Wd  taken  in,  at  a  glance  or  two,  the  entire 
■■ifimlar  array  of  divers  coloured  visuals,  Ma- 
tes heads  and  gilt  combs,  that  glittered  ihowily  in 
Asdrm  nm,— and  was  turning  listlessly  to  the  trans- 
letioos  of  the  stage,  when  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
prafiU,  joat  before  me,  in  the  next  box.  I  stopped — 
Issued  fiirward,  lo  get  a  more  perfect  view.  It  was 
tamed  away  again.  Something  kept  my  eye  intently 
filed  opoQ  that  head,  with  its  shining  dark  hair 
Itfheied  neatly  in  a  rolling  knot,  confined  with  a 
fibres  alver  comb,  and  encircled  with  a  light  golden 
^miithat  united  in  a  gem  upon  the  forehead;  that 
•idf  face  haunted  me! 

F«  I  king  time  her  present  poaition,— the  back 

Uf  taiDed  towards  me, — was  unchanged,  aiul  I  had 

^PPWtaniiy  lo  mark  the  fine  fall  of  her  neck  and 

'^oiMeii,  which  were  screened  by  a  richly  worked 

^  cipa— though  I  could  see  that  the  throat  was  of 

^■idiog  whiteneas ;  the  exquisite  turn  of  her  form,  as 

^vihe  waist;  and  the  delicate  beauty  of  a  hand, 

^tiMed  CD  the  iitint  of  the  box,  seeming  as  though 

itnigiit  not  abide  the  merest  touch  of  impurity.    By 

*^  >ide  sat  a  gentleman,  hardly  old  enough  to  allay 

^(  amasy  sensatiorks  I  was  beginning, — I  knew  not 

I  '^liJ^'Ho  experience.    He  was  dressed  with  extreme 

'ic^and  taste.  Her  brother,  probably !   He  turned 

I  lioit  Biore  towards  me ;  there  was  no  lihenen  be- 

^^fNo  bis  singular  countenance  and  my  distinct  im- 

PiMion  of  the  profile !    The  expression  emanating 

^  the  latter  was  as  the  sunshine  of  Heaven ;  this 

^  a  dark,  stem  beaoty.and  en  the  lip  sat  a  haughty 

^  halefal  amile. 

The  box  door  opened  noirily  behind  me,  lo  admit  a 

luuiog,  flashing   belle,   who,  atiff  with  silk  and 

^Uahone.  and  flaring  in  jewela,  made  her  way  to  the 

^Mit, as Ihoogh  the  anRoaoding  cana3U  ronst  be 

«*•!•  tel  she  WH  tht  dangfater  of  ^  the  big  broker, 

^  W  evfl^fa  diofs  upon Place.    The 


bustle  attracted  the  notice  of  tht  pr^fUt  and  abd 
turned  full  touurd  the  liuurcc  whence  it  proceeded. 
Our  eyes  met;  into  mine  was  poured  a  flood  of 
liquid  light!  Thof'e  lips  were  parted  with  a  half 
fimile;  long,  swccpiiiii^  eye-Iat>hes  shadowed  the  hazel 
of  the  eyes ;  Love  himself  sported  in  the  dimples  of 
that  cheek,  and  "  rumpled  in  smiles  his  rosy  bed  ;'* 
that  fair,  round,  indented  chin — the  pure  Parian  of 
the  brow 

"  Heavens !  what  an  extraordinary  face  !*' 

Till  new,  I  had  not  known  beauty.  I  felt  the  pal- 
pable forging  of  a  link  in  my  heart,  which  was  to 
bind  me — soul,  life,  destiny — to  the  fair  vision  before 
me.  As  she  slightly  blushed  at  my  ardent  gaze,  and, 
with  a  lingering  look,  slowly  turned  away,  I  drew  a 
deep  breath,  and  murmured  my  admiration  as  above. 
The  words  seemed  to  have  struck  on  a  suspicious  ear. 
The  dark  stranger  turned  hastily  and  frowned.  A 
glance  convinced  me  he  was  not  of  her  blood !  I  hated 
him  then  and  there ;  and  with  a  look,  haughty  and 
steadfast  as  his  own,  I  met  the  insult  of  his  flashing 
eye,  that  gleamed,  fiery  black,  from  beneath  an  over- 
hanging brow  of  midnight.  There  was  beauty  in  that 
stormy  face — but  it  was  the  beauty  of  a  fallen  angel! 
I  cannot  tell  why,  but  I  knew  he  was  a  bad  raan^I 
felt  we  were  ioe» — I  could  have  smitten  him  there ! 

I  looked  eagerly  at  the  hand  of  the  fair  unknown. 
On  the  forefinger  was  a  plain  ring !  So  then,  she  was 
engaged — and  doubtlesa  to  this  fiend-stamped  stranger. 
I  had  seen  her  but  half  an  hour,  and  strange — I  waa 
working  myself,  at  my  own  hypothesis,  into  a  fever  of 
fury.  By  heaven !  I  would  interfere — I  would  quar- 
rel with  him — fight  him — slay  him ;  such  a  deaeention 
should  not  bo,  for  had  not  nature  written  vStUbt  OD 
his  front  7 

In  this  impotent  madness  my  heart  was  still  boiling, 
when,  with  a  few  short  words,  and  a  hasty  hand,  he 
flung  a  rich  shawl  over  his  companion's  shoulders, 
and  they  arose  and  prepared  to  leave  the  box.  As 
they  passed  out,  one  more  mutual  glance  of  defiance 
passed  between  those  burning  eyes  and  mine,  and  as 
the  beautiful  girl  threw  a  hasty  look  towards  me,  I 
thought  there  was  mingled  with  the  favour  in  her 
glance  an  expression  of  beseeching  anxiety-— aa 
though,  with  a  woman's  instinctive  knowledge  of  the 
heart,  and  perhaps  some  of  those  forebodings  which  I 
myself  was  experiencing,  she  had  comprehended  the 
whole  state  of  the  case,  and  trembled  at  indefinable^ 
yet  poaaible,  consequencea. 

For  a  moment  afler  the  door  closed  upon  them,  I 
aat  entranced — the  theatre  aeemed  to  gcow  daxk.,  aa 
though  the  gai  had  all  been  \el  do^'iA,  \o  afiVie;^^  i 
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drenuitic  thundeMtorm.  My  wura  light  had  been 
suddenly  withdrawn,  and  a  palpable  tensation  of  dark- 
neM  and  chill  crept  over  me.  Suddenly  aroused,  I 
sprang  after  (be  retiring  party.  As  I  bounded  into  the 
lobby,  I  saw  through  tho  door  her  white  dress  flutter- 
ing in  the  night-wind,  as  the  tall  stranger  umisted  her 
into  a  carriage.  In  a  moment  I  should  have  been  in 
another  and  following  them,  when  a  loud  voice,  liawl- 
ing  my  name  from  tho  stair,  catued  me  to  pause. 

<t  pred — Fred  Worth ington !  why.  Lord  lovo  you, 
my  dear  boy,  where  are  you  going  to,  at  such  a  deuce 
of  a  rate?— 4iold  on   a   half-minute,  T  want  to  ask 

your  opinion  of  my  last why,  blesa  me,  how 

wild  you  look!" 

Tony  Dod — vexation !  Once  more  I  made  for  the 
door;  tho  moment's  delay  had  l>cen  fatal, — and  far 
down  the  street  could  be  heard  the  receding  rattle  of 
a  carriage,  evidently  driving  furiously.  Muttering 
an  anathema  en  tho  babbler,  who  had  frustrated  my 
prqject  of  chasing  the  lovely  shadow,  that  had  flitted 
across  my  cheerless  path,  only  to  leave  a  more  cheer- 
lev  void  where  it  had  trodden,  I  forbore  to  re-enter 
the  theatre,  now  gloomy  from  her  absence,  but  ran 
"with  a  rapid  stride,  towards  my  lodgings. 

All  night  I  lay  tossing  on  my  bed.  The  "  coy 
dime  "  vronld  not  be  wooed — and  in  addition  to  the 
oppressive  sultriness  of  a  midHranmei^a  night,  I  was 
in  a  burning  fever  of  passion,  anxiety  tnd  conjecture. 
Who  was  she  T  What  was  he  t  Where — oh,  where 
■bould  I  turn  me  to  satisfy  the  fervid  longing  of 
ny  loul  to  know  more — to  know  all— to  know  the 
wonrt! 

I  thought  not— cared  not,  that  I  was  a  poor  artist — 
that  humility  was  my  badge  and  penury  my  oflice. 
I  recked  not  of  her  evident  wealth— of  the  noble 
lurm  and  mein  of  power,  that  placed  ray  rival — yes, 
nvol— flo  far  above  me.  I  only  asked  of  Fortune — 
Heaven — God,  that  I  might  but  know  who  and 
"where  she  was — and  the  rest  was  a  wild,  wild  dream 
<^  hurling  mountains  down  and  scaling  the  piled 
clouds,  to  win  a  pure,  bright  planet,  from  whence  her 
angel  face  looked  forth  and  smiled  i 

The  next  morning  broke  as  bland  and  lair,  aa  any 
of  ita  predecessors  had  done ;  and  the  world,  out  of  my 
window,  fronting  on  the  street,  bore  the  same  work- 
day aspect  as  usual.  The  same  early  milkman  yelped 
''fluUeeA;.'*'  at  the  door,  in  the  same  time-hallowed 
tone ;  the  same  boll-man  waited  on  the  dawn  and  the 
awill-eelling  kitchen-maid,  with  the  identical  tintinna- 
bulary  summons,  that,  yesterday,  had  attracted  sooty 
wenches  and  longing  swine  around  his  savoury  cart; 
and  the  succulent  announcement  of  '*  hla-uck-Vrees  !'* 
and  "  yere*i  your  nice  muffins — -pipin*  *otV*  spake  to 
the  waking  soul  of  the  breakfast-loving  cit,  of  gastric 
revels  in  pratpectu,  as  "  time  out  of  mind,"  they  had 
before  done.  But  these  accustomed  sights  and  sounds 
of  real  life,  brought  not  to  me,  as  usual,  calmness  and 
aelTpossession.  The  form  of  last  evening  had  not  left 
Bie  through  the  night,  and  was  now  before  me.  Ii 
•  waa  •*  a  case."  For  the  first  lime  in  my  lifo— I  was 
indeed  in  Une;  madly,  irremediably,  and,  to  any  other 
temperament  than  mine,  hopelesdy  in  love !  I  knew 
it— I  thought  of  the  pity,  with  which  I  had  mingled 


my  contempt,  in  the  bantering  laugh  at  athen,  whi 
had  "sacrificed  their  manhood  at  a  woman'8sbrnM{|— 
and  I  fell  that  I  was  playing  the  fool!  Yet,  sensiiiri 
as  I  had  ever  been  to  ridicule — strange,  1  was  nro 
entirely  indifferent  to  my  own  reproaches  or  those  a 
any  one  else.  What  cared  I  for  the  whole  world  I- 
Was  I  not  haunted — maddened  by  a  power  beyoik' 

my  control? 

*  *  »  • 

A  needy  ariisr,  ray  sleeping  ajwrtment,  on  the  thir 
floor  of  a  brick  tenement,  situated  in  an  obscure  coar 
was  alfto,  end  at  the  sumo  time,  my  humble  aialie 
My  toilet  finished.  I  abstracicdly  made  my  way  fin 
tho  side  of  the  low  straw  l>ed,  in  the  further  comer  ( 
the  room— through  bruKhea  and  broken  chain  aa 
implements  of  art  that  littered  the  floor— towards  111 
door.  Somotliing  stood  in  my  way  in  passing.  1  stan 
bled  against  it — and  looked  op  from  a  reverie, 
was  my  easel — a  Madonna  lay  uaon  it,  almost  finisha 
It  was  my  pet  picture — my  darfing  and  most  snccv 
ful  cflort  How  many  weary  and  anxious,  yet  ghxioi 
hours  had  I  Uboured  over  it !  How  sought,  firom  ■ 
heart's  depths,  or  fancy's  heights,  to  natch  sol 
other  hidden  and  perhaps  forbidden  conceptioor  ai 
fling  it  on  the  canvas !  And  now  it  was  almoat  en 
plete !  I  knew  it  must  build  me  a  lofly  name  amo 
the  sons  of  geniua— I  had  felt  that  on  the  sucosai 
that  roost  perfect  of  my  works  depended  my  fiilii 
destiny;  and  immortality,  the  goddeas  whom  I  h 
wooed— oh!  with  what  wiU  yearning. — whom  wh 
my  lamp  had  gone  out,  in  the  darkness  of  the  lo 
midnight  hour,  1  had  reached  forth  to  grasp,  aa  Iho^ 
she  were  a  Ungiblo  thing,  now  whispered  my  « 
with  a  strange,  deep  harmony — she  would  bo  mil 

Yesterday,  and  that  picture — the  holy  calm  whi 

sat  on  its  features — the  smile  of  light  that  baaa 
from  the  clear  eye,  and  played  round  the  repoai 
mouth — had  breathed  to  me.  the  very  essence 
earthly  bepoty,  and  borrowing  their  most  nptw 
attributea  fhmi  the.  glory -bathed  coontonancea  of  f 
slum's  seraphim.  But  I  had  not  seon  the  lovely  vii 
then— and  beside  the  memory  of  her,  how  inai 
seemed  the  sweet  Madonna!  Nay,  it  waa  poaitii 
ugly ;  and  now  it  grew  hideous,  as  I  gazed ;  and  g 
ned,  and  moed,  and  sneered  fiendish  scorn  at  mo. 
dipped  a  brush  in  black  and  deliberately  dabbec 
out!  But  a  day  agooe,  and  I  would  sooner  h 
plucked  out  my  eyes ! 

*  *  *  * 

No  work,  no  study,  no  play  to-day.  Sadly  I  a 
tcred  forth,  and  mechanically  bent  my  steps  lowi 
the  theatre.  I  Iiad  seen  her  there — might  there 
be  some  trace?  AH  was  dull  and  desolate,  wl 
late  was  gleaming  and  glittering  a  fairy  palace.  ' 
tinsel  when  the  lamp  hath  gone — young  spring  ho 
when  age's  snows  have  grayed  the  green  earth. 
single  door,  swinging  nilently  open,  let  the  gaio  of 
passer  into  the  dark  lobby— the  box-keeper  p« 
forth  from  his  little  pigeon-hol&  and  on  ihc  atep 
leaning  heavily  against  the  lintel,  a  aoliiary  tkM 
—last  night  strutting  in  the  purple  and  diadani'i 
monarch,  an  object  of  envy  to  pit  and  giUoiy-H 
glaring  ainpidly,  with  aleepy  and  bhxMi^Aai  eyti  I 
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faaniha  cnahed  hat,  which  Memed  gloomily  to  rumi- 
nHOB other  and  brighter  and  whiter dayu — preMoted 
vihe  world  a  tpecimen  of  ihc  only  puriion  of  God's 
cmiBNii  given  to  the  absorption  of  whijikey-punchet 
bdove  dinner ! 

Scute  knowing  what  I  did,  1  approached  n  door- 
keeper, juat  emerging  from  the  building,  and  in  the 
donag  terms  which  my  healed  fancy  Buggested,  cn- 
qaired  Ibr  a  due  to  the  whercabfiat  of  the  lady  I  de- 
Khbed. 

''Oh.  yee/'  nid  the  lout,  with  a  Inugh  some  what 
betKeeo  a  whinner  and  a  blaat — "  a  liiilo  gal — snug 
inili — regular  snorter — wean  a  yuilcr  frucK,  and  siepii 
amy  nice!  Don't  1  know  her?  Why,  that  'arc's 
Boaocing  Nance;  but  you  mustn't  go  a  nusin' arier 
tiiil  are  article,  my  esteemed,  or  yoa'U  git  Bill 
IkwioD,  the  big  butcher,  in  your  wool !" 

Saiihng  at  my  own  folly,  in  ex^ici-ting  information 
fioB  a  man  like  thii,  whose  whole  attention  and  in- 
kMt,  as  regarded  women,  was  bound  up  in  quite 
Qoiher  class  than  my  own — I  turned  with  a  deep  sigh 
ipgo  my  hopeless,  aimless  pilgrimage,  and  s'trollod 
loathe  street 

«  «  *  4 

It  VIS  the  ten-ibot-square  apartment— up  two  pair 
of  Mils,  and  back  of  a  printing  office,  in  Green  street, 
which  Anthony  Dodkins,  (by  the  rash  and  irreverent 
ckmisDed   Tony  DodO  styled  his  studio.    The  sole 
pofneior.  and  presiding  geniuM  loci,  *'  breathed  that 
kunicd  air."      Attitnded  like  an  inspired  curlii^- 
lBD|Si  leaning   back  heavily  on  his  right  leg,  and 
(bowing  Ibrward  his  left,  his  arm  elevated  to  a  level 
With  his  abonkier,  the  clenched  iwt  grasping  a  brush 
tkmt  might  have  been  available  in  painting  the  pyra- 
mids by  lb«  job,  his  head  canted  on  one  side,  with  the 
^  of  an  enthusiastic  cognotcenlc,  and  his  **  rapt  soul 
fining  in  hia  eyes,**  before  a  straddling  easel,  stood  the 
iadNsiaal  who  wrote  him  down,  Anthony  Dodkins, 
AitisL    Before  him  was  an  originally  conceived 
in  the  form  of  a  **  Portrait  of  a  Lady," 
becoming  rapidly  developed  beneath  his  creative 
Already  had  the  upper  porlk>n  of  the  pencilled 
r,    by  a  mystic    combination   of   gamboge, 
in  blue,  Vermillion  and  burnt  amber — assum- 
ing that  flesh-colour  that  pales  the  outer  coat  uf  under- 
don«  comed-beeP — commenced  fdling  itself  up  with 
ihe  appearance  of  an  extremely  equivocal  pliysitigno- 
By.    The  eyes,  beneath  the  rotatory  motion  of  the 
brash,  peered   forth  with  that  waxen  aspect,  which 
Bob  styles  "  boiled,"  and  in  the  hand  reposed  a  chalk- 
ed ooihoe,  which,  a  glistering  puddle  of  '*yaller"  in 
ill  in  onadulteraied  gk>ry.on  the  pallet,  gave  promise 
of  fiUiag  in.  to  the  life,  as  an  omnge^ 

Sach  was  the  striking  tableau,  which  presented 
Melf,  when,  wo-bf  gone  and  dispirited  with  my  want 
if  success,  1  entered  the  room,  hoping,  with  a  dernier 
'^"lau,,  to  glean  some  intelligence  from  the  addle- 
kndad  auidcBt  who  had  interrupted  my  egress  at  tbe 


"  Ah  Fi«d.  Wofthington,  my  dear  boy,**  cried  the 
PiluaUmd  Mlow^^  welcenM  to  the  lample  of  the 
haadqmfcn  of  the  musaa    and  the  re- 
iflT  aU  iho  airfipMiil  goddflMB.    What 


the  deuce  icns  tlie  matter  with  you  last  night,  eh  ?— 
running  off,  as  though  I  wanted  to  show  you  my  pic- 
tare  of  Minerva  Nata.  But  Tve  did  it  noA',  my  lad, 
I've  did  tho  nice  thing,  at  last.  Conic  here,  Fred^ 
coroo  here,  you  dog,  twig  that  head!  That's  for  the 
exhibition ;  it's  my  muiter-pircc.  sir — my  «Aotf</-over. 
1  look  it  from  a  female  relaiioti;  it  will  be  thc^  making 
of  me — I  feci  it  imre — (htrikiiig  his  hand  empliatically 
midway  bctweiMi  the  ptricord  and  cpigUKt.)  The 
mantel-piece  of  A{N*lle8  '\h  failing  on  my  shoiddors." 

While  he  thus  ranlcd  on,  I  began  taking  measures 
fur  disburdening  my  heart  of  the  load,  that  weighed  it 
down,  almost  to  cru»hiiig. 

*•  Tony !"  snid  I.  wi:h  a  «ig]i.  "  Tony  Dod !  I  am  the 
most  miAernhle  dog  alive." 

Mr.  LXxlkinri,  during  this  truly  pathetic  mlly,  was 
immersed  in  the  intense  ftiiidy,  attendant  u\nn  the 
critical  operation  oi  adapting  one  pound  of  Mack  to 
tho  gown,  which  enveloped  the  breast  and  shoulders 
of  his  immortalised  "  female  relation." 

**  Aha!  that'll  do  now,  /  think,'*  mullerod  he,  halA 
soliloquiaing  and  taking  no  notice  of  my  remark.  "  I 
tell  you  what,  it's  no  fool  of  a  job  to  paint  a  figare  in 
this  peculiar  position.  (Peculiar  indeed!  tbe  body 
one-sided,  and  face  full  front!)  The  light  and  shade 
yoa  know,  are  so  difficult  to  msnage,  (the  least  bit  mora 
shine  on  that  comb) — Soakes— the  little  man  that  doea 

the  '  heavy  business'  at  the ,  a  very  talented 

young  man— K>h,  very — was  hero  yesterday,  looking 
at  it — (guess  we'll  dig  out  that — dimple  on  the  chia^ 
a  little  deeper — ah !  thai'H  it)  says  it  promi$et  to  ba 
one  of  the  most  finished  of  modern  productions.*' 

"  My  dear  Tony,"  I  interrupted.  "  hoar  me  but  a 
moment,  for  pity's  sake.  Just  before  you  called  to  ne» 
last  night,  did  you  olMerve — " 

"  lla!  ha!"  pursued  tho  dreamer,  with  an  ejacala- 
tory  half-laugh,  "  guew  Turn  iluzard  with  hia  damn 
dogs,  and  hia  groupes,  and  his  what-not — '11  laugh 
the  other  side  of  his  mouth,  when  my — ha!  ha!— (that 
eye-lash  wanui  a  spec  more  red^-eflect  of  light — there) 
— Great  confidence  in  Soaker's  opinion  mysolf;  said 
to  be  the  first  that  gavo  Kean  his  reputation — picked 
him  up  starving,  in  tho  street,  saw  great  evidence 
of  genius — educated  him — now.  greatest  tragedian  ia 
the  world — so  he  tolls  me— (draw  that  bow  a  litde 
longer,  I  guess— aha — tliat's  jest  it)" 

"Tony  Dod  !"  shouted  1.  at  length,  in  a  paroiyaa, 
"  will  you  listen  to  me  one  moment— -or  shsU  i  be 
under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  exciting  your  air 
tenlion,  by  an  impingement  on  the  o*  frontit  V* 

"  My  deer  fellow — 1  bog  your  pardon !  1  do  in- 
deed !  Really,  I — ha,  ha  !  I  was  thinking — impinge- 
ment, indeed!  very  good— (give  that  eye  a  bit  of 
black!)  By  the  by— <lo  you  know,  your  expression 
and  altitude,  just  thru,  strongly  reminded  me  of 
Soakes's,  in  Jonathan  Bradford,  where  ho  says— ha,  ha! 
—an  exceedniRly  clever  fellow,  Soakos  is!  He  said ' 
a  capital  thing  the  oihrr  day ;  (the  mouth  miisC  have 
a  certain //'erJr/m  shout  it— tacre.)  you  see,  he  had  a 
bran  new  umbrella— I  painted  his  name  on  it,  in  large 
ornamental  letters — somebody  scratched  it  out,  and 
hooked  the  umbrella— ha,  ha!— (line  aiound  the 
neck,  hem — shade.)  Kepcnted^aa  BiUe 
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and  broaght  it  back — bat  the  name  wia  off  Never 
rnindf  nya  Boakei,  Miya  he — ^ha,  ha !— never  mind  the 
name— atat  iKMDinis  umbrdLa!  Ha,  ha!— eicellent! 
Uie  umbrdla  cf  tht  name  remainM,  you  tee— not  the 
name  of  the  umbrdla^  you  tee.  Slat  nominia  umbra — 
Junina,  the  author  of  Horne  Tooke  and  Master  Burke, 
has  it  in  the  title-page  of  one  of  his  works,  you  know. 
Fred,  my  boy — ^hand  roe  them  compasses,  please  ;  Tve 
got  to  draw  a  finger." 

Despairing  of  muzzling  the  incorrigible  babbler,  I 
rose  listlessly,  and  glanced  around  at  the  abortive 
creatures  of  his  hand,  which  covered  the  viralls  of  his 
apartment  Here,  little  naked  cherubims,  with  lots  of 
wings,  but  no  pantaloons,  were  attitudinizing,  like 
spread  eagles.  There,  sat  in  grim  repose,  a  doubled 
up  **  Last  of  the  Wampanoags,"  whose  projecting  leg 
seemed  to  gratulate  in  a  total  independence  of  the 
body  to  which  it  '*  hung  out'*  to  belong.  This,  Tony 
called /oresAorfentiv^.  Here,  a  shepherd,  in  a  yellow 
jacket  and  Blucher  boots— (the  costume  of  the  age — 
explained  Tony,  again,)  discoursed  music  on  a  natu- 
ral-looking and  elaborately  finished  fife ;  apparently, 
philosophically  indifferent  to  the  evident  fact,  that  na- 
ture had  cut  out  his  brachial  member  by  the  Procrus- 
tean pattern  of  his  tibial  ditto;  while  the  animals, 
over  whose  dinners  and  destinies  he  presided,  were 
distinguished  by  a  similar  lofty  contempt  of  the  flimsy 
advantages  of  beauty.  There,  a  Venus  was  looking 
heartily  ashamed — not,  I  suppose  that  she  was  caught 
bathing,  but  that  being  exposed,  her  hideous  propor- 
tiooB  diould  have  given  so  positive  a  lie  to  every  bard 
who  had  struck  the  lyre  to  her  charms.  In  a  huge 
Mack  frame,  and  imposing  from  its  occasional  flashes 
of  light,  considerably  enlivened  by  dark  masses  of 
ahade,  loomed  Tony's  grand  historical  picture  of 
Chaos,  after  the  style  of  Martin,  with  the  ark,  the  pro- 
phets and  the  serpent,  in  the  back-ground.  By  its 
aide,  in  soft  contrast,  lay  the  quiescent  loveliness  of 
the  **  MudFlats  Mill  Pond,  by  Moonlight"— Tbny's 
€rack  landscape,  remarkable  for  pound-cake  rocks, 
trees  like  lemon-squeezers,  and  a  moon,  which,  from 
its  supematurally  cheesy  appearance,  might  have 
had  **  the  devil  in  her  for  mischief  "—operating  on 
the  lunatic  sensibilities  of  hungry  rats;  and  standing 
up  to  their  knees  in  the  lake,  were  the  dimly-sha- 
dowed  prototypes  of  a  pair  of  cows,  who,  judging  from 
Che  reluctance  they  manifested  to  drink,  must  have 
auspected  from  its  colour,  that  the  water  had  been  di- 
luted by  some  deviltrous  Puck,  into  a  very  respecta- 
bly strong  rum-punch. 

Leisurely  I  surveyed  these  finger-prints  of  climbing 
gonius,  and,  beguiled  a  moment  into  amusement,  was 
forgetting  the  all-engrossing  object  of  my  sbol's  visron, 
^hen  a  work,  far  different  from  the  danba  abool  it, 
and  bearing  the  exquisite  touches  of  a  mastor^a  hand 
attracted  me  to  its  front. 

It  was  a  half-length  portrait  of  the  fiiir  vision  of 
the  theatre! 

The  fashion  of  the  drm  waa  not  the  same — the 
ftce  and  bust  wanted,  by  some  years,  the  rich  naturily 
«f  the  original ;  but  there  was  the  smile— Iha  eye 
the  lip^  that  had  bewitched  the  heart  of  the  poor,  prood 
•rtial;  I  coaU  not  be  mistaken ! 


**  Tony !  tell  me,  in  the  name  of  ell  the 
once,  tell  me  who— what — where  is  the  hi^ 
nal  of  this  picture  ?" 

I  rushed  to  his  side,  in  an  ongovemaUe  fitc 
ness,  and  gazed  at  his  lips  as  they  opened  to  i 
though  my  very  life  depended  upon  hdi  atten 

"  HeMe !  hoity,  toity !  this  is  a  pretty  hoi 
you-so !  Why,  man,  you're  in  a  dreedfol  fios 
about  a  pretty  girl,  all  of  a  sudden,  to  be  sure. 

**  Tony !  for  heaven's  sake — if  you  love  me 

**  Yes,  yes,  I  will — don't  be  in  such  a  tw 
believe  I  told  you  once  already ;  at  any  rate,  1 
to,  and  that's  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  as 
says.  Ah,  well,  the  girl — that's  my  own  seoo 
sin  Sophy,  Fred  ;  isn't  she  a  screamer  ?  Soj 
De  Frousiville's  her  name— originally  a  ver 
cratic  French  one.  Sephe's  dad's  got  the 
arms." 

**  Enough  ;  Tony,  introduce  me." 

'*Said  and  done,  my  boy,"  and  throwing 
coat,  and  donning  a  long-napped  beaver,  A 
Dodkins,  Esq.,  artist,  prepared  to  bring  me  i 
presence  of  her,  whom  I  had  determined  to  see! 
I  lived,  now,  scarce  dared  to  approach,  but, 
than  not  again  look  upon,  would  have  d 
seeing. 

"  Sophinisba  De  Frou "  well,  I  cared  not 

name,  nor  that  she  was  of  a  fool's  kindred— 
herself  that  I  had  seen — herself  I  loved — I  kc 
was  as  angelic  in  mind,  as  in  person. 

*  *  * 

It  was  at  the  narrow,  green  door  of  a  litth 
house,  at  whose  brass  knocker  we  applied  foi 
tance.  It  was  opened  by  a  young  lady.  ' 
my  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ground,  I  could  i 
she  loomed  in  a  calico,  green-and-goldly  glorio' 

**  Ah,  cousin  Sophy,  hope  I  see  you.  Allow 
Mr.  Worthington,  Miss  De  Frousiville — Sop 
my  friend  P' 

My  soul  sat  in  my  eyes,  as  I  slowly  raised  i 
that  lovely — as  I  live,  the  original  of  Tony's  pi< 
the  "female  rdation ."' 

Ten  thousand  furies !     Far  down,  down  tb 
narrow  street,  I  plied  the  rapid  toe,  leaving 
founded  couple  to  explain,  at  their  leisure,  ihii 
pectedly  conceived  locomotive  project,  and  adn 
promptness  and  celerity  of  its  execution. 

•  *  *  ' 
Why  was  the  beautiful  painting  amotig  thon 

in  that  simpleton's  potseaiion  ?  Must  he  not  li 
the  fair  original  I 

My  most  obvious  course  was  again  to  se^ 
and  yet  once  again — I  proceeded  to  the  almoi 
less  task  of  extracting  intelligence  from  this 
barrenness. 

Musing,  I  turned  the  comer,  and  was  neai 
overthrown  by  the  rush  of  a  crowd,  who  were 
ing  at  a  rapid  pace  an  oflicer  of  the  police,  on  1 
to  the  magistrate,  with  a  celebrated  burglar  an 
terfeiter,  recently  taken,  in  hia  eostody.  Attl 
moment,  a  lady  hurried  by,  to  turn  the  comer 
suddenly  overtaken  by  the  throng,  and  mdev 
to  eitrictle  heieelf  fiom  the  oooieqieiit  oonA 
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A«lripp«d,ftnmbled,and  wu  falling  ;  I  iprang  light- 
ly fiwud,  and  caught  her  in  my  arni^t.  She  could 
BMitiiid ;  ihe  had  given  her  anrle  a  slight  lum,  and 
mwiihala  little  ilunned  li  would  l>e  well  in  a 
■Mwat,  and  I  ankted  her  !i  a  neighbouring  store. 
Tb»  kind  shopman  ran  officiouNly  forward,  with  o 
dair.  She  aat  down*  her  head  si  ill  drooping  on  my 
voiiHd  faintly  requested  the  man  to  take  the  card 
ikfl baoded,  and  go  fur  her  carriage.  He  flew  with 
ilarniy  upon  the  errand,  arul  wo  were  alone  together, 
"lihall  be  belter,  now,'*  murmured  the  sMeete«i 
if  ■osic.  as  she  more  and  mure  revived,  and  raised 
kff  head,  aa  if  to  thank  me.  Thtne  eyes — again — 
Wallace!  Esiimatet  if  you  can,  my  eciiiacy — it  was 
iriwd  my  own— o«m  unknown,  but  now  fondly 
bfcd  beauty  of  the  theatre.  The  queen-rose's  pnuid- 
Mdye  might  not  equal  the  criason  flush,  that  seemed 
H  ipread  from  her  cheek  to  her  nerk.  and  op  her 
fm  Swehead.  as  I  gaied  into  her  face.  She  recog- 
lind  ms — nay,  sorely  that  glance  said  more — it  told 
ID  By  throbbing  pulse  a  wild  tale  of  joy  too  great — 
I  TCI  out  indiflerent  to  her! 

"Kind  Heaven!"  said  (,  in  a  low  tone,  as  though 
Ifrtnd  the  very  walls  might  hear  and  prate  of  the 
■ailige.ia  add  reusing  this  gloriuus  being,  "<ioI  in- 
deed  topf  this  longed  (or — ^yci  so  uneipccted  oppor- 
iBiniyr  Muumfully  and  intensely  thuMC  deep,  deep 
cysi,  ahieh  had  not  from  the  fircil  been  withdrawn, 
Mnioed  into  mine.  Then  suffused  the  lid.  a  bright 
■oMtarc^it  gathered —on  the  silken  lash  trembled 
the  iMie  rryaial— she  burnt  into  tears : 

It  was  very  strange !  <>>idd  my  expression  have 
•ftndsd— alarmed  her?  Did  she  suppose  it  an  ad- 
nuiVe  tikeo  of  her  situation  7  The  thought  caused 
■t  ts  Hep  hack  a  pace,  and  resame  in  a  tone  pro- 
tHidly  respectful:         ^ 

"Udy!  if  the  cauaeof  thia  painful  agitntion  lies  in 
iBy  Uipnpriety  io  my  demeaiKir — pardon  my  rash- 
BM  ia  giving  vent  to  a  feeling  I  could  n«»t  repreaa. 
I^i  M  bTMech  yoD  to  comtider  yourself  in  the  hands 
if  I  feoilcnaa— a  auut,  lady,  and  to  be  protected,  not 
ioRilisd.'' 

Ske  aoght  at  my  hand,  and  detained  roe,  as  I  re* 
wild  rnim  her  side— and  now  covering  her  face  with 
Wt  haodlierchief,  murmured  brokeuiy,  and  with  ap- 
puial  difficulty: 

"Oh,  oo— nit,  sir  J*  Not  ao — you  have  been  kind — 
Mkind!  Forgive  this  waakne^a— I  kmiw  nut  wliai 
}<w  Will  think — hut  it  is  nothing,  sir,  nothing  but — " 
iU  iMMitied.  and  trembled  violently. 

CmU  I  refrain  from  cherishing  a  blisaful  emotion, 
li  ihii  confusion  f 

"Oh,  lady,"  emboldened,  I  replied.  **  if  an  humble 
md  povcrty-smiicen  devotee  of  study— alone — nlone 
lithe  big  world,  and  to  Karth*s  beautiful  and  happy, 
t  thing  that  Uvea  not — with  rMiught  but  a  true  bean 
■ad  obsi-uriiy.  to  recoraaend  him  to  one  high  born  and 
^f  a4  yoorseIC  night  ask  one  evidence  of  your 
MpKi— it  viQuld  ba.  that  he  might  behold  you  agai 
— kaow  yoa  farther,  and  be  ranked  among  the  low 
kttiBd  Icart  DOCiead  of  ihe  kneelera  at  your  shrine 
Ak,  wmU  it  mM  be  n  Miii.  fiir  which,  during  Ihe  las 
hBai%  Bf  iMut  hath  daied  lo 
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which  it  hath  fevered  for,  till  it  grew  sick  with  long- 
iiig;  a  blessing,  thou  which,  short  of  Heaven  itself^ 
(jikI  mold  not  besitiw  a  brighter  !*' 

"  No,  no,  nil,"  rejoined  she,  in  a  voice  quivering 
with  agitation,  while  she  still  forgetfully  claiip«Hi  her 
Mift  fingers  round  my  hand,  **  you  must  not — indeed, 
yc»u  must  not!  You  must  forget  that  such  a  being 
lives,  as  I — you  muht  fly  ine  and  my  memory — as  a 
hiajited  thing — you  nuiMt !  /  high  born  and  lovely  t 
Alns!  no,— or  if  I  am— nih,  Heaven — how  miserable! 
Seek  a  friend  worthy  of  you  ;  you  are  good — you've 
n  noble  mind — and  a  heart  too,  rich  in  priceless  aileo- 
lion — 1  know  you  have — but  I — /  aai  anolher*s! 
Merciful  angels!  what  am  I  saying?  What  doing f 
Leave  me.  sir,  I  beg — I  command  you!  I  am  croxeJ!" 
Auguring  every  thing  favorable  from  the  disjointed 
and  incoherent  sentences  that  fell  from  her  lipa— still 
I  mechanically  dropped  her  hand,  ond  was  retiring 
with  a  dejected  and  rcKpcctful  air,  when  she  quickly 
and  with  a  natural  waywardness,  again  recalled 
me. 

**  No — do  not  go !  I  have  offended  you — I  am  sure 
I  have!" — then  leaning  far  forward  towards  me,  with 
her  hands  uncon«cioiii>ly  clasped  on  her  breast — those 
holy  eyes,  beaming  wiih  melancholy  tendernei«,  and 
a  feeling  infused  into  her  utterance,  which  called  a 
glow  to  my  heart,  she  blowiy  said :  **  Would  lo  God 

we  had  never  met,  or "  she  paused. 

*'  Or — toftal  r*  I  eagerly  asked. 
**That  we  had  met  before  T*  she  concluded,  and 
bowed  her  face,  now  crimsoned  with  her  rosy  blood* 
into  her  hands. 

I  kneeled,  and  pressed  my  lips  upon  her  hand. 
The  coach  drove  thundering  up  to  the  door,  and 
from  it  sprang  the  tall  stranger,  I  had  met  with  her  be- 
fore. At  sight  of  him,  the  blood  left  my  heart  ice,  and 
carried  fire  into  my  brain.  The  impulse  of  hale  to- 
wards this  man  was  irresistible ;  involuntarily  I  shut 
my  teeth,  and  dug  my  nails  into  my  clenched  palma. 
He  entered  the  shop,  casting  upon  me,  as  he  passed,  a 
furious  glance,  which  I  mei  with  calm  defiance — and 
approached  the  lady. 

**  Mi^s  Grafton,"  said  he.  coldly,  *'  3rou  here  f  I  am 
surprised.  How  is  this?  Pray,  what  is  the  matter t 
11  I  may  presume  lo  atik  questions,  ta  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstanrei" — he  added,  with  a  sneer. 

She  drew  herhelf  up,  as  she  answered  him ;  the 
proud  red  mantled  on  her  cheek,  and  her  countenance 
wa^  cxpreflsive  of  ineffable  cxintempt 

**Sir!"  »aid  she.  "you  may  spare  your  insolence, 
and  lend  your  aHsi^tauce.  I  have  met  with  an  acci- 
dent, which  though  not  serious,  prevents  my  walking 
for  the  present.  That  it  is  no  worse,  our  thanks  are 
due  lo  ihii  gentleman." 

*•  Aceept  them,  then,  in  brief,'*  he  said,  and  turned 
to  me  with  a  hauteur  and  coldness,  under  the  circum- 
stances, positively  insulting;  then,  immediately  ofler- 
ed  his  bond  to  conduct  her  to  the  do(»r.  She  shrank 
visibly,  as  he  approached  her.  It  was  enough  for  me 
— I  stepfied  deliberately  forward,  and  without,  I  con- 
fees,  any  very  intense  study  of  gentleness  in  the  Op^ 
ration,  walked  between  hia  form  and  her'a. 
••  ru  relieve  yoo,  •ir,*'  aeid  I,  peying  btck  one  of 
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hv  own  tneen,  and  tikking  har  yMding  hand,  placed 
it  within  my  arm. 

Having  seated  her  corofortably  in  the  carriage,  I 
was  taking  my  leave,  and  a  farewell  pressure  of  the 
hand,  so  slight,  that  in  ordinary  cases  it  would  not 
have  been  perceived,  but  which  thrilled  on  my 
awakened  sensibilities  like  a  touch  of  fire — far  over- 
paid  me,  for  what  she  styled  my  **  trouble !" 

**  AikI  must  I  relinquish  all  hope  of  seeing  you 
again  r*  I  asked,  with  a  deprecating  tone  and  glance, 
as  the  coachman  gathered  up  his  reins. 

**  Ob,  yes — ^'tia  baiter — far  better !  I  cannot  explain 
lo  yuu — but— I  know  your  name— I  will  write !  Yes 
—this  evening — by  the  Post" 

The  whip  cracked,  and  before  I  conld  spring  for- 
ifaid  to  reply,  the  carriage  was  flying  furiously,  far 
down  the  street.  In  sad  meditation  I  gazed  after  it 
I  had  seen  her  once  more — 1  had  heard  the  melodious 
tones  of  her  voice — ^I  had  held  bar  hand  in  mine— I 
had  myself  spoken  with  her,  and  more— yes,  yes — far 
more — I  was  satisfied,  she  loved  me!  And  yet — and 
yet,  I  might  never  more  behold  her !  Was  my  young 
lapture  to  be  thus  early  stifled  in  the  bad  T 

From  this  mingled  reverie  1  waa  roused  by  no  very 
gentle  tap  on  the  shoulder,  and,  turning,  I  beheld  the 
Mephistophiles  I  had  supplanted ;  but,  oh,  how  changed 
his  appearance  in  those  few  moments!  Horrid  meta- 
morphosis !  His  dark  brow  working  with  an  expres- 
aion  of  mingled  fire  and  blackness,  such  as  might  issue 
ifom  the  yawning  mouth  of  the  pit — his  lip  ashy 
pale— his  eyes  contracting  all  their  fuiy  inte  a  blazing 
ling,  small,  and  glittering  intensely — and  the  big  veins, 
like  great  serpents  wreathing  round  his  neck,  standing 
out  and  almost  bursting  with  rage— presented  an 
awful  picture  of  a  man,  whom  the  unresisted  revelry 
of  fierce  paaiions  had  transformed  to  a  demon. 

**  Pitiful  slave !"  gasped  he,  at  lengih,  afler  many 
imaoccessful  eflbrts  to  down  the  emotions  that  choked 
him,  "this  is  not  the  first  time  that  you  have 
dared  to  cross  my  path.  Perverse  fool  that  you  are, 
you  have  roused  a  tiger,  whose  taste  is  ever  ripe  fur 
the  blood  of  them  he  hates.  So  gallant  a  cockerel 
wUk  the  tez'" — that  '  devil  in  his  sneer*  again — **  will 
hardly  bo  less  so,  when  other  than  women  are  to  be 
dealt  wiih."     lie  thrust  his  card  into  my  hand. 

**  At  six  to-morrow — the  Jersey  shore" — and  thh  ex- 
change of  my  card,  was  my  only  reply. 

**  Pistols — without  seconds  ?" 

"  I  care  not" 

**  Tis  well,  sir,"  said  he,  and  strode  away. 
m  *  *  *  * 

Here  let  me  enter  the  roost  solemn  conviction  of  my 
soul  against  the  Heaven-defying,  man-haling  custom 
of  duelling.  A  custom,  for  which  the  flimsy  apology 
«— the  only  one  ever  oflere«i — ^premrvalion  qf  honour, 
is  too  mcLn,  even  for  the  moment's  entertainment,  by 
t  noble  mind.  Vindicating  honour— preserving  re- 
putation, by  the  commission  of  a  despicable  folly — 
possibly  a  dreadful  crime — the  crime  of  murder!  Piti- 
ful— awful  inconsisiency !  With  no  feelings  of  pride 
orielf  gratulation,doI  look  back  upon  this  moment  of 
Cbntoniplated  sin,  but  as  the  lone  and  aged  hermit, 
i&ight  ttimt  to  aomo  dark  hour  of  hia  yooth,  whan 


wine,  or  hot,  whirling  blood,  or  tha  hirrrin  mwei 
the  tempter's  voice  hath  pronpCed  lo  aoma  dead  < 
wrong — the  deep  agony  of  whoaa  mcmofy,  only  ka 
penance — years  of  pain  and  griaf  and  bkwru^ 
have  sufiiced  to  wash  out  from  his  aoul !  Than,  ai 
only  then,  was  I  visited  with  tha  aioina  /mIk  fiir 
fellow-creature's  blood,  and  than  I  iak  what  bm 
call  the  impulse  of  my  destiny.  Tia  a  shallow  ca 
ceil — but,  call  it  what  you  will,  tbara  was  a  sail 
thing — a  small  voice  which  whispered  me  froai  d 
very  first,  that  this  man  stood  between  ne  and  i 
life's  clear  hope,  and  my  hand  waa  to  hurl  hia  fio 
the  path !  Under  this  impulse— a  wicked  ons^  i 
deed — I  acted.  That  day  is  long  agono— tha  siMi 
of  age  have  shed  abroad  upon  my  brow,  a  chill,  « 
its  ice  hath  frozen  tha  tide  that  onoa  leaped,  i 
flowed,  along  my  Taina.  I  have  no  pisaol  now  i 
my  fellow-man,  and  I  wotild  here  coafeaa  the  da 
sinfulness  of  that  cootamplatad  dead,  as  tha  dighi 
of  its  atonements. 

But  now.  the  thought  of  the  approaching  laaati 
and  its  attendant  peril,  was  swallowed  np  eBtirai|f 
the  sweet,  sweet  day-dreams,  that  steeped  my  am 
in  bliss.  I  had  seen  her,  and  what  waa  haibia 
best  a  wild  hope,  now  approached  to  cartaintfrf 
Still,  all  beyond  me  was  gloom  and  doubt— doai 
and  no  gleam  of  light  between — but  my  young  api 
was  a  magic  night*glass,  which  revealed  afar  off  ti 
unglimmering  clearness  of  a  solitary  slar^— the  brigl 
bright  prize  I  panted  to  attain. 

»  *  *  ■» 

The  red  sun  had  just  stooped  bebin4  the  horia 
and  the  timid  crescent  was  peeping,  farther  and  i 
ther,  through  the  faint  twilight  that  now  iasi  pal 
the  blue  sky,  when  I  emerged  from  the  post  oflS 
with  the  promised  letter  grasped  tightly  in  my  hai 
and  flew  rather  than  ran  towards  ray  stody,  lo  dave 
its  contents.  The  lamps  through  the  city  wara  ji 
lighted,  and  were  twinkling  far  down  the  atra 
mingling  their  rays  with  the  ghostly  hue  of  the  dyi 
day-light  Through  narrow  lanes  and  alleya,  one  af 
the  other,  I  ran,  and  was  at  last  about  turning  ii 
the  one  which  would  lead  mo  to  my  own  humi 
home,  when  glancing  down  a  cellar,  through  tho  c 
vice  at  the  top  of  whose  door,  a  stream  of  light  v 
faintly  glimmering,  my  ear  was  attracted  by  the  sou 
of  a  familiar  voice.     I  paused — dM  listened. 

**  Twas  his  fully — his  madness!"  it  said,  '*dai 
him !  why  did  he  thus  expose  himself?  He  must  ha 
known  ho  could  not  but  be  detected." 

"  Aye;  and  that  too,  just  as  we  had  got  all  rea^ 
another  doy,  and  a  Jew  could'nt  'a  bought  our  w 
lies!"  aniiwered  a  grufTpr,  and  by  me  unrecognu 
tone.  **But  I  say,  Cap'n,  d'ye  think  he'll  'peac 
I'm  afeard  on  him,  d'rat  me,  if  I  ain't  Ho  ^ 
al'ays  a  hugly  cuss — and  hated  you,  ye  know,  | 
tic'lor!" 

"  No^no^no — "  rejoined  the  other,  after  a  pan 
**  he  will  not — he  dare  not — sorely.     Yet— and  ] 

as  you  say, Hank,  you  must  manage  to  sea  ho 

Tell  him  we'll  get  him  clearad^-and  speodil^^ 
miae  him  hoarda  of  red  gold— pot  him  off  with  s 
thing,  till  wa  can  conanBiiaataotif  |ilana,and  plaew 
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kitMiD  »  Mid  hk  gibbet.    Cane  him  lor  a  fool !  he 
dilnriof— for  he  hai  almoit  marred  ii  all !" 

^And  how  cornea  it  on  with  the  gal,  Cap*n  ?  I 
f^—ifyott  ha?e  ao  much  bother  with  the  hanimal— 
wbjr  don't  you  cut,  and  give  it  up  ?  The  old  'un*aea 
ftrtiii'i  jronm,  jou  kuow,  in  any  case — and  you  don't 
mllf  the  'ooman.'* 

"No— I  did  once — ^bul,  canes   wither  her,  ihe's 

tonad  it  inio  galL  Yet  1  have  aworn  to  ponem  her — 

ml  by  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  /  wUL    Then, 

Enk— lAm,  the  good  gold  and  I  aaii  in  company  for 

I  chuige  of  air  r— and  ihe — ha,  ha! — may  whistle 

or  kin  for  a  lover  and  a  living  !" 

*  Bat  how  comas  it  on  T— all  snug — all  right,  eh  V* 

iiWIij — why,  well  enough — ^yes — well  enough-' 

ftt  had  liked  to  have  dished  ma-— a  brown-eyed  boy 

-ft-bc  ha !— lo-morrow  '11  settle  that !    Blood  floats 

lanf  heavy  impedinieol*-*eh.  Hank,  eh  7  ha— ha !" 

'Helhinks!  you  and  me  knows  that,  and  party 

■itfB,  loo !  ha.  ha,  ha  !** 

And  here  Ihe  two  burst  into  a  low,  habitually  cau- 

^tm,  bilicr,  sneering  laugh.    The  note  of  one  of  the 

^pMbnchuig  to  my  fiincy — I  had  heard  it  some- 

ahm— and  lately ;  where,  I  could  not  recalL  I  was 

fMliig  I  Mnnge  interest,  loo,  in  the  colloquy — but  a 

gbaeittlhe  packet  in  my  hand  roused  me  to  myself, 

adi  hmied  on— ao  absorbed  was  I  in  my  own  self- 

yt  JDy-haidly  carii«,  if  the  late  of  nations  hung 

>PB  Ibeir  words. 

•  *  *  * 

1  am  once  more  seated  in  my  oleZter— my  own  lit- 
il«  tt&r— dearer  to  me,  in  all  its  poverty  of  garniture 
tad  msfoit,  hsUowed  as  it  was  to  memory,  as  the 
MCDsof  ay  £iit  triumphs  and  of  every  conception  of 
kfs,  in  Ihe  prasecotion  of  my  "  gentle  art"— dearer, 
■d&rnm  beautiful,  in  its  home  simplicity,  than 
^Iht  gufeous  parlors,  that  in  tho  practice  uf  my 
d«m, daily  glared  upon  my  eye !  1  sat  in  my  own  lil- 
dcMaii»— wt  now,  as  on  that  morning's  dawn  it  had 
kM^  iboay  with  anxiety  and  doubt  and  cheerless 
pn^M— but  all  rosy  bright  with  hope's  rich  tints, 
dat  floof  a  halo  of  joy  over  the  dismal  aspect  of  bare 
vilbiod  broken  furniture.     My  dim  lamp  burned 
kdbre  ne— as  I  gaaed  at  the  delicately*traced  super- 
Knptioo  on  the  back  of  Miss  Grafton's  letter,  and 
^  with  the  seal,  and  eager  as  (  was  to  know  tho 
ooQtcBU,  furbore   to  break   the  wax — gloating  over 
^  hwore.  as  tbo  miser  over  the  broad  golden  piece 
^  ahich  he  loves  to  play,  and  knows  it  connot  fly 
kiipila.   At  last  I  opened  it,  and  ran  my  eyo  mpidly 
over  ike  lines;  it  was  as  follows : 


"Foil  have  thought  on  me — ^you  have  met  me  and 
«0  have  spoken  together — and  I  will  not  aflect  to  be 
Iporaoi,  that  yau  liave  looked  on  me  with  an  eye  of 
^iodoess.  Alas,  you  follow  a  shadow — ^you  seek  to 
liDkyoorKlfwith  despair— you  pursue  al^oct  misery! 
1  will  not  multiply  words  on  a  harrowing  subject— but 
I  mpecl  yon  lar  too  much,  to  see  you,  a  man— a 
YMlg  nan— and  one  of  so  bright  a  promise  to  him- 
■If  Mhl  10  Iha  world,  blindly  rushing  to  a  gulf  of 
whan  A  word  lion  me  may  undeceive 


meaning,  by  briefly  relating  a  portion    of  my  ^his- 
tory. 

My  fother  waa  bom,  heir  to  a  large  estate,  and  ever 
lived  in  the  highest  enjoyment  of  a  princely  fortune. 
My  mother  died  soon  after  ray  birth ;  I  wo,  thus, 
early  deprived  of  those  inestimable  blessings,  mater- 
nal affection  and  guidance.  When  I  was  flfteen 
years  of  age,  Wilson  Connor,  the  gentleman  whom  you 
have  seen,  appeared  at  ray  fother's  house— young 
handsome  and  accomplished.  He  was  the  friend  and 
fovourite  of  my  father,  over  whom  he  soon  acquired 
a  singular  influence,  and  to  me,  paid  particular  and 
admiring  attention.  Whether  for  myself  or  fortune — 
I  krtew  not,  then — ond  care  not,  now.  My  father 
wished  me  to  become  his  wife — and  this  wish  Coimor 
himself  followed  up,  with  ardent  vows  and  the  moat 
devoted  attentions.  I  loved  him  not, — but  his  fovor 
was  the  object  of  emulation  among  my  oompanionh^ 
my  vanity  was  flattered — and  young  and  giddy  aa  I 
waa— I  yielded  to  their  constant  solicitations  and  ao- 
lemnly  promised  my  father,  to  marry  the  man  of  hia 
choice^— reserving  my  liberty  for  three  years;  and 
that,  if  he  should  die,  before  the  union  could  be  con- 
summated, I  would  foithfully  adhere  to  his  wishes. 

**  Oh  the  accursed  day,  on  which  I  made  that  pro- 
mise !    Its  memory  is  fraught  with  madness! 

"  He  also,  at  that  time,  made  a  will — in  which  he  re- 
corded this  desire,  as  though  it  were  kit  dicing  r^ 
quett ;  invoking  Heaven's  blessings  on  my  head,  if  I 
complied— «nd,  in  case  1  failed — bequeathing  hia 
whole  fortune  to  Connor,  and  cursing  his  disobedient 
child,  in  words— oh  God  !  how  burning! 

"  His  health,  soon  after,  rapidly  failed,  and  we  went 
to  France,  where  we  resided  more  than  two  years,r— 
during  which  time,  1  never  saw  or  scarce  beatowed  a 
thought  on  Connor,  but  butterfly-like,  flew  thought- 
lessly from  joy  to  joy,  nought  dreaming  of  the  misery, 
in  store  for  the  future.     Business  suddenly  called  fa- 
ther home— for  a  month  or  two,  only,  as  he  suppoaed 
— and  he  left  me  in  the  core  of  a  female  friend,  and 
proceeded  to  New  York,  where  in  a  few  weeka— 
alas,  the  day! — ho  fevered,  and  died  !     Shortly  after, 
Connor  sent    an  old  and  fuitliful    family-servant  to 
bring  me  home,  placed  me  in  charge  of  a  maiden 
aunt,  and  then  claimed  my  hand — pleading  my  own 
promise,  my  father's  dying  wish  and  his  still-eiisting 
testament.     Oh,  then  1  awoke  to  the  horror  of  wed- 
ding a  mnn,  I  not  only  could  not  love,  but  tho  perfect 
correctness  of  whose   moral  charactcir,  late  circum- 
stances had  taught  me  to  more  than  doubt 

**  Jacob,  the  old  servant  who  brought  me  from  Eu- 
rope—(since  dead — alas !  all  that  love  me  drop,  one 
by  one,  away !)  has  frequently  toUI  me  that  my  father, 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  had  learned  to  distrust 
his  former  idol,  and  drew  up  a  will,  revoking  tha 
former  one,  and  concealed  it  beneath  a  secret  alido 
in  the  frame  of  a  picture — i  picture  of  myself,  which 
used  to  hang  in  his  library.  The  existence  of  this 
hiding-place  was  known  to  no  one  but  hiipself,  until 
the  old  footman  accidentally  saw  him  deposit  the  pa- 
per there,  of  whose  nature  he  afterwards  assured 
himself    This,  according  to  Jacob's  tale,  he  woald 


I'Jittva  dattmiiitd  m  aiplain  m.y  |  have  produced  agaiiiy  had  not  hia  dimolutioa,  in  tha 
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MiriuB  of  fover,  raddenly  prevenlad  the  develop* 
BMnt  of  hit  intentiona.  When  we  returned  from 
ahfood — Cunnor  had  told  the  old  houM,  wiih  mil  the 
forwiurc — and  ihe  piciure  had  guno,  muiong  the  rest, 
Boee  knew  uhiiber! 

**'For  a  long  liroe.  ihia  incident  was  my  atill  surviving 
Iiope;  but  oh. — how  idle !  It  was,  after  all,  the  story 
•f  an  inflrm  and  imbecile  old  man — and  probably 
enited  only  in  his  own  childish  imagination.  The 
«r«sli  is  not  ihua  to  be  lificd  fmm  my  heart!  Connor 
is<  iaexorable,  and  will  not  abate  one  jot  of  his  claim 
—my  anni,  though  naturally  kind,  is  completely  un* 
der  his  fascination  and  think*  him  perfect ;  I  can  look 
fur  no  assistance  or  support  from  her — I  see  nought 
before  mc,  but  the' dread,  the  revolting  Micrifirc — 
then  horror,  despair  and  death!  The  estate  is  but 
dnse  in  the  compariwm;  for,  though,  there  too  he  has 
Be  bound  uoto  his  will — yet,  that  I  would  forego — 
ibow  freely— and  work  my  fingers  to  the  quick,  for 
breed  whereon  to  lingeiN)ut  my  life,  or,  if  it  might 
be*>— fltarve;  but  my  promise — my  $olemn  promiu! 
mni  that  curM — ^that  cukse,  1  caDDOt — I  dare  not 
inrari 

**Fbrbear  then,  kind  stranger,  forbear  to  interest  jrour- 
aeif  in  the  fate  of  nn  outcast,  but  fly  mo  as  you  would 
m  thing  infef-ted.  You  are  good — you  have  an  eagle- 
pinioiU'd  genius — I  have  heard  of  you.  Mon  love  to 
bak  uptm  you — you've  a  noble  heart  and  a  wise  head 
-~(ame  and  fortune  and  happiness  are  all  befoie  you. 
G*out  into  the  world — choose  a  gem  among  its  love- 
liest—one  worthy  to  male  your  lofiy  destiny — looo, 
and  oh,  yon  cannot  but  win!  Farewell,  now;  we 
I  see — >peak — think  of  each  other,  no  more. 

** Farewell  for  ever!  and  that  bliss  hover  over  your 
which  may  never  light  on  the  aching  heart  of 

"  BlANCHX  GtAPTON." 

I  naed  my  eyes  from  the  sheet,  and  fixed  them  on 
^vacancy.    Papers — secret  slide — the  piciure  ! — Ha ! — 
an  anuMy  thought!     Now — ik)w,  I  am  blest  indeed 
I  crushed  the  letter  into  my  bosom,  aiid  rushed  like  a 
■Mdaien  into  the  street. 

*  «  *        •  » 

«*Tony!  Tony — that  pic-picture!  that  picture!  how 
came  you  by  it?  where  did  yoa  get  itf"  breathless  I 
stepped — and  almost  sunk  uptm  the  floor  of  Dodkin*s 
roocBr  into  which  I  had  bunt — with  my  fired  soul 
jparktiog  in  my  eyes. 

•* Picture?  ha— ha!  talk  of  pictures!  Wait  till  I 
cmae  beck,  ihai*s  all.  Vm  going  to  git  the  likeness  of 
Smirii.  the  burglnr  they've  just  caught,  and  weave  it 
initf  my  new  work  of  DAoiel  and  the  Lion's  Den.  I 
shell  introduce  ijmith,  allegorically,  as  Judas  Iscariot. 
ift  rtie  bsck-griMind!  Thai's  my  way;  always  make 
year  back-giuonds  cfferiive ! — Soakes  says  so — so  say 
I.    Ha— ha!    guess  Tom  Ilaxard  with   his  damn'd 


'*T^  the  d«»gs.  with  Tom  Haard!  Anthony  Dod- 
kirw,  answer  me  immediately,  or  I'll  throttle  you; — 
where  got  you  that  picture  ?" 

The  pointer  saw  that  something  more  than  ordinary 
vas  ihf-nistter,  and.  for  once,  he  answered  piufflptly : 

»Tka  Aanle  relation  f— I  did  iu** 


"  No — no !  bam  the  female  relation !  that— that— 
thatr  striking  my  finger  ob  the  frame^— ^  that  ghmooi 
creature!" 

**  O — h !  ihat  glorious  creature!  I  thought  jrou  maaiit 
the  other  ono.  Oh,  I  bought  that  at  an  anction.  CoM 
me  a  five  dollar  note,-— that  did." 

*'  You  must  part  with  it!" 

"  Can't !" 

"  ril  give  you  fifly  dollars,  for  it!  filly  doUandoifD, 
Tony !  hard  cobh,  my  lad  !" 

*'  Can't !  money  aint  no  object" 

"  You  must ;  Tony  dear — ^you  must,  or  I  shall  citiie 
you." 

'*  Well— that's  one  way  of  striking  a  bargain— ha. 
ha !  I  do  think.  But's  no  use  talking — I  can't  indeed. 
Why,  do  you  know,  Vm  going  to  paint  a  sojer-cap  on 
that  woman,  and  make  a  Minerva  out  of  her? — what 
d'ye  think  o*  that— ha?  Pirt  with  it,  indeed!  Ton 
mijst  be  a  little  tick!'* 

I  saw  it  was  useless  to  parley  with  the  qaeer  eraa> 
ture — I  resolved  to  tell  him  all.  Rapidly  I  recounted 
to  him  my  first  meeting  with  Blanche  Grafton,  in  the 
theatre — the  subsequent  rencontre— my  homing  pat> 
sion  for  her.  and  the  almost  equally  consuming  hatred 
I  bore  towards  Connor— the  approaching  coofeat  with 
the  latter,  and  the  letter  from  the  former— artd  finally, 
my  wild  but  certain  aalicipation,  that  the  picture  be* 
fore  us,  was  the  one  therein  mentioned — and  that  the 
precious  testament  was  then  concealed  in  its  pannelled 
frame. 

"  And  why  the  dickens  did'nt  you  say  all  this 
before r'  said  the  good-hearted  Tony — "and  not  go  to 
jawing  about  your  fifty  dollars  and  sich  track  T*  and 
in  a  minute  the  picture  was  in  our  hands,  which  wert 
roving  rapidly  over  the  frame,  in  search  of  the  secret 
slide. 

**  I  have  it— I  have  it"— shouted  Dod.  as  his  fisgar 
suddenly  pressed  the  spring  and  the  frame  flew  apart^ 
*'  and  there— «re  papers,  that's  a  fact" 

I  snatched  them  with  convulsive  transport  and 
marked  the  superscription  at  a  glance ;  it  read,  in  a 
fair,  round  hand, 

Eugene  QntfUm^e 
Lett  HW  and  TeetametU, 

179a 

Oh  God!  thou  hast  blest  me!  I  clutched  the 
priceless  treasure  in  my  grasp  and  sprang,  like  an  en- 
franchised eaglet,  towards  my  home. 

*  •  *  • 

It  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  morning  that^-on 
which  I  found  myself  in  a  light  boat,  with  an  athletic 
lad — who  rowed  me  across  the  bay,  towards  the  blna 
shores  of  Jersey.  As  bright  an  one,— as  beautiful,  aa 
though  two  of  God's  creatures,  and  members  of  the 
same  great  family,  were  not  on  their  way— each,  to 
drink  the  blood  of  his  brother!  Murder  was  in  two 
hearts,  at  that  fresh  morning-hour— but  the  frown  of 
the  angry  Jehovah  flung  no  gloom  upon  his  glorious 
works.  The  sun  had  not  jret  burst  abofe  the  far  hiUi 
— but  the  horizon  gUiwed,  as  it  were  with  lif^  anA 
gladness  at  tha  trinaiphal  adTaatof  iha  rad  eooquaiar 
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I  iht  iMtiii-bird  ipmiig  up,  oa  renovated  wing, 
likii  iDd  henJd  hiok 

Tboogh  thii  wu  mjr  fint  dael*  so  abtorbiog  had 
bm  the  interest  of  the  acenee  I  have  piciured,  that, 
till  DOW,  I  bad  beetowcd  little  thooght  apoa  it.  I  was 
to  neet  a  deadly  ibe— and  withotU  ttccmdt !  A  sus- 
pidoaor  Ibul  play  flashed  across  my  mind — and  was 
i^jNted  again.  I  felt  no  fear.  But^-and  'twss  pos- 
abie— iboold  I  kill  him — what  then  ?  The  question 
I  kid  not  before  asked  myself!  I  looked  up,  at  the 
blue,  iatbomless  eipanse — and  around,  on  the  green 
gUDca  of  tree  and  grain  and  grass^the  glittering 
ripplei  on  the  gentle  tide — and  ibuddered  at  the 
AooghL  God's  goodness,  in  the  work  of  his  hand, 
bad  raboked  me — the  fever  of  my  spirit  was  allayed 
•Hbe  sngel  of  peace  whispered  of  love  and  forgive- 
DM  to  my  soul !  My  mind  was  decided — I  would 
frt  in  the  air. 

"nie  ground  was  a  small,  open  court,  hemmed  round 
bjr  mntre.  with  a  grove  of  young  trees — the  green 
larf  btoeath  the  feet,  soft  and  level,  as  an  artificial 

C«aoi  was  already  there,  and  alone.  He  irame- 
tedy  tpproached  and  thai  accosted  me,  without  pre- 
TiMalutation: 

"Taaig  man!  yon  have  involved  yourself  in  an 
avkaiid  iflaii.  You  have  crossed  my  path — the 
pub  of  an  nnibrgiving,  Mood-ieeking  man.  No 
••  bi  aver  dona  so,  and  lived  to  boast  it  I  am 
IB  mcRiog  ihot,  and,  as  we  fight— eo  certainly,  yon 
look  juw  \m  opon  that  rising  sun.  I  will  not  peril 
■yidf  bf  daying  you,  if  not  driven  to  it ;  you  ahall 
bars  aaple  opportunity,  now  and  here,  to  recede.— 
^1  Bore— reaign  all  claim — for  just  claim  you  can 
kivc  Done— 10  the  favor  of  the  lady  you  have  met-— 
(Ma  10  folkiw  her — let  her  not  see  you  for  one  month 
■lAjwihall  swim  in  gold ;  after  that  time,  seek  her 
-Hie  ber,  when  and  where  you  will— do  with  her 
>WpQ  will,  fur  me.  Nay,  I  will  then  double  the 
*ui  npbo  your  palm,  to  rid  me  of  her.  Bo  wise, 
T^iir.and  weigh  life  and  buiindlesi  wealth,  against 
i^ifw«dy  death,  which  shMl  cut  off  even  the  slight 
c^Vice  you  may  have,  to  win  the  worthless  toy  a  Eilly 
Pri  tin  five." 

1^  ihameful  harangue  had  proceeded  without  in- 

'"npiion  on  my  part,  but  the  hot  bloo<I  was  flashing 

Vajriacs — choking  my  reapiration  and  blinding  my 

***,  with  honest  indignation. 

"Abandoned  miarreant!"  I  replied,  ao  aoon  aa  I 

«wU  6nd  utterance,  *'  your  empty  threats  fall  on  an 

*tf  beedless  of  your  braggart  swcllinga — and  your 

yh  proposals  appeal  to  a  heart,  too  proud  and  honest 

M  to  despise  the  meanness  and  eiecrate  the  villaiiy 

dat  actuates  them.     Fiend  !  1  scorn  you  and  your 

«flar— and  I  will  not  so  far  distrust  the  just  ice  of  the 

Heaven  above  us,  as  to  believe  that  you  can  much 

fanger  triumph  in  your  remorseless  rascality.     Your 

conaa  ia  well  nigh  closed " 

"  Praanmpliioaa  boy!  to  the  winds,  with  your  idle 
iHtingr  and  ba  gnaahad  on  me,  with  his  teeth, "  do 
mMMpc  ay  tamer 
"I  wmU  waaam  wetpc  iha  oOar  of  an  tvarlaaiing 


■■And  that  ia  your  only  alternative— for,  by  iha 
Lord  that  liveth,  your  daya  have  filled  their  m< 
Chooae.*' 

He  preaented  a  pair  of  piatols— our  weapona 
choaen — the  ground  paced  ofT — signala  agreed 
and  atanda  taken. 

"  One — two— three riaK!" 

A  audden  numbness  seizixl  my  arm,  the  pistal 
droppcfl  from  my  hand,  as  1  pulled  its  trigger,  and 
the  ball  lodged  in  the  earth.  1  fell  that  his  shot,  aim- 
ed at  my  heart,  had  taken  cfl^t  in  the  shoulder.  A 
film  gathered  o'er  my  eyes  and  I  suiik  upon  the  gromd. 
Like  a  hungry  wild- cat  he  sprang  upon  me — his  knea 
was  on  my  breast— his  hsnd  at  my  throat,  and  twisted 
in  the  folds  of  my  neck-ploih. 

*'  Now,  beardless  babbler !"  he  shouted  in  nay  ear, 
like  a  maniac,  "you've  preached  your  last  homily.  A 
bride  for  you  7  Ha — ha !  Go,  seek  a  blazing  one,  an 
hell !" 

Feebly  I  strove  to  resist  the  murderer's  purpose — 
but  my  little  remsining  strength  was  fast  ebbing— tfie 
strangling  fold  grew  tighter  and  tighter — the  black 
tide  pressed  on  my  cracking  brain — death-lights 
ed  across  my  eyes !  Fainter  and  fainter — God ! 
I  thus  to  die?  alone^-alone,  and  the  blue  sky  abov« 
smiling  in  mockery  of  my  fate  ? 

My  limbs  were  relaxing  from  their  last  conwlahv 
struggle  and  I  was  sinking  back  in  despair — whett 
suddenly  the  hold  was  relszed.  and  the  wretch  anaa 
torn,  by  some  powerful  hand,  from  my  body,  and  hail- 
ed to  the  ground.  Raised,  as  it  were,  from  dea^  I 
feebly  lifted  my  head  end  beheld  Connor  in  the 
of  two  well  known  ofllicers  of  the  police— his ; 
swarthy  with  nge — the  same  ashy  and  leprous  pal  kit 
on  his  lip — the  same  wreathing  of  his  veina-^aad 
hideous,  stifled  gurgle  in  his  throat,  aa  at  the  ravalqf 
of  his  iark  passions,  on  the  occasion  of  our  quaisei. 
His  mouth  was  slightly  parted,  and  the  white  aad 
clenched  teeth  gliHicned  through.  Ilis  heavy  beew 
lowered  fearfully  nlxjve  his  piercing  eyes,  now  im- 
esrihly  hrillianl,  and  the  hii^e  drops  of  penpiratiaa 
stood  out.  like  beads.  n()oo  his  fare.  Every  muscle 
in  his  tall  form  swelled,  as  he  vainly  strove  to  fling 
his  sturdy  captors  from  his  amis. 

No  mean  feature  of  the  group,  was  the  saltatorj 
Tony  Dod,  who  hopped  up  and  down,  threw  his  iial 
ill  the  air,  and  whooped  for  joy. 

*'  Just  in  time — by  gravy !  Another  minuto— Fred, 
and  I  expert  you'd  ha'  received  your  ticket  for  MN{p,-^ 
then  turning  with  an  air  of  majesty  to  the  prisooac; 
**  Mister,  your  burglary  cnmies  have  'peached — tlieise*s 
likewise  a  low  agin  counterfeiting — ^you'll  pleoaa  lo 
consider  yourself  look  up." 

•«  Koola — a<«ea — pah !  damnatloiir'  growled  the<aip- 
tive,  "what  ridiculoua  farce  is  this?  how  dare  yoic ar- 
rest mei  My  character  shall  place  accusation  at  de- 
fiance. Unhand  me.  1  aay!  Rascals!  you  shall  repent 
this!" 

**.Come,  come— sirrah!"  spoke  out  one  of  the  aun — 
'*  you  may  as  well  be  quiet;  jrou'll  bardly  get  out  «f 
our  Angers,  by  spitting  at  as.  And  as  to  bow  we  dare 
— here!  we  expect  to  be  borne  out  by  this  dornmenU* 
and  he  prodtMed  a  warrant. 
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With  but  ■  mole  geitiire  of  wrath  and  dinppoint- 
nent,  by  way  of  reply  to  thii  JaaC  aigoment,  Conner 
now  tarned  bis  scowling  glance  to  where,  propped  up 
on  my  elbow — ^my  head  drooped  and  eyee  iwimroing 
with  diazy  eickneM,  1  lay — hardly  conicioiii  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  transactiona  which  were  going  on  aboat  one. 
**  Young  man!*'  said  he,  **  hear  me!  Think  not  thus 
to  eacape  my  vengeance,  "^hit  idle  interruption  will 
prove  futile.  I  go  to  vindicate  sncceeifQlIy  mytelf 
and  hurl  ruin  on  my  punaen.  One  thing,  learn  and 
remember; — if  Blanche  GnlloD  marriee  other  roan 
than  WiiaoD  Connor,  her  whole  fortune  beoomea  for* 
ieitad.  Let  that  cool  yoar  amorona  fever,  my  unfledged 
clucl^— 4br  it  it «  true  as  heaven->-4  awear  it." 

««Fala»— falae  aa  hell  is  falae!"  I  cried— lAo<  name 

'kBTing  loosed  me  to  myself--**  I  toM  you  Heaven 

would  hear  the  ery  of  the  injnred — and  ruffian,  you 

•ro  baffled!    I  have  discovered  the  nbmqueml  ietto- 

metar 

"Ha!"  Connor  intensely  whispered — hii  eyes  fixed 
«agarly  on  mine,  while  pallid  fear  shook  hia  joints  and 
be  ahivered  audibly — "damned  liar!  how—how — 
baw^— !'*  his  throat  rauled  and  he  could  speak  no  more. 
With  the  energy  of  renewed  life,  I  atreiched  my- 
aalf  op  on  my  hand  and  tearing  open  my  veat,  ahook 
in  air  the  precious  docoment  and  shouted  deliriously : 

"Here— hero!  do  I  lie?  the  papers— the  papers — 
tlM  P«— "  exhausted  with  the  efibrc  and  lorn  <^  bkiod, 
I  Ml  back  on  the  turf,  insensible. 

•  •  •  • 

i  opened  my  eyes.  I  lay  on  a  couch— massive  cur- 
taina  hong  above  and  fell  around  me— but  I  looked 
ftroogh  their  openings  at  the  scene.  It  was  a  rich 
chamber — gorgeous  furniture  waa  around  the  room- 
beautiful  and  costly  things  every  where  met  my  eye. 
The  aan  was  Just  setting,  and  a  golden  sheen  waa 
Hang  in  at  the  tall  window,  pleaaant  to  the  eye.  The 
ovaning  breeae  "that  coola  the  tv%ilight  of  the  sultry 
day/*  atoie  gently  in,  with  a  flowing  freahneas— breath- 
Ing  gratefully  upon  my  fevered  brow,  and  making 
my  pulse  bound  livelier.  I  was  renovated  and  felt 
■atrong.  I  lay  for  a  moment,  in  sweet  contemplation 
—Hibaorbed  in  the  magnificence  of  the  scene. 

Presently  I  started.  What  had  happened  f  Where 
WM  If 

Gently  the  curtains,  at  my  head,  were  parted— a 
face  peeped  in.  Twaa  Tony  Dod'a  roand,  insipid 
one.  How  sweet  it  looked  to  me,  now!  Tony's 
ayga  the  gooaeberries*-«tood  out  when  he  saw  me, 
mwako.  Tony's  mouth  opened — ^that  great,  square 
noath,  with  the  big,  white  teeth— and  out  walked  hia 
droll  voice ! 

"  Why,  Fred— my  dear  boy,  how  are  you  V* 
"  Fretly  well,  I  thank  ye,  Tony,  how  are  you !" 
-  WhjT— rm  poorly..  They  would'nt  take  my  "  fe* 
nalo  relatkm*'  into  the  exhibition,  after  all,  Fred ! 
But  there  waa  that  Tom  Haiard'a  damn'd  dogs,  beaidea 
oceana  of  other  varmint,  he  called  cattle.  I'm  aure  I 
never  onuM  aae  any  merit  in  'em— but  every  body 
•ad  the  newspapers  said  they  were  splendid— equal 
ti  Morland'ai  and  all  that  stuflT  and  nonsensab  Ha, 
ha!  m  flookaa  used  to  say:— hard  eostonitr  that 
Soakei,  by  the  way — buriowai  tan  doflaB  of  bo 


— gone  off  a  ttarring   on  it,  bow— f   ali 

see  that  again.  But  he  said  a  good  thing 
very  good  thing — and  that  wm,  that  merit  i 
in  the  world — never  appreciated.  I  know 
fact.  I  don't  paint  now,  Fred — I  carry  new 
Here  I  interrupted  Tony's  catalogue  of  i 
turned  his  ever-running  clapper  to  the  aobge 
now  began  to  riae  from  dormant  memory  an 
in  my  thooghta.  From  him  I  learned  that  a 
him  ao  abruptly  with  the  diacovered  papers, 
imatediately  to  **  git  the  likeness"  of  the  cap) 
glar.  While  at  the  jail— 4i  man  was  brougli 
had  been  recognised  by  the  officer  as  aa  'ok 
and  the  accomplice  of  the  prisoner— throu 
guise,  which  he  bad  donned,  in  order  to  gain  m 
10  his  comrade,  in  safety.  Finding  biros 
taken,  he  begged  to  have  conference  witl 
companion — promising  important  diAclosnrea 
queat  V9m  granted,  and  the  two  together,  afl 
neat  colloquy,  commended  themaolvea  to  i 
confearing  their  crime,  and  informing  again 
Connor,  towarda  whom  they  appeared  to  be 
cieni  grudge,  aa  the  loader  of  a  gang,  whidi 
committed  the  boMeat  depredationa  with 
(I  thought  of  the  convenmtion  I  had  overhet 
cellar,  and  interpreted  it.  now,  without  difii 
warrant  waa  directly  issued  for  the  robber: 
night,  ho  could  not  be  fhuud.  Dodkins,  hoi 
membered  the  name  in  my  narration,  and  a 
Connor  would  meet  me  in  the  morning— and 
gave  the  necessary  information,  and  led  the 
the  spot  They  arrived,  as  you  have  aecn.j 
'*nick  of  time"  and  1  was  spared  the  a\\kw 
sity  of  leaving  the  sublunary  world — and 
table  adventure  unrelated.     Tony  had  cpa» 

"  And  where,  in  wonder's  name,  am  1  no< 

"  Now !  why,  in  tho  house  of  Misa  Thei 
ton,  Misa  Blanche^s  worthy  aunt — to  bo  siir 

And  waa  it  indeed  true  7  Ah,  now.  fiu 
upon  my  aoul,  came  all  those  glowing  m 
my  brain  waa  clear  again — I  waa  waking  to 
neaa  of  a  bliaaful  truth. 

"  Oh  dearer  than  life  itself!  do  (  indeed 
under  the  same  roof  with  you  ?" 

My  hand  waa  taken,  and  preaaed  between 
of  dewy  aof^neaa.    That  could  not  be  Ton] 
hand !    Tony  waa  not  given  to  dnlicate  pre 
looked  up  in  aurprise.     7^  vision  !  the  vi 
ever  sent  the  blood  surging  to  my  heart ! 

**  Heavens — Miss  Grafton !" 

"  Frederick  !*' 

"  Blanche !  and  may  I  believe  my  eyes- 
—Blanche !" 

"  Dear  Frederick  !'* 

'*  And  will  you,  high  and  beautiful  as 
follow  the  fortunes  of  the  lowly  artist  f  oh, 

<*  I  willr-through  the  world  !" 

"  For  life,  Blanche!" 

"  For  ever  !" 

She  stooped  over  me— her  balmy  breath 
cheek— a  ringlet,  silken  and  ^amtf,  brushai 
— oor  lipa  trembled— oame  closer    and 
**  a  biig,  long  kiss,  a  kisi  of  youth  and  Ion 
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'Vow  Sirioi  nget!"  tnd  the  citixerw  riuh  rrom 

Aeir  mpective  raudencei,  and  people  the  (aroffbaya 

ud  praOKMiloriea.    The  leafy  sheller  of  the  quiet 

iDwt  it  changed  for  the  nakedneM  of  the  aun  burnt 

iBKt  the  boaitdleai  flat  of  the  salt  seascape,  and  the 

inwtf,  moaotonoua  beatinfi  of  the  endless  surge. — 

Oh,  fcr  the  delights  of  a  dog-day  dance !  a  stroll  upon 

ihiirid  sand — the  long,  hot  days,  and  sleepless  nights ! 

Uood^hiitty  Aosqaiioes  and  griping  landlord! !    Why 

■  Ihiif    Is  it  a  feverish  and  fa«(hionable  propensity, 

Att  eoopeb  the  citiien  from  the  nwl  breezes  of  our 

HGtu^olar  streets,  and  the  green  and  pleasant  shade 

«f«r  door-post  lindens  f  is  it  a  canicular  rabies,  an 

vbi  phobia — that  drives  our  denizens  from  the  enjoy- 

MBL  of  advantages  which  a  weltering  strangers  envy 

tad  adurar    A  SoutheiiMr  periodically  palpitates 

fadnilielter  of  onr  side-walks  and  the  grateful  re- 

fifmiTe  of  our  bi-Auvial  breew    but  the  non-ei\joy- 

Mg  RuhddphiaD  hurries  Crom  poaessive  blessings, 

Md  NQits  the  glory  of  a  meridian  sun  on  ray-reOeci- 

ni^Bd.    A  swim  in  the  sweet  Schuylkill,  a  bath  at 

Itoncor  a  live  in  the  fresh  tideway  of  the  Delaware. 

T»  nngDcd  for  the  luxury  of  a  dip  in  tho  dirty  surf. 

mid  the  shore-cast  impurities  and  stinking  greenness 

of  tile  ocean's  skirts,  redolent  of  salt,  sand,  slime,  and 

••  Weed. 


Howbcaotiful  the  quiet  quaker  city  appears  in  the 

cihnniiig  of  a  tunny  day !  where  the  brightness  of 

l^*WMr  sky  penetrates  the  leafy  coven,  and  dap- 

Mv  Ike  ade  walks  with  spots  of  silvery  hue.    The 

ysipHHics  imue  forth  to  indulge  in  the  usual  vesper- 

te  keoaotioQ ;  and  stroll  gently  down  the  ariatoi^ra- 

te  Qwinut  and  up  the  sedate  and  solid-aeeming  Mul- 

^.or  vice  verea.    The  paircd-oflf  voUries  of  the 

^Mdwdess  boy  lounge  languidly  along  the  silent 

*i>N^or  pause,  enraptured,  at  the  various  parterres 

udpideo-slipe  that  green  the  little  nooks  between 

^  biefc*wurk  bulks,  and  ruminate  on  Love  among 

l^Msi.    The  man  of  leisure  wakes  from  his  siesta, 

■odeHtliof  hie  drouthy  throat  with  a  tumbler  of  iced 

f^raeuot,  envies  not  Jove  his  nectareous  swizzle,  or 

^  ViifiiiiaB  the  Juzuiy  of  his  morning  jnlap. 


Jilap!  delicious  drink, all  hail!  when  thy  spark* 
^  oooloesB  and  balmy  infusion  trickles  daintily  over 
■F  toogoe,  pleasing  the  palate  with  the  harmonious 
"Mgliugs.  and  lubricating  the  larynx  with  the  delicate 
PMmcy  of  that  faj  green  punch,  I  sigh  to  think  I  can- 
Mi  «p  tn  ever!  For  a  draught  of  pure  delight,  give 
■i  the  julap'a  foree  and  depth — when  the  aroma  of  the 
"IMHr*  bH  bianded  with  •*  the  good  oki  peach,*'  and 
te  diet  of  pine  apfda  hai  been  covered  wi A  the 


shower  of  clean,  planed  ice,  tinted  with  a  quarter  of  a 
glass  of  port  or  claret  wine,  and  the  tumbler's  rim 
kissed  by  a  bleeding  lemon.  Such  a  julap  as  this,  aa 
the  "  Duke**  can  make,  even  kings  night  love  to 
quaff 

Pbor  Johnny  Keata,  the  poet,  who  ia  said  to  havo 
been  savagely  slaughtered  by  Meesieuia  the  Critica  of 
old  Edina,  most  have  been  prophetic  in  tua  addreea  to 
the  nightingala,  for  he  has  described  a  thorough-bvid 
julap  to  the  lift.  Would  that  the  hoocat  soul  wofo 
here  to  taste  the  beverage. 

Oh,  for  a  draught  of  vintage  that  hath  been 

CooTd  a  long  age  in  the  deep  delv'd  earth, 
Taia'i^  (/  Flora  and  tko  country  green. 

Dance,  and  Piuven9al  song,  and  sui-bumt  mirth* 
Oh,  for  a  beaktrfuU  of  the  warm  South, 

Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 
With  boaded  hubhUa  winkimg  at  the  brim. 
And  purple-stained  mouth  ! 
"niat  I  might  drink,  and  leave  the  world  unseen. 

And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim. 


To  go  from  one  delicious  matter  to  another— ob- 
serve that  bevy  of  young  girls!  they  have  just  escaped 
from  the  thraldom  of  the  schoolroom,  and  arc  hasten- 
ing to  their  own  loved  homes.  Their  black  eyes 
twinkle  with  fun  and  frolic,  and  their  sweet,  honey- 
brenih  mouths  curl  and  twist  in  wreathed  smiles,  aa 
they  tender  joyous  adieux  to  their  mates.  How  pret- 
tily they  trip !  how  gracefully  they  embody  the  poetry 
of  motion !  their  little  feet  are  not  cramped  in  leather 
vices,  nor  are  their  dear  waists  polluted  by  the  iron 
bindings  of  the  French  corset.  Nature  has  free  play^ 
and  exhibits  her  unfettered  grace.  I  wish  the  maturer 
portion  of  the  lovely  sex  would  pay  more  attention  to 
the  necessity  of  ease  in  their  walking  movements.  A 
pretty  face  and  well-formed  bust  may  shine  conspicu- 
ously on  a  soia  at  a  soiree,  or  in  a  side  box  of  the 
drres  circle — but  to  walk  well  is  the  crowning  tri 
umph  of  the  fair. 

I  love  the  sight  of  these  she  younglings — those 
girl-women,  with  their  bright  faces  and  their  sunnjr 
smiles.  The  little  rogues  are  loo  young  to  bother  our 
hearts  with  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  blind  boy'a 
play  {  the  arrow  rankles  not  in  their  innocent  bonma — 
they  know  not  the  heart-sinkings,  the  melancholy 
moodiness,  the  cheek-oa-hand  leaninga,  the  soul-sicken- 
ing aapiratjons  for  the  presence  of  the  cbonn  one,  and 
the  ecstatic  thrill  at  the  sound  of  his  loved  voice. 
Their  hearts  are  full  of  the  freshness  of  untired  hopor 
and  the  beauty  of  this  worid's  life  aits  pleanntly  oo 
their  young  aouls. 
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is  dM  kiiuid*  «r  e<«]te^  liU  tW  end  oT  Aof  Jt:.  j 
mhco  lb*  4f  dbyt  ktv*  deputed.  Wkat  ibca  b«  : 
ik$  ^-inar  lo  do  tiiik  tbe  mwaab  tf  tW  wcaiber  ? 
Withiiif ;  it  ■  a  volfif  cnr^  to  wfpmg  tLat  ibe 
fcdiocd  nmf  af  tbe  cuueulo  tttioUrr  baa  sfijr  f-flcct  j 
in  ibemaiof  tho  mbium's  bcaL  TW  Mar  Sinoi  • 
lator  ovarir  toeceediAf  year,  and  io  mimm  fire  | 
f»ai«  bence  will  *fa:De  in  tba  bright  glory  of 
Iba  cbriaiaaa  tkj,  and  will  bava  aa  moth  to  do  »iih 
ywicfaaliiif  aoom  atormi  and  ire  ereaoM  oa  aafaraC  aa 
it  ikow  ban  whb  tba  Urvid  baniii:p  of  tbe  dug-day 
baaL  Allhoogb  ibo  neanat  vf  tba  6i€d  aian,  iia  dia- 
luiea  M  «MBpntad  by  the  aaffoowBia  to  be  ■ooie- 
wbera  aboat  2^200.000.000.000  milca  Itwd  ihe  eanb, 
m  974XK)  tinea  taiiher  off  than  tbe  aun — a  furloog  or 
two  Mora  or  la»  1  do  not,  tbarelbra.  ibink  H  likely 
fbal  in  rcdactad  or  reffmctad  beaoM  eoold  ameb  mmm 
Iba  power  of  a  ■ridaonaMf  mehdian.  LaC  oi.  joM 
ftr  jcat*  aoppOM  that  a  body  of  cabmc  waodeia  fron 
ito  afaoapbofit  of  tb«  dog-attr  on  a  ftiandly  vMt  to 
Mr  Binata  ■oriel  of  eaftb ;  let  aa  aUow  tbat  it  will 
lisval  half  aa  quick  aa  aound,  or  even  aa  fiart  aa  a 
caimaii  ball  at  ita  graataat  velocity,  abore  aeveo  ban- 
drad  laat  in  a  aacoDd.  wa  abali  find  that  it  will  occufiy 
m  a^uM*  ray  the  »bm1I  apace  of  five  hundred  and 
twenty*three  thooaand,  two  hundred  and  eleven  y^ara. 
balbra  it  can  eflect  the  aenaorium  of  a  citizen. 

Siriua  therefore  haa  nothing  to  do.  maugm  the  an- 
Donncemenia  of  the  almanac  makera.  with  the  phobia 
of  oar  canine  coropaniont  7  Certainly  not ;  nor  do  I 
Mieve  that  one  aatrunoioer  in  a  dozen  knons  the 
jneaning  of  the  appeilatiun.  The  Egypt iana,  from  long 
aiperience,  diacovered  that  the  annual  riaing  of  the 
walen  of  the  Nile  was  to  lie  eipected  at  the  appeal^ 
ance  of  a  certain  atar.  When  this  welcome  light  ap- 
peared, they  retired  to  their  loAy  plar  ea— to  the  fiat 
foofs  of  their  house*,  and  the  terraced  gardens  un  the 
rivar'i  banks.  From  the  warning  aflorded  by  the 
fiiendly  appearance  of  the  star,  they  hiemglyphed  it 
tinder  the  semblance  of  a  dog— that  faithful  animal 
having  aver  been  distingnished  fur  his  watchful  qualt- 
tiea  in  affording  wanting  of  impending  danger.  The 
original  Egyptian  name,  Tayout,  has  undergone  a  sin* 
gular  corruption.  Thoaut.  Thot,  Tholes.  SoihJH— to 
tbe  Latin  Siriua.  The  wiae  men  of  the  present  day 
have  aenaibly  reversed  the  meaniiig  of  the  term  ;  and 
allbongh  tha  eanicular  brightneH  hat  altered  hia  time 


1 1 


Let  pa  proceed  widi  our  atnJi  7^  r 
ibickeiied  ibe  ahade  of  Ae  trrca.  and  ibai 
o*  Uritcffo.  tba  pbosfAaiie  beetle.  Vhmt  b 
ip.  and  aiodi  tbe  air  wiih  apocs  cf  tbcr 
Toe  fiaefjeas  uC  tbe  e%  er.mg  baa  dn^Ji.  tbe 
ibeir  wir«dow  aeats.  aod  ibe  aonnd  of  ibe  bi 
piano,  aui  sweet,  clear  voicea  in  can:a:ic 
aserry  praule  and  the  >tioijg  bean's  lacg 
in  aocial  han&or<y  froa  the  rooosa  within. 
bappcaaas*  and  love,  and  joy. 


Now  ice  cream  ia  potent,  and  ParkiDBOc 
ponab  and  venda  Vanilla.  Penn  oacknej 
dainty  ftbricatioo  down  their  onrelentiog  ■ 
marvelloaa  inaaiiety.  and  lo«d  and  oA  rep 
ibr  eatca  and  cheap  oonfeetiona. 


Iia  yoQBg  moon  "  sbeda  her  Kght  o*e 
tree.**  ailvering  the  Dutch-like  cupola  and 
the  old  State  Houae,  and  peeping  at  us  I 
branchea  of  tha  linden  treea  from  behim 
clouda  of  anow-heaped  shape,  as  a  young 
from  the  curtain  of  her  chamber  window 
ing  cavalif'r.  The  marble  of  **  the  mami 
more  delicately  Bhite  in  the  Mft  radiance 
Madame  Diana,  and  reminds  me  of  Lorer 
to  the  geniie  Jeasica : — 

**  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  / 


The  field  cricket,  the  acheta  campes^is 
tiny  trumpet,  and  ihe  katydid  croaks  an 
ment  Dense  clouds  have  obscured  tl 
lamp;  and  the  summer  lightning,  with 
flash,  breaks  through  the  growing  darki 
night.  The  forms  of  distant  chimnies  1 
meteoric  air,  and,  wiih  unthinkable  rapi* 
ere  one  can  note  ihcir  shape.  The  thun* 
lazily  along,  and  wakes  the  echoes  of  < 
city-— the  avant-coiirier  drops  of  rain  si 
among  the  leaves — let  us  in,  and  chew 
sweet  reflection  over  the  screwed  end 
cigarro. 
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WHAT    WILL    YOU    WAGER1 

AN   ANECDOTE   FBOM  THE  FRENCH. 


Ta  diligence  itopped  at  the  White^ne  inn, 

■  tbe  priucipal  etreet  of  Fontainbleau.    Fatigued 

wd  opprcMed  by  the  heat  on  the  road,  we  slowly 

ttvfched  oarwlTet.  and  descended  the  steps  of  the 

nhida  u  lazily  as  possible,  smiling  at  the  vacant 

ippearaoce  which  sleep,  broken  by  our  sudden  arri- 

nl,  hsd  stamped  upon  ihe  visages  of  some  of  our 

iilDW'lravellers.     The  baggage  was  dismounted,  and 

iDiwr  ofdered.     Some  of  the  country   IblliB  were 

■gcrly  pressing  forward  to  gum  on  tha  newly  an 

lived,  together  with  their  packages,  bird-cages  and 

(hildfCD.    In  the  midst  of  this  bustle,   a   fat,  red. 

ftnd  man,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  an  insipid  bab* 

ttv,  who  had  favored  us  the  whole  length   of  the 

JRtoey  with  the  history  of  his  great  speculations 

tt  FoQttinbleau,   and  of  his  marriage,    which   he 

mi  It  tbe  present  time  coming  there  to  oonsum- 

Mte,  drew  oai  his  watch,  and  exclaimed : 

"Alnidy  four  o'clock!" 

"HI  bet  you  that  it  is  not,"  aaid  a  gentleman  in 

dippHi.  who  was  smoking  a  cigar  before  the  door 

rf  tbe  km-TDofed  apartment. 

"Til  one  of  Briquet's  watches,'*  proudly  answered 

the  rolMcond-faced  gentleman,  at  ihi«  interruption. 

"  Teo  kmis,  that  it  is  not  one  of  Briquet's,"  replied 

tbe  moker. 

Hm  other  gave  him  a  look  of  pity,  and  went  into 

As  tiSTeUer's  ruom,  saying  to  me, 

"Doo'tdioe  here/'  and  with  a  touch  of  the  elbow, 

'«t  win  go  to  a  cafe,  where  we  can  do  better." 

*  in  wsger  any  thing  you  choose,  that  the  watch 

ii  vonh  DOihing,"  persisted  the  one  in  slippers,  follow- 

lofiAir. 

"Idid  not  address  my  conversation  to  you,  sir." 

"ill  bet  that  you  did,"  retorted  the  other. 

Uf  feUow-traveller,  confounded  at  this  persecution, 

BKd  hii  hand,  pointing  to  his  forehead,  signifying 

^  ibe  intruder  was  deranged* 

'Idery  you  to  prove  it,"  continued  his  persecutor ; 

ud  with  this  parry  and  ihrutit,  the  two  regarded  each 

<^  wiib  the  most  snarling  looks  it  is  possible  to  con- 

ceife, jM  like  two  dogs  about  to  be  let  loose  at  one 

tnotber. 

*l'|m  my  word,"  said  the  traveller  to  me,  "  I  know 

ooibingof  the  fellow,  but  I  have  a  great  inclination  to 

MJte  him  inarch  o£" 

"Ai  to  that,  I  wager  you  do  not,"  answered  the 

•btinaie  intruder.    "Moreover.  I    will   bet   that   I 

■dtt  yon  take  the  route  back  to  Paris,  and  that,  too, 

iQihoDt  much  delay." 

"Tliat  will  be  no  easy  matter  for  you,  as  I  came 

Wie  to  be  married." 

"One  himdred  louis  that  you  do  not!" 

*8ir,  yoa  are  an  impertinent  scoondrel,  and  I  will 

^ywraaia.*' 

'Ibei'iiimlter' 

Vp«  *ii^  Hm  naUjMkctd  fandraum  itimped  with 
k9 


rage,  tnd  passed  befere  the  fellow  making  a  sign  lor 
him  10  follow. 

"  Yes,  my  love,'*  said  the  other,  taking  with  him  a 
box  containing  a  brace  of  pistols. 

I  interposed  between  them  to  stop  this  joke,  but 
it  was  no  longer  a  jesting  matter,  and  my  representa- 
tions were  useless.  We  reached  a  solitary  spot  in 
the  park,  where  the  cigar  hero  was  saluted  by  an 
ofiicer  of  the  garrison,  who  was  willing  to  become 
his  second.  I  throw  up  into  the  air  a  five-franc  piece 
as  a  signal,  the  report  of  a  pistol  followed,  and  tbe 
piece  of  money  fell  indented. 

"Bet."  said  the  never-ceasing  and  immoveable  marks- 
man, **  that  I  pierce  that  leaf,  trembling  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  bough  ;"  and  it  was  pierced. 

"  Wager  that  I  kill  you,"  added  he,  coolly  regard- 
ing the  astonished  traveller. 

'*  'Tis  probable,"  replied  the  other,  changing  from 
the  ruby  to  a  ghastly  hue;  "and  since  it  is  probable, 
'tis  useless.  Consequently,  I  take  again  the  road  back 
to  Paris,  and  have  the  infinite  honor  to  be  your  very 
humble  servant." 

In  fact,  we  saw  him  deposit  himself  upon  the  tm- 
periale  of  the  diligence.  I  solved  the  enigma.  This 
was  a  rival,  to  whom  the  fair  lady  had  given  a  de- 
scription of  her  intended.  Need  I  add,  that  he  won 
the  lady  in  question  ?  After  the  honey-moon,  I  learned 
that  the  dead-shot  had  encountered  the  crest-fallen 
suitor  at  Paris,  and  said  to  him : 

"  I  wager  that  you  return  to  Fontainbleau."  And 
the  fat,  red-faced  man  returned  accordingly. 

BOOKS. 

TiiEAE  are  three  capital  mistakes  in  regard  to 
books:— First,  some  persons,  through  their  own  indo- 
lence, and  others,  from  a  sincere  l>clief  of  the  vanity 
of  human  science,  read  no  book  but  the  Bible.  But 
these  good  men  do  not  consider,  that,  on  the  same 
principle,  there  ought  to  be  no  sermons. 

Second — Some  collect  great  quantities  of  books  for 
show  and  not  for  service.  Of  such  as  these,  Lonis 
Xr.  of  France  aptly  observed,  that  "  they  resembled 
hunch-backed  people,  who  carried  a  great  burden 
which  they  never  saw."  This  is  a  vain  parade,  even 
unworthy  of  reproof.  If  an  illiterate  man  think  by 
this  art  to  cover  his  ignorance,  ho  niistokcH;  for  whiSe 
he  appears  to  affect  modesty,  "  he  dances  naked  in  a 
net,"  &c. 

Third— Then  there  are  other?,  who  purchase  large 
libraries,  with  the  sincere  design  of  reading  all  the 
books;  a  very  large  library,  however,  is  but  a  learned 
luxury.  Nations  may  sometimes  become  celebrated 
by  such  accumulations — but  the  individual  is  likely 
to  be  overwhelmed  with  the  vaslneaa  of  his  stores. 
Book-coUecUng  and  book-reading  are  two  Tery  differant 
things. 
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JEMMY    BARR,    THE    WORLDLY    WISE. 


I  ACCOMPANIED  SimoD  Frazer  in  one  of  his  long 
walks  up  the  country  side.  It  was  a  fine»  lovely 
evening  when  we  set  off,  aod  he  must  have  a  cold  or 
a  wicked  hearty  who  can  gaze  unmoved  on  all  the 
▼aried  charms  which  nature,  in  this  delightful  season* 
acatters  around  us.  We  gained  the  brow  of  a  mighty 
bill,  and  I  paused  to  admire  the  surpassing  beauty  of 
the  view.  Simon  sat  thoughtfully  down  upon  the 
grass.  It  was  not  often  that  he  was  so  long  silent — 
At  last,  pointing  to  a  cluster  of  cottages  under  a  clump 
of  fine  old  trees  a  short  way  oflP—he  looked  mourn- 
fully in  my  face,  saying — ^*  That  tenantless  clay  once 
sheltered  a  biythe  and  thriving  family — and  now,  in 
y(»i  far  offfield,  in  an  unhallowed  grave,  lie  the  bunes 
o'  him  that  was  its  master.  I  went  by — and  he  was 
not — I  sought  him — but  his  place  could  not  be  found !" 
I  looked  at  the  good  man,  and  saw  a  tear  trembling 
ill  his  eye,  but  did  not  speak. 

"  Aye,  silence,  silence  is  best  over  such  a  grave !" 
he  continued,  with  a  hea\7  sigh.  "  Many  a  time 
have  1  trudged  this  hill  road ;  and  many  a  merry 
evening  I've  passed  up  yonder  beside  the  fire  that's 
quenched  for  ever.  James  Barr,  the  tenant  of  this 
farm,  was  a  jovial,  thorough-gaun  chield,  active  and 
laborious — up  early  and  late— driving  forward  his 
work,  and  keeping  his  farm  and  all  about  it  in  the 
iiigheit  possible  order.  His  wife  was  a  clever  and 
"Most  worthy  woman,  who,  in  her  department,  fulfilled 
«very  duty  well  and  wisely.  I  never  met  with  them 
but  at  the  time  of  my  periodical  visits,  when  I  was 
rare  to  receive  a  most  hearty  welcome,  and  stayed 
•omeiimes  an  hour  or  two,  sometimes  a  night,  and  all 
teemed  well  The  wife  was  of  a  sober  and  rather  a 
grave  cast,  and  James,  though  restless  and  rattle-brain- 
•d,  and  apt  to  let  his  tongue  run  on  at  random,  was 
yet,  when  we  sat  down  to  chat,  a  rational,  clear-head- 
ed fellow,  with  fewer  prejudices  than  common  farm- 
•n  then,  generally  had,  of  which  his  fields  bore  suffi- 
cient evidence  ;  for  he  had  adopted  many  new  improve- 
ments.  I,  therefore,  found  my  occasional  visits  to  him 
very  agreeable,  and  thought  time  would,  ere  bng, 
mend  his  faults. 

**  I,  however,  did  not  like  the  manner  in  which  1 
heard  him  sjioken  of  by  his  neighbours,  even  those 
who  1  did  not  think  had  any  cauRe  to  dislike  him. — 
Some  laughed,  and  bhook  ihcir  headd,  calling  him  a 
queer  man,  giving  many  a  hint  that,  if  he  did  not 
grow  rich,  it  would  not  be  because  ho  stickled  at  the 
means.  '  Only  lot  Jemmy  get  sight  o'  the  thing  he's 
wanting,  and,  my  word !  he'll  make  a  steeple  rare 
for  'L  It  will  be  a  gay  big  bar  in  his  gaet  that  he'll 
00  lowp  owre.'  *  And  then,'  another  would  add,  •  ho's 
gotten  ill  wi*  the  laird.  Ye  see,  ho  takes  the  laird's 
bidden  about  drainin*,  and  dykin',  and  limin',  and 
dongin' ;  and,  ye  see,  that  pleases  the  gentles,  but 
what  ken  they  about  Ian'  and  craps  f  but  just,  ye  see, 
they  like  puir  folk  to  do  their  bidden',  and  that'i  what 


Jemmy  does.  And  if  ye  but  heard  him  wi'  the  UA 
how  impident  he  is !  and  the  laird  langte,  and  ttii 
him  sic  a  clever  chield,  and,  my  words,  ht  li  Art! 
and  that  the  laird  '11  fin',  yet,  owre  the  linger  mka,m 
I'm  mista'en.' " 

"*  The  hint  of  his  being  in  favour  with  the  M 
seened  to  explain  away  much  of  whet  I  liMiif 
and  though  some  things  did  slick  in  nj  hUI 
and  though  all  seemed  going  <hi  as  hithnto  in  If 
house,  every  year  seemed  to  add  a  graver  and  gMM 
cast  to  the  dispoeitioD  of  his  wife,  and  to  furmli  M 
neighbors  with  new  subjects  of  luspicion.  In  tfi 
course  of  my  usual  journey ings,  in  the  comiBOB  Ml 
of  an  inn,  far  from  this,  on  the  night  of  a  fair,  I  ntip 
a  number  of  farmers,  and  dealers  of  various  d*>^ 
tioDs,  who  were  enjoying  themselves  round  a  §M 
fire,  and  over  their  ale  and  whiskey-punch :  tdU| 
many  a  strange  tale  of  cheata,  pranka,  and  fefpi 
tricks  they  had  witnessed  in  the  courpe  of  the  % 
when  on  old  man  seizing  a  pause  in  the  oonV( 
began:  'Ay,  but  what  d'ye  think  o'  that  devifi 
Jemmy  Barr  f  there  was  he  and  a  bit  wee  twai  fM 
auld  cow  to  sell.  So,  what  had  he  done,  but  tm  k 
three  weeks  syne  he  closes  her  up  in  the  byre,  and^ 
wark  he  fa's  on  puir  aul'  Crumie,  and  he  feeda  hi 
wi*  the  stuflf  they  gie  to  game  cocks,  deUfa*  wm,  f^i 
dinna  believe  it  was  stown  frae  the  laird^^*I 
what  they  ca  't ;  but  he  and  the  bit  callan  1 
curried,  and  scoured,  and  buttered,  and  brmhei  hi 
aul'  hide,  till  they  garred  her  shine  like  a  raoe-hHi 
Neist  he  fa's  foul  o'  her  old  rough  home,  that  11 
swear  had  a  dizen  o*  nicks  in  them ;  and  he  and  thell 
callan— eorrew  fa'  him  to  learn  his  ain  bairn  sio 
and  they  pared  and  they  scrapit  wi'  this  thing 
lither  thing  that  wrights  polish  their  wmrk  wT,  d 
they  made  them  like  ony  three  year  aul'  qnej^k'- 
Some  laughed,  some  looked  grave,  but  the  ap«nhl 
went  on.  '  But,  what  do  ye  think  o'  the  gracelev^il 
gieing  such  a  lesson  to  his  ain  laddie  f  And  thtt^i  ■ 
the  want  o't. — AQ  comes  he  to  the  fair  with  his  daii 
ty  young  cow.  But  he's  owre  weel  kenned  ne«4 
days  to  come  muckle  speed  at  a  fair,  so  he  giea  Jea^ 
Crumie's  tether,  and  set  him  into  the  fair  by  hiuMli 
weel  instructed  how  he  was  to  proceed.  The  fate 
and  son  touk  no  notice  o'  ither  whan  they  met,  bi 
they  had  their  ain  signals  for  a*  that,  and  about  A 
height  o'  the  fair  the  callcn  gets  amang  a  whet 
stranger  fulk.  So  they  took  notice  o'  him,  for  he'i 
bit  bonny  callan,  and  they  spo'eri  about  his  cow,  tl 
I'se  warrant  you  she  was  his  '  granny's  cow,  and  ri 
had  to  seel't  to  {lay  the  ren'i,'  and,  tho*  he's  as  ibn 
as  a  needle,  ho  lookit  like  a  simpleton.  So  by  ooini 
the  father,  by  chance,  ye're  sure,  and  he  began  jawil 
him  about  the  cow,  spo'ert  gin  it  was  a  jrear  aol*,  ■■ 
gin  he  would  gie  't  for  twa  notes.  So  the  folk  loi 
the  callan'i  part,  and  the  twa  played  into  ane  inidM 
hAn's.  till,  deevU  he  on  me,  gin  they  did  on 
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Mwn  ihoD*  10  nil  iht  pair  aaU  wonHMit 

Ikic  li  die  IB  the  ealving,  for  a  five  jrear  muld,  o'  ihm 

teimtjr  bloid.  and  got  fiftean  gninaM  idr  hw !' 

"IV  eipmnoQB  called  forth  bf  thii  racilal  wwt 
nrioBh  «■  uaual,  among  tnch  peopla,  many  of  them 
Menad  in  ain ;  but,  tlwagh  tome  laaglMd  lood  at 
Ai  latcf  fiil  knaverj,  all,  with  one  fceling,  repny 
htod  with  ezoention  the  eondaet  of  the  godleM  fo- 
i(V.    Aa  for  me,  I  waa  mute  in  grief  and  aitoniah- 
■ml,  and  for  many  yean  travelled  little  by  the  hill 
mi,  and  mw  little  of  Jamea  Barr.    1  coahi  now  ae- 
MBt  for  the  melancholy  of  hia  excellent  wife,  and 
flv  btf  lake,  occamonally  atopped  at  the  houM  for  an 
kor.    Every  thing  Memed  thriving ;   the'  form,  the 
■lie,  the  hooeei,  all  appeared  in  the  higheet  order. 
Hii  eUeit  aon,  thii  very  Jemmy  mentioned  by  the  old 
inatr.bad  grown  a  fine,  tall  handiome  fellow,  and  bad 
Mniad  welL    The  wifo  alone  looked  md,  and  low  In 
i|iriiife  and  broken  in  health.    The  la»t  time  I  mw 
hn^  when  I  wee  abool  to  take  my  leave,  ahe  said  to 
Ml "  fle,  Bimon,  and  yon  mint  go'!    Farewell,  SisMO, 
ihDo  bkely  well  ever  meet  here  again,  for  I'm  wear- 
Ill  awa,  and  the  Lord*!  will  be  done !    I  have  tried 
HAoafdntyto  the  beat  of  my  knowledge,  but  I 
k  poor,  unprofitable  aervant.    It  haa  no 
Lord  to  gie  me  power  over  the  evil  api- 
rib  rte  had  to  enooonter.'    I  fixed  my  eyea  on  the 
fm  mman'a  foce,  fearing  her  brain  waa  touched 
Wlk  anm  fowitiral  fonciea,  but  ihe  went  on.    'Jamea 
avm  for  nam  of  thaae  thinga.    Thia  world,  and  the 
ftiap  o*  ikia  worid  are  a'  he  looka  to ;  the  mammon 
eftnif%kiauuBnam  haa  blinded  hia  heart  Theae  bama 
ud  Ifim;  ih«a  hila  o'  fielda,  hia  cropa  and  hia  cattle, 
aoi  Uageda!    Oh,  Simon!  Simon!  I  dauraay 
id  in  hia  heart.  There  ia  no  God ;  but 
Hd  I  w§t,  he  Uvea  without  God  in  thia  world,  and 
mmwnm  to  r«memher  that  there  ia  anither.  When 
It  aam  m  near  to  the  enlranee  of  that  unaeen  world 
•!■■■  what  will  a'  that  he'a  gathering  and  Aohting 
Arfem  nal  him  f    I  have  done  my  beat,  and  atrove 
■y  ha*  li  Ind  him  to  higher  thoughta,  but  it  haa 
ftmi  Gad  to  giv«  me  nae  power  owre  him ;  and, 
iklaa^  aimoo,  ihat'a  heavy  at  my  heart,  but  it'a 
m%.*   Ha  haa  mined  my  bairna.    Yoong  thinga  are 
enough  at  the  beat,  and  och,  a  mother 
ado,  even  wi*  the  beat  help  o'  her  guidman, 
ihcm,  and  lead  them  in  the  way  o'  their  duty 
tt  Afirlfofcer  and  their  neighbor,  and  far  mair  lo  gar 
AHpaiform  it.     But  oh,  wae'a  me!  I've   had  ooy 
foiif  hot  help  free  the  father  o'  my  unhappy  weana. 
0kg  am  they,  and  eaaily  did  they   learn    that  he 
wnid  find  litile  foot,  though  they  aikeuld  fling  a'  their 
^  Bitber'a  counaela  at  their  heela  !    I  liave  prayed, 
^  and  night  have  I  prayed,  when  nae  mortal  e'c 
■w,  Bor  mortal  ear  heard  me  ;  and  like  king  David, 
Vhca  he  prayed  for  pardon  o'  hia  ain  aina,  and  the  itini 
tf  hii  erael  and  rebellioua  aona,  I  iia'e  mony  a  dreary 
li|hl  watered  my  oooch  wi*  my  tcara.    But  it  availed 
Mi  and  now  I  can  greet  na  mair.    My  head'a  burn- 
■l  iiy,  and  my  haaillB  withered.    I  cannot  laat  lang 
Mi;  the  Lord  will  aeon  lak  me  hame ;  and  though  it 
hii  My  will  to  deny  ne  an  anawer  to  ray 
Hfvte'v  Mfa,  mftybe^  Biiaoo,  he  aay 


voachaafe  an  aiMwar  in  mercy  when  Tm  dead ;  h« 
may  yet  toneh  thmr  cauld  and  atony  hearta,  and  opav 
their  eyea,  befora  they  aleep  the  aleep  o*  death.  They 
Bay  deeing  folk  aee  whylea  muckle  that*a  coming, 
if  the  thooghla  o'  my  heart,  that*a  gaun  like  a  hai 
dinna  mialead  me,  there'a  baith  woe  and  want 
them  wbaa  I'm  awa.  Ill  gotten  gear  winna  laat  A 
littla  that  a  juat  man  hath  ia  better  than  great  richM 
o*  Ihe  ungodly.  And,  O  Lord !  it  may  be  that  th» 
nntbankfu'  hearla,  that  grow  carelem  and  hard  in  Che 
day  of  proaperity,  may  melt  and  be  purified  in  thi^ 
furnace  of  affliction.' 

*'  The  poor  woman'fe  cheeka  had  rapidly  aaaumed  ft 
vivid  red,  and  her  eyea  aparkled  intenaely,  ea  if  wilk 
inapiration,  aa  aba  apoke,  not  in  the  uaual  aubdaad 
mournful  tonea,  but  with  the  rapidity  and  force  of  de- 
lirium. She  turned  auddenly  from  me  and  went  Into 
the  houae ;  and  I  aougfat  the  field  for  aome  of  her  fo- 
mily.  I  found  her  aon  Jamea,  and  told  him  I  thought 
hia  mother  alarmingly  ill.  He  looked  aincerely  coa- 
cerned,  and  Inatanily  quitting  hia  work,  hurried  into 
the  houae ;  I  believe  a  doctor  waa  aent  for  without  loaa 
of  time,  but  the  good  woman  died  In  the  eoune  of  the 
next  day. 

*'  I  do  not  know  how  aoon  her  dying  worda  begae 
to  be  fulfilled,  for  fulfilled  they  were,  at  leaat  in  part- 
1  waa  diagnated  to  hear  how  little  her  huaband  re- 
garded her  death.  I  luppoae  he  had  folt  her  ailent  at- 
rioua  virtue  and  piety  a  aevero  reatraint ;  and,  aa  hia 
neighbora  aaid,  *  gaed  clean  afT  at  the  nail,'  aa  aoon 
aa  ahe  waa  removed.  But  atill  he  went  on  accumu- 
lating wealth  by  all  aorta  of  meaoa,  and  every  thing 
aeemed  to  thrive  with  him,  and  round  him ;  whaa» 
auddenly,  he  became  dull  aiMl  diapirited,  and  carelaai 
of  all  hia  former  idola.  He  abut  hia  eyea  upon  flee 
horaea,  hia  priM  eow8,hia  beautifbl  fielda,  and  hie  rich. 
cropa ;  the  neighboura  laid  he  had  got  the  blink  o*  aa 
ill  e*e,  or  that  he  had  eeen  a  bogle,  and  aome  that  hia 
wife*a  gboat  haunted  him.  Othen  thought  *  hia  cee- 
acience  waa  waukened,  and  it  might  lead  to  guld,  if 
he  didna  qneneh  the  workinga  o*  the  apirit ;  bat,  oh, 
aira !  Jamea  ki  unoo  like  a  man  that  w&uld  do  iked,  ye 
aee,  he  haa  na  gaen  near  the  miniator  !* 

•'  Meeting  hie  aon,  he  begged  me  to  go  in  and  aee 
hia  father,  who  waa  '  aore  changed,  and  aat  continually 
by  the  fire  moaning  and  aigking.  And  when  we  ax 
what  aila  him,  he  only  repcata  in  a  voice  that  would 
break  your  heart,  "  What  aila  me  !**  And  we  daor  na 
leave  him  alaae  for  a  minute,  aince  ae  day  I  catched 
him  hiding  a  piece  ropo  wi'  a  rinnin'  iiooae  on't.— - 
Ciudo  aave  ua !'  Ampii,  God  save  ua!  repeated  I. 
Your  father,  and  you,  and  all  the  rest  of  ua,  hnve  much 
need  to  pray,  Lord  aave  iib,  elso  wo  pcrifih.  liord,  lead 
UH  not  into  temptation !  Ydii  have  all  had  a  long  pe- 
riod of  proiiperity  and  hcnlih.  If  you  have  not  re- 
ceived and  used  these  hlcs&inga  well,  sec  that  you 
profit  by  ad  vera!  ly,  should  it  now  be  at  hand.  You, 
Jamea,  are  aiill  a  yuong  man ;  and  be  warned  lo  *  Re- 
member thy  Creator  in  the  daya  of  thy  youth,  before 
ihe  evil  daya  come,  and  the  yearadiaw  nigh  in  which 
thou  aiialt  aay,  I  have  no  pleaaaie  in  them,'  aa  your 
wretched  father  now  doea ;  for  you  may  real  amuiedl. 
that  whether  yea  have  proipeiity  er  edveraity,  lllig 
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life,  with  aU  ill  joys  and  wonovn,  will  lOon,  loon 
ptfli  away,  like  a  tale  that  ii  told.  Ct60  ■benld  we 
mrriire  at  old  age,  which  very  few  of  ut  do,  and  we  are 
liable  to  death  every  moment;  but,  tuppoting  we 
tbonld  attain  to  thecxtremett  length  of  life,  at  ill  death 
tomtB  at  last,  and  mark  me,  James,  *  after  death,  the 
judgment'  *  Ay,  that's  jost  like  my  pdir  mother,  she 
was  aye  speaking  that  gate.  O,  it  was  beaotifu'  to 
heu  how  she  could  speak,  just  like  the  minister  or 
joa,  Simon.'  *  It  is  little  matter  what  we  speak  or 
Kear,  unless  we  make  good  use  of  it,'  said  1,  *  unless, 
indeed,  to  bring  us  under  a  heavier  condemnation.  He 
ivho  knovvs  his  doty,  or  who,  from  his  opportu- 
nities, «i^A<  know  it,  and  who  does  not  fulfil  it, 
•hall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes.  Your  ex- 
cellent  mother's  life  was  as  good  as  her  con- 
versation vras  instructive  and  edifying.  And  if  you 
6ont  make  a  good  use  of  both  her  precepts  and  her 
example,  it  would  be  better  ibr  you  at  the  last  day  if 
you  had  never  been  bom.  I  say,  James — far  better 
would  it  be  never  to  have  known  life  at  all,  than  by 
iNir  own  wilful  sins  and  impenitence,  to  incur  the  risk 
t»f  living  to  all  eternity  in  torments  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels.'  *Thae's  awfu'  words,  Simon !' 
■aid  he. '  Yes,  they  are  awful  words,'  I  replied,  *  but  not 
the  hundredth  part  so  awful  as  the  fact  is  terrible  and 
true.  They  are  awful  now ;  they  are  of  inhnite  im- 
portance now :  how  awful  then  will  they  be  at  the 
^or  of  death !  though,  even  then  their  real  importance 
cannot  be  increased ;  for  it  is  only  now  that  it  will 
■avail  us.  It  is  during  every  moment  of  our  fleeting 
lives  that  it  is  of  eternal  importance  to  us  to  consider 
their  awful  meaning,  not  merely  it  the  hour  of  death. 
"What  will  it  avail  us  then  to  remember  the  words  of 
XSfOd  spoken  to  us  through  the  voice  of  our  mother  7 
what,  but  to  aggravate  the  terrors  and  the  horrors  of 
•death!  Afler  a  life  of  sin,  of  utter  disregard  of 
cor  duties  to  God  and  to  man,  when  we  can  do  no 
Bore  ill,  when  temptation  is  extinguished  in  the  dregs 
ef  existence,  when  the  surfeiting  of  sin  fills  us  with 
loathing  and  remorse — should  we  then  be  happy  to 
make  a  snatch  at  heaven,  rather  than  eat  of  the  fruit 
of  our  doings  in  that  place  prepared  for  the  evil  spirits 
to  whose  guidance  we  abandoned  ourselves  as  long  as 
We  could — what  will  it  avail  f  will  thai  wish  entitle 
us  to  enter  on  a  state  of  eternal  enjoyment  t' 
Through  our  Saviour,'  said  the  young  man.  *  He 
pardonded  the  penitent  thiefon  the  cross.'  *  He  did,' 
I  replied, '  the  thief  received  his  pardon  at  the  hour 
of  death  ;  but  what  auihority  have  we  to  suppose  that 
his  repentance  was  deferred  till  then  ?  It  is  nowhere 
laid  at  what  time  he  had  committed  the  crime  for 
which  he  sufl^red.  Detection  and  condemnation  don't 
often  follow  instantly;  it  might  have  been  years  be- 
fore ;  and,  probably,  from  the  feelings  he  showed,  it 
had  been  deeply  repented  of.  And  never  forget,  this 
was  a  case  without  a  parallel  on  earth.  The  Lord  and 
Giver  of  life  was  at  the  moment  making  atonement 
§»  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  with  his  own  divine 
lips,  gave  the  assurance  of  pardon  to  a  repentant  hu- 
iDan  brother  in  the  agonies  of  death,  who  had  confess- 
ed Ui  divinity  at  that  dark  and  dreadful  hoar  when  hb 
«im  apoiilM  had  Ibnaken  him  lod  fled.    And,  Biofe- 


over,  it  ii  only  God  and  our  Savfonr  who  c 
of  the  degree  of  guilt  that  acoompanlei  m 
so,  do  not  let  any  frantic  hopea,  arising  fioo 
esse,  which,  as  I  have  said,  can  never  have 
on  earth— delude  you  to  put  off  the  hoar  of 
and  amendment  If  yoo  read  your  Bitrfe,  it 
sible  you  can  overlook  the  perpetually  reeoi 
monyof  both  theOld  and  New  Testament,  thi 
holiness,  no  man  can  see  God.  And,  Jamei 
is  not  a  thing  to  he  put  offend  on  at  pleasi 
no  particular  act  of  repentance,  of  piety,  oi 
works.  It  is  the  habitual  temper.  It  is  trutli 
and  pority,  influencing  our  whole  condu 
neighbour,  and  devout  worship  of  our  God, 
soul,  after  death,  to  join  the  pure  and  glori 
in  heaven  in  their  divine  oconpations.'  They 
was  very  attentive  while  I  spoke,  and  very  | 
thanked  me  for  my  good  advice,— and,  pei 
solved  to  begin  to  repent  next  morning,  he 
multitudes  before  and  since  have  found,  t 
perdition  made  smooth  and  pleasant  by  a  pa 
good  'resolutions. 

"  I  went  into  the  bouse  with  him,  and  the 
father,  a  breathing  monument  of  what  poor 
is  when  touched  by  the  finger  of  God !  He 
ing  around  him,  with  mingled  hatred  and  1 
angry  countenance,  refusing  to  eat  or  speak, 
lean  and  haggard,  and  old-looking  for  his  ye 
was  very  diflScult  to  believe  him  the  same 
had  formerly  known,  full  of  jokes  and  joi 
work  from  morning  till  night,  through  fool 
weather,  heaping  up  uncenain  riches;  and 
he  had  got  them,  there  he  was,  to  show  us  1 
out  the  blessing  of  God,  our  hope  and 
are  all  in  vain.  Surrounded  with  comforts 
ingB,  he  knew  no  comfort,  and  felt  no  bless 
had,' no  doubt,  through  life,  attended  church 
He  had  paid  God  external  worship;  had  hor 
with  his  lips  when  his  heart  was  far  from  hi 
may  be  truly  said,  he  had  never  devoutly  ai 
prayed  God  to  bless  him,  or  his  work ;  and 
him  to  himself!  He  looked  at  me  as  I  ente 
consciousness  that  I  knew  him  and  his  doinf 
to  cross  his  mind  with  a  strong  feeling  of  sh 
pale  face  reddened  for  a  moment,  and  thei 
paler  than  before.  He  rose  from  his  seat, 
me  his  hand  as  cold  and  damp  as  clay.  '  J 
said  I. '  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  thus.'  *  Ay 
been  weel,'  he  replied  ;  and  the  croak  of  h: 
sepulchral  voice,  made  me  chill,  and  broug 
mind  strange  thoughts  of  the  doleful  creator 
told,  wore  to  howl  over  Babylon.  '  Ay,  1  hs 
weel,'  he  repeated, '  and  I  canna  just  say  ei 
ails  me.'  '  You  are  needing  exercise,  for  < 
said  I ;  '  you  are  grown  quite  c^uld  and  s 
silting  there  dozening  at  the  fire.  Go  ou 
work,  man,  and  do  your  duty.'  '  My  duty!' 
after  me  with  a  shudder.  *  Ay,  your  du 
repeated  ;  *  do  yuu  think  our  duties  cease  t 
cease  to  perform  them  ?'  *  Maybe  no,'  cam 
breast,  nearly  inarticulate  in  the  groan  whii 
panied  it :  *  bat,  ye  aee,  I'm  no  like  mysoT, 
ctio  m*  fiw  my  work,  no !  no !  I  chum  W 
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■f  wiifc.  it*i  A*  ahio';  trmy  thing*!  gane  wraog^— 
Tbtgrood'toild,  wat,  and  diriy.  Therv's  nae  light 
lor  btat  in  ih«  wb  now ;  the  warld't  growa  d«rk  and 
Hl/;  ihe  irtry  hiia  o*  binh  thai  lued  losing  ne  merry 
■diwect  when  the  warld  wai  bonny,  their  din  deavet 
■e  now ;  they  do  naeihing  but  ecriech  in  my  lugi 
likt  1  wbeen  jay-pieta.  I  hale  the  warld,  and  I  with 
I  wir  oot  o*  *t :  there's  naeihing  like  what  it  wont  to 
be-  I  gaed  into  the  hern — to  do  a  thing* — hii  ion's 
sfci  end  mine  met — *  to  do  a  thing — I  keiit  nana  were 
BMr  me,  and  that  I  would  get  peace  to  do'i.  But  just  then, 
jut  it  the  momeot,Buchan  awfu' sound  pierced  my  ears, 
[  the  dreadlu'  thought  entered  my  mind  that  it  was  the 
hu  inimpet :  1  fell  through  my  pur|iose,  and  I  stoitier- 
sd  douo  to  the  fluor,  and  there  I  stood  still  trembling ; 
caU  diaps  fell  frae  my  brow  and  chin,  and  the  noise 
o'  a  hundred  mills  was  in  my  brains.  At  lost  I  cam 
a  WM  to  mysel*  again,  and  what  was  a'  this  about, 
think  ys  7  Heard  ever  ony  body  the  like  7  What 
was't  hot  the  ciawing  o'  the  cock  on  a  bauk,  at  my 
lag!  heard  ony  ane  e'er  the  like  o'  't,  that  I  should  be 
mt  bewitched  as  to  siaun  there  shiverin*  and  gaspin', 
0  H  if  I  was  in  the  dead  thraws,  because  the  cock 
aaw'dr  'The  crowing  of  a  coi'k  has  awakened  the 
coDKiiaee  of  a  sinner,  before  now.'  said  I,  solemnly.' 
'If  ;n  «ere  conscious  of  any  crime,  either  perpetrated 
orimended,  I  hope,  like  Peter,  you  went  out  and 
wept  bitterly  V  His  face  changed  color,  but  he  went 
00,  n  if  he  had  not  heard  me,  to  repeat, '  1  hate  this 
vgly  warld,  I  wish  I  were  weel  out  o'  't.'  •  Speak 
DO  ill  of  this  world,'  said  I,  '  it's  far  too  good  for  those 
wbo  are  in  it,  neighbor ;  and  see  that  ye  be  fit  to 
Inre  it.  and  fit  to  appear  before  your  Maker  in  judg- 
■eoi.  before  ye  impiously  revile  it,  and  wish  to  leave 
it  Remember,  there  is  neither  knowledge,  nor  de- 
vice, nor  repentance  in  the  grave,  to  which  we  are  all 
tarrying  fast  enough ;  it  may  be,  most  of  us  will  think 
il  toe  bat.  when  the  time  comes,  though  we  speak  so 
dariagly.  Meantime,  crack  at  leisure  about  quitting 
Ibis  beautiful  world  ;  and  send  for  your  doctor  to  look 
afreryoiir  bofly,  and  send  for  the  minister  to  look  into 
your  sool ;  and  mind,  my  friend,  to  attend  to  the  ad. 
vice  of  both,  for  they  both  know  their  business  and 
their  duly  well,  and  they  may  fit  you  either  to  live  or 
die  when  it  is  God's  will.' 

**  The  doctor  did  his  part  efleetually,  and  soon  set 
the  sinner  on  his  feet  and  into  hiA  fields  again.  But 
.ibe  worthy  clergyman's  ministrations  were  poured 
into  deaf  ears  and  a  sioiiy  heart ;  and,  could  you  be- 
lieve it  T  the  very  next  time  I  saw  this  wretched 
■nn  was  in  a  hriberdanher's  shop,  buyin;j;  finery  lor  a 
glaiket.  impudent  young  gipsy,  whom  he  afterwards 
inarrie<l. 

"His  sun,  and  his  family,  and  the  rest  of  his  chil- 
dren, then  left  the  house;  and  James  took  a  small 
htm  some  miles  distant;  for,  as  the  gash  old  neighbours 
ferrtold.  the  laird  had  gut  over  the  finger  iieba,  and 
mrald  let  him  none  of  his  land. 

"  The  father  returned  to  his  work,  bat,  as  he  had 
Inly  said,  'every  thing  was  ahin'.  The  drains  were 
choked,  the  fields  were  ill-pkiaghed,  the  fences  were 
Whin  down,  and  the  cattle  ranging  in  all  directions, 
<Mng  omfiaUi^  laiaipi,  and  hay.    The   potataea 


were  not  hoed,  the  turnips  not  thinned,  Iho  com  foil 
of  thistles,  dockens,  and  gale.  Hii  precious  honea 
were  all  in  bad  condition  ;  one  was  coughing,  another 
was  lame,  a  third  broken- winded.  Carts,  ploughs  and 
harrows,  and  barrows,  and  harness, — shovels,  and 
spades,  and  hinges,  and  locks,  and  keys,  were  all  da- 
maged, and  disordered,  and  broken,  and  lost  He  toil- 
ed, and  stormed,  and  eureed  all  through.  Turned  off 
one  servant,  and  beat  another  for  insolence,  who  im- 
mediately left  his  place,  by  way  of  mending  mattera. 
His  sons  were  away  from  him;  nothing  remained 
but  one  or  two  boys,  who  had  early  learned  to  imi- 
tate the  men,  who  had  imitated  the  sons,  who  had 
imitated  the  father;  and  it  would  have  been diflUcult  to 
nay  which  of  them  had  arrived  at  the  highest  state  of 
perfection  in  the  science  and  practice  of  knavery. 

"  The  follow  he  had  beaten,  while  trudging  towards 
the  next  town,  fell  in  with  one  of  those  blights  of  ci- 
vilized life,  those  cankers,  gangrenes,  worse  than  nolh 
and  rust,  and  mildew,  and  dry  rot, — a  pettifogger  in  a 
potty  town  ;  and  this  nuisance  was  trudging,  like  him* 
self,  in  quest  of  mischief.  They  were  originally  near- 
ly of  the  same  rank  in  life,  though  the  scavenger  of 
brawls  and  iniquity  was  a  smart  youth,  and  a  beao 
withal.  However,  people  generally  find  their  level 
in  this  world,  and  they  soon  entered  into  conversation. 
The  disbanded  ploughman  related  his  heavy  affliction 
in  being  forced  to  leave  his  place  at  mid-teim  without 
warning;  and  also  gave  a  full  and  particular  account 
of  the  thrashing  ho  had  received  from  his  master.  He 
was  proud  of  the  deep  interest  and  sympathy  with 
which  so  fine  a  gentleman  entered  into  his  case ;  re- 
peated it  over  and  over  again,  and  redoubled  hii 
blows  at  every  repetition.  The  consequence  is  eaaily 
anticipated, — James  Barr  was  regularly  cited  to  appear 
before  the  sheriflT  for  an  assault  upon  his  servant 

'*  The  inextricable  confusion  and  ruin  in  which  he 
found  his  afiuirs  out  of  doors,  put  him,  as  may  be  be- 
lieved, into  no  very  pleasant  frame  of  mind  in  the 
house.  Even  very  gocxl  men  seem  but  too  oAen  to 
imagine,  that  their  best  remedy  for  the  ills  and  pro- 
vorations  they  meet  with  abroad,  is  to  make  their 
wives  and  families  as  uncomfortable  as  p^Msible  at  home. 
And.  it  must  be  confessed,  that  most  men  are,  more 
or  let's,  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  as  the  brave  fellow 
immortalized  in  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green,  who,  to 
avenge  himself  for  the  ills  sustained  abroad,  'gacd 
liamo  and  paid  his  wife,  for  he  could  pay  nae  ilher.* 
But  Jamer  Barr,  though  an  unprincipled,  was  not  an 
iil-naturcd  man ;  and  circumstanced  as  ho  was  now, 
such  a  wife  as  he  had  lost,  might  have  done  much  to 
coruole  and  assist  him  in  head  and  hands,  and  have 
guided  him,  both  in  worldly  and  spiritual  evils, 
through  his  labyrinth  of  misery.  While  she  lived,  he 
had  at  all  times,  on  coming  homo,  found  his  house, 
his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  mcali*,  in  rcadinciis  and 
(.■omfort.  The  cows  were  milked;  the  cheese  and 
butter  made ;  the  poultry  fed ;,  calves  and  pigs,  and 
chickens  reared ;  and  all  these  varioui  articloi  pre- 
pared and  arranged,  and  lent  to  market  at  the  regular 
moment.  He  never  knew,  and  never  inquired  how 
these  and  fifty  other  thinga  were  done.  How  ih* 
blanket!,  and  aheeta,  and  ihirti,  and  clothea,  of  him- 
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MitMd  hli  fknily,  were  gM.'i 
Aiofi,  «*N  iIoDt,  iAm  wu  ill  h*  kMW.    Sun  mi 
and   KM,   and   be    nw*    in    hwlih  utd    iitaacih, 
■■d  wani  (0  hit  Gsldi,  tnd  cam*  horaa,  and  aal,  ai 
diank,  and  d*pl.  wiihout  it*  baring  avar  occumd 
him  dial  Ihsra  wai  any  thing  in  all  ibia  foi  wbtcb  I 


,C ib«  bnmkbu,  hnrlid  offtlw  taU*  w  a^k»  mmI 
lit  nw,  iaggh,«moiud,  ■iagad,  diagoMiag  dinaw. 

"  I  haTB  oftan  in  my  own  mind  omparad  du  • 
mpluia  fniB   panlihaMnl   which  aach  wivaa  c^ 


d  ban^ 
m  aicvIlaM  « 


awilh« 


kGod.o 


Kifi).     Ha  m 


diitf,  or  in  a  hniTf ,  or  angry,  or  toiling  j  ib,  h*  con- 
•lodad  Ibai  all  that  work  cnM  no  mahU  or  fiUigoa, 
b«t  jual  came  aboul  in  lbs  ordlDar;  couna  of  aalura, 
lika  iha  ratuma  or  daj^Iighl.  or  tha  diflarent  Honnii 
fcr  u  ha  bad  aeen  ihingi  go  oa  in  hii  jalhar'i  boiua  ; 
Ud  ha  lookwl  upon  ii  aa  a  aellleil  matlar.  and  Ihal  it 
alway*  wia  ao,  and  could  not  be  odiarwiaa. 

"  Hia  candarnalioa,  thererore,  waa  not  unatl  to  fiod 
Iha  ataia  uIt  hi*  hoiuebatd  aSiiin  now ;  and  he  could 
tiot,  ihougb  a  clater  man,  he  could  nol  undeniand 
what  nai  the  mallerj  and  why  hi*  bouie  wu  iiitf. 
hii  Bwali  natar  raadjr.  hii  Eoe  wrfa  all  moilad  and 
aoilad,  Knlding  and  fuming ;  her  clolhn  bair  pal  on, 
bar  Hy-cap  ritan.  and  pooki  of  her  unoinibod,  diriy 
bair  ilickiag  out  at  Iha  holea.  Ua  gal  leiva  la  cat  hi* 
■ll-boi1ed>  uncomronablo  porridge,  by  (be  halp  of  a 
■pbih  of  blinhel  milk,  all  alona ,-  lor  fau  wire  bad  no 
tima  10  lit  down  wilh  him,  end  ohoae  ralhar,  at  ■oma 
olbar  lima  or  Ihe  morning,  to  breaklad  on  lea  by  her 
nlf;  apending  tan  tiraea  aa  long  a*  her  buaband,  what 
wilh  frying  ham,  boiling  liab,  at  preparing  •oma  odier 
aaTOury  doae,  lo  leaaon  bei  proMcted  mesl.  Then, 
sp  aha  would  atari,  and  ruah  away  lo  OTorlake  and 
hnddla  through  aome  work  which  ahould  have  bean 
done  three  linura  bcfure,  ihinking  honelf  very  clever, 
barauM  iha  wai  in  a  hariy :  while  Ihe  table  coTared 
with  jaupe  or  tea  and  cream,  hair-melied  picklea  ot 
ngar.  hairbutlered  halr-ealen  piecaa  of  bread,  tritlen 
piacaDrham,  dinj  cup*  and  aauoen.  ind  bowla.  and 
taa-poi,  were  leH  to  odum  the  hilhario  wall-ordered, 
oomfbrtable  apanment  Tha  fire  waa  left  onniended, 
&t  dinnar  rorgoltan,  white  ahe  wai  employed  in  al- 
ternately flyling  and  laughing  wiih  Ihe  maidi,  and 
halMoing  at  mid-day  the  work  aryealerday- 

"Wel.  and  waary,  and  hungr),  akk  aiid  (ore  at 
kaart  with  the  eril*  he  everywhere  encounlared  on 
Ua  (arm,  who  would  not  have  pilied  even  Jamaa  Batr 
when  ha  came  home  lo  aoeh  a  wire  and  aucha  hauaa, 
and  (band  her  btoning  and  pofling  to  kindle  up  Ihe 
forgollen  liro,  and  lo  prepare  aome  hoaly,  amoky  doae 
for  bia  dinner!  Her  hnnda  and  arma  amuued  with 
coala  and  loal,  and  a  black  patch  left  an  her  noae, 
when  ahe  wiped  off  ihe  lul  dribble  ;  Atre  ahe  Houn- 
dared  abnut,  her  handkerchief  flying  loaae  fnim  lier 
neck,  anil  her  dragged  potucoala  killed  oud  lied  in  a 
knot  at  her  back. 

"  Had  ihinga  been  only  one-Ientfa  part  ai  bad.  il  ia 
pmluibls  he  »oii)d  have  iiiulcd  himielf  in  rage  and 
abuie;  bui  ihcae  thing*  were  ao  new  lo  him,  aa  i 
terly  intomprtbenaible,  ao  &r  beyond  all  appearan 
of  ever  being  remedied,  thai  ii  uaa  aaloniahmeni  ai 
daapair,  a  loil  of  bewildering  apeculalioD  aa  to  nhal 
■II  Ihi*  wouM  end   in:   nol  btoU,  ihal  he  leU     He 
ItOMiad  haaaily,  and  heU  up  hta  haub  in  aiknca,  aa 
b«  at  hogih  HW  ibe  dirty  leMBpa,  tod  oihat  wneto 


hnil  oecaaion  M  obacrve  ia  Iha  aMra*  at  ny  bt^Ma 
ll'a  raacal  makea  a  frandulant  bankropli^,  and  fid 
Irii  n  Iinndred  lime*  mere  than  he  can  pay,  lbs  tm 
■cema  deaparala;  and  tha  creditaia,  nlhae  lb*B  b 
mUt  ihimaalTea  in  law-plea*,  and  elbar  nnpndkH 
eipenasaMd  trouble*,  in  the  *ain  efibrt  to  racoea 
any  thing  lib*  a  reaaonahle  dividaod,  al  onea  give  ■ 
lip.  aad  aAei  mutieriDg  and  blustering  out  B  (h 
hard  Bamea  and.  devil-iake-'in*.  leave  ■  vilbiBi  «b 
detorrea  Ibe  galtowik  in  peaceable  po****aion  af 
houaaandfuniitBre.andMmfarnand  loinriaa,  aoab  ■ 
dazzlealheir  own  eyaa  with  magniSaancc-  Bat  lahi 
an  honaat  man,  from  inevilable  canaa*,  i*  (oi«*d  tut 
clara  himself  inaoWent,  iboogh  be  ipand*  weary  4q 
and  alaepleas  nighla,  and  Uvea  upon  a  paring  tbal  k 
may  be  able  lo  pay  Ibam  nineteen  ahiUinga  in  A 
puund ;  it  ii  a  ftci.  my  dear  lUbw,  i  have  eaea  i 
indfo  than  onea,  I  have  *cen  it  afiaa. — Ihey  will  Ni 
cvpii  to  the  bed  he  ateepa  un, — (Aey  laiU  bring  klM  > 
fiuiiM  tradle  lo  At  hammer  lo  obtain  the  oibef  M 
ling! 

"  In  Ihe  midM  of  lucb  a  meat  aa  tboaa  Jamet  Bm 
nas  now  obliged  to  eat,  or  want, — a  tap  al  iha  dM 
SCI  boib  hia  dop  on  their  feel,  barking  aiMl  grawHa 
wilh  Ibeir  leeih  aei,  and  every  hair  erect  widi  ttf 
One  of  Iha  lada  held  them  in,  while  the  other  wou  i 
the  window  ID  aee  what  elciled  aocb  ire-  'Ok,  A 
puirbaiota,'  cried  be, 'joat  lo  *ee  tha  nanralily 
iheni!  ma  wonder  flwy  barkil,  it'a  iwa  mnoiaini 
chicla.'  'Meaangeia!'  etclaimed  hia  Baeiai-  'A 
I  kind  o'  ehapa  Ihal  come  to  pair  lolk-'  AnMb 
bmdaf  Ikan  Ihe  fiiat,  anoounced  the  impalianoB 
Ihe  liaitoia,  and  eiaaperalcd  Iba  ii«e  of  iba  ooUaj 
Iimae  wenl  to  Ihe  door,  and  waa  fhnnally  served  wii 
I  Bummona,  al  the  inatanee  uf  hia  diacarded  ploofl 
nan,  lo  appear  twibra  the  ahetiff  lo  aoawet  ibr  h 
-onducl  in  having  baalen  and  cruelly  mallrealad  h 
'crviDI,  and  pulling  him  in  feat  of  hia  Ule.  And  I 
>i:iii  also  aarvad  wilh  another  aummona  al  ihe  inalaiH 
>r  ihia  aaid  aggrieved  ploughman,  fat  the  paymeni  < 
f-  Qgea  and  board  wage*  on  or  before  aucb  a  day,  boi 
.<i;<,:n  being  properly  fenced  around  wilh  all  rigl 
il:.rniaand  Ihrcals  of  ihe  law.     Having  felt  himai 

-'1  HI  Ihia  turning  of  ihe  lablea.  He  eiprenaed  aon 
I'ltiml  impaiience  and  angei  niihe  nmiiri  nick* 
u-^i  and  audacity-  The  inn  fagcndi  of  the  la' 
I'ke  parlfically — aaid  they  were  nillu  blnmc — tvct 
Illy  doing  iheir  duly — and  an  lunh  ;  and  after  he  h* 
;ii'eo  some  (brihpr  veni  lo  hja  overburdeneJ  feelnlf 
n  uhuae  of  the  villain  who  had  ruined  hii  hone*,  A 
irijyed  bis  patent  plough,  aliilen  his  hay,  bit  oa(i,an 
111  liean*.  they  walked  cff,  leaving,  aa  is  their  wtm 
iiilo  peace  or  conlbrl  behind  Ihem. 

"  In  the  midai  of  Us  overwhelming  bad  of  eait 
ind  wMb,  tU  MMil  be  left,  ibI  b»  nvi  p  aiz  Mlt 
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flfto  eoonlt  womm  mtn  of  the  law  m  to  what  was 
BBv  10  be  done.  Ai  he  tamed  from  the  ooufuiion  and 
nia  ihU  everywhere  enooaotered  his  view,  and  the 
Mtof  wretehea  he  left  revelling  in  the  midat  of  it, 
MM  internal  Ibrce  aeemed  almoit  to  throttle  him ;  he 
rtnek  hia  clenched  fiat  on  hia  breaat,  and  they  heard 
km  matter,  *  Oh, — my  loat  wife !'  And  ii  ii  probable 
MM  agoniiiag  thoughta  aa  to  the  change  wrought  by 
kv  death  had  croMed  hia  heart. 

*11iii  eipaditinn  coat  him  one  entiro  day.    Much 

M^Mriiiled,  httt  anoa  had  greatei  eauae,  ior  he  waa 

fecad  la  atlead  Ant  to  the  demanda  of  the  amall  debt 

Mvt;  then  at  the  aheriflTa  court;  and  thWIyi  on  a 

H*  cfaaiga  bffonght  againat  him,  by  the  «verlasting 

pbigliaan,  of  defamption !    Hour  after  hour,  and  day 

ifter  day,  were  consuqaed  either  in  traversing  the 

muy  mad,  or  in  vraiting  upon  the  endless,  and,  to 

hiv^iBODaffeheiisible  delays  of  the  law.    He  had 

Wm  a  very  liberal^thinkiag  man,  had  moat  beautiful 

Mfiomef  fivedom  and  equality,  and  a  moat  just  ab- 

hnwee  ef  arbitrary  governing.     But  wonderfully 

iMn  these  notiona  melted  away  in  the  furnace  of 

bswaalBaeiiooa,  when  he  found  his  own  wicked 

Nmu,  who  had  cheated  him,  robbed  him,  and  put 

,  biiiMk  valuable  property  to  ruin,  stand iag  in  a  court 

of  kv  iod  equity,  on  more  than  equal  terms  with 

kimel£    But,  such  is  the  perfect  equality  of  the  laws 

h  heh  and  poor ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  pay  the 

^Hfja  of  the  fellow  who  had  robbed  him  to  twenty 

tiwi  their  amount.    He  was  obliged  to  pay  a  fine  for 

lianDg  given  him  a  beating,  not  the  tenth  part  of  what 

^dasmd ;  and,  atill  more  hard,  was  obliged  to  pay 

Ua  daaiigei  Sn  calling  him  a  villain,  becauae  he  had 

mmSaaUL  proof  to  bring  home  to  him  the  charge  of 

Kbimy.    This  was  a  species  of  equity  he  by  no 

Mm  liksd ;  ud  the  only  mitigation  of  his  rage  and 

^Mdndoaaa  waa,  that  the  judge,  though  obliged  to 

gnc  smtenca  according  to  law,  it  being  clear  the 

■nw  wtt  guilty,  reduced  the  fine  and  the  damages 

(•  Vpnea  atch,  aod  ordered  him  to  pay  hia  own  ei- 


penaea.  Thia  waa  what  his  new  friend,  the  amiable 
lawyer,  had  not  anticipated.  So  he  instantly  threw 
his  ;riumphant  client  into  jail,  bis  wages  and  his  fines 
going  but  a  small  way  to  liquidate  his  own  magnifi- 
cent bill. 

"  Weary  and  sadly  did  unhappy  James,  his  law 
coiiceroa  at  last  laid  at  rest,  now  take  the  long,  and, 
of  late,  hateful  road  to  his  comlbrtless  home,  where 
every  thing  seemed  to  be  going  to  destruction  with 
accelemting  speed.  During  his  attendance  in  those 
detaaied  law-courts,  even  the  most  needful  woifc 
about  his  farm  was  at  a  stand.  No  one  was  thens 
rM>w  to  overlook  or  direct  when  his  own  back  wia 
turned. 

"The  more  he  looked  at  hia  affiurs,  the  more 
he  saw,  or  8uppo$ed  them  irremediable.  The  catlia 
bad  been  allowed  to  break  into  a  clover  field,  and  be- 
fore any  help  was  afibrded,  two  of  hia  fineat  otwa 
were  past  recovery,  and  died.  Many  of  hia  fiaa 
English  sheep  were  left  to  perish  among  the  brieiv, 
now  overrunning  every  comer,  and  their  lambs  died 
of  want  His  calvea  were  mismanaged,  and  unfit  for 
the  market,  or  sold  for  a  trifle,  that  they  might  not  die 
on  his  hands.  A  mare  and  her  foal  were  stolen— hia 
bees  were  not  watched,  swarms  flew  away, — the 
breeding  sow — some  said  she  was  starved, — at  any 
rate  she  wa-i  dead,  and  her  thirteen  pigs  soon  fiillowed 
her.  The  fox  stole  h'la  turkeys  and  geese,  the  whit- 
terels  killel  the  chicksns  and  carried  ofiT  the  egga,—- 
the  butter  was  bursted,  the  cheese  fire-fanged,  the 
spate  swe^it  away  the  lint  '  Oh,  oh,  oh,  God!  oh,  my 
poor,  dear,  dear,  departed  wife!'  he  exclaimed.  He 
rushed  out  to  his  bam,  aeized  as  he  passed,  a  hank  of 
her  yam  from  a  reel  where  she  left  it  at  her  dettk, 
flung  it  round  his  throat  sprung  upon  a  cart  wheel,<^ 
no  cock  crowed — " 

Simon's  voice  quivered,  and  he  stopped.  Afkar 
some  minutes,  he  added,  '*  there  is  the  barn,  and  jron- 
der  is  his  grave."  And  getting  up  from  his  turf  i 
we  walked  forward  once  more  in  ailenee. 
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Why  should  I  fear  to  die  7— The  grave 
ff  Should  have  no  dreadful  fears  for  me ; 

b  quiet  is  the  boon  I  crave, 

In  ita  dark  confines  would  be  free. 
Why  should  I  atk  to  live  e 

Some  few  brief  moments  mor«*. 
When  earth  has  fK>thing  left  to  give 

But  that 't  has  ta*en  before  ? 

Tib  trae  that  yonth  aa  yet 

Has  flow'rs  upon  my  brow ; 
Bat,  oh !  those  flow'rs  have  oft  been  wet 

With  sorrow's  tears,  'ere  now. 
The  withering  hand  of  Care 

Has  nipp'd  their  early  bloom. 
Aid  Hope  -bat  plaeed  them  thert^ 

To  find  with  1^9  a  tonb. 


Why  should  I  fear  to  die  ? — ^The  friend 

That  shar'd  my  boyhood'a  phiy, 
Hath  met,  than  me,  an  earlier  end  ; 

And  yet  I  fain  would  slay ; — 
Whilst  others,  whom  my  heart 

Had  held  deep  in  its  core. 
Arc  now  estrang'd — and  jtart, 

But  meet  as  friends  no  mate. 

Th(.  u,  Hope !  no  longer  fling 

Your  bright  enfhanlments  round; 

Death  has  no  deeper  sting 

Thon  slighted  friendship's  wound : 

Tho  grave  is  not  so  cold. 

As  this  world's  slight  shall  be. 

And  the  worma  securer  fold. 


Is  the  tniaat  grasp  for  me. 


Wa  H*  BI> 
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On        £  >  bru's  banks    we've  foDd  -  ly  ■tray'd, 
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Spa  •  nith  maid,    my    Spa  -  nish  maid,      Beoeaih        the  green      A  •  ca  -  •  cia's  shade, 
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sigh'd    our  tales        of     love. 
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Thy    cheek  onstain'd     by        sorrow's  tear,  T 
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Cadenza  ad  lib. 
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eye  as    In'ight    and   brow  as  clear  As  our  own  blue  vault  above. 


Then  cheer  thy  soa 
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Dfi  of  kooM,  Uf  SfuMk  maid,  ny  Spaairii  maid.    To  that  kv'd  cUmo  again     wo  foam,  Mj 


— Ma  m -i-ja        — * i-lp 
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irk-hair*d  Spanish  maid. 


Tbea  haite  away,  then  baste  away,  Wbile  pleaiars's  ray  beams 
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I  aar  way,  lo    joyous    plajr,  with  acceofs  gay,  we    hail  the  happy      day,  ^     the 
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hap  •  py    day. 
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II. 


Our  iMirqve  awralta  the  fit^^rirngf  ffale^ 

My  gyish  mmld,  my  gpeatsh  asaJd^ 
'With  hope  elatcy  wre  spread  the  aaU 

To  lihcrty  mnA  love* 
TheM  rosuc  the  Ivstroma  awsllhsg  g^raee^ 
That  erst  hedeeh*d  thy  hestvteovs  fSace^ 

Im  mmr  owra  dear  ^Ive  grmrwe  | 
Amd  rival  wUh  those  Upe  of  thiiae. 

My  Spamiah  aiaidy  aiy 


My 
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REVIEW    OF    NEW    BOOKS. 


THE  THEIATRE,  in  its  litrLimncr  ufon  Litbratitre.  Morali,  and  Religion'.    By  Robert  ThmkH   J 

Pastor  if  the  South  BaptiMl  Church,  Hartford,  ConueclicuL 

This  little  book  professes  to  be  an  enlargement  of  a  discourse  delivered  in  the  Centre  Church,  Hartlbid,iH4 
published,  as  all  sermons  are,  by  rtquuL  How  is  it  that  every  attack  upon  the  drama  is  pulpit-bora  f  Thi  ; 
poorhisirion  is  compelled,  every  succeeding  year,  to  endure  a  repetition  of  certain  stereotyped  awertimisfii 
acme  rising  popolarity-hunter  of  the  day — who  thumps  right  and  left  at  the  votary  of  the  stage,  and  is  conH^. 
to  use  the  wonvout  weapons  of  bis  predecessors.  Garbled  extracts,  misrepresented  predications,  and  erroneoa 
oonelosions,  are  Ibisted  upon  the  faithful  congregation — half-a-docen  old  women  cry  **  wonderfal  ;**  and  tkn 
lecture  is  printed,  to  the  delight  of  the  author,  and  the  profit  of  the  typographer  alone. 

The  pulpit,  from  whence  should  alone  proceed  the  word  of  God,  and  the  exemplifications  of.  (aitli,  hof^  •. 
and  charity,  whose  works  are  peace  and  good  will  to  all  men,  is  defiled  by  the  foul  snathemas  of  the  worldl|b  ' 
ielfaiifficient  priest,  who  arrogates  to  himself  a  power  that  was  never  assumed  by  his  pious  master,  nori^  C 
of  the  holy  men  who  conscientiously  undertook  to  propagate  His  name,  and  the  precepts  of  His  divine  """nff^  " 
St  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  quotes  a  well-known  sentence  from  one  of  Menander's  comediia— , 
again,  in  the  book  of  Acts,  he  refers  to  the  Greek  poets ;  and  when  his  companions  were  forced  by  the  violsBet 
of  the  mob  into  the  theatre  at  Ephesus,  not  one  word  is  said  by  the  apostle  against  the  establishment  or  iB 
purposes.     Nay,  more — he  would  himself  have  entered  the  building,  but  for  the  persuasions  of  his  friMl^ 
who  dreaded  the  temper  of  the  populace— yet,  Rowland  Hill,  a  reverend  member  of  the  Methodist  cboR^ 
publicly  returned  thanks  to  Gud  for  killing  some  of  the  firemen,  (the  devil's  children,  as  he  colled  themj 
were  endeavoring  to  extinguish  the  flames  at  the  burning  of  one  of  the  London  theatres — and  a  Baptist 
Boatswain  Smith,  declared  the  destruction  of  the  Brunswick  theatre,  which  fell  beneath  the  weiglri  aft 
ponderous  iron  roof,  to  be  a  manifestation  of  God's  judgment — because  a  few  carpenters,  an  nnlncky  adorer 
two,  a  dancer,  and  a  painter,  were  victims  to  the  builder's  incapability.     But  when  the  chapel  fell  at  Abe^ 
deen,  and  upwards  of  twenty  persons  were  killed  during  divine  service,  we  heard  not  of  the  OoiDipoCeiA 
displeasure ;  the  distressing  accident  was  the  topic  of  the  day.    But  we  have  no  occasion  to  travel  to  Eoropi 
ibr  examples — dreadful  accidents  have  happened  in  American  theatres ;  and  the  ignorant  in  their  ianatidai 
have  not  failed  to  insult  the  mercies  of  the  Eternal  God. 

BIr.  Tumbnll  has  embraced  many  of  the  errors  of  his  brother  combatants,  and  has  not  been  fortunate  InAl 
Btrcngth  of  any  new  positions.  Ue  uflirms  that  the  drama  is  injurious  to  the  cause  of  literature,  becaiw 
"authors,  who  would  willingly  cmpluy  their  faculties  in  nobler  offices,  devote  themselves  to  the  drama,  becaoa 
■och  productions  are  better  paid  than  those  of  more  sterling  value.  The  latter  are  often  a  mere  drug  in  dN 
marlwt,  whilst  the  most  vapid  and  miserable  stuff  commands  a  rapid  sale."  The  italics  belong  to  Mr.  T.,  and 
the  whole  sentence  evinces  how  thoroughly  ignorant  he  is  of  the  subject  he  is  endeavoring  to  elucidaM. 
America  possesses  no  dramatic  literature,  comparatively  speaking;  so  far  from  playwrights  being  better  paii, 
they  are  not  paid  at  all.  The  convenience  of  transmission  from  London  floods  the  managers*  desks  wilk 
every  successful  piece  within  a  few  weeks  from  its  production,  and  prevents  the  necessity  of  employ iofSR 
American  pen.  The  few  splendid  (hearsay)  instances  to  the  contrary  but  prove  the  rule ;  but  we  trust  thit 
American  auihors  will  shortly  compete  successfully  with  the  European  playwrights,  and  that  our  sons  amf 
boast  of  a  drama  of  their  own. 

The  minister  frequently  contradicts  himself.  Ue  allows  that  **  the  drama  has  been  the  means  of  elieitiRf 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  efi(>rls  of  human  genius,  and  that  it  has  been  illustrated  and  embellished  by  di0 
learning  and  talent  of  some  highly  distinguished  men."  He  confesses  that  he  does  "not  know  that  C^re  ji 
miy  thing  lAaolutely  improper  in  that  form  of  composition  called  The  Drama,**  neither  is  he  sure  *'  that  th«t 
ii  any  thing  in  mere  scenic  arrangement  and  hietrionic  performances,  as  such,  to  vitiate  the  principles  anl 
corrupt  the  morals  of  the  community."  A  few  pages  farther  on,  he  stigmatiHCS  the  acion  as  "  a  lost  and  de- 
graded part  of  the  community;  distinguished  for  their  dissipation,  their  want  of  high  and  honorable  principlob 
their  imprudence,  improvidence,  irreligion,  and  licentiousness." 

"It  is  a  well-known  fact,"  says  our  reverend  author,  "  that  even  in  those  places  where  the  iBstitutiooa of 
religion  are  regarded,  th'ey,  (the  players)  are  generally  in  the  habit  of  rehearsing  their  parts,  and  making  pr** 
parations  for  the  amusements  of  the  ensuing  week,  on  the  Sabbatli.*'  This  is  not  a  well  known  fact,  Mr* 
Trumbull ;  and  whoever  inform/ed  you  of  the  prevalence  of  such  practices  was  guilty  of  wilful  misrepre- 
sentation. 

He  farther  asserts  that  he  never  beard  of  one  of  the  actors  "  who  was  a  member  of  a  christian  church,  or 
who  ever  attended  regularly  upon  Divine  wonhip.'*  We  beg  leave  to  assert  that  we  know  many  veijr 
many,  members  of  the  theatrical  profeawn,  who  every  way  fulfil  their  dutiea  towards  God  and  their  neig^ 
bors.    Nay,  more— we  boldly  assert,  and  defy  a  oontredictDry  protement,  that  actors  are  pecnliRrly  given  to  a 
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gaki  attendance  at  a  phce  of  wocshi|^— but  that  inaiiy  of  them  have  been  driven  from  their  seata  in  the 
kwMof  prayer  by  the  pious  brutality  of  the  reverend  offieiatori  who  haa  meanly  taken  the  opportunity  of  id- 
hia  hearer,  and  desecrating  the  holy  tabernacle,  into  which  Ibui  things  should  creep  not,  by  the  pointed 
itamely  of  a  public  vitoperation  of  the  actor  and  his  craft.    Sheridan  Knowlea,  during  his  recent  visit  to 
fbUdelphia,  was  compelled  to  leave  the  church  of  a  pious  preacher,  who  drew  the  eyes  uf  the  whole  oon- 
^gatinn  oo  the  poor  unofiending  player,  by  the  penwnal  nature  of  lus  remarlis.     Knowles  has  immortalised 
ato  ninister  in  a  sonnet  of  peculiar  power.     NuiAerous  other  instances  may  be  adduced ;  there  is  scarcely 
aa  actor  of  respectability  who  lias  not  had  his  feelings  outraged  in  the  same  way — luy,  the  ladies  have 
itceived  their  share  of  the  insolence  of  fanaticism— and  we  ourselves  have  attended  as  mourner  at  an  acior*8 
^ve,  when  the  clergyman  illustrated  the  charily  of  his  religion  by  insulting  the  poor  clay  over  which  he 
lad  been  summoned  to  perform  the  last  sad  officea — by  agonising  the  feelings  of  the  bereaved  and  sufiering 
conferring  a  gratuitous  outrage  upon  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  deceased,  whose  profession  he 
as  the  path  of  crime,  and  whose  doom  was  brimstone  ami  eternal  pain. 
At  page  39,  we  are  told  that  **  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  theatre  could  obtain  any  permanent  eatnblirii- 
■HA  in  Room,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  its  most  upright  citixens."    This  is  a  favorite  anertion  with  all 
opposed  to  the  stage.    We  are  also  told  that  the  profession  of  an  actor  was  declared  infamous  by  the 
Let  us  see  what  history  says  upon  the  subject. 
"lo  353,  B.  C,  Rome  was  afflicted  by  a  dreadful  pestilence,  and  aOer  various  means  had  been  ineflectually 
Wtd  tn  appeaaing  the  Gods,  it  toss  propoted  to  exhibit  alage  piays,  which,  in  all  antiquity,  had  a  religious  and 
ttlson  signification.     In  Rome,  they  had  not,  at  that  time,  become  usual ;  the  only  amusements  of  the  war- 
tta  Homans  having  been  the  games  of  the  circus,  races,  and  other  contests.    They  therefore  obtained  from 
thi  Etmseans  (from  whom  ihey  borrowed  many  religious  rites)  dancers,  who  performed  their  mimic  dances  to 
iMsonndor  the  tibia,  on  stages  erected  for  the  purpose.     TVie  Roman  youth,  delighted  with  thii  new  epectacU, 
imiUlBilhtm,  and  recited,  at  the  same  time,  ludicrous  verses.     IHiis  now  kind  of  exhibition  was  cultivated  by 
Bative  Ronans,  to  whom  the  name  histriones  was  given  (from  an  Etruscan  word  signifying  a  stage  player). 
TiMy  BOW  rscited  comic  poems  {tatura,  satires)  accompanied  with  action  and  music     Livius  Andronicus, 
wboeonposed  the  first  regular  comedies,  about  240  B.  C,  as  was  usual  at  that  time,  acted  in  them  himselC" 
Tb  ii  Livy's  account  (vii.  2).    The  art  of  acting  became  so  popular  that  the  greatest  men,  particularly  the 
Mkm,  took  lessons  from  the  performers.    The  theatre  became  the  fashionable  rage — and  not  only  the  prin- 
cipal citizens,  but  the  knights,  the  raomben  of  the  senate,  and  oven  the  sovereigns  themselves,  participated 
h  the  representations.     Politics,  vihich  too  oflen  have  injured  the  drama's  prosperity,  became  interwoven 
^tb  the  mailer  of  the  play  :  the  tyrant  trembled  beneath  the  lash  of  the  poet — and  Nero,  iho  most  villanous 
of  the  blots  upon  the  pago  of  history,  declared  the  profession  of  an  actor  to  bo  infamous,  and  banished  all 
pitfi>rroen  from  the  city,  although  the  imbecile  monarch  would  himself  flddlo  and  sing  in  public  places,  and 
CMK  his  soldier  spies  to  arrest  those  persona  who  did  not  admire  his  execution.     Another  reason  that  ren- 
wnd  nwntial  the  suppression  of  dramatic  amusements,  was  the  fact  that  the  performances  extended  through- 
oot  '.hs  «4Mle  day,  and  the  ariizan  and  the  mechanic  were  induced  to  devote  a  longer  period  to  their  amuse- 
feniliihs&ihe  necessities  of  their  families  could  allow.     But  in  the  proud  and  palmy  days  of  glorious  Rome, 
dts  idijiB  tod  dramatists  were  highly  honored,  and,  as  in  ancient  Greece,  the  first  and  noblest  spirits  of  the 
age  were  pmud  to  claim  them  as  their  masters  and  their  friends.    Cicero  was  the  pupil  of  Rohcius  :  Cato  the 
Ceonr  and  Scipio  Afrieanus  enroUed  themselves  among  the  scholars  of  Ennius  the  Calabrian ;  Hioro  of  Syra- 
COM  patronised  .Achylus  and  Epicharmus;  Euripides,  who  sojourned  at  Macedonia  on  the  invitation  of  King 
Arefaelaos,  had  a  cenotaph  erected  to  his  memory  at  Athens  with  this  inscription:  "  All  Greece  is  the  monu- 
■snt of  Euripides;  the  Macedonian  earth  covers  only  his  bones."     Let  us  not  then  be  told  that  actors  were 
alwajfi  a  degraded  race,  or  that  **  they  have  been  regarded,  in  all  ages,  with  siispicion  and  distrust'* 

It  Soonn  Catholic  countries,  the  members  of  the  ilramatic  art  are  treated  with  every  possible  respect 
dvim  their  life,  and  refused  the  privilege  of  interment  in  consecrated  ground  afler  death.  This  anomaly  haa 
hm  fi«qnenily  used  as  a  reproach,  but  what  are  the  causes  of  thoiio  opposite  effects?  The  old  stales  of 
pdihed  Europe  have  for  many  centuries  revelled  in  the  enj<>yment  of  theatrical  amusements;  they  are  now 
•  part  and  parcel  of  the  people*s  bsing^and  the  clergy  h^ve  suffered  a  considerable  decrease  in  their  reve- 
■BBS  by  losing  the  monopoly  of  the  acted  mysteries  and  religious  plays  which  in  every  country  were  the 
•rigin  of  the  drama.  Hence  the  cause  of  the  animosity  and  interference  of  the  priesicrafl— an  interference 
Ihit  developed  itself  in  brutal  revenge  upon  the  manei  of  their  unwilling  foes. 

Tile  state  of  the  drama  is  ever  a  type  of  the  nation's  strength.  This  is  a  startling  assertion,  perhaps,  but 
Wl  u  examine  into  the  facts.  In  Great  Britain,  France,  and  America,  the  drama  is  firmly  fixed — a  national 
■nsement,  recognized  by  the  laws.  In  Germany,  it  devolopos  the  characteristics  of  the  country,  and  meets 
widi  warm  support  in  that  liberal  and  literary  clime.  In  Denmark.  Sweden,  and  the  black  inhospitable  re- 
of  the  north,  it  is  but  rarely  seen.  Czar  Peter  introduced  the  drama  into  Russia,  but  it  has  never  flour- 
l^t  eannot  breathe  in  a  tyrant's  land.  Its  success  is  a  proof  of  wholesome  civilization,  not  of  feudal 
davery  or  corrupt  efleminacy ;  in  warm  and  luxurious  Italy,  it  assumes  the  shape  of  opera,  and  languishes  in 
Bdting  tonee.  The  lazy  and  voluptuous  Turk  enjoys  it  in  the  primitive  state  of  acted  parables  or  tales  of 
fte  Anbian  amy  tellen.    The  brig htett  and  purest  days  of  the  drama  are  to  ba  found  connected  with  the 
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gloiy  of  the  land.    In  the  Elizabethan  age,  Shakipeare,  Ben  JohnKm,  Dryden,  and  a  loQf.  *laag  kill 
lights  descending  down,"  shed  lustre  on  the  British  stage.    During  her  Georgian  era,  when  Eo^and  haUl 
highest  rank  in  the  scale  of  nations,  what  could  excel  the  slage*s  great  success  ?    In  America,  the 
is  as  strongi/  developed ;  theatres  have  increased  in  number  with  the  growth  of  the  Atlantic  cities^  wad 
draBi3*s  progress  in  the  wilds  of  the  great  We<t,  will  accompan/  the  onward  march  of  civiliiatioa.    U 
Augoitan  age,  the  period  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  the  namo  of  Rosciiu  spread  a  glory  on  the  professoii  ofl 
histrionic  art,  and  Herod,  the  c«)nquorar  of  Jerusalem,  with  other  institutions  intended  to  be  beneficial, 
lished  a  theatre  among  the  Jews;  it  was  scarcely  likely  to  meet  with  much  success  from 

That  pamper'd  people,  whom,  debauch'd  with  ease, 
No  king  could  govern,  and  no  God  could  please. 

Mr.  TornbuU  strongly  comments  on  the  profligacy  observable  among  the  audience  portion  of  iha 
Upon  that  topic,  he  has  full  right  to  enlarge,  and  if  he  must  interfere  with  the  intentions  of  the  k 
and,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  preached  his  sermon  to  influence  the  minds  of  the  repreaenlativM^j 
strange  that  ministers  of  the  gospel  will  be  meddling  with  the  slimo  of  the  world !)  let  him  exert  bis 
remove  the  nuisances  from  the  front  of  the  curtain,  and  he  may  rest  assured  that  the  good  aenac  of  an 
rican  audience  will  always  keep  the  stage  and  its  members  in  a  state  of  wholesome  discipline.    It  ii 
hard  to  visit  upon  the  unfortunate  actor,  the  sins  of  the  drunkard,  pickpocket,  or  courtean,  who  nay 
portions  of  the  auditory  assembled  to  witness  his  exertions.     We  imagine  that  Mr.  TumbuU  woald 
being  answerable  for  the  consequences  uf  every  love  appointment  kept  in  his  church,  or  agree  to 
ipoittible  for  the  virtue  of  every  member  of  his  pious  fraternity,  purged  and  cleansed  as  it  is,  of 
their  unholy  associations.     Let  the  pastor  look  at  this : — it  was  a  good  thought  of  the  peasant  gij|« 
serving  Thales,  the  Milesian  philosopher,  walking  in  the  court-yard  of  the  house  and  bending  hit 
the  heavens,  threw  a  smsU  stool  in  his  path,  and  caused  the  star-gazer  tQ»  stumble.    There  are  oilMr 
noralizers  have  need  to  look  well  at  home  before  they  fix  their  sight  on  things  beyond  their  ken.  J* 

Our  remarks  have  assumed  a  length  not  contemplated  when  we  took  up  Mr.  Tumbuira  pamphlat  tifc. 
tice  of  which,  like  the  publication  of  his  sermon,  was  forced  upon  us  by  our  friends.  The  w6ll4MUV€f  llpE; 
stage  is,  to  us,  an  object  of  aelfish  and  of  serious  import ; — we  thoroughly  despise  the  maodlin  gaotili^M' 
prompts  some  few  of  our  empty-headed  inanities  to  sneer  at  a  science  which  requires,  for  the  achiUiiinitiC 
a  successful  issue,  a  greater  portion  of  general  and  minute  knowledge  than  any  other  profession.  A  food  w^ 
tor  most  be  a  gentleman  of  sound  education  and  manifold  accomplishments;  a  close  observer  of  the 
of  the  age — with  studious  habits  and  persevering  industry.  Yet  the  reverend  Mr.  Tumbull  stigmatiica 
•8  **  a  set  of  idle  and  improvident  spendthrifts,  who  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  bat  the  elaslieil 
their  limbs,  the  melody  of  their  voices,  the  grace  of  their  appearance,  or  at  the  very  most,  the  truth  of 
mimic  and  pantomimic  representation !" 

In  conclusion,  we  shall  quote  the  words  of  a  reply  to  another  anti-play  sermon  published  last  year* 
reply  was  inserted  in  one  of  the  Philadelphia  papers.     It  says  all  that  we  desire  to  say. 

"Let  us  not  boast  of  our  progress  in  the  ways  of  science— of  our  advent  from  the  clouds 
our  high  cultivation  of  the  humanities  of  life,  which  alone  distinguish  the  bipod  from  the  brute — the  eigoyfr 
of  God's  blessings,  and  the  grateful  liver  of  this  world's  life,  from  the  gloomy  and  unthankful  misanthropa^-^ 
Let  us  talk  no  more  of  civil  liberty— of  the  age  of  toleration — the  black  bands  of  ignorance  and  fsiiilifiWi 
have  not  been  routed  by  the  vaunted  march  of  intellect.  Cant,  like  the  huge  car  of  Juggernaut,  yet  idii 
gloomily  along,  and  crushes  our  vitalities  in  its  path.  The  pulpit  is  turned  from  its  holy  use— the  miiiirtir  il 
God  ceases  to  breathe  the  charities  of  Christianity,  and 

Thuntlers  deep  damnation  thro*  the  land. 

The  Bible,  the  holy  book  of  love  and  peace,  is  cast  aside,  and  the  worldly  priest  wades  through  the  obaM^" 
ties  of  Prynne  and  the  atheistical  impurities  of  Rousseau,  to  illustrate  a  sermon,  imchristian  in  it  piirporl«Mi 
branding  thousands  of  his  fellow  creatures  with  the  mark  of  shame." 


SNARLEYYOW,  or  The  Doo  Fiend.    An  Kutoriad  Novel,  by  CapL  MarrjfotL 

Messrs.  Caret  and  Hart  having  purchased  the  remainderof  this  tale  from  Captain  Marryatt,  and  puUahli 
it  in  book  form,  the  author  has  entered  the  copyright  in  his  own  name,  in  the  Clerks'  Office  of  the  SonthMl 
District  of  New  York.  This  is  the  commencement  of  Marryatt's  exertions  to  secure  a  property  in  hia  «M 
productions,  and  we  cordially  wish  him  every  success.  The  principal  portion  of  Snarleyyow  appearad  ft 
monthly  chapters  in  the  Metropolitan,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  respective  numbers  in  America,  waa  8poedil|| 
transferred  to  the  pages  of  the  multifarious  periodicals,  if  the  concluding  part,  hitherto  unpublished  in  Eb| 
land,  should  be  pirated  here,  which  there  is  very  little  doubt  but  it  will  be,  the  Captain  ia  resolutely  dMa 
mined  upon  prosecuting  the  offenders,  and  the  issue  will  exhibit  the  capabilitiea  of  the  copyright  law  ia  ft 
present  shape,  and  determioe  whether  a  foreigner  cannot  secure  the  production  of  his  braina  fiom  tht  «■ 
robbery  which  becomea  penal  when  pracUaed  oo  the  effects  of  his  handiciaft 
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Ow  ittdtB  BiuA  Im  too  well  aoquatnted  wilh  the  tale  of  Snarleyyow,  to  require  a  critique  upon  its  lueriia. 
.eartainly  b  nut  iha  beat  of  the  Captain's  worlu,  and  while  "  The  Diary  of  a  Blaz^*'  n  allowed  to  exiet, 
be  conaidered  a)  hie  wont  The  lait  pwri  of  the  novel  is  Biiporior  in  interest  to  the  commer:cemenl ; 
rib  flU  woDaB*8  death  it  graphically  described,  and  the  exerutiuii  ut'  the  Dutch  captain  and  his  dogfiend,  is 
pnll  "worked  up.*'  Soarleyyow  is  termed  an  historical  novel;  it  might  as  well  bo  termed  Marryatt's  Zoology. 
I  Ustorical  detaib  are  ridieolouriy  meagre,  but  the  dog's  life  and  manners  are  elaborately  detailed. 


•LITERARY      NOVELTIES. 

Now  PubiiBhing  in  Europe. 

0 

Eoini,  the  concoctor  of  that  infurooai  and  ridiculous  work,  "  Life  in  London,"  is  now  issuing  the 

of  anew  publication,  entitled  "THE  PILGRIMS  OF  TIIE:  THAMES."  describing  the  advcn- 

and  sights  of  various  cockneys  who  visit  the  bank.'*  of  thu   Londoner's  river  "  in  search  of  THE 

i"     We  have  looked  through  six  numbers  of  Mr.  Egan's  production,  but  have  failed  in  discovering 

■afartantive  ha  wishes  us  to  place  after  the  word  national.     If  nationality  U  the  wurd  intended,  the 

need  not  extend  their  rambles  beyond  Greenwich  and  Chelsea  Hospital,  for  the  nuMt  liberal  exempli- 

of  the  phrase. 

Egan,  an  illiterate  vulgarian,  a  frequenter  of  prize  fights,  and  a  slangologist,  arrogantly  undertook 

dspict  the  varieties  of  life  in  I>Hidon.  although  he  had  never  extended  his  researches  beyond  the  interior 

tta  watch  house,  and  knew  nothing  of  respectability  superior  to  the  parlor  of  a  flaiih  tavern.     His  descrifi^ 

are  bald  and  ohscure.  and  his  work  would  have  experienced  the  damnation  it  deserved,  but  for  the 

beauty  of  the  prints,  designed  by  the  inimitable  Cruikshank.     When  Moncrieflf,  the  playwright,  was 

by  Rodwell  to  dramatise  the  work,  he  declared,  that  after  spending  several  days  over  the  inanity 

tf  Egan's  pn-work,  he  threw  the  letter  pres  portion  into  the  fire,  and  completed  his  play  from  the  living 

ficturts  prasented  by  the  artist's  skill 

Pierce Ejgan  has  also  perpetrated  "The  Life  of  sn  Actor,**  published  wilh  colored  prints;  but  the  heavi- 
MBoTlbe  author  swamped  the  limner,  and  the  work  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  Lethean  siream. 

In  *  Tlie  Pilgrims  of  the  Thames,**  Mr.  E.  has  pursued  his  ardent  love  of  quotations,  and  lugs  in  every 
IMibls  variety  of  prettineases.  The  jirst  piece  of  poetry  quoted  in  **The  Pilgrims*'  will  display  the  auihor*s 
Me,  and  Ika  tppoaCe  nature  of  the  extract,  as  applied  to  the  Venus  di  Modicis,  the  subject  in  illustration. 

Ladies,  like  variegated  tulips, 

Tis  lo  their  changes,  half  their  charms  we  owe ; 

Fine  by  defect,  and  delicately  weak ; 

Their  happy  spot  the  nice  admirer  take. 

Mr.  Egan  has  nol  informed  us  who  is  the  author  of  this  gem ; .  can  any  our  of  readen  discover  the  pater- 

TVanfanimlionB  by  Pierce  Egan  the  yonnger,  are  totally  devoid  of  interest,  and  seem  as  if  etched  npoo 
pitnm.  Soma  of  the  wood  engravings  are  good. 


Td  most  interesting  work  on  India  that  we  have  yet  seen,  has  lately  appeared  in  London  under  the  title 
rf-RRST  IMPRESSIONS  AND  SCENES  FROM  NATURE  IN  HINDOSTAPJ.  By  ThoMAi  Baoon, 
^Nslessaf  IN  Ike  Bengal  Hone  ArdUery:'  Mr.  Bairon  gives  the  result  of  his  experiences  in  a  very  atirac:iivo 
fmii  every  page  is  full  of  incident,  and  a  lively  satisfied  air  runs  thrt)ugh  the  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Vfihill  shortly  see  an  American  edition  upon  our  table. 

Military  men  are  partial  to  amateur  theatricals ;  the  excitement  connected  with  the  production  of  a  play 
bi  welcome  relief  to  the  eanui  of  the  peaceful  camp,  or  the  tedium  of  garrison  duty.  The  following  sketch 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  of  the  play-luving  parvenues,  particularly  of  the  gentlemen  who  under- 
ksk  lo  represent  the  feminine  portion  of  the  dramatis  personn. 

"The  rehearsals  were,  by  no  means,  the  least  amusing  part  of  the  dramatic  entertainments ;  here  a  high- 
Wn  heroine  came  strutting  on  in  a  peasant's  petticoat,  put  on  to  break  her  into  a  more  maidenly  gait,  the 
ippsr  part  of  the  figure  being  clad  in  a  drab  shooting  coal  and  a  tallyho  hat ;  then  came  the  lover,  habited 
Hry  possibly  in  a  countryman's  smock,  and  a  red  scratch,  which  he  had  been  fitting  on  in  the  wardn»he, 
ivhsn  the  prompC<»ll  hurried  him  to  his  post,  the  ro«tume  being  intended  perhaps  for  the  afterpiece;  afain, 
itprdener  or  groom  would  very  likely  appear  in  a  gold-laced  uniform  jacket,  with  a  pair  of  leather  inex- 
fNnbles  drawn  on  over  the  regimental  trowsers,the  gold  stripes  appearing  from  ih«  knee  doivnwanl  Then 
te  siage-manager  is  heardj  **  Prompt-boy,  pai«  the  call  for  the  Earl  of  Westmorland."  **  He*s  serving  out 
tti  wax  candles  for  the  play-night,  your  honour.** 
"Prinne  John  of  Lancaster,  stand  by.**  **  He*s  making  a  nose  for  Bardolph.  sir.** 
"Then  send  the  drummer,  who  b  to  play  Dame  Quickly."    "  She's  drunk,  sir.*' 

Afker  iIm  r«heanal,a  pieniie  supper  formed  no  dissgreeable  conclusion  to  the  exertions  of  the  evening,  and 
lass  ibo  cboorful  langh  went  loand  right  narrily ;  the  viands,  the  wine,  the  joke,  and  the  song,  were  aU 
|Md,ud  tMn  aU  foU  owdially  rn^ofd. 
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Upon  one  occaiion,  during  the  race-meeting,  when  a  large  influx  of  lociety  from  olher  lUtioai  hid  i» 
dared  the  cantonment  more  than  mually  gay,  ihe  manager  had  been  induced  to  launch  oat  mora  baUlf  te 
-was  hie  cuelom  in  preparations  for  a  Buccenuon  of  plays.  The  first  one  to  be  perlbrmed,  was  **  The  fSeniMrt 
Fate/'  and  much  labor  and  expense  were  bestowed  upon  it  A  well-crammed  house  rewarded  the  cftA 
of  the  manager,  and  the  piece  was  going  off  most  brilliantly.  The  feelings  of  the  audience  were  wrought  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  excitement  during  that  beautifully  portrayed  scene,  wherein,  after  Julia's  marriage  to_ 
Albert  Germaine,  and  her  husband's  imprisonment  through  the  perfidy  of  Malcour,  the  latter  obtains  in  te' 
dead  of  the  night  admittance  to  her  chamber,  by  the  window.  SSo  profound  was  the  silence  of  the  hoois  M 
this  critical  juncture,  that  a  pin  might  have  been  heard  to  fall  upon  the  stage  during  the  progress  of  Ai 
acene.  Julia,  having  been  repeatedly  foiled  by  Malcour,  in  her  eflurts  to  escape,  or  to  alarm  the  hoosi^h 
thrown  into  a  pitiable  stale  of  confusion  and  horror  by  the  voice  of  her  husband  at  her  chamber  door;  hi 
having  eflected  an  escape  from  confinement,  and  being  pursued  by  the  officers  of  justice,  eagerly  denmii 
admission.  Malcour  has  secured  the  key;  Albert  hears  his  voice  within,  and  violently  bursts  open  the  dov 
at  the  moment  that  Malcour  escapes  through  the  window,  and  Julia,  overwhelmed  with  terror  and  diso^, ) 
swoons,  in  a  dead  faint,  falling  upon  her  face. 

The  heroine  performed  her  fail  in  her  best  possible  siyle,  and  much  to  the  admiration  of  theandiencasM.r 
the  whole  delusion  was  suddenly  dissipated  in  bursts  and  '*  screeches]of  laughter,"  by  a  jump  from  the  iOiHft.] 
of  the  sublime  to  the  abyss  of  the  ridiculous.  Julia,  bedecked  in  very  splendid  bridal  amy,  wore  ia  W  j 
hair  a  large  plume  of  ostrich  featherSf  and  a  heavy  brilliant  comb ;  the  weight  of  these  burst  the  hon^Wrl 
which  secured  her  wig.  and  with  the  impetus  of  the  fall,  away  flew  wi^,  feathers,  and  all,  straight  •««  IsiMi- 
ibo^light8,  leaving  exposed  poor  Julia's  naked  scalp,  fresh  from  the  barber's  hands,  and  shining  aa  height  titii 
new  penny.  .' 

And  now  La  Ruse,  who  personated  Albert,  displayed  an  instance  of  his  consummate  aelf-powomion  md^" 
diMB  in  a  stage  dilemma.  The  chamber  was  suppoeed  to  he  in  darkness,  and  Julia  to  be  iimeen  by  AlbMi; 
Ia  Ruse  threw  himself  between  the  prostrate  hald*paied  heroine  and  the  audience,  with  bis  cloak 


over  his  aim,  and  his  arm  extended  as  if  feeling  his  way;  with  a  well-directed  touch  of  his  toe,  halMi 
kicked  the  wig  and  head-dress  within  the  lady's  reach,  and  managed  to  screen  her  from  the  anditnce  i4|, 
ahehad  re-adjusted  them.  She  was  too  much  convulsed  with  internal  laughter  to  do  this  cleverly,  and  wtai 
raised  from  the  ground  by  her  husband,  it  was  found,  "  Ohe!  Jam  iolis"  that  the  wig  had  been  put  on  hW 
part  before,  so  that  the  plumes  were  hanging  down  her  back.  For  this  difficulty,  even  La  Ruse,  with  alllfe 
masterly  address,  failed  to  find  a  cloak ;  but  aflerpoor  Julia  had  retired  from  the  stage  to  rectify  the  evitiAl 
play  went  on  without  let  or  hindrance. 

'These  perplexities  are  more  frequent  upon  an  amateur  stage  than  among  professional  people,  and  I  floril 
fill  a  tolerable  volume  with  those  which  have  come  under  my  own  notice  in  India.  1  will  content  mpH 
however,  with  one  more  anecdote  of  the  kind. 

"One  night, Lydia  Languish  being  somewhat  overcome  with  the  fatigue  of  acting. and  the  enervating hMl 
of  Ihe  climate,  had  seated  herself,  while  her  services  were  not  required,  upon  a  couch  behind  the  aoeoes,arf 
was  refreshing  herself  with  a  bottle  of  iced  champagne  and  a  cigar.  She  was  chatting  away  with  soot 
amateur  groom  or  fiddler,  when  she  heard  the  prompt  boy's  call,  *  Lydia  Languish,  stand  by  ;*  the  yomi 
lady  tossed  off  her  wine,  popped  her  cigar  in  her  mouth,  and  catching  the  cue,  tripped  on  to  the  stage,  sU 
flounces  and  affectation,  whiff — whiff — whiff,  too  well  accustomed  to  the  use  of  tobacco  to  be  at  all  awarstf 
her  singular  blunder,  until  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the  hotise  brought  her  *  to  a  siubo  of  her  sitivailon.' " 


Mr.  Ward's  new  book,  "THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  HUMAN  LIFE,"  has  gone  into  a  second  editioi 
in  London — a  fact  that,  in  these  times,  speaks  mightily  for  the  merit  of  the  work.  The  anther,  who  has  hil 
consid  erable  experience  amid  the  various  classes  of  the  world,  is  more  philosophical  in  this  produciioo  than  it 
his  didactic  novels  of  Tremaine  and  De  Vere — but  he  is  too  aristocratic  in  his  vie^^'s  of  the  present  worlui|i 
of  society — too  querulous  at  the  sweep  of  liberal  opinions  among  mankind  to  reason,  with  unbiassed  predior 
tions,  upon  the  habitudes  of  human  life.  lie  imagines  that  he  has  conquered  his  prejudices  of  early  life  tut 
with  all  his  philosophy,  evidence  to  the  contrary  is  to  be  found  in  every  page.  The  following  extract  fcOB 
the  division  termed  "  Atticus,"  is  a  good  specimen  of  his  style,  and  descriptive  of  his  own  opinion  of  himseli 

**rn  my  yoiiili,  when  training  for  the  world,  which  1  hoped  to  conquer  and  possess,  I  read  Homer  aid 
Shakspearc,  Ploiarch  and  Thucydides,  Clarendon  and  Davita,  certainly  in  a  great  measure  from  taste,  but  ia 
a  much  greater  to  fit  me  for  public  life.     With  the  same  view  also,  1  may  have  devoted  myself  even  to  tht 
muses,  whose  haiirils  are  any  thing  but  public;  but  excellent  in  this,  that  in  cultivating  the  taste  by  the  da- 
lights  of  Uciles  Lctires.  you  improve  those  qualities  whivh  give  a  polish  to  talents  for  business,  and.  therefbia 
increase  their  value.     This  was  then  my  chief  object.     But  this  is  no  more.     I  have  been  satio  tpectatttmH 
rude donalum;  the  business  part  of  life  is  over,  nor  ncek  1  to  prolong  it     Pleasure  is  now  my  business;  bat 
the  pleasure  that  befits  an  old  man — the  pleasure  of  the  mind.     I  have  passed  through  the  world,  and  but  fiir 
your  visit,  might  think  myself  forgotten  in  it;  but  not  therefore  are  forgotten  nil  that  formerly  softened  or 
swelled  the  soul;  not  the  less  cease  I  to  be  interested  in  the  character  and  nature  of  myself  nnd  fellow-nm; 
and  if  history  is,  as  it  has  been  called,  *  Philosophy  teaching  by  examples.'  I,  as  n  philosopher,  have  a  right 
still  to  read  history.     Its  politics  and  its  party  rage  are,  thank  God, done  with;  and  a  man  who  has  lived  hie 
life,  can  pro|)c>4e  no  good,  nor  even  feel  interest  in  reviving  them.     But  the  p'jwer  of  genius,  the  inspiraiiona 
of  el(K]aonce.  nnd  the  stern  judgment  of  impartial  historians,  must  still,  and  for  ever,  interest  us.  as  prorooliflif 
a  more  correct  knowledge  of  men  and  things.    This  could  not  be  so  well  done  when  under  the  influence  of 
party  bias,  and  when  truth  itself  is.  as  it  sometimes  is.  wrested  from  its  straight  Ime,  in  order  to  serve  «  pai^ 
tieular  object.    The  object  gone,  oar  love  of  truth  revives;  our  minds  are  purified;  the  judgment  is  no  loii||V 
obnured ;  and  we  ii>ve  and  read  hiitoiy,  aa  we  love  and  read  poetry,  §ot  its  own  sake,  iDdapandaDt  of  Any  » 
terast  hut  what  itself  inspires." 
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"THE  GAMBLER'S  DREAM,"  is  the  title  oT  a  new  romanoe  of  the  Roui  achool.  The  plot  is  curioui^ 
ad  the  Myle  aDimatcd  and  agreeable;  but  the  unduguiaed  villany  of  every  member  of  the  dramatis  peraoBB 
Bcitei  dkgiM,  rather  than  intereat  in  their  proceedioga.  An  impoverished  gambler  (alls  asleep  by  his  own 
imide,  after  a  run  of  exceasive  ill-Igck.  He  dreama,  and  imagines  that  '*  the  geuileman  in  black"  in? itea 
ua  la  a  anng  little  aupper,  which,  with  aingular  laste.  ia  to  be  held  in  the  cellar  of  Crockford*s  splendid 
heU."  The  arch-fiend  inlroducea  the  lucklesa  leg  to  half  a  dozen  other  worthies,  **  friends  of  his,"  from  va- 
ioos  parts  of  the  globe.  The  geniuses  entertain  each  other  with  narrativea  of  their  doings  in  this  ewery-drnf 
lorld,  and  develope  as  pretty  a  aeries  of  scenes  of  revolting  depravity  as  Old  Nick  could  possibly  desire.  The 
has  eoncealed  hia  name,  and  wisely,  for  the  debasement  of  intellect  is  an  offence  deserving  the  bitter^ 


MUSIC. 

Tyioleae  Alpine  Singers  have  been  gaining  much  reputation  and  some  little  proGi  by  their  peribrm 
MM  in  Philadelphia  during  the  last  month.    Madame  Babkt  Lxijdl,  Leon  Haet  Bachlkr,  her  father-in- 
hw,  and  FlUNi  Scbligel,  hia  nephew,  have  in  them  the  elements  of  good  music ;  the  lady,  a  petite,  black 
yed  branette.  posacsaes  a  round,  clear  toned  voice  of  tolerable  quality,  but  limited  extent.    Franz  Schlegel  ia 
ttcnorofordinaiy  capacity,  but  he  thumbs  the  citterne,  discourses  roost  eloquent  music  from  a  brace  of 
lawli  harps,  and  capers  the  national  dancea  with  all  the  agility  and  grace  of  an  Alpine  goat— jumping,  cnr- 
friaking  and  frolicking  around  his  lady  love  with  an  activity  that,  like  the  virtues  of  a  quack  medi- 
lanst  be  seen  to  be  believed.    Bachler,  the  elder  Tyrolien,  is  a  prodigious  wonder ;  his  voice  embracea 
known  quality,  and  he  can  **  murmur  you  as  gentle  aa  a  sucking  dove,  and  anon,  roar  you  like  a  lion." 
IWckarlone  and  wonderful  power  of  his  falsetto  ia  truly  astonishing;  and  hwporiamenio  di  voce  being  extremely 
YbCbcI,  the  transition  is  imperceptible.  The  echo  terzetle,  with  an  original  sob,  was  a  masterly  performance; 
wd  hia  gsiire  song  ia  a  curious  illustration  of  that  malady  ef  the  mountaineers.    His  accompaniments  on  the 
T— "*J"*  were  marked  with  correctness  and  exquisite  grace.    Tbe  rude  German  patois  in  which  the  words  of 
the  Bslodies  are  framed,  is  but  little  suited  to  the  soOness  of  musical  expression ;  but  the  singers,  by  a  dia- 
tiatl  niieiance  and  musical  expression,  rounded  the  volumes  of  consonants  into  clear  and  exquisite  harmony. 
Thsdber  of  the  songs  into  EngUsk,  as  it  is  called,  deserves  some  notice  for  the  elegance  of  his  translation; 
ake  a  couple  of  verses  from  the  "  Tyrdese  in  America  .-"— 

Philadelphia  ia  a  town.  And  the  people  are  so  kind, 
Splendid  and  vast ;  Happy  and  gooil ; « 

Where  one  sees  carriages  and  horsemen,  I  should  like  to  be  an  American, 
Daah  by  so  last.  By  my  sonl  1  would. 

But  the  crowning  glory  ia  reserved  for  the  following  verse . — 

Here  thny  know  what  life  is,  and  money 

Doea  so  abound, 
The  people  voyage  in  "  big  ahipa," 

All  the  worid  round. 

At  Alpine  Singera  are  worthy  a  visit,  not  only  from  their  adnal  desert,  which  is  greet,  but  from  the  mo- 
live  of  their  visit  to  the  shores  of  America.  The  son  of  Bachler,  when  recently  marrieil  to  the  interesting  Ba- 
li^ wa  aafiittuaately  inclodad  in  the  last  draught  of  men  made  by  the  Austrians  for  the  recruitul  of  their 
■tteiy  Ibree.  A  long  series  of  years  must  the  sronnger  Bachler  pnas  in  the  regiment,  unless  his  family  are 
riiiio  niae  the  price  of  hia  redemption — they  are  now  employed  upon  that  holy  errand,  and  the  father  and 
ti  wife  blend  their  voices  in  the  simple  ballads  of  their  native  hills,  to  gain  in  a  foreign  land^the  land  of 
le  means  of  liberty  for  the  husband  and  the  son. 


BIG     SHIPS. 

TW  Pbsixsylvania — the  most  perfect  specimen  of  modem  handicraft — has  been  safely  committed  to 
ha  destined  element  The  launch  was  perfect,  and  created  enthusiastic  delight  in  the  minds  of  tho 
Jhigcal  bqply  of  spectators  that  ever  congregated  on  or  about  the  river.  Tho  Pennsylvania  is  undoubtedly 
thtf  Bonarch  of  the  seas;  we  have  heard  of  larger  cnft— -we  have  seen  longer — bat  we  doubt  if  it  is  in 
fta  pov^er  of  man  to  frame  a  vessel  mora  complete  in  all  the  essential  qualities.  Objections  have  been  made 
la  the  cnormoosness  of  her  bulk,  but  it  is  conHdently  asserted  by  experienced  shipwrights  and  nautical  vete- 
MH  of  high  repute,  that  owing  to  the  auperiority  of  her  build,  she  will  be  as  easily  handled  as  any  of  the 
cnek  eeventy-foura. 

"  Big  ships"  have  uniformly  been  unfortunate  in  their  career;  the  huge  monsters  built  to  gratify  the  fancies 
tf  various  nations,  alihoogh  scarcely  exceeding  the  tonnage  of  many  of  our  Atlantic  packets,  have  generally 
pioved  heavy  useless  craft,  unmanageable  in  a  gale,  and  ridiculously  impotent  in  war.  The  Dutch,  in  the 
■eridian  of  their  naval  greatness,  never  exceeded  ninety-gun  ships;  and  though  firkt-rates,  as  they  are  termed, 
bava  lieen  built  in  Engtand  and  France,  they  have  been  regarded  rather  as  vessels  of  superior  show  than  of 
idditifl»al  practical  power. 

There  ia  very  little  doubc  but  that  the  alicienta  oocaaiooally  constructed  veaaela  equal  in  magnitude  to  any 
r  t  ki  MMMen  of  Bodan  Cuntii    The  nondad  aisa  of  the  Xiii^  bnilt  by  PloleBy  Philopater,  or  the  cedaK 
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gbip  of  Sewwlrii,  or  the  wonderful  craft  bailt  by  Arehimedee,  by  order  of  Hiero,  oontainiog  ■aflSctent 
lor  the  conitractioD  of  fifly  galleyi.  The  curioun  clenicisi  may  read  a  lengthy  account  of  this  leviatk 
Atheneus*  Feast  of  the  Scphistt.  Thia  ahip  eontained,  beside  the  requisite  arrangements,  a  roagnificem  t 
of  Venus,  superb  banqueting  apartments  with  floors  inlaid  uith  scenes  from  the  Iliad,  elegant  gallen>a» 
•tables,  and  fish-pondu.  When  this  floating  city  was  finished,  the  monarch  perceived  that  there  was 
port  in  Sicily  capable  of  receiving  ii ;  he,  therefore,  flUed  the  ship  with  grain,  and  sent  it  as  a  preai 
Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  who  was  much  in  want  of  com. 

Constantius  built  a  vessel  of  aaflicient  capability  to  remove  the  largest  of  the  obelisks  that  stood  befii 
temple  of  the  sun  at  Heliopolis,  and  weighed  fifteen  hundred  tons.  His  father,  Constanline,  had  remove 
of  the  obelisks  to  Byzantium,  but,  frightened  at  the  size  of  the  third,  had  abandoned  all  idea  of  disturbin 
His  son  succeeded,  and  even  transported  the  enormous  block  to  Rome,  and  erected  ii  in  the  circus 
Vatican,  where  it  now  stands.  Besides  the  crank,  unmanageable  burthen  of  the  obelisk,  the  vessel  was 
up  with  eleven  hundred  and  thirty*eight  tons  of  grain — making  in  all  twenty-six  hundred  and  thirt] 
tons,  almost  the  barthen  of  tha  Pennsylvania.  How  this  craA  would  have  astonished  Cicero,  who  men 
ship  of  nny-six  tons  as  a  vessel  of  remarkable  capacity. 

Aner  these  ancient  leviathans,  the  largest  ships  on  record  are  the  celebrated  Saa/isfima  Triwidat 
pride  of  the  Spanish  navy;  the  French  vessel,  the  gigantic  Commerce  de  MareeUUs,  the  English  Grtai  j 
Th»  Caledonia,  and  The  Great  Michael,  whose  warlike  appurtenances  are  described  as  **  bassiis,  mj 
hagten,  culverings,  flings,  falcons,  double  dogs,  and  pestilent  serpenters."  These  wondrous  specimens  of 
architecture  in  the  olden  time,  had  prodigiously  high  boMv  and  figured  stems,  immense  beaks  and  solid  • 
at  the  stem,  with  lowers  at  each  side  of  the  poop  and  gang^-ays — looking  like  the  turrets  of  a  casK 
chateau.  The  signal  lantern  on  the  poop  of  the  Great  Harry  was  on  a  level  with  the  round  topa,  on 
Ihe  height  of  her  extremities,  and  the  sudden  sinking-in  at  midships.  She  had  four  roasts,  with  lops  ac 
round,  and  shaped  like  huge  inverted  cones.  Gilt  worK,  carving,  and  gaudy  streamers  were  profosel; 
tered  over  her  hull  and  rigging.  She  cost  $550,000  dollars,  an  enormous  sum  in  those  days,  yet  was  no 
one  thousand  tons  burthen.     She  was  burnt  at  Woolwich  through  the  negligence  of  persons  aboard. 

Henry  VIII.,  in  the  year  1512.  built  "  the  largest  ship  in  the  world.*'  It  was  thus  that  the  English 
minated  The  Regent,  yet  she  did  not  exceed  one  thousand  tons.  She  was  burnt  while  engaging  the  gr« 
rack  of  Brest ;  both  ships  were  blown  up,  and  uixteen  hundred  men  destroyed.  To  replace  the  Reg« 
king  built  a  larger  ship,  and  named  it  Henri,  Oiocede  Dieu. 

The  E^st  India  Company,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  built  a  ship  of  twelve  hundred  tons,  and  named  i 
TVoies  Increase.    She  was  also  considered  the  greatest  ever  built,  and  the  Royal  Family  attended  liar  ii 
She  was  lost  when  returning  from  a  voyage  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  nearly  all  her  crew  were  cast  away, 
this  mishap,  James  himself  built  a  vessel  of  fourteen  hundred  tons,  and  mounting  sixty-four  pieces  of  oalfl 
he  gave  it  to  his  son  Henry,  who  named  it  after  his  own  dignity.  The  Prince. 

The  unfortunate  but  gifted  monarch,  Eric  XIV.,  of  Sweden,  lost,  in  a  sea  fight  with  the  fleet  of  Fn 
Ut  of  Denmark,  his  mammoth  ship,  which  is  described  as  having  been  of  enormous  bulk,  and  nountiB 
hundred  pieces  of  brass  cannon.  The  vessels  of  the  enemy  surroimded  her,  and  being  diflicult  id  n 
was  easily  overpowered,  and  set  on  fire.  She  is  presumed  to  have  been  the  largest  man-of-war  that  wa 
built 

The  English  navy  boasts  of  several  vessels  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns,  two  of  which,  The  Latd 
and  The  Waterloo,  have  never  been  in  commission.  The  Lord  Ndaon,  launched  July  the  4ih,  1814,  fro 
King's  Yard,  Woolwich,  is  the  largest  man-of-war  in  the  service,  but  is  something  smaller  than  the  Pi 
vania,  as  the  following  comparison  will  evince. 

Pennsj^vama.  Lord  Nd 
Feet  Inch.    Feet  Is 

Length  from  figure-head  to  stem-gallery, 247    6        244    0 

Length  on  the  range  of  the  lower  gun-deck» 205    6        205    1 

Length  of  the  keel  for  tonnage, 173    6        170    1 

Breadth  extreme, • ^^.    ...      58    1}        54    € 

Depth  in  the  hold, 4x.     ..      259  280 

Perpendicular  height  from  botton  of  kael  to  rail  amidtUfi^     •    •   ^    .    .      54    9  53    9 

Length  of  the  foremast, t   -    •    -    -    120    0        118    1 

Diameter  of        ditto,       f....        38  33 

Length  of  the  mainmast, •....    132    0         127    9 

Diameter  of        ditto, 40  39 

Length  of  the  main-top  mast, 70    0  779 

Length  of  the  mainyard, 110    0         109'   S 

Diameter  of       ditto, 90  99 

Draft  of  water,        250  S5fl 

Tonnage 3000    0      9617    9 

MnmberofgQiii, 1360        1901 
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THE    HALF    BREED. 


A      TALE      OF      SOUTH      AMERICA 


BjtADCft,  imagine  th3ree1f  transported  to  the  thirty- 

degree  of  wuthem  latitude,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 

bate  of  the  giant  Andes.  The  ground  is  broken 

'^-'Wd  Mnj  ridgei.  whereon  grow  various  species  of 

CKiiii  and  thorny  plants,  with  here  and  there  some 

biantifol  wild  flowers.     Some   scattered    algarrova 

trees  are  seen  in  clumps;  and  the  golden  barked  cha- 

ur  pieieaii  ita  mellow  fruit  to  the  hand  of  the  gatherer, 

if  perehanee  any  one  should  approach  in  that  wild 

nfioa.    On  yonder  steep  track,  up  the  mountain  side, 

dMrsis  something  moving,  which  looks  in  the  dis* 

,     luice  like  a  slender  thread.     l>x>k  yet  cither,  and 

you  will  see  that  it  is  a  herd  of  gimnticucM  advancing 

in  single  file.  Hah!  they  have  brnken  up  their  orderly 

Bsrrii.  and  are  eonfusedly  sc-atiered  over  iho  rocky 

Muface.    An  animal  is  bounding  upon  one  of  them. 

Itii  i  puma  (silver  lion);  the  sharp  fangs  are  Hxed 

it  die  gaanaco's  neck,  and  vain  is  his  speed  up  the 

MoBf  btight.    He  falls,  and  the  b<x]y  is  at  the  disposal 

^    of  the  ipMler.     Cast  your  glance  higher !     Heed  not 

B  the  guy  ibx  which  is  looking  at  you  within   five 

Y    jvd».  It  ii  rarely  that  he  looks  on  a  human  being ; 

tBd  lis  does  not  yet  understand  that  there  are  modaa 

tf  doiiy  hurt  to  a  foe,  besides  teeth  and  nails.  Hither! 

Midler!  press  not  onwards  in  that  direction;  look  at 

^pied  aniiaal  of  black  and  white,  close  to  the  old 

not.  Small  and  pretty  though  he  be,  he  is  a  fearful 

^  He  is  a  zirillo,  and  if  you  approach  too  near, 

hii  poisonous  odour  will  infect  you,  and  shut  yuu  out 

fiuB  cooirounion  with  your  fellows  for  six  months  to 

<!ome.    Now,  mount  this  point  of  rock,  and  look  up- 

Wdi!    Mark  the  ridged  stee(«  rising  one  above  the 

oAer,  with  an  uncertain  bluish  hi|e>,  whioMUf  de- 

cnvc«  the  vi<«iofi.    That  last  <me  ia  more  <|Pket,  for 

^  jagged  outline  iH  backed  by  th«  •wrmi  snow  of 

^  main  ridge,  whose  summit  is  teat  in  the  clouds^ 

Tom  your  gaze  eastwards  over  the  unbroken  expanse 

tf  the  boundless  plains ;  the  sea  of  grass,  where  the 

^U  rider,  on  his  desert-bom  steed,  revels  in  the  very 

^nkenneas  of  freedom,  with  the  green  level  below, 

^  the  blue  sky  above  him,  laughing  to  scorn  the 

t^  soQ-parched  Arab  and  his  barren  sands,  which 

Qit  his  oMvements  by  starving  the  animal  that  bears 

■i^   The  day  shall  come,  when  we  will  soonr  those 

Piuas  together,  in  the  full  tide  of  rapiare,  with  a 

k^dnd  ganant  alaeda  lo  each  separate  saddle.    We 

L 


^ 


will,  I  tell  you,  but  not  now.  It  is  near  the  time  that 
they  bum  the  grass,  and  I  like  not  a  blackened  surface 
beneath  an  unshodden  hoof.  When  the  young  grasa 
hath  matted  over  the  ashes  of  the  old.  and  half  whis- 
tles as  the  limbs  of  the  coursers  dnsh  through  ita 
crisp  intertwinings, — then  is  the  season  of  joy;  and 
beneath  the  well  armed  holes  and  the  unerring  lazo, 
neither  the  speed  of  the  wild  deer,  nor  of  the  wilder 
ostrich,  shall  be  found  availing.  Ila!  your  color 
mounts  and  your  heart  beats  high.  It  may  well  be 
so ;  for  if  aught  of  rapture  exist  on  earth,  yonder 
grainy  desert  can  yield  it.  But  turn  your  glance 
southward,  where  yonder  smnll  stream  is  meandering 
over  the  low  and  narrow  valley.  Trace  its  upward 
course,  and  mark  where  the  hills  separate  on  either 
hand ;  and  even  the  giant  crest  of  the  snowy  ridge  is 
cloven,  OS  if  to  leave  a  paihwsy  for  the  purposes  of 
roan.  It  is  the  southern  pass  from  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Andes,  to  the  fair  region  of  Chile,  along  which, 
in  by-gono  years,  caravans  of  laden  wagons— the 
land-ships  of  the  Pampas — were  accustomed  to  travel 
under  the  escort  of  Blandengui  soldiers,  ere  renegado 
Christians  had  taught  the  Pampos  tribes  to  combat  and 
conquer  their  brethren. 

It  was  during  the  summer  of  the  year  ****  that  a 
traveller,  well  clad  und  well  mounicd.  and  accompa* 
nied  by  a  hardy  lookitig  guide,  who  drove  before 
him  a  pack-horse  and  several  spare  saddle  horses^ 
stopped  to  rest  for  the  night  near  the  stream  before 
described,  just  as  the  sun  sank  in  the  ridges  of  clouds 
which  surmounted  the  summit  of  the  snowy  range. 
The  boraas  were  quickly  tethered  out  to  feed  by  the 
guide,  whiie  'all  patron  lighted  a  fire,  on  which  he 
piled  severA^Jhrge  branches  of  the  dense  algarrova 
wood,  which  is  nearlv  asdurnhle  as  roal,  for  fuel,  and 
then  sat  hiniMclf  down  on  his  saddle  trappings  with  an 
air  of  great  contentment,  while  he  stript  off  his  poncho, 
or  Indian  mantle,  and  appeared  clad  in  a  shooting 
JHcket  of  blyf  cloth,  containing  a  host  of  pockets,  and 
slung  over  iK^Mveral  loose  pouches  or  havresaca,  con- 
structed i|£M||iee  sail-cloth.  Having  examined  a 
(bwling-pHH||iich  he  carried,  he  drew  the  charge 
and  wiped  it  oat,  afler  which  he  re-loaded  it,  and 
added  a  ball  to  the  small  shot,  apparently  by  way  of 
additional  aec^irity  for  the  night  Then  spreading  hie 
poncho  oo  the  ground,  he  proceeded  to 'empty  his 
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pockett  and  poaches  of  their  heterogeneous  contents. 
Plants,  birds,  stones,  insects,  and  various  reptiles, 
were  laid  out  in  order ;  and  the  guide,  having  placed 
by  his  skJe  a  rude  square  trunk,  formed  of  the  ua- 
tanned  hide  of  an  ox,  with  the  hair  on,  he  took  from 
it  several  tin  caseaaod  wooden  boxes,  wiih  an  assort- 
ment of  papers,  19  which  he  proceeded  to  dispose  of 
his  tnaaures  of  natural  history,  after  skinning  his 
birds,  and  rubbing  them  with  red  peiq^er,  contained 
in  a  small  ealabash.  The  age  of  the  traveller  might 
be  about  forty,  and  the  expression  of  his  handsome 
ooontenance  was  remarkably  benevolent  While  he 
vnm  thus  occupied,  his  guide  was  busied  roasting 
some  small  but  long  stripe  of  beef,  which  he  dexter- 
OBsly  threaded  on  a  thin  stick  of  algarrova,  and  placed 
in  a  slanting  position  over  the  fire.  The  guide  was  con- 
aiderably  younger  than  his  patron,  and  was  garbed  in 
the  ordinary  habiliments  of  the  Gaucho  peasantry, 
viz.  a  spepies  of  kilt,  and  loose  cotton  drawers,  with 
a  roand  jacket  and  straw  hat,  all  marvellously  dirty, 
fhxB  the  length  of  time  they  had  been  worn  un- 
changed on  the  journey.  His  swarthy  features  gave 
indications  of  great  intelligence,  and  his  muscular 
and  well  moulded  limbs  marked  him  out  as  a  *' re- 
spectable man,'*  which  phrase,  in  Spanish,  means  one 
who  well  understands  how  to  make  his  hand  keep 
his  head.  Having  carefully  eyed  the  proceedings  of 
his  patron,  he  broke  silence  in  the  intonation  of  Ian- 
.    gnage  peculiar  to  the  class  he  belonged  to. 

**  Senor,  now  that  your  honour  has  done  with  those 
birds,  it  will  be  well  to  roast  them  for  supper,  instead 
of  leaving  them  for  the  foxes !" 
fe  **  Do  so,  Pablo !     I  should  like  to  oiwige  beef  for 

poultry  for  once." 

**  Ah,  if  we  could  but  light  upon  a  quiriquincho." 

**  An  armadillo,  you  mean,  Pablo.  I  want  a  speci- 
men of  a  shell." 

^  **  And  [  should  like  a  specimen  of  the  meat,  patron. 
Bat  what  do  you  intend  to  make  of  all  these  little 
mimalsf  Are  they  for  remedies!"  (medicinal  pur- 
poses.) 

**  No,  Pablo,  they  are  to  show,  when  I  return  to  my 
own  country.*' 

"  You  must  never  return,  patron.  What  will  all 
the  people  in  Mendora  do,  now  that  they  have  been 
so  long  accustomed  to  be  cured  by  you  f  They  will 
never  trust  themselves  again  in  the  hands  of  that 
kill-all,  Don  Bonifacio.'* 

"How  did  they  manage  before  I  arrived,  P&blo? 
Bat  that  beef  is  roasted  enough,  and  lam^ngry.  By 
oar  lady,  the  night  is  chilly.  The  breese  ihat  blows 
over  the  mountain  tops  pierces  from  bMKt  to  back. 
Give  me  the  horn  of  wine,  Pablo,  and  see  to  the  hide- 
lashings,  that  they  remain  firm  round  the  barrel.  It 
will  be  three  days  yet,  ere  we  are  in  Chile." 

The  traveller  drank  off  the  presented  draught  with 
apparent  content,  and  Pablo  handed  bfpkthe  rude 
aptt  with  the  meat,  to  help  himselC 

"  Not  a  crumb  of  bread  left,  Pal 

"  Not  one,  patron ;  but  here  is  xmMHHM  maise- 
flower  in  the  kid-skin  bag.  3iall  iW^WOUnt  with 
water,  for  your  honor  T" 

-DoaOfVMo.    And  the  fim  hacienda  we  come  10 


in  Chile,  we  will  have  wine  hot  breed,  thoogh  ws 
by  half  a  day  for  it" 

"  Take  this  partridge,  patron,  thongfa  it  would  h 
been  better  had  yon  left  the  skin  on  it" 

^  Bah !  Pablo,  that  is  the  wild  pigeon,  as  bittei 
gall." 

**Your  own  fault,  patron,  for  skinning  it  1 
must  bo  the  partridge,  then— the  two  birds  are 
easily  distinguished  except  by  taste,  when  skim 
This  is  a  bad  time  for  pigoons,  fpr  they  feed  on 
bitter  seeds.  But,  patron!  your  honor  has  not 
told  me,  why  we  have  come  ihis  long  way  rouuc 
get  to  Chile,  when  the  Portillo  was  at  our  right-hs 
and  invitingly  open." 

"  Why,  Pablo,  I  wanted  to  collect  the  curv 
plants  which  are  nut  to  bo  found  farther  north.  A 
I  wished  also  to  see  this  part  of  the  Andes,  now  tl 
the  Pampas  Indians  are  at  peace  with  Mendo9a,  a 
the  province  of  Conceprion  is  free  from  robben. 
would  have  been  no  easy  task  last  year,  when  11 
chcira  held  the  pass ;  and  perhaps,  next  year,  m 
other  robber  will  do  the  same  thing.  We  have 
lucky  time  of  it  just  now." 

"  That  Pincheira  was  a  desperate  villain,  patno.' 

"So  I  have  heard,  Pablo;  but  who  is  hst  i 
where  does  be  come  from?  and,  above  all,  whi 
has  he  gone  to  ?" 

"  He  is  the  son  of  a  royalist  officer,  whom  G 
confound! — by  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  Csciqa 
of  the  tribe  of  Pchuenches.  He  held  a  commisn) 
in  the  army  of  the  king ;  and  when  La  Patha  n 
triumphant,  he  turned  common  robber,  as  chief  ai 
band  of  Indians  and  rencgado  Christians.  Since 
was  last  defeated  by  the  Chilcno  troops,  when  he  h 
the  impudence  to  call  himself  Viceroy  of  Chile,  it 
supposed  that  he  has  contrived  to  pass  over  to  Chiloe 
to  Quintanills.  But  hark,  patron !  what  shouting 
that?" 

Both  instantly  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  retired  t( 
distance  from  the  fire,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  I 
numerous  voices  that  were  borne  upon  the  wind ;  a 
not  without  considerable  fear,  when  they  reflecl 
upon  the  bad  name  the  neighborhood  they  were 
had  no  long  time  before  acquired.    Tliere  was 
moon,  but   the  night  was  bright  and  starlit    Tl 
listened  anxiously  for  a  while,  and  Pablo  ascenc 
the  trunk  of  one  of  the  algarrova  trees,  when 
practised  ear  distinguished  the  heavy  tramp  of  cat 
Without   another  word,  he    instantly   went   to 
stream,4BBi  filled  a  goat-skin  bag  with  water,  wh 
he  pouM^Bn  the  fire,  and  extinguished  it,  devoc 
hoping  ^Sn,  as  it  was  close  under  a  rising  bank,  it  1 
not  been  seen  by  the  approaching  party,  whom 
strongly  suspected  to  be  maraudera,  on  account 
their  numbers  and  apparent  security.    This  suspie 
he  communicated  to  his  patron ;  and,  by  his  directi 
forthwith  saddled   two  horses,  and   untethered 
others  ready  for  loading,  when  they  retired   to 
greater  distance  from  the  spot  where  their  fire  1 
been.    Still  the  sounds  continaed  to  approadu  1 
the  lowing  of  cattle  was  distinctly  heard.  While  d 
were  painfully  watching,  they  observed  a  blaae  ih 
up  at  the  distance  of  a  few  bandied  yards  (tarn  M 
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mi,miiyB  light  incratMd,  they  distiogaithed  wveral 
ma  Ntted  rooiKl,  in  the  act  of  prepariog  their  nip- 
pv;  while  other  perMm,  on  honeback,  from  time  to 
tiflie  lode  ap  to  them. 

*  What  do  you  moke  them  out  to  be,  Pablo  7"  aiked 
Ui  patron. 

"Thievei,  patron,  I  fear,  but  not  Indians.  I  will 
|M  cloaer  to  them.'* 

Od  his  hands  alid  kneei  Pablo  approached  ;  and  ia- 
vond  by  tome  low  bushes  of  a  saline  plant,  called 
kuK.  be  was  enabled  to  listen  to  their  conversation. 
For  a  while  he  waa  uncertain,  but  at  length  he  recog- 
UMi  the  features  of  a  cattle  dealer  he  had  known  in 
Neodeca,  and,  springing  on  his  feet,  he  joined  the 

'Friend  Pablo,  is  it  thyself  or  thy  ghost  ?  Where, 
in  die  name  of  wonder,  hast  thou  come  from  ?" 

'1  ksd  just  done  what  thou  art  about  to  do,  Anto- 
M— sopped ;  but  thou  and  thy  comrades  have  given 
Hand  my  patron  a  fright.   Where  are  ye  bound  to  7" 
'  *To  Chile,  to  sell  a  thousand  head  of  cattle  we 
kivt  with  OS.    They  are  worth  ten  dollars  a  head  in 
Ckils,!  am  told.    We  shall  make  some  profit,  as  we 
boi|ht  cheap.*' 
"Am  whom  V  asked  Pablo,  with  a  grin. 
*'Tim  the  Pampas  Indians ;  we  have  a  safe  con- 
dHtioB  ooe  of  the  Caciques  in  order  to  traffic.*' 

"Wkat  did  ye  change  away  for  the  cattle  7"  asked 
Fkhkk 

"0!  as  oraal,  beads  and  knives,  and  some  lance- 
biidib  and  boom  few  sabres ;  much  red  baize,  sugar, 
tokaeeo^  bal»  above  all,  wine  and  brandy." 

"Alt  the  Pampas  Indians  turned  cattle-breeders  7" 
wkd  FMo,  with  a  knowing  look. 
"Tkeyare  not  likely,'*  replied  Antonio,  with  a 
Ut^ile  at  knowmg  in  reply,  **  while  they  can  pro- 
(■Btbm  at  an  easier  rate." 
'Wks  has  aufiered  this  time  f" 
'Ths  Estancias  (graxing  farms)  of  Cordova  and 
liHM  Ayrea.    Santa  F^  would  have  been  the  same, 
9if  thay  had  nothing  to  lose.    The  Chinos  (common 
liefaune  for  the  Indians)  carried  off  safely  ten  thou- 
md  bead.   Well,  'tis  an  ill  wind  blows  nobody  good." 
"What  have  they  cost  you  per  head  7" 
"flomething  under  a  dollar.    Beads  Were  cheap, 
■dthe  English  bring  aabres  and  knives  for  almost 
aoAifig.    Eicellent  ones,  too,  lor  our  purpose,  for 
ikcjr  will  break  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinos  when  they 
fst»  use  them.    Our  speculation  will  be  a  good  one, 
if  we  once  reach  Cliile  safely.    The  boasting  Porte- 
aa  (natives  of  the  Port,  Bocnoa  Ayres)  who  get  all 
lb  datica  on  goods,  will  be  squared  up  with  in  this 
fahion.     But  who  is  your  patron  now  T* 
**  Don  Juan,  the  foreign  physician." 
*■  Don  Juan.    Ava  Maria,  but  he  is  a  good  man  I 
Fsidi  him,  Pftblo,  fetch  him ;  we  all  want  curing  of 
eonplainla." 

"  But  Don  Joan  is  knowing  in  the  brand  marks  of 
CMia.    What  will  he  say  when  he  seea  them !" 
**How  will  he  know  that  we  have  not  bought 
of  ibm  fslanci«raa(grBSien)r 

b0  hnrnfa  that,  thraa  moona  aincey  the 
dad  not  1mt«  lh«  catudflioi  a  hoot" 


"  Well,  it  matters  not.  Don  Juan  has  lived  long 
enough  in  Mendo(;4i  to  understand  that  each  pmvince 
must  look  nder  iiKclf.  The  Indians  had  got  the  cattle, 
and  the  Mcndocinos  might  as  well  gel  a  good  bargain 
as  leave  it,  as  neither  Porteno  inr  Cordovese  had  any 
chance  of  getting  a  hoof  back,  unless  on  the  same 
terms.  Every  one  for  himself,  and  God  for  us  all !  If 
we  remain  poor  men,  how  can  we  pay  our  physician 
well  7  Don  Juan  is  a  reasonable  man,  and  knows 
that  every  one  must  get  his  living.  The  English 
heretics  on  the  sea,  I  have  heard  tell,  used  to  lob  all 
the  bullion  ships  they  met  with  in  the  time^of  tht 
king;  and,  not  many  years  past,  they  took  four  galeona 
loaded  with  treoKurc,  just  as  they  were  entering  a 
Spanish  port,  ono  of  which  blew  up.  Don  Juan,  who 
is  an  Englishman,  though  no  heretic,  but  a  good 
Catholic,  muut  hear  rcaM)n.  and  not  blanio  us  for 
doing  by  land  wliai  his  countrymen  aro  cccustomed 
to  do  by  sea." 

"True,"  replied  Pablo,  with  a  nod  of  assent.  "  Very 
true !  but  I  wish  I  had  known  of  this  traHlck.  I 
would  have  had  a  share  in  it,  oven  at  the  risk  of  Don 
Juan's  displeasure.  He  would  have  forgiven  me  af- 
terwards." 

**  But  why  should  Don  Juan  be  so  displeased,  and 
wherefore  are  you  afraid  of  hiiu  ?" 

"Afraid!  Antonio;  look  at  these  knife  wounds.  I 
am  afraid  of  nothing.  But  Don  Juan  cured  me  when 
I  was  all  but  dead  of  a  fever,  and  gave  me  money 
besides,  as  I  was  poor.  So  I  owe  him  a  life.  But  he 
is  a  strange  cavalier,  and  has  a  notion  of  civilizing 
the  Indians,  and  making  Christians  of  them,  as  the 
Jesuits  did  fonnerly ;  and  has  bought  a  large  estancia, 
near  the  river  Diamanca,  from  the  Pehuenchea 
tribes." 

*'Ha!  ha!  ha!  He  is  a  good  man,  but  how  simple! 
he  might  as  well  have  bought  a  piece  of  yonder  blue 
sky,  to  breed  cattle  on." 

The  subject  of  their  conversation  now  rode  upland 
was  received  with  general  expresions  of  pleasiiM^ 
while  Pablo  was  sent  away  for  the  wine  barrel  and 
baggage.  After  they  had  supped,  and  were  in  fuU 
glee,  taking  turns  to  rest,  and  watch  the  cattle,  which 
were  grazing  aroimd  the  valley,  all  found  time  to 
compl||||i  of  some  corporeal  ailment,  for  which  they 
wanted  a  remedy  ;  and  the  benevolent  physician  lis- 
tened in  the  most  kindly  manner,  giving  them  the 
advice  he  deemed  requisite.  Sweet  was  the  sleep 
into  which  he  aoon  after  sunk  on  his  simple  couch  of 
horse-trappfaigf,  spread  on  the  grassy  turf;  while  sur- 
rounded  by  tiia  rude,  but  kindly  men.  whose  hearts 
he  had  won  by  the  beneficence  of  his  disposition, 
which  constantly  showed  itself  in  words  and  acts, 
alike  unpremeditated.  To  look  on  that  scene  by  the 
light  of  the  watch-fire,  to  which  many  trees  had  con- 
tributed, while  the  half-savage  looking  beings,  sat  on 
the  earth,  around  the  cultivated  roan  of  high  civilisa- 
tion, amidst  the  mournful  lowings  of  the  stolen  cattle; 
might  haT»  itifred  up  in  the  philosophic  mind,  many 
sources  of  deep  thought  as  to  the  origin  and  definition 
of  good  and  evil. 

So  aoon  as  the  morning  star  peeped  above  the  hori- 
■on,  all  were  in  motiODy  preparing  to  continue  their 
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pmn9y  acroas  the  mountain  range ;  and  eiir  friend 
9lHt  Juan  was  not  di«p1eafied  at  the  addition  to  his 
meort.    The  catile  drivers  were  twelve  in  number, 
and  with  a  thousand  head  of  bulls  and  cowk,  of  some- 
whett  restive  diapos^on,   they  ha<l  quite   suflicient 
fiOTfr  in  hand  ;^  that  it  was  only  at  intervals  that 
IHbtrJimir  could  glean  information  from  them  respect* 
mg  the  localities  and  the  plants  he  met  with ;  and 
€9mt  his  guide  Pablo  felt  more  disp(»sition  to  attend 
tr  the  exciting  sport  of  cattle  driving,  than  to  answer 
fUBaciuns  respecting  mutters  whoso  utility  he  could 
mat  cooprehend.     As  they  advanced,  the  valley  be- 
cm9  broader,  and  various  grassy  ravines  opened  into 
if  ad  iTTtervals.  up  which  the  cattle  continually  stray- 
ed f  so  that  it  became  ncceswry  fiir  half  the  men  to 
g»on  ahead,  to  keep  thorn  in  the  right  track.     At  mid- 
dby,  they  reached  a  spot  where  the  hills  on  cither  side 
wnm  in  tall  cliffi,  and  the  valley  narrowed  so,  that 
thera  was  only  space  on  one  side  fur  a  road,  and  on 
fftff  other  for  the  stream,  which  ran  deeply  and  rapidly 
4ann.    At  this  spot,  the  cattle  were  necessarily  hud- 
^kd  close   together ;  and   they   were  scarcely   got 
ShrMigh  the  narrow  pass  to  a  more  open  spot,  when  a 
huSaC  guonacfiea  were  seen  to  dash  away  from  the 
yoMtttn  on  which  they  had  been  feeding,  and  rush  up 
a  track  on  the  mountain  side.     At  this  spirit-stirring 
s^hr,  rhe  men  forgot  their  cattle,  and  spurred   their 
borsctr  irp  the  stoop  path,  till  there  was  no  pomihiliiy 
•f  advTjncing  firther,  nnd  then  dismounting,  ih»y  set 
Vtt  tno  fine  dogs,  who  needed  no  urging  to  follow  their 
yny;  yet  the  voices  of  the  men  rang  loadly,  as  they 
k    tchoffd  from  rock  to  rock,  while  they  cheered  their 
LAijiiT-fuoicd  friends  on  their  task.     O!  it  was  a  joyous 
^RiTRF,  with  the  bright  sun  over-head,  and  a  green  val- 
ley below,  and  the  gurgling  clear  stream,  alternating 
ynth  (ho  precipitous  crags,  and  the  fixed  attention  oi 
iff  tor  the  animating  sport,  and  the  shouts  of  rapture 
■i  the  d<^  gradually  gained  on  their  chase.  At  length 
tAeycame  up  with  their  prey ;  but  heeding  not  those 
nlkonr  they  firat  reached,  they  sprang  through  the 
whole  body,  nnd  fairly  turned  them  back  upon  their 
IfOtMeps.     Don  Juan,  who  had  hitherto  been  merely 
irafrhrng,  now  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  pre- 
fiireif  his  gun,  which  he  successfully  discharged  on 
%be  tint  who  appmached;  and  at  the  report,  lateral 
Mhen  were  so  Hiarilod,  that  they  rprung  madly  over 
Cde  sleep,  and  were  d:i8hed  to  pieces.     Some  few  out 
•r  the  herd  escaped  the  lazos  of  the  hti.'iters.  dashed 
■  dcmn  the  valley  nnd   escaped,  the  dogs  being  too 
treatied  to  pursue  them ;  and  moreover,  occupied  in 
scfraling  themselves  with  the  blood  of  those  the  hun- 
ser.s  rifanghtered  with  their  knives. 

""To  our  work,  t^omradesl"  exclaimed  Antonio,  so 
«nuu  M  tile  bi'Zoar  stones*  had  been  extracted  from  the 
sTcaghtcrcd  animals. 

"  Shall  we  not  carry  some  of  the  guanaco  meat 
with  mr  asked  Don  Juan. 

«ir  your  honor  wishes  it.'*  replied  Antonio;  *'  but 
not  for  us.  Only  the  poor  .beggarly  Chilenoa  eat 
guar.jeo  from  choice.    We  might  ett  it  if  we  had 

*  Piedrm  bezaUi. — Calculi  finmed  in  the  atuniAcba 
■Tginnacoea. 


nothing  elie;'but  with  a  thowand  head  of  beevM.  «• 
ifhall  hardly  eat  inferior  meat." 

*'  Well,  let  Pablo  put  up  ti^x)  hauncbea  ibr  iBi,aB 
the  baggage  horse.     It  is  as  good  as  ▼enison." 

*'  What  a  strange  taste  !*'  muttered  Antonio  to  In 
fellow  gauchoe,  as  they  again  began  to  gather  iheir 
cattle. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  haste  they  made,  the  amp 
liness  of  the  cattle,  and  the  time  they  had  loat  in  Ai 
guanaco  hunt,  delayed  ihem  so  much,  that  night  ow* 
took  ihem  as  they  were  passing  through  a  ■traggTHii 
grove  of  the  chanar,  the  algarrova,  and  the  tbonqr 
acacia,  which  filled  the  valley  from  aide  to  adsb 
Much  trouble  was  experienced  in  driving  the  ettdt 
away  from  the  shelter  of  the  trees;  and  they  hiA 
scarcely  got  through,  when  a  most  hideous  and  d«iP 
ening  yell  startled  them  back  upon  the  driven,  liid  a 
number  of  horsemen,  dashing  forwards  at  the 
moment,  threw  their  lazos  over  the  heads  of  the 
nished  gauchoe,  and  dragged  most  of  them  to  te 
earth. 

"Indians!  Indians!'*  shouted  Pablo  to  hia  patria« 
and  putting  spurs  to  their  horsea,*^hey  endeav<Mred  l» 
to  ride  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit   But  the 
bfjlas  instantly  led  the  hands  of  many  pursuei 
limbs  of  the  horses  were  fettered,  and  they  aank 
the  groimd,  while  their  riders  were  nooaed  by 
and  they  were  made   prisoners.     Some  few  of  itam 
gauchos  had  been  killed,  while  making  unavailing at-> 
tempts  at  resistance,  and  the  remamder,  with  DtXA 
Juan  and  Publo,  after  their  hands  had  been  bound  be- 
hind their  backs,  were  fastened  upon  horses,  and  Ie& 
away  by  some  of  their  assailants,  whose  numbers  tiM^ 
could  not  discover;    while  the  remainder  ocGOfM 
themselves  with  looking  after  the  cattle,  and  drivioC 
them  up  the  valley.     Don  Juan  spoke  once  or  twin 
to  his  guards ;  but  the  only  reply  was  the  eihibitifla 
of  a  knife,  or  rather  the  pressure  of  the  point  ogaiHl 
his  breast.     He  said  no  more ;  but  sat  atilt  upon  Ui 
horse,  as  it  was  led  forward. 

After  advancing  half  a  league,  the  leader  of  iht 
party  turned  up  a  ravine  leading  southwards,  which 
made  several  windings ;  aOer  which  they  entered  iha 
sandy  bed  of  a  rivulet  that  ran  between  the  stih 
(lendouM  walU  of  lofty  rocks,  and  was  in  some  parti 
intersected  by  fbouniain  masses  of  granite.  At  length 
they  began  to  oticeiid  a  steep  slope,  over  which  the 
Btream  foil;  and  at  the  top  they  emerged  on  a  sniall 
Itrvel  plain,  surmounted  on  all  sides  by  mountains. 
One  of  the  guides  now  placed  his  hand  on  his  roeutlu 
and  gave  vent  to  the  startling  Indian  yell,  which  wtt 
inst.'intly  replied  to.  The  whole  party  then  turned  an 
angle  of  the  mountain  slope,  and  several  large  firea 
were  seen.  They  halted  before  a  large  building* 
formed  of  rough  stones,  ptled  one  on  another,  wiihoat 
cement,  and  covered  with  a  thatch  of  rushes ;  aeverol 
skins  of  wild  animals  sewn  tc^ether,  serving  aa  a  car- 
lain  instead  of  a  door. 

Don  Juan  and  the  rest  of  the  parly  then  dismonntedt 
and  were  led  to  a  fire,  where  a  guard  of  wild  looking 
men  of  white  blood,  and  alio  others  of  the  red 
were  assembled ;  but  all  alike  clod  in  the  lodliK 
tume.  A  nofe  ferociotta  aiaemblafa  it  had  ntnni  ft^ 
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A0  kc  of  Don  Juaa  to  look  upon.  Their  doihing  eon- 
mltd  of  one  poncho  of  gaudy  colon  thrown  over  the 
Aoolden,  and  another  fattened  ronnd  the  waist ;  and 
boon  vnde  from  the  akin  of  a  horse'a  legt,  taken  ofl 
tBtire.  Some  of  the  whiiei  had,  in  addition  to  these, 
int  ragged  and  worn  out  clothing  of  Chrintiuns,  and 
mn  •  species  of  finraging  cap  un  their  head.  Their 
una  were,  for  the  roust  part,  rusty  sabres  and  car 
biitei.  The  Indians  wore  cuirasses  of  hardened  hide, 
imi  bore  long  lances  of  cancn,  headed  with  rude 
poioti  of  irun;  some  of  ihem  hod  sabres,  and  oli 
kuTCB.  Most  of  them  were  bare-headed — if  lung  oitd 
Akk  buthea  of  hair,  which  resembled  the  tail  of  a 
hont  in  all  but  smoothness,  can  bo  called  bare. 
Otben  of  them  wore  a  specieo  of  hide  helmet,  set 
nood  with  ostrich  feathers,  in  the  form  of  a  coronal. 
Id  the  countenances  of  tho  Indians  there  might  be 
•era  1  dull  ferocity,  but  in  tho«e  of  the  whiten  there 
VIS  1  malignant  eiprc»ion  of  diabolic  cunning  which 
eeoMDonly  marks  the  civilized  renegade  when  he 
tnmi  to  the  savage  state. 

One  ifter  another  the  priiKtners  were  removed  from 
amuidihe  fire,  ai^ convoyed  to  the  dwelling,  with  a 
fwiriwtble  inter^'al  of  time   between  each :   Dun 
JiiDva  the  liat  who  was  sumoBoned.    An  Indian 
keld  kin  on  each  aide,  notwithstanding  his  arma  were 
piBMBed;  and  the  akin  curtain  being  lilted,  they  en- 
tend  the  dwelling.    The  apartment  Don  Juan  found 
himelf  in,  was  of  large  size:  in  the  centre  was  piled 
^  a  keep  of  homing  erobera,  aiid  around  the  sides 
wen  rediiniig  a  number  of  armed  white  men  in  tat- 
Ivid  imifiinii,  whose  deficiences  were  made  up  with 
v^noB  aitieles  of  Indian  clothing.   It  was  with  much 
^iffioalifthaC  Don  Juan  recognised  the  uniform  as 
^  of  Spanish  soldiers,  though  those  who  were  there 
evidently  natives  of  Spain.    They  scowled  fero- 
If  npoo   Dun   Juan,  who   was   ushered   by  hifi 
'i  through  n  door  on   the   right   hand,  mmle  of ; 
■OfplinkH,  into  a  bcrond  u|)arlment,  tho  intfriur  of 
*kfcb  KM  hung  Hiund  with  Indiun  poiichiM,  to  servo 
"'i^pngs.     In  the  centre  was  a  chaflng  dish  of  cop- 
9^,(il\td  with  burning  charronl,  and  over  it  wassus- 
podcd  a  kind  of  llat  bowl  of  red  clay,  with  two  ears, 
■put  a  ramrod  of  a  muftkct  which  was  stuck  in  4ie 
Wth  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.    Tallow,  kept  fluid 
if  the  hot  charoual,  was  swimming  in  the  bowl ;  and 
•  ihred  of  filthy  rag  served  as  a  wick.     From  this 
Mine  kind  of  lamp,  proceeded   a   broad  gUre  of 
iMikAy  light,  which  enabled   Don  Juan  carefully  to 
tanine  the  only  tenant  of  the  apartment,  who  re- 
dioed  upon  a  low  couch,  rudely  formed  of  the  pack- 
addles  of  the  mulen,  on  which  waa  spread  a  large 
diy  hide  of  an  ox,  and  upon  that  some  noA  sheepskins, 
Qfwiaid  in  turn  by  ponchos.    The  occupant  was  not 
t  Ban  easily  forgotten,  when  once  looked  upon.     Ho 
una  in  height  about  six  feet,  brood  shoulders,  and  of 
ttoscubr  frame.    His  features  and  dark  complexion, 
m  w^U  aa  hia  otrong  Mack  hair,  evinced  that  he  was 
flf  half  Indian  blood.    His  forehead  waa  of  that  pro- 
pntkn  which  givea  india^ioa  of  strong  intellect,  and 
ft.flMt  roaolved  apirit ;  and  the  uosfaaveo  beard  which 
ItPMid  th«  lower  put  of  hia  ftce,  waa  not  thick 
i^Hlg^  10  bid*  sli  handatMBo  fono.  He  laaaad  a  man 


who  might  have  been  liked,  hut  for  the  <i«ick 
restless  glancing  of  his  full,  black  eye,  which  leUdbs 
tale  of  latent  ferocity.  His  dress  was  princtpidly^ 
the  kind  wurn  by  the  wealthier  class  of  gniirhsi^ 
and  the  jacket  of  overworn  uniform,  with  its  tarniAai 
silver  epaulets,  ifeemcd  to  lell'tho^lho  gauche  «b»- 
tume  hud  been  dMipYed  to  anpp])||p|  want  of  ebaC 
pari  of  tlic  uniform  there  was  no  mcons  of  )mic«raD^ 
But  it  was  at  any  rate  cleanly,  and  the  spurs  wiikdt 
coverrd  his  horso'lcg  b(K)tt<.  were  of  massy  silver;  bm 
head  was  covered  with  a  silver  mounted  dragooV 
helmet,  in  which  was  placed  a  plume  of  ostrieli  Aa- 
thcrs.  In  his  girdle  was  worn  a  large  knifo  !■  a 
sheath,  flanked  by  a  pair  of  largo  pistols;  and  hf  fiii 
side  was  Kuapendod  an  iron-^heaihed  sabre,  wifb  « 
silver  hilt ;  while  on  the  ceuch,  close  at  hand,  lay  « 
military  carbine. 

IIo  did  nut  vouchsafe  to  turn  his  eyes  upon 
Juan,  bui  tt*ked  in  a  stern  lone — 

"  Whence  coincst  thou  7" 

"  From  Mend«)ra  ?** 

"  What  Kcekesi  thou  in  these  mountain  passes  !** 

"  i  am  a  stranger,  wishing  to  survey  the  oouolry:,! 
glean  a  knowledge  of  its  plants  and  minerals." 

The  ferocious  chief  started  from  his  couch«aiid 
his  piercing  eyes  for  a  while  on  the  counteBaA&  nf 
the  speaker.    He  then  spoke — 

**  Art  thou  not  the  foreign  phyaician  who  Jmat  (Uirft 
BO  long  in  Mendo9a  f ' 

«  I  am !" 

The  chief  drew  the  knife  from  hia  girdle,  as^  ap- 
proached Don  Juan,  who  awaited  his  death  «n&  m 
calm  look.    That  was  not,  however,  the  inleartifOOL  «C   n 
the  chief,  who  cut  the  fastening  from  the 
arms,  and  set  him  free.    Then  he  asked — 

"  Dost  thou  not  know  moT' 

*'  Your  voice  seems  familiar ;  but  where  I 
not." 

"  Yo.i  romoml>er  the   robljer  who  was  shoe  kf 
order  ol'iho  public  authorities — !iul  not  dead;  he 
you  afterwards  cured,  in  secret,  and  dismissed 
money  ?     Here  is  the  scar !" 

**  And  you  have  turned  robber  again  f  I  sow  re- 
member you.     Is  this  my  reward  7*' 

A  hitter  bmile  passed  across  his  countenanoe,  m  far 
replied — 

'•  Stranger !  I  an  no  robber.     I  hold  the 
sion  of  the  king  of  Spain.     Behold  it!" 

As  he  spoke,  he  drew  forth  the  doooroent,  and 
ed  it  to  Don  Jnan,  who,  aAer  perusing  it,  exclaimei— 

"  Yon  are  then  Pincheira ;  he  who  was  so  loi^  4ha 
terror  of  Southern  Chile,  and  who  was  suppuaetf  ie 
be  inChiloo?" 

"  I  returned  with  a  fresh  commission  from  the  ge- 
vemor,  as  general  for  the  king  of  Spain,  to  wage  a 
war  of  extermination,  of  which  the  patriots  set  Jb  dM 
exaroiJe,  when  they  shot  me,  ami  left  me  for  daad.^ 

**  But  you  were  then  a  robber  7" 

**  I  waa  what  they  made  me.     I  waa  sent  to 
Luis  to  be  butchered  in  cold  blood,  after  my 
had  fallen  in  battle.    I  eacaped,  and  lived  loog  ai*- 
known.    My  iather  waa  a  Spaniah  ofiicer :  to  be  lAsr 
aon  of  a  Spaniard  wia  a  deadly  crimei;  hot  aqr  «aa 
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an  rnditn  ftomui  of  Uw  PehiMiiolMt  tribet, 
and  that  was  held  to  be  a  diaiioiior.  I  iwided  in  the 
eity  of  CoDcepcion,  under  a  feigned  name ;  and  at  I 
lacked  not  coin,  I  was  made  welcome  in  the  dwell- 
mga  of  thoae,  wiio,  reckoning  only  Spaniih  anretUy 
amongvt  their  kWied,  deemed  ifiemMlvee  of  noble 
Mood.  My  biiUPRa  hot  at  thtW'and  like  an  idiot 
I  madly  loved  a  daaghter  of  one  •f  their  proudest  fm- 
miliea.  I  would  have  laid  myself  at  her  feet ;  I  wouM 
have  poured  ferth  my  bkxMl  at  her  command ;  I  would 
iMve  taken  eerviee  in  the  patriot  army,  bad  ahe 
wUiad  it  She  might  have  made  a  god  of  ve,  and 
aiMiirDed  me  into  a  demon  !  Umkilled  in  the  arti 
•f  women,  I  deemed  that  they  were  all  fiiithful  and 
nmple  as  the  mocher  who  noned  my  jrooth,  in  the 
An  of  San  Carkia,  on  the  frontier  of  the  Pehuendiea. 
'V*he  white*blooded  woman  received  my  ofleringt,  the 
.-■■iled  on  my  rude  and  untutored  afiection,  and  I  be- 
lieved it  was  the  smile  of  sincerity,  when  it  was  bat 
the  mockery  of  what  she  deemed  my  presumption.  I 
spoke  out  plainly;  I  humbled  myself  befi>re  her.  and 
asked  for  love,  where  love  was  not.  She  spurned  me 
with  contempt ;  she  called  me  *  Indian,  base  blooded 
Indian,'  and  told  me  that  if  I  presumed  again  to  ad- 
drasB  her  thus,  the  careel  (Spanish  prison)  and  stripes 
ahoaU  be  my  portk>n.  She  then  took  the  hand  of  a 
newly-made  patriot  offiaar,  who  sat  near  her,  and  de- 
clared him  her  accepted  lover.  I  had  not  in  my 
youth  been  taught  the  arts  of  the  whites ;  but  the 
feelings  of  nature  prompted  mc,  and  I  frowned  defi- 
anco  on  him  who  was  to  rob  me  of  all  that  I  valued 
in  the  world.  He  arose  and  struck  me.  My  leA 
liand  viras  upon  his  throat,  and  my  right  hand 
reached  to  my  girdle,  when  the  shriek  of  her  who 
loved  him  and  haled  nie,  restrained  the  stroke  i 
and  her  father  and  his  slaves  ontering,  I  was  bound 
in  her  prewnoe,  and  the  carccl  and  stripes  she  had 
threatened  became  my  portion.  She  spoke  no  word 
•to  save  me  from  shame,  and  all  feelings  of  mercy 
wan  scourged  away  from  me.  I  thought  of  ven- 
.gaance  while  in  prison,  and  I  escaped  from  my  bonds 
•ta  wreak  it.  Had  I  possessed  power  at  first,  I  had 
almn  her  lover ;  but  I  had  time  for  reflection ;  and  I 
remembered  that  if  he  perished,  I  might  make  room 
for  another  rival. 

•*  With  two  componions  I  lurked  about,  and  within 

an  hour  aAer  his  marriage,  ere  he  had  greeted  his 

bride  on  her  return  from  tlie  cathedral  church,  with 

whose  pompous  ceremonies  he  had  dreamed  to  make 

her  his  own — within  one  hour  he  was  seised,  and  I 

bare  htm  away  to  the  woods.    I  slew  him  not — he 

lives  still — but  I  was  revenged.    This  comely  bride 

might  but  weep  over  the  ureck  I  caused  to  be  made. 

He  endures  a  living  death,  ami  she  curses  the  hour 

in  which  she  burst  the  ties  that  bound  Pinrheira  to 

humlbity.    I  fled  from  the  spot.     I  crossed  the  snowy 

ridge,  and  I  sought  the  tribe  of  my  mother.    They 

looked  on  roe  ami  said,  "  Why  comes  the  white  man 

MBOngst  as  ?"    My  heart  was  turned  to  billamess. — 

The  while  man  had  cast  me  out,  and  the  red  man  said 

I  was  not  of  his  blood.    1  cursed  the  boor  whan  I  was 

ham,  the  father  who  had  begotten  ae,  and  the  mother 

who  had  given  birth  to  bm.    I  «tHi  an  alian  upou  the 


fiioa  of  the  earth,  and  noiM  hnred  ma.  I 
from  my  deapair,  and  I  lasolved  that  thoae  whi 
loved  mo  not  should  fear  me.  I  met  with  mm 
deserters,  and  1  enlisted  them  in  my  aerrioe,  ii 
tiie  name  of  the  king  of  Spain,  in  whose  serviee  m^ 
father  had  procured  me  a  commisston,  whila  I  wm 
yet  a  boy.  I  was  captured :  I  H*ai  shot  for  a  robbai 
You  saved  my  life.  Siaoa  then,  I  havo  at  thnea  dm 
feated  the  troops  of  Chile ;  at  times  I  haw  fled  ha 
fore  them ;  and  since  I  last  returned  from  Chile, 
have  recruited  a  larger  number  of  men  than  bafbfc 
many,  also,  of  the  Indians,  who  have  qimmlled  wtl 
Caciques,  have  joined  me.  and  I  am  aboat  to  go  a 
an  excursion  into  Chile,  pursuing  a  war  of  eztomdiM 
tion." 

«« This  is  horrible!"  exclaimed  Don  Joan.  **Wli 
should  you  pursue  such  a  war?" 

'*  I  have  been  driven  on  to  it.     I  shall  fall  a  saer 
flee  at  last,  I  well  know,  and  I  will  be  revenged  b< 
fore-hand.     You  are  the  only  one  from  whom  f  hav 
received  kindnens.    Ask  what  boon  yon  will,  and 
shall  be  granted.'* 

**  Keep  the  Indians  at  peace  wi|^  the  Christians!** 

**That  cannot  be!  It  is  beyoiid  my  power.  I  ai 
myself  at  war  with  the  Indians." 

**  Do  you  not  live  in  the  constant  fear  of  treadieiy  f 

**  I  know  not  fear.  I  have  lived  so  long  in  danffl 
that  fear  is  a  stranger  to  me.  My  people  dare  nc 
disobey  me.  I  have  set  life  on  a  cast,  and  I  lake  hi 
from  others  to  secure  mine  own." 

He  spoke  some  words  in  Indian  to  one  of  his  guidei 
who  replied  in  the  same  language.  Ho  then  spoke  f 
the  other  Indians,  and  calling  in  one  of  the  soldiei 
from  the  other  apartment,  asked  him  if  the  first  India' 
hod  not  been  seen  speaking  to  one  of  the  tribe  froi 
which  he  had  deserted,  outside  the  pass.  The  ma: 
replied  in  the  afllrmative.  and  Pincheira.  drawing 
pistol  from  his  girdle,  shot  him  dead. 

"Take  the  carrion  away!"  he  exclaimed  to  tk 
others,  and  the  body  was  removed. 

'*Have  you  any  fevor  to  ask,  Don  Juan?"  he  eoc 
tinued. 

**  Leave  to  depart  with  my  guide,  and  the  cattl 
drivers  with  their  cattle !" 

*'  The  life  of  your  guide  should  have  been  grantee 
but  he  is  already  slain  with  the  rest,  agreeably  to 
rule  we  have.  Were  we  to  suffer  travellers  to  pai 
this  way,  it  would  not  long  be  a  strong  hold  for  u 
Neither  <}rivers  nor  cattle  could  on  any  account  hav 
been  spared.  The  former  might  have  betrayed  u 
the  latter  we  need  to  eat  Every  man's  hand  is  again 
us,  and  ours  most  bo  against  every  man.  Evar 
Christian  you  have  seen  aniongRt  the  men  I  rule  ova 
has  shed  the  blood  of  more  than  one  of  his  feUowi 
in  his  own  private  quarrel  or  for  his  own  piivategau 
and  the  Indians  around  me  are  men  of  broken  tribal 
proscribed  by  their  Caciqes.  It  is  their  interest  1 
uphold  me;  for,  were  I  slain,  they  would  soon  b 
destroyed.  Neither  the  red  man  nor  the  vfhil 
would  have  mercy  on  them." 

The  good  physioian  was  horroratraok  at  what  h 
had  seen  and  heard,  bni  he  was  void  of  fear 
lobbar-chiafUun  befbra  him ;  and  ha  hasilatad  i 
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ipMk  hie  opiaioD  firmlf.  A  life  ptned  in  the  con* 
eurciM  of  himuiity,  ImmI  giTen  him  claimi 
OTflr  tlw  ontcais  of  lociety,  in  whose  power  be 


!  now  do  I  regret  that  I  nved  thy  life, 
thou  liveat  only  to  inflict  evil  on  thy  fellows. 
Xbe  wor  thou  wagest  ia  hopeleai.  The  king  of  Spain 
nearer  hope  fer  power  in  these  regions,  fer  all 
lis  hearts  are  against  him.  Remember  the  fete  of 
▼idea,  in  whose  steps  thou  treadest  Turn  away 
thia  evil  cooise,  which  daily  soddens  thy  hand 
in  blood,  and  loada  thy  conscience  with  crime.  By 
^vhat  haa  fellen  from  thee,  I  know  that  thou  wast 
formsd  for  better  things.  Change  thy  resolves,  and  I 
^riU  secure  the  means  of  thy  esetpe  lo  other  IpjmIs." 

Sonething  of  remorse  seemed  to  pass  across  the 

awsrtiiy  face  of  the  robber,  which  was  quickly  chased 

fttny  by  siern  defiance,  as  he  replied :  "Stranger! 

had  lioet  with  thee  in  early  youth,  cro  this  hand  had 

■bed  rotn  s  blood,  I  might  have  been  other  than  I  am. 

Vy  (alher  committed  a  crime  when  he  begat  roe,  and 

give  ne  tiiis  aspiring  spirit,  enclosed  in  a  corporeal 

maddof  low  caste.  ^*he  rank  he  procured  me  in  the 

Sfuiik  trmy  conld  not  wipe  away  the  mark  of  degra- 

dMiaialuch  is  upon  me.  In  my  early  youth  I  wassub* 

jttied  k>  the  taunts  of  taj  fellows  in  rank,  who  were  not 

■f  feUowB  in  birth.    When  I  was  last  dePaated  in 

Oiik,  I  fied  toChikw,  and  would  have  lived  a  peacea- 

bUlife,  bat  the  withering  scorn  of  the  white  roan  was 

^  Hon  bitter  opon  the  nnsaccessful  warrior  than 

it  bsd  been  opon  the  child  of  a  race  whom  none  ac- 

kaealedgsd,  and  all  conspirsd  to  crush.    I  sought  a 

coBUDsndfron  the  governor,  with  the  resolve  lo  carve 

a  md  to  Suae  and  power,  or  to  perish  in  the  pursuit 

•fit  I  thank  yon  fer  your  ofier,  but  it  is  needless.   I 

c^  myself  command  a  retreat  to  Chiloe  through 

^  bcirt  of  Aronco,  did  I  need  it     But  my  resolve 

"  libii,  snd   I  must  succeed  or  fall.    When  the 

'*NiK  general  gave  roe  the  commissicm,  I  nnder- 

^^  km  feeling.     If  I  am  successful,  he  will  take  my 

P^Ms^  Si  he  thinks;  but  he  judges  unwisely.    If  I 

^ceeed  I  will  be  Viceroy  of  Chile.    As  a   Vieeroy, 

'cin  command  through  fear  that  respect  which  is  de- 

*wd  OS  as  a  man.'* 

"It  is  inpossible  for  yon  to  succeed!"  remarked 
I^Joan. 

"The  chances  are  against  me;  but.  with  fortune 
It  my  back.  I  may  succeed.  Better  is  it  to  undergo 
iW  fete  of  Benavides.  than  to  live  the  life  of  a  dog. 
foough!  I  wage  the  war  of  extermination  which  my 
feUowB  showed  me  the  first  example  of.  I  know  the 
fliin  and  the  ri«k,  and  am  content  lo  take  the  chance 
«f  the  penaltien.*' 

**  Kdow  ye  not  that  there  is  a  joy  in  doing  good  to 
your  fellows." 

**  I  believe  it,  for  I  rejoice  in  doing  good  to  you  who 
Invs  been  my  benefactor.  You  are  the  only  one.  I 
*Bd  my  fellows  are  at  strife.  They  wish  to  end  the 
*Mfe,  by  depriving  roe  of  existence.  They  have 
driven  8  tiger  to  hey,  who  will  fight  till  he  fells,  and 
^  Btny  ere  he  feUa.  Enoagh !  Andrea,  como  hi- 


**  Let  the  baggage  of  this  cavalier  be  bravgfat  hi- 
ther, to  the  minutest  portion.  See  that  nothing  bo 
wanting,  or  look  to  thyself;  and  let  a  supper  be  pre- 
pared  of  the  choicest  food  we  have.  Fill  the  flagoaa 
with  the  richest  wine  of  Penco,  and  all  qniekly.  LeC 
all  my  people  know  that  this  cavalier  is  my  friend* 
and  most  be  respected  as  such.  We  iiiirefa  by  eoily 
daylight." 

All  was  eieeai^  as  the  despotic  robber  ooranoidad^ 
and  he  motioned  Don  Juan  to  set  down  to  supper  on 
the  couch  by  his  side;  the  dislies  of  silv^  being 
placed  oa  some  trunks  made  of  dried  hide,  which 
were  coforad  with  the  remnant  of  a  silken  bumer 
which  had  once  belonged  to  a  Spanish  regiment  Ho 
appeared  to  hove  forgotten,  that  but  a  few  minutea 
previous  he  had  slaughtered  a  human  being  near  tho 
spot  with  his  own  hand,  and  had  caused  lo  be  slaogh- 
tared  thirteen  others.  It  wos  a  matter  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  not  heeded  by  him.  Swallowing  a 
large  draught  of  wine,  he  called  on  Don  Juan  to  do 
the  same;  but  horror  and  disgust  had  chased  away 
from  him  both  hunger  and  thirst,  and  the  food  seemed 
to  him  compounded  of  the  llesh  and  blood  of  human 
beings.     Pincbeira  noticed  it,  and  opoke : 

"  I  feel  deeply  enough  the  pain  of  being  abhorred 
by  a  good  man.  Had  I  a  safe  apartment  to  offer  yon, 
I  would  not  keep  you  here ;  but  I  will  not  trust  you 
where  I  cannot  look  on  you.  I  myself  trust  not  my 
men.  You  had  better  lie  down,  and  try  to  sleep — I 
do  not  sleep  often.  I  live  in  the  hope  that  success  otr 
a  large  scale  may  convert  my  acui  of  human  slaugh- 
ter, which  are  now  called  murders,  into  acts  of  deter- 
mined gallantry.  As  a  successful  conqueror,  in  tho 
name  of  the  king,  the  slaughter  of  fifty  thousand  men 
will  be  leas  heeded,  than  the  slaughter  of  fifty,  done 
for  my  own  gain!" 

He  arose,  and,  closing  the  rude  wooden  door  of  the 
apartment,  placed  against  it  several  stout  bars,  slant, 
ing  upwards  from  the  earth  at  an  angle.  He  thra 
again  sat  down,  and  devoured  a  quantity  of  food,  ap- 
parently without  relish;  swallowed  another  large 
draught  of  wine,  and  again  threw  himself  on  the 
cotich  (u  sleep,  with  his  weapons  placed  near  him  in 
readintfss.  Don  Juan  also  lay  down,  but  vainly  tried 
to  shut  his  eyes.  The  hard  breathing  of  his  nnrder- 
ons  hrnt,  and  his  frequent  convulsive  starts,  would 
have  driven  sleep  away,  even  if  he  had  sought  it  In 
weariness  and  sickening  horror  the  night  passed 
slowly  away,  and  it  seemed  to  Don  Juan  as  though 
the  dawn  would  never  come.  It  came  at  last;  and 
Pincheim  started  from  his  couch,  and  summoned  his 
guest  to  go  forth. 

The  sun  rose  magnificently  over  the  mountain  top^ 
as  the  horses  were  saddled,  and  the  whole  body  rode 
away — Pincbeira  and  Don  Junn  at  their  head.  Little 
conversation  passed  between  them,  and  the  physician 
even  neglected  his  beloved  botanical  pursuits.  On 
the  evening  of  the  second  day,  they  emerged  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Andes,  from  a  rocky  ravine,  and 
entered  a  heavily  wooded  grove,  situated  in  the  open- 
ing of  a  valley.  Pincbeira  gave  the  word  to  halt,  and 
tether  out  the  horsea  without  Minadd^t^  i&i«fEu  M^ 
fhongh  the  party  hid  mten  Wltie  \\i&\  ^«f  ,^  ^nvAA. 
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BOt  Mflbr  them  lo  light  a  fire  to  oook  provuions  ;  but 
orderad  them  to  remain  with  their  arme  in  readinew, 
in  Gate  of  a  suri^riee.  He  then  beckoned  Don  Juan 
to  follow,  and  led  the  way  along  a  narrow  path, 
which,  at  they  emerged  from  tlie  wood,  ascended  a 
riling  ground,  from  which  ihey  overlooked  the  diiiani 
Talley,  whoei^  hoary  hills  were  distincily  marked 
against  the  star-lit  horizon.  Pinchoira  raised  hisvni. 
and  pointed  oat  a  light,  which  glimmered  some  two 
leagues  from  the  spot  where  they  stood. 

'*  See  you  yonder  light  V* 

-Plainly!" 

**!!  ia  the  Hacienda  do  *****,  Its  owner  is  the 
husband  of  her  who  scorned  me.  Five  times  hnve  I 
leaped  his  harvests— five  times  have  I  gathered  IiIh 
grapea — five  times  have  I  driven  every  hoof  from 
his  domain.  Ii  was  his  favorite  summer  residence; 
and  his  brother  undertook  to  defend  it  with  his  pea- 
lantry.  I  defeated  the  men,  and  slew  his  brother  on 
the  very  ibraalioUI.  I  burnt  not  the  dwelling,  but  re- 
tained  it  •■  my  own  for  many  days,  when  the  troops 
of  Chile  cane  against  me,  and  I  abandoned  it.  They 
have  dreamed  that  1  was  dead,  or  fiicd  in  Chiloe,  and 
therefore  it  is  again  stocked,  as  the  light  truly  tells. 
Manuela  *******!  thou  shalt  yet  be  the  mistress, 
though  nvt  the  wife,  of  Piocheira.  I  will  humble 
thee,  for  making  me  that  which  I  am  !'* 

Two  of  the  Indiana  approached  at  this  moment, 
dragging  in  a  man  in  a  Chileno  garb,  whose  arms 
were  bound  to  hia  body  with  a  laxo.  They  did  not 
aea  Pincheira,  aixl  were  speeding  towards  the  main 
l)ody,  when  their  leader  ordered  them  to  leave  the 
prisoner  with  him  and  retire ;  aAer  which  he  began 
to  examine  the  man,  who  showed  signs  of  considera- 
ble fear. 

**  Whence  comest  thou,  fellow  f" 

"  From  the  Hacienda  de  *  •  •  •  ♦." 

"  What  art  thou  f " 

*•  An  liiqnilino."  (Tenant) 

"b  the  Hacienda  stocked  with  coltle  ?" 

**  Fifteen  hundred  head,  besides  sheep  and  horses." 

**  Who  is  residing  there  now  V* 

'*  The  patron  himself,  Don  Felipe ! ' 

**  Ha !  who  is  with  him  ?" 

**  Donna  Manuela,  his  wife !"  ^ 

•*  Have  they  any  troops  in  the  neighborhood  f^ 

**  At  three  leagues  distance !" 

"  It  is  well  !*'  exclaimed  Pincheira,  in  a  half  mut- 
tered tone.  **  She  is  then  mine,  at  last  To-morrow, 
at  nightfall,  when  our  horses  are  fresh,  the  attack  shall 
be  made.  They  are  at  preeent  jaded.  Follow  me* 
fellow!  and  see  that  thou  siirrent  not  from  my  side. 
DcmJuan!  to-morrow  you  Khali  he  liberated,  wh^n 
yonder  dwelling  is  once  more  mine.  This  fellow  shall 
■erve  you  for  a  guide." 

But  the  physician  had  resolved  to  risk  his  life,  to 
nve  the  victims  of  Pincheira*s  destined  cruelty.  He 
found  an  opportunity  of  whispering  to  the  prisoner, 
and  promised  to  help  him  to  escape.  Watching  his 
opportunity,  he  drew  hia  knife  from  hia  boot,  and 
divided  the  laao  by  which  the  man'a  anna  war*  bound. 
The  man  inatantly  darted  amoogit  the  ttraea,  and  Don 
Juan  fbUowcd  him.    Pinofaaiim  «t  fint  did  not  notioc 


their  disappearance,  ai  he  waa  walkinf  a  liti 
vance ;  but  the  moment  he  mimed  than,  ha  c 
in  a  loud  tone  to  them  to  follow.  Bat  the 
did  not  heed  him ;  on  the  contrary,  he  rushed 
the  underwood,  like  one  who  was  perfikstlf 
with  its  paths,  and  Don  Juan  ibllowed  in  I 
Pincheira  rushed  nficr  them,  but  missed  the  ' 
had  taken,  and  his  foot  stumbling  over  a  roo 
half-slunned  v.iih  his  fall.  In  the  mean 
Chileno  advauced  witii  a -speed  of  foot,  whif 
almost  bom  on  horRchai-k,  tieemed  nearly  mi 
but  fvar  lent  him  her  wings,  and  he  betrayed 
of  weariness.  Don  Juun  was  surely  encuralM 
his  large  spurs — an  article  of  which  the  Im 
relieved  the  (-iiilenb  the  moment  they  cnpti 
— hut  hiit  inusciilar  strength  was  great,  an 
trived  to  keep  n(>  with  hiit  guide.  Afier  pi 
a  league  thmugh  tho  woodA,  they  en.erged 
opening  valley;  and  the  Chileno,  lui'king  c 
back,  applied  his  hands  to  his  earH,  to  listen. 

"  Haste!  onward,  cavalier!"  he  exclaimed 
the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  they  ci 
corral,  wherein  some  horses  were  shut  up.  'I 
immediately  took  down  a  long  tether,  wl 
hanging  on  the  lop  of  the  stakes,  and  with 
two  horses,  into  whose  mouthi  he  put  pice 
tether,  to  serve  as  bridles,  and  turning  the  otl 
loose,  they  drove  them  before  them  down  tl 
riding  barebacked  at  full-speed.  In  a  short 
time  they  reached  the  house,  and  dashed  in 
closure  of  low  earthen  walb  which  surro 
Pincheira !  Pincheira !  exclaimed  the  gnide  i 
her  of  frightened  laborers  and  domestics ;  t 
Don  Juan,  he  dismounted  and  rushed  into 
where  the  family  were  assembled  at  supper, 
a  round  tabl^in  the  centre  of  the  apartra 
eflTeminuie,  languid  looking  young  mnn,  bear, 
of  premature  »go,  was  at  the  head  oi'  the  I 
by  his  Kide  a  lady  o(  great  beamy,  about  tv 
years  of  age,  on  whom  sorrow  had  prematui 
ravages.  Opposite  to  them  sat  an  elderly  wv 
a  man  of  decent  exterior,  who  was  appni 
Mayor  of  the  Hacienda ;  while  some  India 
servants  wero  busily  employed  in  reraovini 
placing  the  di^hoH.  The  lady  was  bending 
pity  and  horrow  mingled,  on  her  unfuriunate 
as  Don  Juan  arul  his  guide  entered,  when  al 
their  feet. 

"  What  new  misfortune,  Santiago  ?"  she  i 
to  the  guide. 

"  Pincheira  is  within  two  leagues !" 

Her  face  grew  deadly  pale ;  and  the  elder! 
who  appeared  to  be  lier  mother,  swjwncd  in 

*' Drive  in  the  horses!"  said  Donna  Mam 
was  the  first  Ui  re(X)ver  her  energy. 

But  ere  that  could  be  done,  a  distant  t 
heard  ;  and  Don  Juan  exclaimed,  "  Fly,  la 
ara  lost — Pincheira  comes  to  seize  you!" 

**  Never!"  she  replied,  and  drew  from  ho 
amall  dagger,  which  she  kissed  and  then  ia| 

At  a  sign  from  her,  tho  Major<4omo,  w 
powerful  man,  took  his  patron  in  his  armi 
wholo  party,  mahiog  through  a  back  entniM 
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ID  orehard,  iwhieh  conmaniflited  with  the  vineyard. 

tpirt  of  whose  fimee  wm  quickly  destroyed,  and  they 

0ltfed  a  wood.     Loud  shouts  and  Indian  yells  rang 

lyoB  ihfir  eftia,  simI  the  screams  of  some  of  the  cap- 

iifd  peasantry  told  that  the  work  of  death  was  going 

hward. 

'Lead  the  way  deeper  into  the  recesses  of  the  wood, 

fttfisso!**  exclaimed  the  lady;  **  and  lAake  a  circoi- 

IM  emuse  to  the  village  where  the  troops  are.*' 

Tbey  had  advanced  nearly  a  mile,  when  a  bright 

;  i^  aoildenly  shooting  up  in  their  rear,  pieived  even 

^Ae obscurity  of  the  woods,  and  ennbled  them  to  ad- 

^  IOCS  more  rapidly.  Tw-oof  the  peaaants  joined  them, 

"^■d  carried  their  imbecile  pation  between   them. 

;  IWy  It  last  emerged  from  the  woflida  upon  the  hill 


side,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  a  village, 
the  tramp  of  horses  again  startled  them— -but  it 
sign  of  safety;  for  thry  proved  to  be  twenty  aoldies^ 
who  were  placed  as  an  outpost,  and  they  jga««  'Am 
infbrmoiion  that  five  hundred  more  were  at 
The  wanderers  turned  to  look  round,  and  Donna 
nuela  sighed  as  she  beheld  her  dwelling  in 
whiMFher  husbiind  impatiently  demanded  instamaa- 
moval  with  childish  petulance. 

In  the  village  they  were  provided  with  hotaec,  oatt 
Don  Juan  aceompnnied  them  to  the  city  of  Concep^km. 

Pincheira  waa  defeated  by  the  troops,  and 
bock  ODOa  more ;  but  it  was  nut  long  ere  he 
made  head,  and  many  wild  tales  are  told  of  hie  4 
ploits.  iP. 
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Ob*  ll|ht  is  pleasant  |»  the  eye, 
Aa4  health  comes  rustling  on  the  gale, 

CloQdsue  careering  through  the  sky, 
WhoMrittdowa  mock  them  down  the  dale  ; 

Nitare  n  fredi  and  fragrant  seems 

At  I  hsve  laac  her  in  my  dreams. 

F«  I  kave  bteo  a  prisoner  long 
lagkom  and  loneliness  of  mind; 

l^Mflothe  melody  of  aong, 
T>B  flWMy  Ibrm  of  beauty  blind ; 

I'isrMHDing  dew,  nor  evening  balm, 

^fifbt  essi  my  cheek,  my  bosom  calm. 

Alt  war  the  blood,  the  blood  returns, 
With  rapturous  pulses  thro'  my  veins ; 

Uj  heart,  new-born  within  me,  bums, 
Mj  liiabs  break  lose,  they  cast  their  chains, 

Hduodicd  at  the  sun,  my  sight 

TntU  to  a  point  the  eagle's  flight. 

I  long  to  climb  those  old  gray  rocks, 
Glide  with  yon  river  to  the  deep; 

Kaage  the  green  hills  with  herds  and  flocks, 
Free  as  the  roe-buck,  run  and  leap ; 

Hien  mount  the  lark's  victorious  wing, 

Aod  from  the  depths  of  ether  sing. 

0  Earth !  in  maiden  innocence, 

Tuo  early  fled  ihy  goldon  lime ; 
0  Earth !  Earth  !  E:arth !  fur  man's  oflence, 

DcMii'd  to  dishonor  in  thy  prime; 
Of  bow  much  glory  then  bereft! 
Tet  what  a  wurid  of  blita  was  left! 

The  thorn,  harsh  emblem  of  the  curse, 

Fttts  ibnb  a  paradisa  of  flowers ; 
Ukk,  Hui'a  pvniahiMnt.  ia  mnlt 

^miitftfoa  joya mt  airaael  boon: 


Plague,  famine,  earthquake,  want,  disease, 
Give  birth  to  holiest  charities. 

And  Death  himself,  with  all  tho  woes 
That  hasten,  yet  prolong,  his  stroke, — 

Death  brings  with  every  pang  repose. 
With  every  sigh  he  solves  a  yoke; 

Yea,  his  cold  sweats  and  moaning  strife 

Wring  out  the  bitterness  of  life. 

Life,  life,  with  all  its  burthens,  dear ! 

Friendship  is  sweet.  Love  sweeter  stilly 
Who  would  forego  a  smile,  a  tear, 

One  generous  hope,  one  chastening  ill  1 
Home,  kindred,  country ! — these  are  ties 
Might  keep  an  angel  from  the  skies. 

But  these  have  angels  never  known, 

Unvex'd  felicity  their  lot; 
Their  Mi  of  glass  before  the  throne. 

Storm,  lightning,  shipwreck,  visit  not-: 
Our  tide«>,  beneath  the  chnnging  moon, 
Are  soon  appeased, — are  troubled  eooru 

Well,  I  will  bear  what  all  have  borne. 
Live  my  few  years,  and  fill  my  places 

O'er  old  and  young  affections  mourn, 
Kent  one  by  one  from  my  embrace. 

Till  sufleriug  eudn,  and  I  have  done 

With  all  delights  beiicaih  the  sun. 

Whence  came  I  ? — Memory  cnnnot  say ; 

What  am  1? — Knowledge  will  not  show; 
Bound  whither? — Ah!  away,  away, 

Far  as  eternity  can  go:^ 
Thy  love  to  win,  thy  wrath  to  flee, 
O  God !  Thyself  mine  helper  be. 
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PERIODICAL      LITERATURE      OF      IRELAND 

WITH    ANECDOTES    OF    SEVERAL    LITERARY    CHARACTERS. 


A  WKITKR,  who  appeaifl  to  be  well  acquainttd  with 
the  fubject,  obiervet,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Dub- 
lin University  Magazine,  that  while  every  gentleman's 
house  in  England  has  its  library,  very  few  of  the  Irish 
gentry  possess  a  doxen  volumes.  This  fact — which 
may  be  partially  referred  to  the  indolent  and  heedless 
habits  of  the  people — will  explain,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  reason  why  Ireland  has  never,  at  any  period  of 
her  history,  maintained  a  periodical  press  of  higher 
importance  than  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  The 
Irish,  emphatically,  are  not  a  reading  people — all  the 
world  knows  that  they  are  not  a  thinking  people — 
yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  they  are  unquestionably 
a  literary  people.  They  possess  an  extraordinary  ap- 
titude for  leilera — touch  the  surface  of  things  with 
amazing  rapidity — are  either  indifferent  to,  or  incapa- 
ble of  amassing  details,  but  exhibit  a  remarkable  fa- 
culty for  catching  at  principles,  which  their  eloquence, 
wit,  and  invention  enable  them  to  employ,  if  not  to 
the  best  advantage,  at  all  events  with  surprising  fa- 
cility, tact,  and  adroitness.  The  education  of  good 
habits  is  wanted  in  Ireland  to  make  the  people  turn 
these  peculiar  traits  to  account  The  gentry  are 
quite  as  reckless  in  their  own  way  as  the  peasantry. 
The  knowledge  they  acquire  in  the  rapid  examination 
of  every  novelty  that  cornea  within  their  reach,  instead 
of  being  concentrated  and  dedicated  to  the  production 
of  useful  results,  is  wasted  upon  the  air.  There  are 
men,  says  an  Arabian  proverb,  who,  instead  of  keep- 
ing their  perfumes  in  cotton,  allow  them  to  evaporate 
in  open  bottles.  An  incapacity  for  the  regular  divi- 
aion  and  cultivation  of  time,  and  for  the  continuous 
pursuit  of  a  settled  object,  render  them  at  once  vari- 
ous and  capricious.  And  to  this  distraction  of  pur- 
suits, and  not  to  the  want  of  ability,  must  be  traced 
the  failure  of  every  attempt  that  has  hitherto  been 
made  to  establish,  with  success,  that  species  of  publi- 
cation which  is  known  in  this  country  under  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Periodical  Literature. 

The  primary  cause  of  this  perpetual  diversion  of 
the  public  mind  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  found  in  the  politi- 
cal circumstances  of  Ireland.  Where  there  is  an  in- 
cessant warfare  between  religious  s^cts  and  civil  fac- 
tions, it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain 
a  dispassionate  and  constant  audience  for  those  calm 
and  abstract  pleasures  that  are  calculated  to  carry  us 
out  of  the  immediate  business  of  life.  In  a  country 
so  much  engrossed  with  daily  feuds  about  passing  af- 
fairs, it  is  not  very  likely  that  literature  could  take 
root;  or  that,  if  it  did,  it  could  long  survive  in  so  un- 
congenial an  atmoftphere.  But  that  is  a  view  of  the 
subject  upon  which  we  do  not  desire  to  enter  here: — 
it  is  enough  to  indicate  the  influence  which  politics 
jiave  exercised,  without  a  single  interval  of  relief, 
upon  the  destiny  of  IriA  genius.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  treatises  npon  aolaoce,  got  up  ganenlly  in 


the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  University,  an 
reprint  of  an  old  ichool-book,  or  an  ardent 
theological  or  political,  printed,  published,  and 
buted  at  the  author's  expense,  we  rarely  hear  if  ^ 
new  publication  from  one  end  of  the  ialand  In  i| 
other.  Original  worts  of  fiction  seldom  appear  ■ 
when  they  do,  it  is  almost  invariably  under  the  Mi 
tion  of  some  London  house ;  so  that,  in  fact,  thay  m 
not  be  said  to  belong  to  the  Irish  press.  Men  af  I 
lent,  finding  rK>  encouragement  at  home,  natural^  i 
pair  to  the  most  profitable  market  A  veiy  laiga  p 
portion  of  what  is  called  English  literature,  is  m 
known  to  be  written  by  Irishmen.  Some  of  the  H 
striking  papers  in  Blackwtxxl  are  of  Iriah  biith;  ■ 
it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  names  of  Dr<  II 
ginn,  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mahony  (Father  Prool,)  • 
Croflon  Croker,  Lover,  Croly,  &c.,  to  show  to  whili 
extent  the  talent  of  Ireland  is  rendered  available  i 
our  periodicals.  Seven-eights  of  the  reporteii  engv 
upon  the  newspaper  presa  of  London  are  IrisbMl 
This  is  natural  enough.  'Ae  nature  of  the  repoiM 
occupation,  laborious  as  it  is,  appears  to  be  adminU 
adapted  for  men  of  an  imaginative  and  reatlew  M 
peramcnt  It  employs  them  intensely  for  a  ahort  tfli 
drawing  out  in  haste  all  the  pointa  of  akill  thcf  yi 
stts,  and  exercising  their  superficial  Teraatilily  ia 
way  that  is  well  suited  to  their  disaarnve  habilBi  91 
rest,  and  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  their  time,  m  opt 
to  the  indulgence  of  idleneas  or  pleaaure;  itbiA 
still  more  in  conformity  with  their  taatea,  and  m  es 
sideration  of  which  they  are  not  unwilling  la  ca 
pound  for  all  that  is  irksome  and  toilaorae  in  their  d 
ties.  But  we  do  not  find  them  in  any  of  the  ploddi 
professions,  where  unremitting  attention  ia  indiqMB 
ble,  and  where  industry  and  judgment'  are  reqimi 
for  the  attainment  of  eminence. 

The  country  that  produced  an  Usher,  (one  of  t 
most  learned  men  of  any  age,)  a  Swiff,  a  Stems 
Goldsmith,  a  Sheridan,  a  Flood,  a  Grattan,  a  Ponaonl 
a  Curran — has  never  been  able  to  support  a  magaiii 
A  few  roagaziries  were  attempted  within  the  last  fi 
or  sixty  years;  but  they  exhausted  the  pockets  of  lb 
projectors,  and  were  speedily  abandoned.  We  v 
glance  at  them  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  soil 
materials  uf  which  those  brief  literary  apectilati 
were  composed- 

The  earliest  of  which  we  have  been  able  to  « 
cover  any  trace,  is  the  **  Gentleman's  MagaBB 
Such  of  our  readers  as  may  happen  to  have  seen  i 
of  the  old  repositories,  in  which  wonderful  voya| 
strange  anecdotes  about  dogs  and  bears,  curious  h 
in  natural  history,  letters  upon  the  powder  tax,  t 
'*  original  poetry"  are  to  be  found,  may  form  a  lolf 
bly  correct  notion  of  the  contents  of  the  "  Gentiam 
Magazine."  It  ilirly  repreaenlad  the  ffoiitioat  •■ 
nen  of  the  day,  and  wu  ta  vapid,  ■anrtlin,  aantipM 
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tl,  mA  jejune  m  could  be  desired.    Its  good-mtared 
mden  were  delight^  every  monih  with  little  en- 

fiiviBgior  Lady  T .  and  my  Lord  S ,  looking 

rt  mch  other  throagh  two  circles,  intended  to  give 
Ibe  cfleet  of  k)cket-frames,  their  eyes  sUring  out 
imighl  forwmid  without  a  ray  of  thought  or  emotion. 
Aeir  hair  combed  and  pomaturoed  back,  and  their  re- 
folsr  features  eihibiting  the  most  placid  tone  of  in- 
uiiy.   Underneath  the  ambiguous  couple  was  printed 
nae  such  mysterious  announcement,  as  "  The  Deli- 
Cits  Intrigue,"— or  more  probably,  -  The  Conscious 
Loven!"    Occasionally  the  plates  were  varied  by 
liie  inHoduction  of  a  new  muslin  pattern  spread  over 
a  whole  sheet,  the  interest  of  which  was  usually 
hBighiened  by  some  anecdote  about  the  fashion,  or  an 
aoeouni  of  the  reception  of  a  certain  macaroni  at 
eeart    The  slender  tales  of  love  troubles  were  nu- 
■Biois,  and  it  wsa  customary  to  give  them  a  sort  of 
scandaloua  tendency,  by  suppressing  under  initials,  the 
wppoasd  names  of  the  chief  actors,  in  order  that  the 
CRdaloQs  and  innocent  public  might  be  led  to  believe 
tfMt  the  story  was  true,  and  that  the  editor  had  deli- 
colilf  concealed  the  personalities  out  of  respect  for 
te  iMe  persons  involved.    All  this,  of  course,  only 
^df  ^pU  more  carious,  and,  in  proportion,  increas- 
ed As  palnmage  of  thU  sly  old  periodical.    Then 
(Am  weie  deaths,  births,  and  marriages  out  of  num- 
far;  newi  of  the  fleet,  in  a  couple  of  lines  heoded 
in  hafs  capitals,  that  engrossed  more  space  than 
the  lataUi|SDO0  tbey  introduced ;  elaborate  accounts 
•r  sbaat  Mcidentt,  printed  in  large  type,--picking 
paeUlB  being  U  that  time  considered  one  of  the  black 
am;  and  M^ular  discoveries  in  geology,  minerak>gy, 
ly,  which  sciences  were  then  and  there 
10  ba  alBOst  above  the  reach  of  the  human 
The  -  Gentleman's  Magsiine"  passed  away 
riow— MaalesB,  and  leaving  no  impression 
How  long  it  lived  we  know  not;  nor  do  we 
Wvft,  nlesa  by  aoeident  some  copies  may  yet  be 
kmd  m  the  lumber  rooms  of  fiunily  houses,  that  a 
«Vie  copy  of  the  work  is  now  in  eiistence. 

Tie  nest  magi*"'"*  in  order  of  time  was  a  misoel- 
%  entitled  **  Walker's  Hibernian  Magaaine,or  Com- 
padiom  of  Entertaining  Knowledge."  It  is  fifty  years 
■M  thii  work  flourished,  and  yet  to  this  hour  stray 
mfim  of  it  are  to  be  met  with  in  auction  rooms,  and 
ia  private  housca;  for,  antiquated  as  it  is  in  shape,  in 
■bionce,  and  in  style,  the  Irish  people  seem  to  rc- 
gHd  it  wilh  a  sort  of  lingering  pleasure.  It  was  pub- 
Uied  by  the  keeper  of  a  lottery  offline,  who,  as  ap- 
peals by  the  following  appropriate  doggerel  verses, 
^kpensed  alike  the  gifts  of  Fortune  and  the  beauties 
sT  Literature.  These  stanzas  aflbrd  a  foir  exemplar 
sT  die  poetry  which  formed  part  of  the  staple  of  the 
WDlk: — 


In  vain  shall  Envy  curl  each  snake. 
And  raging  Fury  strive  to  break 

The  union  that  is  found, 
Twixt  sweet  Amusement,  ond  the  charm 
That  every  generous  Heart  can  warm 

In  full  Ten  Thousand  Pound ! 


HUa 


Not  only  Entertainment  flows. 

In  pleasing  verse,  instructive  Prose, 

But  Wealth,  from  Fortune's  store. 
Descends  lo  those  who  seek  them  all. 
And  for  their  fiiendly  suMOV  call 

At  Wdkaff^a  Iveky 


A  siring  of  these  verses  is  siiichcd  up  with  an  ap- 
pendix to  a  volume  of  the  magazine  "  for  the  year 
1787."  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  wilh  what 
consummate  ingenuity  Walker  contrived  lo  make  his 
two  occupations  assist  each  oihor;  how  the  entertain- 
ment is  blended  with  the  wealth, and  how  the  "sweet 
amusement,"  which  he  taken  it  for  granted  the  reader 
must  derive  Oom  his  magazine,  is  connected  with  the 
••  ten  thousand  pound,"  whith  is  to  be  the  certain 
prize  of  the  purchaser  of  a  ticket.  In  those  days,  pri- 
mitive as  the  people  were,  i\\ey  seem  to  have  had  a 
very  clear  conception  of  the  art  of  puffing ;  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  in  later  and  more  refined  times,  so 
palpable  a  method  of  forcing  a  sale  either  of  books  or 
of  lottery  tickets,  would  have  been  attempted. 

An  odd  volume  of  Walker  would  be  a  treat  to  the 
lover  of  old  magazines.     It  was  filled  with  the  usual 
varieties— crude  suggestions  in  materia  medico— cases 
of  hydrophobia  (at  a  time  when  they  used  to  smother 
the  patient  between  two  feather  bed**)— original  anec- 
dotes,—essays,  transcending  Tiieophrastus,  upon  hu- 
man character,— prophecies,  legends,  epigrams,  ana- 
grams, and  acrostics.    But  tho  most  remarkable,  and, 
perhaps,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  work,  consisted 
in  occasioual  criticisms  on  new  works,  with  copious 
extracts,  which  furnish,  on  the  whole,  a  tolerably  sa- 
tisfoctory  view  of  the  state  of  literature  in  Ireland  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century.    The  results  are  not 
very  flattering,  but  they  prove  that  at  that  time  a 
great  number  of  books  were  published,  and  that  there 
existed  some  encouragement,  however  slight,  for  the 
labors  of  authon.    This  fact,  token  in  connexion  wilk 
the  domestic  politics  of  the  period,  is  worth  considera- 
tion.   We  find  that  previously  to  the  general  agita- 
tion consequent  upon  the  American  war,  works  of  fic- 
tion were  frequently  published  in  Ireland,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  respectable  reading  population.    With  dis- 
cus«ion,  however,  came  disseniion;  and, after  nearly  a 
century  of  tacit  acquiescence  in  furnis  which  neither 
of  them  undentood,  the  Catholic  began  to  think  that 
he  was  cheated  of  his  rights  by  violated  treaties  and 
unredeemed  pledges ;  and  the  Pnitestant  to  assert  an 
ascendency  which  rendered  the  positive  advantages 
of  his  position  at  once  invidious  and  insecure.     The 
doctrines  proclaimed  by  the  Americans,  were  rapidly 
spread  amongst  the  people;  i^pular  writers  compared 
the  situations  of  America  ond  Ireland  in  relation  \q 
the  mother  country,  drawing  deductions  favorable  to 
the  establishment  of  notional  indcjiendenre ;  and  the 
whole  frame  of  society  was  soon  convulsed  by  civil 
feuds.     England,  alarmed  at  the  growing  disaflection 
of  the  Irish,  which  was  not  wholly  confined  to  the 
Catholics,  but  which  wu  shared  by  some  members  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  by  almest  all  the  Presby- 
tarians.  oanientBd  to  nako  concowiaaa.    Tho  Fim 
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Trade  had  been  already  procured  bjr  the  indefatigable 
perseTerance  of  Grattan,  and  the  elective  franchue 
waa  now  bestowed  upon  the  Catholic  population. 

Walker '■  Miscellany  was,  for  its  day,  a  clever  and 
tpirited  work.  Its  classification  was  not  destitute  of 
utility,  and  ita  subjects  were  various,  exhibiting  an 
amusing  diversity  of  styles.  Some  of  the  writers 
emulated  the  well-poised,  redundant,  and  antithetical 
pomp  of  Johnson,  which  was  then  the  fashion;  while 
others,  struggling  out  of  the  mode,  attempted  new 
flights  of  ihe  most  fantastic  description.  The  most 
curious  trait  in  the  magazine  was  the  absence  of  a 
presiding  mind  and  uniform  manner.  It  was  evidently 
working  between  two  tides.  It  marks  the  period  of 
a  transition  in  the  prevailing  taste,  without  embody- 
ing the  full  spirit  of  the  change.  The  poetical  de- 
partment was,  as  it  is  in  almost  all  magazines,  the 
worst.  The  Sylvias,  and  Delias,  and  Chloea,  exhi- 
bited their  usual  tinsel  and  morbid  finery  in  ita  co- 
lumns, and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  extracta  jfrom 
the  ribald  and  sarcastic  muse  of  Peter  Pindar,  import- 
ed fresh  from  London,  the  rhyming  comer  was  tho- 
longhly  unreadable.  The  most  popular  division  of 
the  magazine  was  dedicated  to  legendary  tales  and 
fomances,  which  appear  to  have  formed  its  chief  stock 
in  trade.  These  pieces  describe  themselves:  the  hor- 
fora  of  the  RadclifliB  school,  the  mysteries,  the  profuse 
euphuism  of  that  delectable  spring  of  wonders,  were 
carried  in  them  to  the  last  point  of  extravagance.  One 
g£  the  most  memorable  of  the  fictions  which  were  first 
given  to  the  world  in  the  pages  of  Walker's  Magazine, 
was  the  Romance  ot  the  Pyrenees,  which  has  since 
been  published  in  four  or  five  volumes.  It  was  con- 
tinued for  A  series  of  years  through  the  magazine,  and 
actually  prolonged  ita  life  beyond  its  natural  term,  in 
despite  of  a  waning  connexion,  and  many  general 
cauaea  of  depression;  until,  at  last,  after  an  existence 
•f  twenty  or  thirty  years,  as  fluctuating  as  the  lottery 
itself,  the  readers  of  Walker's  Miscellany  suddenly 
Ibnnd  their  shares  turn  up  blanks ! 

The  demise  of  this  pleasant  old  twaddler  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  magazine  entitled  the  Anthologia  Hiber- 
nica,  which  exhibited  a  hundred  fold  its  claims  to 
public  patronage,  and  which  lived  only  through  two 
years.  It  was  commenced  in  1793,  the  year  when 
aome  of  the  moat  oppressive  parts  of  the  Penal  Code 
in  reference  to  the  Catholics  were  repealed.  Pre- 
viously to  that  time,  tho  ofiice  of  the  Roman  Caiholic 
priest  was  discharged  under  the  terrors  of  the  law ; 
Catholics  were  not  allowed  to  hold  property,  nor  to 
poaaeas  educational  foundations.  It  was  a  period  of 
considerable  eicitement,  but  the  Anthologia  was  esta- 
blished with  a  pledge  of  neutrality,  which,  however, 
at  such  a  season  it  was  almost  impossible  to  fulfil. 
Accordingly  we  find  incidental  traces  of  a  poliiiral 
tendency,  which,  with  an  instinct  natural,  perhaps,  lo 
genius  in  want  of  patronage,  ran  throughout  iu  favor 
of  the  government. 

The  Anthologin  was  a  work  of  ability,  and  would 
have  reflected  credit  upon  a  more  accomplished  and 
advanced  age.  It  administered,  of  course,  to  the  taste 
of  the  day,  againat  which  it  wonld  have  been  vain  to 
nm  coonter,  and  uri«ndered  a  portion  of  ita  space  to 


idle  and  frivolous  matter;  but  it  rescued  nany  ii 

portent  antiquarian  researches  from  oUivioD,  and  diw 

into  its  pages  nearly  all  the  available  ability  wilhi 

the  reach  of  its  influence.     Some  embelliahneo 

which  it  presented  lo  the  public  at  intervals,  ati« 

the  advance  that  had  then  been  made  in  the  arte 

engraving  in  Ireland,  since  sadly  fallen  away ;  whjli 

its  political  pieces  were  selected,  on  the  whole,  wtti 

some  care  and  judgment.    One  division  of  the  wod 

was  dedicated  to  the  solution  of  mathematical  pn 

blems.    Such  a  feature  in  a  magazine  now-a-day 

would  weigh  it  down  like  lead  ;  but  it  must  be  it 

membered  that  extraordinary  advancca  have  baa 

made  in  that  department  of  science  since  the  tini 

when  the  Anthologia  flourished,  and  that  people  hat 

not  then  such  facilitiea  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  thi 

kind  as  we  possess.    The  principal  contributor  of  Ihi 

mathematical  conundrums,  waa  a   gentleman  wh 

always  printed  his  name  in  full,  Daniel  O'Reaidoi 

He  took  the  greatest  delight  in  announcing  himaalf  I 

the  public  as  the  author  of  the  raysteriouB  papen  flOa 

with  diagrams  and  profound  calculations;  and  enlaifa 

with  commendable  pride  upon  elaborate  explanalioi 

of  things,  that  to  the  vulgar  were  wondrous  sCiaiifi 

but  that  every  young  gentleman  ef  fifleen  yean  of  af 

could  have  elucidated  quite  as  clearly  as  Mr.  Daaii 

O'Reardon.     Poor  O'Reardon  used  to  conaider  hioMJ 

the  first  mathematician  in  Europe.    He  had  a  shar 

in  ahorteniiig  tho  daya  of  the   Anthologia,  whid 

drooped  under  the  weight  of  his  solemn  rodoUKXtfadi 

But  his  glory  was  not  to  be  eclipsed  by  tho  death  « 

the   periodical  through   which   he  illuminated   dl 

world.    He  survived  it  many  years,  to  the  ineflaU 

satisfiiction  of  his  numerous  pupils.     C'Reardoa* 

employment  was  that  of  preparing  atudenta  in  tk 

**  mathematical  line"  to  enter  college.    He  genenll 

had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  pupila  who  had  moas 

to  spend,  who  did  not  care  how  they  spent  it,  and  wb 

had  no  desire  whatever  to  learn  any  thing.    l%i 

exactly  suited  O'Reardon:  he  was  a  bon-vivant  of  th 

first  water — not  gay,  not  witty,  not  even  mnaieal- 

but  he  could  drink  deeply,  could  listen  conscientioori] 

ei^oy  any  mischief  that  was  going  forward,  provklf 

he  was  allowed^  to  get  drunk,  and  he  poasessed  the  a 

of  talking  Uamey  in  perfection.    His  pupils— wil 

Irish  roystering  rogues — were  enchanted  with  so  b 

a  master  of  the  mathematics,  and  accordingly  tk 

evenings  were  usually  appointed  for  giving  lesson 

when  O'Reardon  might  drink  as  much  as  he  like 

and  his  iUves  might  learn  as  little  as  they  thought  i 

Had  they  taken  O'Reardon  of  a  morning— when  li 

head  was  cloudy,  and  his  humor  dull — the  whole  b 

siness  would  have  been  a  mere  waste  of  lime ;  for, 

fact,  the  bibuluutt  O'Reardon  knew  nothing  non 

mathematics  thari  iiM  bare  forms.    To  be  sure  it  wai 

waHte  of  time  qr  it  was.  but  as  the  night  advance 

O'Reardon  cuuld  make  the  most  of  what  he  did  kno* 

talk  thick  and  loud,  expatiate  grandiloquently  np 

single  phrases,  and  confound  the  arch  pupils  so  ada 

rably,  that  they  felt  n  sort  of  wicked  pleasure  in  pi 

mg  him  for  getting  up  so  much  fun.    When  ha  aa 

fell  into  a  mood  of  talking,  it  waa  inpoaaibla  to  0 

him;  tlien  it  was  that  the  inward  vanity  of  iha 
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Mtooc;  then  it  wm  thtt,  with  a  ricH  Irish  brogae 
wUeh  floofiKtfcd  all  the  pvti  of  speech  with  the 
MM  ooofoiiog  rapidity,  he  wu  wont  to  anert  that  no 
no  in  the  Briiiili  doninioiM  spoke  such  '*  pure,  Ter* 
iMolar  English;"  and  then,  too,  it  was  that  he  would 
ynposs  10  his  seholars  to  teach  them  Latin,  in  addi- 
IM  to  the  loathcniaiics,  premising  that  he  knew  all 
ii  depth  as  iniimaiely  as  his  mother  tongue.  This 
m  CReardon's  favorite  subject  when  he  became 
107 obtuse  OTcr  his  liquor:  and  on  such  occasions  he 
IM  in  the  habit  of  illustrating  his  knowledge  of  Latip, 
lif  the  MIowing  familiar  quotation,  which  he  gave 
wik  a  nch  flood  of  voice,  and  a  sinister  twinkle  of 
ie  sye  that  cannot  be  made  intelligible  in  descrip- 
in:  **  Arid  Horace  said  to  his  mother.  Do  you  drink 
pncbr  **  No,  my  son,**  said  she,  **  nemo  moftalium 
mukuM  ihraet  caput  /"  We  give  this  literally  as  it 
wm  lendered  by  O'Reaidon.  Poor  fellow !  his  end 
im  like  his  life— he  went  out  in  the  same  state  of 
MBlal  obUviea  in  which  it  was  his  glory  to  live! 

Bat  there  were  other  contributors  to  the  Anthologia 
«ko  have  since  acquired  a  wider  fame  than  our 
tkoiy  BtfbematiciaD.  it  is  worth  recording,  that  the 
lmhslii|is  Uiberaica  firat  introduced  to  the  public 
tnopiMiioae  of  whom  at  least  will  survive  as  long 
■osrlsBgaage  is  spoken  or  read.  Those  poets  were 
Ihnndy  and  Moore.  The  first  verses  that  are  known 
Itkave  been  published  by  Moore,  appeared  in  the 
Ankokigia,  and  are,  no  doubt,  some  of  the  earliest  he 
tw  witla.  As  there  is  always  attached  to  such  re> 
liqn«  a  gmttr  or  lesser  amount  of  curiosity,  we  will 
Ike  lines  to  our  readers  eiactly  as  we  find 
in  the  pqias  of  the  Magaxine,  with  the  note*  in- 
deprecatory,  to  the  editor. 


*10  TB  IDlTOft  or  THE  ANTHOLOGIA   HIBCRNICA. 

"  Aungier  strtel,  SepL  11, 1793. 
'Srr-If  the  following  aitemptb  of  a  youthful  muse 
■n  Mrtky  of  a  place  in  your  Magazine,  by  inserting 
will  much  oblige  a  constant  reader. 

"Th— -M— s  M EE." 

TO  ZELIA, 

CHAROINQ    THE  AUTHOR  WITH   WRITING 
TOO   MOCH   ON   LOVE. 

Tm  true  my  muse  to  love  inclines. 

And  wreaths  of  Cypria's  myrtle  twines  ,* 

Qoils  all  aspiring,  lofty  vie^s. 

And  chants  what  Nature's  gifts  infuse ; 

Timid  to  try  the  *  mountain's  height, 

Beneath  she  slays,  retired  from  sight ; 

Careless,  culling  amoroos  flowers. 

Or  quafliiig  mirth  in  Baccliua*  bowers. 

When  firyt  fehe  loiscd  her  simplest  lays 

Id  Cupid's  never-ceasing  praise, 

The  god  a  laithful  promise  gave — 

That  never  should  she  feel  love's  strings. 

Never  to  burning  pasifion  be  a  slave. 

Bat  feel  the  purer  joy  thy  friendship  brif^;i. 


The  argument,  it  must  *be  confessed,  is  not  very 
satisfactoiy ;  but  the  tone  of  this  liule  poem,  and  its 
epigrammatic  termination,  indicate  the  character  of 
the  writer's  genius,  subsequently  developed  in  more 
ambitious  aixl  brilliant  displays.  To  this  piece  waa 
added  the  following  :•— 

PASTORAL  BALLAD. 
Ah,  Celia!  when  wilt  thuu  be  kind? 

When  pity  my  tears  and  complaint? 
To  mercy,  ray  fair!  be  inclined, 

For  mercy  belongs  to  the  saint. 

Oh!  dart  not  disdain  from  thine  eye! 

Propitiously  smile  on  my  love! 
No  more  let  me  heave  the  sad  sigh. 

But  all  cares  from  my  bosom  remove! 

My  gardens  are  crowded  with  flowers* 
My  vines  are  all  loaded  with  grapea; 

Nature  sports  in  my  fountains  and  bowen^ 
And  assumes  her  most  beautiful  shapea. 

The  shepherds  admire  my  lays, 

When  I  pipe  they  all  flock  to  my  song; 

They  deck  me  with  laurel  and  bays, 
And  list  to  me  all  the  day  long. 

But  their  laurels  and  praises  are  vain. 
They've  no  joy  or  delight  for  me  now. 

For  Celia  despises  the  strain. 

And  that  withera  the  wreath  on  my  brow. 

Then,  adieu!  ye  gay  shepherds  and  maids! 

I'll  hie  to  the  woods  and  the  groves; 
There  complain  in  the  thicket's  dark  shadaa, 

And  cbaunt  the  sad  tale  of  my  loves! 

That  the  young  poet's  head,  when  he  was  writing 
this  pastoral,  was  filled  with  Shensione,  whose  Ynj 
words,  as  well  as  rhythm,  he  echoes  in  this  artifleial 
strain,  is  apparent  enough ;  but  poets  are,  in  nine  casea 
out  of  ten,  the  source  from  whence  young  poets  first 
derive  their  inspiration.  Moore  was  a  boy  when  he 
wrote  these  verses ;  but  in  seven  yean  alterwards  he 
produced  his  translation  of  Anaereon,  which  was  the 
foundation  of  his  fame.  The  address  which  he  gives 
in  his  note  to  the  editor,  will  remirul  the  reader  of  his 
well-known  answer  to  the  Prince  Regent's  question, 
whether  he  belonged  to  a  certain  ancient  family  of 
his  name,  residing  in  Ireland.  **  No,"  replied  the 
poet,  **my  father  kept  a  grocer's  shop  in  Aungier 
street.  Dublin !"  That  reply  lust  him  the  favor  of 
the  prince,  and  threw  him  into  an  opixraition  that  pro- 
duced those  withering  satires,  in  which  his  royal 
highness's  name  will  be  transmitted  to  all  posterity. 

Dermody's  hislury  is  one  of  the  roost  melancholy  in 
the  whole  range  ollitcrury  biography.  He  ivas  rather 
in  advance  of  MtKire,  and  had  he  pnesessed  as  much 
lespect  for  the  dignity  of  the  poetical  character,  he 
might  have,  perhaps  suecawfully,  conteHted  with  his 
contemporary  the  honor  of  being  regarded  as  the  bard 
of  his  country.    Bat  Dennody,  anddanly  noticed  by 
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the  gTMt,  and  niaed  from  poverty  to  high  and  flatter- 
ing auoeiatiom,  waa  uoahle  to  keep  his  dazzling  poai- 
tion.  Uia  miud  eonslautly  reverted  to  the  original 
oeanneaa  of  hit  conditiuo.  Nature  had  made  him  a 
poet»  but  circumfltanoes  degraded  him  into  a  proflii^ale 
of  the  lowest  grade.  His  life  was  filled  to  overflow- 
ing  with  miseries  of  his  own  creation.  As  the  story 
runs,  his  abilities  were  discovered  by  accident.  One 
day,  a  gentleman,  whose  name  has  escaped  us,  was 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  an  old  volume  at  a  book- 
stand in  the  vicinity  of  the  Four  Courts,  in  Dublin, 
when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  aqaalid  boy  in 
the  ragged  dress  of  a  peasant,  standing  close  beside 
him,  devouring  in  silent  abstraction  the  contents  of  a 
mutilated  Greek  Homer.  The  circumstance  naturally 
excited  curiosity,  and  produced  inquiries,  which  led 
to  the  discovery  that,  with  the  powerful  impetus  of 
genius  struggling  against  obstacles,  the  wretched- 
looking  boy  had  abandoned  his  native  village,  desti- 
tute of  flimde  and  means,  to  seek  books  and  mankind 
in  the  Bstiopolia.  Fortunately,  the  gentleman  was  a 
patron  of  letteia,  and  a  man  of  influence :  he  under- 
took to  advance  the  fortunes  of  the  stranger,  and 
through  his  means  Dermody,  whom  the  reader  will 
have  recognized  in  the  ragged  urchin,  was  introduced 
to  the  Countesa  of  Moira,  who  continued  to  patronize 
him  until  he  exhausted  her  patience  by  his  irreclaim- 
able vices.  At  first,  his  professions  of  gratitude  were 
boundless,  and  his%iimerous  odes  of  devotion  to  the 
countess  which  appeared  in  the  Anthologia,  attested 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  feelings.    But  kindness  was 


hand,  and  ghastly  famine  in  his  esrea.  To  the  d 
question  that  was  put  to  him,  he  replied,  hoUiag  ^ 
Hudibras, "  See,  sir,  I  am  merry  lo  th*  ImV*  B 
was  speedily  removed  to  a  oomfbrtabk  inn;  bat  j 
was  too  late,  his  frame  was  wasted  by  long  anftrin 
and  death  was  close  at  hand.  He  ezpiied  in  a  fe« 
hours,  and  his  remains  were  conveyed  to  the  viliif 
church,  where  a  marble  slab,  inscribed  with  a  fc«« 
his  own  verses,  points  out  the  spot  where  he  sleepii 

The  poems  of  Dermody  are  remailuble  fiir  i 
eastern  gorgeousness  of  imagination ;  they  are  fiiUi 
exuberant  feeling,  rich  images,  and  a  profuse  diipl^ 
of  critical  eccentricities.  It  is  difficult  to  pradim 
from  what  he  did,  what  he  might  have  done,  had  U 
taste  been  corrected  by  time  and  obaervation;  bat  k 
poBsesaed,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  some  of  the  «k 
ments  of  poetry — a  fertile  fancy,  a  rapid  inv«lin 
and  an  extraordinary  descriptive  power,  if  not  a  dii 
sense  of  the  qualities  of  beaoty. 

We  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  omit  from  thia  enoMi 
tjon  of  Irish  publications,  a  strange  periodieal  Um 
that  was  printed  in  Dublin  for  many  years,  during  A 
worst  periods  of  insurrection,  entitled  **The  fail 
Magazine.'*  It  was  edited,  and  written,  by  n  If 
Walter  Cox,  who  endured  in  turn,  aa  the  laiiwi  i 
h»  daring  violations  of  truth  and  decency,  the  pip 
lar  punishments  of  fine,  incarceration,  and  piUv! 
His  monkey  glee  and  truculent  satire  could  not  k 
restrained  by  the  terrors  of  the  law;  and,  in  despite i 
repeated  penalties  and  imprisonments,  he  coatioaed4 
etch  coarse  caricatures  upon  the  authorities,  and  ( 


lavished  upon  him  in  vain.  He  wasted  the  giOs  of  pour  forth  vulgar  ribaldry  against  men  in  powor  wl 
his  benefactress  in  the  haunts  of  depravity.  On  one  |  happened  to  fell  under  his  displeasure.  His  nqp 
day  careeied  by  the  virtoous  and  the  noble,  he  was  to  I  zine,  however,  finally  ceased ;  it  was  aaid  that  k 


be  found  on  the  next  in  the  dens  of  the  licentious  and 
the  outcast.  Many  attempts  were  made  to  redeem 
him,  but  without  euccesa.  At  length,  he  enlisted  in  a 
marching  regiment,  when  his  friends  again  interfered, 
and  purchased  him  a  commission :  the  restraints  of  a 
military  life,  however,  did  not  suit  him ;  he  siild  out, 
oame  to  London,  and  published  a  volume  of  poems, 
but  the  fete  of  Chatterton  awaited  him.  Pressed  by 
the  extremity  of  want,  he  subsisted  for  some  time  upon 
the  bounty  of  the  charitable ;  but  their  interest  in  him 
was  soon  wearied  out  Homeless  and  in  despair, 
with  a  volume  of  Hudibras  in  his  pocket,  he  wandered 
into  the  village  of  JLewisham.  where  he  took  up  his 
abode  at  a  poor  ale-house.  As  long  as  his  host  per- 
mitted him,  he  lived  there;  but  the  sympathy  of  the 
landlord  did  not  last  long,  and  poor  Dermody  was 
driven  forth  to  die  upon  the  highway.  His  spirit,  un- 
broken by  these  accumulated  misfortunes,  still  sus- 
tained him,  and  in  a  mood  of  morbid  resignation,  he 
possessed  himself  of  an  unclaimed  and  untenanted 
ruin  on  Sydenham  Common,  that  afforded  him  one  room 
dilapidated  and  roofless.  Some  passing  stranger  dis- 
covered him  in  this  forlorn  situation,  and  communi- 
cated the  fact  to  Sir  J.  B.  Brugess,  who  was  then,  we 
believe,  the  President  of  the  Litenry  Fund  Society. 
That  gentleman  immediately  haataned  to  his  relief, 
nnd  when  he  entered  the  wretched  apartment,  he 
found  Dermody  aeated  on  a  atone  which  he  had  drag- 
fed  into  a  cofMr  In  ahalter,  with  hia  book  in  hM 


silence  was  purchased  by  an  annuity  of  2002.,  on  en 
diton  that  he  would  leave  the  country.  The  wocth 
scribbler  came  to  America,  but  not  meeting  wU 
success,  returned  to  his  native  city,  where,  after 
feint  Btruggle  to  establish  another  two-peimy  lampoa 
he  died  in  obscurity. 

The  magazines  that  remain  to  be  noted,  may  I 
dismissed  briefly.  Of  these  the  Examiner  was  moi 
distinguished  for  the  spirit  with  which  it  was  ooi 
ducted :  but  its  career  was  short.  Its  projectors  cool 
not  make  head  against  the  indifference  of  the  publ« 
and  after  a  few  numbers,  abandoned  their  ill-repai 
labors. 

The  Dublin  Magazine  was  originated  by  sooi 
young  students  of  Trinity  College.  It  wanted  solidit; 
and  a  general  piir^xise;  there  was  but  little  talent, an 
less  skill  displayeil  in  its  pages ;  and  it  was  too  ev 
dently  the  work  of  inexperienced  hands  to  exercii 
an  influence  over  the  reading  world.  It  was  menu 
rable  only  os  being  the  work  through  which  the  ui 
fortunate  Bortridge  Clarke  was  made  known.  Thi 
early  genius  contributed  largely  to  this  periodici 
The  wildncas  of  his  imagination  was  not  more  r 
markable  than  the  teeming  fertility  of  his  mind.  £ 
wrote  verse  with  steam-engine  velocity;  verse,  too,  i 
which  there  was  high  promise  of  ezcellenoe  whic 
he  did  not  live  to  achieve.  His  tragedy  of  Ranii 
produced  with  some  anceeas  on  the  Dublin  stago»  i 
forded  a  fiur  apecimen  of  hia  powen  and  of  hii  fiadi 
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It  mf  repleia  with  fiintaitic  images,  thrown  out  in 

Mch  npid  tncceMion,  that  the  spectator  was  loet  as 

■Bch  in  the  mazes  of  the  design  as  in  wonder  at  the 

apparently  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  writer.  This 

ms  the  besetting  sin  of  Bertridge  Clarke's  poems.  He 

■skes  one  of  his  characters,  aAer  receiving  his  death 

woood,  deliver  a  long  apostrophe  to  the  beauties  of 

Datore,  and  expire  in  a  cloud  of  metaphor.'   Clarke 

wss  to  the  full  as  paisionate  and  luxurious  in  his 

kibils  (as  &r  as  circumstances  permitted  him)  as  in 

kis  poetiy.    He  used  to  sleep  during  the  summer 

Bonihs  in  an  Indian  hammock,  and  revel  through 

Inlf  the  night  talking  the  most  extimvigant  nonsense 

sboQt  the  poets  that  oouki  well  be  conceived.   Dublin 

wu  too  confined  a  sphere  for  a  spirit  so  ardent,  and 

hi  tried  the  moce  ambitious  field  of  London,  where 

he  brought  out  a  tragedy,  not  less  wild  than  Ramiro, 

kot  which  still  promised  that,  when  he  had  tamed  the 

aieesies  of  his  muse,  he  might  accomplish  something 

wsrUijr  of  perpetuity.    To  him  the  London  public  are 

ieisbted  for  that  small  scrap  of  play-bill  criticism, 

•IM  the  Theatrical  Observer,  the  plan  of  which  vim 

•ifiMlsd  in  Dublin,  where  it  had  an  extraordinary 

■  obi^  a  Mr.  Johnstone.    But,  although  it  was  a  no- 

vdiytet  excited  some  interest  on  its  fiiat  appearance, 

jidil  Dot  repay  the  trouble  of  its  production,  and  was 

pffa  ip^    Some  humble  hanger-on  of  the  theatres 


has  since  resumed  the  design,  and  the  peimy  sheA 
still,  we  believe,  continues  to  be  issued. 

The  last  of  the  expired  magazines  was  the  Dublin 
Inquisitor — a  quier,  pleasant  miscellany,  aiming  chiefly 
to  fill  its  hour  with  agreeable  literature.  It  lived 
through  one  single  year — its  young  conductors  find- 
ing in  other  spheres  a  more  ambitious  employment  for 
their  pen*.  There  was  another  attempted  in  Cork, 
called  **  Bolster's  Magazine,"  hut  it  lasted  only  a  few 
months.  Tiiero  was  some  litenry  talent  displayed  in 
its  pages;  but  no  skill.  Its  subjects  were  pa$»i,  and 
it  wanted  the  necessary  spirit  of  activity  to  carry  it 
forward  to  success. 

We  must  not  conclude  without  a  reference  to  the 
Dublin  Univenity  Magazine,  the  successor  of  tboae 
vanished  periodicals,  a  work  of  great  ability,  which 
deservedly  ranks  amongst  the  first  productions  of  iM 
class  of  the  present  day.  It  would  be  oi\|ust  to  the 
talent  with  which  it  is  conducted,  not  to  obaerve  that 
it  promiaes  to  redeem  Ireland  from  the  ehaige  of  being 
either  onable  or  unwilling  to  sustain  ker  portion  of 
the  periodical  literatum  of  EuropOi 

The  Dublin  Penny  Journal  is  condooted  with  con- 
siderable tact«  and  several  well-written-  artioles  aie 
OMitained  in  it.i  pages;  but  it  is  too  confessedly  an 
imitation  of  the  London  Penny  Magazine  to  ooofer 
any  credit  on  the  literature  of  the  country. 


THAT      BURIED      VOICE 


BT    Miaa    C.    B.    WATIftMAN. 


TkiT  buried  voice  is  with  me  still, 

Tko'  silent  long  ago. 
It  whbperi  to  me  from  the  rill, 
*    Where  sparkling  waters  flow ; 
It  tDurmurs  thro*  the  silent  woods. 

In  many  a  gentle  moan, 
And  tells  me,  in  my  solitude, 

I  nm  not  all  alone ; 
In  many  an  echo  sighing  near, 
That  buried  voice  comes  on  mine  ear. 


That  buried  voice,  when  all  is  hosh'd 

In  soft  repose  around. 
Breathes  thro'  some  flow'r  the  winds  have  crush'd. 

Too  early  to  the  ground. 
1  hear  it,  as  the  breezes  wave 

The  tall  and  slsnder  grass. 
For  o*er  thy  sad  aiul  lonely  grave. 

Those  summer  breezes  pass. 
And  they  have  linger'd  by  thy  raoand, 
Tb  \mmg  mo  btok  ita  bniiid  ioiuid. 


That  buried  voice, — in  lighted  halls 

Where  music  weaves  her  spell. 
Breathes  to  mo  thro'  its  dying  falls. 

Like  some  sad  heart's  farewell. 
I  hear  it  in  the  giddy  throng, 

When  youth  and  beauty  meet. 
To  carol  stune  remember'd  song 

Thy  tones  have  made  so  sweet ; 
And  in  their  soft  and  gentle  strain, 
I  hear  that  buried  voice  again. 


That  buried  voice — there's  not  a  breeze 

But  wafi<<  it  to  mine  ear. 
There's  not  a  murmur  thro'  the  trees. 

But  that  noft  tone  I  hear. 
It  twines  round  me  its  blessed  spell. 

To  lead  me  where  thou  art. 
To  follow  where  the  angels  dwell. 

This  music  of  mj  heart ; 
To  where  my  aool  daO  yet  rejoice. 
In  concert  with  that  buiad  voice. 
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THE      RAVEN'S      RAVEL. 


The  raven  she eroaked  aa  ebe  Bat  at  her  meal— Sovtbbt. 
Croak,  croak,  croak  1— Aait TOPHAUCf. 


In  ihc  midst  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  valea  in 
the  west  of  England  stands  a  small  country-town, 
called  by  popular  consent  or  traditionary  custom  Gray- 
Bioite ;  a  corruptitm  (so  it  has  been  surmised  by  some 
of  the  more  learned  antiquarians  of  the  place)  of  iib 
original,  if  not  appropriate  name  of  Gravestone.  And 
here  I  may  as  well  inform  the  topographical  inquirer 
that  no  aearch,  however  diligent,  will  enable  him  to 
discern  the  town  in  qaeation  defined  upon  any  map 
of  England  tod  Wales  with  which  I  am  toiiiaido^d. 
He  muaCf  Mfldtdingly,  take  my  word  for  it  tint  asoh 
a  town  doet  #Uit;  and  mutt  ,be  constrained  alto  to 
believe  that  the  dtaracterB  which  I  am  now  about  to 
introduce  to  hia  notice,  enjoy  an  actual  individuality 
and  existenee  apart  from  that  **  many*coloured  life," 
which  the  waiaemblance  of  fiction  ia  sometimes  sup* 
poaed  to  confer. 

Not  far  from  the  town-hall,  coniignnus  likewise  to 

the  market-place,  and  the  comer  house  of street, 

(thia  last  particular  muH  remain  a  secret,)  lived,  or 
rather  was  not  yet  dead,  Mr.  Simon  Raven,  the  under- 
taker. Mr.  Raven  had  at  one  time  superadded  to  the 
post-mortem  branch  the  more  lively  avocations  of 
auctioneer  and  appraiser;  but  whether  he  had  met 
with  small  encouragement  in  these  minor  brarurhes, 
or  to  speak  figuratively,  twigs  of  profession,  or  whether 
(which  is  more  likely)  his  genius  led  him  to  prefer  the 
former  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  other  two,  I 
cannot  satisfactorily  determine ;  certain,  however,  it 
is,  that  at  the  time  of  which  I  now  treat,  Mr.  Raven 
was  solely,  and  I  may  also  add  souUy  and  bodily,  an 
undertaker. 

It  was  Mrs.  Raven's  delight,  habited  in  a  black 
velvet  cloak  (a  pall  in  former  days,)  every  morning  to 
deaceiMl  her  door^atepe  (two  obliterated  gravestones,  a 
present  from  the  sexton,)  and  to  go  forth  with  the 
humane  intention  uf  visiting  the  sick.  She  had  ac- 
quired, by  dint  of  incessant  practice,  a  wonderful  skill 
in  the  closing  of  eyes,  and  the  folding  together  of 
shutters;  and  *'  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  be- 
fore** so  distinctly  to  the  vision  of  Mrs.  Raven,  that 
she  would  oAen  bespeak  the  mutes,  and  hoiHt  the 
funeral  feathers,  before  the  breath  was  out  uf  her 
friends*  bodies. 

This  worthy  couple  delighted  (but  their  joy  was  uf 
a  grave  and  solemn  character)  in  the  existence  of  a 
daughter,  Miss  Niobe  Raven.  This  young  lady  par- 
took largely  of  the  mournful  merits  of  her  renpecied 
parents.  Her  reading  was  choice,  and  her  arcuKlomed 
resort  was  the  church-porch.  Here  she  would  pore 
over  the  exhilarating  pages  of  Drelincourt,  Sherlock, 
Hervey,  Mrs.  Rowe,  and  Dr.  0bdd ;  and  sometimes,  to 
interpone  a  little  ease,  she  would  solace  her  soul  with 
the  lighter  efluaioot  of  poetry.    It  need  acarcely  be 


added,   that   Dr.    Young's  <«  Night  Thoughta,**  an 
Blair's  *'  Grave,"  obtained  and  secured  her  prcferenc 

"  —  Passing  well, 
She  loved  the  passing  bell:" 

and  her  favourite  musical  performance  was  the  Dei 
March  in  Saul. 

But  one  thing  was  calculated   lo  encourage  tl 
growth  of  this  melancholy  disposition.    Misa  Niol 
Raven,  for  a  much  greater  length  of  time  than  al 
could  have  anticipated,  had  been  floundering  in  tl 
unpleasant  slough  of  celibacy.    She  had  long  wiahi 
to  obtain  a  settlement  in  the  parish,  or  neighborhoo 
or  indeed  anywhere ;  but  it  so  happened  no  <Hie  can 
forward  to  win  or  to  wear  her.    No  one  woald  alic 
this  branch  of  cypress  in  his  boaom.    Yonng  Manf 
Wurcel  the  farmer,  indeed,  some  yean  before,  hi 
bethought  him  that  the  churchyard  was  a  field  outi 
which  Mr.  Simon  Raven  had  probably  reaped  nMN 
profitable  crops  than  his  father  had  been  eimbled  I 
do  from  his  own  acres ;  but,  like  a  discreet  ahephen 
he  had  never  ventured  to  go  beyoiMl  sheep'a-eyea  i 
his  attentions  to  Miss  Niobe  Raven.  Midge,  the  nia( 
nanimous  but  minute  barber,  as  he  strutted  from  chi 
to  chin,  like  a  self-satisfied  bantam,  with  a  fine  com 
stuck  upon  his  head,  had  sometimes  lingered  on  h 
way  to  exchange  compliments  with  her ;  nay,  he  hi 
once  presented  her  with  a  silver- wire  tooth-brush  an 
a  many-colored  wash-ball ;  but  from  this  time  fort 
he  never  would  speak  word.     Neither  by  sign,  lool 
or  gesture  had  he  even  hinted  a  wish  to  establish  he 
as  Mrs.  Midge.    Something,  therefore,  must  be  dom 
and  Miss  JNiube  Raven  had  concocted  a  cunning  plai 
She  had  too  long  toiled  to  obtain  a  husband  by  % 
means — she  must  now  endeavor  to  catch  one  in  hi 
toils.     Let  us  relate  the  sequel- 
Mr.  Narcissus  Nonsuch,  the  linendraper,  lived  e: 
acily  op|)ot(ile  the  evil-boding  abode  of  the  Raven 
No  vulgur  swain  was  Mr.  Narcissus  Nonsuch.     N 
person  in  town  carried  his  head  higher  than  he — an 
yet  he  was  but  a  yard  and  a  half  high  by  his  ow 
measure,  and  some  were  ha«e  enough  lo  say  it  wante 
an  inch.     Neat  to  a  fault,  he  had  no  other.    When  h 
stood  at  hiH  dtMir  betimes,  alternately  rubbing  hia  chi 
and  his  hand.",  one  might  have  surmised  that  he  wi 
merely  scenting  the  morning  air;  not  so,  he  was  aagi 
cious  of  his  quarry  Irum  afar.     The  tyrant  cuatoi 
usually  kept  him  indoors  during  the  day;  but  thei 
was  one  particular  |)ane  at  the  ithop-window  end  of  ii 
counter,  through  which  he  occasionally  stole  a  glimpi 
at  the  on-gomgs  of  the  neighbourbcxMl.    Through  tkj 
counter-pane  (for  so  it  must  be  called)  ha  oontritad  I 
behold  the  world ;  being  himaalf  aa  aaeuiely  hMa 
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■  ihoiifli  he  were  throiided  bjr  the  bleokei  of  the 

dufc.   From  ell  the  world,  I  ny,  was  he  effectually 

ihioiidcd — except  from  one  individoel  in  it.    Mim 

Niohe  Raven  had  long  cast  her  lynx,  or  rather  links, 

icfardt  upon  him,  for  her  glancea  were  lo  many  linki, 

CRtting  a  strong  chain  of  mterett,  which  irretisiibly 

^w  her  lowanJi  him ;  but  which,  as  yet,  had  mit 

MKreedfcd  in  drawing  him  towards  her.  That  moum- 

fiil  penon  had  long  roused  over  his  many  advantageous 

nqoitiles,  considered  as  a  connubial  votary;  she  with 

ind  ramesiners  cuntemplaied  his  desirable  qualities; 

ibe  desiderated  his  stock  in  trade,  leaie,  and  fixtures ; 

in  a  word— 

**  Melancholy  marked  him  (or  her  own." 


It  was  a  fine  evening.     Dnwlas,  the  corpulent  up- 

pcentice.  was  preparing  to  shut  u(>  shop,  and  his  mav* 

Krhad  retired  into  the  beck  parlor,  to  relax  his  mind 

ifier  the  labi)rious  avocations  uf  the  day.     At  this 

■HBeot  he  was  engaged  in  omiahle  sport  with  a  puppy 

if  a  pi^-dog,  which  had  been  recently  presented  tu 

kiB  IB  a  mark  of  friendship  and  esteem,  and  which 

itiMiil^  resembled  a  Bath  brick,  running  alwut  ou 

fm  tanfe-haodlee.     Thos  amiably  and  innocently 

CBpkyid,  Mr.  Ntreiaiaa  Nonsuch  was  not  precisely 

m  t  aiaatieo  to  heed  the  first  intermption  of  his  assist- 

■I;  who  tendered  him  a  letter,  which  had  been  just 

ddiveied  uio  the  shop;  but  the  whitey-brown  parcel 

of  eMinitf  eommencing  a  headlong  assault  upon  the 

promded  leg  of  the  apprentice,  recalled  his  owner  to 

.  the  eooBoooBMi  that  there  waa  another  presence  in 


i 

r 


"Any  aoiwer  required.  Dowlas V* 
*  None,  sir.  Mr.  Sioat*s  clerk  left  it  on  the  counter, 
■A  1  law  him  afterwards  call  over  the  way — at 

BSHSL** 

•Ok"  very  well." 

Lift  to  hinijielf,  Nonsuch  broke  open  the  letter,  with 
As  tir  of  one  who  is  about  to  peruse  the  various 
tiMi  of  a  profitable  order :  instead  of  which  he  read 
■  Ukms»— 


am  instructed  by  my  client,  Mr.  Simon 
,10  aoqaaini  you,  that  unless  you  instantly  fulfil 
fDir  eifigements  with  Misa  Niobo  Raven,  pmceed- 
■p  will  be  commenced  against  you. 

*'  I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

*«  Cayman  Stoat.'* 

It  aiy  be  onneeeonry  lo  state  that  this  epistle 
MmI  88  an  aperient  npon  the  linen-draper's  mouth 
Md  eyes;  indeed,  so  marvelkiubly  were  they  eitended 
ky  wonder,  that  his  fiice  for  the  time  lost  that  signifi< 
OM  sagacity  of  expmsion  which  some  have  been 
flsMcd  to  ascribe  to  it.  His  first  impulse,  however, 
wkn  reafloo  waa  partially  restored  to  him,  was  to 
wporoMi  the  document  which,  in  the  first  instance, 
kt4m  itnngely dboonpooed  his  equanimity;  and  now 
kt  kecnaa  lOMed  aboat  in  a  aea  of  doabta  and  fears, 
•tt  of  which  ba  cmeigad  with  a  wet  skin  (ibr  he  was 
law  panyiiing  oopioarij,)  to  wander  in  a  maqr  kby- 
;ii*af  ■■H^artia.    What  eonU  Ihio  letter  mean  f— 


what  engagements  had  he  ever  contracted  with  Mias 
Niobe  Raven  ?  What  proceed ingN  were  to  be  had 
against  him  in  consequence  of  his  non>fulfilment  of  thia 
mysterious  contract  ?  Oh !  it  was  a  joke — a  pleasant 
deceit  practised  upon  him — a  funny  thing,  contrived 
by  that  arch  wag  Raven,  and  that  mm  fellow  Stoat 
But  soft! — Raven  was  anything  but  en  arch  wag, and 
not  the  least  like  a  rum  fellow  was  Stoat.  Conscience 
cAme  to  his  aid  at  ihis  jimcturo;  a  powerful  auxiliary 
at  all  tiroes,  but  particularly  eilirient  as  an  agent  to 
sronoth  down  the  riifHod  soul  of  Nonsuch  at  the  pre- 
sent  moment.  **  Never!"  and  he  arose  with  dignity; 
**  never  in  thought,  word,  or  clood.  have  I  trifled  with 
the  pence  of  Mi«ii  I'avcn ;  never  have  I  g(mc  about  to 
blight  the  happinew*  of  that  young  lady." 

Nonsuch  was  vuothed  and  somewhat  sflected  by  the 
speech  he  had  just  concluded  ;  and,  taking  his  hat,  he 
proceeded  through  the  pa«fage  to  the  private  door. 
"  I  will  see  Str^at.  ii)>ioniIy,  at  all  event*,"  said  he. 
**  and  leam  what  this  letter  meanN." 

The  fresh  air  slightly  cooled  his  feverish  gills,  as> 
standing  for  a  moment  at  the  door,  he  socked  in  a 
draught  of  the  salubrious  element;  and  now  he  went 
his  way  towards  the  residence  of  the  attorney,  with  a 
studied  and  difficult  steadiness,  as  of  a  conscious  drunk- 
ard, purposely  avoiding  a  glance  at  the  opposite  win- 
dow, where  he  felt  assured  two  evil  eyes  were  e»- 
plc^ed  ia  taking  his  likeness  in  one  minute  upon  their 
several  retinas.  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  fine  evening, 
and  doubtless  the  genial  influence  of  the  air  and  sky 
contributed  to  calm  his  inward  perturbation ;  and  by 
the  time  he  had  reached  the  field,  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  croes  ere  he  might  arrive  at  Stoat's  door,  a 
sentiment  of  tranquil  peace  was  glowing  in  the  booom 
of  Nonsuch. 

It  was  a  pretty  paddock,  over  the  swanl  of  which 
he  was  now  hastening ;  and  yet  at  times  he  lingered — 
for  the  scene  invited  admiration.  A  few  cows  were 
picturesquely  grouped  in  reclining  attitudes,  making, 
as  it  were,  side  faces  as  they  ruminated ;— standing 
silently  at  right  angles,  the  head  of  one  resting  over 
the  neck  of  the  other,  were  two  horses,  looking  like 
one  clothes-horse ;  and  by  the  side  of  the  hedge,  on 
which  clean  linen  had  been  laid  to  bleach,  a  skittish 
foal  played  his  pranks — like  an  emancipated  washing- 
stool  overjoyed  at  the  conclusion  of  its'laborious  duties. 
*'  Innocent  beasts !"  exclaimed  Nonsuch,  with  emo- 
tion, "how  happy  ye  sppear! — and  is  there  then  no 
happiness  for  me  7  Oh !  yn,  yes — "  and  as  he  strode 
over  the  stile  and  sprang  into  the  road,  another  "  yee" 
was  jerked  from  his  bosom — **  I  will  soon  put  this 
little  matter  to  rights." 

'•  Good  evening,  Mr.  Stoat,"  said  the  linen-draper, 
entering  the  private  office  of  the  attorney,  who  appear- 
ed deeply  engaged  in  letter-writing.  "  What  do  you 
mean  by  this  ?"  and  he  handed  him  Uie  note ;— "  'twas 
an  absurd  joke — indeed  it  was.  Ha !  ho !  you'll  get  no 
six-and-eighi-pence  for  this,  Stoat — no  go,  my  old  boy !'' 
**  You  may  call  it  an  absurd  joke,  Mr.  Nonsach,  if 
you  please ;  but  I  am  afraid  yeu  won't  find  it  one," 
said  the  lawyer  solemnly;  **  bat  I  would  much  rather 
be  raferred  to  your  legal  advioer:  we  can  oettle  the 
bosineoB  much  better  between  oaiaalvfa." 
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"  What  do  yon  mean  7"  Altered  Nonanch. 

''We  have  the  most  incooteatible  evideoce."  re- 
lumed Stoat,  **  the  moat  concloaive  evidence,  that  you 
have  gone  w  far  in  your  attentiom  to  Must  Raven,  m 
to  be  unable  to  recede  without  renderini;  ample  com- 
penaation." 

*'What  do  you  mean?" reiterated  Narcinus.  ''What 
do  yon  mean  7"  and  he  lunk  into  a  chair ;  "  oh  i  tell 
me — how  is  this?  what  it  it?  how  can  it  be?" 

**  The  damages  are  laid  at  five  thousand  pounds/' 
said  the  relentless  lawyer ;  *'  young  men  should  be 
discseet,  Mr.  Nonsuch — but  now  1  fear  it  is  too  lale." 

There  was  an  awful  sincerity  in  the  Cooes  of  8toat. 
that  fell  like  conviction  aiahenticated  upon  the  ears 
of  the  linen-draper. 

"  Ha !"  he  exclaimed,  with  the  vague  vacancy  of  a 
lunatic ;  *'  ywy  good !  Five  thousand  pounds !  ha !  ha! 
but  tell  me " 

**  You  are  not.in  a  situation,"  interrupted  i^loal,  **  to 
listen  to  reason  at  the  present  moment.  Who  is  your 
solidior  ?'* 

"  Ferret — Ferret — "  said  Nonsuch,  waving  his  hand. 
**  Ferret  of  Street  End." 

**  Wo  will  consult  together,"  cried  Stoat,  opening 
the  door.     **  Good  evening,  Mr.  Nonsuch." 

**  Good  evening,"  said  the  other,  and  he  departed 
with  a  mechanical  motion  worthy  of  an  automaton. 

A  very  diflerent  aspect  did  nature  present  to  the 
linen-draper,  as  he  sneaked  over  the  paddock,  which, 
but  a  few  minutes  ago,  had  called  forth  the  finer 
feelings  of  his  nature.  The  cows  were  evidently 
making  grimaces  in  ridicule  of  his  forlorn  plight ;  the 
two  horses  stared  at  him  intently,  as  though  about  to 
burst  into  horse-laughs ;  and  the  fual,  as  he  approached 
kicked  up  its  long,  straight  hiud-legs  with  an  air  of 
unfeeling  contempt 

"  That  foal  is  a  fool,"  muttered  Nonsuch,  with  bitter 
emphasis.  **  Bui,  oh !  what  a  connpiracy  is  now 
brought  to  maturity — let  me,  however,  meet  it  like  a 
man." 

Thus  saying,  he  deviated  into  a  kind  of  canter,  and 
by  these  means  soon  brought  himself  to  the  door  of 
Raven's  house. 

**  Are  Mr.  Raven,  Mrs.  Raven,  and  Miis  Raven 
within  f"  demanded  Nonsuch,  with  astonishing  firm- 
of  utterance. 

They  are,  Mr.  Nonsuch,"  said  the  servant ;  **  will 
you  walk  in  ?" 

**  I  wilU"  cried  Narciasos,  and  he  sprang  upon  the 
mat ;  «*  conduct  me  to  ihera  instantly." 

The  servant  tapped  at  the  parlor-door;  and,  pre- 
sently, a  confused  sound  of  voices  broke  upon  the 
linen-draper's  ear. 

"  Bid  Mr.  Nonsuch  to  come  in." 

With  a  palpitating  heart  and  a  low  bow  did  Non- 
such  attend  their  summons. 

**0h !  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Raven,  with  a  distant  air,  *'  we 
have  been  expecting  you  for  some  timed— But,  Nk>be, 
my  child "  and  she  turned  towards  her  daughter, 
"  what  It  the  matter  ?  I  have  to  beg  you  will  com- 
poae  yourself." 

Mias  Nwbe  progeeted  her  hand  deprecttingly  to- 
wards her  rootlMr. 


«< 


«(' 


No— DO— I  can  never  more  be  happy,"  sht 
as  she  buried  her  face  ia  her  pocket-haudk 
**  Oh !  it  is  too  much — too  much  indeed  !** 

**  Retire,  my  love,  retire,"  urged  the  molb 
the  face  of  an  affectionate  shark.— ^  You  i 
Nonsuch — "  and  she  turned  towards  our  hen 
tremblingly  sensitive  the  poor  girl  is! — ^Tal 
shroud  with  you  into  the  drawing-room — } 
finish  it  there." 

Nonsuch  turned  an  oblique  eye  upon  her 
retired. 

**  Horrible  geule !"  he  muttered ; "  take  youi 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  finish  it  there! 
she  could  betake  herself  in  her  shroud  to  the  c 
room  of  death,  there  to  be  finished — unholy  cai 

"  We  are  making  shrouds,  Mr.  Nonsuch,"  si 
Raven,  with  a  simper ;  '*  wo  have  several  fun 
hand,  and  business  must  be  attended  to,  you 
will  you  excuse  me  fur  a  fipw  minutes  ?  Mi 
will  attend  you  directly." 

"  Certainly — certainly,"  exclaimed  Nonsu* 
as  he  watched  the  diligent  needle  of  Mrs.  Ra^ 
ing  at  the  ghastly  head-gear  of  the  deceased  u 
and  heard  the  monotonous  ticking  of  coflfin-ni 
the  back  shop,  a  superstitioos  horror  pervi 
frame.  But  the  entmnce  of  Raven  dlasipated 
measure  this  unmanly  weakness. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Nonsuch,  you  are  come  at  U 
Raven,  with  a  cavernous  croak ;  "  but  you  lo 

"  I  cm  ill— very  ill,"  cried  Nonsuch ;  "  i 
has  been  harassed  by  a  letter  I  have  received 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Raven,  "you  are  very 
you  ?"  and  be  gazed  upon  the  other  with  a  i 
tensity  of  speculative  expression,  as  though 
calculating  how  many  square  feet  of  oak,  f 
many  gron  of  noils  would  be  sufilcicnl  to  fum 
a  genteel  eternity  packing-ra<ie  for  his  victim 
may  well  be  ill,  considering  how  you  have  trc 
poor  Niobe." 

**  Iiu]ee<l  he  may,"  sighed  Mrs.  Raven,  < 
the  border  of  the  deadly  night-oap  she  had 
hand. 

"  How  1  have  treated  your  poor  JViobe!"  ci 
cissus,  starling  u|i.  **  What  t!ie  devil — I  be] 
— what  the  deuce  do  you  mean  f — I  h^ve  pai 
attentions— don't  wish  to  do  so— don't  like  hei 
have  her." 

"Oh!  you  won't — won't  you  ?"said  Raven,  a 
ing  with  a  malignant  grin — "  but  you  shall  1 
— we  will  make  you  have  her — you  must  ha 

*<  ni  be  ^ d  if  I  do !"  said  Nonsuch,  bet^ 

teeth,  buttoning  his  breeches-pockets  with  tl 
one  who  will  not  be  over-reached. 

"  And  I'll  be  d d  if  you  don't!"  ratortai 

bearing  away  the  now  completed  shroud  tow 
door. 

*'  Fie !  fie !  gentlemen,"  interposed  Mrs.  R 
"  Mr.  Nonsuch,  compose  yourself.-— Mr.  R«i 
men,  my  dear,  be  calm — for  mercy's  sake,  bt 

"  What  does  it  all  mean  ?"  cried  Nonanch.  ■ 
oome  back— explain,  explain !" 

•*  The  short  and  tho  long  of  it  is/'  aaid  RiM 
yon  moat  marry  my  daughter,  or  let  iba  ]«w 
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W9  have  your  own  Ittten  agumt  yon    uov- 

liootto  and  tender  letten,"  intemipied  Mxb. 

ioMte  tender  letten  V*  and  Nonaach  atag- 
raids  Ike  door;  ** letten!" — he  repealed, 
eyee  rolled  aboot  tlieir  aockets  with  melo- 
apidiijr-— vile  couoferfeita — baae  forgeri* 
t  ahall  aee  to  thia,  depend  opon  it." 
fht  he'd  aay  aa  much,"  aaid  Raven,  addi 
le— ^  but  let  him  prove  it  if  he  can." 
Tile  world,  Mr.  Raven ;  and  Mr.  NarciaaiM 
a  aa  bad  aa  the  reat,"  renarfced  the  wife. 
air,  we  have  nothing  nM>re  to  aay  to  yon," 
laven,  pointing  to  the  door—**  we  have  theae 
inat  yon — we  have  yon  in  blacic  and  white 
ening." 

Bry  well,"  aaid  Nonaach.  with  aflected  atoi- 
',  muttering  aoRM  unintellig^bfe  announce- 
ecting  Ferret,  he  retired  from  the  houae, 
ver  the  way  a  burden  of  anguiah,  auch  aa 
cawDy  martyr  must  neceanrily  have  totter- 


wiihin  the  ailent  aecrecy  of  hia  little 
w,  did  Nonauch  con  over  the  eventfal  pro- 
tfdiia  oalbrtunate  evening. 
Mt  have  I  been  destined  by  a  cruel  and 
fiite !"  he  apostrophized^-"  they  say,  the 
y, that  they  have  got  letters  ogainst  me;  they 

0  oat  letters  patent,  aa  it  were,  for  the  pur 
akiag  me  their  peculiar  property — they  have 
ok  and  vhite — the  Ravens  say  they  have  me 
nd  while->Ua.'  ha!  a  magpie  between  three 

ptteciooa  chance  of  coming  olf  with  good 
taf,  htlioah!  who's  there  ?" 
IT  opened,  and  a  head  made  its  appearance. 

1  alone  T'  inquired  its  possessor,  as  the  rest 
■Hi  made  itself  visible  in  the  parlor.  He 
It  stoat  man,  in  a  huge  neckcloth  and  whis- 
iltfge  calves  upon  very  short  legs,  and  amall 
iM'iroaa,  atuck  at  the  end  of  them.  It  waa 
•rigger. 

to  have  a  robber  at  cribbage  with  you," 
■■Bat  what*8  the  matter?— you  look  ill." 
k  gn»d  earnestly  at  hia  visiter.  **  No,  no ; 
r  h«  replied ;  **  but  there'a  aomething  here." 
need  hie  finger  upon  the  centre  button  of  hia 
araietcoat. 

Bnodreth'a  pills,"  cried  the  other,  hand- 
Ika  cribbage*board  from  the  mantelpiece ; 
H  yen  to  rights,  I  warrant  you." 
r  pbyaic  to  the  doga!"  aaid  Nonsuch,  waving 
ind  tossing  fretfully  in  his  chair. 
»  do^  eh  7"  rejoined  Trigger. — *'  Bark  is  the 
Ipgi  ha!  ha!"  and  he  laughed  vociferously, 
k  kenved  forth  a  lieavy  sigh;  and,  with 
■wot  deliberation,  replaced  the  cards  and 
CfB  into  the  amall  boi,  which,  when  open. 
lad  M  n  bowd. 

aa  ba  —aiei  T*  aaid  he,  advancing  aolemnly 
;  **  ibr,  oh!  Trigger-HWi  yon  be 

,«»«  m  llw  wvtefanun  wko  helpa  to 
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pat  them  into  thewck,"  eried  hia  friend — *  Bnt  go  on 
<^^on*l  gaap  in  that  unoaiul  manner ;  yon  look  hide- 
upon  my  aoul  you  do^-Let'a  have  aome  grog." 
Mix  for  youraelf ;  I  know  you  like  it  cold,"  aaid 
Nonaach,  with  woful  emphaaia ;  and,  aa  the  captain 
proceeded  with  hia  agreeable  employment,  and  auoked 
in  the  congenial  cordial,  the  linen-draper  imparted  llw 
full  nature  and  extent  of  hia  preaent  woea. 

The  captain  took  a  pinch  of  anuff  at  the  concluaion 
of  thia  nanative,  and  pounced  upon  the  apirit-bottle  i 
and,  aa  he  gazed  long  and  eameatly  at  hia  friend,  in 
like  manner  aa  long  and  aa  eameatly  did  hia  friend 
gaae  upon  him. 

**  It  ia  very  atrange !"  at  length  remarked  Trigger- 
**  Did  you  never  love  thia  young  Raven,  Nonauch  ?" 

**  Never !"  ^ 

'*  Nor  paid  your  addreaaea  to  her  ?" 

"  Never !" 

** N«r  nddreaaed  letten  to  her?" 

•*  Never!" 

**  Nor  to  anybody  elae  ?** 

**  Nev ha !  ha!  ha !"  and  now  auddenly  aton- 
ing up, 

**  Like  moody  Madneaa  laughing  wiki 
Amid  aevereat  wo.** 

Nonaach  diacharged  an  unintelligible  ecetaay  of  mirth 
fearfully  prolonged. 

'*  Oh !  Trigger — you  good  fellow,"  cried  he,  at 
length*,  capering  towarda  hia  companion ;  **  you  have 
hit  it,  my  boy; — I  have  addressed  letters  to  Penelope 
PincroH,  which " 

*'  They  have  got  into  their  poaaeaaion,"  intemipted 
Trigger.—"  Sit  down — where  doea  Pincroft  live  ?— 
I'm  off  to  her  house  at  once— d'ye  think  she's  at 
home?" 

*'  She's  at  her  long  home !"  said  Nonauch.  mourn- 
fully.   "  She  died  aix  moniha  ago." 

**  Poor  Pincroft  !'*  ejaculated  the  captain.  **  That'a 
unlucky;  but  stay— the  leMers  were  addreased  to  her 
of  courae?" 

**  No,  they  were  not,"  replied  Nonauch  alarmed « 
**  they  were  conveyed  through  a  aervant;  without  any 
addreaa,  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  old  lady'a  handa." 

**0h  Lord!  oh  Lord!  tbai*a  worae  atill," aaid  the 
captain,  scratching  hia  bead ;  and  a  pauae  of  aone 
minutes  ensued. 

Intense  thoughts  appeared  to  be  travelling  hastily 
athwart  the  brow  of  the  captain,  aa  leaning  forvrard 
towarda  Nonauch,  he  demanded:— 

**  Has  old  Raven  feathered  hia  neat  ?" 

'*  I  believe  ao. — He  has  plenty  of  money." 

**  Any  settled  on  the  daughter  ?" 

'*  Oh  yes  l^ota. — ^Two  thousand  pounds." 

*'  Ha!"  cried  Trigger,  significantly,  **  then  why  don't 
3»u  marry  her?" 

*'  I  marry  her,"  cried  Nonsuch,  with  emotion;  ''live 
in  a  family  vault !  No,  no ;  I  ahonU  aoon  be  a  job  ibr 
my  laiher-in-law,  depend  upon  ik  Why,  they  live 
upon  the  dead  ;  they're  jackal»--byenaB— " 

*<Not  laughing  hyenaa,  at  all  eventa,"  eried  the 
captain;  **  but,  Nonaoeiit  my  boy,  nponaacond  thooglKta 
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il  will  bt  the  bett  thing  yoa  cmn  do.  Yoa*lI  never  be 
able  to  prove  that  theae  lettera  are  not  addressed  to 
her;  they'll  get  lingiiig  damages,  and  I  don't  think 
that  will  be  money  well  laid  onL" 

**  I'll  be  laid  oat  myaelf  flrat,"  exclaimed  Nontuch, 
in  a  rage ;  **  I  would  shroud  it  with  pleabure,  rather 
than  put  up  with  that  spotted  spinster — that  gawky 
giraffe—" 

**  I  Bay,  Nonsuch,  do  you  know,"  said  Trigger,  aOer 
a  pause,  playing  with  eighteen-penre  which  he  had 
got,  all  in  sixpences,  in  his  pocket,  "  do  you  know  that 
I  am  steejted  in  poverty  to  the  very  Iip«,  into  which 
a  very  uriKatisfactory  portion  of  pMvender  finds  its 
way;  do  you  know  that  life  is  dear,  and  living  not 
cheap;  and  do  you  know  that  money  is  important  to 
i^^  and  thut  I  moat  have  money?" 

''Captain!"  expostulated  Nonsuch,  somewhat  af- 
frighted— 

''Listen  to  me,"  interrupted  the  other;  and  now  in 
a  voice  of  secrecy  did  the  captain  pour  into  the  ear 
of  his  hcMt  a  well-digested  plan,  which  it  is  not  expe- 
dient at  present  to  disclose. 

Various  were  the  emotions  thai  Reeiucd  to  agitate 
the  linen-draper  during  Trigger's  recital.  Hope,  fear, 
doubt,  expectation,  uncertainty,  rapture,  coursed  over 
his  expressive  countenance  with  inconceivable  rapi- 
dity. 

**  It'll  do,  won't  it?"  inquired  the  captain,  with  a 
knowing  wink,  as  he  concluded. 

*  I  think  it  will,"  returned  Nonsuch. 

**  Yon'U  go  through  with  it,  without  ftil,  'pon  ho- 
nor?" asked  the  other. 

- 1  will." 

The  two  friends  here  indulged  themselves  in  a 
bnrst  of  exhilarating  laughter,  and  shaking  hands  with 
enviable  cordiality,  separated  for  the  night. 

With  a  very  peculiar  flourish  did  Nontiiirh  jerk  the 
razor  over  his  beard  on  the  followiiie  morning;  and 
with  a  more  than  usual  attention  \\n9  every  appoint- 
ment of  the  outward  man  arranged  and  disponed. 
Leaving  his  shop  to  the  management,  pro  tempore,  of 
the  corpulent  apprentice,  Nonsuch  sallied  forth  with 
almost  fairy  lightness  of  footfall,  bending  his  way  to- 
wards the  churchyard.  He  was  not  mistaken.  Miss 
Niobe  Raven  was  already  there;  she  started,  and 
turned  blue,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  green,  and 
prepared  to  flee,  but  Nonsuch  detained  her  with  his 
perauasive  tongue. 

"Ami  then  so  odknia,  dear  Miss  Raven  7"  he  mur- 
mured, and  seizing  her  hand,  he  led  her  to  a  conve- 
nient flat  gravestone,  under  which  reposed  (perhaps) 
the  remains  of  Wiggles  the  surveyor — **  sit  down  one 
moment,  I  entreat,  and  let  me  confess  all." 

**  Your  meaning  is  mysterious,  sir,"  said  Miss  Raven, 
inclining  her  ear  towards  htm — *^  explain  yourself." 

"  Let  me  elucidate,"  cried  Narcissus; — **  you  love 
me,  nay,  deny  it  not^-eUe  why  that  excusable  fiction 
conceming  the  letters-— you  blush!  but,  perhaps* there 
was  no  other  method  of  loosening  my  tongue-tied  diffi- 
dence. Why,  however,  did  your  reapected  parents — 
why  did  that  worthy  couple  refor  the  matter  lo  Stoat? 
— Iliera  1  am  deatroyed." 

" Bow  10,  Mr.  NafCMoar  demuidcd  tho  My. 


" Let  not  that  cold  woid  •  Mialor^  bo  pormiailii 
your  discourse ;  call  me  Nonsuch— door  NonncU 
have  loved  jrou  long««-let  us  elope." 

"  Elope !"  screamed  Mim  Niobe,  optBllf  Olid  ■■ 
closing  with  sweet  ccmfusion  her  eyes,  whidi,  h  Al 
latter  predicnment,  looked  like  two  black  gaiter  bMH 
holes—**  Oh !  Mr.  Nonsuch,  fie !  fie!" 

*'  What  would  tho  world  ray,"  cried  NoanwhpHll 
animation,  **  sliould  I  be  tamely  led  to  the  oltnrUkM 
sheep  to  the  slaughter?  The  neighborhood  i^-i| 
doubt,  already  aware  of  the  contemplated  piofwdi^^ 
against  me ;  let  us  mystify  them— let  ua  oonaoIlM 
own  inclinations — let  us  tie  the  knot  at  onco— Ial4| 
proceed  with  the  ceremony  without  any  cemumgd'A 

Mi>s  Raven  was  balancing  the  matter  opoo  ■ 
point  of  her  mind,  when  Nonsuch  destroyed  tha  pi^ 
dential  equilibrium  by  a  coupnle-main.  m 

"  1  have  no  lime  to  wait,"  he  cried ;  "  the  ihopj 
quires  my  presence.''  She  aiuiled  with  grim  niiM 
lion — '*  Your  shop,"  he  added,  tenderly  taking  || 
hand,  which  he  pressed  devoutly.  A  recipiocoi  fM 
sure  assured  him.  ^ 

**  Say  thai  you  consent,"  he  whispered. 

"  1  do,"  was  the  soA  and  complying  iwapmiM 

"  Meet  me,  then,"  cried  Nonaoch,  eagerly*  "rt^l 
end  of  Gaffer-lane,  to-morrow  morfUng.  aiz  o*dotk|i 
license,  and  a  licenaed  poatchaiae  ahall  bo  loodf  i 
you.  Here  comea  Gargle,  the  apothecary— Foiu  wiB 

Darting  down  the  yew-tree  walk,  Nonanch  wvd) 
of  sight  in  a  moment. 

On  the  eve  of  that  eventful  diurnal  period,  tbo^| 
took  a  cold  bath  aa  usual  (for  he  is  veiy  rofolor  toji 
habits)  and  arose  "  with  shining  morning  fteo^**  fil 
tually  at  four  o'clock  on  the  f(»llowing  day.       j^ 

It  was  about  half-past  five  when  Mr.  NarciaoMM 
such  wRs  seen  to  emerge  from  a  postchaiae  Ihot  M 
up  ot  the  end  of  Goffer-lnno.  With  an  anxioiia  wM 
tainly,  as  he  snifled  the  morning  breeie,  did  ho  III 
into  vacancy  for  the  object  of  his  expectation;  ooii 
length,  his  best  wihhcs  were  realized.  Miso 
Raven  was  approaching  with  hasty  atepa  the 
projected  flight. 

*'  Are  yon  ready?"  inquired  the  linen-dnpor. 

**  Perfectly,"  was  the  tremulous  rejoinder. 

"  Then  let  me  hand  yoa  to  the  vehielo  in 
cried  ho,  as  in  a  style  of  his  own,  he  handed 
the  stile  of  Mulliiis,  the  grazier,  ond  escoiiad  htti 
the  carriage.  ^ 

"  Will  yon  allow  me  ?"  cried  a  voice  fraoi  wMll 
that  convenience — a  voice  which,  it  woa  piol^l| 
not  belong  to  Nonsnch ;  and  a  hand  waa  pot  MM 
the  same  moment,  which,  it  vras  equally  evident  Vl 
not  his  property.  4 

The  repetition  of  that  polite  queatioii,  put,  aa  it  fi| 
in  politest  accents,  appeared  in  no  slight  dogreo  lo^ 
settle  the  serenity  of  Miss  Nioho  Raven;  bot  om|i 
what  nnmetropolitan  thrust  from  behind,  and  tho  ii 
den  sliding  of  the  steps  under  the  vobiclo,  jiraatal|| 
farther  parley,  and  the  carriage  drovo  off  wilhoalifljl 
aatisfiiclory  explanation  aa,  in  eommam  eaoM^  vtf 
have  been  deemed  reapactably  indispanaohio.       jh 

Nonanch  lingered  for  aono  mononla  in  tlM  fti 
rood  in  a  plaoaing  ravori%ond  o  teo  4lMiond.  I|| 
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II  Ae  Biantora  window  in  the  rear  of  the  poftcheise 
vUdiappMred  to  be  pleating  nnio  him;  waiting. 
IttnSani  till  the  bobbing  up  and  down  of  the  poatilitm 
MMd  10  be  diacemible  by  the  naked  eye,  he  retraced 
tonepa.  MMl  aoon  found  hiniaelf  at  the  door  of  Mr. 
tmoD  Raven,  the  nodertaker. 

lliat  dokuooa  individual  and  his  eieraplary  ileep- 
fty  paniMr  were  at  thia  moment  in  the  pleading  pu^ 
■Moeof  their  reapective  dreamt — Darrotic  avocaiions 
vbefa  they  oaually  enjoyed  without  moleatation  till 
I'.ifht o'clock;  but  Nontuch,  bursting  without  ceremony 
the  chamber,  caoted  them  suddenly  to  erect  i hem- 
in  the  bed ;  where  they  sat  arranging  their 
ipa  with  visages  of  extreme  perplexity. 
•Are  yoQ  not  a  precious  poir?**  cried  Nonsuch, 
ring  aaide  the  curiaimi  at  the  fuoi  of  the  couch. 
lerealing  himself  to   their   gradually  extended 
i;  "are  yon  not  a  pretty  pairT*  and  he  projected 
I  hand  like  an  Athenian  ontor,  **  to  connive  at  these 

on  the  part  of  yoor  daughter  f' 
"What  do  yon  mean,  Mr.  fjonsuchr*  eried  the 
fBtDU  eoDJonctively. 

*'Wbat  do  I  meanT'  ejaculated  the  other,  poking 
Vs  fcicGigar  towards  each,  *•  why,  that  Niobe  has 
ikfid  with  Captain  Trigger.'* 

"GneioBs  goodheas !  God  bless  my  soul !"  and  other 

maaim  (bllowed,  as  the  two  tumbled  out  of  bed,  and 

lBiuiU  doted  the  bed-curtains,  and  retreated  to  the 

"  Shall  1  order  a  hearse  and  four  directly?"  cried 

ihroogh  the  keyhole,  **  wo  shall  be  able  to  over- 

ihea  ax  Giavelstone,  doubtless.  I  know  we  shall 

them  at  the  Spilsbury  Arms." 

*Will  yoa  step  down,"  said   Raven,  hurriedly, 

I  the  same  medium,  ^  and  see  my  horse  put  into 

directly  r 

"I  win r  and  Nonsuch  trotted  down  stairs  with 


It  «■  i  sorry  animal  whose  energies  were  ik>w 
ik«  lo  hi  called  into  requisition.  Guiltless  of  oats, 
'^■■■ad  very  Itule  belter  acquainted  with  hay;  and 
imue  of  the  rack  evinced  the  lamentable  fact,  that 
At  farkm  steed  had  been  fain,  occasional  ly,  to  solace 
ikii|«ive  organs  with  limber. 

Aler  a  brace  of  shakes,  however,  on  the  part  of  the 
fBi^icd  palfrey,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  attached 
ftike  vehicle;  and  the  two  Ravens,  having  by  this 
fatsdjosted  their  plumage,  and  followed  by  Noiwucii, 
their  seala  in  the  chaise-cart,  and  were  socm  seen 
the  debilitated  brute  towards  the  Spilsbury 


A  dcan-napkined  jvaiter  met  them  as  they  hurried 

^  the  passage. 

*A  hdy  and  gentleman!"  demanded  Raven. 

*  A  lady  and  gentlenMnf'  urged  his  wife. 

"A  ladf  and  gentleman!"  echoed  the  linen-draper. 

*Toa1l  find  them  in  No.  4.**  aaid  the  waiter,  point- 
^wUk  his  finger;  and  aa  they  rushed  pest,  the  wind 
'  ^m  ganSMta  lifted  with  undulating  motion  the 
riba  lapkm  oflha  nneh  marvelliog  retainer. 

A  aema  pritntil  ihalf  aa  the  •  three  made  their 
^  iMB  iha  lana*  wUeh  may  emily  be  oonceived, 
vlnsftBiUif  d«eribed.    Captain  Trigger 


had  been  fighting  with  hunger,  and  having  called 
toast  to  his  aid  had  now  commenced  the  second  round* 
while  M'wn  Niobo  Raven  was  enacting  imitation  wo 
on  the  sofa.  At  llie  sight  of  hnr  family,  however,  the 
young  lady  shrieked  hysterically,  and  rising  suddenly 
tossed  herself  iiiiu  iho  arms  of  the  maternal  branch. 

The  old  lady  heuvcd  a  groan,  but  whether  cauaed 
by  oorporenl  or  mental  trouble,  did  not  at  the  moment 
appear  a1lo(;othcr  evident. 

**  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  7"  cried  Raven, 
advancing  towards  the  table ;  "  restore  my  daughter 
instantly;  '*i«ho  is  itintraclcd  to  Mr.  ISonsuch." 

"  No  such  ihii»g !"  relumed  the  captain,  coolly,  de- 
capitating an  egg  :  "  rhe  is  mine — she  must  be  mine. 
Call  your  go'<d  Indy  hiiher,  and  let  me  explain.  Come 
hither.  Mrn.  Ilavtn." 

The  old  lady  rij'pnmchcd,  and  being  politely  handed 
to  a  seat  by  the  captain,  prepared  herself  for  the  atate- 
ment,  which,  it  was  evident,  by  sundry  clearings  of 
the  throat,  he  waa  now  about  to  make. 

"  Do  you  aee  my  injured  friend  yonder  T*  aaid  he, 
pointing  towards  Nonsuch,  who  during  the  preceding 
arrangement  had  opened  a  conversation  with  Mias 
Niobe ;  "  and  do  you  remember  poor  Penelope  Pin- 
croA  ?" 

A  ghastly  derangement  of  the  facial  organs  made 
itaelf  monifcdt  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raven. 

"  We  have  the  most  conclusive  evidence  to  prove," 
continued  Trigger,  "  that  the  letters  yuu  pn)po8ed 
bringing  in  evidence  against  my  friend,  were  address. 
ed  to  that  ciereusefl  })crK)n.  Now.  I'll  tell  you  what 
we'll  do.  We  will  have — that  is,  /  will  have  Miss 
Niobe — or  we'll  take  five  hundred  pounds — or  we'll 
indict  you  for  a  conspiracy." 

**  What  do  you  mean  T'  atammered  Mr.  Simon 
Raven. 

"Oh  dear  mc!  only  think  of  that!"  faltered  Mrs. 
Raven — and  a  pause  ensued. 

**  lie  has  loved  you  long  and  deeply,"  urged  Non- 
such, at  the  other  end  of  the  room ;  "  why.  Lord  bless 
you !  he's  a  military  man,  and  only  wants  a  little  mo- 
ney to  obtain  a  colonelcy.  Brave  as  a  badger,  hang 
me  if  he  isn't!" 

'  ''Well,  what  do  you  both  say?"  resumed  Trigger; 
**  1  have  loved  your  daughter  lung  and  deeply,  as  my 
friend  ol)scrves,  but  my  confounded  modesty  has  pre- 
vented an  earlier  disclosure  of  my  sentiments." 

*'  Do  you  hear  that  ?"  insinuated  Nonsuch. 

Miss  R'lven  smiled  through  her  tears. 

"  We  will  consider  about  it,"  cried  Raven,  more 
calmly;  "  there's  plenty  of  time,  Captain." 

**  Tou  military  men  are  so  pressing,"  observed  Mrs. 
Raven.  "  Niobe,  my  love,  walk  this  way.  Do  yon 
object  to  Cuplain  Trigger  for  a  husband,  my  child  7" 

"Dear  mc,  mamma,  what  can  I  say?"  said  Miaa 
Raven,  and  a  glance  towards  the  captain  conveyed  the 
rapturous  remainder  of  the  assent. 

•*  1  see  how  it  is,"  said  Trigger,  in  an  onder-tone  to 
his  friend. 

mm 

**  Come,  then,  let  us  all  have  breakfiist  together," 
exclaimed  Nonsuch,  in  an  ecstasy;  **  and  if  Miss  Ra- 
ven will  permit  me,  I  ahall  be  moat  happy  to  preaent 
her  with  a  wedding-dfiw    whlta  game,  of  the  fineai 
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maniifkctiiret  over  white  satin  of  equal  lichneBs :  a 
very  ttoot  article,  I  aiture  you/' 

"  I  would  much  rather  it  should  be  Uack  salio/' 
observed  Mrs.  Raven. 

"  Black,  of  ooorse,"  said  Raven,  decisively. 


*' Let  it  be  black,  if  yon  filtmt"  aimpai 
Niobe ;  **  I  would  rauoh  rather,  as  naowMra 
it  black." 

''Black  be  it  then,"  cried  NoosqcIk;  «afld 
US  sit  down  to  breakfast" 


FANCY'S  GOLDEN   DREAMS 


TRANSLATED     PROM     THK     GIRMAN     OF     BCUILLER. 


Oi  wilt  thou  faiihless  take  thy  flight. 

And,  with  thy  joys  and  sorrows,  leave  me  ? 
Depart  with  Fancy's  radiant  light,  ^ 

Deaf  to  my  prayers,  of  all  bereave  me  ? 
Bright  Mom  of  Life,  with  flowers  bestrewn ! 

Can  nought  arrest  thy  rapid  motion  f 
In  vain  !  thy  waves  are  rushing  down 

Into  Eternity's  dark  ocean. 


Quenched  are  the  cloudless  suns  that  shone 

With  splendor  on  my  youthful  course, 
Those  rapturous  thoughts  for  ever  flown 

That  swelled  my  heart  with  maddening  force ; 
Fled,  too,  the  sweet  enchanting  faith 

In  beings  formed  by  Fancyjs  spell ; 
To  dull  Reality's  cold  breath 

A  prey  their  heavenly  beamy  fell. 

* 

As  erst  Pygmalion  prayed  and  gk>wed 

The  marble  clasped  in  his  embrace. 
Till  warmth  and  feeling  gushing  flowed 

Into  the  statue's  icy  face- 
So  round  fair  Nature,  filled  with  love, 

B||r  youthful  arms  I  fondly  wreathed. 
Tin  in  my  breast  she  'gan  to  move. 

And  on  my  heart  responsive  breathed. 

In  passion's  flame,  that  brightly  burned. 

She,  kindling  into  speech,  took  part. 
My  fervent  kiss  of  love  returned. 

And  heard  the  music  of  my  heart 
Then  lived  for  me,  the  rose,  the  tree — 

To  me  the  silver  fountain  sang ; 
And  senseless  thiqgs,  in  sympathy. 

Even  of  my  life  an  echo  rang. 

How  did  my  teeming  heart,  too  vast 

For  its  small  cell,  impatient  bound 
To  tread  life's  scenes  with  eager  haste, 

In  word  and  deed,  in  form  and  sound ! 
How  great  this  world  had  Fancy  moulded. 

While  in  the  bud  it  lay  unseen ! 
How  little  proved  it  when  unfolded !— - 

This  little,  oh,  how  poor  and  mean! 

Hie  yonth'a  eye  lit  with  dtriog  gleuD, 

Bow  sped  he  on  in  life'k  cai««r! 
B^prfM  Is7  hope's  Ulniivi  k«um 

Jk  Mnnigtf  yet  to  cm  tw  ■mv* 


High  as  the  blue  heaven's  palest  star 
He  soared  in  visionary  schemes- 
Nought  was  ux>  high,  and  nought  too  &r 
For  his  wing'd  fancy's  golden  dreama. 

How  boldly  did  he  build  on  air  f 
What  could  resist  his  prospering  hand 

How  danced  around  life's  chariot  fair. 
In  proud  array,  the  etherial  band! 

Fortune,  with  diadem  of  gold- 
Love,  whose  delights  no  sorrow  mart- 

Truth,  with  her  sun-bright  robe  unrolled 
And  Gloiy,  with  her  crown  of  stars. 

But,  ere  the  middle  ef  the  way, 

Alas !  he  lost  the  escort  bright ; 
They  turned  their  faithless  steps  away. 

And  in  succession  took  to  flight 
Away  swifl*footed  Fortune  flew, 

The  thirst  for  knowledge  found  no  apr 
And  Doubt  o'er  Truth's  effulgence  thren 

A  dark  cloud  from  his  sable  wing. 

I  aaw  the  sacred  wreathes  of  Fame 

Round  worthless  brows  profimely  twin 
Too  soon  young  Love's  expiring  flame 

In  dreary  darkness  left  the  mind. 
Lonelier  and  lonelier  still  it  grew. 

Upon  hfe's  bleak  and  rugged  waste: 
On  the  dark  path  Hope  scarcely  threw 

A  glimmering  ray  to  cheer  my  breast 

Of  all  the  gay  attendant  throng. 

Who  tarried  fondly  by  my  side  ? 
Who  still  consoles  with  angel  tongue. 

And  will  till  death  with  me  abide  ? 
Friendship,  'tis  thou !  whose  hand  prepan 

A  healing  balm  for  every  ^^tiund. 
And  kindly  life's  sad  burden  shares — 

Thou,  whom  I  early  sought  and  fbond! 

And  thou !  her  mate  in  willing  bond. 

When  calms  the  soul  her  siren  voiee» 
Stem  Industry's  unwearied  hand. 

Which  slowly  forms,  yet  ne'er  iIjiiiiM|i 
Which,  10  creation's  work  snblurir 

Atom  on  atooi  only  beaiib 
Tec  fioH  the  nighty  debt  of 

Sfeikiiftway 
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THE    ROBBER    OF    THE    INDIES. 


BY     AN     KTK    WITNF.  98. 


te  coarse  of  one  of  my  frequent  rides  over  the 
ing  plains  of  India,  it  was  my  fortune  to  encounter 
venture  that  deserves  recording.  We  were  hasten- 
3  ihc  shelter  of  a  few  dwarf  shrubs  that  crowned 
•rows  of  some  gentle  acclivities,  and  promised  an 
Able  refuge  from  the  vertical  rays  of  the  burning 
The  spot  which  was  presently  disclosed  to 
view,  I  never  can  forget:  it  seemed  {>eculiarly 
led  for  the  bloody  tragedy  which  hud  been  there 
ted.  A  beautiful  valley  was  enclosed  by  the 
to  which,  Irom  the  aide  we  opproached  it,  there 
sred  to  be  only  two  modes  of  entrance,  formed 
le  dry  beds  of  two  shallow  rivulets.  On  entering 
of  theses  the  first  object  that  struck  us,  before 
iging  from  the  gorge  in  the  valley,  was  the  half- 
OBied  body  of  a  lipahee,  who  had  evidently  been 
Ml  there  OS  a  sentry :  a  jackall  woa  busily  em- 
fed  ia  eating  him,  and  preventing  the  vultures, 
v  or  ibur  of  which  hopped  around,  from  sharing 
repML  At  the  sight  of  us  he  fled  immediately, 
we  then  came  full  on  the  most  appalling  prospect 
tr  beheld;  oar  horses, snofHing  and  snorting,  could 
tely  be  urged  forward.  Amidst  a  considerable 
iber  of  lenls,  aiany  of  which  were  half-bumt,  lay 
piawed  and  mutilated  corpses  of  more  than  a  hun- 
1  Bcn  r  a  troop  of  jackals  and  wolves,  and  one 
mm  tigreas,  with  cubs,  were  feasting  on  the  vast 
tgMA\  while  the  sky  above  seemed  actually  alive 
kfahnas,  wailing  till  the  others  were  gorged,  for 
■riiMto  come.  We  halted  and  fired  a  volley, 
iiA  hid  the  desired  efl^ct  of  scaring  the  beasts 
^i  mi  the  field  was  left  clear  to  us  and  tho  vul- 
M,  wfcidi  nothing  can  drive  away  from  a  human 
If*  Wa  then  dismounted,  and  picketed  our  horses, 
li  examine  the  place  more  minutely.  It  had 
been  a  night  attack,  and  complete  surprise ; 
t  tmtan  had  fallen  at  their  poata,  and  their  mus- 
iiM»  still  loaded,  with  the  exception  of  that  bc- 
n  to  the  man  whose  body  we  had  first  seen ; 
I  il  was  but  too  evident  that  the  picket  had  been 

■  iileep,  or  immediately  on  awaking,  for  they  ap- 
Md  to  have  regularly  retired  to  rest,  to  which 
■inl  breach  of  discipline  this  unfortunate  aflhir 

■  doabdess  to  be  ascribed.  From  the  numerous 
ife>«i(d  only  by  Government  for  that  purpose,  we 
Khdcd  it  had  been  a  party  escorting  treabure,  and 
•tksir  number,  it  had  probably  proved  a  valuable 
^IbrHossein  Khan,  to  whom  we,  of  course,  attri- 
■ii  Ike  boaiDesB.    The  officers,  of  which  there  had 

■  tkret,  w«ff«  ihm  ia  difierent  parta  of  their  re- 
■ti*i  tBBfIa,  in  dM  act  of  huddling  on  their  ckHhea ; 
fkd  aD  Mto  a  daaperata  resisianca,  as  wai  evi- 
■Am  the  bodiit  of  the  nbben  lying  near  them, 

■  ippo^pd  to  hnm  fidUn  bj  their  handa ;  not 
^%^tmmfhomm9m,§^1h9  ■tlerking  party  were 


foand.  Tho  bodies  of  fiuroc  of  thenc  presented  an 
awful  spectacle,  for  the  slow  match  used  for  their 
matchlocks,  and  coiled  rouiid  their  bodies,  had  ignited* 
and  communicating  with  their  cotton- wadded  garments, 
they  were  halfrosfitod.  The  only  living  animal  of 
the  whole  unfortunate  party  was  a  small  tcrrier» 
which  was  lying  near  the  body  of  one  of  the  oflTicers, 
probably  its  master;  he  orcasiunally  howled  in  a  pi- 
teous manner,  and  we  found  it  difTicultto  induce  him 
to  quit  the  corpse,  even  after  wc  had  lain  it  in  the 
earth,  a  service  we  performed  for  the  mangled  bodies 
of  the  oflicers,  with  such  maimod  rites  as  tho  occasion 
only  allowed. 

A  messenger  having  been  dispatched  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  regiment  to  which  this  unfortunate 
detachment  belonged,  giving  an  account  of  the  melan- 
choly sight  we  had  witnessed,  our  horses'  heads  were 
turned  homewards.  We  had  not,  however,  proceeded 
far,  when  one  of  our  scouts  met  us,  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  Hussein  Khan,  after  his  last  bold  enterprise, 
fearing  an  immediate  and  hot  pursuit  from  a  stronger 
force  than  he  was  willing  or  able  to  encounter,  had 
dispersed  his  band,  and  he  himself  was  about  to  seek 
refuge  in  some  of  the  strong  fastnesses  in  tlie  neigh- 
bouring hills ;  the  scout  at  the  same  timo  intimated 
that  some  goatherds  had  cccn  a  Rohillar  suwar,  com- 
pletely armed,  dressed  in  white,  and  wearing  a  red 
turban,  about  two  miles  from  tho  spot  where  we  then 
were. — Although  by  no  roeauH  certain  that  this  suwar 
was  the  man  we  were  in  pursuit  of,  yet,  determined 
not  to  throw  a  chance  away,  we  immediately  started 
off  at  a  good  pace  in  the  direction  pointed  out  to  us. 
After  riding  fast  for  about  an  hour  on  a  most  extensive 
sandy  plain,  intersected  by  tho  deep  and  wide  ravines 
and  beds  of  small  rivers,  always  so  numerous  on  the 
plains  of  India,  Sliaw,  who  possessed  peculiarly  keen 
sight,  pointed  out  to  me  a  speck  on  the  verge  of  the 
horizon,  which  he  asserted  woa  a  horseman.  Our 
horses,  now  somewhat  jaded,  were,  nevertheless,  forced 
to  their  utmost  speed  ;  the  pace  soon  began  to  tell,  and 
tho  inferior  animals  gradually  **  tailed  oil."  After 
about  ten  minutes'  hard  racing,  Shaw,  who  was 
mounted  on  a  remarkably  fino  English  thoroughbred 
hone,  Mehtur  Ali  and  myself,  on  Arab?,  iimnd  our- 
selves alone ;  but  the  speck  we  had  first  seen  was 
more  distinct,  for  it  had  now  Iwiyond  a  doubt  assumed 
the  appeoranco  of  the  notorious  Hussein.  He  woe 
evidently  urging  his  drooping  horse  to  a  8|)eed  ho  was 
unequal  to  sustain,  and  we  could  perceive  him  turn 
his  head  anxiously  round,  as  he  prepared  his  spear  and 
matchlock  for  the  encounter.  When  only  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  object  of  our  parsuit,  a  tremen- 
dous yawning  ravine  preoenled  i(*lf :  we  all  three  at 
this  sight  hesitated  a  nonent,  bat  a  monent  only,  for, 
having  merely  given  oar  panting  horaea  time  to  raoo- 
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▼er  their  wind,  we  charged  the  leap  abreaat  Shaw 
alone,  with  hia  usual  fonnne,  got  well  over ;  the  horse 
Mehtur  Ali  rode,  having  on  a  standing  roariingale, 
was  unable  to  rise  to  his  leap,  and  refused  it  altoge- 
ther;  mine  came  with  his  chest  against  the  far  side, 
broke  his  spine,  and  rolled  over  with  me  to  the  bot- 
tom. When  I  had  extricated  myself,  which  I  did  with 
eitreme  difficulty,  having  sprained  my  ankle,  I  dis- 
covered Shaw  rapidly  gaining  on  Husaein,  and  Meh- 
tur  Ali  riding  up  and  down  the  side  of  the  ravine, 
endeavoring  to  6nd  a  place  where  he  could  ciom 
over  to  the  aasistance  of  his  master.  In  vain  did  I 
desire  him  to  dismount,  leave  his  horse,  and  go  with 
his  utmost  speed  on  (bot :  nothing  parts  an  eastern 
soldier  and  his  horse  but  death.  In  the  mean  time,  it 
became  evident  that  a  fearful  combat  mu9t  shortly 
ensue,  of  which  I  felt  very  doubtful  of  the  nsae;  it  was, 
however,  impoNiible  fur  me  to  attempt  to  render  any 
assistance,  for  one  of  the  combatants  must  be  victorious, 
before  I,  lame  as  I  was,  could  reach  them.  Hussein 
had  his  matchlock,  spear,  shield,  and  tulwa,  whilst 
Shaw  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  these  arms  but  his 
aabre  and  pistols,  with  which  weapons  be  was,  how- 
ever, a  proficient  of  no  contemptible  abilities.  When 
hia  antagonist  was  about  fifty  yards  from  him,  Hussein 
turned,  and,  taking  a  cool  aim,  fired  his  matchlock.  I 
observed  the  horse  Shaw  rode  check  his  pace,  but 
neither  fell.  Hussein  having  relinquished  his  match- 
lock, commenced  the  wheeling  career,  of  which  Ori- 
entals are  so  fond,  for  singic  combat,  afraid  to  charge 
with  his  spear,  as  he  was  aware  that,  advancing  in  a 
atraight  line,  would  inevitably  make  him  a  victim  to 
die  unerring  aim  of  his  opponent.  On  the  other  hand 
Shaw,  throwing  his  horse  on  its  haunches,  and  having 
bim  well  in  hand,  drew  a  pistol  from  his  holster,  and 


prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  op| 
offered  him.  AAer  Husaein  had  made  a  fk 
circles,  he  poised  his  long  spear,  with  the  evi 
teniion  of  darting  it  at  hisadvefsary,who,aeif 
was  no  time  to  be  lost,  fired  his  pistol,  and  b 
rider  came  to  the  ground ;  but,  as  he  was  in  tl 
cocking  his  second  pistol,  his  own  horse  staggi 
fell  dead.  He  had  been  wounded  by  thamaichk 
but.  as  if  aware  how  much  depended  on  his  ei 
exertions,  the  noble  animal  had  anstained  hb 
energies  till  nature  failed.  Shaw*s  second  pis 
off  as  he  fell  with  his  horse;  but,  instantly  re* 
himself,  he  perceived  that  his  adversary  was 
tangled  with  his  wounded  steed.  Drawing  hi 
he  advanced  to  give  him  the  coup-de-grace; 
be  could  reach  him,  the  freebooter  was  on 
and  ready  to  receive  him  sword  in  hand.  W 
shawl  round  his  left  arm,  (for  he  was,  as  usua 
in  Elastem  costume,)  Shaw  prepared  to  enj 
desperate  enemy.  Both  were  expert  and  active 
men,  but  the  advantage  of  length  was  much 
of  Shaw,  whose  stature  was  almost  gigantic 
several  cuts  given  and  received  without  a 
efllect,  he  had  recourse  to  a  common  trick  of  i 
pon,  which,  with  natives,  who  always  fight  at 
is  oAen  successful ;  he  advanced  his  right  leg 
rably  beyond  what  would  be  the  regular  ball 
lance,  even  for  him.  Hunein  took  the  ba 
the  shield  to  his  head,  and  made  a  deopcrate 
he  had  net  calculated  upon  the  very  disprop 
length  of  his  opponent,  who  quickly  drew  I 
advanced  limb,  avoiding  the  sweep  of  the 
made  a  feint  cut  at  the  head,  and  the  next 
buried  his  sword  to  the  hilt  in  the  loins  of  tl 
tunate  Hussein  Khan. 


MUSIC. 

'*//  cantar,  che  neV  animoti  sente.* 


Nay,  tell  me  not  of  lordly  halls! 

My  minstrels  are  the  trees. 
The  moss  and  the  rock  are  my  tapestried  walls, 

Earth*s  sounds  my  symphonies. 

There's  music  swevter  to  my  soul 

In  the  weed  by  the  wild  wind  fanned — 

In  the  heave  of  the  surge,  than  ever  stole 
From  mortal  minstrera  hand. 

There's  mighty  music  in  the  roar 

Of  the  oaks  on  the  mountain  side. 
When  the  whirlwind  bursts  on  their  foreheads  hoar, 

And  the  lightning's  flash  blue  and  wide. 

There's  mighty  music  in  the  swell 

Of  winter's  midnight  wave — 
When  all  above  is  the  thunder  peal — 

And  all  below  is  the  grave. 

There's  music  in  the  city'a  hum. 

Heard  in  the  noontide  glare. 
When  ila  thousand  mingling  voioaa  oone 

On  the  breaat  of  the  sultry  air. 

iaihe 
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And  think  of  the  spirit  on  the  wing. 
Released  by  its  solemn  knell. 

There's  music  in  the  forest  stream, 
As  it  plays  through  the  deep  ravine. 

Where  never  Summer's  breath  or  beam. 
Has  pierced  its  woodland  screen. 

There's  music  in  the  thund'ring  sweep 

Of  the  mountain  waterfall. 
As  its  torrents  struggle,  and  foam,  and  leaj 

From  the  brow  of  its  marble  wall. 

t 

There's  music  in  the  dawning  mom, 
Ere  tho  laik  his  pinion  dries — 

Tis  the  rush  of  the  breeze  thro'  the  dewy 
Thro'  the  garden's  perfumed  dyes. 

There's  music  on  the  twilight  cloud 

As  the  clanging  wild  swans  spring, 
Aa  homewards  the  screaming  wild  fowl  c 
Like  squadrons  on  the  wing. 

Tbaie's  music  in  tfie  depth  of  night. 

When  the  workl  is  atill  and  dim,      • 
And  the  ttan  flame  ont  k  tbair  ponp  of  1 
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Dans   les  petitca   bo\te8  let    tons   onguen 


LESSON   THE   THIRD. 


L  Matrimony  has  been  like  nee],  by  one  of  the 
t  philuAuphen,  to  a  feai^l.  where  the  gruoo  is 
better  ihao  the  dinner — this  remark  will  hi»Id 
0  long  as  both  sesev  o<xuider  it  of  more  im|N)r- 

0  catch  their  prey  than  to  render  it  worth  kei'(>- 
er  all  the  trunhle  esjieiidcd  in  the  ntiainmoiit. 
d«  of  marriage  frequently  reiemblo  two  very  iin- 
;  results  in  chemialry,  by  which,  in  one  inslunce, 
il  (carbwi)  u  converted  into  diamond,  and,  in 
er,  diamond  into  charcoal.  One  man  takes  up 
i  of  charcoal,  and  by  a  skilful  process,  turns  it 
diamond  of  the  purest  water.  Ilis  unlucky 
Dion  imagines  that  he  has  selected  a  brilliant 
id,  but,  when  expr>sed  to  trial,  it  turns  out  to  be 

1  but  charcoal — and  the  unfortunate  ex  peri- 
list  either  dirtien  his  hands  or  burns  his  fingers, 
inioos,  therefore,  how  yoa  meddle  before  your 
MK  is  somewhat  matured^  early  marriagCM,  on  iho 
wle,  are  generally  uni(>rtiHiate.  It  is  a  dreadful 
after  n  few  years  we:!!.)ik,  to  fancy  that  you 
divovored  onolficr  la.ly  wiih  whom  you  could 
livtd  laorc  happily,  aid  \vii(>:n  you  could,  and 
ips  do.  love  ruore  intcns«-ly  iliuii  the  ohject  of 
biiyish  sjlicitiide — such  uisiancos  are  painfully 
ent  even  among  men  of  regulated  life.     There 

to  be  at  least  fn)in  ten  to  tiOeen  years  differ- 
in  the  age^  of  the  h.isl)and  and  the  wife — there- 
you  earn  easily  avoid  the  hallucinations  of  child- 
ive,  sihI  yet  nmrry  a  young  wife.  Enter  not  the 
leuTihe  salIron-n»bed  god  within  ten  years  of 
tectu — nor  delay  many  almanacs  beyond  that 
letfyou  fare  ns  the  man  did  who  went  into  the 
lorat  a  ttick.  He  found  many  that  would  have 
\hm  well,  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  W(>.)d  ; 
8  he  pmi^refcscd  on.  was  confused  at  the  great 
y  of  straigtti,  tall,  and  hand^^mo  sticks  that  met 
'«.  Observing  such  a  plentiful  choice,  he  deter- 
I  to  select  at  lei.-iure,  and  with  a  curious  search  ; 
he  went,  expecting  still  a  better  than  the  last, 
arrii'ed  at  the  end  of  the  wood,  and  there  he 
none  but  crxHjked  and  ill  looking  sticks,  and  no 
rtrieiy  of  them. 

Never  indulge  in  that  ton  general  hut  beaHt- 
il  of  licking  your  cigar  all  over,  previous  to  ig- 

If  the  eigar  is  well  rulled.  licking  is  not  re- 
—if  broken,  all  the  slaver  in  the  world  will  not 
t ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  be  \ery  likely  to  make  I 
I  in  an  uneven  manner — to  render  one  side 
jsce{ttible  to  the  advances  of  its  natural  enemy, 
■e,  and  cause  one  part  to  be  flaming  like  a 
vhile  ihe  other  is  hard  and  crackled  like  the 
fa  roaated  chesnut — to  give  it  all  the  ranknew 
w  cigar,  and  make  it  burn  with  a  black  no- 
aib.  How  can  you  jodge  of  the  delicacy  of 
ikt  of  your  loddaBed  aiid  abuaed  cigtr.  When 


you  have  siicked  out  half  the  virtue  of  the  outside 
leaf,  filling  your  mouth  with  tobacco  water,  and  im- 
buing your  taste  with  the  very  worst  qualities  of  the 
weed  ?  While  sucking  the  tip,  the  preponderating  po- 
tency of  the  smoke  prevents  the  acrid  taste  of  the  leaf 
from  huing  obscrvctl.  Why  .should  we  object  to  new 
or  damp  cigars,  if  we  lip  lap  and  slobber  our  saliva 
over  an  old  and  dr>'  one?  A  wet  day  will  have  a  de- 
trimental effect  upon  all  cigars;  what,  then,  must  be 
the  result  of  this  tongue  moistening  1 

Mrs.  Woodville,  of  the  Havana,  who  has  long  been' 
considered  the  fabricator  of  the  finest  article,  remarks* 
in  her  circular  to  the  merchants  who  deal  with  her, 
"  I  ould  be  olwerved,  that  no  cigars  are  fit  for  use, 
at  least  sii  months  afler  a  voyage ;  and  very  frequent- 
ly, even  then,  they  should  not  bo  smoked,  if  there  has 
t)een  much  previous  damp  weather  ;  as  it  ia  a  general 
rule,  thai  a»  long  os  cigar »  art:  not  jterfectly  dry,  they 
art-  unftfor  »mokifig.'*  If  all  this  is  not  sufficiently 
convincing  wh3^ihe  licking  of  cigars  should  be  dis- 
continued,  allow  me  to  acquaint  you  ihat  the  negroes 
who  roll  them,  insert  every  cigar  between  their  lips, 
lick  it  all  over  to  bind  the  wrapping  leaf  by  the  gluten 
of  their  fialivM,  and  form  the  twiftt  of  the  tip  by  a  turn 
between  their  teeth. 

XXI.  Keep  your  tem|ier  in  controversy  or  quarrel. 
As  your  antagonist  warms,  do  you  cool  down,  and  the 
victory  is  yours.  The  C4ild  hammer  fashions  the  red 
hot  iron  into  any  shape  ho  wills. 

XXII.  Do  not  be  ambitious  to  be  thought  a  firnl- 
rate  carver.  Strangers  may  imagine  that  you  have 
been  professionally  employed,  and  owe  your  profici- 
ency to  continuous  practice.  If  a  gentleman  can 
slip  off  the  sides  of  a  canvaKH-lack,  dismember  a 
)>air  of  chickens,  or  relieve  a  lady  of  the  jxirtridgos 
at  a  petite  sonpcr,  he  can  do  all  that  a  gentleman 
should  be  expected  to  do.  We  aro  not  annoyed 
in  well-informed  society,  by  being  expected  to  hack 
huge  turkeys'  limbs,  or  rend  asunder  the  joints  of 
geese— or  slice  eternally  acme  endless  beef  or  well- 
reputed  ham,  with  the  ctmaequentsplashings  of  grease 
and  gravies.  The  edibles  come  to  table  in  hel|)able 
order,  and  require  not  a  display  of  butcher's  skill  be- 
fore the  plates  can  be  plenished.  There  is  a  story 
told  of  a  man  who  was  impotenily  endeavoring  to 
part  the  bones  of  a  goose,  and,  missing  his  point, 
jerked  the  unctuous  lump  into  the  lap  of  a  lady  oppo- 
site. Without  apologising  for  his  gauche  conduct,  or 
the  destruction  of  her  silk  dress,  he  coolly  said,  "  Ma- 
dam, when  you  have  done  with  that  goose,  I'll  thank 
you  for  it"  Now,  this  is  just  the  ridiculous  and  bru- 
tal speech  that  I  should  have  eipected  from  any  body 
ignorant  enough  to  attempt  carving  a  goose  at  a  din- 
ner table.  If  the  lady  of  the  maniion,  in  the  aimpli 
cify  of  her  loul,  had  undertiikenwaLc^uif^-fHibASALt^ 
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Queen-Elizabeth,  MichaeJmas-day  oporatioD,  it  is  the 
daty  of  the  next  genlleman  to  relievo  her,  certain- 
ly,— but  let  him  order  the  waiter  tu  take  it  lo  a  aide 
table  and  carve  it  in  qniet  and  in  comfort.  Tso  man 
has  a  right  to  require  any  thing  of  a  brother  diner  that 
will  cause  him  to  rise  from  his  chair.  When  I  see 
ladies  and  gentlemen  laboring  with  moist  brows  and 
anxious  faces  over  some  terrific  diifh,  to  the  deatruc- 
tioD  of  their  own  epjoyment,  and  the  promulgation  of 
dismay  in  the  miiidH  of  all  around,  while  some  half- 
dozen  grinning  waiters  are  idly  looking  on,  J  can 
scarcely  help  addressing  the  host  in  the  words  of  the 
Chinese  Mandarin,  who  was  invited  by  Lord  Macart- 
ney to  a  ball,  ami  after  watching  the  evoluiions  of  the 
dancers  during  a  sultry  evening,  stepped  cjuioily  up 
10  the  Ambassador,  and  said,  "  Why  do  you  not  sufler 
your  servants  to  do  all  this  for  you  T' 

XXIII.     A  m^Ie  flirt  is  a  more  ditiigiisting  character 
than  a  she  coqucite.  The  he  animal  in  a  thing  against 
nature,  and  deserves  unmixed  contempt.     A  young 
and  pretty  girl  is  generally  flattered  into  coquetry ; 
and  we  have  lA  right  to  grumble  at  the  pract|ce  of 
ihe  sin  we  have  ourselves  conveyed.    There  is  some- 
thing delightful   too  in  the  airs  of  a  young  sunny 
thing,  flirting  with  and  domineering  over  the  heans 
and  habits  of  some  half-dozen  nix-fooled,  whisker^faced 
fellows— that   is,  when  the  coquetry  is  the  natural 
result  of  good  spirits,  and  ihe  joyuusness  of  a  young, 
iincontaminated  mind,  not  the  trick  of  a  practised  jilt — 
"bot  the  male  flirt,  who  devotes  hiii  attention  to  win- 
ning the  maiden  aflleciions  of  a  fond  confiding  girl, 
and,  when  her  friends  inierfure,  i>rofesses,  with  appa- 
rent surprise,  thai  he  mcnnt  nothing  serious,  leaving 
her  to  the  agony  of  niirequited  love — deserves  to  be 
turned  loose  amid  a  jury  of  dib;Lp(x>inted  spinsters.     I 
know  several    handsome  and   accomplished   young 
men,  who  hang  over  the  temporary  objects  of  their 
▼ampyre  love  with  apparent  sincerity  of  devotion, 
and  after  preying  on   their  hearts,  walk  off  uncon- 
cernedly to  some  other  beauly  of  the  hour,  viewing 
the  whole  aflair  as   a  little  innocent   flirtation — al- 
though the  fair  one's  blighte<l  cheek  and  languid  eye 
too  plainly  show  the  force  of  withering  slight     I  hale 
them  all ;  and.  like  a  true  lover,  would  dare  them  to 
the  deaih.     I  heard  a  good-looking  fellow,  a  ladies' 
man,  declare  that  he  had  icnilered  his  attentions  to  no 
less  than  five  yi)ung  ladies  at  a  watering  place,  and  he 
had  consecutiviily  blarneyed  them  all  into  the  belief 
that  ho  was  devotedly  in  love — "  and  doubtless,"  said 
he,  *'the  poor,  dear  creatures  all  look  forward  to  be 
the  chosen  she  with  whom  I  muMt  enter  the  happy 

state,  but  they  are  all  d y  mistaken."     I  have 

despised  the  fellow  ever  siut'e. 

XXiV.  Beware  of  largo  lobsters.  They  are  coarse, 
strong,  and  indigestible,  particularly  those  with  incrus- 
tations or  lumps  upon  the  shell,  which  arise  from  ex- 
cess of  age.  The  male  lobster  has  a  narrower  tail 
than  the  hen,  and  is  preferable  for  the  table ;  pick  out 
a  few,  about  six  inches  long;  put  them  into  a  quart 
of  boiling  water,  mixed  with  half  a  pint  of  Madeira  ; 
lot  them  bubble  for  half  an  hour;  mix  them  with  a 
good  white  celery  salad,  and  yon  will  learn  what  a 
JofaMar  loaliy  k> 
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XXV.  When  riding  on  horseback  in  company  with 
a  lady,  eschew  the  cockney  habit  of  placing  your  ■■- 
mal  -upon  the  off  or  right  hand  side  of  your  oompa- 
nion's  horse.     It  is  the  prevalent  cusUmu,  I  adnti 
but  it  is  very  wnmg.     Let  as  argue  ihe  pouiioo^— if 
you  ride,  as  usual,  with  the  lady  on  jronr  left  hsad* 
the  dear  creature,  if  she  wishes  to  speak  to  or  look  st 
you,  muHt  twist  her  poor  little  tody  into  a  painfid 
posture,  er  screw  her  lovely   throat  into   toitaosi^. 
You   also  have  the  misery  of  knowing  that  she  ii 
bpcakini;  from  you.  insicud  of  townrds  you;  and  if.ii 
your  cfiKcrnoss  to  ratrh  i^io  f'harmcr*s  words,  yoo  riib 
your  n::z  \o'j  clwe  to  her  ^^ilfrey,  and  bring  the  atorfi 
in  collision,  a  «ma!l  j  >*''(^  :•:!  ilio  off  hide  is  moreliU^ 
to  uiihor^o  her  iliaii  :.  o-  rific  ihump  upim  the  wm 
side.    The   best   rii'.  r   !4::iy  slip  ocraaionolly;  at 
Buppcwing  that  a  stuuibling  ruig  causes  you  to  kaak 
your  fond  companion  from  her  saddle,  by  bonpim 
against  her  on  the  off  or  fashionable  side,  how 
didly  ridicuiouH  you  will  appear  when  endea' 
to  make  an   a|iology  as  you   are   picking  bar 
Again,  by  riding  on  the  off  side,  you  leave  the 
legs  to  the  chance  of  rubbing  against  every 
you  meet  or  attempt  to  pass — take,  then,  the  pnpB 
situation  on  the  near  side,  and  protect  her  from  Ai 
rubs  of  the  road.     In  this,  the  only  eligible  place,  ja 
have  your  gtKxl  right  arm  at  liberty  to  seize  tbo  IfAff 
bridle,  should  her  ani  mill  prove  refractory.    Idiriflu 
bringing  forward  instances  from  other  naiioiii*  becVH 
a  philosopher  should  always  speak  from  the  solteiih 
viction  attendant  on  ex)icrience;  but  a  mcyiater  has  t 
right  to  certify  the  pruftice  of  his  precepts  by  any  popo* 
lar  exemplar.     A  Frenchman  would  as  soon  think  d 
silting  on  the  same  saddle  with  a  lady,  as  of  ridil| 
on  the  off  side — and  the  French  are  a  polite  and  git 
lant  people.     It  is  an  absurd  and  awkward  habit,  it- 
pudiatcd  by   every  Euro|)can  nation,  and  in  vogiM 
wilh  us  because  we  have  reversed  the  English  eB^ 
tom  of  iho  road,  and  lake  to  the  right  whenever  thay 
turn  to  the  left — but  we  have  no  more  occasioB  to 
change  the  sides  of  association  than  we  have  lo  ilMT 
the  stirrup  side  of  the  ladies'  saddle,  or  to  mount  oir   . 
own  horars  right  leg  firi>t,  and  countenance  the  tail  I 
have  heard  one  objsciion  raised  to  riding  on  tho  osv 
and  pn>per  side  of  ladicH,  inasmuch  as  it  was  lik^ 
to  cause  an  entanglement  of  the  spur  on  the  ri^ 
foot  with  the  flowing  pro[ior lions  of  the  lady's  bsbiL 
lie  must  be  a  poor  equestrian,  indeed,  who  wooU 
stick  his  heels  into  the  skirts  of  a  dress  instead  o(  ibi 
sides  of  a  horse — but  I  wish  my  pupils  disiinctly  to 
understand  thut  the  use  of  ihe  spur  in  exercise  or 
pleasure  rides  has  become  entirely  obsolete.     In  Sal*^ 
hunting,  or  indeed  any  field  sports  where  leaping  ooA 
other  violent  efllbrts  are  required — in  military  manoor 
vres,  or  long  and  painful  journeys  where  eztraordinaf^ 
exertions  are  expected  from  your  equininei,  the  api^ 
is  a  necessary  portion  of  your  equipment;  but  wh^ 
merely  taking  a  liule  saddle  exercise,  a  gentlemft^ 
would  as  boon  be  seen  riding  with  a  cropper  as 
spura.    The  use  of  a  persuader  upon  ordinary 
iiona  ia  at  once  on  acknowledgement  that  you 
not  how  to  ride.  B. 
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No.  1. 

iron  chain  hath  boand  hira, 
!iich  Mercy  never  broke ; 
Mrhoes  sleep  around  him, 
bich  Gladness  never  woke ; 
ht  ray  cheers  his  dungeon-gloom, 
«1ude  to  the  darker  tomb ! 

tning  bride  knelt  imploring^— 

ley  reck  not  of  her  piaycr ',~~ 

ged  Hire  was  pouring 

le  plaints  of  wild  despair  .* — 

— they  dragged  him  to  his  cell, 

might  he  pause  to  breathe  "  Farewell." 

almly  is  he  sleeping 

.  earth,  his  only  bed ; 

B  armed  guards  are  keeping 

cir  vigil  o*er  his  head ; 

ieea  through  the  midnight  gloom, 

rrying  steps  proclaim  his  doom. 

rant's  wrath  enchains  him 
odie  the  death  of  shame; 
only  guilt  that  stains  him« — 
B  bears  a  Christian's  name  ; 
ime^unhonored — unforgivei>— 
led  by  man — so  loved  of  HeaveB ! 

r  joyoas  mom  ia  breaking 
igbt  o'er  th'  empurpled  sky ; 

ftticred  captive,  waking, 
■lembers  death  is  nigh : — 

fifin  air,  and  placid  brow, 
psa  of  doubc,  nor  dread  avow. 

leochlees  hope  shall  cheer  him, 
1  Nature^  weakest  hour ; 
Lard  is  ever  near  him, 
^ith  arm  of  matchless  power  >— 
lik  may  iear, — or  falsehood  fly— 
itkfttl  ChrisiiaB  darea  to  die. 

prayer  ibr  her,  (he  dearest, 
lie  own  beloved  bride, 
eiira  hour  the  nearest, 
ad  firraert  at  his  aide  i— 
Ml,  withnot «  tear  or  sigh, 
the  aoene  of  agony ! 

aooD  shall  he  awaken, 

B  malms  more  bright  and  fiur: 

•  ]dne« — tboagh  not  Ibraaken  :— 

If  aiifels  waloomed  tbere. 

I,  DoAth,  shall  tbenlhy  triamph  \m, 

^mn,  O  Grav%  ihy  Tietory  T       ^ 


Na  II— THE  MAIDEN  TO  HER  APOSTATE 

LOVER. 

LiTS— if  thou  wilt  deny  thy  God, 

Thy  plighted  bride. betray, 
And  from  the  path  thy  fathers  trud, 

A  recreant  turn  away  i — 
Yes — ^live — since  fur  a  few  short  yeara 

Of  sorrow,  toil,  and  care. 
Thou  canst  forget  a  Mother's  tears, 

A  Father's  parting  prayer. 

I  scarce  had  wept  to  see  thee  bear 

The  doom  thy  sires  had  borne ; 
To  die  the  death — and  dying  hear 

The  crowd's  unfeeling  scorn . — 
Then  but  a  few  short  hours  were  thine 

To  bow  beneath  the  rod. 
Till  thou  hadst  won  a  wreath  divine. 

And  reached  the  throne  of  God. 


Live,  then — nor  think  of  her  who 

Whose  keenest  pang  must  be, 
Though  plighted  thine  by  fondest  ties, 

She  may  not  die  with  thoe ! 
Yea — live — but  not  to  feel  thy  breast 

WiUi  hopeless  anguish  riven ; 
Live,  that  thy  guilt  may  be  confessed, 

Repented,  and  forgiven ! 


Na  III.— THE  WIFE'S  ADIEU. 

I  0OAE  to  the  realms  of  the  bright  and  the  bleit. 
Where  the  mourners  are  solaced,  the  weary  at 
I  riaa  to  ray  glories,  while  thou  must  remain 
In  this  dark  vale  of  tears,  to  dejection  and  pain. 


And  hence,  though  my  heart  throba  eiultant  to  die,. 
And  visions  of  glory  eipand  to  mine  eye. 
The  bosom,  that  struggles  and  pants  to  be  (ree, 
StiU  beata  with  regret  and  aflection  for  thee. 

I  iear  not  another,  more  fond  and  more  fair, 
WImh  I  am  forgotten,  thy  fortunes  should  share, 
Ob !  And  but  a  boaom  devoted  as  mine. 
And  my  heart's  latest  blessing  for  ever  be  thina ! 

I  fear,  leat  the  stroke,  that  now  rends  na  apart, 
From  the  fiuth  of  the  Christian  should  sever  thy  hevi 
Leat,  aeeking  in  anguiah  relief  from  despair. 
The  vain  work!  should  lure  thee  to  look  fiir  it  theis. 

But  oh !  should  it  tempt  thee  awhile  to  reaign 
A  treaanre  ao  precious,  a  hope  so  divine ; 
Should  the  light  of  Hia  glory  be  hidden  fion  tiiM^ 
In  the  hoar  of  thy  dolBMp,  Oh  thiok  upon  at ! 
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Remember  the  hope,  that  enlivens  me  now, 
Though  the  dews  of  the  damp  grave  are  cold  on  my 

brow:— 
The  faith,  that  has  nerved  me  ^iih  transport  tu  see 
The  hour  of  my  doom,  though  it  team  mo  from  thee ! 


No.  IV.— TUK  HUSBAND'S  REMtlMBRANCE. 

Siuce  thy  pare  soul  has  burst  tho  chain, 
That  o'er  its  clay  too  harshly  prcst : 

Since — freed  from  earthly  bliss  or  pain, — 
I,  loo.  am  bloltetl  from  thy  breast ; — 
1  would  not  broak  thy  dreamless  rent. 

if  rest  like  thine  disturbed  might  be  ; — 
Or  grieve  to  think  that  thou  art  blest. 

Although  thou  art  not  blest  by  me. 


The  Victor's  promised  pure  attire— 
The  wreath  approving  Angels  twii 

A  Seraph's  strain,  a  Seraph's  lyre. 
And — more  than  all — the  love  div 
Of  Heaven's  Eternal  King  are  Ihio 

Yea — thine  for  ever  more  shall  be  ;— 
And  could  I  call  ihee  thence  to  pii 

In  this  drear  wilderness  with  me? — 


No — in  ecftatic  raptures  there 
Thy  Saviour  and  thy  God  adore, 

While  T  in  patience  meekly  bear. 
Tiio  cnisb  my  happiet  consort  bore 
Soon  will  the  last  dread  strife  be  o 

And  suon  the  chains  of  earth  shall  se 
We  part — but  not  to  meet  no  more 

We  meet — to  part  no  more  for  ever  I 


THE      LOVERS'       QUARREL. 

A      TALE      OF      T  II  K       K  N  G  L  I  S  II      C  H  K  O  N  I  C  L  E  R  S 

BY      ROBERT      SULLIVAN. 


AIhb.  hnw  IJRht  a  cmise  may  move 

Di«AenMi>n  hiMWeon  hf>art8  thut  love  ! 

HearlH  that  the  world  in  vniii  had  tried. 

And  Norrow  but  morf?  closwty  tif.d ; 

That  stood  the  »iorm  whsn  waves  were  rough. 

Yet  ill  a  Hunny  hour  foil  ofT, 

Likn  shiiM  that  have  gone  down  at  sea 

When  heaven  was  all  trauquillity. 


Moore. 


I  WISH  I  could  describe  the  young  Lndy  Sibyl;  she 
was  rather  tall  than  otherwise,  and  her  liead  was 
carried  with  a  toss  of  the  prettiest  pride  I  ever  saw ; 
in  truth,  there  was  a  supernatural  grace  in  her  figure, 
by  which  hhe  was  in  duty  bound  to  be  more  lofty  in 
her  demeanor  than  other  people.  Her  eyes  were  of  a 
pure,  dark  iiazel,  and  seemed  to  wander  from  the  earth 
as  though  they  were  surprised  how  they  happened  lo 
drop  out  of  the  skies;  and  the  sweet,  high,  and  mighty 
witchery  that  sported  round  her  threatening  ]i|w  in- 
spired one  with  a  wonderful  disposition  to  fall  down 
and  wonhip.  It  was,  of  course,  not  to  be  ezpecied4hat 
such  a  strangely  gifted  lady  should  he  quite  so  easily 
contented  with  her  cavaliers  as  those  who  were  not 
gifted  at  all ;  and  Sibyl,  very  properly,  allowed  it  to 
be  understood  that  she  despised  the  whole  race.  She 
likewise  allowed  it  to  be  understood  that,  the  world 
being  by  no  means  good  enoagfa  ibr  her,  she  conceived 
the  best  society  it  afibided  to  be  her  own  wilful  cogi- 
tations ;  and  that  she  meant  to  pass  the  whole  of  her 
pretty  life  in  solitude  and  meditation.  People  con- 
jectuced  that  she  was  in  love,  and  loo  proud  to  show 
it;  and  Sibyl  surmised  that  they  were  vistly  imperti- 
amK  »od  hy  do  matno  woith  MtkQfiiic.        ^ 


There  was  a  small  grotto  by  tho  lake  t 
before  the  old  arched  windows  of  tlie  hal 
.  of  fine  foliage  was  matted  fantastically  ) 
around  it,  so  as  to  exclude  every  intruder  bu 
fisher,  who  plunged,  meteor-like,  on  his  go 
and  vanished  in  the  shade  before  he  was 
and  an  endless  variety  of  woodbines  lei 
branch  to  branch,  swinging  their  dewy  tent 
air,  and  showering  fragrance  upon  the  g 
beneath,  or  stealing  round  the  rustic  pinr 
garlands  twined  by  Cupid  for  his  favour) 
place.  U  was  in  this  choice  rolreat  that 
Sibyl  chose  to  forget  the  v^orld  in  which  she 
and  imagine  that  for  which  she  seemed  crc 
in  this  mood,  without  rnanifesting  any 
symptoms  of  exhaustion,  excepting  that  she  1 
a  little  more  pale  and  more  slendoTt  ^o  ooi 
three  whole  years. 

On  the  third  anniversary  of  her  resoli 
knew  it  was  the  third,  because  the  said 
happened  to  have  tieen  made  on  the  nn 
her  wild  cousin,  who  had  euned  for  himae 
of  Childe  WOful,  choiM  fer  hii  departoie  % 
the  iiird  anniTetauy*  ei  on  all  other  % 
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tfun  tripped  down  ihe  cluue  to  live  in  paradiM  till 
iM-(jiiM ;  bol,  not  as  on  other  daya.  the  noble  tunimer 
noHt  teemed  to  have  stained  her  cheek  with  a  kin- 
M  hae.  Ere  ahe  reached  her  wildernem,  fche  looked 
birk  again  and  again  at  the  hall,  alackoned  her  |iace 
!bt  it  might  not  appear  hurried,  and  gazed  as  long 
opon  ihe  awana  and  wtitcr  lilien  oa  though  they  really 
ewapied  her  thoughta.  MeanWvhilc,  the  flower  of  the 
fci-honling  chivalry  were  oaruUHing  with  her  father 
B  ihf  banqueting-rooro.  and  flourishing  their  glnaacN 
a  her  health.  The  moat  mighty  and  censoriuiia  ilamea 
•f  tbe  land  were  aevn  atalking  up  and  down  the  i^r- 
Mce,  as  stately  and  oa  atifTaa  the  peacocks  clipped  out 
tf  die  yew-trceii  at  either  end  of  it.  Sibyl  seemed 
a  hava  loet  ihe  faculty  of  despising  tlicm,  and  was 
Uf  ofraid  that  her  desertion  would  be  thought  atrnnge. 
As  dte  stoud  irresolute  whether  to  go  on  or  tiirii  back, 
d»  was  starlit^  by  a  voice  close  by,  and  the  blood 
leaped  in  a  deeper  crimson  to  her  cheek. 

"  Stbyl .'  dear  Sibyl !"  it  pxciaimcfl. "  wilt  thou  come. 
«rmuit  I  fetch  thee,  beibru  the  wiioie  pot«se  of  ihvmr* 
Sibyl  lusscd  her  head  and  Imigiied;  and  wilh  an 
I    ifitateil  look,   which  was  meant   to  be   indifliercnt, 
i     ^led  carelessly  into  the  nhndo,  just  in  lime  to  pre- 
vent ibe  intruder  fnim  pulling  his  threat  in  execution. 
f    Be  vu  a  light,  well-made  cavalier,  with  black  mous- 
tie&a  and  ringlets,  and  a  high-born  eye  and  forehvad, 
which  could  have  looked  almoat  as  proud  as  Sibyl'ri. 
.     Ai  fur  his  accomplishments,  tho  fine  Frenchified  slonh- 
f    log  of  his  costume,  and  the  courageous  manner  in 
{     which  he  anaalted  a  lady's  hand,  bespoke  him  a 
I''  wonder. 

"And  80,  ny  gallant  cousin,"  said  Sibyl,  with  a 
^  which  was  a  little  out  of  breath,  and  with  a 
^hleeflurtto  extricate  her  fingen, "  and  ao  yoa  have 
bnu^ht  your  \'a]or  hack  to  lieaiege  my  citadel  again." 
^  "Sweet  arrogance!"  is  it  not  the  day  three  thou- 
suul  years  im  which  we  {uiried  ;  and  did  I  net  pro- 
raw  to  be  here  at  <unhc-i  i" 

"l  hrlievc  you  ihrcaicn'ti  uic  ihnl  you  wcniid. 
^•haveyiMi  run  a^aay  fro:u  Ixttilo  to  be  ofi  good  ris 
y««rirofdr 

"And  pmy,  did  you  always  coii>(idor  it  a  throat,  or 
^^mlell  me  that  thia  grotto  ahould  be  yonr  hermi- 
t^t  till  ray  retnm?" 

Mod  pray,  for  the  third  time. do  not  be  inquisitive, 
UdtiDuble  yourself  to  leX  go  my  hand,  and  ait  down 
M  that  seat  over  the  way,  and  tell  me  what  you  have 
heen  doing  these  three  days." 

"I  will,  an  you  dcfcire,  take  jhoth  your  han(^  and 
ihe  other  half  of  your  chair,  and  tell  you,  aa  you  sur- 
Biw,  that  1  have  liecn  thinking  of  you  till  the  th(»ught 
heeame  exceedingly  tnmblikomo:  and  now  oblige  me 
by  telling  me  whether  you  are  as  pmud  as  ever  aince 
rMi  l(Kt  your  beauty,  or  whether  you  have  ever  mua- 
tend  humility  to  drop  a  tear  for  the  mtaJi  blood  which 
1  have  ahed  in  toiling  to  bo  worthy  auch  a  mighty 
hdyr 

3byl  laughed,  and  anatched  away  her  hand  from 
to  draw  it  acroas  her  eyes. 
*  Dl^  SibylpV  he  continaad^in  «  gentler  tone,  "  and 
^  not  that  wikl  heart  chanfid  in  three  hmg  ymn  7 


boy  and  girl  flirtation  a  folly  to  be  amended  T  And 
do  I  find  you  the  same— excepting  for  more  lovely — 
the  same  perverse  being  who  would  not  have  given 
her  \«  ay  ward  prodigal  lor  the  most  dismally  sensible 
lord  of  the  creation  ?  OHcn  as  1  have  feared,  I  have 
had  a  little  comforter  which  told  me  you  could  not 
changn.  See,  Sibyl,  your  miniature  huif  given,  half 
aiulen,  at  our  laxt  parting; — it  hns  been  my  shield  in 
a  duzrn  fights  ;  haii  hfaled  with  its  smile,  as  many 
wounds; — it  has  avked  me  if  this  was  a  brow  whereon 
to  register  deceit — if  ihese  were  the  lips  to  ri|)cak  it^ — 
if  these  wero  the  eyes— on  1  live,  they  arc  weeping 


even  now  I" 


She  did  not  raise  them  frum  her  Ixfsom,  but  an- 
swered, wilh  a  smile  of  feigned  mortification,  that  she 
thouglit  it  very  iinp(Ttinoni  to  make  such  minute  ob^ 
servutions.  **  I,  tiK),  have  hud  my  comforter."  bhe 
drawing  tho  fcllow-miniaiiire  from  her  bosom', 
htdding  it  playfully  ))cfore  hi^  eyes; — ^''it  has  been 
my  xliielii  ngiiinst  a  dozen  Ibllics-^it  has  warned  me 
to  benefit  by  sud  experience ; — it  has  asked  if  thia  waa 
ilie  brow  wherc<m  \o  register  nny  thing  go^Kl— if  these 
were  the  li|)s  to  speak  it — if  these  were  the  eyc»— aa 
1  live,  llicy  arc  conceited  even  luiw!" 

"  Utit  have  you  indocLl  kept  my  picture  so  close  to 
your  heart  V 

'*  And  do  you  indeed  think  that  your  (dd  rival,  Sir 
Lubin  of  the  Golden  Dell,  would  have  given  me  a 
farthing  for  it  r 

"  Did  you  ever  try  him  ?" 

"  Oh,  Childe  Wilful !  can  you  chango  countciuince 
at  auch  a  name  even  now?  No;  I  did  not  try  him, 
and  (for  you  are  a  atranger  and  must  be  indulged,)  i 
will  tell  you  wherefore.  I  would  not  have  given  it 
him  fi)r  his  head ;  nor  for  aa  many  of  them  as  would 
have  built  a  tower  to  yonder  moon ;  and  so  now  see 
if  you  cun  contrive  to  Iw  jealous  of  him ; — nay.  you 
ihall  not  touch  it.  Ddif  ou  rememl)er  how  often,  when 
it  plea-'ed  you  to  l^  tniMjdy.  you  threatened  to  take  it 
trom  me  {" 

"  Mil  more  of  ihnt,  sweet  Sil)yl." 

"And  uill  you  never  counterfeit  a  headache,  to 
hidi^  your  displeasure,  when  I  dance  with  Sir  Dunce, 
or  gallop  with  Sir  Gosling  .'" 

"  No,  never,  Sibyl." 

"  And  you  will  never  toke  leave  of  me  for  ever, 
ana  return  five  minutes  after wanls  to  sec  how  I  bear 

itr 

"  Never,  whilst  I  live." 

"  Why,  then,  I  give  yon  leave  to  ask  my  fnther'a 
leave  to  aloy  a  whole  week  at  the  hall,  for  1  have  a 
great  deal  to  say  to  you — when  1  ran  iliink  of  it." 
"I  Will  ask  him  tor  yourst-il',  Si  by]." 
"No,  no.  Sir  Childe,  you   will  i»«t  do  uny  such 
tiling.     When  you  went  fr«»m   henrc.  it  was  with  a 
college  character,  which  was  by  no  means  likely  to 
ingratiate   you  with  reasonable   people,  whatever   it 
may  have  done  with  other  fidks;  and  you  must  not 
talk  to  my  lather  of  the  treasured  Siliyl  till  you  are 
better  acciuainted  with  him.    Talk  of  ploughs  and 
politics  as  much  aa  you  please; — make  it  appear  that 
now  the  wan  ere  over,  then  ia  wsmit  cV\«xtf»  ot  ^q«x 
"-And  his  not  mteb  an  mg9ot  nperienea  made  our  j  turning  your  iword  iaio  A  pramn^  Wm^  %iA  ^firans^ 
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uto  an  BccomplHhod  'iquira; — and  then — and  then, 
das!  for  the  high-minded  Sibyl!" 

It  wait  not  loDg  aHerwarda  that  Childo  Wilful,  to 
the  great  mirpriM  of  Sibyl,  arrived  at  the  Imll  in  hot 
haste  from  foreign  parts!  He  had  always  been  a 
ftvorite  for  his  livelificm,  and  wm,  indeed,  almoMt  as 
much  liked  as  abused.  The  old  lord  took  him  by  the 
hand,  with  a  comichl  cipression  f )f  countenanpo  which 
seemed  to  inquire  how  much  mischief  he  hod  done; 
md  the  old  ladies  thought  him  vastly  improved  by 
timvel,  and  awfully  like  a  great  warrior. 

The  only  persons  to  whom  his  presence  was  not 
likely  to  be  strikingly  ngrccable,  were  a  few  lonnd- 
ahonldered  suitors  uf  Sibyl,  who,  in  common  with 
ooontry  squires  in  general,  wcrn  largely  gifted  with 
1ik||l)leflsingi  of  fleet  horses  and  tardy  wits.  Amongst 
iflbalood  pre-eminent,  Sir  Lubin  of  the  Golden  Dell. 
He  was  a  tall  man,  with  not  a  bsd  Hgure,  and  roaliy 
<a  handsome  fare ;  though  the  dangcmuH  tendency  of 
the  first  was  somewhat  marred  by  peculiar  ideas  of 
the  Graces;  and  the  luticr  was  perfectly  innocuous, 
from  an  undue  economy  of  expression.  Altegothor, 
Sir  Lubin  was  a  very  flnc  camel :  ho  was  a  man  of 
much  dignity,  always  preserving  a  haughty  silence 
when  h*  did  not  exactly  know  what  to  say,  and  very 
properly  despising  thoM  whom  he  could  not  hope  to 
outshine.  Thus  it  was  that  the  meeting  between  Sir 
Lubin  and  Childc  Wilful  was  very  similar  to  that 
between  Ulysses  and  the  ghost  of  Ajax. 

Had  this  been  all  the  mortification  which  the  Childo 
«ras  doomed  to  undergo,  he  might  perhaps  have  con- 
trived to  bcnr  it  with  fortitude ;  but  Sibyl  had  sub* 
jected  him  tu  the  ta.jk  of  obtaining  a  good  character, 
and  his  trials  were  in^i][:;)ori:ib!o. 

In  the  Hrsl  plai'e,  he  Imd  tu  tf-ll  «torics  of  sackcil 
<:itiee  and  distre^cd  virgins,  a^tho  tca-lable,  nil  he 
became  popular  (-ii'ii]»Ii  with  \W  maiden  nunts  to  be 
three  parts  out  of  iiis  mind  ;  furSib}-!  \%as  all  tho  lime 
compelled  to  endure  the  homage  of  her  other  lovers. 
It  is  true  that  her  keen  wit  could  no  more  enter  their 
double-blocked  skulls,  than  the  point  of  her  need!e 
could  have  penetrated  the  Macedonian  phalanx;  but 
tben  each  villain  fixed  his  eye  upon  her  with  ail  the 
abstracted  expretwion  of  the  hull's  eye  in  a  target,  and 
teemed  so  abominably  happy,  that  the  sight  was  ex- 
oruciating.    Sometimes,  tof>.  Sir  Lubin  would  muster 
ibrains  to  perceive  thut  ho  was  giving  pain,  and  would 
do  his  best  to  increase  it,  by  whimpering  in  her  ear, 
with  a  confidential  smile,  some  terrible  nothing,  for 
which  he  deserved  to  he  exterminated;  whilst,  to  mend 
the  matter,  the  old   ladies  would  remark  upon  the 
elegance  of  his  tr.anncr.  and  hint  that  Sibyl  was  evi- 
dently coming  to,  because  fche  seemed  too  happy  to  be 
flcomful.  and  had  lost  all  her  tasie  for  solitude.   They 
would  undoubtedly  make  a  very  handsome  couple ; 
and  the  Childe  was  appealed  to  whether  he  did  not 
think  that  they  would  have  a  very  fine  family. 

In  the  second  place,  his  opinions  of  ploughs  aikd 

poliliCB,  on  which  love  had  taught  him  to  discourse 

bat  loo  succesafully,  made  him  a  fixture  at  the  panch- 

bowl ;  while  Sir  Lubin  lyd  hii  triba  proftned  Sibyl's 

baadin  eaanUy-dMncta  u  loagjm  they  had  breath  kit 


a  plunge.  It,  moreover,  left  them  ample  oppoiiunitj 
to  negotiate  with  the  aunts  upon  the  arrangenwnt  of 
her  plans  for  the  next  day,  when  he  was  still  ooB- 
demoed  to  admire  some  new  farm,  or  ride  ten  milei 
(0  rejoice  with  his  host  over  a  w^ouderful  prize-baDoA. 
Sometimes,  too,  the  old  lord  would  apologize  fur  taking 
him  away,  by  obiiprving,  that  it  was  better  to  leavi 
Sibyl  to  her  lovers,  for  it  was  time  that  she  riwoU 
take  up  with  some  one  of  them,  and  the  presence  of 
third  parties  might  abash  her. 

In  the  third  place,  when  ho  retired  to  bed,  to  m 
up  all  the  pleasures  of  the  day,  it  was  never  qfliM 
clear  to  him  that  Sibyl  did  not  expose  him  tomM. 
dininielude  than  wos  absolutely  necessary.    It  mi^ 
indeed  bo  pniper  that  her  attachment  to  him  idMU 
not  be  too  apparent  till  he  was  firmly  established  m 
grace,  seeing  that  his  merit  was  the  only  thing  Ait 
could  be  put  in  the  scale  against  the  finest  glebe  in 
the  county;  but  then,c(>uld  she  not  appear  sufliciefldf 
carelcKS  about  him  without  being  so  unusually 
plaieant  to  such  a  set  of  louts  T — If  his  presence 
her  happy,  there  was  no  necessity  to  give  them  li 
to  presume  to  he  happy  likewise ;  and,  besides,  riia 
might  surely  find  some  moments  for  revisiting  ha 
grotto,  instead  of  uniformly  turning  from  his  hoCf 
whisper,  with — "  It  is  better  not."    It  was  not  so  fiir 
merly.  and  it  was  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that  hoa 
three  years'  constancy  had  been  sustained  by  soni€ 
ideal  picture  of  what  he  might  turn  out,  in  which  ih4 
was  now  disappointed.     Ho   could   not  sleep.    Hii 
restless  fancy  conlinunlly  beheld  her  bright  eyes  loolc 
ing  tenderness  iipun  the  wooden   face  of  Sir  LnbiD 
He  turned  to  the  o!lier  side,  and  was  haunted  by  i 
legion  of  young  Liihins,  who  smiled  upon  him  witl 
Sibyl's  looks  till  he  nlmott  groaned  aloud.     In  ihi 
morning  ho  came  down  with  a  hng-riddon  counts 
nance,  which  made    people  wonder  what  was  \h* 
n.uiter  with  hiui,  nnd  Sibyl  asked  him,  With  a  looko 
inetlikblo  arrlinoi«,  whether  he  was  exj)eriencing  a  re 
turn  of  his  head-aches. 

Time  rolled  on  very  disagreeably.  The  Chikl' 
grew  every  day  more  pale  and  popular :  the  old  ladi0< 
gave  h'im  more  advice,  and  the  old  lord  gave  fin 
more  wine,  and  Sibyl  grew  mortified  at  his  miitmat 
and  Sir  Lubin  grow  afraid  of  his  frown,  and  oae  hsU 
of  the  hall  could  not  help  being  sorry,  and  the  othffi 
half  were  obliged  to  be  civil.  Ajax  and  Ulysaei  bt^ 
stepped  into  each  other's  shoes,  and  Sibyl  to  keep  tb< 
peace,  was  obliged  to  accede  to  an  interview  in  hei 
little  boudoir. 

It  was  a  fine  honey-dropping  afternoon.  The  swcel 
stmih  was  munn tiring  through  the  lattice  amongst  ibi 
strings  of  the  guitar,  and  the  golden  fish  were  sportiii| 
till  they  almost  flung  themselves  out  of  their  ciysia 
^lobe:  it  was  just  the  hour  fiir  every  thing  to  be 
and  harmonious — but  Sibyl  was  somewhat  vexed 
the  Childe  was  somewhat  angry.  Ho  was  mud 
obliged  to  her  for  meeting  him,  but  he  feared  that  hi 
was  taking  her  from  more  agreeable  occupation8;j|Bi 
he  was,  moreover,  alannsd  lest  her  other  ymumi 
should  vrant  some  oi*  lo  amuse  th^.  He  maial 
wished  to  ask  if  she  had  any  commands  to  his  ftaufa 
for  wVigm  it  ww  time  thai  ba  thoaU  think  oT  satlkii 
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•rhen  he  had  obrained  them  he  would  no 

iptH  open  her  cond<«ceiUNm.     Sibyl  leant 

upon  her  haiid,  end  regarded  him  petienily 

dune.    *«  My  Gommaiidsi,"  the  gravely  said, 

conddential  oature.and  I  cannot  ipeak  them 

0  far  oif." 

tendered  her  Utile  hand,  her  features  broke 
leir  mock  ceremony  into  a  half  tmilc.  and 
an  enchantment  about  her  which  could  not 
od. 

'  he  eiclaimed,  '*  why  have  you  taken  luch 
rment  me  V* 

by  have  you  so  ill  niiended  to  (he  injunc 
h  I  gave  you  ?" 

Hfeaven  and  earih !  Have  I  not  labored  to 
Ue  till  my  head  isi  turne<!  lo'wy-turvyT* 
p;  and  hind-side  lH.'iiire.  us  well,  for  it  is 
but  rit;hr.  But  did  1  ii'll  you  to  pursue  this 
I'ork  i\iih  fiiniiiig  niii|  fn^wniii^,  and  doubt* 
esperali'iii,  liU  I  iva-s  in  nn  agony  lest  you 
of  yuiir  eiertions,  and  leave  me  tu  wear 

rr 

tralicr  Atatctl    \un  provoculiun  with   much 

Sibyl,"  he  continued.  "  I  have  passed  a 
>rdcial.  If  I  rcnlly  possess  your  love,  let  me 
ne  at  once,  and  send  these  barbarians  about 

MJS^" 

iher  bo  sent  al»ut  your  own,  if  you  have 
oa  cannot  hupjMM'e  that  the  s()ecimen  which 
givea  of  your  patient  disposition  is  likely  to 
very  much  in  your  favor." 
why  not  teach  them  the  presumption  of  their 

1  tell  them  thot  you  despise  them  r 

le  they  arc  my  father's  friends,  and  because, 
htir  hopes  mny  be,  they  will  probably  wait 
ifemeni  before  they  aflord  me  an  opportu- 
ing  my  opinion  thereupon." 
IS  there  been  nny  necessity  to  give  ihem  so 
>  of  your  time — so  many  more  of  your  smiles 
1  have  boMowed  uj)on  me  T* 
I  it  you  who  a«k  mc  this  question  ? — Oh!*— > 
le  to  mrto  out  attentions  to  ihoso'We  love 
ime  iodifTerence  wltir-h  we  use  towards  the 
world  ? — Would  nothing', do  you  think— no 
(ontenance — no  trrccljc:<jus  accent,  betray 
which  it  is  uur  miere^tt  to  maintain?  Vn- 
.ke  poor  Sibyl's  pride  confess  so  much!" 
ralier  did  nut  know  whether  he  ought  to 
■onvinced.  Ho  c«>untcd  the  rings  upon  the 
lich  were  still  lucked  in  his  own,  three 

'  he  at  last  said,  •*  I  cannot  bear  them  to 
ret  me,  even  in  their  own  bright  fancies, 
sincere  with  roe,  let  mh  anticipate  the  slow 
time— -let  us  seek  happiness  by  the  readiest 
id,  trust  ne,  if  it  is  ilifiicult  to  obtain  con- 
'  wishes.  ]rr>u  are  too  flear  to  despair  of  par- 
ring  acted  without  it " 
•ou  would  have  me  fly  with  you  f  Sibyl 
■  die  idee ;— her  pride  was  no  longer  as* 
■port    •*  You  do  well,"  she  nmwaed,  -to 


lised.  It  is  hut  just  to  suppose  that  the  ivho  hai  gooa 
so  far  would  not  scruple  to  make  the  love  which  hae 
been  lavished  upon  her  the  inducement  for  her  diso- 
bedience ;  that  the  })ride  which  has  yielded  so  nmck 
would  be  content  to  be  pursued  as  a  fugitive,  and  U> 
retum  as  a  penitent." 

"  Then,  Sibyl,  ynn  do  not  love  tpo  ?" 

**  I  am  not  used  to  make  assumncea  of  that  kiiid» 
any  more  than  I  am  inclined  to  sul<mit  to  the  chaigo 
of  deceit." 

**  Melhinks,  Lady  Sibyl,"  he  replieil,  with  aomewhat 
of  bitferness,  "  you  very  easily  take  oflence  to>nig;fat. 
It  certainly  is  better  to  be  free  from  one  engagement 
before  we  enter  upon  another." 

Sibyl's  heart  beat  high,  but  she  did  not  speek. 

*'  It  is  possible  that  you  may  have  mistaken  your 
reasons  for  enjoining  mc  t(»  silence ;  for  it  is,nodoiibtp 
advisable  that  your  more  eligible  friends  ahould  have 
the  opportunity  of  speaking  first" 

SibyPs  heart  beat  higher,  and  the  tean  sivang  to 
her  eyes,  but  her  head  was  turned  nwoy. 

"  We  have  staid  too  long,"  she  said  with  an  efibrt 
at  composure. 

"I  thank  you,  Lady  Sibyl,"  he  replied,  rising 
haughtily  to  dcpari,  "  for  allowing  mo  to  come  to  a 
right  understanding.    And  now — " 

Her  anger  had  never  been  more  than  a  fliih  shn 
could  hardly  believe  him  serious,  and  if  ho  was,  ha 
would  soon  repent. 

"  And  now,"  she  interrupted  him,  relapsing  into  her 
loveliest  look  of  raillery, "  Childe  Wilful  would  bo 
glad  of  his  picture  again  ?" 

"  You  cerUiinly  will  oblige  me  by  restoring  it" 

"  Why  do  you  not  ask  Sir  Lubin  for  it  ?" 

**  Lady  Sibyl,  I  am  serious  ;  and  I  must  beg  to  re- 
mark that  it  can  be  but  an  unworthy  satisfaction  to 
retain  it  for  a  boast  to  yonr  new  lovers." 

'*  1  do  not  see  that  there  i^  any  thing  to  boast  of  in 
it  The  face  is  not  a  particularly  handsome  one,  and 
as  for  him  for  whom  it  is  meant,  he  has  never  made  a 
figure  in  any  history,  excepting  his  own  letters.  Here 
is  one  in  my  dressing-case — f  pray  you  stand  still  now 
while  I  read  over  the  woiidrtHis  eiploits  which  you 
performed  in  your  last  Imttle,  fur  \  think  you  most 
have  looked  just  as  yon  do  now." 

There  is  no  saying  whether  his  resdutioD  woald 
have  been  firm  enough  to  persist  in  his  dire  demand^ 
had  not  the  Lady  Sibyl's  attendant  at  that  moment 
entered  with  Sir  Lubin's  compliments,  and  it  was  past 
the  hour  at  which  she  had  engaged  to  ride  with  him. 
Childe  Wilful's  heart  was  armed  with  a  thicker  ceat 
of  mail  than  ever,  and  his  lips  writhed  into  a  bitter 
smile. 

"  Do  not  let  me  detain  you.  Lady  Sibyl,'*  he  said ; 
"  perhaps  your  gentlewoman  will  be  good  cnongh  to 
find  me  the  picture  amonght  your  cast-off  omaneota." 

This  was  rather  too  mudi — to  be  exposed  in  her 
weakest  point  to  the  impertinent  anrprise  of  her  nr* 
vant 

**  Nay— nay,"  she  replied  in  confusion,  "  have  deo« 
for  the  present ;  if  you  ask  me  for  it  to-norraw  I  ^aUL 
feCiirn  it 


WB  wiA  the  dapHcity  which  I  hare  pne-  /     *'!  ahall  not  ba  here  t«HfMmoif»igB&  Vl  w'^Mfitl 
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compttible  with  the  IsAj  Bibyl'i  pride  to  retain  pre- 
teat!  which  the  donor  would  reeome." 

Her  answer  was  a  little  indignant — hit  rejoinder 
was  a  little  more  proiroking — tho  maid  began  to  laugh 
in  her  sleeve — and  Sibyl  felt  herself  humiliaie<I.  ft 
is  but  a  short  step,  in  mighty  spirits,  from  Ucimiliation 
to  discord ;  and  Sibyl  soon  called  in  the  whole  furrc 
of  her  dignity,  ai.d  cunjiircd  up  a  smile  uf  us  muih 
asperity  as  the  Childe  s. 

"  No !"  she  exclaimed,  "  it  is  not  amongMt  my  cast- 
off  ornaments.  I  rai8tfx)k  it  for  the  «imiliiudo  of  true 
afiectiop,  of  generusity  and  manliness,  and  ha\e  worn 
it  where  thmc  qunliiios  deserve  lo  be  treasured  up." 

The  pictore  was  produced  from  its  prctiy  hiding- 
place  and  careleshly  tendered  lo  him. 

"You  will,  perhaps,  remember,*'  she  wmiinuf-d, 
"  that  there  wn^  a  fellow  to  this  picture,  and  that  the 
original  of  it  has  as  liiile  inclination  as  other  people 
to  be  made  a  l>uast  of.'* 

*'  Undoubtedly,  Lady  Sibyl — it  was  my  intention  |(> 
make  you  perfccily  easy  on  that  point." 

The  little  jewel  was  removed  ctildly  from  his  hreai>>t, 
and  seemed  to  reprmtch  him  as  it  )4irtcd,  for  it  had 
the  same  mournful  Hmilo  with  which  Sibyl  Ltid  t-ut  fur 
it  when  he  wns  proparing  (or  tho  wnnt.  He  gave  it 
to  her,  and  receivfd  hi:*  own  in  return.  It  was  yd 
warm  from  its  sweet  depository,  and  the  touch  of  it 
thrilled  to  his  soul; — but  he  was  determined  for  once 
to  act  with  con&isicncy.  At  he  closed  the  door  he 
distinguished  a  faint  sob,  and  a  feeling  of  Rclf- re pr^iach 
seemed  fast  criming  over  him ;  but  then  his  honor ! — 
was  he  to  endure  the  {losAibility  of  being  triumphed 
over  by  such  an  ctenml  blockhead  as  Sir  Lubin  of  the 
Golden  Dell  7 

Sibyl  made  her  appearance  in  the  drawing-room, 
soon  aOer  him.  in  her  riding-dre»(.  Her  manner  was 
cold  and  distant,  and  hhe  heard  him  feign  businceH  at 
home  without  condescending  tu  notice  it.  only  there 
was  a  fever  u\nm  her  cheek,  which  spoke  an  unwont- 
ed tumult  of  feeling.  Her  horse  was  at  the  door,  and 
Sir  Lubin  w  as  ready  to  escort  her  down.  As  she  took 
leave  of  her  cousin  they  were  both  haughty,  and  both 
their  hands  trembled.  In  a  minute  she  was  seen 
winding  through  the  old  avenue.  Sir  Lubin.  who 
was  observed  puking  his  head  from  his  shoulders  with 
all  the  grace  of  a  goose  in  a  basket,  was  evidently 
saying  tender  things,  and,  altogether,  looked  cruelly 
like  a  dangerous  rival.  The  Childe  drew  his  breath 
through  his  teeih  as  thoogh  they  liad  been  set  on  edge, 
and  moved  from  the  window  like  a  spirit  turned  oat 
of  Paradise. 

Sir  Lubin  did  not  finJ  his  ride  very  satisfactory. 
He  discovered  that  it  was  a  fine  evening ; — marlo  a 
clever  simile  nhoiit  Lndy  Sibyl's  cticek  and  a  pop]«y 
—and  another  alNUii  her  cruelty  and  a  bruuible;  but 
they  had  little  or  nu  ctTcct.  She  answered  "no" 
when  she  ought  to  have  said  "  yrs,"  looked  bewilder- 
ed when  he  asked  her  opinion,  and,  in  fact,  as  he  po- 
etically cipreshed  it,  was  extracting  honey  from  the 
flowers  of  her  own  imagination. 

"Will  he  indeed  have  the  heart  to  leave  me 
thus?"  said  Sibyl  to  herself.  '*  Unkind — ungrateful 
-^to  take  ray  little  treasure  ftom  m«-*the  sole  oom- 
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pan  ion  of  my  bosom — the  witness  of  all  the  teui  I 
have  shed  for  him — the  comforter  of  all  ray  doolmsf 
his  fidelity; — it  is  gone  for  ever — I  never  can  stoop  to 
receive  it  back — 1  never  will  forgive  him>— im>.  ncffi 
—that  is,  if  he  be  really  gone." 

And  really,  when  she  returned,  he  wot  gone.  Sibyl 
however,  would  not  persuade  herself  that  it  wss  not 
hiii  intcniion  to  return;  and  every  night  had  tu  tikt 
her  pride  to  laf>k  for  having  looked  out  upon  the  road 
all  the  day.  PorhspK  kc  wunld  write;  and  »ha stole 
away  as  heretofore,  alone,  to  meet  the  tardy  post  • 
mile  ofT  There  were  letters -for  my  lord — for  Sr 
Lubin — for  the  Ijody  Jcmmia. 

"  No~-no! — I  wont  not  them.     For  the  Laily  Sibfi  ' 
—what  for  the  I^uly  Sibyl?" 

The  loiters  wen)  tuni'-d  over  and  over,  and  still  tbi    ' 
same  (iradonin;;  ti*\:in\  fell  like  u  knell  upon  her  beut 
— "  Nothing  lor  liie  Lady  Sibyl." 

She  returned  unwillingly  lo  her  company,  and  r^ 

tired,  at  the  first  o{>j)ortunity,  to  wonder  if  her  couui 

were  really  in  carncMi — if  he  had  really  deserted  her,   ^ 

and  v%hethcr  ^hc  had  over  piveii  him  cause  todosa 

Her  pride  w<iuM  hcliiciii  NufP'r  her  to  wce}\nndtbi 

tean>  »ccmed  swciliii:;  :il  her  heart  till  each  throb 'wn 

a  'ihn)b  of  iiuiij.     St.in.t'iinioK  ^he  would  b^'wilder  ht^  . 

■f 

.seh'wiih  suggesting  oilier  rcaf^ms  than  want  uf  incli- 
nation for  his  absence,  and  for  his  silence.     Might  ha 
not  wish  to  return,  and  be  prevented  by  his  fsmilyt 
who  had  not  seen  him  for  so  lung,  ond  would  naturslly 
be  importunate  ?     Might  he  nut  be  fearful  of  writinfr 
lest  his  letter  should  fall  into  hands  for  which  it  wii 
not  intended,  .'^nd  betray  the  secret  which  she  hid 
desired  him  to  keep?     It  surely  might  be  heroirn 
overweening  caution  that  was  aflliciing  her,  and  hs 
might  be  as  impatient  as  herself    Her  imagiuatioa 
would  begin  lo  occupy  itself  in  ideal  scenes,  till  she 
forgot  tliose  which  had  really  occurred,  and  herhani 
would  rii-e  fondly  to  her  bosom  lo  draw  forth  the  seiB- 
blunco  of  her  yufforing  cavalier.    Ahisl  it  was  then 
that  poor  Sibyl's  deceptive  dreams  were  dispened. 
The  picture  wan  gone — was  even  now,  perhaps,  the 
bostmi  companion  of  another,  who  pitied   her  widi 
smiles,  and  gaily  upbraided  him  for  his  falsehood. 
Then  again  would  tlw  flush  of  shame  rush  over  har 
cheek,  her  maiden  indignation  determine  to  ibifel 
him,  and  her  wildercil  wits  busy  themselves  upott 
plans  ol  teaching  lnm  that  she  had  done  so. 

In  the  mean  linic  Sir  Lubin  began  to  congratulatt 
himself  that  he  had  made  an  impression.  Sibyl  had 
lost  the  spirit  to  repel  his  advances  as  she  had  done 
before,  aiid  tho  little  she  had  aff()nled  him  of  her  com- 
|)any  was  dearly  a  pretty  stratagem  to  bring  him  10 
an  explanation.  lie-  had  a  greai  mind  to  be  cruel  in 
his  turn,  and  lead  lur  heart  the  danee.  as  he  expressed 
it,  which  she  had  led  his — but  then  she  was  very  palei 
and  mip:ht  h.i\c  a  fit  of  illness.  On  the  evening  when 
he  hud  rcMilvCil  to  make  her  happy,  Sibyl  indeed  re* 
ceived  a  letter,  but  it  was  from  her  lover's  sister.  It 
was  full  of  the  gay  rattle  which  usually  characterim 
tho  correspondence  of  hearts  which  have  never  known 
sorrow ;  but  it  was  other  news  that  Sibyl  looked  fo^ 
She  toiled  through  lively  dsvcriptiuns  of  fdrea,  and 
finery,  and  flirtations,  scarcely  knowing  what  she  read* 
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her  eyes  glanced  upon  the  name  the  sought, 
d  to  breathe  ere  she  proceeded,  and  then, 
ful  was  gone  to ,  and  was  paying  vie- 
on  to  the  lady  Blanche. 
)  the  letter  calmly  into  little  strips ; — ^her 
sompresMd  with  beautiful,  but  stem  and 
leiermination.  That  night  Sir  Lubin  made 
lis,  and,  in  the  delirium  of  fancied  ven- 
t>yl  answered — she  knew  not  what, 
ot  lung  after  that  the  Childe  was  returning 
from  the  Lady  Blanche.  She  was  very 
bat,  ob,  she  hod  not  the  speaking  glance 
She  was  lofly  and  high-minded ;  but  it  was 
^et  pride  that  fascinated  whilst  it  awed — it 
»iring  woman,  and  not  the  playful  and  con- 
seraph.  She  was  accomplished ;  but  they 
icomplishments  approved  by  the  understand- 
than  the  heart — the  methodical  work  of 
ind  stored  up  for  display.  But  Sibyl  was 
ad  by  heaven !  her  gifts  were  like  the  sum- 
I  which  sported  about  him — wild,  exquisite 
OBS — which  were  the  (>aroe,  whether  wasted 
rt,  or  waning  delight  to  the  multitude.  She 
ly  line  of  poetry  in  a  world  of  prose — she 
om  droppe<l  from  Pared i&e  to  shame  all  the 
the  earth.  Oh,  but  Sibyl  was  false !  and 
t  was  just  possible  that  he  might  be  mista- 
as  sadly  bewildered,  had  another  bad  heiid- 
was  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  the 
{et  Sibjl  to  put  her  in  competition  with 
le.  He  hardly  liked  to  confer  it  to  himself, 
I  not  quite  sure  that,  if  he  had  any  excuse 
lid  not  compromise  his  dignity,  he  would 
I  hatM%  head  towards  the  baU«  and  suffer 
irfaieh  were  tormenting  him  to  drive  him 
apace. 

Bed  that  such  excuse  was  not  far  distant. 
noner  alighted  at  home  than  he  was  pre- 
b  a  hasty  note,  which  had  been  for  some 
log  him,  from  Sibyl's  father,  inviting  him— 
9  over  his  eyes^  and  the  pulaation  of  his 
paralyzed — inviting  him  to  what  he  knew 
I  him  great  pleasure,  to  Sibyl's  wedding ! 
■end  an  excuse,  and  stay  at  home,  and 
be  did  not  care  about  it;  or  should  he 
dloBg  into  their  revelry,  and  spare  neither 
:  of  the  whole  parly  ?  No  matter,  he  would 
it  on  his  way.  He  gave  his  steed  the  spur 
the  good  animal  had  been  Sir  Lubin  him- 
tt  out  to  cool  his  blood,  and  shako  his  wits 
ilaces,  by  a  moonlight  gallop  of  a  hundred 

ming  was  far  advanced  when  he  came 
it  of  the  hall.  He  was  almost  exhausted ; 
»parations  for  festivity,  upon  the  Hne  blupe 
le,  came  over  h'ln  soul  with  sickness  and 
la  high  blood  of  his  poor  animal  was  barely 
I  answer  the  feeble  urging  of  its  rider;  and 
ridei  which  was  accompanied  by  a  deeper 
er  aob,  seemed  last  flagging  to  a  stand  still. 
»  fidt  that  he  waa  foo  late.  He  inquired 
■f  ■•rry-maken  round  a  roasting  ox,  and 
Iht  wtdding  cavalcade  had  aet  off  for  the 


church.  He  looked  down  opoo  the  hilt  of  hit  i 
—he  was  still  in  time  for  vengeance— atill  in  time  la 
cut  short  the  bridegreoro's  triumph—to  disappoint  the 
anticipations  of—  Spirits  of  fury!  wera  there  nuna 
to  inspire  a  few  miuutea'  vigor  into  his  fainting  stead. 
The  steed  toiled  on  as  though  he  had  possessed  iha 
burning  heart  of  his  master , — troops  of  peasant  gidar 
dreaed  fantastically,  and  waving  garbnds  on  either 
»«ido  of  the  road,  soon  told  him  that  he  was  near  ihe 
scene  uf  the  sacrifice.  They  had  received  a  shecfv- 
faced  duck  from  the  head  of  the  blushing  Sir  Lubin— 
a  sprawling  wave  of  his  long  arm,  thrast,  in  all  dio 
pride  of  silver  and  satin,  from  the  window  of  hisaaadi 
and  six.  They  had  beheld  tho  fevered  and  bewil- 
dered loveliness  of  the  Lady  Sibyl,  looking  amongsC 
her  bridcmaids,  intense  as  a  planet  amidst  its  satellite^ 
and  they  were  all  in  ecstasies,  which,  if  possible;  in- 
creased his  agony.  Another  lash,  another  beund,aad 
he  turned  the  corner  which  brought  him  full  upon  llw- 
old  elm  embowered  church,  surrounded  by  the  main 
body  of  the  Mayday  multitude,  and  a  string  of  coachea 
which  displayed  all  the  arms  in  the  county.  Ho 
sprang  from  his  hon^e,  and  dashed  through  thera  like 
a  meteor.  The  party  was  still  standing  before  thtf 
altar;  and  he  staggered  and  restrained  his  steps  to 
hear  how  ftr  the  ceremony  had  proceeded.  There 
was  a  dead  silence,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
Sibyl,  who  trembled,  as  it  seemed,  too  much  to  arti- 
culate. 

"  More  water,**  said  one  in  a  low  voice ;  "  she  is 
going  to  faint  again." 

Water  was  handed  to  her,  and  the  clergyman  re- 
peated— "  Wilt  thou  take  this  man  for  thy  wedded 
i  husband  ?" 

Sibyl  said  nothing,  but  gasped  audibly;  her  faiher- 
looked  more  troubled,  and  Sir  Lubin  opened  his  mouth 
wider  and  wider. 

The  question  was  repeated,  but  still  Sibyl  spaba 
not. 

It  was  pronounced  a  third  time — Sibyl  shook  more 
violently,  and  uttered  an  hysteric  scream. 

"  Oh,  merciful  Heaven !"  she  exclaimed,  "  it  is  im- 
possible!— I  cannot!— I  cannot!" 

Her  astonished  lever  sprang  forward,  and  received 
her  fainting  form  in  his  arms.  A  glance  at  each  others 
countenance  was  sufficient  to  explain  all  their  saAer- 
ings — to  dissipate  all  their  resentment.  Concealment 
was  now  out  of  the  question,  and  their  words  bruke 
.forth  at  the  same  instant. 

•*Oh,  faithless!  how  could  you  drive  me  to  tl:is 
dread  All  extremity  ?'* 

"  Sweet  Sibyl,  forgive — forgive  me!  I  will  stone 
for  it  by  such  penitence,  such  devotion,  as  the  world 
never  saw.'*  4fi. 

"  By  Jove !"  exclaimed  the  bridegroom,  •*  but  \  do 
not  like  this!" 

"  By  my  word !"  added  the  Lady  Jemima, "  bathers 
is  a  now  lover!" 

"  By  mine  honor  !*'  responded  tho  Lady  Bridget, 
**  but  he  is  an  old  one!'* 

*<  By  my  word  and  hontfHpo !"  continued  the  lady 
something  else,  *•  I  totpedV  it  long  ago!*' 

"  And  by  my  gray  beard,"  cond^ad  \h«  o\d  ViiA, 
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**l  wirii  1  had  done  lo  too!— Look  you.  Sir  Lubin, 
Sibyl  u  my  only  child,  and  miut  be  nede  happy  her 
own  way.  I  really  thonght  the  bad  been  pining  and 
dying  for  you,  bat  aince  it  appeeia  I  waa  mistaken, 
why  e'en  let  ua  make  the  beat  of  it.  You  can  be 
brideman  atil),  though  you  cannot  be  bridegroom ;  and 
who  knows  but  in  our  revels  to-night,  you  may  find  a 
lady  less  liable  to  change  her  mind  V* 

Sir  Lubin  did  not  understand  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, and  would  have  come  to  high  words  but  for  the 
peculiar  expression  of  Childe  Wilful's  eye,  which  kept 
them  bubbling  in  his  throat.  He  could  by  no  means 
decide  upon  what  to  say.  He  gave  two  or  three 
pretty  considerable  hems,  but  he  cleared  the  road  in 
vain,  for  nothing  w  as  coming ;  and  so,  at  last,  he  made 
up  hia  mind  to  treat  the  matter  with  silent  contempt 
He  bowed  to  the  company  with  a  haughty  dive,  kick- 
ed hia  long  sword,  as  he  turned,  between  his  legs,  and 
strode,  or  rather  rode,  out  of  the  church  as  fast  as  hia 


dignity  would  permit  The  crowd  on  the  oulaide 
being  aware  of  what  had  passed  within,  and  takii 
for  granted  that  it  was  all  right  that  the  bridegr 
on  sudi  great  occasions,  riiould  go  home  alone,  wi 
him  joy  very  heartily  and  clamerously,  and  ihi 
horses  went  off  at  a  long  trot,  which  waa  qiiiie  gi 

Sibyl  and  her  cavalier  looked  breathlesaly  for 
was  to  come  next. 

*'  The  wedding  feast  must  not  be  lost,*'  aaid  th 
lord ;  **  will  nobody  be  married  ?" 

Sibyl  was  again  placed  at  the  altar,  and,  in  the 
of  Sir  Lubin,  was  handed  the  cavalier  Wilful 

"  Wilt  thou  take  this  man  for  thy  wedded  husbi 
demanded  the  priest. 

Sibyl  blushed,  and  still  trembled,  but  her  fail 
did  not  return ;  and  if  her  voice  was  low  wba 
spoke  the  words  '*  I  will,"  it  waa  distinct  and  in 
i  as  the  clearest  note  of  the  nightingale. 
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O  THOU  astonishing,  luiresting  main ! 

Whence  are  the  fountains  of  thy  stores  supplied  f 
Chief  of  created  elements !  in  vain 

We  trace  the  ceaseless  motions  of  thy  tide ; 
Philosophy,  arrested  in  her  pride, 

Darta  fruitless  glances  to  thy  desert  cavea ; 
Whoae  deep  recesses  human  aeareh  deride. 

Call  now  to  man,  and  bid  him  count  thy  wavea ; 
Or  guage  thy  rampant  billows,  when  the  tempest  nvea. 

Thou  boundary  of  Empires !  whoae  renown 

Lives  but  in  mockery  of  history's  page ; 
Whoae  tyrant  kings  went  prowling  op  and  down, 

Till  vanquish'd  in  the  grasp  of  with'ring  age : 
Decay  subdued  their  greatness,  for  the  rage 

Of  conq'ring  time  has  chas'd  them  from  the  earth. 
J     Their  arts,  and  records,  are  a  theme  t'  engage 

Long  disquisitions,  of  but  little  worth ; 
While  thou  art  reigning  still,  in  thine  unsocial  mirth. 

The  young  sun  woo'd  thee  with  his  dawning  light, 
Amjuhe  first  raoun-bcams  sported  on  thy  breast ; 
,.]lreHod'ning  tempests  rous'd  thy  giant-might, 
HJ|^i^JSreaking,  with  desperate  peals,  thy  dream  of  rest 
And  sometimes  now  thou  slumb'rest,  and  art  drest, 
Gay  as  a  bride,  in  robes  that  sun-beams  weave  ,* 
When  crimson  clouds' adorn  the  glowing  west, 

And  thy  scarce  rippling  waves  in  beauty  heav9^ 
All  faithless  when  serene|^d  smiling  to  deceive. 

The  mariner  thy  aurface  may  explore. 
And  cast  hia  plamnet  *'^  **-  -leatin'd  goal ; 


May  measure  thy  extent  from  shore  to  shore. 

Until  obslKDCted  by  each  ice-bound  pole. 
Yet  who  ahall  number  out  each  varioua  shoal 
Of  that  vast  brood  which   haunt  thy  deptki 
known; 
That  dart  in  awiftness,  or  unwieldy  roll ; 

Which  He  call'd  forth,  whose  patent  word  ak 
Bade  thy  atrong  arms   enfold  this  footalool  o 
throne. 

O,  ever  solemn  and  miyestic  sea ! 

How  glorious  art  thou  when  the  tempeat  ale« 
When,  o'er  thy  curves  the  light  breeze  wanden 

And  quiv'ring  sun- beams  revel  o'er  thy  deepa 
And  O,  how  awful,  when  the  black  storm  sweef 

The  rugged  furrows  of  thy  desert  wild  ; 
When,  to  thy  noise,  the  sliipwrcck'd  merchant  w 

Or,  while  thy  raving  wilderness  grows  wild, 
And  sobs  through  broken  slumbers — like  an  o'e 
child. 

Thou  art  not  of  the  things  that  feel  decay  ! 

We  look  upon  thee,  in  our  youthful  mom. 
When  the  glad  hours  flee  joyfully  away. 

And  buoyant  smiles  our  careless  brows  adon 
Again  we  mark  thee,  when  old  age  forlorn 

Bears  deep-trench 'd  wrinkles,  and  the  frost  of 
When  life  hath  shed  ila  fruit,  but  kept  the  thoit 

And  thou  art  rolling  on  thy  coarse  aublimab 
Unshrinking  in  thy  strength,  and  boniidlaf 
primal  - 
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THE     IRISH     HOWL. 


BY    BKNBOff    HILL,    Eia* 


1  LieutMiant  of  Artillery,  at  the  point  of  departure  from  FfUioe*  ii  invited  by  hit  brother  officevi 
e;  ialiiog  asleep,  his  friendi  diiiguiie  thenwelvee  in  female  apparel,  and  proceed,  with  mock  lolea- 
k«  him,  ia  the  Irish  style,  as  if  he  had  been  really  dead.] 


invited  three  or  four  of  our  most  inliroate 
ce  to  meet  me,  including  (he  two  Gratlans, 
i  Furlong :  knowing  that  I  should  have  to 

I  determined,  in  spile  of  Sim's  attempts  to 
ry,  to  keep  sober,  and  a  hard  fight  it  was. 
leven  o'clock  I  made  an  attempt  to  leave 

trankeel  man  amee,"  said  Simon, 
(en  to  that,  Hill,'*  shouted  Gmtian.    *•  D'ye 
eld's  delicious  French  ?    You  are  mightily 
Sim,  since  I  first  knew  you.     It  was  in  the 
al  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  introduced. 

on  whoso  arm  I  was  leaning  asked  where 
^•eighth  were  quartered.  I  sliall  never 
'  answer — '  Faith,  then,  I  don't  know  the 

0  of  the  place,  but  the  people  calls  us 
>f  Bull-on ;'  and  sure  enough  encamped  ' 
i  do  Boulogne  I  found  my  brother.  But 
11  you.  Hill,  one  blunder  of  Fairfield's, 
s  enough  to  shock  the  whole  bench  of 
He  walked  into  a  Cafe,  which,  I  suppose, 
riy  been  a  religious  house ;  and,  being  at  a 
"CDch  enough  to  order  supper,  was  glad  to 
the  bis-relief  of  a  dove  upon  the  coiling, 
commong  appeley  vous  cette  bete  la?'— 
,'  replied  the  waiter,  with  a  look  of  horror, 
gam  de  I'ordre  du  Saint  Esprit,  par  example.' 
rtey  rooia  trois  santespreys  roti  pour  mon 
Scandalized  as  the  Frenchman  was,  he 
loae  a  customer,  and  a  dish  of  pigeons  was 
IT  the  sacrilegious  Simon." 

bt^rSf  I  must  be  off  now  positively ,"  said  I. 
Jabus,  you'll  not  think  of  going  yet ;  yoa 
passport,  and  I  can  answer  for  your  luggage 
eady.  There'll  be  a  broiled  bone  in  a  mi- 
ne, I'll  sing  you, '  Woman,  war,  and  wine:' 

1  ways  a  favourite  of  yoar's  in  Limerick ; 
be  a  long  lime  before  yuu  hear  it  again 

ny  way." 

•as  no  possibility  of  refusing  to  listen  to  a 

irfield's,  and  hour  aOer  hour  lied. 

ink  no  more,  at  any  rale,"  I  ^aid  at  last; 

IS  I'm  pretty  tired,  and  have  a  long  jounicy 

let  roe  rest  my  legs  ution  yun  sofa!" 

on  was  given  for  thin  refretfhment   At  fint 

keep  my  eyes  open,  ami  join  in  tlioir  chat, 
ntributioiis  to  it  soon  sunk  into  mnnoNylla- 
too  much  to  ihe  pnriioitc.  Their  voices 
wing  me  any  distinct  idcnzi,  and,  by  degrees, 
p^  How  long  my  slimiber  remained  sound  ! 
leas  1  know  not ;  it  was  fintt  haunted  by  an  ' 
lenie  of  motion,  as  if  either  in  a  coach  or  a 
which  my  vision  changed,  but  became  more 
idwoght  I  lay  extended  on  a  board,  and 
1  bat  my  lace,  by  a  ckMh,  with  candles  at 


ray  head  and  feet.  Five  figures,  in  white  ifewing 
drapery,  surrounded  me,  Ijcaiing  their  breasts,  and 
uttering  a  plaintive  wail.  I  neitlier  remembered  nor 
felt  the  effects  of  any  accident ;  therefore  thought  my 
wisest  plan  would  be  quiciiy  lo  examine  the  company 
into  which  I  had  fallen.  They  were  taller  than  the 
generality  of  women,  their  faces  nearly  concealed  by 
the  frills  of  head-tire  which  fell  veil-wise  down  their 
backs,  adorned  with  sleeves  and  gussets.  The  line 
of  Macbeth  crossed  my  mind — 

"  Ye  should  be  women,  but  that  your  beards,"  &c. 

In  a  pause  of  their  chaunt,  ihe  leader  ezclahned^ 
«  Wake  him  dacint,  my  dears .'  for  here's  large  givina 
out.  *Tis  no  use  keenin  ami  rroonin  under  our  breathi 
for  the  likes  of  him.     Rise  ii.  your  sowls!" 

Thus  urged,  they  *  sot  up  the  cry'  in  full,  chorus. 

"  Oh,  pillaloo !  why  should  ye  go.  my  boy,  and  lave 
all  the  good  atin  and  drinkni  ?  Ck'h  hone !  ma  coshb, 
why  will  we  stay  behind,  to  call  you  the  dear  depart- 
ed  7  Willaloo  astore!  'TIS  yon  that'll  be  missed,  map> 
voumeen!" 

"  You  spake  laiion,  Mother  Fairfield,"  cried  the 
junior  of  the  party ;  **  big  cause  we  have  to  give  him 
a  scrame,  the  darlint !" 

*'  And  an  iligant  voice  ye  have  for  it,  Mia,  said  the 
hostess.    *'  Maid's  your  name,  I'm  fond  to  belave." 

*''TiB  that,  ma'am.  Maid  I  am,"  answered  th« 
damsel,  dropping  a  oourtesy. 

"  Yoa  look  so,  my  beauty!     Rise  it  again,  ladies !" 

Chords.  "  Oh  gra  ma  chree !  Why  must  we  kMe 
ye,  my  heart  f 

**  Short  purgatory  for  them  as  falls  asleep  in  theii 
innocence,"  added  Miss  Mead. 

'*  You're  in  glory  this  night,  my  lamb,"  said  her 
sister  belle. 

**  He  is, Miss  Furlong," spoke  the  chieftainess ;  ''for 
sorrow  the  oath,  or  bit  of  undacenee  ever  passed  the 
hlissed  lips  of  him ;  he  might  have  been  a  praste,  Mrs. 
Gratian,  Ma'am,  for  holiness  eniirely." 

CnoEUS.    "  Och  hone  pillaluo !" 

"  He's  better  off.  Biddy  jewel !  d ^l  the  big  liar 

can  say  he  ever  made  a  baste  lA'  liimrtcif  with  regard 
to  the  whiskey.     Spake  for  him.  Colley  honey." 

"  Oh  thin,  mother  dear,  pluy-liouses  he 
abide;  cards  he  ever  ond  always  called 
books." 

CiiORUB.    "  Willaloo !  Oohone  I" 

*•  Wimin,"  hiccoughed  Mm  Mead ;  **  he  had  no 
call  lo,  barrin  sich  as  was  vurishous  as  ourselves,  here 
present" 

**  Faix,  that's  throe  for  you,  miss ;  ochone,  my  son, 
my  own  dear  beautiful  tabby,  that  I  nuMed  in  Men- 
tghen,  that  I  ihonU 
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<*  The  boy  wti  bom  in  coonty  lirn'ric,  ma^am,"  put 
in  lh«  other  matron. 

**He^wai  not,  ma'am ;  mire  a*n't  I  his  mother  V* 

*•  Tea  may  bo  hii  mother,  my  lady^  bat  you  know 
nothin  about  it." 

*'  You  never  had  a  mother,  for  you're  illigitiraate." 

"  Hear  that,  girls !"  cried  Miss  Furlong ;  **  part  'em, 
kip  'em  quite,  Colley,  'tis  you  that  have  the  linse !" 

*'  I'm  mightily  beholden  for  your  good  word,  Mim ; 
aisy  now,  mother." 

**  You're  a  pace-maker,  ma'am ;  are  you  a  Roman, 
if  one  may  azT"  continued  Min  Furleng. 

**  I  am,  ma'am ;"  answered  Colley. 

*'  Til  more  tior  your  nose  is,  then ;"  shouted  the 
entertainer,  with  arms  a-kimbo. 

"  I'd  be  sorry."  retorted  the  other,  "  to  be  walkin 
behind  the  trunk  of  an  iliphunt,  like  parties  I'll  not 
name.  Mother  Fairfield." 

**  Ah!  then,  don't  set  her  back  up,"  pleaded  Col- 
ley's  relative,  **  or  she'll  becall  you  more  names  than 
I'll  lay  my  tongue  te." 

*'  Were  you  christened  after  your  cow,  Miss  Col- 
leyf  persevered  the  hostess ;  **  but  go  on  wid  the 
wake.  Ah,  why  would  you  lave  me  like  a  bird  alone?" 

**  I've  scrached  till  I'm  dry,"  said  Miss  Mead,  seiz- 
ing a  bottle. 

"  Don't  do't,  ma  colleen !"  cried  one  matron. 

"  Time  enough  for  yez,"  said  the  other ;  and  each 
aecared  the  drinkables  from  the  maiden's  hand,  beg- 
ging htr  '*to  lave  it  them  that  was  mothers  of  fami- 
lies.** 

Round  me  they  closed  again,  roaring,  "Oh  the 
power  o'  lamin  that's  lost  in  ye,  my  buck ;  a  tall  fel- 
low you  are,  and  fat,  nate,  and  comely  to  see,  bating 
yoar  red  hair." 

This  was  past  bearing ;  my  long  controlled  laughter 
IhoIlo  Ibrth ;  I  popped  up  my  insulted  black  head,  and, 
flinging  myself  from  the  table  amongst  them,  begged 
to  know  what  time  it  was. 

'*  About  half-past  five,"  said  Furlong. 

"  Ob,  lads,  I  shall  lose  my  place ;  I  hav'n't  a  minute 
to  spare;  do,  like  good  souls,  come  and  help  me  with 
my  luggage  to  the  diligence." 

Without  divesting  themselVes  of  the  shirts  and 
sheets  in  which  they  were  arrayed,  these  merry  fel- 
lows threw  great  coats  loosely  over  their  shoulders, 
and  followed  me  to  my  lodging ;  we  kiKx;ked  up  poor 
Madame  Fripperie,  who,  terrified  beyond  measure  at 
finding  her  house  besieged  at  such  an  hour  by  a  groupe 
of  nondescripts,  was,  with  difiiculty,  persuaded   to 
I        open  her  doors  and  permit  me  to  obtain  my  trunks. 
After  some  pause  she  descended ;  boxes  and  portman- 
teaus were  seized  by  the  ladies.     I  bade  a  hasty  fare- 
wall  J|toy  hostess,  who  could  not  say  that  nothing  in 
jwsPp  her  abode  became  me  like  the  leaving  it. 
^JBHL  soon  overtook  my  friends ;  the  diligence  was  on 
^^^i^wint  of  starting ;  the  conducteur  had  his  foot  on 
the  step,  about  to  ascend  to  his  place  on  the  roof, 
when  he  was  prevented  by  the  wild  cries  of  my  car- 
riers. 

**  Stop  a  while,  here's  a  passenger  for  you,"  cried 
one. 
**  Arretey  mua  amee,  poor  on  jeono  gentilhoBmo 


que  payer  pour  son  place,  dans  votre  sacre 
hier  au  soir,"  said  Sim  in  his  delicious  Frenc 
I  saw  my  trunks  ftafely  stowed,  and  got 
carriage.  Not  one  serious  good-by  could  I  ei 
soon  as  I  was  seated  in  the  vehicle,  the  piUi 
recommenced,  and  distance  only  softened  to 
the  *'  Why  would  you  go,  ochone,  why  wo 
lave  us  7" 

After  such  a  night  of  debauch,  it  is  no  won 
I  scarcely  passed  the  gates  before  I  fell  int< 
found  sleep,  from  which  I  never  awoke,  till 
gence  stopped  at  Bouchein,  to  allow  the  passe 
breakfiist.  I  was  surprised'  at  finding  that 
already  travelled  twelve  miles,  and,  hear 
ample  time  was  granted  for  the  meal,  I  orden 
to  be  brought  me  in  a  bed-room,  and  I  sippe 
Turk,  whilst  performing  the  duties  of  the 
Heaven  knows,  I  needed  the  refreshing  aid 
tion,  external  and  internal,  after  the  scene  in 
had  so  lately  been  engaged.  I  felt  myself  a  n 
and  re-entered  the  carriage,  hoping  that  the 
cumstances  of  my  first  bundle  in  had  not  { 
fellow-passengers  any  unfavorable  impressioi 
They  were  all  so  busily  engaged  in  com 
that  I  despaired  of  obtaining  a  word  from  oi 
parly;  thrown  back  upon  my  own  thoughts,  ai 
aware  of  what  I  was  doing,  I  commenced  i 
totto  voce  imitation  of  Sim's  lament.  A  sudd 
ensued,  and,  after  a  few  notes  had  reached 
of  the  talkers, 

"  How  wild,"  said  one ;  "  il  must  be  a  nat 
I  have  heard  that  the  songs  of  Scotland  anc 
are  of  a  most  melancholy  and  impassioned  c 
I  should  like  to  know  what  that '  Och  hone' 
This  was  said  quietly  to  the  fellow-listen 
turning  to  me,  the  gentleman  added, 
**  Is  Monsieur  an  Englishman  t" 
"  Yes." 

**  And  that  chanson  you  just  now  began, 
that  the  friends  who  came  with  you  to  the  c( 
as  we  drove  off.** 

"It  is  not  a  chanson,  Monsieur."  I  said 
'*  but  what  we  call  an  Irish  howl,  used  t( 
grief." 

**  Ah !  oui,"  cried  one ;  "  i  have  been  toli 

ceremonies  being  performed  for  the  dead,  bi 

"  In  any  case  of  extreme  regret,"  I  addc 

sigh,  **  the  feelings  of  friends  break  forth  in  i' 

"  Bon  Dieu!  there  is  much  Kentiment  in  t 

and  do  they  al\;%ay8  assume  luch  draperies?' 

"  Always." 

*'  Ma  foi !  a  similar  rito  exists  in  the  Greel 
brothers  in  arms  wear  a  white  veil." 

"  Bien."  said  his  companion ;  "  I  thought 
was  a  mere  jilea^anterie." 

"  Sir,"  I  exclaimed,  with  mock  dignity, 
have  not  your  vivacity;  we  are  a  serious  pc 
parting  with  those  we  love,  for  any  eonsidei 
or  space,  is  not  a  jent  with  us." 

*' Pardon,  monsieur,"  said  tho  Frenchm 
c'est  touchant  A  thousand  thanks  for  youi 
tion  of  your  country's  custom.  Hencefbrf 
aver  retpect  tha  IiUi  howl." 
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A   PASSAGE    IN    SHAKSPEARE    PARAPHRASED 


BY  CBAKLX8  WXBT  THOMSON. 


I  have  lived  loof  enoaf  h— 107  May  of  Hr« 

It  fallen  into  the  eear— the  yellow  leaf— 

And  that  which  ehonld  accompany  old  ag^, 

As  honor,  loye,  obedienee,  troope  of  f^iende, 

I  meet  not  look  to  have ;  bat,  in  their  itead, 

Cursee.  not  loud,  but  deep— mouth-honor,  breath, 

Which  the  poor  heart  would  feign  deny,  but  dare  not.— Sbakcpbaei. 


TlMie  beantiful  linea  from  the  **  Prince  of  Bards,"  are  too  splendidly  perfect,  as  they  are,  to  admit  of  anjr 
Modment — and  any  attempt  to  vary  their  present  shape  most  necessarily  injure  them,  by  weakening  their 
lee,  and  lessening  their  eipreasion.  I  have  thoaght,  however,  that  a  little  extension  of  the  sentiment,  in 
H  km  of  rhyme,  if  comparatively  worthies,  might  be  at  least  excusable ;  and  I  have  therefore  endeavored 
ivkbody  the  substance  of  the  foregoing  pathetic  **  Lamentation  of  Macbeth"  in  the  following  venes. 


WsKN  all  is  past  that  made  life  dear, 

Tis  time  for  man  to  die— 
Era  he  becomes  Jike  foliage  sear, 

Beneath  a  winter  sky. 
£ra  Morm  and  tempest  rack  his  heart. 

And  wither  all  his  joy. 
And  leave  him  nothing  but  the  smart, 
£*«  hope  cannot  destroy. 


I  bave  liVd  long  enough— my  bright 

Aad  sunny  hours  are  o*er— 
IV  beams  that  gave  my  morning  light 

Will  shine  on  me  no  more. 
Tk  happy  days,  when  calm  repoae 

Spread  heaven  before  my  eye-* 
Tks  bliasfol  dreams  from  which  I  rose. 

Are  gone  forever  by. 


Why  should  I  wait  for  haggard  age  ? 

lis  hopes  are  lost  to  me, 
Thie  honors  that  reward  the  sage. 

Whose  virtues  thousands  see ; 
The  blessings  that  attend  the  path, 

Where  good  mens*  steps  are  found. 
Tie  love  that  ripen*d  manhood,  hath 

To  me  an  empty  sound. 


I  once  had  friends,  when  fortune  smil'd. 

Upon  niy  onward  way- 
Hie  sweets  of  social  life  beguiVd 

Each  moment  of  the  day.    <^ 
But  since  the  Might  of  fate  and  lear 

Hath  saddened  o'er  my  brow. 
My  fiMiMr  statioiis  diaappcw— 

I  enuDt  mw  them 


The  day  has  been  that  I  have  known 

Respect  and  fond  esteem, 
Golden  opinions  shower'd  down. 

Like  Danae's  heavenly  dream. 
All  sorts  of  men  united  stood, 

And  shouted  forth  ray  fame — 
Till  echo's  voice  from  vale  and  wood 

Was  busy  with  my  name. 


But  these  are  past— and  in  their  stead 

What  have  I  now  to  own  ? 
The  world's  sincerity  has  fled, 

And /fiends  are  quite  unknown. 
Vile  sycophants,  with  lying  breath, 

Fbor  round  me  their  applause, 
And  with  mouth  honor  tell  the  death 

Of  my  deserted  cause. 


The  blood  that  I  have  shed  cries  out 

For  vengeance  on  my  head, 
And  the  bereav'd  HA  up  their  shout, 

In  memory  of  the  dead. 
The  deep  anathemas  of  Fate, 

Around  me  they  unroll, 
And,  with  the  smotherM  curse  of  hate. 

They  execrate  my  souL 


% 


"^ 


0 !  for  a  long  release  from  care, 

From  wretchedness  and  sin! 
O!  to  escape  the  dark  despair 

That  hems  my  spirit  in ! 
I  must  despise  these  scoundrel  days. 

That  such  false  hearts  supply. 
E'en  while  I  listen  to  the  praise 

Which  I  fPoaU  ftin  deny. 


M' 


t  ■  ■ 
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THE   COFFIN   MAKER   OF   DROGHEDA. 


Tlicy  fay  this  town  is  full  of  cozeiiacR.— Cumedy  or  Errhr- 


The  few  flroary  honw  of  a  misty  December  day 
were  fa^t  verging  and  darkening  inio  the  shrouding 
and  ni()onle«s  obt<i'urily  of  nightfall,  which  indicated 
sleet  and  Htorm,  when  two  weary  and  road-stainod 
travellers  passed  slowly  on  foot  down  the  steep  long 
hill  that  circuits  port  of  the  old  town,  and  forms  an 
acute  angle  with  the  bridge,  whose  arches  overhang 
the  Boyne,  as  it  ripples  against  the  quays  of  Drogheda. 
The  houseless,  and  desolate  prospect  of  the  country 
through  which  they  liad  journeyed,  as  it  lay  fallow 
and  dormant  beneath  the  freezing  breath  of  winter, 
increased  the  cheerfulness  and  comfort  with  which 
the  clustering  buildings  of  the  town,  now  illuminated 
for  the  night,  and  resounding  with  the  hum  and  bus- 
tle of  their  occupants  returning  afler  the  past  labors 
of  the  day,  inspired  ihe  hearts  of  the  toilworn  way- 
ftren— ^contrasting  so  powerfully  with  the  wildncss  of 
the  lea-shore  road  they  had  been  travening  on  their 
harassing  march. 

The  appearance  and  garb  of  the  men,  as  they  stop- 
pad  for  a  moment  beneath  one  of  the  lamps,  that  was 
mited  at  the  comer  of  a  long  lane  of  mean  suburban 
cottages,  and  pointed  a  shorter  and  steeper  road  out 
from  the  eminence  to  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  which 
descended  into  the  centre  of  the  main  street,  were  dis- 
tinguished by  strangely-contrasted  marks  of  opposite 
callings  and  pursuits ;  one,  whose  tightly-built,  well- 
fitting  clothes,  thoagh  coarse  and  soiled,  black  stock, 
hair  closely  cutt  Odightly  silverad  by  yean  and  foreign 
service)  and  high  erect  bearing,  denoted  at  once  the 
veteran  soldieN^appeaied  aoiious  to  separate  from 
his  companion,  a  low,  pallid  man,  of  ghastly  com- 
plexion, attired  in  rusty  black,  originally  made  for  a 
person  much  above  his  height,  whose  company  was 
evidently  forced  upon  him, — and  at  the  same  time 
wished  to  eflect  his  object  with  courtesy  and  quiet- 


'*  Here  then,  I  repeat  what  I  have  already  stated, 
that  it  is  full  time,  and  fitting  place,  for  us  to  part ;  for 
yo«r  society  during  our  journey,  and  information  re- 
specting our  route,  though  unsought  for  on  my  part,  1 
thank  yon ;  but  as  to  housing  mysrlf  for  the  night, 
and  foraging  for  a  supper,  though  absent  flve-and- 
twonly  years  from  my  native  town,  T  am  too  old  a 
campaigner  not  to  be  nware  how  to  find  a  billet, 
without  aithcr  your  advice  or  assistance.  So.  once 
more,  good  night." 

"  But  stay,  you  ktiow  not  where  to  look,"  rejoined 
the  other ;  "  you  will  not  find  a  single  friend  or  ac- 
quaintance living  or  left ;  the  character  of  the  place 
is  quite  changed  since  you  were  last  quartered  herci 
and  as  you  have  cash  and  valuables  about  you,  you 
will  be  robbed  and  plundered  by  the  crew  among 
whom  you  intend  to  trust  yoursaUl  I  speak  as  a  fri 


.•r 


to  youi    Come  home,  and  lodge  with  me  tonight, tod 
in  the  morning  you  can  please  yourself  better,  if  you 

wish." 

"  What,  go  and  lodge  at  a  coffin-maker's  shop— fiir 
of  such  a  concern  you  have  represented  yourMlflo 
be  the  owner  ;  with  shrouds  for  my  sheets,  and  tin 
angels  for  ray  companions  ?     No,  I  woald  rather  lit 
under  that  turf-clump  yonder  all  night,  with  the  i^ 
for  my  quilt,  and  the  wind  to  sing  me  asleep.    Bit, 
sir,  I  dismiss  at  once  you  and  your  interference ;  ysA 
have  intoned  yourself  upon  me  this  day,  insensible  19 
all  the  hints  I  gave  how  unacceptable  your  compn^ 
was ;  j'ou  wormed  out  of  me  the  secret,  that  I  hid 
concealed  about  my  person,   all  my  little  stock  of 
wealth,  the  earnings  of  my  past  service— and  now 
you  insiiit  on  being  my  pioneer  in  my  private  arrang^- 
menis  for  the  night.     You  see,  sir,  these  two  roada* 
this  one  I  choose  for  my  line  of  march,  the  other  i» 
your  way ;  adopt  it  forthwith,  or  I  shall  be  compellod 
to  teach  you  a  quick  step,  that  will  leave  the  rei 
brance  of  my  drill  on  your  back  for  the  next  quarter. 

"  Oh,  captain,  if  you  are  afraid  to  trust  me,  tbooglh 
may  i  never  screw  down  another " 

'*  Fear  you,  you  miserable  shadow  of  an  undertaker! 
not  if  you  were  marching  at  the  head  of  all  the  mnP- 
fled  drums  in  tha  Guards.  Lead  on  there  to  your  ho-> 
vel,  the  entertainment  cannot  be  so  bad  as  the  host" 

The  man  who  lived  **  by  death's  doings"  turned 
away  his  face  to  conceal  a  low  chuckle  of  satiifactNft 
at  the  consent  his  last  insinuation  had  wrung  fSnm  the 
reluctant  veteran,  and  burying  his  pale,  withered  fear 
tiires  in  the  high  standing  collar  of  his  old-fashiMiad 
single-breasted  coat,  at  the  same  time  stooping  low  to 
escape  the  violence  of  a  cutting  shower  that  new  b^ 
gan  to  fall,  and  slanting  full  into  their  faces,  intimated 
his  readiness  to  proceed— and,  followed  by  the  soldier, 
crossed  the  Pont  Neuf  of  the  Boyne.  and  entered  the 
"  loyal  and  corporate"  city  of  Drogheda. 

As  they  passed  through  the  streets,  brilliant  with 
the  lights  in  the  windows  of  the  shops  and  hotels,  and 
cn)wded  with  artisans,  sailors,  groomn,  laborers,  and 
soldiers  thronging  to  their  Imrrackv,  the  wanderer  re- 
turned to  his  birthplace  felt  regret  at  so  unwisely 
trusting  liiinaelf  to  the  guidance  of  one  he  knew  no- 
thing of,  and  srcmod  to  diislikc  ;  and  Kcverol  times  wai 
on  the  f)oini  of  breaking  from  him,  and  acc<x<ting  one 
of  the  troopers  a^  they  passed  him  with  a  look  that  re* 
cognized  him  as  a  brother  of  the  sorvice.  to  request  a 
direction  to  a  decent  lodging  for  the  night;  but  his 
guide  and  hid  promise  recnrred  to  his  reculleetion  aa 
oflen,  to  strengthen  Iho  silly  resolution  he  had  been 
nettled  to  adopt. 

A  fountain  which  may  be  stepped  acnm  ia  tha 
Bonrce  of  the  Nile— 4he  actions  that  color  the  oouna 
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oToar  lires,  are  ofien  dictated  by  some  forgotten  trifle. 
Following  hi«  pilot  ia  silence,  and  watching  him 
Bifronrly,  to  detect  any  intercourse  or  concerted  league 
with  an  associate  who  might  be  wailing  for  him  near 
tbe  Ideality  of  hia  abode,  he  was  partially  satisfied  ai 
bkiing  him  pass  by  the  various  groupu  im  the  way 
witboat  cither  sign  or  word  to  denote  previous  ac- 
quJolance,  and  hold  a  direct  course  fur  the  (uriher 
ulremiiy  of  the  long  principal  street,  until  they  canio 
toa  break  in  the  line  of  houses,  (brmcd  by  a  narrow 
line  (one  of  tbe  outlets  of  the  town},  that  branchetl 
itmn  towards  the  river's  edge,  whose  black,  disco- 
kced  currcrit,  stained  by  the  floating  lees  and  scum 
km  au  extensive  manufactory,  glided  sluggishly  post 
a  roar  of  mean,  gloomy  cabins,  built  upon  its  brink, 
puallel  to  the  lino  of  the  main  street — and  increased, 
while  it  harmonised  with,  the  dreariness  of  the  situa* 
lioo  and  prospect. 

-H^re  we  are.'*  said  the  artist  of  cofluu.  the  last 
■mer  of  mortal  ceremonies ;  "  we  are  now  near  home, 
keep  close  to  mo  through  this  passage,  or  you  may 
■IB  Be  in  the  dark — wo  turn,  mind  you,  to  the  lefU 
ebif  die  river :"  and  darting  down  the  "  angiport," 
WUthe  way  to  his  retired  abode. 

Alng  the  margin  cf  ilie  black,  silont  flood  they 
MFcd  for  awhile,  like  shades  wandering  on  the  banks 
of  Aebeion,  until  the  traveller's  guide  suddenly 
plospd  aiido  int/i  a  dark  opening,  which  at  lirst  ap- 
pcated  like  the  yawning  entrance  to  some  subterra- 
1MB  aicavation,  and  the  soldier  for  a  moment  paused, 
nd  eoondered  the  prudence  of  following  further  the 
MEHgi  and  mysterious  track  his  companion  selected. 
"SbiMlter,**  he  reflected  "  il  caimot  ba  worse  t^ian 
ihrn^!'*  and  hurried  afler. 

Eitutdiog  his  hands  cautiously  before  him,  be  dis- 

Mwdby  the  damp  footing  of  an  uneven  and  broken 

fl^vif,  (on  which  he  often  slipped  and  fell  against 

^MB^-pIasiered  surface  of  surrounding  walls),  that 

Aef  «n  passing  through  a  long,  narrow,  partitioned 

UtUiog  to  a  steep  winding  staircase,  on  whose 

hmm  flight  his  associate  waited  for  him,  and  grasp- 

41  bim  by  the  hand,  conducted  him  up  to  the  land- 

i^lflaoa  upon  the  second  story  of  the  lonely  and  se- 

daded  building  into  which  he  had  so  unexpectedly 

kMB  ushered. 

'Here  is  the  door  of  my  own  room — now  do  not 
hd  uneasy,  as  my  workshop  is  below  stairs :  I  am 
|Uto  see,  teo,  the  Are  is  not  quite  extinguished — I 
Hrt  try  for  the  key.' 

The  vieilant  old  veteran  remarked,  that  although 
ks  very  ostentatiously  produced  a  large  iron  key,  of 
CBrious  and  complex  construction,  the  door,  before  a 
liDfte  ward  «f  the  lock  could  be  turned,  yielded  to  a 
gfBoile  push,  and  had  evidently  not  been  secured.  lie 
ntcred  the  room,  however,  without  noticing  the  de- 
vice contrived  to  lull  his  suspicions :  a  few  red  coals 
«Me  gleaming  in  the  bottom  of  the  grate,  but  tiirow 
«at  iosuflicient  flame  to  illumine  the  furniture,  or  dis- 
tmtt  the  extent  of  the  apartment.  He  was  able,  not- 
VKliBtaiiding,  to  reconnoitre  the  general  bearings  of 
ihi  joooi  with  a  hasty  glance»  and  as  he  was  now 
■■eh  maricd  and  fatigued,  any  sign  or  promise  of 
■■HuJ  nfiMhoMiit  waa  eageiiy  welcomed. 


The  appearance  of  the  room  was  small  and  confined ; 
a  number  of  household  goods,  and  heavy  unwieldy  flx- 
turcA.  large  garde-robes,  tall  book-cases,  carved  in  old 
(luaint  figures,  and  inlaid  willi  brass,  discolored  by 
age  and  ucgloct,  tables  of  brown  mahogany,  and  old 
defaced  Diitch  paintings  in  tarnished  gilded  frames — 
all  being  ofdiiTf^rcnt  styles  and  pnttemt,  purchased  at 
various  intervals  at  rummage-sales  of  bankrupt  bro- 
kers, were  ^;().vcll  and  rrowdwl  together  in  nio.'Sl  per- 
plexing and  pr'»miHru(>uH  contn&iun. 

The  guest  v^a^  ranch  asloiiishcil  at  perceiving  this 
go<xlly,  thoiiuii  divorsc  and  motley  array  of  ap{)oinl- 
mentti  mailed  together,  so  different  from  the  squalid 
and  iai;i<jv('ri4hcd  mien  of  their  proprietor — and  throw- 
ing him<ielf  into  a  large  higlibncked  chair,  attempted 
to  examine  more  elin>ely  the  features  of  his  host,  who, 
OS  if  unwilling  to  undergo  a  personal  scrutiny,  con- 
cealed his  face,  and  commenced  stirring  up  the  sink- 
ing fire  with  a  zeal  and  earnestness  that  too  soon  be. 
trayed  his  purpose,  as  the  embers,  as  if  by  accidentt 
were  entirely  raked  out  and  quenched. 

"  That  will  nr>t  do,"  said  he,  as  the  quivering  flames 
subsided,  and  at  Inst  totally  expired.  "  I  must  gel 
ramlles ;  my  store  is  below  stairs — I  shall  not  be  ab- 
sent n  moment.** 

When  ho  Ic  :  the  room,  which  was  now  quite  dark, 
the  soldier  wq!;  positive,  that  tUis  time  the  door,  when 
it  closed  r.ficr  him,  was  really  locked,  and  the  key 
withdrawn.  ^>iarting  up.  he  rushed  to  the  door,  and 
pulling  it  fon  ibly,  assured  his  senses  of  the  fact— He 
smiled,  and  quietly  reseated  himself.—-"  What  can  he 
mean  ?  Does  he  fear  I  may  rob  him  in  his  absence  ? 
or  does  he  mean  to  try  that  trick  on  me  T  Let  him  if 
ho  chgose  !  J  have  two  friends  here  that  1  have  not 
yet  introduced  to  him,  who  will  not  see  me  injured  !" 
— and  he  grasped  flrmly  a  brace  of  pocket-pistols  con- 
cealed beneath  his  coat,  and  waited  patiently  for  the 
rotuming  step  of  his  extraordinary  entertainer. 

When  Steevens  was  last  dwelling  in  Drogheda, 
every  house,  street,  face,  and  walk,  wai  familiar  and 
beloved  as  his  own  home  and  brethren.  Twenty- 
Ave  years,  a  fragment  of  a  century,  had  gone  over, 
and  he  was  entrappeil,  confined  in  a  base  den  in  the 
purlieus — an  unknown,  disregarded  alien,  with  dis- 
trust and  melancholy  fastening  on  his  heart,  in  lieu  of 
the  joy  and  welcome  from  expectant  friends  he  had 
vainly  anticipated. 

Successive  trains  of  ideas  were  moving  gradually 
mure  slowly  and  measured  through  his  mind,  from 
the  abjtence  of  external  objects  to  excite  their  corres- 
|K)nding  imn-^es,  and  sleep  began  to  steal  upon  his 
wearied  frame,  scaling  up  tho  fountnir.s  of  thought 
and  Hcnsaiioji,  when  u  w)und,  as  of  a  suppreshcd  and 
regular  brer  .iing  at  the  opjxisito  etid  of  the  apart- 
ment, put  to  instant  flight  the  approaches  of  repose, 
and  like  a  Ir  :mpul  'ilast,  rotisod  him  to  energy  and  ac- 
tion. Hes,  ro'ig  from  the  chair  on  which  he  had 
been  sinking'  into  ^lural^er.  and  endeavoured  to  thread 
his  way  thron(,Ii  the  labyrinth  of  incumbrances  towards 
the  direction  the  sound  seemed  to  indicate ;  but  al 
that  instant,  a  footstep  was  heard  upon  the  outer  lob- 
by, the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  a  glare  of  light, 
takjght,  poweiful  tnd  sadden,  as  the  uvUfvod  lQoX\\\^\m 
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of  a  proic«niuin,  kindled  up  every  object  in  the  room, 
and  diverted  hit  attention  from  further  pursuing  hit 
invest igation.  His  host  bad  retamed,  preceding  a  do- 
mestic— an  elderly,  austere  female,  who  carried  a 
large  tray,  laden  with  glasses,  wax  candles,  cold  meats, 
and  wine,  fierved  with  more  neatness  and  tnste  than 
the  appearance  of  the  dwelling  would  warrant,  who 
set  them  (m  the  table,  and  directing  one  look  of  pe- 
culiar, searching  meaning  at  her  master's  gutet,  silent- 
ly withdrew. 

"C(»nno.  now,  and  drink  a  glass  of  v%ine  with  me, 
aAcr  all  the  ill-natured  things  you  have  said  upon  your 
way  here;  hut  I  forgive  you;  my  own  appearance 
(and  he  looked  round  his  room  with  some  pride)  i»,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  the  worst  of  my  possessions — your 
health,  and  welcome  !'* 

The  soldier  moved  over,  and  somewhat  cheered  at 
the  prospect  of  a  good  supper  and  old  wines,  sat  down 
in  the  friendly  spirit  of  the  invitation,  and  pouring  out 
a  bumper,  smiled  at  his  host,  who  placed  himself  op- 
posite him,  and  behind  the  light.  "  A  promise  of  this 
bottle  would  have  kept  me  closer  than  that  lock  twice 
bolted.  By-the-by,  what  did  you  intend,  when  you 
left  me  just  now,  by  turning  your  parlor  into  a 
guard-room  ?     You  locked  me  in." 

**  *Twas  but  from  habit  then ;  I  treat  all  my  custom- 
en  so;  but  how  like  you  your  enrcrtninmout  and 
lodging?— You  arc  not  eating,  nor  Jo  yu<t  »<ecm  in- 
clined to  drink  either." 

"  Nay,  I  am  fVeely  employed  at  boih.  The  style  of 
your  abode,  and  the  repast  you  have  served  up,  are 
such  as  I  have  seldom  fallen  in  with ;  hui  i!ie  variety 
of  articles  here,  all  old  and  worn,  lo^^k  all  like  lega- 
cies bequeathed  by  the  dead,  whom  you  have  furnish- 
ed with  their  narrow  houses — grouped  together  in 
awful  and  aoleron  assembly.  Are  they  really  giAs 
from  your  departed  friends?" 

The  propricCor  gave  no  answer,  and  by  his  instant 
change  of  ooloTt  teemed  to  disrelish  the  remark. 

"  But,  however,  your  extensive  acquaintance  with 
those  who  have  gone  before  us  on  the  last  long  march, 
may  aid  you  in  answering  a  question  I  wish  to  put 
cencerning  a  very  near  relative,  the  only  one  indeed 
leA  me  in  this  world,  whose  death  I  have  heard  re- 
ported ;  but  the  correctness  of  the  rumor  I  have  in- 
variably distrustetl. — Can  you  say  with  certainty, 
does  William  Slecvcns  yet  live  in  this  town  ?  You 
mivt  have  known  him— Steevenr,  the  draper  in  High 
afreet  f  I  hear  ho  left  the  town  long  since,  and  feur 
he  went  to  the  bad." 

*'I  will  consult  my  botikfl,  aiid  inform  you  if  his 
name  be  registered  on  my  list." 

He  anise,  unlocked  a  large  foWo  volume  in  black 
funeral  binding,  and  running  over  his  private  alpha- 
betical rcforenco,  turned  to  iho  given  (vagc,  and  with- 
out reading  the  cntrieti  on  the  leaf,  marked  the  place 
with  ribbon,  and  closeil  the  book  again,  questioning, 
as  he  did  m,  bin  guest  fiercely  and  abruptly  : 

"  And  to,  you  too  are  interested  in  this  man*s  life 
or  death !     Who  are  you — and  what  has  brought  you 
homo?    What  has  brought  you  here  at  this  unlucky, 
moment  ?    Are  not  you  his  youngest  brother,  the  sol- 
dier—the  life  that  I  wti  told  had  long  since  dropped 


in  the  lease  of  Magallen,  which  the  old  Lord  Dnnlei 
made  to  your  father— into  the  purchaae  of  which  lun 
I  have  been  cheated  V* 

'*  My  brother's  breath,  if  he  yet  draws  it  in  thii 
troubled  world,  shall  not  disturb  you  in  poiseseion; 
the  ground  you  speak  of  has  been  too  unfortunate  io 
all  our  family  ever  to  tempt  us  to  re-settle  on  it  I 
have  had  a  hard  and  rugged  road  myself  to  treed 
through  life,  'tis  nearly  over  now,  and  all  I  wish  is  (o 
sink  quietly  into  the  grave,  witiiout  strife  or  conten- 
tion with  my  kind." 

The  solemn  and  quiet  tone,  in  which  the  vetem 
confessed  the  gentle  spirit  of  resignation  that  reigiMJ 
in  his  heart,  appeared  to  sink  into  the  soul  of  thi 
crafty  and  designing  wretch  who  had  enticed  him  into 
the  house,  and  for  an  inutant  staggered  the  resolutioQ 
that  was  beginning  to  gleam  from  his  piercing  and 
blood-thinty  eyes.  "  But  how  can  the  interest  btT* 
reverted  to  Lord  Dunleo,  when  you  yet  live?  Yoe 
are  the  third  original  life,  even  admitting  that  yov 
brother's  has  dropped,  as  your  father's  surely  hM^ 
these  some  years  back — and  you  his  heir  have  now 
returned  to  dispossess  me,  man,  I  see  it  plainly.  The 
title  that  I  purchased  on,  from  the  scheming  agent,  is 
defective,  and  you  stand  between  me  and  my  right* 

**  You  give  me  information  of  my  own  legal  ckiiD 
to  my  father's  property  that  [  have  hitherto  been  ig- 
norant of,  for  I  was  a  hoy  when  I  enlisted  and  went 
abroad,  and  of  course  knew  nothing  of  his  aflairiir— 
My  brother's  mysterious  disappearance  from  his  honiei 
an  account  of  which  reached  me  some  short  time  be 
fore  my  father  died,  is  yet  no  proof  of  his  demise,  and 
now  answer  me :  how  came  you  to  challenge  me  fin 
William  Steevens's  brother  ?" 

«•  The  likeness—" 

"  You  knew  him  well  then,  you  confess ;  what  ii 
}'Our  own  opinion  of  his  fate  ?" 

"  That  your  own  may  be  similar !  but  com^,  wc 
will  talk  of  business  in  the  morning,  at  present  I  an 
weary  and  feel  disposed  to  sleep;  you  will  find  a 
couch  within  there,  what  say  you  to  occupy  it  ?" 

"  If  it  were  as  hard  and  narrow  as  one  of  your  own 
*  wooden  surtout?,'  I  would  stretch  myself  upon  it  wil 
lingly." 

"Then  we  will  try  it ;  come — " 

Holding  one  of  the  branch-lights,  he  led  his  gnes 
to  the  end  of  the'  apartmf>nt  next  the  window 
and  most  remote  from  the  door,  drawing  down  the 
thick  double-blind  of  the  former  as  he  approached 
and  pointing  to  a  sofa,  intrctichefi  between  two  pon- 
derous and  \o(iy  presses,  which  afibrded  scarcely  auf 
flcicnt  space  to  the  traveller  to  extend  himself  at  full 
length.  He  waited  until  he  had  lain  down,  and  thei 
opening  the  wardrobe  beside  him,  which,  when  low 
ered,  formed  a  couch,  he  extinguished  the  taper,  au 
stretched  his  limbs  to  sleep. 

The  soldier,  though  fatigued,  did  not  sink  into  the 
ready  slumber  which  a  consciousness  of  comfort  an 
security  so  quickly  lulls  the  senses  into ;  he  |till  dii 
tnisted  his  host :  he  had  disliked  him  from  the  firel 
and  the  burst  of  passion  into  which  he  was  betrayed 
when  on  discovering  the  character  and  identity  of  hi 
guest,  continaed  to  eicite  and  fan  the  flame  of  eoepi 
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cion.  that  yet  raumklerad  in  the  mind  of  Sieevmi.— • 

He  lirtened,  the  room  wu  dark,  and  itill,  and  hushed; 

^  breathing  of  his  neighbor  was  of  one  in  the  en- 

jBymeni  of  regular  and  tranquil  repose,  and  yet,  he 

««■  Dol  tttiafied  ;  he  examined  hia  weapons,  and  the 

click  oi  the  spring,  as  he  halfkocked  each  pistol. 

I   idioeil  through  the  room,  with^  report  starring  and 

,  ianAHf  loud,  from  the  intense  silence  and  quietude  of 

ike  place. 

"I  most  remain  awake,'*  thought  he,  "  and  perhaps 
In  brner.  I  can  fancy  myself  once  more  an  outlying 
pttket." 

Sone  three-quarters  of  an  hour  might  have  elapse<I, 

aben  his  vigilance  was  stung  to  its  highest  pitch,  by 

diitmclly  hearing  his  host  rise  from  the  couch,  and 

Cfccp  with  «>ilent  pare,  as  if,  like  Lenr's  horseman,  he 

xVihod  with  felt,"  to  the  far  tornor  of  the  room, 

sbitiperiog  in  accents  that  would  be  almost  inaudible 

io  ihf  e<*hning  gallery  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral — ••  Now  !* 

■  Tleiienal  was  resfiondcd  to  by  a  creaking  on  the 

I  flur. and  a  suppressed  yawn,  as  when  one  struggles 

I    vilhfluinhcr  and  a  sudden  summons  to  awake  ;  and 

'^  ftenihore  was  a  voice,  another  and  a  Ktrangc  one,  yet 

"   KbaKictents  fell  on  SteovcnMS  car  with  a  dim  trnn- 

story  IBM  of  being  heard  helcire,  and    in  another 

phct;  iNit  all  continued  murky  and  dark  as   mid- 

si(b(. 

"  Well,  what's  the  go  now,  that  you  stir  mo  up  be- 
fore I  have  half  slept  off  that  poison,  nicknamed  us- 
quibtDgh,yoa  dosed  mo  with  last  night?  What  foul 
tnck  i<  OD  the  cards  now.  old  black  knave  T* 

"Oolyt  turn,  for  which  I  hired  you.  You  have 
^  nodiiag  lately  to  earn  your  peck.  I  have  a 
^id  vieep  here. '  a  goldfinch  ,*  his  singing  must  be 
<owed-ihal's  all." 

"Heartless— merciless    villain  f — 'must    we     spill 

moK — "* 

*'SileQce!  Sing  small,  my  cnnarj'.  or  you  will 
**at  Ibe  bemp  for  your  own  neck.  Where  is  your 
Piliftxief  Did  I  not  finil  you  starving  in  the  streets 
of  London;  shivering  in  a  snow-storm  behind  the  pil- 
luofSL  Martin's  church  r 

"Tei,  the  devil  sent  you  to  my  aid,  when  I  had  no 
olW  pTiMpect  of  help  on  earth ;  and  the  twelve 
,  noDtb  1  had  spent  cab-drrving  and  drinking  at  'The 
Kiff  of  Denmark,'  left  me  apt  anough  for  your  work, 
^t  have  I  come  to !  You  knew  me  well,  what  1 
*»  was,  here  in  my  own  town." 
*Why  a  runaway  banknipt   woollen-draper  was 

■Ml  bad  beginning,  to " 

"End  with  turning  out  a  common  murderer.  But 
I  *as  Iionett  and  respected  once." 

Of  this  dialogue  Sleevenahad  been  an  earnest  andi- 
^i  and,  fully  aware  of  his  danger,  and  the  odda 
ifunit  him.  yet  felt  an  tranquil  and  resolved  as  ever 
^  did  under  fire  at  bmad  noon.  He  addressed  a 
pnyer  of  gratitude  to  Heaven  that  his  assassins  had 
>M  found  him  sleeping,  and  watched  the  slightest 
"^  that  give  notice  of  their  approach. 

Ai  this  moment  a  faint  gleam  of  light  glided  along 
^  room,  which  for  an  instant  illumined  and  revealed 
^  figures,  on«  of  which  was  raising  a  small  trap- 
^  io  the  receas  beneath  the  window,  while  his 


1 


ooafederate,  who  held  a  small,  sharp  azt ,  was  em- 
ployed  in  turning  the  flame  that  flickered  in  a  dark 
laatem,  which  was  immediately  covered,  and  the  mo- 
mentary brightness  quenched.  p 

The  impossibility  of  rolling  off  the  couch  on  either 
side  was  evident  to  Steevens,  escape  being  cut  off  by 
the  lofty  wardrobe  that  hemmed  him  in  ;  but  no  time 
was  given  now  to  deliburato;  lie  heard  the  breathing 
of  his  foes  near  hini — and  nearer — he  sprang  up, 
swerving  aside  from  ihc  levelled  blow,  that  passed  hit 
shoulder,  and  guided  hy  the  whiz  of  his  assailant's 
weapon,  fired.  There  was  a  heavy  fall — the  soldier 
leaped  through  the  smoke,  after  his  second  foe,  who 
had  retreated  from  his  attack,  ami  dashed  him  to  the 
ground ;  then  seizing  the  laiiiern,  he  held  it  full  in  the 
face  of  the  man  who  had  fallen  beneath  his  fire — it 
was  his  host — shot  ttin)Uf{h  the  lungs,  but  not  yet 
dead.  He  pointed  to  the  other  assassin,  who  was  now 
endeavoring  to  rise,  and  motioned  to  Steevens  te 
stoop  and  S[>eak  with  him  ;  his  conqueror  did  sa  The 
dying  man  grasped  him  convuUivcly  rvund  the  neck 
and  hi>tiirig  into  his  curs — 

"  Kill  him  too,  fur  he  is  your  miiving  brother,"  fell 
back  dead,  his  life-hlood  gushing  forth  upon  his  slayer 
as  he  gasped  those  thrilling  words. 

In  horror  and  dismay  Steevens  now  held  up  the 
light,  am]  gnzed  upon  the  livid  countenance  of  the 
trembling  wretch  before  him. 

"  Your  name  ?" 

"  Will  Steevens," 

"Of—" 

"  Magallen.  formerly — " 

**  My  miserable  brother,  indeed !  You  might  have 
been  a  fratricide!" — And  the  hand  which  a  moment 
before  had  been  raised  in  hostility,  was  now  extended 
in  friendship  and  rectmciliation. 

Long  and  speechless  was  the  ngony  of  the  repent- 
ant criminal,  as  he  wept  over  his  strangely -found 
and  long-absent  brother.  The  thoughts  of  the  years 
that  had  intervened  since  their  first  separetion,  and 
the  event  that  covered  the  retrospect  with  the  sable 
hues  of  remorse  and  guilt— the  memory  of  their  pa- 
rents now  mouldering  in  the  grave,  their  alienated 
home,  and  the  startling  change  from  the  open  inno- 
cence of  boyhood,  to  manhood's  stern  and  wild-worn 
character,  swelled  in  the  minds  of  both ;  and  the  wild 
and  thrilling  yearning  of  their  hearts,  heaved  forth  at 
last  in  a  deep  sigh,  melted  into  tears. 

'*  But,  William,  you  must  fly  :  the  voice  of  justice 
will  soon  be  yelling  for  you.  To  the  magistrates  here 
must  I  at  once  account  for  that  miscreant's  death.  Take 
my  purse — it  is  well  filled  with  gold — begone,  and 
seek  a  foreign  country,  where,  under  another  name 
you  may  earn  an  honest  character,  and  the  ibrgive- 
ness  of  Heaven. — Farewell  I" 

"  Should  I  not  rather  Hiay,  and  on  the  scaflold  meet 
the  fate  of  the  murderer's  accomplice  ?  But  our  fa- 
mily, you  would  say!  Well.  I  will  fly:  yet  before 
I  leave  for  ever,  let  me  confess — though  the  tale  if 
too  hideous  ! — Beneath  that  trap'door  a  vault  is  sunk, 
deeper  than  the  river's  bed,  whose  flood  has  often 
swept  into  its  sepulchre.  Many  a  poor  traveller,  tre- 
panned into  this  house  by  your  bkxkl-stained  rictini 
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(rii,  brother,  pray  lor  pardon  for  me  !•— I  dare  not 
aak  it  mytelf — ^** 

He  iKalked  lo  the  window,  and  lettiDg  himBelfdown 
into  th^river  that  flowed  beneath,  dropping  with  a 
loud  splaab.  iwam  the  current  to  the  opposite  bank, 
and  escaped  into  the  mountains. 


When  morning  dawned,  the  municipal  authorities 
were  apprised  by  Steevens  of  the  transactions 
of  the  preceding  night.  The  vault  wos  pene- 
trated into;  same  bleached  and  fractured  human 
bones  were  diacovered,  wiiich  corroborated  the  ao- 
compUce*s  testimony,  and  explained  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  several  solitary  travellers,  who  had 
been  traced  into  the  town,  and  never  heard  of  after. 

The  iiniidtrar*s  corse  was  buried  in  unhallowed 
ground ;  hia  effects  disposed  of  by  auction,  and  the 
proceeds  divided  among  the  destitute  of  the  nGif;hbo^ 
hood — while,  by  universal  acclamation,  the  house,  the 


theatre  of  such  treacherous  and  bloody  « 
razed  to  its  foundation. 

InsuflTicient  evidence  being  adduced  to 
the  female  servant  in  her  maftter*s  guilt,  sh 
charged,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  the  town 
a  settlement  in  anoiher  country. 

Steevens  soeu  ader  recovered  possession 
tcrnal  property,  and  lived  long,  respected  an 
Still  his  days,  though  peaceful,  rolled  awa 
for  he  was  alone ;  and  oAon  while  sittini 
solitary  hearth,  sipping  old  port  from  a  silve 
while  the  winter  wind  moaned  without, 
sigh  for  the  cheerful  'bivouac,  and  jest  ai 
can  of  his  comrades ;  and  deemed  the  ha 
his  past  career  more  juyuut  and  exciting  tha 
and  indolent  enjoyments  of  his  declining  df 
he  reckoned  as  too  dearly  purcliosed  by  t 
tures  of  that  night  he  spent  with  the  Copj 
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BY      J.      H.      MIFFLIN,      ARTIST,      PHILADELPHIA 


It  is  midnight  over  Florence, 
And  the  moon  is  up  on  high. 

And  no  sound  is  hoard  but  Aruo, 
As  it  hurries  hoarsely  by. 

With  a  melancholy  lustre 

.Jiooks  the  moonbeam  thro'  the  pane, 
And  I  turn  upon  my  pillow. 

But  1  strive  to  sleep  in  vain. 

Yet  I  clfise  niy  eyes  a  moment, 
And  fiiiget  'tis  not  the  stream, 

To  whoso  roar  so  oft  I've  listened, 
In  my  boyhood's  happy  dream. 

When  I  lay  within  my  chamber, 
And  I  could  not  sleep  for  jfjy, 

On  revisiting  the  dwelling 

Where  I  romped,  a  careless  boy. 

Tho'  the  sound  of  that  blest  river 
Ne'er  again  so  dear  can  be, 

As  in  days  when  young  existence 
Was  all  holiday  to  me; 

Tet  my  heart  must  echo  avar 

To  its  glad,  exalting  roar. 
And  my  braasc  be  bat  the  min^ 

ThM  roOecti  its  kralf  shora': 


But  I  start  up  from  my  pillow. 
And  a  tear  is  in  my  eye — 

It  is  no<  the  Susquehanna — 
But  the  Arno  hurrying  by ! 

Oh,  'tis  not  that  lofty  mountains 
With  their  snows  may  intervene, 

And  'tis  not  that  nnirry  t)t:ean 
Rolls  a  watery  world  between  ; 

But  it  is  that  when  I  hear  it — 
If  I  e'er  should  Ucnr  it  more — 

There's  a  deeper  toae  of  sadnes:* 
Will  be  mingled  with  it>t  roar  : — 

There  were  voices  once  to  greet  mi 
I  shall  listen  for  in  vain  ; 

There  were  eyes  to  bid  me  welcom 
That  will  never  smile  again ! 

So  then  dash,  thou  sullen  Amo! 

And  tho'  hoarse  thy  voice  should 
With  a  dirge-like  sound  to  ethers, 

It  will  welcome  seem  to  me. 

Flerenee,  April,  1837. 
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A    TALE    FOR    THE    TIMES. 


Cbailzs  Johnion  and  Edward  Jones  were  bi)ys 
tf  Ae  nnic  school.  Johnson  was  then  conaidered  a 
|Hdi  ef  8  doll  slow  spirit  and  wit;  and,  apporently 
riAont  feeling,  fctt  silently  for  all  who  deserved 
t,  nd  sometimes  for  those  who  did  not ;  while 
^Ks,  with  murh  lotid  talk  of  feeling,  and  a  colloc- 
in  of  the  most  approved  maxims  of  charily  at  his 
■gne'i  end.  seemed  never  to  possess  either  charily 
rfMing. 

line  boy-friends  were  parted,  and  hecame  men 

tint  Charlee  now  hurst  out  into  the  man  of  genius; 

fteeuiy  morning  of  his  life  looked  dull,  but  the  noon 

rf  il  gave   promise  of  a  glorious  after  day ;  while 

Ana.  who  had  excited  the  greatest  hopes  in  his  youth, 

iknak  in;n   a    mere   man  of  tho   worhl.    Though 

the  one  wa^  now  mamnum  minded  and  sordid  almost 

to  inner,  and  the  other  a  mere  creature  of  the  ele- 

MOIii^lhat  plays  in  the  plighted  clouds;"  though 

OKftiipoor  and  the  other  rich ;  though  as  dissimi- 

kraidarkneFii  and  light — as  immixable  as  water  and 

oliUdu  upptwitc  as  ice  and   (Ire,  they  were  still 

fiKodi— wrh   friends  as  the  world  understands  by 

tliu  iBBch^based  word. 

Joncf  ihroTc  minh  faster  than  his  poor  friend 
could  fffuvr  unfortunate.  To  keep  up  tho  appearance 
tflriendtihip  and  hvimiliiy,  however,  when  he  fell  in 
vithLim,  he  w>>iiM  n'lt  loose  hid  sleeve  till  he  had 
itt  nfely  «e»tcfl  at  his  8ilver-><proad  table;  and 
Qir'ff,  whu  was  '.no  noble  to  be  the  grucigvr  of  an- 
oAtr'iUppwicEs  <>r  wenlih,  was  there  tho  merriest 
■U  of  the  merry,  and  kept  the  table  in  :i  roar,  with 
<TbI  ;rie»ure  to  himself  and  to  uihcrs.  Time,  how. 
f*Er.  wh^3  was  rather  slow  in  reconciling  the  richer 
tf  the  one  to  the  poverty  of  the  other,  did  at  last  no  far 
*HMd.  that  Jones  began  to  care  about  half  as  much 
fcMinsni's  neediness  as  he  did  himself :— -and  here 
*>aHM  to  our  story. 

tees  had  employed  a  poor  mechanic  to  repair  his 
<tei;  and  the  busmess  being  done,  as  was  his  cum- 
^he  thought  no  more  about  paying  than  Dives  did 
<f laaruH.  The  poor  creditor  had  let  his  rich  debtor 
^  in  his  books  longer  than  the  usual  time,  lor  hp 
*ii(at  a  poor  tradesman  often  is,  to  the  shame  of  the 
Kk.)  afraid  to  ask  "  ho  great  a  man  as  Mr.  Jones"  for 
*iBill  a  sum.  At  length,  (for  Patience  herself  will 
■■Mimes  grow  impatient,)  the  poor  man  called  him- 
^    Mr.  Jones  could  not  look  at  his  bill  then :  he 

tl  a  particular  friend  with  him,  (Johnson  was  there) 
Bight  call  again  next  month.  The  humble  man 
^>isd  away  from  the  proud  man's  door  with  a  weary 
^  and  a  more  weary  heart,  for  he  had  journeyed 
■Mb  miles,  and  waa  sick  with  wasted  strength,  orui 
M  with  a  worn-oat  spirit.  The  month  slowly  passed 
>*iyi  and  he  called  again ;  but  he  could  not  lee  him: 
fTheiuu,  hii  pariicokr  firiend  Thomson,  was 
ihinO  he  night  cmll  again  in  n  week :  he  called  in 


n  week ;  he  was  not  at  homo  :  (his  Ktill  more  fiarticu- 
lar  friend,  VViison,  was  there  then :}  "  call  again :"  he 
did;  he  was  not  up:  "^  call  ogein  :*'  he  diil ;  he  wa« 
not  down :  ••  call  in  the  city :"  he  waa  out  of  town . 
*'  call  at  the  villa  :**  he  was  in  town  : — in  .short,  let 
him  call  when  he  would,  it  was  to  no  pnr^Nise. — 
Charlcii'jj  In. manor  heart  was  shocked  at  the  long  re- 
lu(:tanc6  ol'  Jones  to  part  with  his  money ;  uud  ho  re- 
no!  vcd  whiMi  on  op{X)rt unity  olibred,  to  pnni?<h  his  un- 
feeling frii'!i<l  ill  Komc  way  that  would  show  him  the 
cold  cnormiiy  of  IiIh  rovctousncss.  In  the  mean  time,  by 
one  of  ilu»«;  unaccountable  accidents  in  the  life  of  o. 
\nM)r  ninn  orioiicrM.  which,  like  a  sudden fla>h  of  light- 
liing,  in  a  diirk  night,  cheers  for  the  instant  but  to  ren- 
der ih<»  bucj-einjing  blackness  more  observable,  happen- 
ing to  olilaiu  }K)SiieK8ion  of  a  huiulred  dollar'>,  ho  pri- 
vately fKiid  tiio  {Kior  sick  mechonic  the  ijfty  he  so 
much  wanted,  contenting  himself  with  ihc  hope  that 
when  ho  had  shamed  his  penurious  rich  friend  once 
again  into  feeling,  he  should  get  repaid- 

An  oi>(K)rl unity  soon  served  for  his  scheme.  Jones 
had  lately  left  him  n  large  estate  in  the  West  Indieii, 
by  a  rich  liachclor  uncle,  and  having  sold  it  by  his 
ngt-rit  there,  wn.s  in  daily  expectation  of  receiving  the 
proceeds.  Johmon,  by  9(Mne  meaos,  bad  heard  of  the 
arrival  of  this  agnnr  at  Now  York,  but  concealed  the 
information.  In  tho  moan  time,  Jones  had  grown 
into  fjuch  a  foverish  and  mammonish  impatience  to 
fuiger  iho  expected  cotih,  that,  what  with  plethora  and 
jNWsiun,  anti  tho  mcgriuiS  which  every  day's  diHap- 
p'tiiitiUL'ut  in  not  touching  it  threw  him  into,  he  tc«ok 
lo  h  »  bed  riKim  with  a  feverish  affection  ;  and  it  wa.s 
ui»\v  th»it  Charles  deteritained  to  try  at  a  euro  oi'  him, 
and  to  revenge  the  neglect  and  wrong  ho  bad  done 
to  the  iKKir.  sick  son  of  poverty;  actrordingly,  on  the 
following  morning,  he  was  at  Jones's  door,  drt^asod  in 
nil  the  im|»rtance  and  loose  nankeen  trowsera  of  a 
v\rirm  Wcht  Indian.  The  lion-headed  kncN-ker  was 
nfl  yrt  uniiiufHed  :  he  knocked,  and  after  a  reasonable 
drefioiug-ti  use,  descends  an  appearance  in  a  mob-cap, 
and  dull,  doath-watching  face,  with  a  mouth  yawning 
to  thi'  ciriMimference  of  a  tin  kitchen;  it  was  Mn- 
Shunioboihum,  the  nightly  nurse.  **  Mrs.  Jones,  I  pre- 
Huroo.  Madam  T'  said  Charles,  bowing  moHt  respect- 
fully to  her  inaudible  list  shoes.  **  No,  sir/'  simpered 
iho  ilnttereJ  feminine,  very  proud  of  the  mistake^ 
•'  Mr:<.  Shufflebotham,  night-nunie,  at  your  service," 
curtMcying  herself  down  to  about  half  her  altitude-— 
"  Well,  then,  good  morning  to  Mrs.  Shufflebotham,  at 
my  Mrvice.  Pray  how's  Jones  this  morning?  I've 
just  arrived  here  from  the  West  Indies,  and  the  first 
thing  wbi«!h  I  hear  is,  that  Jones,  my  dear  Jones,  is 
ill  V*  '*  Yes,  ill  indeed,  sir,  poor  dear  gentleman :  he's 
had  nvedocion!"  **  Five  doctors  T'  exclaimed  Charlei, 
"  that's  a  Teiy  dangerooe  complaint,  indeed !  He  most 
be  a  hale,  hearty  num  to  mrvive  mdi  an  b.\Xm)l\ 
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Five  doctun  I  deliver  me,  end  poor  Jenea,  too,  from 
five  doctors!  Good  morning.  Madam;  my  compli- 
menta,  and  all  that.*'  **  May  I  have  the  honor  of  your 
name!'*  cartaied  Mrs.  S.  "Oh  cerlainly,  certainly: 
Hurricane,  Madam — Hurricone,  from  the  Wcet  Indies. 
— Hurricane,  the  agent.  You'll  wake  {KKtr  Mr.  Jones, 
if  he  should  happen  lo  l)e  asleep,  and  tell  him  that  1 
called,  but  didn't  wish  to  disturb  him;  so  Til  rail 
again."  "  Dear  sir,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  S-.  "  ynu  arc  the 
very  gentleman  that  Mr.  Junes  is  su  anxiouM  ii>  see !" 
"Very  }ioKNible;  but  1  really  cannot  wait:  I've  my 
cousin  Thdinson  to  call  on.  and  condole  \\ilh  him  on 
the  death  uf  hii  wife's  pug-dog — piior  ihingn,  they 
have  no  children,  and  such  a  low  is  very  terrible  i" 
**  But  beV  80  very  anxious  to  see  you,"  ur::ed  iMrs.  S. 
*'  Very  likely ;  bat  I  must  see  ThomKui :  yuu'll  say 
my  name  is  Hurricane — Hurricane:  1  uiu  in  the 
greatest  hurry  possible,  or  I  would  wait  on  Mr.  JuneM. 
Good  morning,  Madnm  !  Hurricane — ynu'll  romem- 
ber  7"  }tokJng  Mrs.  S.  in  the  rihs  iini  .ititiiily  vMih  u 
walkiiig-caiie ;  and  then  off  ho  hurried,  iiuvniglhe 
none  all  uomanly  wundcr  at  hin  conduci. 

'I\\()  liiiuni  are  }HiMt,  ami  he  has  fi^'nin  ;;iio<''Kf<il  at 
Jouch's  diM)r,  as  if  he  would  knock  '!<*i\u  hi.u  who 
opened  it;  and  again  Mrs.  Sh ufllebuthutu  desconds 
in  all  the  frcshnesii  of  a  starched  tucker,  flounce<l 
apron,  morning-gown,  and  "shining  morning  face." 
"  Well,  how's  Jones  now  ?"  "  The  powers  of  gooil- 
ness!"  exclaimed  she,  lifting  up  her  hands  and  her 
eyes;  ''I'm  as  glad  as  all  Boston  that  you  have 
come  beck  so  soon,  sir !  Poor  Mr.  Jones,  as  soon  as 
he  heard  that  a  white  gentleman  from  the  West 
Hinges  had  called,  leaped  out  of  bed  like  a  lunatic." 
"Then  Jones  is  better?  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it,  in- 
deed !  Good  morning,  Madam,  and  my  compliments, 
and  whatever  is  usual  to  be  said  on  these  occoiiions." 
{Going.)  •*  Bnt  my  dear  sir."  remonstrated  Mrs.  S.. 
seizing  Charles  by  the  button,  "  he  wishes  of  nil 
things  to  see  you ;  pray  now  do,  dear  .Mr.  iliirrit^nnc, 
walk  in!"  suggested  and  implored  iho  km  !ly  iitir>e. 
'*It'K  ini{)09sible,  my  dearest  madnm!"  -Bui  iiu'> 
dying,  sir !"  insisted  she.  **  I'm  sorry,  but  ji's  impossi- 
ble: he  must  not  die  till  I  see  him.  but  I've  tho  most 
positive  engagement  with  my  particular  friend  Wil- 
son, who  ia  leaving  town  for  his  cuuinry  house 
to^ny,  and  he  would  think  me  particularly  inatten- 
tive to  him.  if  I  did  not  see  him  set  ofl."  "  Well, 
but  my  dear  sir* — "  Mm.  Shuflleboiham  !"sa!d  Charles, 
with  a  mock  eamestne^  and  solemnity  of  manner,  "  it 
ia  impossible.  Good  morning,  and  my  compliments  as 
before."    (Gone.) 

Mrs.  S.  looked  all  astonishment,  and  tpiifftly  khui- 
ting  the  door,  and  then  ojiening  it  again,  on  if  to  l<Kik 
once  more  after  the  cran^ie  of  her  wonderment,  she 
shut  it,  and  went  up  to  poor  Jones,  who  was  more 
sick  with  imjiatienco  than  with  any  other  complaint, 
and  told  him  what  a  strange  gentleman  "that  Mr. 
Hurricane  was."  "  The  man  must  be  a  brute,  to 
trifle  with  a  dying  man,"  vociferated  Jones,  as  he 
pushed  his  patient  nurse  out  of  the  room  half-way 
down  the  siaira.  "  If  /  horl  ever  treated  any  man  ao, 
I  abould  have  deserved  this." 

At  eight  o'clock  Charles  retuma :  the.  knock,  the 


Mrs.  S.,  and  the  "  Well,  bowls  Jones  ?**  occar  ftmi 
to  which  the  nurse,  who  had  not  yet  recovered  fram 
the  rudeness  with  which  she  had  been  thrust  out  of 
the  bed-n)om,  answered  with  "  lack-Iuatre  eyes,"  evi- 
denily  pale  with  vexation-tears,  "  Ah,  sir.  poor  Mr. 
Jone.M  is  certainly  mad,  and  will  not  live  out  to-day  !^ 
"  (jod  bless  me,"  replied  Charles,  coolly  playing  with 
his  cane,  "  then  I'll  call  to-morrow ;  for  I  have  pnv 
mised  to  meet  the   very  best  fellew  in  the  world,  ny 
friend  Jackbon.    CitM^i  morning,  Mrs.  Shuffle" — (bo> 
thum  he  would  have  said,  but  the  goof]  nume .  at  thai 
niuroent  remembering  the  push  she  had  hod  down  stain* 
or  else  imfiniieut  at  tho  supposed  Mr.  Hurricane's  pn- 
varicating  puitings-off.  shut  the  door  in  his  iace.  aid 
went  off  in  a  huff  without  her  "  botham.") 

At  nine  he  returns,  and  riiiTs,  f(»r  he  was  afraid  l\m 
lion's  head  would  not  answer  his  inquiries,  as  it  mm 
by  this  time  nuifllefl  in  while  leather,  and  looked  to* 
tally  sick  and  silent :  hut  the  wary  and  weary  Mrs.& 
saw  through  the  blinds  iliai  it  was  her  old  troublcTv 
and  }ierhnp!«  fuit  of  a  inomentary  spirit  of  revenge  iiir 
th<>  violence  which  had  Iwendoneto  her  sacred  office; 
I  an-J  more  siicrcd  person,  refused  to  open.  At  teDv 
therefore',  he  uentU  a  niL'^er-jturior,  with  instruclkna 
to  ring  long  and  loud  ;  thii^  succeeds,  and  down  agliB 
descends  the  surly  nurse,  looking  as  if  she  could  wriof 
his  nose  as  long  as  he  had  rang  her  bell.  "  Oh^-A 
goddleman  wants  a  know  werrer  Misscr  Jones  see 
Misser  Harrikim  a  some  day  next  wcokl"  Jooee 
heard  the  message,  and  losing  all  the  little  patieooi 
ho  ever  possessed,  he  bawled  out,  "  Tell  the  scouiHlrel 
to  come  here  immediately,  or  I'll  have  him  arrested 
for  embezzlement,  and  teach  him  what  it  is  to  trifls 
with  a  dying  man." 

The  porter  departs  growling,  and  at  twelve  an- 
other comes  te  say  that  "  he  guessed  the  geddlemin 
would  see'im  in  de  mornin*.  cos  he  got  a  see  MisMT 
TiiiikinM,  de  tailor ;"  at  one,  another  porter  inquire* 
liovv  Mr.  Jones  was  at  twelve;  at  two,  the  same  por- 
ter comes  to  know  how  he  was  at  one ;  and  at  threfl 
Johnstm  himHelf  returns,  and  ringing  louder  than  be- 
fore, Jones  is  heard  in  the  diiitance,  cursing  all  hi* 
houKehold.  from  the  cat  to  the  cook,  ond  sweariof  all 
his  most  select  oaths ;  and  "  Tell  the  Imrbarous  Bar- 
hadoes  rascal  to  come  up  stairs,  or  I'll  send  the  oon* 
tents  of  a  blunderbuss  af^er  his  heels"  were  the  loil 
wonls  uf  Jones,  as  his  man  opened  the  door  with  til 
"  Ah,  how  do  ye:  Mr.  Johnson  T'  "How's  Jones  now  I* 
asked  Charles,  with  a  negro-bullying,  WoPt-Indian  aort 
of  voice,  that  seemed  to  l)e  half  choke<l  with  raw  trum, 
raw  sugar,  and  sufKxratirig  cigars.  At  this  critical 
juncture,  Mrv.  Shufflebotliam  appeared  from  a  aide 
ftnrlor,  nnd  Jones  at  the  stair-head,  in  his  bed-gown 
and  velvet  cap:  this  was  an  unexpected  dtuouemenL 
Chariei)  wnn  compelled  now  t«)  enter  in ;  and  beiBfll 
ai>ked  his  motive  for  such  an  unseasonable  frolic,  anfl 
havnig  explained  "  that  it  was  to  teach  him  who  had. 
been  insensible  to  the  sicknera  and  patience  of  ua/h 
Iher,  the  cruelty  of  being  trided  with,  and  the  pein, 
which  is  wx>r8e  than  sickness,  of  seeing  man  indiflbi^ 
ent  to  the  suflerings  of  his  fellow-man,"  (here  he 
placed  in  Jonee's  hand  the  poor  cbaiee-mender*a  i«- 
ceipt  lor  his  fifty  dollan,)— Jones  sew,  with  a  Uoeh  of 
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•hame.  ihc  cold  cruelty  of  hit  conduct  to  the  needy  |  want  ihot  (I<»  noi  dcaerve  to  wan! ;  is  kind  ond  conii- 

crediior,  and  taking  Charles  by   the  hand,  prewed  it  [  deraic   tu  all  men.  whether  ptxir  ur  rirh ;  and  love« 

with  more  than  hii  usual  warmth,  forgave  him  the    his  friend  (MmrU-.s  niovo  nil  men,  tu  the  man  who 

Banner  of  his  leMOii,  forgf  It  hia  mcgrimji.  and  patiently  ;  taught  hiiu  \\w   true  viiliic  of  wtalth,  and    that  it 

^ling  the  arrival  of  his  agent,  who  came  the  next  ,  fan  only  give   inippiMCMt   uhore  it  givers  the  means 

daf  with  the  immen«e  (irodace  of  his  efctale,  in  now  n    of  making  ihiMe  happy  who  are  Ioh  the  favorites  of 

oanttf  great  wealth,  who  gives  liberally  to  all  who    Fortune. 
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It  liai!  ccnerally  been  imagined  that  IXKtor  Jifhn 
Fauji,  or  Fust,  the  inventur  of  pniiting,  waH  the  same 
iadividual  who  has  Ix^en  imniorlulizud  hy  the  pens  of 
UarioMA  aad  Goi-lhc,  and  who  elands  the  aecrediicJ 
keafd  iif  the  German  profosdurs  of  the  black  uri, 
'«l»e  name  is  Lcgiun."  It  hhs  heoii  liiaied  that 
vlifnKaust.  the  jirinter.  who  w:is  originully  n  ;*old- 
■Bilat  Moiitz,  wrnt  to  I'uriK  l(»  xell  a  berond  eiJitifii 
,\  offtsBililo  iif  IIG'^.  iho  piiblir  wore  Jj.-Miii.'urrl  at 
'     tlif  r.i;i.l  rriiiHjlftiluro  of  his  hlM»k^■,  and   ilioir  ex;.ri 

Iff««mJj'.a:ii-c  lo  cacrli  other,  no  oihcr  iju-tlji>ii  of  iiiuiii- 
plyinf!  ciipit#  henig  KnoMn.  Imi  ilie  iitl  of  traitM-ril)- 
JDg— a  long  and  exiwnnive  pnn'cas.  Malurnl  niiaiis 
being  inau/ficient  lu  itcniunt  for  the  vxotidir.  Mjpcr- 
rtiian  niggf7*teil  the  idfa  that  the  (ifrniiin  >iraiii;or 
mat  have  been  awinted  hy  the  devil  in  the  pnn>t(-ii- 
iiu)  oi'  his  trade — I  lie  monks  t^oizM  upon  tJtu  nied- 
dlmgman  who  had  sptnled  their  sale  of  niauu^rript 
B>UM,ajj(]  tiar-rilired  him  to  their  vengeance.  This 
little rQiMiicc  i.4  {icrfcctiy  in  keeping  with  the  charae- 
kriftirsuf  the  age.  althoii;;h  we  can  hardly  imagine 
^even  thi:  &el^l^hncsN  of  the  monks  wtuild  venture 
(AUihoriEiiig  a  rc|i>irt  that  \m  ^^V.mmlr  Majcttty  hud 
Vitdtd  ill  the  propagation  of  the  wonl  of  (jtHi.  But 
>^*}inie  afExir  is  gmundlc-HA;  Faust,  of  .Moiitz.  died 
^^  pLigiJc.  in  1-166,  leaving  his  printing  l>ii-<i- 
neHiDil  mulerialN  to  his  partner,  Stz-luetler,  who  wa« 
^  hiM  Kon-in-law,  and  the  inventor  (»f  the  piinehi's 
ttdnatrirc^  u:<ed  in  the  (()nnation  of  Nefmniio  words 
Uii  letters — Faust's  o})cration8  having  lM>en  eunfuiod 
^y  to   characters  engraved   on  solid   blocks    of 

lOdd. 

Faoit,  the   printer  of  Mentz,  quitted    this   world 
■Ketity-five  yean  before  Faust,  the  sorcerer,  was  lM»rn 
^  latter  ;»ersonage  claimed  VVittenburg  as  his  birth- 
yiice— but  he  was  doubtless  the  son  of  a  peasant  in 
1^  Ticinity,  and  placed  at  an  early  age  at  the  neigh> 
■ring  university.   Many  persons  have  doubted  the  cx- 
■enceof  this  redoubted  magician,  ami  conceive  that  the 
KoooDti  of  his  prowen  were  the  idle  invention  of 
^  monks  and  miracle-mcmgers  of  the  day.    But  Me- 
liiNihiia  speaks  of  a  personal  aoquuDtance  with  him 
iBd  Tritheim,  Cornelius  Agrippa,  and  Paracelsui  were 
*eU  known  lo  him.    Coorad  Gevner  refeia  to  hire  as 
*  ettempomy^Martin  Luiher  publidiod  opioioiii  re- 


8[)cciing  him,  and  Cuincrarius,  in  hi6  lloni'  StibhecivGL*. 
Mpoaks  of  the  celt  bnited  magician,  Faii.^t,  willtuui  re- 
tereiicc  to  \\w  roiiinntic  cimracirr  of  his  ri.'piited  ox- 
pioiia ;  anil  Wierus,  in  his  work.  '/#■  Pr<rsfi'iiis  Dvmty 
nam,  giv(>ii  un  inuluuhted  heliel  t(»  the  existence  of 
Faust. 

John  F.i'ist  was  adopted  in  his  curly  yeart«  by  an 
init  le  dwelling  in  the  city  of  Witlenluirtr.  who  had 
no  i-hildrcii.  lie  reninvcd  ins  nt^phcw  fr>ini  an  hum- 
!i!>-  ri  >M«'i.  on  i':i.'  l)aiiU>  of  lae  R'li.i  i  i  a  <  il.'evi* 
ale  :i.  arn.ii  r:i  iii  tiiv'  Mi'Miity  of  tlic  KI!ie.  Tii'-  ■  "ling 
Faii'i  siH'M  i.-iiriL"i..  ;n  (1  ililil^v  li  hs  Jlic  ; ..  riorilv  ol 
iiJH  Inlciils,  .irnl  i!ie  rapid  [iro^ros  he  lar!;.;  in  every 
^pi.ei;-.i  of  11  iriiiiK!  thai  u. is  pliiicd  Ih-1i;i;  him.  In 
hi>  Hixtceiiih  M-.ir,  i.e  wci:l  to  Ingf>Is!adt  Mid  btiidied 
lheoli':;y,  ai.<l  In  i  .iine  in  three  year.-  a  i?r':.'/;«fer-^bul 
he  bh'ir'.iy  :  :<  ind'inctl  ll>.i-(^!o;;y,  and  appliul  himself  to 
niedK-iiie.  a«!ni!i>-.'y,  ami  inn-^iir.  in  which  lie  likewise 
instructed  I. is  tlinciple,  John  \Va;!ncr,  V.m  son  oi'  a 
clergyman  mI  \Va)tKcrberg.  Faust's  uni  h-  died,  uud 
loii  hini  in  [HHi^OKsion  of  a  rii  li  iiiiifTil.uico.  all  <if 
which  he  >:<-nt  in  the  purKuit  td'  ivnou1o>-.!re,  and  the 
practii.-e  oi  wi>ni!erfiil  exprrinu  nis  in  chctaistry, 
wherein,  pii>hui>Iv.  lits  the  origin  of  his  extraordinary 
lanie. 

There  are  H'\eral  \cry  curious  old  pamphlets,  pro- 
fessing to  lie  untlu^itic  lives  ol'ihe  coiyurer,  Faust, 
and  all  of  tliuni  agrocirg  in  the  main  particulars!  re- 
s|K>c:ing  his  (Muvcr  over  dexiln,  his  W(»nderful  life,  and 
miseralile  death.  FrunciMMis  Schnitus,  of  TuUhIo,  is 
Riip(iosc-d  to  tinve  executed  the  t>riginal  wtirk  in  the 
Litin  langnar;e,  hiit  the  S(^niiird*s  production  is  little 
more  than  a  translation  of  an  old  German  tract,  known 
to  have  l)eeii  in  exivtenee  many  years  before.  Copies 
of  two  "  llifitories"  are  now  in  exi.slence;  onenf  them« 
without  date,  printed  at  (■ologne  ntid  iVuremberg, 
called  The  hofiiu  nf  Doctor  Faust. ihr  Krultanter  and 
Sorcerer,  knnwn  throu^hnut  th  unrUI,  tnith  the  Devil, 
hi$  adventuroitx  Li/,:  ami  tcrriUr  End.  The  other 
work  is  entitled,  True  Ilittori/  of  tin-  JiorriMe  Sins  of 
Doctor  John  FaustHt,  Hamburg,  15'J9.  The  author* 
or  translators  of  this  history  have  embodied  in  it  all 
the  approved  ideas  of  necromancy  and  profane  and 
sacrilegioui  dealings  with  the  devil.  Very  slender 
materuli  have  been  expanded  with  great  art,  and  the 
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pretended  tricks  of  lorcery  have  been  Judiciously  iri' 
terwoven. 

Doctor  FaiKt,  ofter  taking  his  dcgroe  an  a  dodor  of 
medicine,  aspired  to  celebrity  as  a  docior  of  [•liysic.  liii^ 
•access  made  iiim  proud  and  hendMrons;.  and  ho  sigh* 
ed  tor  distinction  as  a  man  of  the  world.  About  the 
samo  lime,  ho  fell  in  with  certain  roieii;;N^raricB  of 
tastes  similar  to  iiis  own,  and  associated  wi'h  thom  in 
the  study  of  Clialde&n,  Greek,  and  Arabic  Kcipnoe, 
of  Rtrengo  incantations,  and  supcrnuturdl  iitdunneca — 
jn  short,  of  all  the  arts  of  a  sorcerer 

Uavini;  made  such  progress  as  he  ccHil.i  by  dint  uf 
study  and  intense  applii-ation.  he  nt  lcn;::h  rewilved 
to  profwnte  his  purposes  still  further  by  .-."lually  rais- 
mi;  the  ilevil.  lie  happened,  one  evrMi-is!.  tn  wnik 
in  u  thick,  dark  wood,  within  a  fthort  di^rincv  from 
Wittenberg,  when  it  occurroil  to  him  thai  that  wnfs  a 
fit  place  for  executing  his  design.  II(;  stnp|ted  at  a 
solitary  spot  where  four  roads  met,  and  made  use  of 
his  wand  to  mark  out  a  large  circle,  and  then  two 
small  ones  within  the  larger.  In  one  of  these  he  fixed 
himself,  appropriating  the  other  for  the  use  of  his  ex* 
pected  visiter.  He  went  over  the  precise  range  of 
charms  and  incantations,  omitting  nothing.  It  was 
now  dark  night,  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  hours. 
The  devil  manifested  himself  by  the  usual  signs  of 
his  appearance.  '*  Wherefore  am  I  called  f"  said  ho, 
"  and  what  is  it  that  you  demand?"  '*  I  require,*'  re- 
joined FauMius,  "  that  you  should  sedulously  attend 
upon  me,  answer  my  inquiries,  and  fulfil  my  Itehests." 

Immediately  npon  Faui»tUH  pronounrine;  tlieeo  words, 
tkero  followed  a  tumult  overhead,  as  if  heaven  and 
earth  were  coming  together.  The  irecd  in  their  top- 
most branches  bended  to  their  very  rooi.o.  It  seemed 
n  if  the  whole  forest  were  peopled  with  devils,  mak* 
ing  a  crush  like  a  tliou^and  wagons,  hurrying  to  the 
right  and  the  lefi.  before  and  behind,  in  every  possible 
direction,  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  the  con- 
tinual  discharge  of  great  cannon.  IIgH  appeared  to 
have  emptied  itself  lo  have  furnished  the  din.  There 
Huccceded  the  most  charming  mnsic  fmiu  nil  sorts  of 
iustrunienis,  and  sounds  of  hilarity  and  dancing.  Next 
came  a  report  as  of  a  fotimament,  and  the  rla.'^hing  of 
innumerable  lances.  This  lasted  so  long,  that  Fnustus 
was  many  times  about  to  rush  out  of  the  rircle  in 
which  he  had  encloned  himself,  and  to  abandon  his 
preparations.  His  courage  and  resolution,  however, 
got  the  l>otter;  and  ho  remained  immoveable.  He 
pursued  his  incantations  without  inieriniwion.  Then 
came  to  the  very  edge  of  the  circle  a  grifTiii  firbt.  and 
next  a  dragon,  w  hich,  in  the  midst  of  his  enchantments, 
grinned  nt  him  horribly  with  his  teeth,  but  llnaily  fell 
down  at  his  feet,  and  extended  his  length  to  many  a 
rood.  Faustus  persisted.  Then  succeeded  a  sort  of 
fireworks,  a  pillar  of  fire,  and  a  man  on  fire  at  the  top, 
who  leaped  down;  and  there  immediately  appeared  a 
number  of  globes  hero  and  there  red  hot,  while  the 
man  on  fire  went  and  came  to  every  part  of  the  circle 
ibr  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  At  length  the  devil  came 
forward  in  the  shape  of  a  gray  monk,  and  asked  Faus- 
toa  what  he  wanted.  Faustus  adjourned  their  far- 
ther conference,  and  appointed  the  devil  to  cone  lo 
lum  at  hia  lodging. 


He  in  the  meantime  bmied  hunself  in  the 
sary  preparations.  He  entered  his  iludy  at  the 
(Dtinted  time,  and  found  the  deril  waiting  fbr  1 
Faiitius  told  him  that  he  had  prepared  certain 
lo  which  it  was  necessary  that  the  denKMi  shoald  fli^f  1~ 
accord, — that  he  should  attend  him  at  all  times,  wlia  |^ 
required,  (or  all  the  days  of  his  life;  that  hesMi 
bring  him  every  thing  he  wanted ;  that  he  shooii 
come  to  him  in  any  shape  that  Faustus  required, ■ 
lie  invisible,  and  Faustus  should  be  invisible  M 
whenever  he  desired  it ;  that  he  should  deny  faii 
nothing,  and  answer  him  with  perfect  veracity  li< 
every  thing  ho  demanded.  To  some  of  ihMe  reqw 
tiotis  the  spirit  c(»uld  not  consent,  without  aatlari^, 
from  his  master,  the  chief  of  devils.  At  length  4 
these  concehsiorra  were  adjusled.  The  devil,  OD  kii 
{wrt.  aliK)  pr(.*scribed  his  condition<<.  That  FaiMl 
should  abjure  the  Christian  religion,  and  all  revei 
for  the  Supreme  God  ;  that  he  should  enjoy  the 
command  of  his  attendant  demon  for  a  certain 
of  yeara;  and  that  at  t^e  end  of  that  period  the  dill 
should  dispose  of  him,  body  and  soul,  at  his  {deem' 
[ihe  term  was  fixed  for  twenty-four  yean  0  th4'kl 
should,  at  all  times,  steadfastly  refuse  to  listen  to  Of 
one  who  should  desire  to  convert  him,  or  codtiM 
him  of  the  error  of  his  w  a)^  and  lead  him  to  rtpl 
ance;  that  Faustus  should  draw  up  a  writing  oootdfr  ^ 
ing  these  particulars,  and  sign  it  with  his  blood ;  IM 
he  should  deliver  this  writing  to  the  devil,  and  kicf 
a  duplicate  of  it  for  himself,  that  so  there  might  bi 
no  nii.>-.indor-«landing.  It  was  fig-ther  appointed  tf 
F'auflitis,  that  the  devil  should  usually  attend  hinii 
the  habit  of  a  cordelier,  with  a  pleasing  counteiMMl 
and  an  insiimating  demeanor.  Faustus  also  asked  At 
devil  his  name,  who  answered  that  he  was  usaiDf 
called  Mcphostophiles,  (perha^is  more  accurately  R^ 
phoetophiles,  a  lover  of  clouds.) 

Previously  to  this  transaction,  in  which  FaiaHi 
sold  himself,  soul  and  body,  to  the  devil,  he  had  oflt* 
sumed  his  inheritance,  and  was  reduced  to  great  p^    { 
verty.     Bnt  ho  was  now  no  longer  subjected  to  aflf 
straits.    The  esiablishmcnis  of  the  Prince  of  Chotfc 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Siltt' 
burgh,  were  daily  put  under  contribution  for  his  molt 
convenient  supply.  By  the  diligence  of  Mophoetophiletf 
provisions  of  all  kinds  continually  flew  in  at  his  mipr 
dows;  and  the  choicest  wines  were  perpetually  fooilA 
at  his  board,  to  the  annoyance  and  discredit  of  fh0 
cellarers  and  bullers  of  thc.«e  eminent  (Hirsonagea,  who 
wore   extremely  blamed   f()r  defalcations   in  whicb 
they  had  no  share.    He  also  brought  him  a  monthly 
supply  of  money,  sufficient  for  the  support  of  his  ee* 
tublishmcnt.     Besides,  he  supplied   him  with  a  aoo- 
cession  of  mistresses,  such  as  his  heart  desired,  which 
were  in  truth  nothing  hut  devils  disguised  under  di9 
semblance  of  beautiful  women.     He  farther  gave  li 
Faustus  a  book,  in  which  were  amply  detailed   dii 
processes  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  by  moans  of  whidi 
the  doctor  could  obtain  whatever  he  desired. 

One  of  the  earliest  indulgences  which  Fauatoa  pro- 
posed  to  himself  from  the  command  he  potseeecd  ovw' 
his  aervani-demon,  was  the  gratification  of  hia  curiadlf 
ineurveying  the  variooi  nations  of  the  wortd.  Acooid- 
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g\y  Mephostophilei  oooTerted  himself  into  a  hone, 
iih  two  hunches  on  his  back,  like  a  dromedBry,  be- 
ratn  which  he  ronveyed  Foustus  through  the  air 
heiever  ho  desired.    Tliey  consumed  fif\pen  monilis 

their  travels.  Among  (he  countries  tlicy  visited, 
e  history  mentions  Ponnoiiia,  Austria,  Germany, 
ihemia,  Silesia.  Saxony,  Misnia.  Thoringia,  Franco- 
L  Suabia.  Bavarin.  Litliuania,  Livonia,  Prussia, 
OBOOvy.  Frieeland,  Holland,  Wcslphalia.  Zealand, 
sbaot.  Flanders.  France.  Spain.  Italy,  Poland,  and 
uDfmry;  and  afterward  Turkey,  iCgyp:,  England, 
ve^en,  Denmark.  India.  Africa,  and  Persia.  In  mtwt 
'  these  countries  Mcphorttophiles  ptjints  out  to  hib 
Ibw-travt-Uor  ihtir  princip-il  curiosities  ami  antiqui- 
m-  In  Rfjme  liioy  mjourned  three  days  and  three 
ights,  and,  being  tbenuelves  invisible,  visited  the  re- 
deoce  of  the  pope  and  the  other  principal  palaces. 

At  Cousiautino[ilo  Faustus  visited  the  emperor  of 
IK  Turks,  Oiwuming  to  himself  the  figure  9f  the  pro- 
bet  Mohammed.  His  approach  was  preceded  by  a 
plsndid  illumination,  not  less  than  that  of  the  sun  in 
U  his  glory.  He  said  to  the  emperor,  "  Happy  art 
hfio.  oh  sultan,  who  art  found  worthy  to  be  visited 
9  the  great  prophet."  And  the  emperor,  in  rctuni, 
■D  prastrate  t^efore  him,  thanking  Mohammed  for  his 


thrown  out,  and  sunk  in  a  tem}>estuouB  sea  to  a  vast 
depth.  He  i*ontriv(>d,  howi'ver,  to  lay  hold  of  a  rock, 
and  here  to  secure  hini.s«'ir  a  fwoting.  Ho  looked 
down,  and  percoiv<Ml  n  great  gulf,  in  which  lay  float- 
ing many  of  the  vulgar,  and  not  a  fovv  emperoiVt 
kings,  princfs.  and  such  as  had  been  mighty  loids. 
Faustus.  with  a  sudden  impulse,  ca^t  himself  into  the 
midst  of  (ho  flames  with  which  they  were  surround- 
ed, with  tbo  desire  t(»  snatch  one  of  the  damned  souls 
from  the  pit.  Oiit,  ju^(  as  ho  thought  he  had  caught 
him  by  \hp  hnml,  the  miserable  wretch  slidcd  from 
between  his  fini^frs,  and  i<ank  again. 

At  Icn^tli  llto  d<H;ior  l>ecame  wholly  exhausted  witfk 
the  fatiijcuo  ho  h.iil  nndergone,  uiili  the  smoke  and  the 
I'jg,  with  the  ^•Il^iug,  Hulphureous  air.  with  the  tem- 
pintluous  blast j).  with  the  alternHic  extremes  oi'  heat 
and  cold,  and  with  the  clamors,  the  lamentations,  tho 
agonies,  and  the  bowlings  of  tho  damned  everywhere 
around  him, — when,  jim  in  the  nick  of  time,  Beclsce- 
bub  appcaretl  to  him  again,  and  invited  him  once 
more  to  as(-x>nd  the  saddle,  which  he  had  occupied 
during  his  infernal  journey.  Here  he  fell  asleep,  and. 
when  he  awoke,  found  himself  in  his  own  bed  in  his 
house.  Ho  then  set  himself  seriously  to  reflect  on 
what  had  (msscd.     At  one  time  he  believed  tiiat  he 


DBodeicension  in  this  visit.  The  doctor  also  entered  ;  had  been  really  in  hell,  and  had  witnesstrd  all  its  ae- 
tbehirem,  where  he  remained  six  days  under  the  |  creis.  At  another  be  became  penuadcd  that  he  had 
■OS  figure,  the  building  and  its  gardens  buingall  tlie  i  been  subjof-t  to  on  illusion  only,  and  that  tho  devtl 
lime  environed  with  a  thick  darkness,  so  that  no  one,  |  had  led  him  through  on  intuginnry  scene,  which  was 
Dot  the  emperor  himself,  dared  to  enter.  At  the  end  ;  truly  the  case;  for  the  devil  had  taken  core  nut  to 
of  this  time  the  doctor,  still  under  the  figure  of  IMo- '  show  him  the  reul  hell,  fearing  llial  it  might  have 
hammed,  was  publicly  seen,  ascending,  as  it  seemed,  I  canned  t(io  great  a  terror,  and  have  induced  him  to  re- 
to  heavea.  •  pent  him  ol'  his  mi<iiieeds  p<»rlia}w  brforc  il  was  loo  late. 

Faustus  ha'd  conceived  a  plan  of  making  his  way  j      li  bo  happened  that,  once  upon  a  lime,  the  Emperor 


DID  the  terrestrial  parailise,  without  awakening  sus- 
yieioain  his  demon-couductor.  For  this  purpose  he 
ndered  him  to  ascend  the  highest  mountains  of  Aoii. 
At  lemith  they  came  so  near,  that  they  saw  the  angel 
vidi  the  flaming  sword  forbidding  approach  to  the 
fudn,  Faustus,  perceiving  this,  asked  Mephosto- 
pkiks  what  it  meant.  His  conductor  told  him,  but 
I'dsd,  that  it  was  in  vain  for  them,  or  any  one  but 


CharlcH  V.  was  at  Innspruck.  at  a  time  when  Faoititt 
also  resided  there.  His  courtiers  inforniefl  the  em- 
peror that  Faustus  was  in  the  town,  and  Charles  ex- 
prfosed  a  dcKirc  to  see  him.  He  was  intnulucod. 
Clmrles  ahked  him  whether  ho  could  renlly  perform 
such  wondrous  feats  as  were  n»porte<l  of  him.  Faustus 
modestly  replied,  inviting  the  empenir  to  make  trial  of 
hid  skill.     "  Then,"  said  CharlcH,  "  of  all  the  eminent 


^•ngeli  of  the  liord,  to  think  of  entering  within.        (lerKonages  I  have  ever  read  of,  Alexander  the  Great 


Having  gratified  his  curiosity  in  other  ways,  FauK- 

(■HH seized  with  a  vehement  deaire  to  vi>«it  the  in- 

Anil  Ngions.     Ho  projiosed  the  quest  tun  to  Mepho- 

ikphilti.  wh(»  (old  him  that  this  was  a  matter  out  of 

b  dtportment,  and  that  on  that  juurncy  he  (rtnild 

kre  no  other  conductor  thnn  Beelzebub.    Acconl- 

9^,  every  thing  boing  previously  arranged,  one  day 

itmidaight  Beelzebub  appeared, being  already  eqtii{>- 

N  with  a  saddle  made  of  dead  men's  Ijones.     Fuus- 

ta  speedily  mounted.    They,  in  a  short  time,  came 

k|Q  abyss,  and  encountered  a  multitude  of  onormou.s 

^rpents;  but  a  bear,  with  wings,  came  to  their   aid, 

ttd  drove  the  serpents  away.     A  flying  bull  next 

ine  with  a  hideous  njar,  so  fierce  tluit  Beelzebub 

iKwared  to  give  way,  and  Fauatus  tambled  at  once 

Wcis.over>head  into  the  pit     After  having  fallen  to  a 

Aasiderablo  depth,  two  dragons,  with  a  chariot,  came 

to  his  aid.  and  an  ape  helped  him  to  get  into  the  ve- 

kide.    Pieaeatiy,  hHwever,  came  on  a  storm,  with 

Auder  and  lightning,  lo  diwdful,  that  the  docunr  wag 


is  the  mnn  who  most  excites  my  curiosity,  and  whom 
it  would  ni<Kst  gratify  my  wi.shcM  to  see  in  the  very 
form  in  which  he  lived."  Faustus  rejoined,  that  il 
was  out  of  his  power  truly  to  raise  the  dead,  but  that 
he  had  spirits  at  his  command  who  had  of\eii  seen  that 
great  coiiijuenir,  anil  that  Faustus  wtiuld  willingly 
place  him  Ix'fore  the  em|ien»r  as  he  retjuirod.  Ho  con- 
ditioned that  Charles  hliouM  not  t>penk  t't  him,  nor  at* 
tempi  to  touch  him.  Tho  emperor  promised  compli- 
ance. After  a  few  ceremonies,  therefore.  Fnubius 
iipencd  a  door,  and  brought  in  Alexander  exactly  in 
tho  fortn  in  which  he  hod  lived,  with  the  Fame  gar- 
ments, and  every  cin-um?»tance  corrc>*iu)nding.  Alex- 
ander made  his  ohoisnnce  to  the  emperor,  and  walked 
several  times  round  him.  The  queen  of  Alexander 
wai  then  intrcsluced  in  the  same  manner.  Charles 
just  then  recollected  ho  had  read  that  Alexaruler  had 
a  wart  on  the  nape  of  his  neck ;  and  with  proper  pre- 
cauttons,  Faustus  allowed  tho  empetOT  lo  eiam\UQ  ^\!A 
apparition  by  this  test.    AlexAndeT  vVieu  xaxivsVvcA- 
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Ab  Doctor  Faufltiu  waited  in  court,  he  perceived  b 
certain  knight  wh(»  had  fallen  aaleep  in  a  bow' 
window,  with  his  head  out  ni  window.  The  whim 
took  the  doctor  to  fariten  on  hia  brow  the  unllen  of  a 
stag.  Presently  the  knight  was  ^)used  irom  hist  nap, 
when,  with  all  his  cllurtii,  he  could  not  draw  in  hib 
head,  on  account  of  iho  ontlere  which  grew  upuu  it. 
The  c4)urtierH  laughed  cxcceilingly  at  the  distrc^M  oi' 
the  knight,  and  when  they  had  Mufficienlly  diverted 
theiDK'lvcii,  FaUi^tUB  took  dIF  hiti  conjuration,  and  set 
the  liiii^nht  at  lilMTty. 

S<jon  aller  KaiiMud  retired  fn)m  Invpruok.  Mean- 
while the  knight,  having  conr-eivcd  a  high  rcMoutincnt 
against  the  (ronjuror,  wiiylaid  him  with  jioven  lior>c> 
men  on  the  road  hy  which  he  hiul  to  pabs.  FaufituK, 
however,  iicrceivcil  thcin.and  imnipdiateiy  made  him- 
self invisible.  Mcanwhih:  the  knigiit  spictl  on  every 
tiide  to  discover  the  conjuror;  but,  an  he  was  thus  era- 
ployed,  lie  heard  a  sudden  noiise  of  drumi<,  and  trum- 
peti»,  nnd  cymbalM,  and  Haw  a  regiment  of  hor^e  ad- 
vancing ugainrtt  him.  He  immediately  turned  off  in 
another  dirci'tioti;  but  wan  encountered  by  a  second 
regiment  of  horse.  TliiM  occurred  no  \esH  than  t»ix 
times  j  nnd  the  knight  and  hiit  (-omp:nil<m8  were  com- 
i>clled  to  surrender  at  discretion.  I'hcse  regiments 
were  h>  mnny  devils;  ond  FauMtus  now  appeared  in  n 
new  form  n>  the  general  of  tnih  nrmy.  He  obii^tHJ 
the  Krii^lii  und  his  parly  m  dii'mount,  and  give  up 
tJieir  Kuotiis.  T!ien  v.iih  a  fecennng  gtner.isiiy  he 
gave  ihi'm  new  hurhib  v.i.n  now  Hvsord.^.  Hul  this, 
was  idl  enchantment.  Tiie  i-wordii  prenently  lurneti 
into  switches;  and  the  hori^is,  plunging  into  a  river 
(in  their  wad.  vanished  from  liencnih  ihcir  riders,  who 
were  thoroughly  drenrhed  in  the  Mrcam,  and  sr  irtely 
MMpeti  with  their  lives- 
Many  of  Faui'ttib'c*  d(1u^ioIls  are  rather  remarkable 
08  tricks  of  merr}'  vexation,  than  ns  partaking  of  those 
9crion:<  injuries  whirh  we  niiuht  loi>k  for  in  an  imple- 
ment of  hell.  In  oho  instance  ho  ihquireJ  of  a  conn- ! 
Irvman  who  wns  driving  a  loiul  4if  hay,  what  compen- 
sation hi;  would  judgf*  reason  t Me  l(>r  the  dtX'ior's 
eating  as  much  of  his  hay  us  he  should  bo  inclined  to. 
The  v\agiirii.-r  repliiMl,  that  ii»r  half  a  stiver  Ome  lar- 
thiii^  he  should  he  wtdcuiiiu  to  eat  as  much  as  he 
))Ic.'u»cij.  The  doctor  pre>ently  fell  to,  and  ale  at  sueh 
a  rate,  that  the  pivihani  \\iu>  frightened  lest  his  whole 
load  should  be  (;t)ii3umt:d.  JIo  therefore  o^rcd  Fans- 
tiiM  a  gold  coin,  \ahie  twcnty-^evcn  shiilings,  to  be  off 
his  Imrgain.  The  doctor  took  it;  and  wiien  the  coun- 
tryman came  to  hi^  journey's  end,  he  found  his  cargo 
undiminished  even  by  a  single  blade. 

ArK>tlicr  time,  as  Fausius  v^as  walking  along  the 
road  near  Bruiibwiuk.  the  whim  took  him  of  asking  a 
wagoner  who  'ivas  driving  by,  to  treat  him  with  a 
ride  in  his  vehicle.  "  No,  1  will  not,"  replied  the 
l)oor;  *- my  horses  will  have  enough  to  do  to  drug 
their  proper  load."  "  Y(»u  churl,"  said  the  doctor, 
*'  since  you  will  not  let  your  wheels  carry  me,  you 
shall  carry  them  yourself  as  far  as  from  the  gates  of 
the  city."  The  wheels  then  detached  thMHelvea, 
and  flew  through  the  air  to  tho  gates  of  the  town, 
fnNn  which  ihey  came.  At  the  same  time  the  honet 
JM  to  tbegmund,  and  were  utterly  unable  to  raise 


themselves  up.  The  countijnuin,  frightened,  fell  oa 
his  knees  to  tho  doetur,and  promised,  if  ho  would  bt- 
give  him.  never  to  oflend  in  like  maimer  igiia. 
Fausios,now  relenting  a  litile,  bade  the  wagoner  Hkc 
a  handful  of  Fsnd  from  the  road,  and  scatter  it  on  hii 
horses,  and  they  would  be  well.  At  the  same  time 
he  directfHi  the  man  to  go  to  the  four  gates  of  Bnu» 
wick,  and  ho  would  lind  his  wheels,  one  at  eidi 
gate. 

In  another  instance,  Faust  us  went  into  a  fiir, 
mounted  on  a  noble  bcasi,  richly  ( upariiioncd,  ike 
sight  of  which  presently  brought  all  the  horsed 
cier.s  nlxjui  him-  Atier  considerable  hagizling.  hetl 
last  dis|io>ed  of  his  hor>c  to  a  dealer  for  a  handMOW 
price,  only  cnuiioiiing  him  at  parting  how-  he  rude  At 
hor^o  to  u;itcr.  The  doalcr,  dc.''pi^ing  the  caoiioQ 
that  had  been  given  him,  turned  his  horso  the  fiiri 
thing  towards  the  river,  lie  had,  however,  no  saaum 
plunged  in,  than  tho  horso  vHni>hed.  and  the  rider 
found  himself  seated  on  a  saddle  of  straw  in  the  mi' 
die  of  the  btreum.  With  diiliculty  he  waded  to  tbe 
shore,  and  immediately  inquiring  out  the  doctoKiinn, 
went  to  liiiii  to  complain  of  tlie  cheat.  He  wns  &> 
nn-tcil  to  Fausiub's  nxau.  and  entering,  found  theco- 
jurcr  on  Wia  )>cd.  ap|i:ircntly  asleep.  He  called  M 
him  lutilily.  but  llie  docir)r  iiMik  no  notice.  Workid 
up  bi.'yoTid  his  patience,  he  nr\i  laid  hold  of  FanslUif 
foot,  that  he  might  ruasi-  him  the  more  eflectiislif- 
What  was  his  surpriMS  to  liiid  tho  dtutor's  leg aiid 
font  como  ()(]'  in  his  hand  !  Fausius  screamed,  appa- 
rently in  ngoiiy  aiiil  pnin,  and  the  dealer  rait  uui  ti 
the  rtHiin  <ts  liist  ai  he  could,  thinking  that  he  had  ihr 
dovd  hf.-hind  luiu. 

In  one  instan<-e  three  young  nohleiiicn  applied  to 
Faustus,  having  lnren  \ery  dcsipnis  to  he  prt«i'r.t  si 
the  niarriag';  of  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  il 
Mentz,  but  having  ovi-r»iaid  the  time,  in  which  it 
would  havr'  !>ein  |K».-sil)lc,  by  any  human  incaiv.to 
ac'couijlish  ilio  journey,  F.iii.-.:us,  to  oblige  them, W 
them  inio  hi-«  garden,  and.  .<.prcading  a  hir;;c  luaslk 
u{»>-n  a  c:id>>s-pUt,  desirLd  them  to  ."lep  on  it,  itx 
placed  hilu^elf  in  (he  niiilM.  He  then,  recited  a  cei 
tain  lori.i  ol'  conjuratiim.  At  the  same  time  he  oa 
ditioned  with  them,  thai  they  should  on  no  acMUD 
h|HNik  ioan);one  at  ihr;  marria.ye,  and,  if  spiken  m 
should  not  answer  again.  Thry  wore  carrit^d  inviii 
bly  throuuii  the  air.  and  arrived  in  excellent  lio« 
At  a  I'crtain  moment  they  became  visible,  but  *eP 
still  l>ound  to  silence.  One  of  them,  however,  bfOb 
the  injunction,  and  amused  himself  with  the  rourticn 
The  constquencc  was,  that  v^hcn  the  other  two  wei» 
summone«i  by  the  doctor  to  return,  he  was  left  bi 
hind.  There  was  something  so  extraordinary  in  ihci 
sudden  ap(H'arance,  and  the  subsei^uent  disappeartf^ 
of  the  others,  that  he  who  remained,  was  put  in  pf< 

t 

BOO,  and  threatened  with  the  torture  the  next  dafi' 
he  would  not  make  a  full  disclosure.  Faust ui,  bo* 
ever,  retiirnod  before  break  of  day,  o|iened  the  gaH 
of  the  prison,  laid  all  the  guards  aaleep,  and  caffi* 
ofTthe  delinquent  in  triumph- 
On  one  occasion  Faust  us,  having  resolved  ti>  pal* 
jovial  evening,  took  some  of  hit  old  ooUege  ^ 
paniom  and  invited  them  to  make  free  with  the  At^ 
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bukop  of  Ssltzbuig'fl  «0lltr.    They  took  a   ladder, 
nd  Kalad  the  wall    Thejr  leated  themselvea  round, 
md  placed   a   three-legged   vioiil  with   bottle*   and 
gfawfi  in  the  middle.    They  were  in  the  heart  of 
dwr  mirth,  when  the  butler  made  his  apponronco. 
■nd  began  to  cry  thievea  with  all  hii  might.    The 
doctor  at  onre  conjured  him,  m>  that  he  could  neither 
ipnk  nor  move.    There  he  wan  obliged  tu  sit,  while 
FwHtiH  and  his  companions  tipped  every  vat  iti  ilio 
cellar.    They  then  carried  him  along  with  ihem  in 
nhimph.    At  length  they  came  to  a  lofiy  tree,  where 
Fimtui  ordered  them  to  stop ;  and  the  butler  was  in 
Ai  greatest  fright,  apprehending  that  thvy  would  do 
IB  lets  than  hang  him.    The  doctor,  however,  was 
eoBteoled,  by  his  art,  to  place  him  on  the  tnpmosi 
tnnch,  where  he  was  obliged  lo  remain,  trembling 
nd  almost  dead  with  the  rolJ,  till  certain  peasants 
CMB0  out  to  their  work,  whom  he  hailed,  and  final- 
ly, with  great  difficulty,  they  rescued  him  from  his 
lunfbl  eminence,   and   placed   him   safely   on   the 
gnnid. 

In  the  year  1533,  he  rode  out  of  Auerback's  wine 
erilir  io  Leipzig,  on  a  wine  barrel.  An  old  painting, 
itpNsenting  the  subject,  is  still  to  be  seen  thero. 

Ob  another  occasion,  Faustus  entertained  several  of 
iht  janiOT  members  of  the  Univenity  of  Wittemberg 
It  his  chambers.  One  of  them,  referring  to  the  exhi- 
kliaQ  the  doctor  had  made  of  Alexander  the  Great  to 
tile  Enperor  Charles  V.,  said  it  would  graiiiy  him 
above  all  things,  if  he  could  once  behold  the  famous 
Helen  of  Greece,  whose  beauiy  was  so  great,  as  to 
have  roused  ill  the  princes  oi'  her  country  to  arms, 
lod  ID  hare  occasioned  a  ten  year's  war.  Faustus 
BOlcd  to  indulge  his  curiosity,  provided  all  the 
ipany  would  engage  to  be  merely  mute  spectators 


a  skill  superior  to  his  own.  He  went,  and  was  in- 
visibly present  at  their  exhibition.  They  placed  be- 
side  them  a  ves&el  with  liquor,  which  they  pretended 
was  the  elixir  of  life,  info  which,  at  each  timo,  they 
threw  a  plant  resembling  the  lily,  which  no  sooner 
touched  the  liquor  than  its  buds  began  to  unfold,  and 
shortly  it  appeared  in  full  blosNom.  The  chief  con- 
jurer watched  his  opportunity;  and,  when  the  charm 
was  complete,  made  no  more  ado  but  struck  off  the 
head  of  his  fellow  that  was  next  to  him,  and,  dipping 
it  in  the  liquor,  adjusted  it  to  the  »h(»u]ders,  where  it 
became  as  Hccurely  Hxcd  aa  before  the  niicration. 
This  was  repcale<I  a  second  and  a  third  time.  At 
length  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  chief  conjurer  to 
have  his  head  smitten  ofT  Fatiatus  stood  by  invisibly, 
and  at  the  proper  time  broke  olT  the  flower  of  the  lily 
without  any  one  l)eing  aware  of  it.  The  head,  there- 
fore, of  the  princi|)al  conjurer  was  struck  off;  but  in 
vain  was  it  steeped  in  the  li^jiior.  The  other  con- 
jurers, were  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  diMippearance 
of  the  lily,  and  fumbled  for  a  long  time  with  tbe  old 
sorcerer's  head,  which  would  not  slick  on  in  any  posi- 
tion in  which  it  could  be  placed. 

Faustus  was  in  great  favor  with  the  Prince  of  An- 
hault.  On  one  occasion,  after  redid ing  some  days  in 
his  court,  heWiid  to  the  prince.  "  Will  your  highness 
do  mo  the  favor  to  partake  of  a  small  collation  at  a 
castle  which  belongs  lo  me  out  at  your  city  gates?" 
The  prince  graciouidy  contented.  The  prince  and 
princess  aci-onipanied  the  doctor,  and  found  a  caslle 
which  Faustus  had  erected,  by  magic,  during  the  pre- 
ceding night.  The  caslIe,  with  five  lofty  towers  and 
two  great  gates,  enclosing  a  spacious  court,  stood  in 
the  midst  of  a  beautiful  lake,  stocked  with  all  kindi 
of  Hrih,  and  every  variety  of  waterfowl.     The  court 


tf  tkc  scene.  This  being  promised,  he  leA  the  room, 
nd  pneently  brought  in  Helen.  She  was  precisely 
■  Homer  has  described  her,  when  she  stood  by  the 
■dt  of  Priam,  on  the  walls  of  Troy,  looking  on  tho 
Gncitti  cbieft.  Her  features  were  irresistibly  attrac- 
in;  md  her  full  moist  lips  weie  redder  than  the 
cherries.  Faust  as  shortly  afler  obliged  his 
with  her  bust  in  marble,  from  which  several 
npim  were  taken,  no  one  knowing  the  name  of  the 
vigioil  artist. 

No  Umg  time  elapsed  after  this,  when  the  doctor 
VH  engaged  in  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Hi»r,  at  Erfurth,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Ger- 
Mijr.  It  having  been  suggested  to  him  that  it  would 
^Vf  much  enhance  the  interest  of  hit  lecluros,  if  he 
vodU  exhibit  to  the  company  the  heroes  of  Greece 
BKily  as  they  appeared  to  their  contemporariei*. 
hmtus  obligingly  yielded  to  the  proposal.  The 
knei  of  the  Trojan  war  walked  in  procession  beliiro 
Ai  astonished  auditors,  no  lean  lively  in  the  rcpresen- 
Wni  than  Helen  had  been  shown  before,  and  each 
tf  Ihem  with  some  characteristic  attitude  and  striking 
ttprosiun  of  ooantenance. 

When  the  doctor  happened  to  be  at  Frankfort,  there 
*MM  there  four  conjurors,  who  obtained  vast  applause 
^  the  trick  of  euttiiif  oiT  one  another*!  heads,  and 
^■miog  then  on  again.  Faosini  was  eiaapeiated  at 
^pneeediof,  and  Nfaided  diem  ai  kfing  daim  to 


exhibited  all  sorts  of  animals,  besides  birds  of  every 
color  and  song,  which  flitted  fn)m  tree  to  tree.  The 
doctor  then  ushered  his  guests  into  the  hall,  with  an 
ample  suite  of  apartments  branching  oflT  on  each  side. 
In  one  of  the  largest  they  found  a  banquet  prepared, 
with  the  pope's  plate  of  gold,  which  Mephosiuphilea  . 
had  borrowed  for  the  day.  The  viands  were  of  the 
most  delicious  nature,  with  the  choicest  wines  in  the 
world.  Tho  banquet  being  over,  P'anstus  conducted 
the  prince  and  princess  back  to  the  palace.  Ceil,  be- 
fore ihey  had  gone  fur.  hapf>cniiig  to  turn  their  heads, 
they  saw  the  whole  castle  blown  up,  and  all  that  had 
been  prepared  for  the  occasioji,  vanish  at  ouco  in  a 
vaxt  volume  of  5re. 

One  Christmastime  Faustus  gave  a  grand  enter- 
tuinmenl  to  certain  diHririguished  persons  of  both 
*>exeH  at  Wittemberg.  To  render  the  s^eno  more 
splendid,  he  contrived  to  rxhiltit  a  memorable  invert 
Hion  of  the  seasons.  As  the  coni|»nriy  approached  the 
doctor's  hoube,  they  were  surpriwd  to  find,  though 
there  was  a  heavy  snow  through  the  neighboring 
fields,  that  Faustus's  court  and  garden  bore  not  the 
least  marks  of  tho  season,  but,  on  the  contrary,  wore 
green  and  blooming  as  in  the  height  of  summer. 
There  was  an  appearance  of  the  freshest  vegetal ioo, 
logether  with  a  beautiful  Tineyard,  aboonding  with 
grapes,  figs,  raspberriea,  and  an  eiuberance  of  iha 
finefl  froiii.    The  larga  led  Pio^enea  VMa  ^«tft  «^ 
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•weet  to  the  scent  as  the  eye,  and  looked  perfectly 
iresh  and  sparkling  wiih  dew. 

As  Faustus  was  now  approaching  the  last  year  of 
his  term,  he  seemed  rnsolved  to  pamper  his  appetite 
with  every  species  of  luxury,  He  carefully  accumu- 
lated all  Ihe  materials  of  voluptuousness  and  magnifi- 
cence. He  was  particularly  anxious  in  the  selection 
of  women  who  should  serve  for  his  pleasures.  He 
had  one  Englishwoman,  one  Hungarian,  one  French, 
two  of  Germany,  and  two  from  difierent  parts  of  Italy, 
all  of  them  eminent  for  the  perfection  which  charac- 
terized their  different  countries. 

As  Faustus's  demeanor  was  particularly  engaging, 
there  were  many  respectable  persons  in  the  city  in 
which  he  lived,  who  became  interested  in  his  welfare. 
These  applied  to  a  certain  monk  of  exemplary  purity 
of  life  and  devotion,  and  urged  him  to  do  every  thing 
he  oould  to  rescue  the  doctor  from  impending  destruc- 
tion. The  monk  began  wiih  him  with  tender  and  pa- 
thetic remonstrancee.  He  then  drew  a  fearful  pic- 
ture of  the  wrath  of  God,  and  the  eternal  damnation 
which  would  certainly  ensue.  He  reminded  the  doc- 
tor of  his  extraordinary  gifbi  and  graces,  and  told  him 
how  different  an  issue  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected  from  him.  Faustus  listened  attentively  to 
all  the  good  monk  said,  but  replied  mournfully  that  it 
waa  too  late,  that  he  had  despised  and  insulted  the 
Lord,  that  he  had  deliberately  sealed  a  solemn  com- 
pact to  the  devil,  and  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
going  back.  The  monk  answered,  *'  You  are  mis- 
taken. Cry  to  the  Lord  for  grace,  and  it  shall  still  be 
(iTen.  Show  true  remorse;  confess  your  sins;  abstain 
§at  the  future  from  all  acts  of  sorcery  and  diabolical 
interference,  and  you  may  rely  on  final  salvation." 
The  doctor,  however,  felt  that  all  endeavors  would  be 
Imfiiliw  Ho  found  in  himself  an  incapacity  for  true 
lepentance.  And  finally  the  devil  came  to  him.  re- 
proached him  for  breach  of  contract  in  listening  to 
the  pious  expostulations  of  a  saint,  threatened  that  in 
case  of  infidelity,  he  would  take  him  away  to  hell 
•ven  before  his  time,  and  frightened  the  doctor  into 
'  the  act  of  signing-  a  fresh  contract  in  ratification  of 
that  which  he  had  signed  before.  . 

At  length  Faustus  ultimately  arrived  at  the  end  of 
the  term  for  which  he  bad  contracted  with  the  devil. 
For  two  or  three  years  before  it  expired,  hii  character 
gradually  altered.  He  became  sul^ect  to  fits  of  des- 
pondency, was  no  longer  susceptible  of  mirth  and 
amusement,  and  reflected  with  bitter  agony  on  the 
close  in  which  the  whole  must  terminate.  Daring 
the  last  month  of  his  period,  he  no  longer  sought  the 
•ervices  of  his  infernal  ally,  but  with  the  utmost  un- 
willingness saw  his  arrival.  But  Mephostophiles  now 
attended  him  unbidden,  and  treated  him  with  biting 
aeoA  and  reproaches.  **  Tou  have  well  studied  the 
Scriptures,"  he  said,  "  and  ought  to  have  known  that 
jonr  safety  lay  in  worshipping  God  alooe.  You  sin- 
ned with  your  eyet  open,  and  can,  by  do  means,  plead 
jgnorance.  You  thought  that  twenty-four  years  was 
m  term  that  would  have  no  end ;  and  yon  now  aee 
how  mpidly  it  ie  flitting  away.  Tlie  term  for  which 
fMoold  youadf  to  the  devil  Is  a  Teiy  diflamnt  tfamg; 
vd^aAifflho  lapM  of  thooMiidi  of  agaip  tho  piwptet 


before  you  will  still  be  ai  onhounded  ai  ever.  Toi 
were  warned ;  you  were  earnestly  pressed  to  repiot 
but  now  it  is  too  late.'* 

After  the  demon  Mephostophiles  had  long  tormeBt 
ed  Faustus  in  this  manner,  he  suddenly  diaappearti 
consigning  him  over  to  wretchedness,  vezatioo,  oa^ 
despair. 

The  whole  twenty-four  years  were  now  expired 
The  day  before,  Mephostophiles  again  made  his  ap 
pearanco,  holding  in  his  hand  the  bond  which  tlu 
doctor  had  signed  with  his  blood,  giving  him  notiei 
that  the  next  day  the  devil,  his  master,  would  oonM 
for  hira,  and  advising  him  to  hold  himself  in  reodinam 
Faustus,  it  seems,  had  earned  himself  much  good 
will  among  the  younger  members  of  the  university,  b] 
his  agreeable  manners,  oy  his  willingness  to  obligv 
them,  and  by  the  extraonlinary  spectacles  with  whict 
ho  had  occasionally  diverted  them.  This  day  he  i» 
solved  lo  pass  in  a  friendly  fiirewell.  He  invited  i 
number  of  them  to  meet  him  at  a  house  of  public  !•• 
caption  in  a  hamlet  adjoining  to  the  city.  He  be^fdv 
a  large  room  in  the  house  for  a  banqueting  lOOBb 
another  apartment  overhead  for  his  gueata  to  oleap  ii^ 
and  a  smaller  chamber  at  a  little  distance  for  hianlt 
He  furnished  his  table  with  abundance  of  delicaciw 
and  wines.  He  endeavored  to  appear  among  tbHBJi 
high  spirits ;  but  his  heart  was  inwardly  sad. 

When  the  entertainment  was  over,  Faustna  ai< 
dressed  them,  telling  them  that  this  waa  the  hat  dqf 
of  his  life,  reminding  them  of  Ihe  wondeia  with  whick 
he  had  frequently  astonished  them,  and  infooaim 
them  of  the  condition  upon  which  he  had  held  Ibii 
power.  They,  one  and  all,  expressed  the  deepfll 
sorrow  at  the  intelligence.  They  had  had  the  idea  d 
something  unlawful  in  his  proceedings ;  but  their  M 
tions  had  been  very  far  from  coming  up  to  the  tmtk 
They  regretted  exceedingly  that  he  had  not  been  m 
reserved  in  his  communication  at  an  earlier  ptiiod 
They  would  have  had  recourse  in  his  behalf  to  Ih 
means  of  religion,  and  have  applied  to  pioua  men,  di 
siring  them  to  employ  their  power  to  intercede  will 
Heaven  in  his  favor.  Prayer  and  penitence  migl 
have  done  much  for  him;  and  the  mercy  of  Heave 
was  unbounded.  They  advised  him  still  to  call  apo 
God,  and  endeavor  to  secure  an  interest  in  the  ncri 
of  the  Saviour. 

Faustus  assured  them  that  it  was  all  in  vain,  ai 
that  his  tragical  fate  was  inevitable.  He  led  them 
their  sleeping  apartment,  and  recommended  to  the 
to  pass  the  night  as  they  could,  but  by  no  meal 
whatever  they  might,  happen  to  hear,  to  come  oat 
it ;  as  their  interference  could,  in  no  way,  be  bom 
cial  to  him,  and  might  be  attended  with  the  moat  i 
rious  injury  to  themselves.  They  lay  still,  therofoi 
as  he  had  enjoined ;  but  not  one  of  them  oonld  ck 
his  eyes. 

Between  twelve  and  one  in  the  night,  they  hai 
first  a  furious  storm  of  wind  round  all  sideaof.  tf 
house,  aa  if  it  would  have  torn  away  the  walla  Ao 
their  foundationi.  Thia  no  sooner  somewhat  abali 
than  a  noise  was  heard  of  discordant  and  violcat  h 
mng,  ai  if  the  hoooe  waa  fall  cf  all  ooiti  of  veHMHg 
laptOea,  hat  which  plain^  pracaaded  fiaaaAMm 
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dumber.  Nest  tbejr  hMid  the  doctor's  room-door 
Tehemently  bunt  open,  and  cries  for  help  uttered 
wiih  dreadful  agony,  but  in  a  half-sopprewed  voice, 
iriuch  presently  grew  fainter  and  fainter.  Then 
evcij  thing  became  •till,  ae  if  the  everlasting  motion 
of  the  world  was  suspended. 

Wben  at  length  it  became  broad  day,  the  students 
wcDt  in  a  body  into  the  doctor**  apartment ;  but  be 


was  nowhere  to  bo  seen ;  only  the  walls  were  found 
smeared  wiih  his  blood,  and  marks  as  if  his  brains  had 
been  dashed  out.  Ilia  Ixuly  wa»  Hiially  discovered  at 
some  distance  from  the  house,  his  limhs  dismembered, 
and  marks  of  great  violence  about  the  features  of  his 
face.  The  students  gathered  up  the  mutilated  parts 
ef  his  body,  and  afforded  them  private  burial  at  the 
,  Temple  of  Mars,  in  the  village  where  he  died. 
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What  is  this  pasulnf  scene  ? 

A  peevish  April  dny— 
A  little  sun— a  little  rain— 
And  then,  nigiit  sweeps  upon  the  plain. 

And  all  things  fade  awray. 


Kiaxi  WuiTB. 


Ta  boarders  were  at  breakfiwt.  The  Uack  wait- 
in  dapped  briskly  up  and  down  the  double  line  of 
Idihi^  the  catlery  and  the  crockery  jingled  merrily, 
■d  hme  masses  of  toast,  omelette,  ham,  chicken,  fish 
ad  Meak  rapidly  vanished.  CauldioDs  of  coffee  and 
tnof  tea  were  required  to  wet  the  whistles  of  the 
mo  bimdred  and  odd  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were 
doiif  their  dijtumtr, 

lUk  of  a  Scotch  breakftst!  pooh !  <«  the  land  o' 
akfls**  never  saw  a  spread  to  equal  the  matinal  meal 
i!  a  wsQ-kept  American  hotel.  We  can  alk>w  them 
ihs  Highland  noiroock,  and  the  kipper  salmon,  and 
As  oat  cske,  and  the  "  bannocks  o'  barley  meal,*'  and 
the  dried  venison,  «nd  the  parritch,  and  the  erowdie, 
lilhsr  brose  or  stir-a-bont,  and  the  wee  drap  o'  Farin- 
iMh  tossttle  aqiieasy  stosaach  afler  such  an  ollapodri- 
dir-we  can  give  "  the  land  o'  the  leal"  all  these,  and 
bMihembyastring!  Talk  of  a  P^isiand^^ner  a 
kfimrdkae,'  if  we  cannot  play  as  good  a  fork  as 
tFnodinian,  let  na  ate  our  knives  about  our  jugu- 
In!  We  chatter,  in  the  innocence  of  oor  hearts, 
ibout  their  eqfi  au  laUi  why,  an  American  landlord 
WQoU  be  lynched  if  he  dared  to  insult  his  boardeia 
*itt  the  vreak  decoctioD  of  the  Mocha  berry,  or  the 
Pdlry  sky-bine  apology  lor  milk,  which  the  gene- 
'^  of  the  keepers  of  the  eafis  dispense  to  the  ill- 
^  poUic  of  Paris.  I  have  been  there,  and  I 
^Qowit. 

Dr.  Kitchener,  who  rules  the  roast  on  matteia  of 
^bnlar  moment,  dogmatises  from  experience  that  a 
fcod  meal  puts  every  body  in  a  good  humor,  and  our 
*^eaUasc,  superlative  in  quality  as  quantity,  proved 
'lie  fact  "  Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles," 
5^  round  the  board.  Smart  sentences  and  slices  of 
oofiee-cops  and  compliments,  eggs  and  flummery, 
banded  about,  and  responsive  grins  illuminated 
eooDienaDces  of  the  muffin  monoben.  In  short, 
^  an  oM  lady  in  a  closely  rolled  cap  and  minutely 
^^ted  eape,  with  a  pair  of  finely-firamed  glassss  bo- 
^^nddSng  her  nose,  said,  as  I  dropped  the  fifUi  lamp 
^  ^lysiallised  auehariiia  iaio  her  cap  of  ffeeo— 
""Ifiiy  bod/  sQMshow  mOm  on  •»/  My»  tad 


The  edibles  and   potables   were  duly  conquered, 
and  the  victors,  resigning  their  spoons,  began  to  ar- 
range the  business  of  the  morning.    For  many  days 
the  weather  had  been  serene  and  summer-like.    A 
sea  breeze,  balmy  as  the  breath  of  Venus,  the  ocean- 
bom,  had  alleviated  the  excess  of  the  dog-day  heat, 
and  mosquitoes  and  blue  devils  were  driven  far  inland. 
Every  possible   vehicle,  "land  carack  or  water  ca- 
rack,"  had  been  engaged  for  the  day  ;  fishing  parties, 
shooting  partiee,  pic  nic  parties,  walking  parties,  riding 
parties,  dining  parties,  beach  parties,  wood  parties, 
blackberry  parties — in  duetts,  trios,  quartette,  quin- 
tettes, sestettes,  septettes,  and  octaves — all  were  har- 
uoniouflly  inclined,  when  a  ber,  a  double  bar,  wu 
put  to  their  proceedings.     A  little  Frenchman  who 
had  been  under  the  piazza,  returned  with  an  elongated 
phiz — and  shrugging  up  his  shoulders  as  he  wiped  his 
silk  hat  with  his  blue  handkerchief,  said  to  the  friend 
whose  buggy  he  was  to  have  shared,  "  Que  ferons 
nous?  il  pleut." 

"  What  does  he  say  f " 

**  He  says  that  it  rains." 

"  Rains  ?  impossible  !" 

Every  body  turned  their  attention  to  the  doors  and 
windows.  It  did  rain ;  and  the  first  glance  convinced 
them  that  it  was  not  a  passing  shower— a  sprinkle 
and  stop— or  a  violent  pour-down, "  too  heavy  to  last 
long,"  but  a  regular  set-in,  steady-going  rain.  Aqua- 
rius had  emptied  his  jars  into  the  filtering  pots  of  the 
clouds,  and  was  giving  a  most  extensive  watering  to 
the  dry  and  dusty  earth. 

How  can  I  describe  the  effects  of  this  sudden  damp 
on  the  propagators  of  parties  and  their  partisans  f  The 
ladies  joined  in  a  chorus  of  "  Dear,  dear!"  "  What  a 
pity!"  "My!"  "Lor!"  and  " Good  gracious !"  while 
the  men  grumbled  a  very  respectable  base.  All  egress 
was  stopped  for  the  day — and  as  the  feline  quadruped 
said  when  she  began  to  masticate  her  caudal  extremi- 
ty, afler  being  locked  up  for  a  month  in  an  empty 
bouse,  "it*s  not  always  agreeable  to  be  throwQ 
upon  year  own  resources.''  Good  hunKNr,  the  imfiul- 
ing  accompanimem  of  Uvgo  asaambiiii,  mnad  lh* 
tide,  and,  giviog  «|^  lA  Ite  al  fraif  «iQft,  iS^  ^notawk 
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^itiw  Ml  round  tho  drawing  room,  in  lillle  groop^ 
■Od  iried  (o  while  awsy  the  lims. 

I  relired  Lo  my  dormiroTy,  ibrew  myielf  upon  (he 
bad,  uxl  deroured  i  large  portiuB  of  xbe  Rocky  »iun- 

The  liin  coniinued  :  I  heard  in  JuU  pauering  on 
Jhs  window  ee  it  rallied  in  ihe  giuh  of  ihe  Ha  giui, 
and  dwwned  the  rumbling  of  the  lurf  which  bmhe 
heavily  on  the  beech  IwnBBih.  I  peeped  obmail ;  Ihe 
fiih-hawk,  with  rapid  flighl.  ivai  iciurning  ftum  hii 
fowling  ground,  upwiiho  di«ianl  shoal,  and  making 
wing  lo  Ihe  faalne-ei  ofihe  «ide  aali  marah. 

I  relumed  lo  iho  draHing-room  nboul  noon,  lo  no.  , 
tice  Ihe  eflaow  of  Iha  wealher  upon  ihe  crowd  of  di- 
Unati.  Let  lu  walk  round  tho  ruom,  niiks  our  ob-  < 
a«T>tioiu  on  Ihe  varioua  gronps.  and  lialen  lo  their  | 
Mmarki.     I  am  fldiuainlcd  wiih  nearly  all  out  boanJ- 

ObwrTe  that  group  in  the  comer,  near  Ike  large 
window  Ihat  looki  out  lo  windward,  where  Ihe  lilile 
girl  ii  vainly  hoping  lo  find  a  bit  of  blue  iky.     Thai 
ptily  wai  to  have  pic-nicked  in  the  wood»,  by  Ihe  tide 
of  ■   murmuring  alreani— Iho   preparalioni  were  all 
made,  the  wine  boliled,  and  the  chicheni  boiled  anil 
bukelrd.  The  chUdren  have  but  juii  finlihed  crying  ai 
IheiJ  diiappoiniment ;  Ihe  papa  originally  oppoaed  Ihe 
parly,  but  wai  compelled  to  auccumb  lo  Ihe  auperinr 
diclom  of  hia  wife,  who  i>  angry  become  ihe  ii  now 
unable  lo  carry  out  her  plan— while  the  poor  hubby 
may  not  indulge  in  a  Iniimpbanl  lilile  giggle  at  ihe  j 
biluie  of  Ihe  oppoiilion,  fcr  he  knowi  Ihai  hig  deaty'o  | 
Umpei  haa  roceiveJ  a  aiifficienl  aauring  lo  embiiti-r  j 
lb*  neil  ftnnighi  of  hia  life.     The  eldeel  daughler,  j 
that  fat  girl  wiih  ihe  large  gray  eyeB,lamen«  the  daj  a 
watooH:  for  Mr.  John  SmiBglea  waa  lo  have  been  uf 
(he  party,  and  he  ii  auch  a  nice  man,  with  suih  ni'^e 
Whiaken,  and  doe*  aay  luch  a  light  of  nice  Ihingi ! 

Hark  to  the  aquare-headed  old  fallow  yonder— how. 
be  grnmbleB. 

■'Rain!  rain!  that'a  my  fortune!  I  came  Jo».n 
lart  nighl  only,  and  here  ifa  raining  can  and  di^  at. 
nady.  I  can  alop  but  Ihres  day>,  and  111  wagar  niy 
eipenwi  il  raini  all  the  lime.  While  I  iioppol  ui 
borne,  nothing  but  nunahine,  roundaboula,  straw  hais, 
and  penpiraiiun.  I  came  down  hero  to  enjoy  myaelf 
—nothing  but  *pllah-i|daah  and  aluah.  I  knew  when 
I  alarted,  thai  it  would  rain.    I  know  thai  il  will  rftin 


YouDg  Lot*  hia  airian  MuUftU. 

Bui  ha  will  have  no  bnUiefa. 
..  Yaw— y-aw!  cuiMd  ileapy  bimcaa,  by  >^'. 
[■om-yaw- what  ahall  we  do,  e-hl    The  im^ 
,lley  ia  full  lo  ihe  bung,  and  Ihe  billiard-tonn  ■  laObf 
■xft ;  all  Ihe  miut  haa  abaquatilaled,  and  julapa  m    . 
hingalhalwere.  Yaw!  lahall  gap»  "l^^'"'""* 
aW,  I  do  belioTO,  and  one  can't  go  to  bad  whM  <M^    , 
,fily  jiial  got  up.     How  are  we  lo  keap  up  Iha  MM. 


delight  ■ 


lill  I  am  giHie." 

-  Then,  lir,  it  waa  unkind  lo  damp 
aaveralhundftnl  pcrKin.,  by  cnming  hare  lo' pour  ci,! 
water  on  ihe  enjoy  menu  of  your  fellow  crealuiei  — 
You  are  out  Jonah;  and  tome  of  iheio  ladiei  fi.il 
their  diiappoinlmenn  «o  bilieriy,  ihal  if  ihcy  kntii 
your  predeatination  to  wet  weaiher,  they  would  lhn.» 
you  inio  Ihe  lea  lo  proplialo  Ihe  elamenla." 

The  coquette  hai  hac  uaual  pany  of  beaui  aboui 
ber,  and  ia  ditpeming  her  accuttomed  generality  of 
Milliant  imilea,  deapite  the  gloominata  of  Ihe  day.  t 
wiU  wager  a  baikot  orCEil  da  Perdrii  that,  beanliful 
M  abo  ia,  iha  diei  unmarried— all  men  daapiaa  a  con 
Bnaad  eoquaila.  Aa  the  old-achool  arribbler  aija: 
I  wnid  wt  liTa  M  haar  It  told 
J%H  mm  waa  mada  anmhaii  i 


hi" 

"Go  a  gin  iling;  aneak  lo  my  anooiay,  and  l«  * 
titnimer  away  at  old  aledge  far  a  We,  u  Hr.  Wds 
aya." 

Tho  young  men  were  moving  lo  put  their  d^pi 
Ti  eieculion.  v.hen  a  qiriel.  quakar-looking  gaullMM 
mlted  one  of  Ihero  on  tho  ihoulder.  and  «aid— 

■Have  a  care,  Charlea,  thai  your  wife  doM  tf 
nave  a  broken  rib  before  linig." 

"  How  ao,  my  dear  airl  Yonder  aha  aila,  m6m^ 
iVee  fpim  danger." 

"Notquite,  Ifberhuabuid  Toioa  biMalfattl 
gaming  table,  will  ihe  not  have  a  irollam  riiP 

"Ha!  ha!  alrange  method  of  lepDoC  Da  ■! 
alarm  youraelf,  lir ;  all  the  eOect  of  the  weUbM.  It 

Look  at  that  pteliy  little  (airy-fcnnad  emlm»\ 
She  can  barely  reckon  her  fifloenth  birth  Jay,  y*  * 
uTe«,  and  drcami  that  ahe  ia  beloved.  The  chiaa 
ine  ilayi  at  another  houie,  and  waa  to  have  mat  a|i 
ipcin  the  beach.  She  ia  allirod  for  Iha  widiad* 
ilroll-ahB  will  not  believe  that  the  rain  ooa  laat;  ^ 
liaa  drawn  her  rhair  apart  from  her  frieiidB,uid  wk* 
her  pretty  litlle  feel  induairiouily  beat  Iha  davil'i  * 
100,  ibe  caata  a  reproachful  glanee  at  Iho  atevay  ■* 
dowa,  and  ihioki  that  he  mighl  have  come,  »llboa|k  II 
doea  rain  a  little. 

"  1  aaid  il  would  rain."  eiclalmed  one  oTlboaaTq 
knowing  gentlemen  who  are  ever  peataring  oa  "* 
dieir  poilridit  propheciea. 

"  So  did  I,"  eiclaimed  another.  "  Thoao  poij"* 
did  not  jump  about  ao  near  in  ahore  for  nothiog— •■ 
the  (an  lel  ted  and  etreaky— and  the  cat  tabbed  hi 
ear— and  the  piga  grunled— and  the  ducka  acraaM 

like  mad and    my  dog   barked  all  night — and  ■ 

eona  Ihrobbod  dreadful.  All  of  them  aufa  dp*  ' 
rain,  and  never  mm  proving  true." 

"1  wBi  in  England  at  lbs  lime  oT  Ihe  demna 
George  the  Third,  and  w«i  aianditig  in  the  vicinity 
Si.  Jamei'i  Palace,  when  the  heralda  and  puiauivai 
marched  forth  lo  proclaim  Ihe  acceation  of  the  a 
sovereign.  George  the  Fourth.  Il  waa  a  miaermble  V 
day,  genllemen.  na  dull  and  deplaiable  tta  it  ia 

The  Budiiora  turned  MWttida  Iba  windowa,  t 
■ighed  aadiUy- 

-  1  wat  compelled  lo  remain  among  the  mob  !■ 

apm  Bb«el,  being  unahla  lo  pmuta  ahelter,  ImI 

aniieiy  lo  aee  one  of  England'a  mooareha  proataia 

of  Iha  waaihar.    Tha  I 


carae  down  in  on( 


ccmplelely  dimcbed,  and  it  wia  aTidMit  Uiat  < 
WW  ■  Iraab  band  «t  the  ibreinf  panpfc  ji^  »  ■■ 
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fikfa  drew  ap  Ibr  the  purpoit  of  reading  the  procla- 
WMtkuL  During  tbie  interregnani,  for  mich  it  wee— 
one  nooarch  being  dead,  and  the  other  not  proclaim- 
ed, a  poor  fellow,  wboae  hat  was  eoddened  out  of 
ihape,  looked  up  at  the  cloode  a*  ihe  additional  iro- 
petoi  wee  given  to  the  (ailing  etreeni,  and  Mid,  in  a 
qiiH,  qoaint  way,  *  Pray,  sir.  ii  thii  George  the  Third'i 
ma,  or  George  the  Fourth's  ?* " 

**  11  pleut  bien  fort,  monsieur,**  said  the  Frenchman 
to  a  foll-grown  dandy,  in  hopes  of  making  himself 
agictable.  The  dandy  was  flattered  at  being  address- 
id  ia  French,  and  robbed  his  hand  through  his  hair, 
■  be  endeavored  to  recollect  his  three  quarters  in- 
Unetioai  eayiog,  in  answer,  "  Oui,  mossu,  oui— beau- 
cnp  de  pleut — excessively— all  day— oui." 

Tliere  are  two  persons  in  the  comer  jronder,  who 

care  but  little  for  the  weather.     By  the  6xedne88  of 

her  full  blue  eye,  and  the  close  compression  of  her 

^  snd  the  vermeil  of  her   burning  cheekn,  he  is 

pnring  forth  his  vow  of  endless  love !     IIow  his  eyes 

qaikle— his  lips  tremble  with  the  fervor  of  liis  speech ! 

8ss,hehas  gently  taken  her  fair,  white  hand — ob- 

■nre  her  glance — said  it  not   millions  i  her  futo  is 

nled.    She  ia  suddenly  pale — but,  now,  how  deep 

Am  Uosh !  the  traitor  blood  rushed  violently  to  the 

knrt,  bat.  alarmed  perhaps  at  the   violence  of  its 

bettings,  conrsed  back  with  redoubled  potency  to  il- 

lame  that  peachy  cheek.     Let  us  not  interrupt  them, 

an  call  them  from  their  intensities  to  the  dullness  of 

ou  every  day  lile. 

What  nolo  them  is  the  world  beside 
With  an  its  change  of  time  and  tide  T 
Its  living  things,  its  earth,  its  sky — 
Are  nothing  to  their  mind  and  eye. 
And  heedless  aa  the  dead  are  they 

Of  aught  amund,  above,  beneath  ; 
As  if  all  else  had  pasit'd  away. 

They  only  for  each  other  breathe. 


Tbtt  bald-headad  elderly  gentleman  at  the  mid- 

&  window,  has    thrust  both    his  hands   into   his 

tntehes  pockets,  and  sports  a  phiz  that  speaks  of 

ptn  dubiety.    His  fat  and  rolling  chin  rests  solemnly 

>pon  his  cheat ;  hia  lips  pout  frowningly;  and  he  looks 

<W  open  the  wet  world  with  a  dry  eye,  and  longs  for 

ifMe  at  quoits.     Not  that  he  ever  played  at  quoits, 

*&d  in  fine  weather  would  as  soon  think  of  tarring  his 

Maiden  aunt,  as  of  pitching  a  heavy  quoit.    It  is  the 

Pwenity  of  human  natore^the  ground  is  all  swamp 

**Ht  ii  impossible  to  go  out^— and  he  longs  for  a  game 

M  qooits. 

Hie  companion— at  the  window,  not  in  fellowship, 

^  ibey  have  been  standing  together  above  an  hour. 

>e^  is  they  have  not  been  introduced  to  each  other, 

^  ooniae  it  would  be  improper  to  speak  (they  do  ma- 

^^  theee  thiop  better  in  France)^is  a  short,  bottle- 

^lellied,  round-headed,  red-whiskered  fellow ;  he  ia  in 

^  contemplative  mood,  and  thinks  that  he  is  deeply 

^Uikiiig.    Ha  haa  observed  the  progrem  of  seventeen 

^ii»tepi  m  tbey  i^ided  down  the  dull  rarlace  of 

^gjiaiy  pan**  wd  lie  aodaavond  lo  get  ap  a  train 

^tfVNglK  eboat  the  jaqfiam  ofhmma  lAfc    He  wml 


nearly  catching  a  glimpse  of  an  idea  from  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  when  his  attention  was  arrested  by 
the  constant  wagging  of  the  left  ear  of  a  cart  horse* 
tied  to  the  palings  of  the  house.  He  is  now  concen- 
trating the  whole  force  of  his  mental  energy  to  the 
solv^meni  of  that  extraordinary  propensity  in  a  well- 
soaked  horse. 

The  ladies  are  retiring  to  dress  for  dinner.  Observe 
the  g^ce  of  that  beauteous  girl,  with  the  Spanish  cast 
of  countenance,  and  yet  her  delicately  polished  brow, 
and  fine  fioft  eyes  with  their  rich  fringed  lids,  would 
remind  you  of  Itnlia's  sunny  clime.  Is  she  not  tran- 
scendently  lovely  T  Such  must  have  been  the  style 
of  bcouty  that  drew  the  angels  down,  when  they  fon 
sook  their  empyrean  home,  and  dwelt  on  earth  ena- 
mored of  the  daughters  of  men.  I  saw  that  lady  at 
church  yesterday,  nnd  wn««o  charmed  with  the  devo- 
tional modesty  of  her  conduct,  and  the  beauty  of  her 
expressive  face,  tlint  I  could  have  thrown  myself  at 
her  feet,  ond  h.ive  bowed  down  nml  worshipped  her. 

Here — [loep  through  that  window,  nnd  obuerve  that' 
poor  dovil  of  n  dandy,  Fitting  on  the  arm  of  the  bench, 
under  the  piszza.  HiH  cigar,  without  which  he  can- 
not cxJHt,  excludes  him  from  the  presence  of  the  la- 
dies and  the  comforts  of  the  drawing-rorim.  The 
heaviness  of  the  atmoftphere,  nnd  the  dulliictn  of  the 
day,  are  almojit  too  much  for  ihc  poor  creature's  spirits. 
ilow  prettily  ho  taps  bin  French  boot  with  the  end  of 
his  rattan !  how  complacenily  he  twists  the  curl  of  his 
whisker  !  Ilark !  with  a  face  as  long  an  a  two  dollar 
tea  board,  and  a  voice  as  lugubrious  as  a  wood-split- 
ter's cry  in  a  snow  storm,  he  is  actually  trying  to  ca- 
rol tho  words  of  *'  Begone  Dull  Care."  It  is  a  failure — 
the  foul  fiend  has  him  hip  and  thigh. 

Dinner!  dinner! — what  a  relief! 


The  incnl  parsed  heavily  n»ul  <lrcar — ihe  men  set 
in  fiir  heavy  drink!>,  and  the  ladies  retired  to  their 
rooms.  I  was  dozing  over  tho  remainder  of  my  book, 
when  I  was  suddenly  arou-^ed  by  the  lively  voice 
of  the  little  Frenchman,  who  was  pointing  might  and 
main  to  tho  north-east,  and  bhouling,  loadly,  as  the 
idlen  hastened  to  his  summons, 

"  Voyez  quel  superbe  arc  en-ciel !" 

"So  there  is!  see — a  splendid  rainbow — we  slialf 
have  fino  weather  now.     You  know  the  rustic  adage^ 

A  rainbow  at  morning 

Is  the  farmer's  warning ; 

A  rainbow  at  night 

Is  the  farmer's  delight. 

» 

A  burst  of  joy  ran  through  the  house.  The  cloudr 
broke — the  rain  disappeared — tho  son  peeped  out,  and 
in  ten  minutes  lime,  a  numerous  wagon  train  and 
auxiliaries  were  splashing  down  the  green  lanes,  and 
rattling  the  shower  drops  from  the  leaves  of  the  road- 
side trees.  Loud  voices  and  merry  laughter  resounded 
through  the  glade — like  children  escafied  from  school, 
the  boarders  rejoiced  in  their  liberty,  and  hoped  no 
more  lo  experience  the  YMnon  of  «l  ^ali  'V>vi  ^^  ^ 
Wateriiig  Place.  ^ 
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LETTERS     OF    SALATHIEL,    THE    WANDERING   JEW, 


TO    SOLOMON    BEN    ISRAEL    OF    JEEUBALBM. 


LETTER    I. 

N«w  York,  June  1, 1836. 

My  Bbothk&t— I  call  you  my  brothor,  for  you  are 
the  only  living  roan  to  whom  I  have  communicated 
the  terrible  secret  of  my  protracted  existence.  You 
only  know  the  extent  of  my  wanderings;  you  alone 
IttTe  the  means  of  conjecturing  what  may  be  the  na- 
ture of  my  joys  and  sorrows,  my  feelings  and  habits; 
you  are  the  only  one  M^ho  can  in  any  degree  sympa- 
thise with  me ;  and  to  you  alone  will  I  communicate 
my  views  of  what  claims  my  notice  in  this  new 
world,  to  which  I  have  at  length  found  my  way. 

I  have  already  informed  you  that  Columbus  was 
one  among  the  many  whom  I  may  very  properly  term 
my  old  acquaintance— not  so  very  old  neither ;  for  it  is 
but  little  more  than  three  hundred  years  since  I  ac> 
conmudated  him  with  a  loan  of  a  thousand  dallars  to 
mid  him  in  his  famous  outfit  at  Palos.  I  have  his  note 
for  it  now,  among  the  papers  which  1  left  in  my 
portable  desk  in  the  care  of  my  friend  Verrazani,  in 
Venice;  for  Columbus  being  rather  a  favorite  of 
mine,  and  a  very  worthy  man,  and  unfortunate  withal, 
I  never  had  the  heart  to  ask  him  for  the  money.  Lit- 
tle do  these  men  of  yesterday,  among  whom  I  am  just 
now  sojourning,  think  how  considerably  I  contributed 
towards  the  discovery  of  their  country.     If  I  recollect 


sity  of  always  preserving  a  strict  inctg.,  I  go  ikQ| 
as  quietly  and  as  noiselessly  as  may  be.  Of  coan»I 
brought  no  letters  with  me,  except  a  single lettsrif 
creflit  from  Verrazani  to  a  banker  here,  wlio,fiDaBf 
familiarity  with  the  language,  probably  takes  mtht 
an  English  Jew;  and  from  his  conversation  I  sapfM 
he  has  settled  it  in  his  mind  that  the  object  of  Bf 
visit  is  trade,  whenever  I  shall  have  become  «# 
cieniiy  acquainted  with  the  country  to  take  an  aeiiil 
part  in  its  commerce.  I  believe  I  shall  homor  Ah 
notion  of  his,  especially  as  it  appears  to  be  hardly  p» 
Bible  for  the  people  here  to  understand  how  a  an 
can  have  any  other  object  in  this  world  than  to  wA 
money,  as  their  phrase  is.  This  appears  to  be  fti 
grand  subject  of  all  their  thoughts  and  hopes.  It  9 
pears  to  me  that  nearly  all  their  conversation  rsirti 
to  this ;  and  all  their  actions  are  ultimately  referred  fe 
this  point. 

I  have  taken  lodgings  at  one  of  the  principal  holal 
of  the  city;  and  as  1  have  generally,  of  late  yeari,befli 
accustomed  to  the  attendance  of  a  servant,  I  haveja 
provided  myself  with  one,  who  is  a  native  of  tk 
easternmost  of  the  states,  Maine.  He  was  sent  up  t 
my  sitting  room  this  morning  by  the  landlord,  to  wboi 
he  had  applied  for  employment  He  came  in  ss  I  m 
taking  my  chocolate,  and  planting  himself  in  frooto 
me,  affiirded  me  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  delibent 


rightly,  it  was  a  full  twentieth  of  the  whole  cost  of !  survey  of  his  dress  and  address.  He  wore  a  short  Ub 


his  famous  expedition. 

But  I  must  not  amuse  you  with  recollections.  You 
will  feel  more  interest  in  my  present  than  my  past 
adventures ;  and  I  must  hasten  to  inform  you  how  I 
fitre  in  this  portion  of  that  peopled  wilderness^  the 
world. 

Before  my  arrival  at  the  metropolis  of  the  Ameri- 


coat,  of  an  awkward  cut,  with  sleeves  seme  mchei  lo 
short,  so  that  his  large  hands  looked  like  shovels  dt 
pending  on  each  side  of  him.  His  waistcoat  wn  < 
red  plush ;  and  his  pantaloons,  which  were  rather  ti 
short,  were  of  striped  cotton  stuff  His  hair  m 
straight  and  greasy,  and  a  portion  of  it  viraa  tied  is  1 
eel-skin  by  way  of  cue.  Hie  countenance  wts  fie 
I,  which  they  call  New  York,  I  had  paid  so  little  '  and  fair,  with  an  expression  of  mingled  siraplieily  ■< 

attention  to  the  progress  of  Columbus's  new  world,    shrewdness. 

that  I  was  rather  surprised  at  the  extent  and  popu-  1      "  Well,  young  nuin,"  said  I,  **  what  are  your  eo 

lousness  of  the  place.     Surprised,  I  say ;  meaning  of   roands  ? 

course  that  qualified  sort  of  surprise  which  is  possible 


in  one  who  has  seen  so  much  of  the  world  as  I  have. 
Indeed  I  think  if  any  one  con  lay  claim  to  the  "  Ail 
oelmtrari**^ of  Horace,  it  mtist  be  myself.  If  not 
greatly  surprised,  however,  I  have  certainly  been 
considerably  amused  at  what  I  have  here  observed. 

The  city  is  well  enough — a  well-built  town,  and  a 
place  apparently  of  considerable  business.  But  it  is 
the  people  who  afifurd  me  the  most  amusement.  They 
are  certainly  a  very  curious  race,  and  their  manners, 
customs  and  character  have  aflbrded  me  many  subjects 
of  reflection  and  speculation. 

It  ia  always  an  object  with  me,  you  know,  to  attract 
aa  little  attentkio  as  possible.  I  consider  myself  merely 


'<  Mr.  Brown,"  be  replied,  "  told  me  you  wanted 
hired  man,  and  as  I  have  just  come  on  here,  ft 
down  east,  on  purpose  to  hire  out,  I  thought  it  woi 
be  polite  just  to  call  and  let  you  know." 

**  I  am  very  particularly  obliged  to  you.  Have  ) 
ever  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a  gentleman's  servan 

"  Why,  sir,  we  never  have  any  servants  in  I 
country,  except  the  ofllicerB  of  government,  wIhh  ] 
know,  are  the  servants  of  the  people.  But  I  hav*  bi 
Squire  Jones's  hired  roan  for  more  than  a  twti 
month." 

'<  Hired  man — Ah !  yes.  I  underitind  tho  dM 
tion.  80  you  are  willing,  as  a  partie«kr  fitv«r  •»  I 
to  become  my  hired  ma&t    Fmfi  m,  whtt  wigM 


M  igmclMtor  in  the  world — and  being  under  the  aeqee- 1  you  expect  f* 
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im 


1  the  country  w«  always  have  ten  dollars 
i  found.  I  calculate  twelve  doUan  would 
nigb  here  in  the  city." 
to  say,  twelve  doHara  and  your  board  and 

»  dollan  and  board.  But  if  you've  a  mind 
the  clothes,  I  should  like  it  all  the  better." 
I  should  prefer  that  arrangement.  Can 
id  writer 

I  be  a  disgrace  to  New  EIngland  if  I  had 
»  be  out  of  my  time,  and  could  n*t  do  such 
It,  and  cipher  to  double  fellowship  toa" 
'ell.  Ciphering  to  double  fellowship  is 
ing  I  want  in  a  hired  man.  So  you  may 
with  roe ;"  and,  finishing  my  breakfast,  I 
my  tailor's,  and  had  him  fitted  out  in  a 
would  suit  equally  well  for  a  body  ser- 
nvate  secretary;  into  both  of  which  offices 
nsider  Jonathan  Long  as  fairly  installed.  I 
id  him  useful  in  mure  ways  than  one.*' 
ner,  I  had  a  hired  gig  brought  to  the  door, 
take  a  ride,  Jonathan  driving.  When  we 
seated  in  the  vehicle,  he  inquired  which 
d  go.  «« You  have  been  about  the  city, 
9n  may  drive  round  a  little  by  way  of  air- 
e  me  to  those  parts  which  you  have  found 
ting."  I  gave  him  this  liberty  in  order  to 
nething  of  his  bent ;  for  I  look  upon  him 
ype  of  his  countrymen,  and  am  determined 
a  a  study. 

ir,"  he  replied,  "  if  you  have  no  objection 
ide  out  and  see  the  '  up  town  lots,'  which 
naking  their  fortunes  on  so  fast    Perhaps 
e  to  go  in  for  a  few  of  thenL" 
elL     Drive  on." 

ring  through  the  long,  populous  and  busy 
I  Broad  way,  for  several  miles,  we  got  clear 
and  came  to  an  open  place,  where  some 
rere  laying  out  the  ground  into  house  lots, 
spot  roust  have  been  four  or  five  miles 
Iging  and  a  mile  boyond  the  suburbs.  I 
ithan  to  stop, and  alighting,  we  walked  up 
who  had  ju.«t  completod  their  survey  of  a 
3,000  square  feet. 

r,"  said  1  to  one  of  the  n)cn,  "  what  may 
a  of  this  lot  r 

r,"  he  replied,  "  it  wu^  sold  last  week  for 
d  dollars,  and  yesterday  it  was  sold  again 
nisand ;  ami  as  there  was  a  dispute  about 
',  we  have  had  it  to  survey  over  again." 
I  like  to  know,"  fa  id  Jonathan,  putting  in 
hat  the  folks  that  buy  it,  calculate  to  raise 
Ni*t  look  to  me  as  if  any  thing  but  buckle- 
s  would  grow  upon  it." 
»nded  for  a  house  lot,  sir.  and  it  is  contem- 
the  whole  of  the  ground  from  here  to  the 
only  be  covered  with  houses  and  stores." 
so,  and  may  be  not,"  replied  Jonathan. 
let  think  that  this  speculation  beats  the 
i,  out  and  out" 

«y  back  to  tbe  city,  Jonathan  enlightened 
ing  hii  fllliision  to  the  Maine  lands,  which 
1  grand  opportnaitiea,  a  yeu*  or  two  aince 


of  makivg  money,  and  had  brought  ruin  on  a  great 
many  of  the  speculators.  Neither  this  nor  the  present 
mania  of  the  New  Yorkers  for  speculoting  in  city  loli; 
excited  any  surprise  in  me.  I  had  been  in  Amsterdam 
when  the  tulip  speculation  was  at  its  height,  and  hav- 
ing seen  one  of  these  worthless  flowers  sold  for  many 
thousand  dollars,  I  could  easily  understand  the  speclM 
of  management  which  attaches  an  undue  Tahie  to 
improvable  lands. 

The  mania  here  is  quite  as  remarkable  ai  fhB  old 
tulip  fever  of  the  Dutch.  People  seem  to  be  peifttdy 
infatuated,  and  risk  their  all  with  the  same  recklett- 
nesB,  and,  to  my  apprehension,  with  precisely  the  miM 
feeling  as  the  gambler  stakes  his  last  gfuinea  on  te 
cast  of  a  die.  This,  however,  is  but  one  symptom  of 
the  national  disease'— an  inordinate  desire  for  money- 
making. 

For  the  preeent,  my  brother,  farewell.  I  shall  wrUs 
by  every  packet  for  France  or  England,  and  my  ageiili 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  forwarding  the  letters.  Re- 
member me  to  Leah.  You  will  direct  to  Mr.  MaretiS 
S.  Smith,  New  York.   That  is  at  present  my  name. 

Your  brother  and  fi  iend, 

Salathikl. 


/ 


LETTER    II. 

New  York,  June  10,  183Ci 

VxRiLr,  brother  Solomon,  this  man  Jonathan  of 
mine  is  a  curious  animal.  It  might  be  supposed  that, 
with  my  extended  and  long  continued  experience  of 
mankind,  I  might  easily  fathom  his  character,  refer 
him  to  some  elass  with  which  I  am  familiar,  and  like 
a  botanist  who  has  found  out  the  scientific  name  and 
place  of  a  plant,  pay  bo  further  attention  to  the  speci- 
men. But  Jonathan  does  not  come  into  any  of  Ae 
classes  of  men  with  whom  I  have  met  in  the  old 
world.  He  is  a  native  of  the  soil — nondeaerlpt  in  my 
books — a  prodnetion  of  the  new  and  iisgular  imfita- 
tions  of  his  country,  and  to  me  a  perfect  natural  curi- 
osity. 

His  familiarity  of  manner  with  me,  he  being,  in  hb 
own  phrase,  my  hired  man,  amuses  me.  The  patro- 
nizing, paternal  air  which  be  occasionally  pott  oo, 
when  he  is  instructing  me  in  the  manners  and  eustona 
of  the  natives,  makes  it  rather  difficult  at  times  (or  me 
to  preserve  my  gravity.  However,  1  have  succeeded 
so  far ;  and  in  reward  for  uiy  self-control,  have  leant 
much. 

"  Mr.  Smith !"  said  he  to  me,  the  other  day,  "  Mr. 
Smith,  if  you're  a  goin*  to  settle  in  these  parts,  3^011 
should  go  to  Maine.  That  is  the  country  for  yon  ! 
Such  land  as  we  have  there!  such  timber!  snch 
water  privileges!  such  potatoes!  such  fot  ealvea  ! 
such  butter !  and  more  than  all  the  rest,  sodi  cIcTer 
folks !  I  wish  3rou  knew  my  aunt  Nancy,  and  Mm 
Squire  Jones,  and  the  old  Squire  himaelt  TlMH  ^|tm.'d. 
kflOTf  what  aoK  of  folka  ibera  ia  m  kmrtcQBf « 
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•bow  you  how  to  live.  If  you  could  only  go  down 
there  and  spend  one  fall  and  winter  at  Watertx>rough 
Comer,  yoa  would  know  what  it  ia  to  live  raal  com- 
fortable. The  huskingB  that  I  would  take  you  to— 
the  quiltings — the  aleigh-ridinge — the  ■quirrel-huut- 
ings !  oh,  yon  would  never  want  to  come  to  auch  a 
head-overheelfi  place  aa  this  noisy  New  York  again. 
Then  you  might  make  your  fortune,  toa  I  dare  say, 
you  might  marry  Sally  Jones;  and  she'll  have  the 
homeatead — two  hundred  acres  of  the  best  land  in 
Waterborough ! — aye,  for  that  matter,  the  beat  in  all 
York  county,  and  the  saw-mill,  too,  into  the  bargain. 
She*B  the  Squire's  only  child,  and  very  handsome,  and 
can  spin  and  weave ;  and  makes  such  pumpkin  pies! 
He'll  be  a  lucky  fellow  that  marries  Sally !" 

"Well,  Jonathan,  there  is  time  enough  to  think 
mbout  going  to  Waterborough,*'  I  replied.  **  You  know 
I  have  not  got  through  with  all  my  business  here  yet, 
«nd  I  have  to  go  to  Philadelphia  soon." 

**  Well,  every  man  knows  his  own  business  best ; 
but  the  sooner  yon  go  to  Maine,  the  sooner  you'll  have 
raal  comfort.  I  nuppose  you  arc  on  the  look  out  fur 
some  speculation  hero.  But,  Lord,  sir,  Maine  is  tho 
place  for  speculation  after  qIIh  done.  There  was 
Abel  Jones,  the  S^iuire's  brollicr,  thai  lives  in  Kcnne- 
bunk,  had  an  old  sheep  pasture,  that  he  bought  for  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre,  and  fenced  in  with  a 
stump  fence ;  and  every  body  said  he  had  got  power- 
fully chiselled  in  tho  bargain.  It  was  the  r3iighe8t, 
rockiest,  ugliest  piece  of  land  I  ever  laid  my  eyes  on. 
But  Abel  found  a  thundering  big  rock  on  it,  that  run 
a  great  way  under  ground,  and  he  sold  it  out  to  a  com- 
pany for  a  granite  quarry,  and  got  twenty  thousand 
dollars  for  half  the  pasture,  about  twenty  acres. 
There'a  a  speculation  for  ye." 

"But  the  Slate  is  not  all  granite  quarries,  is  it?" 

'*0h  no.^ — hy  no  manner  of  means.  But  then 
there  are  the  water  privileges  for  factories,  and  the 
timber  lartds.  I  wish  I  could  take  you  into  a  piece  of 
pine  woods  that  I  knew  of,  just  to  show  you  the  tall 
timber  pines.  They  stand  all  so  straight  and  hand- 
some, like  the  tall  pillars  of  the  churches  here,  only 
three  limes  as  high,  running  up  eighty  or  ninety  feet 
without  a  branch,  except  a  little  sort  of  a  crowning 
toft  at  the  top,  which  makes  a  kind  of  a  roof  over  head; 
and  the  branches  move  and  whisper  always  in  the 
wind.  It  is  like  a  great,  great  building,  and  you  hear 
the  song  of  the  whet-saw,  and  the  tap  of  the  wood- 
pecker, echoing  and  ringing  through  the  trees.  That's 
what  1  call  music    It  beats  the  grinding  organ  out 

■nd  out" 

**  But  how  can  these  woods  be  made  a  subject  of 

money  speculation-" 

•*  If  you'd  been  there  last  year,  you'd  have  seen. 
The  Boston  people  came  down  there,  and  were  so 
completely  captivated  and  dumbfounded  with  the 
trees,  and  the  music,  and  the  rivers,  and  the  mills, 
end  altogether,  that  they  bought  up  the  land  like  all 
netur.  and  all  the  folks  that  sold  out  their  lands  made 
liieir  fortunes.  How  the  Boston  folks  came  oat  was 
no  eflbtr  of  theirs,  jrou  know.** 

•*  Did  yoa  ever  speenlate,  Jonathan  V* 
••4peailate!  I  gamt  you'd  think  ao.    AVt  I  a 


Yankee?  Wer'n't  I  brought  up  to  it?  I  awopc 
when  I  was  a  little  boy  at  school.  I  awopC 
before  1  was  out  of  my  time ;  and  after  that  I  tnki 
off  a  load  of  tin- ware  and  made  all  the  money  that! 
lost  last  spring  in  that  larnal  land  speculation." 

"  So  you  have  lost,  as  well  as  gained,  by  specoli- 
tion?" 

*•  Yea,  Mr.  Smith,  but  I  made  it  up  in  a  little  tnda 
here  in  Wall  street,  last  week." 
*' You  trade  in  Woll  street?" 
**  Oh,  yes,  sir,  you  needn't  open  your  eyes  so  wida 
I  guess  I'm  a  match  for  any  body  in  Wall  streef- 
though  I  dkl  lose  a  matter  of  three  hundred  doUBia« 
my  paature>land." 

"  Well,  Jonathan,  you  are  a  curiosity.  That'a  a  ftflt 
Como  now,  and  tell  me  all  about  it." 

"  Well,  it  was  no  great  things  to  tell  of.    I  ivfit 
into  a  broker's  in  Wall  sircot  to  get  a  bill  chanfid, 
and  there  I  saw  Sam  Spriggina  from  Alfred,  just  iB 
our    neighborho^Kl,  talking  with  the    broker  about 
some  land  he  had  honght  on  the  Penobscot  river.  Ha 
looked  rather  rusty  urwl  ruther  diocuuraged  ;  and  iht 
broker  treated  him  kind  of  pfTish.     Sa  I  made  up  to 
him.     He  was  very  glad  to  sec  me,  and  seemed  to  be 
rather  surprised  at  my  dress  and  appearance.   In  fitft 
by  your  kindness,  my  outfit  was  such  that  I  think  I 
looked  considerabl)'  more  knowing,  more  up  to  thiogi 
— you  understand — than  Sam  himself  did.    Sayi  ha 
to  me,  after  we  had  walked  into  the  street,  *  Mr.  Looft' 
(very  respectful,  you  observe,)  *  I've  got  a  bosiiMi 
here  which  gives  me  a  good  deal  of  trouble;  and  if 
you  will  only  take  hold  and  help  me,  I  think  It  wiS 
be  for  your  advantage  aa  well  as  mine."     There. nn 
reason  in  that,  you  know.     So  I  told  him  I  was  xfff 
willing  to  give  hire  a  helping  hand.  'You  moat  knoWi 
Mr.  Long,*  says  he, '  that  I  have  bought  a  piece  o( 
land,  half  a  township,  down  on  the  Penobscot,  for  fif 
teen  thousand  dollars,  and  another  for  fivo  thousand 
Now  I  have  got  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  pay  in 
week's  time,  and  though  it's  a  burning  shame  to  mak 
such  a  sacrifice,  I  am  willing  to  sell  the  first  piece  IS 
this  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  meet  my  notes,  aft 
trust  to  the  sale  of  tho  second  piece  for  my  profits  c 
the  whole.     Now  if  you  could  only  find  me  a  pH 
chaser'  *  I  ni:>y  take  a  fancy  to  buy  the  land  m; 

self,'  says  I,  looking  rich  and  grave.  '  How  long  wi 
you  give  me  the  refusal  of  it  at  twenty  thooaaod.*- 
*  Three  days,'  said  he.  So  we  went  into  an  oyiti 
ahop,  for  retirement,  and  there  he  showed  me  mil  tl 
plans  and  deeds  and  so  on.  1  took  them  and  bundk 
them  up,  and  making  an  appointment  to  meet  him  tl 
next  day  at  tho  oyster  ahop,  I  walked  off  to  Wall  atre 
again.  There  is  no  need  of  my  telling  you  all  tl 
shaving  shops  1  went  into,  and  all  the  walks  1  took  i 
'Change,  while  you  were  looking  at  the  pictarea 
the  exhibition,  nor  all  the  talks  I  had  with  the  knw 
ing  folks;  but  the  u|ishot  was  that  I  sold  Sam*e  I«] 
for  twenty-aix  thousand  doUara,  and  had  the  dee 
made  right  out  from  Sam  to  the  man  I  sold  the  lei 
to— ao  that  I  did  not  have  te  put  ptti  to  paper  abo 
it,  except  to  give  Sam  a  reaate  in  foil  of  all  demandi 
"  Well  done,  Jonathan,  that  was  a  Teiy  nice  apcc 
lation.    You  do  credit  to  your  ■cboolinf.    Ton  hai 
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A  the  rale  of  double  fellowihip  for  do- 

ukte,**  replied  JonatBan,  with  a  look  of  pro- 
dom  that  would  have  done  credit  to  my 
eigh,  **  that  my  edication  hai  not  been  ne- 

what  have  you  done  with  your  money  f*  I 

just  put  it  in  bank,  till  somelhing  should 

Jonathan,  you  may  go  and  fetch  the  gig 

)u  would  suppose  that  a  servant  would  be 
f  spoiled  bj  such  a  piece  of  good  luck  as 
:  not  so  with  Jonathan.  He  takes  the  thing 
utmost  coolness,  is  just  as  faithful,  careful 
live  to  my  affiiirs,  as  if  he  had  not  a  penny 
rid.  1  think  he  is  attached  to  me,  and  virill 
me  in  a  hurry.  In  the  mean  time  (  am  very 
ndying  his  character,  and  do  not  believe  that 


I  have  half  fathomed  it  yet  Tou  would  be  amosei 
at  those  conversations  in  which  he  refers  to  the  per- 
sonages in  his  native  village  by  way  of  authority  and 
sanction ;  and  at  the  curious  anecdotes  he  brings  in  le 
illustrate  any  point  which  he  is  aniious  to  establitk 
beyond  all  controversy.  He  mentions  Mrs.  Jones,  and 
Sally  Tibbets,  and  Deacon  Stone,  and  Limberchops, 
the  lawyer ;  and  refers  to  their  opinions  as  you  ot  I 
would  to  those  of  Socrates,  Tacitus  and  Josephus,  oon- 
sidering  them  quite  as  decisive ;  and  when  he  brings 
in  the  adventures  of  Jerry  Samson  and  Isaac  Moun- 
tain, he  does  it  with  such  a  dogmatical  and  matter  of 
fact  way  of  quotation  that  you  would  suppose  these 
characters  as  well  known  to  history  as  Alezsnder  or 
Julius  CsBsar. 

In  my  next  I  hope  to  teU  feu  mon^^tfimyself.  But 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  have  thirtalne  curiosity 
that  I  have  with  respect  to  the  people  of  this  new  world* 
and,  therefore,  I  tell  you  just  what  interests  me 
at  the  moment.    Tour  brother,  Salathikl. 


SEPTEMBER. 


B    Y 


C0RNKLIU8        WEBBK. 


tptember,  with  wide  wicker  maunds, 
his  foil  orchard  now,  and  at  all  hours, 
i  delicious  sweets  where  are  no  sours. 
«io«  rural  youth,  in  clamorous  bands, 
books  arm*d,  clamber  with  knees  and  hands 
id  trses,  and  brown  nuts  rain  in  show'rs, 
and  pelting  every  maid  that  stands 


Within  their  sportive  reach,  who  fall  like  flow'rs. 
When  hard  hails  pelt,  and  feign  alarming  cries, 

As  they  were  hurt  beyond  the  cure  of  kisses; — 
Their  lovers  drop,  and  read  their  roguish  eyes. 

Kiss  them,  and  ieigned  pain  unfeigned  bliss  is. 
And  thus  the  merry  month  wears  well  away, 
With  feast  and  fruit,  revel  and  roundelay. 


FORGET      ME     NOT. 


BY     MISS     C.    H.    WATKRMAN. 


e  not  at  mom,  when  thou  art  treading 
Sly  paths  familiar  lo  our  feet; 
young  sun  its  early  light  is  shedding, 
fton  sleeping  flowers  the  dew  drops  sweet. 

not  at  even,  when  thou  rovest, 
igh^eyed  beauty  smiling  at  thy  side, 
1  hast  bent  the  knee  to  her  thou  lovest, 
fond  heart  hath  found  its  destin'd  bride. 

not,  although  her  cheeks'  young  brightness 
e  rich  glory  of  the  opening  rose ; 
if  young  brow,  in  all  its  early  whiteness, 
tie  mountain  height's  untrodden  snows. 

not — although  my  brow  has  faded, 

I  warm  blood  no  more  in  fullness  plays 

ny  won  cheek,  though  time  hath  darkly 

tded. 

s  broad  wing,  my  heart's  once  happy  rays. 


Forget  me  not,  when  thou  art  sadly  bending. 
By  the  old  haunts  of  bright  but  perished  days^ 

When  the  young  moon,  its  silvery  lustre  lending. 
Gilds  all  its  pleasant  paths  and  flowery  ways. 

Forget  me  not,  though  she  may  bend  above  thee ; 
Though  the  green  hills  aro  taught  strange  echoes 
there ; 
Though  the  apt  heart,  that  learn'd  too  soon  to  love 
thee, 
Can  never  more  thy  joy  and  sorrow  share. 

Fbrget  me  not — but  let  my  memory  linger, 
Asa  soA,  shadowy  twilight,  on  thy  mind. 

And  like  a  harp,  touched  by  some  fairy  flnger. 

My  voice  shall  whisper  through  the  evening  wind. 

Forget  me  not 
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ril  no  more—tbe  heart  is  torn 

By  viewi  of  woe  we  cannot  heal ; 
Lonf  ■ball  I  tee  thece  tbinn  forlorn, 

And  oA  a^nin  tbeir  grief*  sball  feel, 

Aa  eacb  upon  the  mind  aball  ateal ; 
Tbat  wan  projector'a  myatic  style, 

Tbat  lumpiih  idiot  leering  by, 
That  pceviHb  idler's  ce;iaeIeH  wile, 
And  tbat  poor  maiden's  hHlf-form*d  smile, 

Wbile  straggling  for  the  full-drawn  sigh.— Ckabbi. 


About  eight  yeara  ago,  I  waa  the  humble  means  of 
unravelling  a  curioua  piece  of  villany  that  occurred 
in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  London ;  it  is  well  worth  re- 
cording, in  exempUncation  of  that  portion  of  "  Life" 
which  ia  constantly  passing  in  the  boles  and  comers  of 
die  Great  Metrop-jlis.  My  tale,  although  romantic 
enough  to  be  a  fiction,  is  excessively  common-place  in 
some  of  the  details — it  is  a  jumble  of  real  life ;  a  con- 
■piracy,  an  abduction,  a  nunnery,  and  a  lunatic  asy- 
lam,  are  mixed  up  with  constables,  hackney-coaches, 
and  an  old  washerwoman.  I  regret  also  that  my 
heroine  is  not  only  without  a  lover,  but  is  absolutely 
free  from  the  influence  of  the  passion,  and  is  not  per- 
•ecuted  on  account  of  her  transcendent  beauty. 

Mrs.  Lobensiein  was  the  widow  of  a  German 
ooachman,  who  had  accompanied  a  noble  family  from 
the  continent  of  Europe ;  and,  anticipating  a  length- 
ened stay,  he  had  prevailed  upon  his  wife  to  bring 
over  their  only  child,  a  daughter,  and  settle  dov^Ti  in 
the  rooms  apportioned  to  his  use,  over  the  stable,  in 
one  of  the  fashionable  mews  at  the  west  end  of  Lon- 
don. But  Mr.  Lobenstein  had  scarcely  embraced  his 
&mi1y,  ere  he  waa  driven  off,  post  haste,  to  the  other 
world,  leaving  his  destitute  relict,  with  a  very  young 
daughter,  to  baflet  her  way  along  the  rugged  path  of 
life. 

With  a  little  assistance  from  the  nobleman  in  whose 
employ  her  husband  had  for  some  time  been  settled, 
Mrs.  Lobenstein  was  enabled  to  earn  a  respectable 
livelihood,  and  filled  the  honorable  situation  of  laun- 
dress to  many  families  of  gentility,  besides  divers  stray 
bachelors,  dandies,  and  men  about  town.  The  little 
girl  grew  to  be  an  assistance,  instead  of  a  drag,  to  her 
mother;  and  the  widbw  found  tbat  her  path  was  not 
entirely  desolate,  nor  "  choked  with  the  brambles  of 


ir. 


ti 


In  the  sixth  year  of  her  bereavement,  Mrs.  Loben- 
atein,  who  presided  over  the  destinies  of  ray  linen, 
called  at  my  rooms,  in  company  with  a  lady  of  equal 
width,  breadth,  and  depth.  Mn.  L.  wai  of  the  genu- 
ine Hanseatic  build-^of  the  real  Bremen  beam- 
when  in  her  presence,  you  felt  the  overwhelming  na- 
Hue  of  her  pretemioai  to  be  considered  a  woman  of 


some  weight  in  the  world,  and  standing  in  soetetj 
On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  in  question,  her  'fHcD 
was  equally  adipose,  and  it  would  have  poxsled  i 
conjurer  to  have  turned  the  parly  into  a  tallowy  tri 
Mrs.  L  begged  leave  to  recommend  her  friend  as  bi 
successor  in  the  lavatorial  line-^for  her  ewn  part,ih 
was  independent  of  work,  thank  heaven!  and  am 
to  retire  from  the  worry  of  trade. 

I  congratulated  her  on  the  successful  termieatiflK 
her  flourish  with  the  wash  tubs. 

*'0h,  I  have  not  made  the  money, 'Ueaa  yoa! 
might  have  scrubbed  my  fiogen  to  the  booea  befell 
could  have  done  more  than  earn  my  daily  bread,  il 
get,  maybe,  a  black  silk  gown  or  so  for  Bondayi.  H 
no!  my  Mary  has  done  more  with  her  quiet,  aealii 
day  face  in  one  year,  than  either  the  late  Mr.  Lobe 
stein  or  myself  could  compass  in  our  livea.** 

Mary  Lobenstein,  an  artless,  merry,  blue-eyed  gi 
of  seventeen  had  attracted  the  attention  of  a  bed-ii 
den  lady  whose  linen  she  was  in  the  habit  of  carryi 
home ;  and  in  compliance  with  the  importonitiei 
the  old  lady,  she  agreed  to  'reside  in  her  boose  as  t 
invalid's  sole  and  especial  attendant  The  old  lac 
luckily,  was  almost  friendless;  on  hjrpocritical  hyf 
of  a  niece,  who  expected,  and  had  been  promised*  1 
reversion  of  her  fortune,  would  occaaiooally  give 
inquiry  relative  to  the  state  of  her  aunt's  health ;  I 
so  miserably  did  she  conceal  her  joy  at  the  appRN 
of  the  old  lady's  dissolution,  that  the  par^  in  qoeM 
perceived  her  selfish  and  mercenary  nature,  and  < 
gustcd  at  her  evident  security  of  purpose,  called 
an  attorney,  and  executed  an  entirely  new  vi 
There  was  no  other  relative  to  select — Mary  L^ 
stein  had  been  kind  and  attentive ;  and,  more  (t 
revenge  than  good  nature,  the  old  lady  bequeall 
the  whole  of  her  property  to  the  lucky  little  girl* 
cepiing  a  trifling  annuity  to  the  old  maid,  her  oil 
who  also  held  the  chance  of  poaaesaion  in  caie 
Mary's  death. 

When  this  will  was  read  by  the  man  of  law, « 
brought  it  forth  m  doe  season  after  the  old  lady '•• 
mise,  Mary's  wonder  and  delight  almoot  equalled 
page  and  dcapair  of  the  hyena  of  «  niaee,  wfaoM 
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•Ul  iMg  Inv«  to  dtdgnate  by  the  nam*  of  Eliiabeth 
Bidiop.  She  rated  and  twore  the  deadliest  ravenge 
igiiiMt  the  innocent  Bfary,  who  (me  minute  trembled 
at  the  denunciations  ol  the  thin  and  ]reUow  spinster, 
lod  ID  the  next  chuckled  and  danced  at  the  sudden- 
Ma  of  her  unexpected  good  fortune. 

Mr.  Wilson,  the  lawyer,  desired  the  disinherited  to 
lure  the  premises  to  Ihe  legal  owner,  and  staid  by 
Ite  Mary  Lobenstein  and  her  fat  mama  till  ihey 
mrs  in  full  and  undisturbed  possession.  The  *'  good 
lock."  SB  Mrs.  L.  called  it,  had  fallen  so  suddenly 
ipoa  them,  that  a  very  heavy  wanh  was  left  uafiniiih- 
d.  10  attend  to  the  important  business ;  and  the  com- 
piiinis  of  the  nalwd  and  destitute  customers  alone 
uoond  the  lucky  laundress  to  a  sense  of  her  situation- 
Tbt  right  and  prit ilege  of  the  looiine  of  customers 
WOT  sold  to  another  hi  lady,  and  Mrs.  Lobenstein 
caDed  upon  me,  among  the  rest  of  hei  friends,  to  soli- 
cit tlis  continuance  of  my  washing  ibr  her  stout  sue- 


A  yeir  paased  away.  I  was  lying  in  bed  one  win- 
tif  Boming,  and  shivering  with  dread  at  the  idea  of 
poking  By  uncased  legs  into  the  cold  air  of  the  room, 
vim  By  landlady  disturbed  my  cogitaiicMis  by  knock- 
i^  loudly  at  the  room  door,  and  requesting  my  instant 
ippnnnce  in  the  parkir,  where  **  a  fat  lady  in  tears" 
widtfd  my  preaence.  The  existence  of  the  obese  Mrs. 
laWsitein  had  almost  slipped  my  memory;  and  I  was 
MBsubat  startled  at  seeing  that  lady,  dressed  in  a 
|Mdy  eolofid  ailk  gown,  and  velvet  hat  and  feathers, 
IB  vioisBl  hysierics  upon  my  crimson  silk  ottoman, 
te  gnaMd  beneath  iB  burden.  The  attentions  of 
■f  ised>ady  and  Imt  domestic  soon  restored  my  ci- 
ii—rtlaandw  to  a  atate  of  comparative  composure, 
Vk«  the  ditfiaasad  lady  iniurmed  me  that  her  daugh- 
iHi  hsr  oalj  child,  had  been  miasing  for  several  days, 
9A  Iksiv  BocwiilMtaading  the  utmost  exertions  of  her- 
mit hsr  lawyar,  and  her  friends,  she  had  been  unable 
kchliiB  Iha  iMallasf  intelligence  respecting  her  be- 
Imd  Mary.  She  had  been  to  the  police  offices,  had 
tiftisad  m  tha  aawapapers,  bad  personally  inquired 
tf  ill  her  fiiaods  or  acquaintance,  yet  eY^ry  exertion 
^  Nsnltad  ia  disappointment 

*  £fefy  body  pities  me,  but  no  one  suggesta  a  means 

«f  fiHling  my  darling,  and  I  am  almost  distracted. 

%i  left  me  one  ereuing — it  was  quite  early — to  carry 

^  aall  pteaent  to  the  chandlers'-shop  woman,  who 

^M  so  kind  to  na  when  I  was  left  a  destitute  widow. 

^if  dsar  girl  had  but  three  streets  to  go,  and  ran  out 

^ilhoat  a  ekmk  or  shawl ;  she  made  her  gift  to  the 

taor  woman,  aad  instantly  set  out  to  return  home. 

^he  never  reached  home    and,  woe  is  me.  I  fear  she 

*W>vsr  will.    The  magistrates  at  the  police  office  said 

^iBtshe  had  eloped  with  some  sweetheart;  my  Mary 

Wfad  DO  one  but  her  mother— and  my  heart  tells  mo 

^te  my  child  eonld  not  willingly  abandon  her  widow- 

V  pweni  for  any  new  affection  that  might  have  en- 

^«nd  her  young  breaat.    She  had  DO'fi}lk>wen— we 

'^Brs  never  for  one  boar  apart,  and  I  knew  every 

^hoeght  of  her  innoeent  mind.    One  gantleman — he 

*Md  he  ma  a  pawon    nlled  oo  me  thia  moniing,  to 

^AmniBer  cooiohtioBs  yal  he  hinlad  chat  my  poor 

IJrthidpwImMyeoeMMUadeilfdB^morioB    that  the 


light  of  grace  had  suddenly  burst  upon  her  eoul,  tad 
the  sudden  knowledge  of  her  sinful  state  had  been  loo 
much  for  her  to  bear,  and,  in  desperation,  she  had 
hurried  from  the  world.  Alas!  if  my  poor  Mary  ia 
indeed  no  more,  it  was  not  by  her  own  act  that  ahe 
appeared  in  haste  before  her  Maker — God  loved  the 
Utile  girl  that  he  had  made  so  good ;  the  light  of  hea- 
venly happiness  glistened  in  her  bright  and  pratty 
eyes ;  and  she  was  too  fond  of  this  world's  beautief, 
and  the  delights  of  life  showered  by  the  Almighty 
uponHia  children,  to  think  of  repaying  Him  by  gloom 
and  suicide!  No,  no!  U{ion  her  bendi*d  knees, morn- 
ing and  night,  she  prayed  to  her  Father  in  HeaTen» 
that  His  will  might  be  done ;  her  religion,  like  har 
life,  was  simple,  but  pure.  She  was  not  of  the  cread 
profeased  by  him  who  thought  to  cheer  a  pareatfa 
broken  heart  by  speaking  of  a  daughter's  afaaaiafal 
death." 

The  plain,  but  earnest  eloquence  of  the  poor  lady 
excited  my  warmest  Bym|>aihy.  She  had  called  on 
me  for  advice;  but  I  resolved  to  give  her  my  personal 
assistance,  and  exert  all  my  faculties  in  the  clearanca 
of  this  mystery.  She  denied  the  probability  of  any 
one  being  concerned  in  kidnapping,  or  conveying 
away  her  daughter — for,  as  she  dimply  expressed  her- 
self, '*she  was  too  insignificant  to  have  created  an 
enemy  of  such  importance." 

1  had  a  frieiui  in  the  police  department-— a  man 
who  suffiired  not  his  intimacy  with  the  villany  of  the 
world  to  dull  the  humanitien  of  nature.  At  the  period 
of  ray  tale,  he  was  but  little  knovin,  and  the  claims  of 
a  large  ftmily  pressed  hard  upon  him;  yet  his  eneoMM 
have  been  unable  to  affix  a  stain  upon  his  busy  h£§. 
He  has  since  attained  a  height  of  reputatioo  that  mttil 
ensura  a  sufficient  income ;  he  is  established  as  the  band 
of  the  private  police  of  London — a  body  of  men  pcB- 
seming  rare  and  wonderful  attainments.  To  this  aian 
1  went ;  and,  in  a  few  words,  excited  his  sympathy  ibr 
the  heart-stricken  mother,  arid  obtained  a  proaiiie  of 
hia  valoable  assistance. 

**  The  mother  is  rich,"  said  1,  "  and  if  sueeemful  in 
yeur  search,  I  can  warrant  you  a  larger  reward  than 
the  sum  total  of  your  last  year's  earnings.'* 

"  A  powerful  inducement,  I  confess,"  replied  L— , 
**  but  my  professional  pride  is  roused ;  it  is  a  case  de- 
serving attention  from  its  apparent  inexplicability — to 
say  nothing  of  the  mother's  misery,  and  that  is  some- 
thing to  a  father  and  a  son."  , 

I  mentioned  every  particular  connected  with  the 
aflair,  and  as  he  declined  viniting  Mrs.  Lobenstein 's 
house,  invited  her  to  a  conference  uith  the  officer  at 
my  lodgings,  whero  he  was  made  acquainted  with 
many  a  curious  item  that  seemed  to  have  no  connexion 
with  the  subject  wo  were  in  coiibultation  u(M>n.  But 
this  minute  curiosity  pleased  the  mother,  and  she  went 
on  her  way  rejoicing,  ior  slie  was  tiatisfioil  in  her  owa 
mind  that  the  officer  would  discover  the  falo  of  her 
child.  Strange  to  say,  although  L —  declared  that  he 
poBseseed  not  the  slightest  clue,  this  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  mother  daily  became  stronger ;  a  presenti- 
ment of  the  officer's  success  became  the  leading  leatura 
of  her  life ;  and  she  waited  for  many  days  with  a 
placid  face  and  a  oooteiitod  wsuL   T!te  fiwiM^ 
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IknctM  of  her  matenial  heart  iwere  confirmed ;  and 
•TentQally  reetored  the  pretty  Mary  to  her  mother's 
anm. 

About  ten  dayi  aAer  the  consultation,  he  called  on 
me,  and  reported  progreo — requiring  my  presence  at 
the  police  office  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  affida- 
vit necessary  for  the  procuration  of  a  search  warrant. 

"  I  have  been  hard  at  work,"  said  he,  **  and  if  I 
have  not  found  out  where  the  young  lady  is  concealed, 
I  have  at  least  made  a  singular  discovery.  My  own 
inquiries  in  tho  mother's  neighbourhood  were  not 
attended  with  any  success ;  I  therefore  seat  my  wife, 
a  shrewd  woman,  and  well  adapted  for  the  business. 
She  went  without  a  shawl  or  bonnet,  as  if  she  had 
hut  stepped  out  from  an  adjacent  house,  into  the  baker's, 
tiie  grecer's,  the  chandler's,  and  the  beer  shop;  and 
uMlm  making  her  trifling  purchases,  she  asked  in  a 
omlaM  gossipping  way,  if  any  intelligence  of  Miss 
LdbciKtein  had  been  obtained  ?  every  body  was  wil- 
ling to  talk  of  such  a  remarkable  circumstance ;  and 
my  wife  listened  patiently  to  many  different  versions 
of  the  story  but  without  obtaining  any  useful  intelli. 
gence.  One  day,  the  last  attempt  that  I  had  dete^ 
mined  she  should  make,  she  observed  that  a  huckster 
woman,  who  was  standing  in  a  baker's  shop  when  the 
question  was  discussed,  betrayed  a  violence  ef  speech 
against  the  bereaved  parent,  and  seemed  to  rejoice  in 
her  misfortunes.  The  womanly  feeling  of  the  rest 
of  the  gossips  put  down  her  inhuman  chucklings,  but 
my  wife,  with  considerable  tact,  I  must  say,  joined  the 
hackster  in  her  vituperation,  rightly  judging  that 
there  most  be  some  peculiar  reason  for  disliking  a  lady 
who  seems  generally  esteemed,  and  who  was  then  suf- 
fering under  an  affliction  the  most  distressing  to  a 
female  heart  The  huckster  invited  my  wife  to  walk 
down  the  street  with  her. 

"*  1  say— are  you  one  of  Joe's  gang  ?'  whispered  the 
huckster. 

"« Yes,"  said  my  wife. 

" '  I  thought  so,  when  I  seed  you  grinning  at  the  fat 
M  Dutchey's  trouble.     Did  Joe  come  down  with  the 
ihino  pretty  well  to  you  about  this  business  ?" 
Not  to  me,"  said  my  wife,  at  a  venture. 
Nor  to  me,  neither,  the  shabby  varmint.    Where 
was  your  post  7" 

"  This  question  rather  bothered  my  wife,  but  she  an- 
swered, 

"*I  swore  not  to  tell." 

"  *  Oh,  stuff!  they've  got  the  girl,  and  it's  all  over 
DOW,  in  course ;  though  Sal  Brown  who  giv'd  Jw  the 
'  information  about  the  girl,  says  that  five  pounds  won't 
stop  her  mouth,  when  there's  a  hundred  offered  fur 
the  information — so  wo  thought  of  splitting  upon  Joe, 
and  touching  the  rhino.  If  you  knows  any  more  nor 
we  do,  and  can  make  your  sliare  of  the  work,  you 
may  join  our  party,  and  come  in  for  your  whacks." 

"  'Well,  I  know  a  good  deal,  if  I  liked  to  tell  it — 
what  do  you  know  ?" 

" '  Why,  I  knows  that  four  of  us  were  employed  to 
watch  when  Miss  Lobenstein  went  out  in  the  evening 
without  her  mother,  and  to  let  Joe  know  directly;  and 
I  know  that  we  did  watch  for  six  months  and  more ; 
and  when  Sal  Brown  did  let  him  know,  that  the  giri 
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was  missing  that  same  night,  aad  baVi  been  haaid 
on  since." 

« <  But  do  you  know  where  she  is  ?*'  said  my  wife  in 
a  whisper. 

"  *  Well,  I  can't  say  that  T  do.  My  stall  is  at  the 
corner  near  the  mother's  hooae ;  and  Sal  Brown  wh 
walking  past,  up  and  down  the  street,  a  foltowiog  hut 
profession.  Slie*s  of  opinion  that  the  girl  has  bs« 
sent  over  the  herring  pond  to  some  place  abroad ;  bsf 
my  idea  is  that  she  ha'n't  far  oflC  for  Joe  hasn't  ben 
away  many  hours  together,  I  know." 

**  My  wife  declared  that  she  was  acquainted  with 
every  particular,  and  would  join  them  in  forcing  Jm 
to  be  more  liberal  in  his  disbursements,  or  give  hin 
up  to  justice,  and  claim  the  reward.  She  r^gfctud 
that  she  was  compelled  to  go  to  Homaey  to  her  Bsolkir 
for  the  next  fow  days,  but  agreed  to  call  at  the  hoek- 
ster's  stall  immediately  on  her  return. 

**  There  was  one  point  more  that  my  wife  wiriisd  to 
obtain.  "  I  saw  the  girl  alone  one  night  when  it  mi 
quite  dark,  but  Joe  was  not  to  be  foand  when  I  not 
after  him.  Where  did  Sal  Brown  meet  with  liia» 
when  she  told  of  the  girl  ?" 

*  **  Why,  at  the  Blue  Lion  beer-shop,  to  be  8iir0b"flil 
the  other. 

*«  I  was  waiting  in  the  neighborhood,  well  di^giuMd. 
I  received  my  wife's  valuable  information,  aad  in  i 
few  minutes  was  sitting  in  the  tap  room  of  the  Mm 
Lion,  an  humble  public  house  of  inferior  prateoMM 
I  was  dressed  in  a  shooting  jacket,  breeches,  «i 
gaiters,  with  a  shot  belt  and  powder  hom  along  nNoi 
me.  A  huge  pair  of  red  whiskers  circled  my  Sm, 
and  a  dark  red  shoek  of  hair  peeped  from  the  mim 
ef  my  broad-rimmed  hat.  I  waited  in  the  dall  nam, 
stinking  of  beer  and  tobacco,  till  the  booae  dosed  At 
the  nis(ht,  but  beard  nothing  of  my  Joe,  althoogli  I 
listened  attentively  to  the  conversation  of  the  i» 
comers,  a  strange,  uncouth  set,  entirely  composed  if 
the  lower  order  of  laborers,  and  seemingly  unaeqnainU 
ed  with  each  other. 

"  The  whole  of  the  next  day,  I  lonnged  aboat  the 
sanded  tap  room,  and   nnoked  my  |Mpe,  and  diiok 
my  beer  in  silent  gloominess.   The  landlord  asked  ■• 
a  few  questions,  but  when  his  curiosity  was  satiifii'» 
he  left  me  to  myself.    I  pretended  to  be  a  nmawif 
gamekeeper,  hiding  from  ray  master's  anger  tot  selfiaf 
his  game  without  permission.    The  story  satisfied  th» 
host,  but  I  saw  nothing  of  any  stranger,  nor  did  I.lK*' 
any  of  the  old  faces  called  by  the  name  1  wished  ^^ 
hear.    One  of  the  visltera  was  an  ill-looking  thick"^ 
fellow,  and  kept  up  a  continual  whispering  with  t^ 
landlord — 1  made  sure  that  he  was  my  man,  whea» 
my  great  regret  I  heard  him  hailed  by  the  nam^ 
George. 

"I  was  standing  inside  the  bar,  chattering  with  '^ 
landlord,  and  settling  for  my  pipes  and  my  beer, 
a  good-looking,  fresh-colored,  smiling-faced 
fellow,  danced  into  the  bar.  and  was  immediat-^ 
sniuted  by  the  hmt,  **  Hollo,  JOEI,  where  have  ^^ 
been  these  two  days  ?" 

** '  Heavy  business  on  hand,  my  bnck-^oecupiee 
my  time,  but  pays  well.    So  give  w  a  mng  of 
best,  and  d— the  expense.** 
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*■  I  bad  DO  doubl  bot  thii  w«  ny  man.  I  entered 
ioio  oooTemtian  with  him,  in  my  iMumed  manner, 
lod  my  knowledge  of  the  Somcraetihire  dialect  mate- 
riilJy  anisted  my  diagaiae.  Joe  waa  evidently  a  aharp- 
wiUfld  iellow,  who  knew  exactly  what  he  waa  about 
All  my  endeavora  to  draw  him  into  talking  of  hia  own 
ivoeaiiona  completely  failed ;  he  would  laugh,  drink, 
lod  chatter,  but  not  a  word  relative  to  the  buaineaa 
ibt  occupied  hia  time  could  I  induce  him  to  utter. 

"' Who'a  going  to  the  hop  in  St.  John  atreet?'*  aaid 
Ac  lively  Joe.  '*  (  mean  to  have  eighteen-peniiy  worth 
of  riiike^-leg  there  to-night,  and  have  it  directly  too, 
fer  I  mukt  be  back  at  my  place  at  daybreak  " 

"Thta  waa  enough  for  me.  [  walked  with  Joe  to 
ie  vicinity  of  the  dancing-rooma,  when,  pleading  a 
|rior  engagement,  I  quitted  him,  and  returned  home. 
Mydiaguiae  waa  aoon  completely  altered ;  my  red  wig 
nd  whiakera,  drab  kat  and  ahooting  dreaa  were  ex- 
changed ibr  a  auit  of  black,  with  a  amall  French  cloak 
of  dark  cloth,  and  plain  black  hat  Thua  attired,  1 
wtehed  the  entrance  of  the  humble  ball-room,  fearing 
Aat  lay  man  might  leave  it  at  an  early  period,  for  I 
knew  Bot  bow  far  be  had  to  journey  to  hia  place  in 
ii  ooantry,  where  he  waa  compelled  to  be  by  the 
bnakofday. 

"I  walked  the  pavement  of  St.  John  atreet  for  aix 
hig  boan,  and  waa  obliged  to  make  myaelf  known 
IB  the  vratchman  to  prevent  hia  interference,  for  he 
doablad  the  honeaty  of  my  intentiona.  Juat  before  the 
diwn  of  day,  my  friend  Joe,  who  aeemed  determined 
to  have  enough  dancing  for  hia  money,  appeared  in 
tka  dieet  with  a  lady  on  each  arm.  [  had  to  keep 
)m  in  nfht  till  he  had  eacorted  the  damaela  to  their 
imirilea;  when,  buttoning  up  hia  coat,  and  preaaing 
kii  hat  down  over  hia  browa,  he  walked  forward  with 
t4ileraiined  pace.  I  followed  him  at  a  convenient 
teiea.  I  felt  that  he  waa  in  my  power — that  [  waa 
M  tlM  point  of  tracing  the  mjratery  of  the  girl'a  diaap- 
pwiBoe,  and  aacertaining  the  place  of  her  detention. 

*  Joa  walked  rapidly  towarda  Shoreditch  Church.  I 
^>M  within  a  hundred  feet  of  him,  when  the  early 
Cnbridge  coach  daahed  down  the  Kingaland  Road. 
^  wiled  the  guard'a  hold  at  the  aide  of  the  back 
koM,  placed  hia  feet  upon  the  hind  apring,  and  in  one 
Meat  waa  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  and  trundling 
*<R9  from  me  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour. 

*I  waa. beaten.  It  waa  impoaaible  forme  to  overtake 
l^eaach.  ( thought  of  hiring  a  hack,  but  the  rapid 
i*Qpcaf  of  the  ntage  deGed  all  idea  of  overtaking  it.  I 
"^tamed  dinpirited  to  my  home. 

"My  courage  ro>®  ^ith  ^^^  conception  of  frcah 
chenea.  In  the  courae  of  the  day,  I  called  on  a  frieiul, 
'  ilage  coachman,  and  telling  him  aomo  of  the  pnrti- 
alan  of  my  object,  oaked  him  to  introduce  me  to  the 
liiTer  of  the  Cambridge  coach.  I  met  him  on  his 
■•tim  to  town  the  next  day,  and.  by  tho  help  of  my 
>ind,  overcame  hia  repugnance  to  talk  with  airangcrs 
"vpecting  the  aflbira  of  hia  pamengcra.  I  learnt,  at 
•it  that  Joe  never  travelled  more  than  half  a  dozen 
>ilei,  but  Elliott,  tho  coachman,  wua  unable  to  aay 
^ha  waa,  or  where  he  went  to.  My  plan  waa  aoon 
*nioged,  and  Elliott  waa  bribed  to  aaaiat  me. 

"The  next  morning  by  daybreakp  I  waa  aiiting  on 


the  top  of  the  Cambridge  coach,  well  wrapped  up  in 
a  large  white  top  coat,  with  a  ahawl  tied  over  my 
mouth.  I  got  on  the  coach  at  the  inn  yard,  and  aa  we 
neared  the  church,  looked  out  anxioualy  fi)r  my  frimui 
Joe ;  but  he  waa  not  to  be  aeen,  nor  could  I  diacem 
any  thing  of  him  for  aiz  or  aeven  milea  along  the  road. 
The  fimt  atage  was  performed,  and  while  the  horaea 
were  being  changed,  Elliott,  the  coachman,  pointed 
out  a  atrange  ill-looking  mnri,  in  a  close  light  waiatr 
coat  with  white  sleeve*,  white  breechea,  yam  stock- 
ings, and  high-low  ^hocn.  *•  That  fellow,*'  said  Elli- 
ott,"  is  alwaya  in  company  with  the  man  you  have 
been  inquiring  aliout  I  have  aeen  them  frequently 
together  come  from  over  that  style;  he  is  now  wait- 
ing for  Joe,  ril  bet  a  pound." 

I  alighted,  and  bargained  with  the  landlord  of  tiM 
amall  road-aide  inn  for  the  uae  of  the  front  bedroo^ 
up  atairs.  I  took  my  poet,  and  aa  the  atage  depurtaif 
began  my  watch.  Joe  did  not  appear  till  late  in  Ihn 
afternoon — hia  friend  eagerly  aeized  him  by  the  arm, 
and  began  to  relate  aomething  with  great  anxiety  of 
look  and  energy  of  action.  They  moved  off  over  the 
atyle.  I  glided  out  of  the  houae,  and  followed  thefii. 
A  footpath  wound  through  an  extenaive  meadow,  and 
the  men  were  rapidly  nearing  the  fartheat  end.  I 
haatened  my  pace,  and  gained  the  centre  of  the  field, 
ere  they  were  aware  of  my  approach.  I  obaerved  a 
telegraphic  aignal  pass  between  them,  and  they  in- 
stantly  stopped  their  expedition,  and  turning  back 
upon  their  path,  sauntered  slowly  towarda  me.  I  kept 
on;  we  met-  their  eyea  were  aearchingly  bent  upon  me, 
but  I  maintained  an  easy  gait  and  undisturbed  coun- 
tenance, and  continued  my  walk  for  aome  minutea  aA 
ter  they  were  paat  As  I  climbed  the  farthest  style, 
I  observed  them  watching  me  from  the  other  end  of 
tho  field.  I  aaw  no  more  of  Joe  or  hia  friend  for  the 
reat  of  that  day  and  the  whole  of  the  next. 

*'  I  waa  much  annoyed  at  my  disappointment,  and 
reaolved  not  to  be  again  outwitted.  Every  poaaible 
inquiry  that  could  be  made  without  exciting  the  cu- 
rioaity  of  the  neighbourhood,  waa  iiiatituted,  but  I  was 
unable  to  obtain  the  amallcst  inforrcation,  either  of 
the  abducted  lady  or  of  Joe'a  individuality.  His  friend 
waa  known  aa  a  vagabond  of  the  firat  class — a  dis- 
charged ostler,  with  a  character  that  marked  him 
ready  for  the  perpetration  of  every  crime. 

"  I  was  hunting  in  tho  dark.  I  had  nothing  but 
Biirraifies  to  go  upon,  excepting  the  declaration  of  the 
huckster,  that  a  man  named  Joe  wa^  the  means  of 
Missi  Lobenntien's  absence,  hut  I  was  not  sure  that  I 
waa  in  puranit  of  that  identical  Joe.  The  mystery  at- 
tending the  object  of  my  fiuspirion  gnvo  an  appear- 
ance of  prolmbility  to  my  Huppwition,  but  it  seemed  aa 
if  I  waa  not  to  proceed  lH»yc>iMl  tlio  limits  of  uncer- 
tainly. I  rcw)lved,  after  wnitin«;  till  tho  evening  of 
the  next  day.  to  return  to  the  tnp-moin  of  the  Blue 
Lion,  and  the  irapenetrnbiliiy  of  my  gamekeeper's  dis- 
guise. 

•*  Tying  my  rough  coat  up  in  my  shnwl,  I  clapped 
the  bundle  under  my  arm.  and  walked  quietly  along 
the  road.  As  I  passed  through  some  posts  on  tho  side- 
walk, a  post-chaise  was  coming  through  the  adjoining 
toll-gate.    A  scuffle,  accompaivied  'w'wYi  Vv\^  qa\\a^\xv 
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the  interior  of  the  chniite,  attrantod  my  attention  ;  a 
band  was  daihed  through  the  carriage-winflow,  and 
eriei  for  help  were  loudly  vociferated.  I  ran  towards 
the  chaise;  and  ordered  the  postillion  to  slop ;  a  coarse 
voice  desired  him  to  drive  on  ;  the  command  was  re- 
peated with  violent  imprecationn,  and  the  horres,  se- 
verely lashed,  bounded  rapidly  awny.  I  wa*t  sufll- 
ciently  near  to  catch  hold  of  the  back  of  the  springs 
as  the  vehicle  moved  ;  the  motion  was  violent,  hut  I 
kept  my  grasp.  The  back  board  of  the  chaise,  where 
the  footman  should  stand,  had  been  covered  with  a 
double  row  of  iron  spikes,  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of 
idle  boys ;  but,  determined  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  ruf- 
fians whe  were  thus  violating  the  peace  of  the  realm, 
I  pressed  my  bundle  hard  upon  the  spikes,  and  jump- 
ing nimbly  up,  found  myself  in  a  firm  and  pleasant 


Tbm  carriage  rolled  speedily  along.  I  determined, 
•t  dm  very  first  halting  place,  to  summon  assistance, 
and  desire  an  explanation  of  the  outcries  and  demands 
for  help.  If,  as  there  seemed  but  little  doubt,  some 
act  of  lawless  violence  was  being  perpetrated.  I  re- 
aolved  to  arrest  the  principals  upon  the  spot.  While 
cogitating  on  the  probabilities  of  the  result,  I  received 
a  tremendous  cut  across  the  face,  from  the  thong  of  a 
heavy  leatlier  whip,  jerked  with  considerable  violence 
firom  the  window  of  the  post-chaise.  A  second  well- 
directed  blow  drove  me  from  my  scat,  and  I  fell  into 
the  road,  severely  lacerated,  and  almost  blind. 

"  I  rolled  upon  the  dusty  ground,  and  writhed  in 
excessive  agony.  A  thick  wale  crossed  each  cheek, 
and  one  of  my  eyes  had  been  terrifically  hit  It  was 
yet  early  night,  and  the  public  nature  of  the  road  soon 
afiorded  me  assistance.  A  young  man  passed  me, 
driving  a  gig  towards  London ;  I  hailed  him,  and  re- 
quested his  services.  A  slight  detail  of  the  cause  in 
which  I  had  received  my  injuries,  induced  him  to 
tom  lound  and  receive  me  in  the  vacant  seat.  The 
pRMUMof  half  a  guinea  tempted  him  to  drive  rapidly 
iflor  ibe  chaise,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  heard  the 
tonnd  of  wheels.  The  young  man  cheered  his  horse 
to  greater  progress,  but  we  were  unable  to  pass  the 
vehicle  in  advance,  and  it  was  not  till  we  both  drew 
up  to  the  door  of  the  roadside  inn,  where  I  had  pre- 
viously stopped,  that  we  discovered  that  we  had  been 
in  pursuit  of  a  nuiil-coach  instead  of  a  post-chaise. 

"  Tho  waiter  declared  that '  nethin'  of  a  four-veel 
natur,  *cept  a  vaggin  and  a  nearte'  had  juisscd  within  the 
previous  half  hour.  Piacdng  my  gig  friund  over  some 
brandy  and  water,  1  sought  the  reccHsos  of  tho  kitchen, 
that  1  might  procure  some  cooling  liquid  to  hatho  my 
face  with.  While  busily  employed  nt  the  yard  pump, 
the  sound  of  voices  from  an  adjoining  stable  arrc6tcd 
ray  attention.  The  dim  light  of  a  lantern  fell  upon 
the  figure  of  the  ostler  whom  I  had  seen  in  company 
with  mysterious  Joe.  I  advanced  lightly,  in  hopes  of 
hearing  tho  conversation.  When  I  reached  the  door, 
I  was  startled  by  the  sudden  approacli  of  some  one 
fioro-the  other  side  of  the  yard,  and  compelled  to  hide 
behind  the  door.  A  stable  helper  popped  his  head 
into  the  building,  and  said — 

"  <  See  here,  Billee,  vot  I  found  sticking  on  the 
wfSkm  of  the  obey  you've  left  in  the  lane." 


•'  My  luckle«  bundle  was  piodueed,  and  speodilg 
untied.  Directly  Billy,  for  m  was  the  auapicioeta 
ostler  named,  saw  my  rough,  white,  greet  enat,  he  eK 
claimed,  with  considerable  ener^— 

"'I'm  blessed  if  ve  haint  been  looked  arter. 
seed  this  ere  toggery  a  valking  arter  Joe  and  ne  K. 
the  meadow  yonder.  Ve  thought  it  euspectabte,  « 
ve  mizzled  back.  And  Vm  jiggered  if  the  owo^ 
vomt  sitting  behind  our  conweyance,  ven  Joe  hit  hi« 
a  vol  lop  or  two  vith  your  vip  to  knock  him  o^ 
Tommy,  my  tulip,  I'll  go  back  vi*  you  to-night,  esi 
vait  a  vhile  till  the  vind  changes.* 

"  It  was  evident  then,  that  Joe  was  oonneeted  wltl 
the  abduction  of  the  day — another  convincing  proq 
that  he  was  the  active  agent  in  MfiH  Lebenstein's  ef 
fair.  With  respect  to  my  friend  the  ostler,  I  deC«. 
mined  to  try  the  efiects  of  a  little  eoerrlon,  bet  oi» 
eluded  that  it  would  be  better  to  let  him  leeeh  mm 
distance  from  his  usual  Jiaunts,  to  prevent  ilanwy 
his  comate  Joe. 

"  In  about  an  hour  the  post-chaise  wee  driw  H 
the  door^'  and  the  ostler,  much  the  woree  Ibrhis'pil^ 
tions,  was  placed  within  the  body  of  the  vehicle  I 
was  soon  after  them,  in  company  with  the  yoongMi 
in  the  gig,  and  we  kept  the  chaise  in  sight  till  ilhri 
entered  the  stil!  and  deserted  streets  of  the  eity.   h 
was  nearly  midnight;  the  drunken  oatler  desiied  Af 
scarcely  sober  postillion  to  put  him  out  mt  the  dot* if 
a  tavern.     I  walked  up  to  the  astonished  eoQple,iei 
arresting  them  on  a  charge  of  felony,  slipped  a  piirrf 
small  but  powerful  spring  handcufiii  over  the  esdiili 
wrists.    I  conducted  him,  helpless  and  anaied,  loM 
adjacent  watch-bouse,*  and  meniioiiing  my  namtiii 
office,  desired  his  safe  custody  till  I  oonld  d&amtd  hii 
body.    The  postillion,  who  was  guarded  hfWf^ 
friend,  became  much  alarmed ;  and  voloniaeml  tff 
information  that  I  might  desire.    He  eoofesMd  ihitkt 
had  been  employed  that  aflemoon,  by  one  Joaeph  liib 
to  carry  a  lunatic  prieat  to  the  Franciscan  Monaslifyiil 
Enfield  Chase,  from  whence  it  was  esaerted  that  ha  hi' 
made  his  escape.  The  existence  of  a  leligioas  eslahKifc 
ment  in  that  nelghborliood  was  entirely  unknown  toM» 
and  I  questioned  the  postillion  respecting  the  nuibertf 
its  inmates,  and  the  name  of  the  superior,  but  he  iNofai 
ed  to  know  nothing  beyond  the  locality  of  the  boiidioft 
and  declared  that  he  had  never  been  inaide  the  yiii 
gate.  He  admitted  that  Joseph  Mills  had  employed  hi* 
several  times  upon  the  same  business;  and  that,  latbiK 
more  than  a  fortnight  ago,  Billy,  the  oatler,  had  ^ 
sired  him  to  bring  up  a  post-chai«e  from  his  martK' 
yard  at  a  minute's  notice,  and  that  a  yonng  lady  i*** 
lifted,  in  a  senseless  slate,  into  the  chaise,  and  dri^^ 
down  to  the  building  at  Enfield  as  rapidly  as   ^ 
horses  could  bo  made  to  go. 

"  I  took  down  his  directions  respecting  the  hosJt' 
and  at  daybreak  this  morning  I  reoonnoitered  thefir^ 
and  back  of  the  building.  If  I  am  any  jadge,  tM 
house  is  not  devoted  to  monastic  purposes  alone ;  '^ 
you  will  see  it  to-morrow,  1  trust ;  for  I  wish  yoi>^ 
accompany  me  as  early  in  the  morning  as  we  ^ 
start,  afler  procuring  the  warrants  for  ageoeimliea^ 
into  the  secrets  of  this  moat  aysterioof  ~* 

[To  be  eontisMd.] 
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And  M  for  na,  thoafh  that  I  ken  hut  lite 

On  books  for  to  read,  I  ni«  d«li||ht 

And  to  tlM;ni  live  1  f^ith  ami  full  cr.\ionce, 

And  in  mine  ht>Brt  hare  Vm  in  revorouee 

Bo  heartily  that  there  ia  gnioe  nom; 

That  fro*  my  hooka  maktwt  mo  to  g^n:— Chaucer. 


Teoe  IB  in  the  Britiah  Moteum  an  extraordinary 
US.,  entitled  **  A  Short  Uiatory  of  Human  Prudigiea, 
iDd  MonftroQB  Births  of  Dwarft,  Sleepen,  Giants, 
SuDiig  Men,  Extream  Old  Age,  dec"  It  appears  to 
brs  bsen  compiled  by  James  Paris  du  Plessis,  some 
tDM  itnrant  to  Samuel  Pepys,  of  York-buildings,  in 
tin  Strand.  Having  collected  books,  coins.  &c.  in  his 
IbUm  through  Europe,  at  the  age  of  70,  being  unfit 
Antrriee,  he  took  a^shop,  but  did  not  meet  with  suc- 
«»  Being  reduced  to  poverty,  he  was  obliged  to 
flit  his  shop,  and  hire  a  garret,  from  whence,  in  hie 
tesH,  he  addressed  himself  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  as 
"fails  aooeyless,*'  and  *'  in  danger  of  having  his 
IDodiiaised  tor  rant.'*  not  having  '*  money  to  bear  his 
little  neeamary  charges."  "  I  must  humbly  crave 
jov  charily,"  be  aays,  **  either  to  6y  some  of  my  goods 
tf  as^  or  10  beatow  some  charity  graiii.  and  I  shall 
h  nrn  as  kmg  aa  I  live  pray  God  for  your  health  and 
pmftnlf,  and  napectfuUy  acknowledge  your  good- 
mwd charily  tome." 

Tks  book  IB  loiriy  written,  and  illustrated  with  en- 
fiiviBp.  aad  dimwisgB  in  a  superior  style :  we  pro- 
IM  Is  give  a  lew  eBtiacts,  as  additions  to  the  **  Won- 
already  before  the  pnblie. 


"A  SrorrsD  Nkgko  PaiitCK. — A  negro  prince,  son 
tf  Huyason  Capon,  king  of  Yelkocomia  in  Guiney. 
Hi  was  taken  by  the  pirates,  at  the  age  of  8  years 
lU,  lod  made  his  escape  from  them,  upon  the  coast  of 
Viifioia.  whart  he  was  Enlartain'd  by  Colonel  Taylor, 
iBd  there  Leam'd  to  speak  pritty  Good-Knglisli. — 
^^boie  Body  is  of  a  Jet  Black  Intermixt  with  a  clear 
^  beautiful  White,  Spotted  all  over. 

"He  was  sold  in  London  and  sbow'd  publickly  at 
^  ige  of  10  yean  in  1690.  Seen  then  by  James 
I*to,and  again  in  the  year  1725.    Finis." 

Most  of  these  relations  are  foreign,  Nature  having  . 
Mt  her  curiosities  ^ery  sparingly  in  England:  tho « 
Mkifing  prodigy,  however,   we  suspect,  furnished 
^  original  to  the  *«  Pig-faced  La<]y." 

*  A  Wuhan  with  a  Hog's  Fack  — This  Monster 
^M  a  Gentlewoman  of  a  good  family  aad  fortune, 
^  tall  and  well  proportioned,  of  a  very  fine  fair 
*hite  skin,  black  hair  eu  her  head  and  eyebrows,  but 
^  (kC9  perfectly  shaped  like  that  of  a  hog  or  sow, 
*i^pt  that  it  was  not  hairy ;  when  she  went  abroad 
hoovered  her  lace  with  a  large  black  velvet  mask: 
"^  had  a  grunting  voise  like  that  of  a  hog,  very  dis- 
^PQsabia,  bat  apoka  vary  dialinetly :  she  lived  in  St 
draw's  pttirii  ia  Htrfbom,  LBodon.    naia." 


There  is  exlsnt  a  tract  of  the  17ih  century,  < 

**  A  relation  of  Mrs.  Tanakin  Skinker,  the  Hof- 
Lady." 

Among  the  roiscellaneoas  curiosities,  we  find  the 
folio v%ing : — 

"  I,  James  Paris  du  Plossis,  have  in  my  cabinet  two 
balls  of  hair,  of  a  redish  colour,  the  bigest  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  diameltir,  one  Ruff  with  long  hair, 
and  the  other  Fnooih  and  very  hard,  that  were  taken 
out  of  the  Dlrtmich  of  two  different  calves." 

In  his  "  r.x&mples  of  Old  Age,"  du  Ples^is  displays 
a  great  deal  of  reading  and  research,  which  could 
only  have  l>ecn  obtained,  in  his  situation,  by  uncom- 
mon application.  The  want  of  education  was  an  in- 
superable obstacle  to  his  endeavours :  by  his  industry 
he  collected  facts,  but  was  unable  to  draw  iiifereneea 
from  them,  as  he  was  ready  to  credit  any  thing  extra- 
ordinary, and  jumped  at  conclusioos  without  induction. 
His  labors,  however,  are  extremely  valuable,  as.  with 
all  his  credulity,  he  evinces  a  love  of  accuracy,  and 
never  fails  to  produce  his  authoritiea.  This  collection 
of  literary  mirabilia  was  made  in  1730 — 3 ;  whether 
the  application  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane  produced  the  de- 
sired eflect,  we  are  unable  to  state,  but  as  the  booki 
were  found  among  his  rarities,  it  is  probable  that  ht 
did  not  neglect  the  compiler. 


A  small  pamphlet  was  published,  during  the  latter 
part  ol'  the  last  century,  giving  a  singular  account  of 
the  desecration  of  the  grave  of  Milton,  and  positive 
violation  of  his  remains.  The  particulara  are  in  full 
— names  of  persons  and  places,  with  dntes,  and  other 
evidences  of  truth — conferring  a  deep  and  lasting  dii* 
grace  upon  the  persons  concerned,  which  they  did  not 
dare  attempt  to  wipe  away.  The  pamphlet  is  without 
date,  hut  in  c:iiitled,  "  On  the  Disintfrment  of  Mil- 
ton's  Coffin,  on  Wednesday,  August  the  Fourth. 
1790."  AlitTsome  opening  mailer,  connccteil  with 
the  BHppof^ed  tiitualion  of  tho  cufiin  of  the  ilhistrioUB 
jioct,  the  writer  says  : — 

"These  traditions  in  the  parish,  reported  to  Mr. 
Strong  and  Mr.  Cole,  readily  directed  them  to  dig  from 
the  present  chancel  north  wrtrds  towards  tho  pillar, 
against  which  the  former  pulpit  and  desk  had  stood. 
The  following  particulars  were  given  to  me  in  writing 
by  Mr.  Strong,  and  they  contain  the  measurement  of 
the  coffin  as  taken  by  him  with  a  rule — A  leaden 
coffin,  found  under  the  oommon  cooncilmen's  pew,  on 
the  north  side  of  Um  chiiic«\,  umA^  >aiMi«T  ^SbA  ^^ 
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where  iho  old  pulpit  and  clerk'a  desk  tiood.  The 
coffin  appciirod  to  be  old,  much  corroded,  and  without 
any  inscription  or  plate  on  it.  It  wan  in  length  5  feet 
10  inches,  nnd  in  width,  at  the  broadest  part,  over  the 
shouldcri.  1  foot  4  inches." 

Milton,  l>e  it  remembered,  was  buried  in  Cripple- 
gate  Church,  in  the  city  of  London,  in  the  month  of 
November,  1674,  aged  sixty-six  years.  Sttmuel  Whit- 
bread,  th(>  elder,  built  a  monument  to  his  memory, 
after  Dr.  Sprat,  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  had  forbid- 
den the  <  T'ction  of  a  monument  in  tlio  Alibey.  The 
prenerit  urie  was  placed  there  by  Mr.  Benson,  in  1737. 
That  it  wus  natural  to  take  advantage  of  the  church 
being  under  repairs,  to  attempt  discovering  the  lost 
locality  of  the  coffin,  we  admit ;  and  that,  under  pro- 

r  regulations,  there  was  no  violent  harm  in  viewing 

state  of  the  corae,  provided  it  was  immediately  re- 

til  the  sanctity  of  the  grave — but  nothing  can 

liuae  the  disgusting  acenes  detailed  in  the  pamphlet, 
and  suffered  to  pass  as  current  facts,  without  the 
slightest  contradiction. 

'*  The  next  day,  a  set  of  unprincipled  barbarians 
went  to  the  house  of  Asceugh,  the  clerk,  which  leads 
into  the  church-yard,  and  asked  for  Holmes.  They 
dien  went  with  Holmes  into  the  church,  and  pulled 
the  coffin,  which  lay  deep  in  the  ground,  from  itn  ori- 
ginal station,  to  the  edge  of  the  excavniioti  into  day- 
light. When  they  had  thus  removed  it,  iliooverbcers 
asked  Holmes  if  he  could  open  it,  ihnl  thry  might  see 
the  body.  Holmes  immediately  fetched  n  mallet  and 
a  chisel,  and  cut  open  the  lop  of  the  rodiii,  slantwise 
from  the  head,  as  low  as  the  breast ;  so  ilmi,  liie  top 
being  doubled  backword,  they  could  kc«  ihe  ctirpse: 
he  cut  it  open  also  at  the  foot.  On  jirM  view  of  the 
body,  it  appeared  perfect^  and  completely  frivelopcd  in 
the  shroud,  which  was  of  many  folds;  the  ribs  stand- 
ing up  regularly.  When  they  disturbed  the  iJtroud,  the 
ribtfeU.  Mr.  Fountain  told  me  that  he  pulled  hard 
at  the  teeth,  which  resisted,  until  some  unc  hit  them  a 
with  a  stone,  when  they  easily  cume  out.  There 
but  five  in  the  upper  jaw,  which  were  all  sound 

while,  and  all  taken  by  Mr.  Fountain ;  he  gave 
P€f  Ihem  to  Mr.  Laming ;  Mr-  Laming  also  touk 

fh>m  the  lower  jaw;  and  Mr.  Taylor  took  two 
from  it.  Mr.  Laming  told  me  that  he  had  at  one  time 
a  mind  to  bring  away  the  whole  under  jaw,  with  the 
teeth  in  il ;  he  had  it  in  his  hand,  but  tossed  it  bat:k. — 
Also,  that  he  lifted  up  the  head,  and  saw  a  grcai  quan- 
tity nf  hair,  which  lay  straiKht  and  oven,  behind  the 
head,  and  in  the  state  of  the  hair,  which  had  been 
combed  and  tied  together  l>cfore  interment ;  but  it  was 
wet,  the  coffin'  having  considorable  corroded  hoi  en, 
both  at  the  head  and  fret,  and  a  great  part  of  tho  wa- 
ter, with  which  it  hud  b-en  washed  on  the  Tuesday 
afiemouii,  having  run  into  it.  Tho  overseer  and  Mr. 
Taylor  went  away  6<ion  afierwardf,  and  .Mi  s««r8.  La- 
ming anrJ  Taylor  went  home  to  get  Sfi^-iM>  to  cut  ofT 
some  of  the  hair:  they  returned  ah<»ut  ill;  wlieii  Mr. 
Laminff  jwkcd  his  stick  afiainst  the  hrad.  nnd  hniughl 
some  of  tho  hair  over  llio  l(>rehead  ;  hu:  ui  they  daw 
the  RcihMjrs  were  not  neresia.iry,  Mr.  T:iyl<ir  t'  ok  up 
tho  hair,  as  it  laid  on  the  lor«  head,  and  enrrit'd  il 
home.  The  water  which  hnd  got  inln  i)ie  eoflin  on 
the  Tt:e«-dny  afternoon,  had  ni.ide  a  sludup  at  ilie  ImU- 
tom  nf  It,  emitting  n  nautieons  »nie1l,  and  which  ocra- 
sioncd  Mr.  Laming  to  use  hut  stick  to  procure  the  hair, 
and  not  to  li(\  up  the  head  a  second  time.  Mr.  Iji- 
roing  olso  took  out  one  nf  the  itff  bones,  but  threw  it  in 
again.  Holracii  went  o«ii  of  the  church,  while  Mctsrs. 
Laming.  Taylor,  and  F«mntain  were  there  the  first 
time,  and  he  returned  when  the  two  furmer  were  come 


the  second  lime.    When  Measn.  Laniqg  and  Taykv 
had  finally  quitted  the  church,  tbeeolED  ma  ramoTai, 
from  the  edge  of  the  excavation,  back  to  ila  origintl 
station ;  but  was  no  otherwise  cloaed,  than  by  tha  lid, 
where  it  had  been  out  and  reversed,  being  bent  dawn 
again.    Mr.  Ascough,  the  clerk,  was  fioin  hooia  tka 
greater  part  of  that  day,  and  Mrs.  Hoppeg,  tba  i 
was  from  home  the  whole  of  that  day. 
Grant,  tht  grave-digger,  and  who  is  aervant  to  Mm 
Hoppeg,  iherafore  now  took  possession  of  the  cofBo ; 
and  as  its  situation  under  the  common  conneilaMali 
pew  would  not  admit  of  ita  being  aeen  withoat  Iht 
help  of  a  candle,  she  kept  a  tinder-box  in  the  axcavi- 
tion,  and  when  any  person  came,  atruck  a  light,  and 
conducted  them  under  the  pew,  where  by  raveinf 
the  part  of  the  lid  which  had  been  cut,  she  exkibilid 
tho  body,  at  first  for  6d,  and  afterwards  for  34.  and  S£ 
each  person.    The  workmen  in  the  church  kept  thi 
doors  locked  to  all  thoae  who  would  not  pay  the  pript 
of  a  pot  of  beer  for  entrance,  and  many,  to  avokl  thil 
payment,  got  in  at  a  window  at  the  waat  end  ef  thi 
church,  near  to  Mr.  Ascough*s  eounting-hoose." 


In  the  forty-third  number  of  Thi 

there  is  a  curious  description  of  one  of  Prinoa 

lobe's  miracles^-the  Jesuit,  who  blended 

with  his  quackery,  and  "  cured  all  diaeaeea"  fay  ikt 

potency  of  his  preachment.    He  was  Tory  nnfuiluHiii 

in  the  commencement  of  his  healing  career;  his  gnrt 

cure,  the  Princess  Matilda  of  Schwailienbnig,  wbi 

rose  from  her  chair,  and  walked  with  bin  aboat  te 

garden,  despite  the  distortion  of  her  spine,  has  bMi 

proved  to  have  been  nearly  cured  by  Meinhaar  HaiMb 

the  surgical  machinist,  of  Wurtzburg,  befbia  tba  koif 

prince  appeared.     Many  persons  were  benafitfad  bf 

Hohenlohe's  interference,  doubtless;  the  power  of  a 

lively  faith  worked  wonders;  thoae  who  felt  batlsr  rf 

ter  their  journey  to  the  biding  place  of  the 

monger,  imputed  it,  to  his  healing  power,  while 

who  remained  uncured,  departed  sorrowfol  at  dMsr 

want  of  faith,  which  had  prevented  their  being  Bsds 

whole — but  nobody  thought  of  denying  the  skiD  or 

sanctity  of  the  prince  who  had  exhibited  his  powtr 

on  the  many  who  had  departed  cured.    Hohaalohr 

attributed  his  efficacy  to  the  fervency  of  hii  pn^ 

and  the  piety  of  his  life — he  forwarded  a  list  ofeoNi 

to  the  pope,  but  Pius  VII.  expressed  a  doubt  of  tlN 

miraculous  power  claimed  by  the  prince,  and  deaitd 

him  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  term,  and  exefdM 

only  a  prayer  for  healing.     Prince  HildboighaoNa 

placed  his  case  of  partial  blindness  in  the  bandiflf 

IlohenlohCfbut,  despite  his  faith,  become  much  wofia 

Tho  experiments  of  tho  holy  quack  failed  at  variom 

hospitals,  and  he  was  placed  under  the  aurveillsnce 

of  the  police.     He  is  a  person  of  fine  exteriw,  geotl* 

manners,  and  insinuating  voice.     He  has  long  sine* 

declined  visiting  the  faiihfid  feW  who  atill  believo  '^ 

his  potency,  but  appointK  an  hour  in  which  the  in^ 

viduals  seeking  his  aid  should  join  with  him  in  praye**^^ 

rather  a  curious  arrangement,  because  he  extends    ^^ 

power  over  an  extensive  range  of  country,  and 

allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  variation  in  the  U: 

Hoheidohc  docs  not  intend  to  deceive — he  is  an    ^^ 

thusia^t,  and  has  the  welfare  of  hia  fellow  *""" — ^^  ' 

heart.    Now  for  our  extracts. 

"On  the  7ih  December.  1890,  Miai 
nor,  a  nun,  in  the  convent  at  Now  Hallf  near  CbaL' 
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,  (Englaad.)  agvd  thirty,  wm  inddcDly  attacked, 
Mt  any  evident  caoie.  with  a  pain  in  the  ball  of 
right  thomb ;  which  rapidiy  incraaied,  and  was 
Mdad  by  a  tweUing  of  the  whole  hand  and  arm, 
r  as  the  elbow.  It  loon  became  red,  and  painful 
)  tottch.  Mr.  Barlow,  the  ■kilful  Mirgcon  to  the 
Hit,  waa  sent  for ;  and  applied  leechee,  lotions, 
us,  fomentations,  poaltices,  long  emersions  in 
I  water,  and  every  thing  that  was  judged  proper, 
ig  time,  without  much  benefil.  One  vo\6  appli- 
n  diminished  the  swelling,  but  occasioned  acute 
in  the  aiilla  and  mamma.  I.eeches  viere  applied 
le  axilla,  and  the  same  cold  lotion;  by  which 
IS  the  pain  was  removed  from  the  axilla,  and  the 
I  and  arm  became  as  bad  as  before. 
)o  the  5th  uf  January,  an  incision  was  mode  in 
ball  of  the  thumb ;  only  blood  followed,  no  pus. 
Csrpue,  an  eminent  surgeon,  from  Dean  street, 
itDt  for  on  the-  7ih,  and  enlarged  the  incision, 
Cling  pus ;  but  none  appeared. 
On  ihe  15lh.  another  incision  was  made  oo  the 
I  of  the  fore-tifiger :  slill  only  blood  ff)llowed,  and 
t  ¥ery  little  relief.  As  her  constitution  seemed 
h  sffected.  I  pretirribcd  a  course  uf  medicines: 
aiiKHigiit  oihoni.  roeruirials:  ihey  were  aitendi'd 
1  roui-h  benefit,  but  did  not  ntTect  iho  salivary 
df.  The  tfiirgeoiis  recommended  mcnunal  fric* 
00  the  arm,  which  was  coniinned  till  salivation 
excited.  The  arm.  by  this,  was  much  re<lucrd,  and 
lined  srj  several  days.  It  flatirrcd  us  with  some 
i  of  recovery,  but  it  was  transient.  The  symp- 
I  won  retume<i,  as  bad  as  ever,  although  tho  gene* 
besllh  v«*as  {)erfectly  re-established,  niui  although 
7  thing  was  done  which  the  London  and  cunniry 
;eons,  in  consultation,  could  suggest,  during  a 
le  year  and  a  half. 

Mn.  Gerard,  the  superior  of  the  convent,  having 
rd  of  mariy  extraordinary  cures  performed  by 
ice  Hofaenlohe,of  Bamberg,  in  Germany,  employed 
icDd  to  request  his  assistance,  which  he  readily 
ttsd,  and  sent  the  following  instructions,  dated 
ibeig,  March  16,1822. 

[TRA.VSLATIO.V  ] 

••  •  To  (he  Rdigiou4  Nun  of  England. 

'Od  the  3rd  of  May,  at  eight  o'clock,  (  will  offi>r> 
nnpliance  with  your  request,  my  prayers  for  your 
ivsry.  Having  roado  your  confession,  and  tom- 
licated,  ofler  up  your  own  also,  with  that  fervency 
IsTotion  and  intire  faith  which  we  owe  to  our  Ke- 
swr  Jesus  Christ.  Stir  up  from  the  bottom  uf  your 
It  the  divine  virtues  of  true  repentance,  of  Chris* 
>chsrity  to  all  men,  of  firm  belief  that  your  pray- 
will  be  fiivorably  received,  and  a  stedfast  resolu* 
I  to  lead  an  exemplary  life,  to  the  end  that  you 
f  eontinue  in  a  state  of  grace. 
"Accept  the  assurance  of  my  regard. 

*'  'Prince  Alkxasdxk  Hoiienloiik. 
Bmftei^,  March  16,  1823.' 

Miai  O'Connor's  general  health  being  re-establish* 
tod  the  suigical  treatment  of  the  hand  being  out 
■7  province,  I  did  not  see  her  for  some  weeks ;  but 
iag  occasion  to  visit  svme  of  tho  ladies  on  the  se- 
dof  May,  I  was  requested  to  look  at  Miss  O'Con- 
"ii  hand  and  arm,  which  1  found  as  much  twoUen 
\hada»  I  had  ever  teen  them.  The  fingers  looked 
dy  to  burst,  and  the  Wrist  was  fifteen  inches  in  cir- 
iference.  I  did  not  then  know  the  reason  of  my 
■4  desired  to  see  the  hand  and  arm  on  that  day, 
t  having  heard  of  the  application  to  the  Prince. 
"On  the  next  day,  tha  third  of  May  (a  day  of  par- 
>kr  BotiM  by  the  Catholics),  she  want  through  the 
.%ioQi  prooaH  prefcribad  by  tha  Prinoew  Mass 
■g  acmriy  ended,  Mia  (yCaDimr,  iior  Sadiag  the 


immediate  relief  she  expected,  exclaimed,  '  Thy  will 
be  done,  oh  Lord  !  thou  hast  not  thought  me  worthy 
of  this  cure!'  Almost  immediately  af\er,  she  felt  an 
extraordinary  sensation  through  the  whole  arm,  to  the 
ends  of  her  fingers.  The  pain  instantly  iefl  her,  and 
the  swelling  gradually  subsided ;  but  it  was  some 
weeks  before  the  hand  resumed  its  natural  size  and 
shape.  AicMD,  I  can  perceive  no  diflerence  from  the 
other.  The  general  reports  that  the  arm  was  paralytic, 
and  that  both  hand  and  arm  were  again  as  bad  as 
ever,  have  not  the  leabt  Ibundaiiun."  1 

Some  people  have  been  daring  enough  le  bring  ar- 
gumenis  against  the  possibility  of  such  a  cure,  but  our 
writer  sets  them  down  at  once,  by  saying  "  they  are 
too  absurd  to  require  a  reply!"  Besides,  be  provea 
the  prince's  miracles  by  the  example  of  similar  mira- 
cles formerly  enacted  by  the  painter,  Lootherbonrg, 
and  no  doubt  equally  true : —  ^^* 

**  Between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  Mr.  Louthai^^ 
bourg,  a  celebrated  landscape  painter,  was  impressed 
with  tho  idea  that  he  had  a  conimisition  from  above 
to  cure  diseases!  Uisdoor  was  consequently  crowded 
wiih  patients  all  day.  AmoiigHt  oilicrs,  i  remembered 
at  thai  lime  tu  have  hennl  thai  tho  tenant  of  a  very 
respccinblc  clergyman,  now  living  in  this  county,  was 
one,  and  that  his  recovery  was  as  rapid  and  cxtraordi- 
nary  as  that  which  has  been  recorded.  I  wrote  to 
him  to  request  the  particulars,  and  received  the  fol- 
lowing reply  :— 

"  My  Deer  Sir, — I  had  the  honor  of  your  letter,  in 
rei>ly  to  which  1  am  to  inform  you,  that  1  had  a  tenant 
who  hud  been  aflflicted  with  great  pains  and  swellings 
pariiciilarly  about  hiH  loins,  so  much  so  that  he  could 
not  walk  across  the  room.  My  siKter.  Lady  D 
knowing  the  Imd  state  of  my  tenant's  health,  and  hav- 
ing heani  of  the  great  cures  performed  by  Mr.  Louther- 
bourg.  who  resided  at  Uammersmith  Terrace,  desired 
me  to  bring'  my  tenant,  if  he  uxti  willing,  to  her  house 
in  Tenterden  Street,  Hanover  Square,  that  she  might 
send  him  to  Mr.  Loutherbourg,  that  he  might  receive 
lieneflt.  1  took  him  with  me.  from  his  house  in  the 
country,  to  Tenterden  Street.  The  next  day  she  seat 
him  in  a  coach  to  llammersniith  Terrace.  When  we 
arrived,  we  were  shown  into  a  parlor,  my  lenanK  not 
having  been  able  to  walk  without  being  held  up ;  and 
in  about  two  or  three  minutee^  Mr.  Loutherbourg  came 
to  us,  who  immediately  addressing  himself  to  my 
tenant,  and  looking  steadfastly  at  him,  said,  '  1  know 
your  complaint,  sir;  look  at  me!*  They  continued 
looking  at  each  other  some  minutes,  aiui  then  Mr. 
Loutherbourg  asked  him  if  he  did  not  feel  some 
warmth  about  his  loins?  lie  said.  '  I  do.*  'Then,* 
said  he,  *  you  will  feel,  in  a  few  niinutee,  much  great- 
er warmth  about  your  loins.'  My  tenant;  af^er  a  short 
pause,  said  *  1  feel  a  warmth  now  about  my  loins  as 
if  a  person  was  pouring  boiling  water  on  them.'  Mr. 
Loutherbourg  continued  looking  at  his  patient  full  in 
the  face  for  about  two  or  throe  minutes,  and  then  said, 
*How  did  you  come  here.  sirT  *In  a  coach,  sir.' 
'Then.'  said  Mr.  Loutherbourg,  *  go,  and  discharge 
your  coach,  and  walk  beck  to  Tenterden  Street  with 
Mr.  R .' 

**  The  coach  was  discharged,  and  back  to  Tenterden 
Street  we  walked, — a  distance  of  not  less  than  four 
miles.  My  tenant  ofTerod  Mr.  loutherbourg  a  bank 
note  of  ten  pounds,  but  he  would  not  take  a  farthing. 

'*  The  next  day  my  tenant  and  myself  walked  aboht 
the  streets  of  London  four  or  five  hours,  and  then 
returned  to  Tenterden  Street,  without  being  tired. 
The  day  following  we  led  it  for  Essex. 

**  My  wifo  joins  in  compliments  to  yoaraelf  and 
family. 

**  I  an,  my  dear  air,  yotix*a  ^efv  tl^iic«t«Vf , 

'*JimedO,1833.  %.^" 
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REVIEW     OF    NEW     BOOKS 


VfNETlA.     A  novel,  in  two  vdumet,  by  the  author  of  Viman  Grey,  ^c.    Carky  6l  Hart. 

It  it  nenrly  fifteen  years  since  D'Israeli,  the  yoanger,  bunt  upon  the  worM  of  literature  in  atXNiuMatioBof 
brilliancy  that  threatened  to  eclipse  the  whole  brood  of  novel  writen  and  romance  mongers.    "  Vivian  QftlT 
was  pronounced  to  be  the  most  wondorfiil  work  of  the  age,  and  we  are  not  in  the  minority  when  we  iMft 
that  it  has  never  been  excelled  by  any  work  of  its  class.    The  author  published  a  secrnd  part,  but  wUeht 
like  all  other  continuations,  proved  n  failure.     His  next  work,  "The  Young  Duke,"  although  a  novel  of  eoiH 
aiderable  power,  woa  reckoned  infinitely  beneath  the  standard  of  his  first  production,  and  conaequently  tf 
still-born  from  the  press.    The  geniuH  of  ihe  author  of  Vivian  Grey  was  supposed  to  have  expired  inaU 
in  the  pan.     A  few  years  elapsed,  wticii  he  again  appeared  in  the  scribbling  lists — various  works  kepi  Ml 
name  before  the  public  with  different  iltvrccM  of  sucreiw     "The  Wondrous  Tale  of  Alroy"  tUd  «eB,Ml 
many  criiirn  praised  it,  "  and  that  highly,"  but  the  great  maia  of  the  reading  public  received  it  with  indifc 
ence.     "  Henrietta  Temple"  cx|)€ricncc«!   wonderful  success,  particularly  in  London ;    but  its  love  soMl^ 
most  tediously  spun  out,  provc4r«ioo  mawkiuh  (or  the  plainness  of  American  appetite.    The  present  ««kt 
*' Venetia,"  deservedly  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  and  exhibits  the  beautiful  peculiarities  of  D*lsraeli*s  style  it 
greater  perfection  than  any  work  since  his  first  and  best.     Several  distinguitihGd  literary  characters,  coooecirf 
with  the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  figure  in  the  pages  of  Venetia;  among  them,  Lord  Byron  in  the  days  of  lllii 
youth,  as  Lord  Cadurcis,  and  Shelley  as  Mr.  Herbert.    The  following  quotation  introduces  the  young  M 
to  the  reader,  and  gives  a  tolerably  fair  specimen  of  the  vigor  of  the  conversational  scenes,  and  chazacteiirtii 
sketches. 

**  A  few  da3rs  after  the  visit  to  Cadurcis,  when  Lady  Anruibel  was  sitting  alone,  a  post^haise  drove  op  l» 
the  hall,  whence  issued  a  short  and  very  stout  woman  with  a  rubicund  countenance,  and  drewsd  in  a  kfh 
which  remarkably  blended  the  shabby  with  the  tawdry.  She  was  accompanied  by  a  boy  between  denn 
and  twelve  years  of  age,  whose  appearance,  however,  very  much  contrasted  with  that  of  his  mother,  ftr  hi 
viras  very  pale  and  slender,  with  long,  curling,  black  hair,  and  large,  black  eyes,  which  occasioDally,  by  tkek 
transient  flashes,  agreeably  relieved  a  face,  the  general  expression  of  which  might  bo  esteemed  somewhat  ikf 
and  sullen.  The  lady,  of  course,  was  Mrx.  Cndurrisi,  who  was  received  by  Lady  Annabel  with  the  grtaMrt 
courtesy. 

"•A  terrible  journey,*  exclaimed  Mrj.  r'iuliirrin.  fanning  herself  as  nhe  took  her  scat,  'and  so  very  hot! 
naDtBgenct,  my  love,  make  your  buw;  hu\o  not  1  nlwoys  told  you  to  make  a  bow  when  you  enteraraoii 
especially  where  there  are  strangetH^  'J'liiN  is  Lady  Annabel  Herbert,  who  was  so  kind  as  to  call  upon  m 
Make  your  bow  to  Lady  Annabel.' 

**  The  boy  gave  a  sort  of  sulky  nod.  hut  Lndy  Annabel  received  it  so  graciously,  and  expressed  heiself  M 
kindly  to  him,  that  his  features  relaxed  a  lixie,  though  he  was  quite  silent,  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  chtifi 
the  picture  of  dogged  indiflcrence. 

**  'Charming  country.  Lady  Annabel,'  said  Mrs.  Cadurcis.  '  but  worse  roads,  if  possible,  then  we  had  k 
Northumberland,  where,  indeed,  there  *vere  no  roads  at  all.  Cherbury  is  a  delightful  place,  veiy  unlike  tk( 
abbey;  dreadfully  lonesome  I  assure  you  I  find  it.  Lady  Annabel.  Great  change  for  us  from  a  little  lovn 
and  all  our  kind  neighbors.     Very  difTercrit  from  Morpeth ;  is  it  not,  Plantagenet  ?' 

"  *  I  hate  Morpeth.'  said  the  boy. 

** '  Hate  Morpeth !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  '  Well,  I  am  sure,  that  is  very  ungrateful,  with  so  many  kin 
friends  as  we  always  found.  Besides.  Plantagenet,  have  I  not  always  told  you  that  you  are  to  hate  nothing 
It  is  very  wicked.  The  trouble  it  costs  me.  Lady  Annabel,  to  educate  this  dear  child !'  continued  Mia.  Ot 
durcis,  turning  to  Lady  Annabel,  and  speaking  in  a  semi-tone.  '  I  have  done  it  all  myself,  I  assure  you;  IB 
when  be  likes,  he  can  be  as  good  as  any  one.    Cun't  you,  Plantagenet  ?' 

*'  Lord  Cadurcis  gave  n  grim  smile;  seated  himself  at  the  very  back  of  the  deep  chair,  and  swung  his  bi 
which  no  longer  reached  the  ground,  to  and  fro 

"  *  I  am  sure  that  Lord  Cadurcis  always  l)ehavcs  well,'  said  Lady  Annabel. 

"  '  There,  Plantagenet.'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  *  only  listen  to  that.  Hear  what  Lady  Annabel  HertM 
■ays;  she  is  sure  you  always  behave  well.     IS'ow  mind, never  give  her  ladyship  cause  to  change  her  opinioii 

"  Plantagenet  curled  his  lip,  and  half-turned  his  back  on  his  companions. 

"  *  I  regretted  so  much  that  I  was  not  at  home  when  you  did  me  the  honor  to  call,'  resumed  Mrs.  Cadi 
CIS ;  *  but  I  had  gone  over  for  the  day  to  Sonthport,  buying  furniture.  What  a  business  it  is  to  buy  fnniilu 
Lady  Annabel !'  added  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  with  a  piteous  expression. 

'"  It  is  indeed  very  troublesome,'  said  Lady  Annabel. 

"'Ah!  you  have  none  of  these  cares,*  continued  Mrs.  Cadurcis.  surveying  the  pretty  aptrtmenk  **  Wb 
«  difierence  between  Cherbury  and  the  abbey!    I  suppose  you  have  never  been  iheref 

■*  ■  Indeed  it  is  one  of  my  favorite  walks,*  answered  Lady  Annabel,  *  and  some  two  yeue  aco,  I  eveo  tM 
the  liberty  of  walking  through  the  house.* 
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hBf  ever  inch  a  piece  !*  exclaimed  Mra.  Cadurcit.  *  I  assure  you  my  poor  head  turns,  whenever 
my  way  about  it  But  the  trustees  offered  it  us,  and  I  thought  ii  my  duty  to  roy  son  to  reside 
ides  it  was  a  great  offer  to  a  widow ;  if  poor  Mr.  Cadurcis  had  been  alive,  it  would  have  been 
[  hardly  know  what  I  shall  do  there,  particularly  in  winier.  My  spirits  are  always  dreadfully 
Y  hope  Plantagenet  will  behave  well.  If  he  goes  into  his  tantarums  at  the  abbey,  and  particularly 
hardly  know  what  will  become  of  me !' 

ure  l«rd  Cadurcis  will  do  every  thing  to  make  the  t^}hoy  comfortable  to  you.  Besides,  it  is  but  a 
valk  from  Cherbury,  and  you  mui«t  come  very  often  and  see  iis." 

Mantagenet  can  be  good  if  he  likes,  I  can  amure  you,  Lndy  Annabel ;  and  behave  as  properly  as 
)y  I  know.  Plantagenet,  my  dear,  speak.  Have  not  I  always  told  you,  when  you  pay  a  visit,  that 
open  your  moulh  now  and  then.  I  don't  like  chatting  children.'  added  Mrs.  Cadurcis.  •  but  I  like 
wer  when  they  are  spoken  lo.' 

y  has  spoken  to  me.'  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  in  a  sullen  tone, 
genet,  my  love !'  said  his  mother,  in  a  solemn  lone, 
mother,  what  do  you  want  ?* 

genet,  my  love,  yoa  know  jrou  promised  me  lo  be  gooil ." 
what  have  I  done?' 

Cadurcis.'  said  Lady  Annabel,  interfering.  *do  you  like  in  look  at  pictures  f 
:  you,'  replied  the  little  lord,  in  a  more  courteous  tone. '  i  like  to  bo  left  alone.* 
Ki  ever  know  such  on  odd  child  I'  said  Mm.  Cadun  is ;  '  and  yet.  Lady  Annabel,  you  must  not 
ty  what  you  seo.     (  do  assure  you.  he  can  behave,  when  lie  likes,  as  pretty  as  possible.' 
I'  muttered  the  little  lord  between  his  teeth. 

had  only  seen  him  at  Morpeth  sometimes  at  a  little  tea-party,'  said  Mrs.  Cadurcis;  <  he  really  was 
nameot  of  the  company.' 
wasn't,'  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

genet  !*  said  his  mother  again  in  a  solemn  tone,  *  have  I  not  alwajrs  told  you  that  you  are  never  to 
ny  one  V 

le  lord  indulged  in  a  suppressed  growL 

was  a  little  play  last  Christmas,'  continued  Mrs.  Cadurdis,  *  and  he  acted  quite  delightfully.  Now 
lot  think  that  from  the  way  he  sits  upon  that  chair — Plantagenet,  my  dear,  I  do  insist  upon  j^onr 
luiaelf.     Sit  like  a  man.' 

lot  a  man,'  said  Lord  Cadurcis  very  quietly ;  •  I  wish  I  were.' 

genet !'  said  the  mother, '  have  not  I  always  told  you  that  you  are  never  to  answer  me  ?  It  is  not 
hildren  to  answer.  Oh !  Lady  Annabel,  if  you  knew  what  it  cost  me  to  educate  my  son.  Ho 
any  thing  I  wish,  and  it  is  so  provoking,  because  I  know  that  he  can  behave  as  properly  as  poasi- 
kes.  He  does  it  to  provoke  roe« — you  know  you  dojt  to  provoke  me. you  little  brat;  now,  sit  pio- 
do  desire  you  to  sit  properly.  How  vexatious  that  you  should  call  at  Cherbury  for  the  first  time, 
in  this  manner!  Plantagenet,  do  you  hear  me  ?*  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cadurdis,  with  a  face  reddening 
ad  almost  menacing  a  move  from  her  seat. 
very  body  hears  you,  Mrs.  Cadurcis,'  said  the  little  lord. 

call  me  Mrs.  Cadurcis,*  exclaimed  the  mother,  in  a  dreadful  rage.  *That  is  not  the  way  to  speak 
her.  I  will  not  be  called  Mrs.  Cadurcis  by  you.  Don't  answer  me,  sir, — I  desire  you  not  to  an- 
1  have  half  a  mind  to  get  up  and  give  ]rou  a  good  shake,  that  I  have.  O  Lady  Annabel,'  sighed 
m,  while  a  tear  trickled  down  her  cheek, '  if  you  only  knew  the  life  I  lead,  and  what  trouble  it 
adacate  that  child !' 

ar  madam,'  said  Lady  Annabel, '  I  am  sure  that  Lord  Cadurcis  has  no  other  wish  but  to  pleMf 
id  you  have  misunderstood  him,' 
ihe  always  misunderstands  me/  said  Lord  Cadurcis  in  a  softer  tone,  bat  with  pouting  lips  and  snf' 

le  is  going  on,*  said  his  mother,  beginning  herself  to  cry  dreadfully.    'He  knows  my  weak  hMurt; 
obody  in  ihe  world  loves  him  like  his  mother;  and  this  is  the  way  he  treats  me.* 
ar  Mrs.  Cadurcis.*  said  Lady  Annabel,  *  pray  take  luncheon,  after  your  long  drive;  and  Lord  Ca- 
I  sure,  yon  must  be  fatigued.' 

you,  I  never  eat,  my  dear  lady,*  said  Mrs.  Cadurcis, '  except  at  my  meals.  But  one  glass  of  Mora- 
please,  I  «%ould  just  take  the  liberty  of  tasting,  ibr  the  weather  is  so  dreadfully  hot;  and  Plantaga- 
ggravBied  me.  1  really  do  not  feel  myself.' 

nnabel  sounded  her  silver  hand  bell, and  the  butler  brought  some  cakes  dnd  the  Mountain.  Mrs. 
rived  by  virtue  of  her  single  glass,  and  the  providential  co-operation  of  a  few  sutisequent  ones, 
ikes  and  the  Mountain,  however,  would  not  tempi  her  son  to  open  his  month;  and  this,  in  spite  of 
ig  composure,  drove  her  to  desperation.  A  conviction  that  the  Mountain  and  the  cakes  were  de- 
imiable  desire  that  the  palate  of  her  spoiled  child  should  be  grati6ed,  some  reasonable  maternal 

after  so  long  and  fatiguing  a  drive  he,  in  fact,  needed  some  refreshment,  and  the  agonising  con- 
bat  all  her  own  physical  pleasure  at  the  moment  was  destroyed  by  the  mental  sufferings  she  en- 
ving  quarrelled  with  her  sou,  and  that  he  was  depriving  himself  of  what  was  so  agreeable  only  to 
luite  overwhelmed  the  ili-regulated  mind  of  this  fond  mother.  Between  esch  sip  and  each  mouth- 
ealed  to  him  to  follow  her  example,  now  with  ciyolery,  now  with  menace,  till  at  length,  worked 
Hited  stimulus  of  her  copious  draughts  of  Mountain  and  her  own  ungovernalde  rage,  she  dashed 
last  and  unfinished  slice  of  cake,  and  before  the  astonifihed  Lidy  Annabel,  rushed  forward  to  give 
le  bad  long  threatened,  and  what  she,  in  general,  ultimately  had  recourse  to — a  good  shake, 
le  son.  experienced  in  these  storms,  escaped  in  time,  and  pushed  his  chair  before  his  infuriated 
rs.  Cadurcis,  however,  rallied,  and  chased  him  round  the  room ;  once  more  she  flattered  herself 
tnrod  him.  once  more  he  evaded  her;  in  her  despair  she  took  up  Veneiia's  *  Seven  Champkiiia,* 
lie  vdame  at  bii  head ;  he  langhod  a  fiendish  laugh,  as,  ducking  his  head,  the  book  flew  on,  and 
■gh  a  pana  of  glaas;  Mrs.  Ckdurvis  mode  a  desperate  charge,  and  her  son,  a  little  frightened  at 
naniaital  p— ion,  saved  hlnaelf  by  soddenly  seising  Lady  Anoabol's  work-table,  and  whirliac  U 

Mis.  Gadweis  iell  over  the  leg  of  the  table,  and  went  into  vwlent  hjiXfthca;  %Yu\j(  ^^  XtenA.- 
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houBd,  ^ho  had  long  started  from  hia  repoge,  looked  at  hii  mistress  far  instruction,  and  iptlie  flMtniime  cqhp 
tinned  barking.  The  astonished  and  agitated  Lody  Annabel  assisted  Mra.  Cadurcis  to  rise,  and  led  her  tot 
couch.  Lord  Cadurcis,  pale  and  dogged,  stood  in  a  corner,  and  after  all  this  uproar,  there  wai  a  GompaillHi 
calm,  only  broken  by  iho  sobs  of  the  mother,  each  instant  growing  fainter  and  fainter." 

Messrs.  Carey  &  Hart  have  published  the  whole  of  D'Israeli's  novels  in  one  large  volame.    Thii  waik  «il 
he  a  desirable  addition  to  every  library,  as  it  contains  a  fund  of  literary  amnaement  rarely  to  be  attaiMd. 


The  Lifk  and  Sbrvicks  of  Commodork  William  Baindridok,  U.  S.  N.    By  Thomas  BarrtM,  Jt  JD.,  Av^ 

geon  U.  S.  N.,  and  Member  of  the  American  PhiloaopkUxd  Society.    Philadelphia.    Carey,  Lea  ft  Bl» 

chard.    1837. 

Dr.  Uarrib  has  achieved  the  most  interesting  book  of  the  season ;  and  the  gentlemen  of  tha  Na?y  m 
under  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  D.)ctor  for  the  consummate  skill  with  which  he  haa  detailed  the  priaei 
pal  nautical  events  of  the  late  war — a  necessary  portion  of  the  biography  of  Commodore  Bainbridge,  who  m 
intimately  connected  with  the  glorious  success  of  the  American  Marine  from  the  roramencement  of  iti  eiiri 
ence  as  a  means  of  warfare,  to  tho  pcriu'I  of  ins  lamented  death.  Although  devotedly  attached  to  hiaiudi 
Bainbridgc  appeared  but  to  exist  in  the  service  of  his  country ;  his  calm  and  gentlemanly  bearing  in  the  bmmi 
of  victory  was  as  remarkable  as  his  bravery  in  the  dangers  of  the  fight.  Hia  conquered  ibet  chaeiihUy  M 
knowledged  the  potency  of  American  valor,  wliile  the  noble  conduct  of  the  Victor  aoftened  the  degridilta 
of  defeat 

It  ia  difficult  to  aelect  a  page  ibr  extraction  when  a  general  interest  pervades  the  whole  work.  The  foDni 
ing  account  of  his  interference  in  behalf  of  a  foCt  exhibits  the  true  nobility  of  valor  >-^ 

"  The  mortified  and  afllicted  Dey  wos  obliged,  beaides,  to  liberate  about  four  hundred  Veoetiua,  MallM 
and  Sicilians,  who  had  been  taken  when  under  the  protection  of  British  panporti.  Although  Captain  M 
bridge  had  no  other  agency  in  procuring  tlieir  release,  except  that  of  being  the  bearer  of  the  order  fnm.  fl 
Sultan,  yet  such  was  the  extent  of  the  gratitude  of  the  unhappy  victims,  that  they  kiaMd  hie  garmenli  fAm 
•ver  he  was  met  by  them,  and  hailed  him  as  their  generous  deliverer. 

**  Unwilling  to  be  without  some  one  on  whom  he  might  exercise  hia  cruelty,  which  seemed  to  be  In  fMi 
minant  passion,  the  Dey  issued  orders  to  have  the  French  consul,  and  all  the  citizens  of  that  republic,  amooi 
ing  to  fifty-six  in  number,  consisting  of  men,  women  and  children,  put  in  irons  and  treated  aa  riavea.  (^, 
tain  Bainbridge,  recollecting  the  influence  of  the  Capudan  Pacha's  protection,  and  the  liberal  efiera  of  n 
vice  made  by  the  Dey  at  their  last  interview,  determined  to  make  an  eflbrt  to  ameliorate  the  oonditioD  of  ll 
unfortunate  French.  Accordingly,  the  consul  general  of  tho  Unised  States  and  himself  waited  npoQ  t1 
Dey,  and  endeavoured  to  convince  him  of  the  impolicy  of  the  measure  which  he  was  about  to  punne,  and 
impress  upon  him  their  conviction,  that  an- act  so  inhuman  and  faithless,  would  draw  upon  himaelf  the  ft 
ther  displeasure  of  the  Grand  Seignior.  After  a  protracted  interview,  they  succeeded  in  persuading  Ub 
change  his  order  to  that  of  expulsion  from  his  dominions ;  but  only  upon  condition  that  they  would  leave  i 
gieiB  within  forty-eight  hours ;  which,  if  they  failed  to  do,  he  should  hold  them  aa  alavea,  until  he  reoeiv 
fiAy-aix  thousand  dollars  as  a  ransom. 

<*  M.  Pubois  de  Trainville,  the  French  consul,  fall  of  gratitude,  cast  himself  further  upon  the  Umiianily 
Captain  Bainbridge :  and  begged  him  to  take  himself  and  the  other  French  citizens  on  board  hia  ahipi  I 
eoQvey  them  to  Alicant,  aaauring  him  that  there  waa  not  a  veaael  in  harbor  which  he  could  charter  on  i 
oonditiona.    Though  the  United  States  were,  at  this  time,  engaged  in  war  with  the  French  republic,  ] 
thoae  principlea  of  humanity,  which  should  always  animate  the  generous  and  brave,  and  which  netioBal  b 
tilities  ought  not,  nor  cannot  silence,  influenced  him  to  accede  to  the  oonsul'a  wiahea.    The  officen  oft 
ahip,  participating  in  these  noble  feelings,  made  extraordinary  eflbru  to  get  her  in  readineas  to  sail  within  i 
atipulated  time,  believing  that  the  Dey  was  anxious  for  a  pretext  again  to  seize  hia  victima,  (or  the  diahoa 
parpoae  of  obtaining  a  ransom.    Their  exertiona  were  crowned  with  anccoas    the  paaaengenr  taken  on  boi 
and.  in  order  to  render  them  as  comfortable  as  poaaible.  Captain  Bainbridge  gave  them  the  ezclaaive  oaa 
hia  cabin,  and  slept  himself  on  the  main  deck.    Such  was  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  departure  at 
French  from,  Algiers,  that  they  either  neglected,  or  were  unable  to  procure  provision  for  their  sobaiatenee ; 
they  had  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  an  oflker  who,  though  not  abonnding  in  means,  bad 
disposition  to  supply  them,  at  his  own  expense,  with  every  thing  necessary  to  their  comfort    After  a  pi 
lant  and  short  passage  they  were  safely  landed  at  Alicant. 

'*To  the  generous  American  oflicer  who  had  delivered  them  from  the  honors  of  Algerine  almvaiy,  their 
praaaiona  of  gratitude  were  unbounded,  and  most  affecting. 

**  The  French  consul  represented  these  noble  transactions  to  the  French  government,  and  received  on 
fiom  Napoleon,  at  that  time  First  Consul,  to  *  Tender  his  acknowledgments  and  thanks  to  Captain  Bainbrk 
fat  the  important  serviees  he  had  rendered  the  republic,  with  assurances  that  such  kind  oflficea  would  alvi 
be  remembered,  and  reciprocated  with  pleasure  whenever  aft  occasion  offered.'  " 

The  work  is  well  printed,  in  one  handsome  octavo  volume.    A  capital  portrait  iacea  the  title-page. 


•*T«  Lwm  or  PRiLADKLrHiA"  is  the  title  of  a  imall,  well  printed  book,  Just  ianed  by  Meaan.  Ari 
0»  Ita  pagea  contain  a  succinct  account  of  the  principal  buildings  and  placaa  in  our  eitf  of  Philedi^ 
Md  irameroua  elegant  wood  engravings  illuatrate  the  varioea  d«eripliDn%  whiab  iie  wriMn  ki  •  plMltfi 
Mtadiveaiyle.    Aa  a  Guide  Book  lo  viMienr«id  unngeia^  thfti  liMir  norfc  fM  M  ftiad  of  «Miilfar  id 
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III.  C0UI4N,  or  New  York,  it  pabliahing  a  Serin  of  Stories  from  Real  Life  in  Periodical  Numbers.  The 
«dehnled**  Three  lilxperimenii  of  Living"  formed  the  firat  part — thid  little  work  has  had  numemiia  imitators, 
aid  I  host  of  **  Ciperiments*'  have  been  exhibited  to  the  public,  but  destitute  of  the  raorit  of  the  original, 
ikjr  have  foiled  in  appropriating  their  wonderful  success.  The  Tiijrd  Part  of  Mr.  Culman's  work — The 
Barcourts — has  lately  been  placed  upon  our  table ;  it  professes,  like  iis  predocessors,  to  inculcate  the  princi- 
plei  of  true  independence,  and  the  practices  o£  domestic  economy.  The  cliapters  of  this  ethical  novel,  for 
oeh  it  really  is,  are  written  with  more  natural  ease  and  actual  truth  than  the  mijority  of  the  fashionable 
lOTels.  The  writer  is  evidently  well  skilled  in  the  mysteries  of  tlio  human  heart,  and  is  every  way  calcu- 
IttBd  to  depict  a  story  of  real  life.  Husbands  and  fathers  cannot  do  bettor  than  introduce  these  stories  into 
Iknr  domestic  circles. 

Tke  annexed  pasuge,  while  it  displays  the  vigorous  terseness  of  the  author's  style,  developes  the  snbjec  t 
if  lbs  plot,  if  the  arraDgement  of  the  tale  may  be  so  described. 

"What  lolly,  what  madness,  to  persevere  in  the  Sisyphus  labor  of  keeping  up  the  appearance  of  wealth 
■here  no  reality  exists!  The  heart-burnings,  the  frequent  mortifications,  the  daily  harrowing  of  their  pride, 
litf  all  are  obliged  to  endure  who  maintain  this  struggle,  ought  to  be  enough  to  deter  every  one  from  making 
fti  iBeRipL  The  deception  never  succeeds,  even  with  the  most  ingenious  contrivance  and  most  skilful  ma- 
■fsowat.  Bat  in  the  path  of  undissembling  honesty  and  plain  trutli  every  thing  is  secured — domestic  com- 
ftrti  ptcuniarj  advantage,  and  the  respect  of  the  community." 


Mr.  Adam  Waldue,  of  Carpenter  street,  Philadelphia,  is  publishing,  in  semi-monthly  parts,  a  work  of  unu . 

nty  to  every  body  concerned  in  commercial  or  monetary  proceedings.    "  The  Financial  Rcoistkk 

UjfmD  States,  devoted  chiefly  to  Finance  and  Currency,  and  to  Banking  and  Commercial  Statistics," 

a  yaloable  collection  of  documents  connected  with  the  fiscal  arrangements  of  the  country,  particu- 
Uf  aeteptable  at  the  present  mooient  to  the  men  of  bosiness ;  and  embodying  the  most  precious  information 
Hlha  pditieian,  the  financier,  the  capitalist,  and  the  speculator. 


UnouiT  CopYEioaT.— Serge^t  Talfbord,  the  author  of  the  successful  tragedy  of  Ion,  has  obtained  leave 
Hbriq;  ioio  the  HousA  of  Commons  **  a  Bill  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  Laws  relating  to  property  in  Booki* 
Ihrieal  Compositions,  Acted  Dramas,  Pictures,  and  Cngravingi,  provide  remedies  for  the  violation  thereof, 
■i  Id  axtend  the  term  of  its  duration."  The  learned  Sergeant  was  peculiarly  eloquent  in  his  prefatory 
^Mifci^  and  draw  down  the  repeated  applause  of  the  house,  and  the  compliments  of  several  distinguished 
Mi  of  both  partiea.  The  whole  of  the  speeches  deserve  copying,  but  we  are  unable  to  a£brd  ixxNn ;  theid- 
iMRUg  iMuvka  by  Afr.  TaUburd  on  the  snlyect  of  Inte&national  CorvAiaHT  speak  home  to  our  feelinfi 
qiJawifi  the  wannest  aitentioo. 


is  only  one  other  consideration  to  which  I  will  advert,  as  connected  with  this  sulyect— the  eipe* 
and  jostice  of  acknowledging  the  rights  of  foreigners  to  copyright  in  this  country,  and  of  claiming  it 
Ivaa  in  retnm.  If,  at  this  time,  it  were  clear  that  our  law  allowed  no  protection  to  foreigners  first 
in  this  ooontry,  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  this  question  for  ourselves,  and  we 
JM  bound  to  leave  it  to  negotiation  to  give  and  to  obtain  reciprocal  benefits.  But,  if  a  recent  deciskxi 
a  die  subject  of  musical  copyright  is  to  be  regarded  as  correct,  the  principle  of  international  copyright  is 
tkmif  acknowledged  here,  aiKl  there  is  little  for  us  to  do  in  order  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  claim  its  reoog- 
titkn  from  foreign  stales.  It  has  been  decided  by  a  judge,  conversant  with  the  business  and  the  elegancies 
•f  lift  to  a  degree  nnosual  with  an  eminent  lawyer-^by  ono  who  was  the  most  successful  advocate  of  his 
tes^  yet  who  woe  not  more  remarkable  for  his  skill  in  dealing  with  facts  than  for  the  g^ce  with  which  he 
MMIished  them*-by  Loid  Abinge^^4hat  the  assignee  of  foreign  copyright,  deriving  tide  from  the  author 
ihnad  to  publish  in  this  ooontry,  and  creating  that  right  within  a  reasonable  time,  may  claim  the  protection 
tf  oveourts  against  any  infringement  of  his  copy.  If  this  is  law,  and  I  believe  and  trust  it  is,  we  shall 
■ike  ao  sacrifice  in  so  declaring  it,  and  in  setting  an  example  which  France,  Prussia,  America,  and  Germany, 
M  preparing  to  Ibllow.  (Hear,  hear.)  Let  oa  do  justice  to  our  law,  and  to  ourselves.  (Hear,  hear.)  At 
IHMBt,  not  only  is  the  lilerafy  inierooufse  of  comMries  which  should  form  one  great  family  degraded  into  a 
Imp  ssriaaof  pimcies;  not  enly  aae  iadosliy  and  genius  deprived  of  their  just  reward,  but  our  literature  is 
Miasd  io  the  eyes  of  the  world  bf  the  wratehed  medium  through  which  ihey  behold  it.  Pilfered,  and  die- 
%ind  in  the  pilfering,  the  noblest  images  are  broken :  wit  falls  pointless,  and  verse  is  only  felt  in  fragments 
if  bokea  mosic.  Sad  ftto  lor  an  irritable  race !  (Hear,  hear)  The  groat  minds  of  our  times  have  now  an 
lJfcf»i»iinprBas  £u  vaalar  than  it  ever  entered  into  the  minds  of  their  predecessors  to  hope  for— an  an- 
^Imrn'mammimg  as  jwpnlaiha  tMehai  in  Ibe  ciiias  of  America,  and  spreads  itself  ont  throogh  its  long  an- 
fniim  wildi   mho  wfmk  mu  lufput^  mad  who  look  upon  our  old  poets  as  their  own  i— an^A 
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And  if  thus  our  literature  shall  be  theirs ;  if  its  diffusion  shall  follow  the  eflbrts  of  the  stout  heart  and  stead 
arm,  in  their  triumphs  over  the  obstaclee  of  nature,  if  the  deeper  woods  which  shall  still  encircle  the  sti] 
extending  states  of  civilization  shall  be  haunted  with  visions  of  beauty  which  oor  poets  have  created,  If 
those  who  are  thus  softening  the  ruggedness  of  young  society  have  some  personal  interest  about  which  afiec 
tion  may  gather;  and,  at  least,  let  thorn  be  protected  from  those  who  would  exhibit  them  mangled  or  coiroptec 
to  the  new  world  of  their  admiring  disciples.  I  do  not,  in  truth,  ask  for  literature  favor;  1  do  not  ask  forii 
charily ;  1  do  not  even  appeal  to  gratitude  in  its  behalf ;  but  [  ask  for  it  a  portion,  and  but  a  portion,  of  tbtt 
common  justicct  which  the  coarsest  industry  obtains  for  its  natural  reward,  and  which  nothing  but  the  Tttf 
extent  ol  its  claims,  and  the  nobleness  of  the  associations  to  which  they  are  akin,  have  prevented  it  irom  !•• 
ceiving  from  our  laws. 

"  There  is  something  peculiarly  unjust  in  bounding  the  time  of  an  author's  property  by  that  of  his  nitonl 
life.  It  denies  to  age  and  experience  the  probable  reward  it  permits  to  youth — to  youth  sufficiently  foil  of 
hope  and  joy  to  slight  its  promises!  It  gives  a  bounty  to  haste,  and  informs  the  laborious  student,  who  wooU 
wear  away  his  life  to  complete  some  work  which  *  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die,*  that  the  more  of  hii 
life  lie  devotes  to  its  perfection,  the  more  limited  shall  be  his  interest  in  its  fruits.  It  stops  the  progrMsf 
remuneration  at  the  moment  when  it  is  most  needed,  and  when  Nature  would  turn  the  fate  of  the  dead  into 
the  means  of  provision  to  survivors.  At  the  moment  when  his  name  is  invested  with  the  solemn  intereit  of 
the  grave,  when  his  eccentricities  or  frailties  excite  a  smile  or  a  shrug  no  longer,  when  the.  last  seal  iiiK 
upon  his  earthly  course,  and  his  works  assume  their  place  among  the  classics  of  his  country,  your  law  sayBhii 
works  shall  become  our  own  public  property,  and  you  will  requite  him  by  seizing  on  the  patrimony  of  hii 
children.'* 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  learned  and  eloquent  Thomas  Spring  Rice,  observed — 

*'  In  the  course  of  his  observations,  his  honorable  and  learned  friend  had  opened  a  question  of  consklenbli 
importance:  he  alluded  to  the  question  of  international  law ;  and  he  had  brought  the  subject  forward  at  a  laoi 
opportune  period,  inasmuch  as  that  other  brother  of  the  English  family — for  so  he  must  ever  deacribe  the  m 
tion  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic — (hear,  hear) — had  already  given  it  some  attention.  He  believed  il 
had  been  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  American  Congress  by  a  report  drawn  up  by  one  of  its  tart 
eminent  statesmen,  Mr.  Clay." 


White  Negroks. — ^Two  remarkable  specimens  of  this  wonderful  anomaly  of  nature  exist  in  the  woodi  4 
Cape  May  county,  Jersey,  about  four  miles  from  Cape  island.  Two  boys,  one  about  four,  the  oUierajw 
older,  although  born  of  negro  parents,  are  whiter  than  the  generality  of  "  the  pale  faces  of  the  north."  Tin 
frther  and  mother  are  of  the  unmixed  Ethiopian  breed ;  and  an  infant,  born  since  the  birlh  of  the  yoongci 
Albino,  is  a>  dar|(  as  the  parents.  The  Albinos  themselves  possetw  the  usual  pccaliarlties  of  the  negro  fa 
mation ;  their  heads  arc  square  or  flat-sided — their  hair  is  woolly  and  frizzled — their  noaea  are  abort,  hnd 
and  flat — their  lips  are  large  and  projecting,  and  their  shins  most  decidedly  curved.  Their  skins  are  ofadei 
milky  white,  and  the  hair  is  like  the  finest  and  whitest  wool.  Their  eyes,  as  usual  in  all  Albinos,  are  week 
and  the  want  of  the  black  mucus  gives  them  a  pink  or  reddish  tint.  They  are  unable  to  endure  the  bm 
light  of  day ;  and  when  exposed  to  the  glare  of  the  sun,  the  pupil  trembles  violently,  and  the  chiMren  tm 
plain  of  pain.  The  mother,  who  is  the  wife  of  a  farm  laborer,  positively  objects  to  the  propoaala  made  to  bi 
by  various  interested  indviiduals,  and  refuses  to  make  her  children  the  object  of  a  show.  She  anribataiA 
nccideni  of  their  color  to  being  frightened  in  the  woods  during  her  pregnancies,  but  the  characleriitioi  < 
Albinos  are  now  well  known  to  be  the  effect  of  a  disease;  and  frequently  attack  the  whiles  as  well  ai  ti 
blacks;  animals  and  birds  are  subject  to  the  complaint;  and  white  rabbits,  white  nts,  white  mice,  i^ 
crows,  and  white  black-birds,  attest  the  truth  of  the  discovery.  Albinos  are  frequent  in  the  vale  of  ChBBM>oii 
in  Switzerland,  Tyrol,  France,  and  along  the  Rhine.  A  celebrated  Albiness,  as  she  was  termed,  a  FrMei 
woman,  has  been  exhibited  in  Europe  for  the  last  twenty  years.  When  we  saw  her  last,  her  hair  was  of  d 
purest  white,  and  reached  below  her  knees.  She  appeared  wrinkled  and  decrepid,  although  not  lliirty  yti 
of  age ;  her  eyes  were  more  than  usually  red,  and  her  skin  cadaverously  white.  Her  name  was  annoimoi 
aa  Madame  Blafard.  which  the  exhibitor  ignorantly  asserted  was  her  family  denomination,  not  being  awi 
that  bla/ard,  or  pale  face,  is  the  name  given  by  the  French  to  all  Albinos. 

The  LeutflBihiops,  or  White  Negroes,  are  subject  to  the  same  disease  as  the  European  Albinos.  The  n 
mucotum  is  destroyed  by  this  disease,  and  as  the  coloring  matter  that  imparts  the  tint  to  the  skin  is  rattin 
between  the  cutis  and  the  rete  mucotum,  it  follows  that  when  the  latter  is  destroyed,  the  effect  of  the  ooloril 
matter  is  lost.  The  epidermis,  or  scarf-«kin,  is  naturally  white,  and  where  the  epidermis  is  thicker  than  viH 
as  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feel,  the  black  coloring  matter  of  the  negro*s  blood  is  not 
easily  perceived.  This  is  the  explanation,  also,  of  the  spotted  negro,  a  phenomenon  that  attracted  tht  i 
tention  of  the  curious  some  years  back — the  coloring  matter  waa  killed  by  disease  in  various  parte  of  d 
negro's  body,  and  prtKluced  a  variegated  appearance,  similar  to  the  spots  on  a  piebald  horse.  There  ii  B* 
upon  the  estate  of  Mr.  John  Craig,  on  Keowee  River,  Picken*s  District,  South  Carolina,  a  female 'alava,  abc 
eleven  years  of  age,  descended  from  full-blooded  African  parents,  and  from  the  age  uf  aeven,  she  hti  bi 
gradually  undergoing  a  change  from  black  to  white.  The  appearaocea  of  the  new  color  are  deacribai 
being  son.  delicate,  transparent,  and  healthy ;  and.  although  her  eyea  are  not  at  preaent  aflected  witk  i 
Albino  tint,  such  affection  must  finally  be  tho  iiault  of  tho  Ion  of  the  mocos  or  ooloiiDf  Btttar  ^»^H'*H 
.  iSbm  rale  ■iiicmiim. 
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LETTER    I. 


Tea!  I  hava  felt  all  man  can  feel, 

Till  he  shall  paj  his  nature*«  debt ; 
DIs  ibat  no  hope  has  Btrtntrth  to  heal. 

No  mind  the  comfort  to  forget : 
Whatever  caret  the  heart  can  (Vet, 

The  spirits  wear,  the  temper  gall. 
Wo,  want,  dread,  anguish,  all  fc^set 

My  sinfUI  soul !— together  all ! 


Crabbk. 


1 HATK  lately  been  made  the  depository  of  a  con- 
'vkt's  eonfeaaion — the  history  of  his  life — a  painful 
tHntofinflering  and  crime. 

A  Diinler  had  been  committed  amon^  the  boatmen 
if  the  port ;  the  mnrderer»  a  convict  remarkable  for 
liiifMd  behavior,  voluntarily  aarrendercd  himself  to 
Ikt  harbor  guard.  When  placed  upon  hia  trial,  he 
Mdaaed  his  guilt,  and  waa  ordered  for  immediate 
cnentioD. 

I  Tinlcd  him  in  hii  cell.  Roderick  Calvert,  the  pri- 
*Mr,  ifaa  rather  above  the  general  height ;  his  dark 
tOBplexioa  waa  atrongly  marked  with  the  furrows  of 
tiM  and  care ;  hia  large  black  eyes  rolled  restlessly 
th  their  deep  aet  socketa,  and  the  thin  pale  lipa  of  hib 
hqp  mouth  worked  with  convulsive  twitchinga.  In 
iBiwer  to  my  aolicitation  respecting  prayer,  he  re- 
l&d: 

Why  ahonld  I  preyf  my  life  Has  been  one  con. 
timed  inault  to  my  maker — shall  1,  when  my  hours 
an  numbered,  nplift  ray  blood-atained  hands  and  ask 
IbfSiveneaa  for  long  years  of  crime  7  Cease  your  adju. 
ntiDDB,  air ;  I  believe  you  mean  kindly,  but  you  know 
M  the  depth  of  my  eiwrmitiea^ — I  have  nothing  to 
hope  nor  fear.  Listen  to  a  narration  of  my  eventful 
fife,  then  tell  me  if  heaven  itself  poaaeaBea  a  power  of 
Mrcy  to  deanse  my  guilty  aonl,  or  if  the  pangs  of 
•feriaating  fire  can  equal  the  torturea  I  have  for  years 
wdored. 

I  am  doomed  to  death  by  England's  lawf,  but  I 
tire  DO  allegiance  lo  the  land.  The  pure  Castilian 
Mood  of  oU  Hiipania  flowa  in  my  Teina ;  and  the 
fraud  Hidalgo  Rodriguti  y  Calavadoe,  though  now  a 
voad  earo^wom  oomkn,  mm  tmnd  inlnioryand 


Restrain  your  surprise !  I  .havo  that  to  tell  will 
freeze  your  very  soul !  I  have  never  dared  disclose 
ray  sorrows  or  my  shame ;  but  now,  my  unrevealed 
wretchedness  weighs  heavily  upon  my  heart  I  dare 
not  require  the  assistance  of  a  priest  of  our  holy  church 
— I  am  forbidden  the  rite  of  confession,  the  receipt  of 
absolution,  the  service  of  the  dead,  the  prayers  of  the 
sinner  or  the  saint !  Yet  I  would  induce  you  to  stay 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  if  you  can  endure  associa- 
tion with  a  wret€h  like  me,  and  face  the  horrors  of  the 
dungeon's  gloom. 

My  family  ranked  high  among  the  grandees  of 
Spain.  At  the  usual  age,  I  quitted  the  university  of 
Valladolid,  and  passed  some  time  in  performing  the 
customary  tour  of  Europe.  I  was  recalled  to  witneas 
the  marriage  of  my  eldest  brother ;  an  English  lady 
of  extraordinary  beauty  had  ca))tivated  his  aflections, 
and  the  union,  celebrated  in  the  bosom  of  the  family, 
appeared  to  give  universal  delight,  excepting  only  the 
ecclesiastical  functionary  of  our  house,  who  prophesied 
evil  from  the  introduction  of  the  fair-haired  heretic 
into  the  strictness  of  our  Catholicism. 

My  brother,  several  years  my  senior,  was  of  a 
gloomy  and  morose  turn  of  mind.  The  joyous  spirit 
of  his  young  wife  failed  to  penetrate  into  the  black 
depths  of  his  soul.  Shut  up  in  the  solitudes  of  his 
study,  he  leA  roe  to  amuse  his  lovely  and  sprightly 
bride.  We  rode  together — sauntered  arm  in  arm  along 
the  margin  of  the  lake — together  plucked  the  garden's 
pride,  and  from  the  floral  toy  drew  dangerous  but  fond 
deductions — or  sucked  the  poison  of  a  sweet  compa- 
nionship, while  devouring  the  minutie  of  the  chivalry 
of  old  Spain — the  proud,  enduring  constancy  of  sufler- 
ing  lovers,  and  the  devoted  valor  of  the  enamored 
knights,  detailed  in  the  romances  of  the  days  by-gone* 
What  signify  words  f  my  length  of  life  will  not  allow 
me  to  depict  the  gradual  aberration  of  my  heart  I 
loved  my  brother's  wife !  it  was  the  ignition  of  a  fiery 
passion  that  has  since  consumed  my  soul.  1  loved  her 
deeply — dreadfully.  I  struggled  to  withstand  the 
poison,  and  frequently  resolved  to  fiy  from  the  presence 
of  the  enchantress,  but  she  saw  my  love,  aad  madden- 
ed at  her  hosband*!  cold  neglect*  enootuaged  my  a«i- 
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Unities.  We  agreed  lo  elope — to  fly  from  the  cold 
lestraintt  imposed  upon  us  by  society,  and  in  a  foreign 
clime,  to  live  for  lovo  alone. 

The  abbot,  who  had  officiated  at  the  hateful  cere- 
mony, closely  watched  our  conduct ;  and  on  the  night 
previous  to  our  flight,  told  me,  with  ill-concealed  en- 
joyment, the  nature  of  my  arrangements.  I  was  thun- 
derstruck. I  had  imagined  that  wo  ourselves  were 
^e  only  living  persons  possessing  a  knowledge  of  our 
diesign;  but  monkish  cunning  had  overreached  my 
caution ;  I  wished  to  bribe  him  to  silence,  but  ho 
openly  declared  his  satisfaction,  and  avowed  a  deadly 
Mimity  for  my  brother,  arising  from  some  worldly  dis- 
pute, ere  he,  the  monk,  had  assumed  the  cowl. 

"  I  will  befriend  you,"  said  he ;  "  in  the  retirement 
cf  my  friary,  on  the  banks  of  the  Douro,  I  can  ofier 
yfm  a  refuge  till  the  heat  of  the  pursuit  be  past    My 
iDfluencfl  will  secure  you  from  intrusion,  and  in  the 
!holy  quiet  of  our  monastic  groves  may  ye  indulge  in 
uninterrupted  bliss."     I  joyously  accepted  the  offer, 
and  in  the  depth  of  the  night  I  stole  ray  brother's  wife 
from  the  home  of  her  husband,  and  desecrated  the 
bouse  of  God  with  the  presence  of  our  unhallowed 
lotea. 
fiince  that  hour  I  have  never  smiled! 
We  were  compelled  to  observe  the  severeat  seclu- 
aioD,  and  could  orUy  leave  our  cell  during  the  hours 
vvhen  visiters  were  refused  admission  to  the  monastery. 
The  friar,  who  was  the  superior  of  the  small  establish- 
nent  wherein  we  resided,  daily  repeated  the  most 
sUetreasing  results  of  our  frailty,  and  detailed  with 
frightful  energy  the  awful  curses  showered  upon  our 
devoted   heads.    My  injured  brother,  suspecting  that 
a  yovng  hidalgo,  with  whom  I  had  frequently  asso- 
ciated, was  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  our  flight, 
used  language  too  violent  to  be  passed  over;  a  hostile 
meeting  was  the  result — ray  brother  received  a  dan- 
gerous wound*,  and  hia  life  was  considered  in  positive 
danger.    Louise's  parent,  a  lady  of  the  most  sensitive 
temperament,  had  been  raving  mad  sinee  the  iiitelli- 
genee  of  her  child's  dishonor  had  been  made  known. 
It  was  impossible  to  Keep  these  events  from  the  ears 
cf  Louise,  for  the  oflScious  monk  seemed  to  delight  in 
amplifying  the  details  of  our  domestic  misery.    For 
seyeral  weeks  he  compelled  us  to  remain  within  the 
gloomy  walls  of  the  friary,  and  listen  to  the  daily  repe- 
tition of  tlie  consequences  of  our  crime,  ere  he  would 
consent  to  our  journeying  from  Spain,  aa  we  had  ori- 
ginally intended. 

One  morning,  he  rushed  into  the  little  cell  wherein 
we  had  been  immured,  and  insisted  on  our  immediate 
deputuie.  My  father,  whose  gray  hain  were  bowed 
with  Borrow  at  the  audden  proatration  of  his  house's 
glory,  had  burst  t  Uood  veaael,  and  expired,  cursing 
niy  name  with  hia  departing  breath.  A  rumor  had 
qvead  abroad  that  we  were  concealed  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  city,  and  the  excited  populace  demanded  the 
bright  to  aearch  the  religious  honiea  in  the  neighbo^ 
iMod. 

A  oovtred  wagon,  dimwn  by  mulii,  wia  xeady  at 
Otdoor.  LBaiBe.bnining  with  fever,  VMa  placed  upon 
Iht  nagh  houda  of  the  wagon  floor,  and  hid  her  deli- 
gtltigiuiiadMid^ofiMrBuntiUiu    IMiKaiMdif 


a  countryman,  I  walked  by  the  aide  of  the  mules,  and 

concealed  my  face  in  the  shadow  of  my  somhrcfo'i 

brim.    The  friar  accompanied  us  lor  several  milti; 

and,  at  parting,  gave  me  a  aealed  letter,  containiiig,  m 

ho  averred,  the  parting  benediciiona  of  •  fneod,  to 

comfort  us  in  our  journey  through  life. 

I  had  arranged  a  few  trivial  circumstances  to 
mislead  our  pursuers,  and  induce  them  to  think  tint 
we  had  crossed  Portugal  for  the  purpose  of  embarkiy 
at  Oporto ;  but,  turning  to  the  north,  I  traversed  lbs 
province  of  Biscay,  and  at  the  old  port  of  Bilboa  l«i> 
gaged  a  rude  vessel  with  its  ruder  crew,  strpulali^ 
to  he  landed  on  the  coast  of  Denmark,  at  which  cogit 
I  poraessed  many  excellent  friends. 

Safely  aboard  the  little  coasting  sloop,  whose  ho* 
ble  prow  was  breasting  the  ever-vexed  bosom  (tf  ihs 
bay,  I  hugged  my  dear  Louise  to  my  heart,  and  fiv  lia 
first  time  felt  relieved  from  the  fear  of  pursuit  or  iki 
disgrace  of  detection.  The  good  friar*s  letter  fellfroa 
my  bosom ;  Louise's  curiosity  required  a  perusal  of  the 
contents,  and,  breaking  the  seal,  we  read  asfbUovt: 

"Thou  fool!  my  hatred,  fierce  and  unextmgaidt- 
able  as  the  flames  of  hell,  enwraps  the  whole  of  tkf 
accursed  race !  I  encouraged  thy  amour  with  tlw 
heretic  wench,  for  I  foresaw  the  misery  it  wooU 
create.  I  gave  thee  shelter  but  while  I  procured  tk^ 
excommunication !  The  papen  have  arrived  from  the 
papal  authority,  and  on  the  day  that  thou  quittest  tbf 
native  shores,  thy  name,  branded  with  the  anathsac 
of  our  holy  mother  church,  will  be  soundedirom  evaqf 
pulpit  in  the  laud.  Go  forth,  accuraed  of  God!  lad, 
afler  a  life  of  WTCtrhedness  and  sin,  diOj  like  a  do^ 
unshriven  and  alone !" 


I  tore  the  treacherous  paper  into  countleas  pieea^ 
and  cast  them  on  the  surface  of  the  heaving  aea.  1^ 
catholic  heart  sunk  at  the  potency  of  the  friarliif' 
venge,  while  my  Louise,  with  a  ghastly  aaule,  endea* 
vored  to  ridicule  the  effects  of  the  villain's  anfer, 
and  strove  to  soothe  me  with  the  fond  endeanMOliof 
a  guilty  love. 

The  masts  of  the  little  bark  bent  beneath  the  Ut 
petus  of  a  coming  gale.  For  six  days  we  labored  with 
the  elements,  and  on  the  seventh  we  were  coaipeUid 
to  abandon  the  sinking  sloop,  and,  in  an  open  boat^ 
trust  to  the  mercy  of  the  raging  sea.  Afler  •  night's 
exposure  to  the  fury  of  the  storm,  we  landed,  pennika 
and  starving,  upon  the  English  coast 

The  hospitality  of  the  beechmen  furnished  na  with 
temporary  shelter  and  food.  An  opportunity  aooD 
presented  itself  for  the  return  of  the  Biacayan  aailop 
to  their  native  shores.  We  had  no  resource  in  oir 
destitute  condition  but  to  remain  where  the  ocean  had 
cast  us  in  its  rage.  My  intimacy  with  the  I^Bgwugf 
served  our  purpose,  and  I  passed  for  an  E^gUriuaaa 
who  had  been  many  yean  abroad;  the  amiable  tempar 
of  Louise  soon  endeared  her  to  the  rough  aympatfaiei 
of  the  humble  cottagers,  and  we  both  evinced  ewiaif 
poanble  deaire  to  ahaie  in  their  hitnm  m  a  reqnilal  §» 
our  daily  bread. 

It  vsna  a  etiangtt,  annalnral  aoeae.  A  yooBg  99^ 
delicate  female,  cradled  in  the  boaomoflniurinniiaw 
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od  locwtomed  to  the  idolatrous  devotion  of  her  rela- 
iifCf  lod  friendly  reviiited  the  thorei  of  her  native 
liod  an  oulcaat  tod  a  beggar— while  her  chosen  one, 
fir  whom  she  had  resigned  all  that  makes  life  valua- 
aUe— the  loye  of  friends — the  world's  esteem— home» 
with  all  its  joys  and  pleasurable  cares — was  unable 
toaflbfd  her  the  protection  of  a  roof,  or  allay  the  pongs 
of  banger  without  charitable  aid.  Wo  could  not  face 
&e  gaze  of  the  world — our  guilt  had  turned  us  into 
cowards.  My  wife,  for  so  I  called  her,  trembled  at 
te  light  of  every  well-dressed  stranger,  lest  she  should 
Ik  recognized  by  any  of  her  relatives,  and  I  did  not 
dm,  even  if  aflbrded  the  means  of  travel,  to  placo  my 
waned  feet  on  catholic  ground,  wiih  the  anathema 
«f  the  holy  church  on  my  devoted  head.  There  was 
nftty  in  our  present  obscurity ;  we  could  live — and 
Ipre;  the  sea  would  afiord  us  the  means  of  life,  and  I 
mU  labor  cheerily  for  the  maintenance  of  my  adored 
Looise. 


LETTER    II. 


Hire  east  hf  fiurtune  on  a  drowning  coast, 
Wbish  neither  groves  nor  happy  valleys  boast, 
Wbeie  other  cares  than  those  the  muse  relates, 
Asdotlier  staepberds  dwell  with  other  mates, 
Br  inch  examples  taught,  I  paint  the  cot 
is  inith  will  paint  it,  and  as  bards  will  not. 

Crabbb. 


Ad  oU  boat  hut,  repaired  with  drift  timber  and 
IMm  0  wreck,  with  t  mud  chimney  and  glassless 
viodoiii,  received  the  proud  hidalgo  and  his  sylph- 
fib  Louise.  I  was  allowed  to  join  a  party  of  beech- 
mwfao  jointly  owned  a  shore  boot,  as  it  was  termed, 
iBd  conditioned  to  pay  the  value  of  my  share  from  my 
iBoiled  portion  of  the  first  year's  earnings.  It  was  a 
lild  ind  wearisome  existence — fishing,  far,  iar  from 
ikrt,  in  the  dangerous  deeps  of  the  dark  North  Sea — 
or  einying  stores  to  vessels  in  distress — claiming  salv. 
If!  final  the  ownen  of  the  craft  rescued  by  our  help 
fioB  the  dangen  of  the  sand  banks  and  the  shoals — 
vievelliBg  in  the  misery  of  a  wreck,  and  sharing  the 
^nS§  of  onr  fellow  creatures  who  had  sunk  beneath 
fte  tieacheroos  waves. 

Tiui  rolled  on.  We  became  inured  to  the  hard- 
Ma  of  our  way  of  life,  and  could  I  have  drowned  the 
SKoOectien  of  what  I  had  been  and  what  I  had  per 
VBed,  I  might  have  been  a  happy  man.  Two  boys 
WBR  bom  to  me,  and  their  mother,  my  poor  Louise, 
lotid  her  children  with  the  intensity  of  a  mother's 
fasfaess,  which  poverty  cannot  chili  nor  obloquy 
teogr. 

Olie  year,  the  herring  fishery,  which  was  our  grea^ 
■pport,  entirely  ftiled,  and  our  large  boat  was  dashed 
•fUDit  the  ]Hlea  of  the  jetty  by  the  equinoctial  gales 
nd  totally  destroyed.  We  were  too  poor  to  remedy 
tfui  mishap,  and  the  wratehedneas  of  the  neighboring 
^kabitants  prevented  tiiem  from  aflbrdtng  tu  any  relief 
Btwaiioo  glared  in  our  faces;  for  aeveral  weeks  we 
NbiiMed  oo  the  dead  fish  left  by  the  reoeding  tide,  and 
vid  ftr  firewood  the  wn6k  gleaned  ihim  the  heaving 
«(  «  pflMiad,  at  Am  iMt  of  lifb,  fion  flM  ie0K»ld 


waves  and  dangerous  quicksands  of  that  desolate  coast 
This  precarious  support  scarcely  sustained  the  flame 
of  life;  my  adored  Louiso  welcomed  rae  with  a  wan 
and  piteous  smile — her  thin  white  lips,  and  pale,  atte- 
nuated face,  too  truly  told  the  dreadful  tale.  My 
children  clung  to  ray  wet  and  wenry  limbs,  and  with 
the  forco  of  ravenous  wolves  they  baited  mo  for  Cood~— 
which  I  had  not  to  give. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Lowes- 
toft had  heard  of  the  failure  of  tlio  fishery  and  the 
consequent  distresses  of  the  beechmon ;  with  conside- 
rate humanity,  they  subscribed  their  mites  towards 
our  relief.  This  support,  scantily  enough  applied, 
carried  us  into  the  depths  of  a  severe  winter,  and  then, 
from^  the  limited  resources  of  tho  towns-people,  was 
suddenly  withheld.  I  was  returning,  one  evening 
from  vainly  soliciting  an  extension  of  aid,  and  cogitat 
ing  on  the  disappointment  of  my  starving  family,  when 
I  was  hailed  by  a  beechman  of  the  name  of  Baird,  who 
resided  in  the  hut  adjoining  mine,  and  was  one  of  the 
partners  in  our  ill-fated  boat.  His  fierce  and  daring 
spirit  was  unsubdued  by  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  he 
openly  revolted  against  the  fate  that  pressed  us  down. 
He  professed  friendship  for  me,  pitied  the  sufiferinge 
of  my  family,  and  forced  me  to  drink  from  a  small  flask 
of  ardent  spirit  which  he  had  just  obtained  from  a 
liquor  shop  in  the  town.  Tho  fiery  liquid  acted  upon 
my  empty  stomach,  and  its  fumes  mounted  to  my  brain* 
I  listened  to  his  plans  of  violence  and  theft,  applauded 
each  iniquitous  scheme  that  promised  relief  from  the 
gnawings  of  hunger,  and  promised  to  join  him  in  a 
well  formed  plan  of  present  help  and  future  wealth. 

A  collier  brig  lay  at  anchor  in  the  roads,  about 
half  a  milo  from  tho  harbor's  mouth.  Baird  had  heard 
that  the  skipper  was  expected  at  a  drinking  party  held 
at  a  neighboring  tavern,  and  framed  a  plot  for  the 
possession  of  the  boat  that  was  to  bring  tho  unsuspect- 
ing seaman  to  the  shore.  After  remaining  in  our  con- 
cealment on  the  beach  for  nearly  an  hour,  we  heard 
the  sound  of  the  jolly  boat's  keel  as  she  grated  on  the 
sand.  Baird  walked  down  to  tho  water's  sido,  and 
hailing  the  skipper,  asked  for  a  berth  aboard  his 
craft.  This,  as  he  expected,  was  refused  {  and  the 
skipper,  giving  the  boat  in  charge  to  the  man  who  had 
assisted  him  in  rowing  ashore,  went  on  his  way.  Baird 
entered  into  conversation  with  the  seaman,  and  pro 
posed  treating  him  with  drink  if  he  would  walk  to  the 
tavern  at  the  harbor's  mouth.  The  man  consented; 
and  taking  a  small  grapnel  from  the  boat,  fixed  it  in 
the  sand  above  high  water  mark.  They  departed,  and 
were  soon  lost  to  my  sight  I  hastened  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  removed  the  grapnel  and  headline,  and 
pushing  the  small  boat  through  the  snrf,  paddled  quiet- 
ly with  the  tide  along  the  coast,  to  the  embouchure  of 
a  small  creek,  where,  according  to  agreement,  i  waited 
for  the  presence  of  my  comrade. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  before  he  joined  me.  He 
had  been  compelled  to  assist  the  sailor  in  looking  for 
hiB  boat,  and  bat  for  the  darkness  of  the  night,  I  must 
have  been  discovered  in  the  strict  search  instituted 
by  the  skipper  and  his  crew.  We  hauled  the  boat  into 
a  iwampy  bit  of  gram  and  reedB  by  the  side  of  tfaia 
creek,  and,  wading  ttthftra.YfiSkoQL  w^^  ^^%  xuo- 
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xow  lano  that  led  inland.  We  rood  gained  the  man- 
•ion  of  a  gentleman,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  had 
lefused  assisting  Iho  starving  poor  by  contributing  to 
the  subscription  ruised  for  their  relief.  Baird  produced 
a  small  crow  bar  from  his  coat  pocket,  with  which  he 
pried  off  the  fastenings  of  the  pantry  window — ho  en- 
tered the  room,  and  handed  out  the  luxurious  provi- 
sion intended  for  the  Christmas  feast.  Wo  took  no- 
thing but  eatables  from  the  building,  but  we  carried 
away  as  much  as  we  could  support ;  and,  regaining  the 
boat  as  rapidly  as  we  were  able,  glided  out  of  the 
creek,  and  stood  to  sea.  Passing  boldly  through  the 
gat,  we  bore  up  for  the  beach  whereon  our  huts  were 
placed,  and,  after  an  hour's  severe  pulling,  landed  our 
well- freighted  boat  just  as  the  orient  was  illuminated 
by  the  coming  day. 

The  plunder  was  shared  among  the  stan'ing  fami- 
lies of  the  bcechmen ;  they  celebrated  their  Christmas 
day  by  feasting  on  the  game,  and  venison,  and  rich 
beef  of  the  stingy  justice  who  had  refused  them  the 
means  of  purchasing  a  scanty  pittance  of  salt  fish  and 
meal.  I  told  Louise  that  we  had  obtained  the  provi- 
sion as  a  gift,  but  Baird  openly  bragged  of  our  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  saddened  look  and  averted  eyes  of 
my  children's  mother  told  mo  that  she  knew  and  re- 
probated the  conduct  I  had  practised.  Alas!  how 
toon  was  she  to  learn  that  guilt  had  marked  me  for 
its  own! 

The  temporary  supply  over,  the  horrors  of  starva- 
tion came  with  redoubled  force.  The  stolen  boat  had 
been  painted  to  prevent  detection,  but  it  was  too 
small  to  be  of  material  service.  More  burglaries 
were  planned  and  executed ;  stranded  or  dismasted 
vessels  were  plundered  in  open  day ;  travellers  were 
robbed  of  their  money  and  luggage.  Each  man's 
oand  was  against  his  fellow,  and  violence  and  rapine 
/rod  upon  the  heels  of  famine  and  despair. 

A  small  trading  vessel  ran  aground  on  one  of  the 
sandy  shoals  that  marked  our  portion  of  the  coast.  I 
had  been  abroad  during  the  night,  employed  in  rob- 
bing the  wheat  stack  of  a  neighboring  farmer,  and  on 
my  return  home,  observed  the  situation  of  the  craft 
.  by  the  first  blush  of  the  dawn.  Rousing  Baird  and 
four  others — all  that  our  little  boat  could  hold,  we 
pushed  off  fur  the  wreck  in  hopes  of  plunder,  but  a 
Yarmouth  yawl  had  taken  the  vessel  under  her  pro- 
tection during  the  night ;  and,  as  our  characters  were 
well  known,  wo  were  forbidden  to  approach  the  crafu 
We  wore  on  our  way  back,  maddened  by  our  disap- 
pointment, when  we  observed  a  large  barque  standing 
from  the  north,  with  her  signal  flying  for  a  boat.  She 
was  a  considerable  distance  ftom  the  roadsted,  and 
the  sea  was  running  heavily;  our  boat  was  small,  and 
every  way  unfit  for  the  attempt ;  but  starving  men 
despise  the  calculations  of  prudence,  and  with  a 
merry  cheer  and  willing  hands,  we  turned  our  bows 
seaward,  and  pulled  for  the  barque. 

A  passenger  wished  to  land.  He  was  alarmed  at 
the  size  of  the  boat ;  but  our  assurances  of  her  capa- 
.01^,  and  hit  own  earnest  desire  to  reach  the  shore, 
.•▼areame  his  objections.  A  large  and  heavy  chest 
ynM  lowered  down  the  ship's  side,  the  owner  follow 
ed>  the  head-line  was  cast  ofl)  and  the  barque,  which 


had  been  lying  with  her  maintop-Mil  aback,  pat  op 
her  helm  and  headed  to  her  cotuae. 

Our  passenger  was  a  Jew,  beyond  the  middle  wgt, 
of  a  lively  look  and  cheerful  disposition.  He  told  v 
that  he  had  been  fifteen  years  absent  from  Eoglinj, 
but  that  his  labors  had  been  crowned  with  sucem^ 
and  he  was  returning  to  his  family  a  rich  and  hipfy 
man.  Poor  fellow!  his  honest  boastings  proved  ka 
death  warrant;  he  was  in  the  hands  of  despenn 
wretches  who  would  have  waded  knee  deep  in  blood 
for  a  meal's  victuals ;  what  obstacle  could  hii  nogb 
life  afford  to  their  possession  of  his  wealth  7 

Baird,  who  was  steering  the  boat,  eat  immediitiljr 
behind  the  Jew,  and  was  enabled  to  telegraph  the  mt 
of  the  crew  unperccived  by  his  intended  victim.  1 
was  pulling  the  stroke  oar,  and  my  heart  sunk-witlui 
me  as  I  noticed  the  bloody  intentions  of  my  commdi^ 
and  fou/id  that  I  was  compelled  to  sit  face  to  fm 
with  the  Jew,  scarcely  a  hand's  breadth  apart,  urf 
respond,  with  a  calm  hypocritical  countenance,  to  tltt 
conversation  of  the  man  we  were  about  to  slay. 

The  swell  of  the  sea  increased  in  power;  our 
heavily  laden  boat  rose  slowly  with  the  waves,  and 
it  was  doubtful  that  we  could  safely  reach  the  Aon. 
Baird  turned  the  head  of  the  boat  northward;  the  Jew 
noticed  it,  and  inquired  why  we  did  not  shape  fiir  tJM 
land.  Baird  quieted  him  by  mentioning  the  nuf 
dangerous  sands  that  were  between  us  and  the  coHtr 
that  prevented  a  direct  approach,  and  pointed  out  tin 
stranded  vessel  as  a  proof  Wo  were  now  approach- 
ing the  Scroby  Sand,  a  long  and  dangerous  shoal  Alt 
divides  the  Yarmouth  Roads  from  the  North  Set;  it 
lies  dry  and  bare  at  extreme  ebb  tide,  and  may  fbm 
be  traversed  without  danger ;  but  immediately  tin 
flood  begins  to  make,  the  sand  becomes  quick  sad 
moving ;  bodies  of  the  smallest  weight  sink  into  dw 
treacherous  ground ;  and  the  sea,  rushing  vicdsailj 
over  the  immense  flat,  buries  all  traces  of  the  locUifl 
mariner  and  his  craft.  Shipwrecks  of  fatal  charattti 
are  frequent  o:i  this  shoal ;  the  waves  dash  over  it  it 
stormy  weather,  and  mark  its  place  by  the  videnei 
of  their  breakers ;  but  in  calm  seasons,  when  the  isi 
rolls  gently  over  this  place  of  death,  if  a  vessel  ground 
upon  the  shoals,  such  is  the  yielding  nature  of  the  Bud 
that  seldom  can  the  craft  be  saved.  I  once  saw  a  coW 
ing  schooner  drift  upon  tho  Scroby  in  flne  calm  wet 
ther;  the  crew,  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  shoal,  ri 
garded  her  situation  with  indifference,  imagining  tfM 
she  would  rise  with  the  morning's  tide.  She  was  k 
by  the  ebb  high  and  dry ;  her  weight  imbedded  hi 
deeply  in  tho  Ukmo  sand,  and  when  the  first  goski 
the  returning  tide  moistened  the  friable  soil,  she  loi 
so  low,  and  was  wedged  so  (irmly  by  the  movii 
earth,  that  the  whole  power  of  the  tide  was  unable 
float  her.  By  the  next  ebb,  her  hull  was  entire 
covered,  and  another  tide  completed  her  destractki 
There  are  gats,  or  runs  of  deep  water  intersectii 
these  sand  banks ;  and  the  beechmen  of  the  neighba 
hood,  intimate  with  the  navigation,  sail  their  craft  , 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  danger  with  perfect  inp 
nity. 

Baird  ran  the  boat  along  the  teaward  aide  of  d 
Scroby;  the  tide  was  low*  and  the  omdy  ihoalt  lyli 
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and  the  ihore,  pre?ented  the  chance  of 
althoagh  the  dUtance,  aome  half  dozen 
red  aa  tolerably  safe.    We  were  out  of 
reaaels.  The  Jew  waa  telling  us  about  his 
lis  little  girl,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since 
-«he  waa  now  waiting  her  father's  arrival 
wedding — and  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes 
d  God  (or  the  worldly  blessings  he  was 
estow  upon  his  child.     The  old  man,  as 
his  Creator,  took  ofl*  his  hat,  and  cast  a 
ice  on  high,  while  his  thin  gray  hair 
e  breeze.    Baird  stood  up,  and  drawing 
n  the  rudder  post,  struck  the  Jew  a  death 
e  back  of  his  head.    The  wood  crashed 
man's  skull — the  violence  of  the  blow 
I  from  his  seat — the  murdered  man  fell 
ole  weight  upon  me,  and  we  rolled  to- 
bottom  of  the  boat. 

rescuing  myself  from  this  disgusting  con- 
it,  free  from  the  power  of  the  helm, 
and  shipped  a  heavy  sea;  the  living  and 
re  again  commingled  in  a.  foul  embrace, 
we  were  righted,  we  ran  into  one  uf  (ho 
>croby,  and  in  (ho  still  water  of  a  sandy 
^  our  boat. 

lit,*'  said  Baird.     "  I  did  not  think  that  [ 
a  man's  soul  out  with  ono  blow." 
w,"  said  Robert,  one  of  the  crew,  "  that 
x;ked  our  souls  to  everlasting  helL" 
"  replied  Baird ;  ♦*  belter  fry  in  the  next 
itarve  in  this." 

ate,"  said  Webster,  the  bowsman,  "so 
ire  of  what  he  has  in  his  pockets,  and  let- 
f  old  woman  has  tasted  nothing  but  boil* 
fi>r  this  week  past,  and  the  bones  of  my 
I  coming  through  his  skin." 
said  Baird,  "  wo  must  get  rid  of  him,  and 
,  before  wo  head  for  shoro.  The  (lood 
corered  the  Scroby — we  must  keep  out 
|r,  and  pop  him  beneath  the  sand  here 
»  of  the  night  ebb.  Li  A  him  up,  Calvert ; 
)Qt  of  his  pocket,  and  let  us  see  what  he 
1." 

Piras  desired.  The  box  was  bnlocked,  and 
diaplayed  an  extent  of  wealth  that  lived 
ncies.  Broad  gold  pieces  of  every  coin> 
of  strange  fashion  and  antique  mark, 
precious  metals  in  shapeless  masses,  dis- 
ifiies,  with  several  golden  vases,  cups, 
eaten  together  for  the  sake  of  easy  pack- 

I  act  of  division.  Baird,  having  found  a 
Talmud,  awore  us  all  to  secrecy  under 
lalties  of  the  direst  horror.  As  ho  recited 
tonea  we  were  to  undergo,  I  th|rfkht  of 
tke  anathema  of  the  church-^of  my  own 
my  atarving  Louise  and  her  babes— of 
I  man — and  I  felt  assured  that  the  male- 
»  Moat  High  had  aettled  on  my  devoted 


c^jih,  Baird  propoaed  that  the  oonlenta 
ibonld  be  dlvidad  into  leTen  parte,  two 
m  i»  be  appropriated  to  him  aa  thaphttar  J 


and  executor  of  the  deed.  The  wealth  to  be  shared 
seemed  of  that  imposing  niagnftude,  that  no  one  ob- 
jected to  the  proposal.  Tho  north  wind  whistled  dis-' 
mally  over  the  sands  as  wc  divided  the  booty  amongst 
us.  The  wild  sea  roared  its  thunder,  the  breakers 
dashed  within  a  few  feet  of  our  boat,  and  the  gull 
shrieked  out  her  raelanclioly  cry — while  (ho  body  of 
(he  murdered  Jew  lay,  stiff  and  frozen  in  its  blood,  at 
the  bottom  of  tho  boat,  and  the  unclosed  eyes  seemed 
to  glaro  upon  us  with  a  reproaciiful  gaze. 

I  have  never  forgotten  the  horror  of  that  sight ! 

After  we  had  divided  tho  booty,  and  secured  our 
respective  shares  about  our  persons,  the  corse  waa 
placed  in  the  chest,  which  was  securely  locked,  and 
the  key  thrown  into  the  sea.  A  few  books,  including 
the  Talmud,  with  some  useless  articles,  were  careful- 
ly destroyed,  excepting  a  few  Ixxiles  of  rare  cordialf, 
which  were  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  till  the  ef- 
fect became  apparent  in  boisterous  mirth  and  horrible 
profanity.  Roberts  at  length  remonstrated  with  us  all ; 
he  pointed  out  the  danger  we  were  exposed  to  if  drun- 
kenness deprived  uh  of  our  caution,  nnd  persuaded  ua 
to  put  nway  the  botilcs  till  wo  had  got  rid  of  our 
drca«lfiil  burden.  Wc  saw  tho  truth  of  his  remarks, 
and  yie]<Ied  to  hi*)  pcnjuasions.  A  ly>at  approached 
fnira  the  sliorc ;  if  tho  trunk  were  seen,  detection 
must  ensue.  Tho  sea  raged  wildly;  yet  we  had 
no  resource  but  to  run  from  tho  gat  of  tho  Scroby  into 
tho  broad  North  Sea,  and  trust  to  the  mercy  of  the 
waves. 

We  ran  with  the  tide,  and  it  required  all  our  exer- 
tions to  keep  the  little  boat  from  sinking.    Three  of 
us  were  conatanily  employed  in  baling,  two  retained 
the  paddles  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  her  trim,  and 
Baird  returned  to  the  helm. 

Famine  had  pinched  our  toil-worn  frames,  giving 
them  a  gaunt  and  wan  oppearance  ;  the  fire  of  the 
dram-bottle  sparkled  in  our  r3lling  eyes,  and  feverish 
opots  centered  in  our  thin  and  yellow  cheeks.  The 
liquor  had  unchained  our  tongues,  but  a  glance 
at  the  chest  that  contained  the  evidence  of  our  guilt 
would  silence  tho  loudest  bravado,  and  check  the 
senseless  mouthings  of  the  meet  inebriate.  It  was  an 
awful  cruise.  Six  starving  and  emaciated,  but  drunken 
wretches,  wero  careering  wildly  in  a  crazy  boat  over 
the  waves  of  the  troubled  sea,  to  hide  the  murdered 
body  of  a  fellow-creature  from  the  gaze  of  man,  yet 
dreading  lest  the  ocean's  rage  should  launch  them  ia- 
to  the  presence  of  an  offended  God. 

When  the  tide  failed,  we  put  the  head  of  the  boat 
on  our  return  course.  The  force  of  the  waves  some- 
what subsided,  but  the  spray  of  the  sea  froze  as  it  fell 
upon  our  c1othe8,  and  the  cold  wind  pierced  us  to 
the  bone.  Although  we  had  all  gone  supperless  to  bed 
on  the  previous  night,  and  had  not  tasted  food  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  tho  day,  yet  such  had  been  the  state 
of  excitement,  that  not  ono  word  of  complaint  escaped 
our  lips ;  but,  unable  to  endure  the  froaty  air  of  the 
northern  ocean,  which  spent  its  unbroken  violence  on 
our  attenuated  frames,  we  called  loudly  (or  the  tmK  of 
the  liquor;  and  Baird,  who  had  not  been  aetiTttly  tm- 
ployed,  and  auffered  aeverely  fram  Vvk  VL\ans!t%W^ 
ad  the  content!  of  his  botlle  «.l «  dii»^^  *V^%  tfBK^ 
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were  instanlaneoiis.  lie  raved  of  envlless  wealth  and 
future  happiness — his  wife  and  children  were  invited 
to  a  costly  banquet ;  the  viands,  of  the  richest  order, 
wore  served  on  massy  plate,  and  costly  wines  were 
drank  from  golden  cups  eml)0i>8ed  with  gems.  We 
shouted  at  his  delirious  fancies.  lie  jumped  angrily 
from  his  seal,  and  with  horrible  imprecations,  vowed 
dreadful  revenge — then,  pointing  to  the  chcut  beneath 
him,  he  shrieked  aloud — "'Twas  I  who  made  you 
rich,  and  now  your  riches  have  made  you  proud. 
Hear  them,  old  man  !  hear  them  from  the  coiTln  that 
onco  held  your  gold,  where  you  now  lie  q  bloody 
corse ! — hear  them  rejoicing  over  your  wealth.  Rise 
up,  old  fellow,  and  revenge  yourself  upon  your  mock- 
ers." 

The  drunken  fool  lifted  his  foot  (o  stamp  upon  the 
chest— -a  wave  struck  tlie  boat — he  lost  his  balance, 
and  toppled  headlong  into  the  sea.  The  weight  of  his 
doable  share  of  booty  dragged  the  murderer  down  to 
the  depths  of  the  unfathomable  ocean — he  never  rose 
again. 

The  sudden  death  of  Baird  struck  fresh  horror  to 
our  souls.  Roberts  wept  aloud — Garnsey  and  Grey 
cursed  in  the  frenzy  of  fear  and  despair — while 
Webster,  a  villain  of  powerful  frame  and  ferocious  as- 
pect, lifted  a  bottle  to  his  lips,  and  wished  Baird's  soul 
a  speedy  journey  to  the  depths  of  hell,  for  carrying 
with  him  a  two-fold  division  of  our  prize. 

After  a  tedious  and  gloomy  voyage,  wo  made  the 
Scroby,  as  the  sun  sunk  beneath  the  horizon.  The 
•and  was  dry  and  firm ;  every  man  jumped  on  the 
ihoal,  and  with  the  anisianro  of  the  paddles,  boat 
thwarts,  bottom  planks,  thoul  pins,  and  tiller,  we  dug 
out  a  hole  sunioiently  capacious  to  receive  the  chest, 
which,  with  considerable  dilTiculty,  we  hauled  from 
tho  boat,  and  deposited  in  the  hole.  The  loose  sand 
was  thrown  over  the  place,  the  boat  and  its  appurte- 
nances cleaned,  and  we  returned  to  our  seats  to  wait 
the  rising  of  tho  tide  that  should  smooth  the  surface 
of  the  shoal,  and  wash  away  the  Hnal  traces  of  our 
crime. 


LETTER   III. 

For  tills,  they  have  enerossod  and  piled  ap 
The  caaker'd  heaps  of  strange  achieved  gold. 

SHAJKSrBAKB. 

In  the  morning  we  landed  at  Yarmouth  jetty,  and 
one  of  our  number  was  despatched  into  tho  town  for  a 
lupply  of  food  for  our  destitute  families.  We  agreed 
among  ourselvea,  that  our  riches  wero  to  be  carefully 
concealed,  even  from  our  wives,  and  that  we  wero  to 
account  for  the  possession  of  a  trifle  by  asserting  that 
we  had  landed  our  passenger  at  the  jetty  stairs,  and 
that  he  had  paid  us  liberally  for  our  services.  The 
stormy  season  of  the  year  promised  the  speedy  chance 
of  a  wreck,  when  we  wero  to  assert  that  we  had 
picked  up  a  truidc  containing  much  wealth,  which 
would  justify  tlie  dispUy  and  oxpendituro  of  our 
Uood-ftained  gains.  Baird*i  death  was  to  be  imputed 
to  acoident,  and,  at  Roberts'  request,  we  pledged  our* 
aolrm  to  mtpport  the  widow  and  her  children. 


Every  thing  succeeded  to  our  with.  A  fbreigii 
vessel  went  to  pieces  off  Happiaborough,  and  the  tide 
strewed  the  beach  with  her  wreck.  Our  share  of  the 
spoil  was  proclaimed  to  bo  enormous,  and  we  exhibited 
the  stange  coins  and  lumps  of  prectous  metal  in  evi- 
dence of  our  luck. 

For  several  months,  my  partnen  in  crime  laviM 
their  wealth  in  shameless  dissipation;  even  Rob«f^ 
whose  conscience  smote  him  from  the  finrt,  drowMd 
his  reason  in  ebriety,  and  wallowed  in  the  filth  tf 
drunkenness.  I  had  resolved  to  appropriate  my  riMi 
of  the  Jew's  gold  to  furnishing  the  means  of  flight  to 
one  of  the  small  towns  in  the  French  Netherfaadib 
where,  with  my  family,  I  might  dwell  in  safety,  fiw 
from  all  apprehensions  of  annoyance  from  myspirilal 
enemy  or  the  anathema  of  the  church,  and  seem 
from  discovery  by  the  relatives  of  the  Jew.  BetBf 
broad  pieces  of  gold  were  not  current,  and  the  tmt 
chants  refused  to  purchase  the  battered  cupe  and  0* 
tiquo  geois.  My  companions,  unaware  of  the  nlie 
of  their  spoils,  had  sold  them  to  tavern  keepen  ni 
pawnbrokers  for  one  tenth  of  their  worth ;  but  I  » 
fuBed  to  part  lightly  with  that  which  had  beendeiil|; 
purchased ;  and  resolved,  for  the  nke  of  my  boyik  to 
husband  every  farthing  of  what  1  knew  would  pnft 
the  purchase-money  of  my  soul. 

Webster,  to  whom  I  had  menttoned  my  diffieiltfc 
proposed  that  ho  should  go  to  Norwich,  a  laige  cilfv 
about  twenty-five  miles  distance,  and  endeavor  to  plh 
euro  English  money  for  our  foreign  gold  and  hvQkli 
I  agreed  to  this  proposition ;  for  ray  ignoiance  of  Ai 
value  of  the  currency  prevented  my  undertakcDg  iht 
journey.  I  gave  him  tho  principal  portion  of  Wf 
share.  Roberts  and  Grey  entrusted  him  with  tbi 
whole  of  their  divisions;  hut  Garnsey  refused  tofVl 
with  any  of  his  gold  or  gems,  and  strongly  adfiMdv 
to  retain  possession  of  our  properly.  We  disdiiMi 
to  follow  his  advice,  blinded  by  that  strange  iafatoip 
tion  that  ever  accompanies  guilt,  and  drivee  the  wit^ 
ed  to  their  own  undoing.  Webster  received  our  wpAt 
and,  collecting  his  own,  went  to  Norwich,  while  hi 
sold  sufHcient  to  obtain  the  means  of  farther  MkL 
Ue  proceeded  to  London,  taking  with  him  iH  Ml 
wealth,  and  we  never  saw  him  more.  I  have  HM* 
heard  that  his  career  was  speedily  terminated;  hi M 
his  life  in  a  drunken  brawl-^ho  was  stabbed  to  A* 
heart  by  a  Malay  sailor,  whose  woman  he  bad  Ift* 
suited  at  a  dance,  held  in  one  of  tlie  low  publie  hoMP* 
in  the  eastern  purlieus  of  London. 

The  intelligence  of  Webster's  rascality  drove  0^ 
almost  wild.    Garnsey  laughed  at  our  miafixUtf**^ 
and  taunted  us  with  our  credulity ;  while  Grey,  W^ 
with  Roberts,  was  reduced  again  to  the  direst  poT^*^* 
vented .  ||ki  rage  in  horrible  exccrationa,  and  vo' 
revengol^iainst  me  as  the  recommender  of  Wei 
plan.    Tho  mental  faculties  of  Roberts,  weakened 
continual  intoxication,  sunk  under  the  lose  of 
wealth,  and  frequent  moods  of  melancholy 
ment  completely  disabled    him    froa.^taming 
merest  trifle  for  the  subsistence  of  himMnand  fi 
He  became  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  gbo^ 
the  Jew  followed  him  wherever  he  went— tht^ 
•tood  by  his  bedside,  aud  glared  upon  him  in      ^^ 
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dtfkucM  of  the  night  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  noon- 
^sun;  ihat  the  spirit  of  the  murdered  man  was 
will  him  on  the  lonely  shore  and  the  erowdcd  tavern 
— tkit  it  roiled  with  his  children  round  the  domestic 
bnrtli,  and  shared  the  dangers  of  the  midnight  deep. 
Garosey.  with  a  feeling  scarcely  expected  from  one 
II  perfectly  depraved,  took  the  widow  of  Baird  and 
hvehtldren  from  Roberts*  hat,  where  they  had  been 
nasred.and  placed  them  in  hisonn.  He  had  linked 
kaarif  with  a  gangof  smogglers,  who  frequented  the 
|«lof  Dunkirk,  and  ran  their  goods  at  various  places 
01  the  English  coast,  seldom  appearing  twice  in  the 
MM  neighborhood,  and  frequently  eluding  the  vigi- 
Imb  of  the  Preventive  Service  with  considerable 
umbs;  lib  wealth  had  purchased  a  large  share  in 
Af  tmoggling  lugger,  and  ho  oflered  to  use  his  influ- 
mt  in  my  behalf,  if  I  would  ser\'e  as  mate  aboard 
AicmA.  I  hod  no  other  resource.  I  cmbrared  the 
dk,  and  at  his  suggestion,  placed  tlio  remainder  of 
if  plonder  in  the  smugglers*  hands  as  my  sliare  of 
iW  next  contraband  venture.  We  wore  successful. 
Tit  cargo  was  safely  landed,  and  carried  far  up  the 
omtiy  before  the  excise  officers  received  intimation 
rf  oar  attempt.  I  received  a  handsome  sum  as  my 
dwe  of  the  profits,  and  was  once  more  comparatively 
rick 

I  have  said  but  little  to  you  about  my  wife,  my  poor 
Loiise.    It  relievea  the  pressure  at  my  heart  to  de- 
pict the  scenes  of  shame  and  sin  ^at  1  have  acted, 
til  I  cumot  bring  myself  to  utter  aught  concerning 
Wr,  ithose  way  of  life  was,  by  her  fatal  love  for  mc, 
cboied  from  heavenly  peace  to  hellish  ogony  ond 
^itir.    You  must  imagine  that  a  delicate  female, 
iwd  to  the  extreme  of  tenderness  and  fond  aflcction'a 
(■•t  must  have  sufiered  bitterly  in  the  degraded 
■pk«e  dM  was  compelled  to  move— the  associate  of 
CDiBBsod  brutal  knaves— the  mother  of  children  to 
*kM  4m  was  onable  to  render  a  mother's  care— the 
^ofao  outlawed  ruffian,  who,  dreading  his  fellow 
■■.  nid  sinking  beneath  the  cane  of  his  Creator, 
M  long  the  weight  of  murder  on  his  already  ove^ 
brined  aooL    Care  had  gnawed  deep  fissures  in 
Wince  louud  and  velvet  cheeks;  her  sunken  eyes 
^  keUow  voiee  proclaimed  the  approach  of  the  con- 
IBWI;  but  she  ottered  not  one  word  of  complaint 
^■i^g  the  painful  trials  she  was  compelled  to  suflfer, 
>orffiaeed  a  sign  of  regret  at  the  rash  and  fatal  step 
^  I  had  persuaded  her  to  take. 

My  boys  grew  tall  and  strong.  Their  gentle  blood 
liatad  itself,  despite  the  savage  nature  of  their  in- 
■C  fHenda,  and  the  rough  ivage  they  were  com- 
«U  to  anfler  in  their  tender  y«n.  Roderick,  my 
Uilt,  was  the  favorite  of  the  beechmen,  who  ad- 
bM  his  noble  daring  and  the  generous  recklinesi 
<  Us  behavior.  He  was  their  frequent  companion 
« Miing  exennions,  and  during  our  destitution,  we 
^wii  many  a  hearty  meal  to  the  gifts  that  he  received. 
Lniii  my  youngeat  boy,  waa  the  image  of  his  mother, 
^^ufaom  h»  waa  named.  He  was  too  gentle,  too 
'ittgrlbr  the  scenei  of  vhilence  and  strife  attendant 
^sksffhman'a  life,  md  I  anxkiinly  lookad  forward 
^tMaM  of  pbciiig  him  in  m  man  eoqgenial  spbem 
ImaallfaV  atAaBM  one  ^rtatig^mmiii^oamy^ 


blighted  Iiofics,  but  hoping,  fondly  hoping,  that  a  f^^ 
more  voyngps  wuuld  place  me  in  funds  siiflicient  to 
remove  my  beloved  rmoa  to  another  shore,  when  a  lad^ 
one  of  Roberts*  thiWren,  burst  into  the  hut,  and  told 
me  that  his  father  had  \o(\  my  boy  Roderick  alone  upon 
the  Scroby  Sand.  I  rushed  to  the  madman's  cottage^ 
and  demanded  the  truth  of  the  l)oy*s  assertion.  Ho 
told  me,  in  a  tone  of  calmness  that  thrilled  my  heart; 
that  he  hod  taken  out  his  own  children  with  my  eldest 
boy,  in  our  small  boat,  on  a  Rhrimping  excursion — that 
the  children  wished  to  land  upon  the  Scroby — thaC 
my  boy,  with  his  usual  daring,  had  jumped  upon  ths 
quaking  sand,  and  darted  rapidly  over  the  shoal  in 
pursuit  of  the  sea  gulls — but  that  before  ho  could  land 
his  own  children — he.  the  Jew,  lifled  up  the  lid  of  the 
chest  from  tlie  face  of  the  f>and,  and  forbade  him  to 
approach.  "  Calvert,"  soid  the  modman,  "  his  eyeo 
glared  as  they  did  when  wo  were  dividing  his  gold, 
and  the  red  blood  gushed  from  his  temples,  and  tho 
brains  oozed  from  the  wound.  I  could  not  look  upon 
him ;  I  rowed  hastily  to  the  shore — the  boat  is  there- 
pull  back  and  fetch  your  boy.*' 

I  ran  to  the  beach,  and  begging  the  assistance  of  8 
young  fisherman,  jumped  into  tho  boat  and  rowed  to 
the  Scroby  Sand.  It  was  almost  dark.  The  distanco 
never  appeared  so  long,  and  though  I  pulled  with  s 
violence  tluit  completely  ovcrhalanced  the  excrtiona 
of  my  younger  and  more  athletic  companion,  it  seemed 
that  the  lx»at  scarcely  moved  through  the  wotcr — as  if 
an  anchor  was  fixed  to  the  stern,  and  dragged  heavily 
behind  us  as  we  went.  The  ))Iood  rushed  to  my  head; 
I  fancied  that  I  hoard  tho  shrieks  of  my  boy  in  tho 
waitings  of  the  evening  breeze  and  the  roar  of  tho 
surf  as  it  bn>ke  against  tho  Scroby  Sand.  The  boat 
glided  rapidly  into  tho  gat ;  1  looked  anxiously  through 
the  night  fog,  but  saw  nothing  of  my  child— the  water* 
had  overflowed  the  shoal — I  called  aloud,  but  wa0 
answered  not — 1  shrieked  in  my  agony,  and  the  water 
fowl  echoed  my  cries.  At  the  risk  of  our  lives,  I  drovo 
the  boat  upon  the  rising  tide  across  the  fatal  bank ;  but 
my  search  was  vain.  I  could  not  even  roscne  the  body 
of  my  child  from  the  quicksand's  grasp.  My  boy,  my 
first-bom,  had  perished  on  the  grave  of  my  victim— 
and  the  cone  of  an  offended  God  sunk  deeper  in  my 
soul. 

This  sudden  bereavement  seriously  affected  me,  and 
cracked  another  string  of  my  wife's  heart  I  vras 
ronaed  from  my  affliction  by  Gamscy,  who,  vnth 
much  alarm,  informed  me  that  a  strict  inquiry  vra* 
being  made  among  the  Yarmouth  beechmen  respect- 
ing the  landing  of  a  Jew  passenger  from  a  Baltio 
barque  on  such  a  day.  The  Jew's  friends  had  ob* 
served  a  notice  in  the  newspapers,  notifying  the  Jew 
to  remove  his  luggage  from  the  warehouses  of  tho 
consignee;  for  the  unfortunate  man  had  only  taken  hia 
trunk  of  valuables  from  tlie  ship,  leaving  the  remain- 
der to  proceed  to  the  wharf  at  London.  His  relative* 
answered  tho  notice,  and  to  their  surprise,  found  that 
he  had  been  put  in  a  shore  boat  off  the  Sufiblk  cotft 
several  months  ago. 

Our  smuggling  lugger  vraa  in  the  offio^,  isti  *«% 
/esolved  to  board  her  thai  very  Ti\f^\,«ni\  ^wXYxvofiA 
fill  the  inquiry  blew  over.    We  weie  iVX^xd^  Vh  ^Qdft 
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parlor  of  the  rude  tavern  on  the  beach,  when  Roberts 
entered  the  room.  He  appeared  calm  and  reasonable; 
we  told  him  of  the  search,  and  advised  him  to  be  upon 
his  guard  ;  he  answered  coolly  that  he  was  prepared 
for  all  things.  lie  retired  to  a  spare  table  in  a 
€omer  of  the  room,  and,  leaning  his  head  upon  his 
arms,  appeared  to  sleep.  Wo  leH  liim  ihcrc;  shortly 
after  our  departure,  ho  drew  a  charred  stick  from  the 
fire,  and  with  the  burnt  end  drew  upon  the  white  wall 
of  the  room  the  Hgurc  of  a  gallows,  with  tho  bodies 
of  ibur  men  hanging  from  the  centre  beam.  Beneath 
them  was  written  the  names  of  ("ulvert,  Roberts, 
Gamsey,  and  Grey.  A  cofYiii  was  placed  on  the  left 
aide  of  the  gallows  inscribed  "  Baird,"  and  the  name 
of  Webster  was  affixed  to  another  coHin  on  the  right 
After  executing  this  design,  he  cut  off  the  cord  at- 
tached to  the  parlor  bell,  and  walking  out  at  tho  back 
door,  hung  himself  from  a  beam  in  the  cart  shed.  He 
Tvas  not  discovered  till  life  had  gone. 

We  advised  Grey  of  his  danger,  and  recommended 
instant  flight — advice  that  he  found  prudent  to  adupt 
Leaving  sufficient  funds  in  the  handd  of  my  poor 
Louise  for  the  support  of  herself  and  boy,  I  accom- 
panied Gamsey  to  liic  lugger,  and  in  a  ftw  hours,  we 
H'ere  running  twelve  knots  an  hour,  under  the  inllu- 
enco  of  a  stiflT  north-wester.  We  hrui  cniitraclcd  to 
deliver  our  next  cargo  on  the  st^uihrrn  bide  of  the 
island ;  Cherbourg,  therefore,  was  our  dcbirabic  i>ort 
of  purchnsc ;  and  as  we  had  nothing  on  bonrd  to  excite 
suspicions  in  tho  revenue-cruisers,  we  availed  ourselves 
of  the  favorable  breeze,  and  dashed  l)oI(Ily  into  the 
^British  channel.  We  made  our  port,  and  took  our 
lading ;  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  effected  a  safe 
landing  ujion  the  Dorsctfihire  coast. 

Our  joy  at  the  lugger's  succcf^s  was  roosidcrably 
damped  by  intelligence  we  received  of  Grey's  irapri- 
•onment  in  London  on  a  charge  of  highway  robl)ery. 
We  feared  that  he  might  attempt  to  clear  himself  from 
the  present  charge  by  giving  information  rcsjiceting 
the  murder  of  the  Jew.  Gamsey  determined  to  see 
him,  and  ascertain  his  intentions.  In  vain  did  I  re- 
present the  risk — he  resolved  to  satisfy  his  doubts,  and 
know  the  worst.  I  accompanied  him  to  the  metropolis, 
and  for  the  sake  of  security,  passed  for  a  Spanish  sailor, 
and  once  more  spoke  the  language  of  my  native  land. 
Grey  bad  not  been  tried  when  we  arrived  in  L/)ndon, 
we  therefore  easily  obtained  admission  to  his  cell. 
We  (bund  him  resolved  to  betray  us,  if  we  refused  to 
assist  him ;  Gamsey  promised  every  thing,  but,  upon 
inquiry,  found  Grey's  case  much  worse  than  he  anti- 
cipated; violence  of  a  serious  nature  had  accompanied 
tke  robbery;  and  if  convicted,  of  which  there  appeared 
but  little  doubt,  he  would  be  sure  to  suffer  death. 

"Grey,  your  case  is  hopeless.  If  you  betray  us,  you 
add  more  murders  to  the  catalogue  of  your  crimes,  and 
wreak  revenge  upon  those  who  have  the  will  but  not 
the  power  to  assist  you.  Besides,  what  evidence  can 
]rou .adduce  besides  your  own  doubtfal  asseveration  ? 
Why  should  you  iryure  our  wives  and  children  by 
depriving  them  of  the  means  of  their  support;  the 
ftniliei,  too,  of  our  late  companions,  wlio  are  depen- 
dant upon  oa  for  their  subsistence— of  your  own  family, 
nshidbt  j/tbe  wont  oomea  to  the  wont,  and  yoa  aufbr 


for  this  business,  we  pledge  ourselvea  solemnly  to- 
fumish  with  assistance  so  long  as  we  are  able  la 
afford  it.  You  shall  have  every  legal  aid  in  your  diflS* 
culty,  but  we  can  give  no  other  helpu  Chooae  then 
between  the  grotification  of  a  useless  revenge,  and  pnh 
viding  for  the  welfare  of  your  wife  and  child." 

Garnsey's  argument  pre\'ailed.  We  took  a  soleoft 
oath  to  fulfil  our  agreement,  and  Grey  swore  never  li> 
divulge  the  murder  of  the  Jew.  Gamsey,  who  ieand 
the  horrors  of  condemnation  would  alter  Grey's  resoh% 
made  him  promise  to  carry  a  red  handkerchief  on  the 
gallows  if  he  had  been  false  to  his  oath ;  but  a  whilt- 
one  was  to  be  the  symbol  of  truth  ajid  honor. 

He  was  tried  and  found  guilty.  The  newipapNi- 
teemed  with  accounts  of  his  strange  confessioih— <ef  kii 
connexion  with  a  gang  of  pirates  aad  murderen— m 
attended  his  execution  with  fear  and  trembling;  he 
appeared  upon  the  platform  without  any  handkeichisf 
in  his  hands.  Gamsey  clutched  my  arm,  as  we  stood 
beneath  the  gallows,  and  whispered  "  we  are  soM.**-* 
Grey  caught  sight  of  us,  and  nodded  cheerfully;  as  the 
executioner  adjusted  the  rope  about  his  neck,  he  whi^ 
pered  eonie  few  words  in  the  man's  car,  who  opensd 
Grey's  vest,  pulled  out  u  white  handkerchief,  and 
placed  it  in  iiis  hands.  TLe  signal  was  given,  and  tha> 
token  of  conrxdence  quivered  in  the  death  clutch  of  out. 
mate. 


LETTER    IV. 

An«l  tlint  fair  victim  paid  her  debt, 
i^he  piiK.'d— slin  died— ifhe  loath'd  to  live. 

I  saw  her  dyiiie— Kee  her  yet: 
Fair  fuUuli  thing,  cairst'thuu  forgive  T 

CaABsr. 

Wc  relumed  to  our  homes  upon  tho  Sufiolk  beech.-  . 
Tho  lugger  was  ordered  to  Holland  for  a  cargo  of  to- 
bacco and  tea,  which  wo  were  to  attempt  running  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Cromer.  I  was  surprised,  oa 
opening  tho  door  of  my  miserable  hut,  to  oboerve  a 
young  lady  at  the  knees  of  my  wife,  and  using  lan- 
guage of  earnest  adjuration.  My  son  ran  to  greet  nw 
with  a  merry  laugh,  and  Louise  shook  off  the  impoi^ 
tunities  of  tho  stranger  to  bestow  on  me  a  fimd  tor 
brace.  I  turned  an  inquiring  eye  towards  the  lady. 
"  She  is  here  to  ask  intelligence  of  her  father,*'  waa 
the  reply. 

The  answer  smote  upon  my  heart.  I  read  in  her 
face  the  secret  of  her  kin,  and  i  knew  that  the  daogb- 
ter  of  the  Jew,  stoo^  in  tho  presence  of  her  fatber'a 
murderer. 

'*  I  am  told  that  you,  with  others,  manned  the  boat 
which  carried  my  father  to  the  shore.    He  has  never 
been  heard  of  since.    If  you  know  what  has  beoomdP' 
of  hifti,  speak,  in  the  name  of  God.*' 

I  muttered  an  indistinct  reply. 

"  You  shall  be  well  rewarded  for  your  inibrmatioii- 
Your  wife  rushed  to  your  arms,  just  now,  with  fimd 
delight,  although  your  absence  has  been  but  for  m  ftw 
weeks.    My  father  has  been  away  Ibr  many,  mBiqr ' 
yean !  how  much  muat  I  vrnk  to  Mibrao«  bimf  I  mm. 
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3othed  fo  a  man  whom  I  have  long  loved  devotedly, 
1 1  cannot  wed  without  a  parcnt'i  blewing.  You 
i  a  parent — you  love  your  child,  and  joyfuliy  re- 
ived hu  greeting — ^judge  then  how  aniiously  I  seek 
f  parent,  and,  if  you  can,  relievo  mo  from  thia  pain- 
dtaik.'* 

Her  voice  wan  choked  with  sobe,  and  lean  bedewed 
cr  cheeks.  I  turned  away,  for  I  was  unable  to  gnzp 
ipoD  her  face.  As  my  eyes  wandered  vaguely  abuiit 
he  nnm.  they  glanced  upon  an  ornament  of  clwny 
nd  gold,  representing  the  tables  of  the  holy  law  curi- 
ndy  carved  and  worked.  It  had  furme<l  a  portion  of 
ht  Jew's  wealth,  and,  at  the  request  of  my  children, 
!  kid  refrained  from  the  disposal  or  destruction  of  the 
if.  I  W4S  fearful  that  his  daughter  might  rect)gni8e 
If  ii  it  was  hanging  over  the  humblo  mantel  of  our 
■t;  I  rose  hastily  to  conceal  it ;  her  sight  followed 
ftc  direction  of  mine — she  recognised  the  tablet,  and 
lahiog  past  me,  tore  it  from  the  wall.  "  Yes,"  she 
ftrieked,  **  'twas  his !  I  know  it  well — we  have  its 
Uow  at  oar  house.  He  has  been  robbed — murdered 
far  ha  gold  r* 

With  frantic  violence  she  flung  herself  upon  me, 
■dibrced  me  on  my  knees.  The  cowardice  of  guilt 
nmmnnmA  iqc — {  ^as  as  a  rccd  in  her  grasp ;  she 
latefaed  me  by  the  throat,  and  fixed  her  nails  in  my 
iMh,  when  her  face  became  convulsed,  her  fingers 
aosed  their  hold,  and  she  fell  senseless  upon  the  fluor. 
fhe  twitching  of  her  lips,  and  the  slaver  that  frothed 
nud  her  mouth,  attested  the  violence  of  the  fit  that 
track  her  down. 

I  nse,  trembling  with  fear.  I  could  have  faced 
he  rage  of  twenty  men— have  battled  with  the  cle- 
■call  in  their  wrath — ^havo  scaled  the  beetling  cmg 
vhoR  precipitous  front  scarcely  aflorded  foothold  to 
he  wild  sea  mew — but  I  could  not  look  upon  a  daugh- 
v^s  agooy  at  the  loss  of  her  murdered  sire.  As  I 
■iitd  myself  from  the  ground.  I  encountered  the  gaze 
rf" my  wife.  Her  large  and  bloodshot  eyes  were  fixed 
ipOD  me  with  an  earnest  steadfastness ;  horror,  won- 
9v,  tod  despair  seemed  striving  for  a  dreadful  mas- 
tecyover  her  (amine-marked  lineaments — while,  with 
a  kiw  ind  hissing  tone,  she  thus  addressed  me : 

**  YoQ  do  not  deny  the*  monstrous  charge !  R'jilcrick. 
me  ny  throbbing  brain !  the  weight  of  blood  is  not 
vpon  your  soal?  Ah!  you  cannot  speak — you  are 
onfiised,  ind  the  lie  hangs  trembling  upon  your 
tangve.  Touch  mo  not,  Roderick — my  heart  sf> rinks 
fitn  contact  with  a  murderer,  even  though  he  be  the 
Uicrof  my  child.'* 

A  loud  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  hut  awoke  mc 
to  the  danger  of  my  situation.  The  girl,  on  her 
neovery.  would  be  sure  to  give  information,  au- 
AsrisiBg  my  arrest.  The  scrutiny  of  strangers  was  to 
be  avoided.  I  threw  nearly  all  the  money  that  I  had 
■boot  DM  into  the  lap  of  my  wretched  wife,  and  kiM- 
■g  oy  boy,  went  out  at  the  back  door,  just  as  the 
voice  of  a  chattering  neighbor  requested  admission 
fiam  the  front  I  succeeded  in  finding  Gamsey,  and 
we  set  forth  instantly  lor  the  landing  place  at  Cromer. 

Gimaey  wu  aloimed  at  my  intelligence,  hot  aa  no 
ut  knew  of  oar  intention  to  Tiiit  Cromer,  he  con* . 
Beivcd  tint  wt  eoaU  lensilD  Aen  hi  mearity  till  the  I 


lugger  arrived.  He  advised  mc  to  put  the  whole  of 
my  share  of  the  late  buccrssful  runs  into  one  venture, 
and,  by  a  bu!d  Btrukc,  ronlizo  a  sufTicirnry  that  would 
enable  me  to  refrain  from  future  risk.  I  agreed  to 
hin  proposilitm ;  rcwilviiio^  to  let  Louise  and  the  boy 
remain  in  the  hut  till  I  had  achieved  my  indepen- 
dency, wlicn,  I  doubted  not  hut  I  could  prevail  on  her 
to  accompany  nie  to  niiolher  hhorc. 

Wo  were  again  successful  in  nnr  landing,  and  with 
hearts  elate,  wo  Iwre  f»)r  ihc  Dutch  roast  with  a  wet 
sheet  and  a  flowing  sea.  I  drew  my  portion  of  the 
gains,  and  freighting  au  old  lugger  with  my  pur- 
chases, bore  down  for  the  neighlMrhood  of  Cromer, 
where  I  had  made  my  arrangements  for  landing  and 
securing  my  cargo.  We  were  closely  chased  by  a 
king's  cutter,  and  were  compelled  to  run  many  miles 
to  the  southward  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  re* 
venue  craft.  We  lK>ro  up  again  when  the  black  night 
limited  their  lookout,  and  ran  close  along  shore  with 
the  wind  upon  our  beam.  The  surf  da»hed  over  the 
Scroby  as  we  passed,  and  roared  in  the  silcnco  of  the 
stilly  night.  Garnsey,  who  had  volunteered  to  ac- 
comjtany  me,  pinched  mo  on  the  arm  as  we  nearcd 
the  fatal  spot,  and  |X)inting  to  the  breakers,  whose 
Cotkm  was  violently  hurled  over  tho  grave  of  the  mur- 
dered man,  whispered  in  my  ear,  "  A  fatal  sign ;  the 
Jew  has  his  cap  on,  and  means  to  sec  company  to- 
night." 

We  reached  our  otTuig ;  tho  signal  was  made,  and 
wo  ran  our  lugger  boldly  in  shore.  Wc  were  busily 
occupied  in  the  removal  of  our  cargo,  when  a  band  of 
the  coafft  giianl  rushed  ufKin  our  men,  and,  by  the 
suddenness  of  their  attack  and  the  superiority  of  num- 
bers, succeeded  in  rapturing  several  of  our  hands,  and 
in  seizing  tho  lugger  and  the  contraband  freight. 
Several  shots  were  fired,  and  muny  of  our  men  stood 
resolutely  on  their  defence,  but  the  chances  wero 
against  us,  and  a  continuance  of  refiistance  would  have 
been  worso  thin  madnens.  Garnsoy  was  hit  by  the 
first  shot,  and  fell  dead  UfKjn  tho  Hand,  within  the 
rarit^e  (>f  the  ri.-iing  tide.  A  ]i:stol  bullet  lodged  in  tho 
fleshy  part  of  my  lef\  arm ;  my  assailant  followed  up 
his  advantage  by  giving  n!c  a  violent  blow  with  the 
butt  end  of  his  wea))on;  I  htnggercd  a  few  p.ices  from 
the  scene  of  the  melcc,  and  fell  scnseleRS  upon  tho 
beach.  When  I  recovered,  I  was  alone.  Tho  cap- 
tors had  marched  off  their  prisoners  and  their  spoil — 
the  lugger  swung  at  her  anchor  in  the  roadHtead.  and 
our  oM  enemy,  the  revenue  cutler,  was  moored  within 
a  few  yards  of  her  prize.  I  crawled,  stifT  and  bleed- 
ing, from  my  lair,  and  bending  my  cnisrse  o\er  tho 
wide  salt  mnn»h,  dro/fijcd  my  weary  limlM  through 
px>ls  and  briars,  and  carelully  avoided  the  ha:ints  ol" 
my  fellow  creatures. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  depirtirg  the  ngf)ny  of  my 
journey  back  to  the  misera'de  hut  wherein  1  had  left 
my  child  and  his  hrolu'n-hearfed  mother.  1  approach- 
ed the  place  in  the  deep  midnight  clr)ijm — all  was  ti- 
lenl — I  tried  the  lateh — it  lif>ed  at  my  touch — I  en-  . 
tered,  and  found  that  I  was  alone.  My  humble  fire- 
side was  desolate  and  cold. 

A  neighbor  informed  me  that  the  ^A\a  ot  m^  voot 
Ziouisehad  sunk  beneath  the  shock*,  ahe  Yraa  coxive^ 
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from  the  Imt  a  gibl)ering  maniac,  and  removed  to  the 
lunatic  asylum.  My  boy  liad  been  taken  by  the  parish 
authorities,  and,  at  the  church  warden's  suggestion, 
apprenticed  to  the  master  of  a  coasting  brig  which 
happened  to  be  at  anchor  in  the  roads.  I  obtained 
information  respecting  the  locality  of  my  wife's  inha- 
bitance,  but  was  unable  to  learn  either  the  name  of 
the  brig,  its  captain,  or  place  of  dcsiihation — my  in- 
formor  had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  inquire  the 
particulars,  and  when  he  told  mo  that  a  reward  had 
been  offered  for  my  apprehension,  I  fell  that  farther 
research  about  my  child  would  not  benefit  him,  and 
must  end  in  my  destruction.  I  cared  but  little  for 
myself,  yet  I  considered  that  to  preserve  my  life  was 
a  doty  that  I  owed  to  my  wife  and  child,  for  the  sake 
of  their  future  welfare. 

I  reached  the  lunatic  asylum— no  matter  how — 
the  sun  is  rising,  and  ray  lease  of  life  is  scant  enough 
for  the  enumeration  of  its  eventful  scenes,  without 
employing  iUi  few  remaining  hours  in  the  description 
of  sufferings  which  soon  must  terminate.  You  can 
easily  suppose  the  diflicultics  that  a  proscribed  mur- 
derer— a  wounded,  poverty-stricken  wretch — hungry, 
and  heart-oppressed, — experienced  while  skulking 
through  the  country,  on  his  road  to  the  refuge  of  the 
insane  poor ;  and  the  trouble  that  ho  found  in  obtain- 
ing admittance  to  the  building,  when,  but  to  mention 
his  name,  were  to  awaken  the  vigilance  of  the  beagles 
of  the  law.  But  the  human  heart  beats  responsively 
to  sorrow's  tale,  even  beneath  a  madhouse  keeper's 
coarse  outside.  In  the  silence  of  the  night,  I  entered 
into  conversation  with  the  watchman,  and  revealed 
ttko  extent  of  my  wishes :  he  pitied  me,  and  summoned 
one  of  the  under-keepers  to  my  aid.  By  this  man's 
aMistance,  I  was  introduced,  at  daybreak,  into  the 
cell  of  the  unconscious  Louise.  She  knew  me  not, 
but  prattled  of  the  days  of  her  youth ;  of  her  love,  her 
wicked  love  for  the  handsome  Rod  riquez;  of  her  com- 
pooctions  at  leaving  her  husband — and  then  burst 
into  ravings  horrible  to  hear.  Extra  help  was  sum- 
moned to  assist  in  confining  her  arms,  and  I  was  com- 
pelled to  leave.  But  I  had  not  been  in  my  obscure 
biding  place — the  kitchen  of  a  hedge  ale-house  in 
the  neighborhood — before  I  was  visited  by  the  nnder- 
keeper,  and  desired,  if  I  wished  to  tee  my  wife  again 
while  alive,  to  return  immediately  to  the  celL  In  the 
yiolence  of  her  struggles,  she  had  burst  a  blood-vessel, 
and  her  dissolution  was  hourly  expected.  I  found 
her  in  the  last  stage  of  weakness,  but  the  excessive 
loss  of  blood  had  conquered  the  fever  of  her  brain- 
she  was  sane,  and  knew  me. 

**  Rodriques,  our  sinful  love  has  been  paid  for  with 
bitter  retribution — your  brotlicr  has  been  awfully 
avenged.  The  shame,  the  degradation  of  our  Uiil- 
marked  life,  the  famine  and  the  crime  of  latter 
years,  have  proved  the  truth  of  the  monk's  denuncia- 
tion. We  have  lived  accursed  of  God !  I  die— des- 
pairing and  broken-hearted,  but  my  love  is  still  thine 
own.  The  murderer,  the  blood-stained  robber,  the 
smuggler,  Roderick,  is  still  the  chosen  of  my  heart,  my 
bosom's  lord,  the  father  of  my  babes.  Place  thine  head 
apaa  my  pillow,  ihus:  the  expiring  breath  of  life  hath 
atmtc^y  potency  to  whisper  my  laM  wish.    Bury  me 


in  the  green  and  flowery  fields,  far,  very  far,  fron  thi 
dreary  ocean's  roar.  While  waiting  your  reton, 
have  watched  too  many  painful  nights,  and  litftSM 
to  the  ghost-like  shriekings  of  the  wintry  wind,  m 
the  doll  beatings  of  the  surf  upon  the  beach,  toihc 
at  peace  within  the  sound  of  the  hateful  sea.  Oh«fi 
a  long,  long  sleep,  when  the  })anting8  of  the  buiMli 
heart  may  cease,  and  the  throbbings  of  the  bamii 
temple  be  at  rest" 

She  turned  upon  her  side,  and  buT}'ing  her  ibrehei 
in  the  pillow,  seemed  as  if  inclined  to  sleep.  I  be 
over  her,  and  gazed  upon  the  ruin  my  licentious  p 
sion  had  produced.  Suddenly  starting  up,  Looi 
seized  my  hand — her  eyes  burnt  with  sudden  fire,  a 
in  a  loud,  clear  tone,  she  said,  as  she  gazed  e 
nestly  upon  my  face,  "  Roderick,  oor  boy——"  Sd 
thing  seemoti  to  choke  her  utterance ;  she  moved  1 
mouth  as  if  in  the  act  of  speaking,  but  uttered  do 
tone,  tiet  jaw  dropped,  her  head  sunk  upon 
shoulder,  her  body  fell  back  upon  the  bed,  SD 
knew  that  she  was  gone. 

I  rushed  from  the  house,  and  ran  some  distai 
down  the  green  lane,  ere  I  could  muster  sufficient 
litude  to  reflect  upon  the  scene  I  had  quitted.  1 1 
alone  in  the  wide  world,  and  without  the  mean 
procuring  an  alleviation  of  the  fierce  hunger  that  c 
sumed  my  vitals,  and  by  its  activity,  blunted  the  fii 
of  my  grief,  and  the  pain  of  my  wound.  Yet  pd 
my  indomitable  pride,  which  misery  had  not  sn 
catcd  nor  famine  destroyed,  seemed  to  forbid  '■ 
thought  of  permitting  the  remains  of  my  poor  Lm 
to  be  cast  into  a  pauper's  grave.  She  wisbsd  n 
her  last  breath  to  be  buried  in  the  green  and  flow 
fields — not  in  the  grave-yard  of  a  poor-house— am 
shuddered  with  disgust  at  the  idea  oT'uilemiig 
gentle  clay  amidst  the  dust  of  coarse  and  vulgar  m 
men,  drivelling  idiots,  aud  moping  simpletaDs.  I 
tormined  to  avoid  this  vile  oontaminatioB— to  ft 
the  last  wish  of  the  iU-Jaled  Louise,  althouig^  I  i 
destitute  of  the  smallest  pecuniary  aid,  and  wilk 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  supply.  So  aidendy 
I  desire  to  execute  my  wish,  that,  God  forgive  m 
believe  I  could  have  sold  tb^  soul  for  fdd,  had 
tempter  appeared  before  me. 

The  dews  of  night  were  falling  rapidly.  I  wal 
on,  uncertain  of  my  course,  and  undecided  as  lo 
point  of  my  journey.  Suddenly,  I  stood  before  a  m 
but  handsome  villa ;  a  petite  lawn  divided  it  from 
lane,  and  the  long  French  windows  reached,  uni 
tained,  to  the  ground.  A  blaze  of  light  revealed 
whole  interior.  Groups  of  well-dressed  penooi  fi 
the  apartment,  music  sounded  in  the  air,  and  gay 
lovely  figures  mingled  in  the  dance.  Blenealfa 
window  a  card  table  was  placed,  and  golden  pii 
were  piled  on  the  green  cloth,  and  anxioos  foooi 
around.  Tho  sight  of  the  money  roused  the  devil 
my  heart — ono  of  those  piles  would  enaUe 
gratify  the  last  wish  of  my  Loaioe,  and 
safely  to  a  distant  land.  Why  should  I  heaitAli 
snatch  the  prize  that  Providenoe  bad  ahnost  pk 
within  my  grasp?  Reflection  maddened  me.  I  Ji 
ed  the  lawn  paling,  and  with  staallhj  Mepa  gfidii 
\\bA  wukdow*a  fiWiV.    Oisa  ift  ^Qm  ^^^fn^  vhI  f^ 
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drni  im  partlf  open  fiir  the  adroiMkm  of  air-^a  wr- 
f  mt  WM  peHiDff  with  a  trajr  of  refreabments.  I 
Med  into  the  room,  aeiied  a  table-knife  from  the 
tttf,  tod  nuhing  to  the  card  Ubie,  graiped  a  pile  of 
|old.  I  endeavored  to  retrace  my  ateps.  bat  the  ap- 
petfince  of  my  gaunt  and  blood-tiained  peraon  height- 
cfled  the  alarm  of  thievef — the  men  crowded  round 
M  in  a  body;  I  wai  teiied,  thrown  down,  and 
pimoed ;  and,  after  a  short  delay,  delivered  inio  the 
badf  of  the  village  constable. 


LETTER    V. 

We  aail  along-^wenil  along, 

Aenm  the  ocean  foam, 
Aad  Bigbt  and  day,  the  marinen  gay. 

Are  ainf  ing  soDgt  of  borne : 
Tbe  old  man  of  his  Aithful  wife, 

And  cMldren's  easer  smilo ; 
Hie  young  man  of  the  dark-eyed  girls 

That  haunt  that  fairy  isle. 
Ife  more— BO  more  I  on  that  bright  shore 

Ar«  none  to  welcome  nie  ; — 
A  lonely  beart^a  lonely  heart 

Is  beat  apon  tbe  sea. 

IlBXaV   F.  OUUBLKT. 

T%e  evidence  against  mo  was  too  conclusive  to  ad- 
ait  of  contradiction ;  and,  upon  trial,  I  was  found 
giilly  without  troubling  the  jury  taietire,  and  sentenced 
upon  tbe  spot  to  transportation  to  bis  Miyesty's  colo- 
fOM  beyond  aeas,  for  the  term  of  my  natural  life.  To 
yen,  who  know  the  anguish  of  a  convict*s  lITo,  1  need 
aoc  depict  the  unmitigated  agony  I  endured  while 
vi^iging  acroas  the  almost  boundless  seas.  Our  ship  was 
icueely  sea-worthy,  badly  provisioned,  and  furnished 
with  a  scanty  craw.  As  a  sea-faring  man,  I  was  soon 
i^Vfld  from  the  horrors  of  the  hold,  where  human 
haiags  were  stowed  away  in  miserable  filihincss,  and 
inooted  to  the  honor  of  acting  as  a  deck  hand,  or 
^•■ter.  In  the  long  night  watches,  I  have  been 
tivsQ  to  the  Terge  of  madness ;  memory,  with  busy 
Mity,  ootyored  op  the  incidents  of  my  past  life,  and 
ttiiui&oe  of  the  dark  and  rolling  sea  was  lighted  up 
wilh  frcea  of  honible  intent : — my  brother's  sad  re- 
pntehfal  look — the  gray  bain  of  my  father — the  ma- 
Ivotnt  glance  of  the  villanous  friar — the  pole  visage  of 
tbe  mother  of  Louise — the  ensanguined  countenance 
of  the  murdered  Je#,  with  his  flaming  eyes  bent  ear- 
Mdy  upon  me— the  swollen  face  of  my  drowned 
%— the  drunken  Baird — the  melancholy  Roberts — 
At  raflkn  Webster— the  choked  and  gasping  Grey — 
As  dying  Gamsey — the  convulsed  face  of  the  Jew*s 
^■4hier— and  the  skeleton  countenance  of  my  poor 
Ionise,  danced  nightly  on  the  rippling  seas,  or  bound- 
ed fiirionsly  on  the  heaving  wave,  and  lAu;;hed  loudly 
nd  long  at  my  ghastly  wondering  looks.  I  could  not 
POBoade  myself  of  their  lack  of  reality;  I  shuddered 
Mihe  possibility  of  death  at  sea;  I  could  have  facod 
k  boldly  upon  the  shore ;  but  th»  beating  of  tho  waves 
naioded  me  of  the  roar  of  the  surf  upon  the  Scroby 
Smd,  and  the  look  of  the  dying  Jew  teemed  to  wither 
Bpmf  ioul.  Yes!  I,  the  Last  or  nn  Murderers, 
^  have  gand  upon  horron  jaDjmnllifJed,  Jtred  noi 
\»kvpoaib9  midnight  am!  \ 


We  landed  here  at  Port  Jackson,  and,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  recommendation  of  tho  captain,  I  was 
appointed  to  liarhor  duty.  I  would  rather  that  he  had 
clapped  his  pistol  to  my  head.  The  convict  who  is 
sold  to  A  trader  or  private  mnn,  has  sometimes  tho 
privilege  of  exercising  tho  attributes  of  life,  but  tho 
wretch  who  is  condemned  lo  serve  out  his  time  in  tho 
employ  of  the  government,  gladly  hails  the  approach 
of  death  as  a  release  from  suflering.  I  was  drafted 
into  one  of  the  harbor  boafp,  clioined  to  the  oar— • 
a  fettered  slave— devoid  of  hof»c  in  this  world  or 
the  next.  Why  should  I  fear  to  die? — bell  can- 
not furnish  greater  devils  than  the  partners  of  my 
chain;  their  blasphemy  and  bestial  villany  would 
have  shamed  the  prime  emlKxIiment  of  sin ;  and  tho 
torturea  of  eternal  fire  cannot  exceed  tiie  pangs  I  havo 
been  doomed  to  bear.  Oh,  when  I  recall  my  proud 
and  lusty  youth — when  coimtless  vassals  hurried  at 
my  call,  and  beauty's  smilo  awaited  my  approach- 
when  the  huge  world  seemed  but  a  pleasure  garden 
framed  for  my  delight — ond  the  delicate  aspirations  of 
my  Epicurean  soul  fluttered  in  an  atmosphere  of  bliss, 
how  must  I  loathe  the  brutal  degradation  of  my  con« 
vict  state? 

One  morning,  when  I  was  mid-deep  in  the  harbor 
mud,  and  my  naked  back,  srorcd  by  the  lash  of  tho 
overseer,  was  baking  in  the  I)Cttms  of  a  vertical  «un» 
a  boat-load  of  newly  arrived  convicts  passed  me  in 
their  transit  frum  tho  vessel  to  the  pier.  My  son— 
my  bo)' — my  only  child,  Louis,  was  among  them !  I 
knew  him  by  his  wonderful  resemblance  to  his  mo* 
ther.  1  shrieked  out  his  name,  and,  plunging  throagh 
tho  slimy  tide,  endeavored  to  reach  the  boat  JK^ 
seittei  foiled  me — I  sunk  beneath  the  waters,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  death  for  which  I  had  sighed  iiz 
vain.  I  was  hauled  ashore  amid  the  jeers  of  my  com- 
rade felons,  and  the  stripes  of  tho  overseer  restored 
me  to  myself. 

It  was  indeed  my  son.  After  a  year's  suflering 
aboard  the  coaster,  where  his  situation  as  a  pauper  ap- 
prentice vras  little  inferior  to  a  convict's  life,  he  raa 
away  from  his  tyrant  master,  and  returned  to  tho 
haunts  of  his  infancy.  The  news  of  his  mother's  wretch- 
ed death,  and  the  transportation  of  his  father,  chilled 
his  young  heart ;  he  dreaded  returning  to  tho  sea,  and 
idled  his  time  along  the  shore  till  he  was  picked  up 
by  the  master  of  a  smuggling  lugger,  and,  after  a  trial 
eruise,  regularly  installed  as  one  of  her  crew.  But; 
the  curse  of  his  breed  began  to  operate ;  he  was  con- 
cerned in  a  clifl*  fight,  wherein  a  Lieutenant  of  tho 
Preventive  Service  was  killed,  and  my  poor  boy. 
who,  with  others,  was  mado  prisoner,  was  sentenced 
to  perpetual  banishment  from  his  native  land. 

I  cannot  depict  the  joy  that  I  experienced  when  I 
found  that  my  child  was  to  be  devoted  to  harbor  duty. 
I  could  see  him,  talk  with  him,  watch  over  his  safety, 
relievo  him  from  the  extra  severity  of  his  shore  work* 
or  help  his  scanty  meals  by  apiwrtioning  a  moiety  of 
my  own  to  his  support.  My  son  loved  me,  for  I  was 
the  only  l)eing  who  had,  for  years,  evinced  the  slight- 
est kindncHs  :o  the  desolate  youth.  I  doted  u^n. 
him;  his  u-mdcrfol  TeaemYAan&e  \o  m^  \KMit Ycmjsa 
entranced  luc.   The  pasnge  ot  ii!^  f9Q!t\^%  \MaBaaa- 
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ties  had  lonf  been  dammed  within  my  breast ;  his 
prwence  had  given  an  impetus  to  the  stream,  and  my 
heart  OTerflowed  with  paternal  love. 

Hark .'  the  military  are  approaching  the  jail.  The 
aoimd  of  the  muffled  drums  and  the  dull  pealing  of 
the  death-house  bell  proclaim  the  arrival  of  my  last, 
last  hour.  One  minute  longer  will  end  my  tale.  The 
gentle  nature  of  my  poor  Louis  sunk  beneath  the 
hardship  of  a  convict's  life ;  he  pined  for  liberty,  and 
listened  to  the  chimeras  of  his  fellows,  who  whispered 
plans  of  sure  escape,  either  by  traversing  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  land  between  our  seaboard  and  the  western 
shore,  or  of  stealing  one  of  the  harbor  boats,  and  put- 
ting boldly  to  sea — trusting  to  the  chances  of  being 
picked  up  by  a  ship,  or  of  making  one  of  the  various 
islands  of  the  Polynesian  Sea.  Louis,  at  length,  be- 
came enthusiastic  in  his  notions  of  escape,  and  warmly 
uiged  my  participation  in  the  scheme.  I  knew  the 
futility  of  all  attempts— for  many  of  the  convicts  had 
broken  their  chains,  and  taken  to  the  bush,  yet  none 
had  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  land.  The  dreary 
nature  of  the  unbounded  woods,  the  rocky  fastnesses 
of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  the  distance  ef  the  western 
■hore,  nearly  three  thousand  miles,  presented  obstacles 
that  defied  even  a  prisoner's  enthusiasm  in  the  cause 
of  liberty — while  the  uncertain  misery  of  a  life  in  the 
bush  exceeded  the  fixed  horror  of  a  convict  slate.  To 
hope  an  escape  by  sea  was  yet  more  absurd ;  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  procure  more  than  a  day's 
rations,  yet  they  might  wander  about  the  trackless 
sea  ibr  many  weeks. 

But  my  remonstrances  were  in  vain ;  and  Louis  in' 
fimed  me  that  a  plan  had  been  deliberately  resolved 
upo^  tnd  the  succeeding  night  would  open  the  gates 


of  their  prison.    Blood  vras  to  be  ihed,  and  lots  hi 
been  cast  for  the  chance  of  murdering  the  keeper 
the  gate — and  his  wife,  whom  it  was  requisite  to  sh 
lest  her  oflScious  tongue  should  cause  pursuit    Tli 
lot  of  murderous  import  fell  upon  ray  son ! 

The  news  of  this  unlucky  chance  almost  drove  m 
mad.  I  could  not  bear  the  thought  that  my  innoeeo 
child  should  stain  his  hands  with  the  blood  of  hi 
fellow  creatures.  I  knew  the  fatal  power  of  thegor 
stream,  and  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  witnonai 
the  destruction  of  my  son  beneath  its  whiripoo 
strength.  I  reasoned,  prayed,  and  threatened — botu 
vain ;  ho  was  sworn  to  the  execution  of  his  tadk 
would  have  revealed  the  plot,  but  I  could  not  an 
my  sou  from  the  revengo  of  jnstice^-ao  I  resohcd  I 
slay  him !  to  send  him,  free  from  sin,  to  the  sqo) 
ment  of  a  heavenly  crewn,  which  •  longer  tipmi 
to  the  crime-working  power  of  Fate  would  haft  di 
nied.  I  struck  him  to  the  heart  in  the  hour  when  hi 
companions  expected  him  to  shed  the  blood  of  ths  it 
nocent ;  his  soul,  pure  and  spotleas,  flew  to  eqoy  ft 
smile  of  his  Creator;  whilst  mine,  pre-doomad to  tb 
lowest  depths  of  the  everlaating  pit,  and  borlciii 
with  a  wondrous  weight  of  sin,  cannot  fiure  wone  b 
the  addition  of  a  single  crime. 

The  oflicers  of  justice  are  at  the  gate  of  ny  cdl  I 
claim  my  forfeit  life.  The  anathema  of  the  Mo 
High  has  worked  its  powerful  curse!  Dare  I  igii 
insult  my  God  by  asking  mercy  for  my  many  iIbi 
Have  I  not  felt  the  pains  of  hell  in  my  worldly  soft 
ings^f  I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy;  follow  nw  i 
the  gallows  foot,  and  see  how  calmly  a  man  can  di 
who  has  nothing  more  to  hope  nor  fear! 


TO    A    LOVER     OF     NATURE: 

ON        MEETING        HER        BESIDE       THE        WISSAIIICKOir 


I'm  very  glad  to  meet  you  here,  fair  lady. 
With  such  a  pretty  pony,  cap  and  dress ! 

And  such  a  civil  ieau— sedate  and  steady — 
To  share  your  smile,  and  Nature's  pure  caress : 

For  what  are  sunny  fields  and  grotto  shady. 
And  all  the  joys  of  solitude,  unless 

There  be  a  kindred  spirit  ling'ring  nigh. 

To  say  "  how  sweet !" — and  feel  its  poesy? 

Think  yon  the  tendrils  of  yon  amorous  vine 

Heedeth  the  pulseless  limbrouad  which  they  cling? 

That  this  clear  stream,  wherein  your  blushes  shine. 
Feels  the  warm,  rosy  smile  'tis  mirroring? 

Think  you  that  bird,wiih  voice  less  sweet  than  thine, 
Divorced  its  mate,  with  wonted  rapture  sings  7 

Or  this  fair  scene — unsought  by  human  eye — 

Wastes  not,  like  light,  while  clouds  are  o'er  the  sky? 

We  know  not  what  may  be — or  what  mute  power 
Trembles,  electric,  through  each  sentient  grain^ 

Liyes,  in  the  gay  ephemeron  of  an  hour, 
<V  dreieg  worldn  with  lifo'a  magnetic  chain, 


Perchance,  not  all  unconscious  sighs  the  flower. 

Clasped  by  her  kindred  blossom — blushing,  fain; 
While  all — from  orb  to  atom — as  ihey  move, 
Bura,  kiss,  melt,  mingle — whisper  joy  and  love. 

Oh,  that  the  custom-poison'd  crowd  might  know 
That  ceasing  to  enjoy — is  to  blaspheme ! 

That  constant  toil,  or  sloth,  is  vice  and  wo! 
That  fashion,  fear,  and  faith — the  nigh^mare  drM 

"  Mistaking  all  that  falsest  is,  for  true" — 
Is  madness  and  despair! — Oh,  that  one  gleam 

Of  nature's  sunshine — ^Truth! — might  re-inspire 

M£.n's  torpid  heart — that  cold  Memnonian  lyre. 

Nature  rowardeth/^UoifjAfp— not  prayer: 
Has  she  not  placed  her  roses  on  thy  cheek— 

Her  lilies  on  thy  brow,  oh,  lady  faurf 

And  music  in  thy  voice  7    That  voice  might  ip 

Sweet  chidings  to  yon  crowd ; — that  eheek  dedar 
Nature  hath  smiles  for  all  who  rightly  seek ; 

That  Healih  were  Virtue — if  we  only  know  it: 

All  this  thy  voice  might  Uack^FAOL  Last,  wax 
DO  IT?  J.  L  1 
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AFUNCH  audience  ia  an  anomaly;  acton  are  alter- 
oaiely  p^.ted  and  pelted,  biased  and  hiased,  clnpped 
tod  lapped,  crowned  and  frowned — particularly  the 
iiililariaDa.  or  mediocrity  people,  who  frequently  af- 
fiid  a  accoe  not  to  be  equalled  in  the  comedie'  or 
wdnUle.  In  indiflerent  actor,  who,  for  many  yeara, 
bad  been  uaaTul  in  eveiy  department,  waa  one  night 
floondcriog  through  a  part  that  waa  aomething  above 
hii  capacity.  The  audience  hiaaed ;  the  inaulted 
niitk  advancel  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  wiih  a 
dipified  bow,  Aid— ^*  How  have  I  been  ao  unfortu- 
■teas  to  dispIwM  you?  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
ippairiiig  beibn  yoa  for  nearly  twenty  yeara,  and 
hn  never  expeienced  diaapprobation  till  now." 

*8p  anrcft  Ike  MmraeP*  waa  replied  from  the  boxea. 

■I  peribrm  eveij  night^in  every  piece — " 

"  So  mwck  the  wcmP* 

*%  exertioDt  ai»  not  confined.  I  play  in  tra- 
ged,-" 

"SomuehtkewDormi** 

"In comedy — in  vaideville— melo-drame — '* 

'Somtckthe  woner 

"I  ling  in  the  opera^I  dance  in  the  ballet—" 

"SomnekthetDone!" 

"Mcaieura,**  said  the  actor,  in  a  deprecatory  tone, 
"if  ihii  conduct  ia  peistvered  in,  1  must  quit  the 
rtige.- 

"So  muck  tke  hetter"  waa  the  general  reaponse. 

But  a  Frenchman  lovea  a  pke ;  the  actor  had  cauaed 
Bore  merriment  than  he  waaexpected  to  furniah,  and 
^  was  not  only  allowed  to  r«nain,  but  frequently  re- 
RiTfld  a  gratulatory  notice  at  lia  entrance. 


A  company  of  comedians  at  Bcsangon,  announced 
the  tragedy  of  RJtadamiste,  with  the  name  of  the  author 
conapicuously  displayed  in  the  ajichc,  as  usual.  Dur^ 
ing  the  performancca,  when  one  of  the  actora  uttered 
the  words — 

"Du  quel  front  oaez-vous,  soldat  du  Curbulonf" 

a  fellow  in  the  pit  called  out,  "  CrehiUon!  Crebillon! 
it  aaya  ao  in  the  bill.  Confuund  those  actora!  their 
ignorance  apoils  all." 


A  tragedian  who  had  rendered  himself  famous  by 
hia  repreaentation  of  Amadia  do  Gaul,  received  a  ae- 
vere  whipping  from  some  one  whom  be  had  insulted, 
and  waa  afterwarda  universally  known  aa  AmadiM 
QaulL 


«#  ,  — » 

^  alwajra  repent,  my  CalUiw  and  m>  son."  "  And 
7^t,iir,"  aaid  his  son,  "  there  are  many  persons  who 
iffinn  that  you  are  the  author  of  neither.* 


Mademoiielle  Lecouvreur,  who  died  in  1730,  was 
an  actress  of  extraordinary  dignity  of  carriage  and 
grandeur  of  demeanor.  An  Englishman  who  had 
seen  her  perform  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  tragedy 
of  The  Earl  of  Essex,  pronounced,  unconacioualy,  a 
aplendid  compliment  upon  the  actress.  Turning  to 
hia  Gallic  friend,  ho  inquired  if  the  member?  of  the 
Royal  Family  usually  indulged  themselves  in  perform- 
ing on  tho  stage  ? 

The  French  nation  hate  the  English  with  a  cordiality 
that  requires  a  retrospection  of  the  many  severe  ware 
that  have  occurred  between  them,  to  make  it  under- 
stood. Every  ridiculous  ballet  dance  or  pantomime 
has  an  English  tourist  for  the  clown  or  scapegoat; 
even  the  higher  order  of  operas  (FraDiavolo,  for  in- 
stance) contain  specimens  of  EngliHh  inanity  that 
agonize  the  French  with  delight,  and  milor  Goddam, 
Monsieur  Bifstick.  or  Jean  RfMbif,  are  standard  carica- 
tures that  strangely  assort  with  tho  avowed  politeness 
of  the  Gallic  race.  The  hatred  is  of  old  standing,  and 
bids  fair  to  extend  far  beyond  the  present  age.  In 
Beaumarchais'  ^  Marriage  ef  Figaro,"  the  count  de- 
clines taking  his  barber  to  England,  because  he  does 
not  understand  tho  language.  "  Ydu  need  not  mind 
that,  sir,"  replies  Figaro, "  for  if  you  only  know  the 
two  words  G — d  d — n,  you  may  make  yourself  under- 


Crebillon,  the  dramatist,  wai  unfortunate  in  his 

fcaily.    His  wife  was  suspected  of  infidelity,  and  his 

■oo  wai  licentious  in  his  writingaand  in  his  conduct. 

Hit  enemiee  gave  out  that  his  pla/a  were  written  by 

*  brother  of  his,  who  was  a  clergi^man.    As  a  proof 

^tiiii,  ihey  said  that  his  brother. at  his  death,  had 

^ed  four  acta  of  CatUine,  and  Uut  Crebillon  him- 

Klf  was  obliged  to  add  the  fiAh,  wUch  is  very  infe- 

^  to  the  rest,  and  condemned  the  ^lay.    One  day 

^  was  saying  in  a  company,  in  whidi  his  son  waa 

P»went,  "  I  have  done  two  thinga  in  raj  life,  which  1 1  stood  in  England,  for  the  natives  there  say  nothing 

elae." 

Colman's  comody  of  John  Bull  was  translated  into 
French,  and  played  with  considerable  auccess;  but 
the  ultraa  were  horribly  nlnrmed  ot  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing a  rich  man's  son  compelled  to  marry  a  poor  girl, 
because  he  had  seduced  her;  and  interfered  with  tho 
government  to  procure  the  prohibition  of  the  piece. 
The  good  king  of  the  Netherlands,  equally  anxious  for 
the  morals  of  his  people,  followed  the  example  of  the 
French  executive. 
I  once  heard,  in  m  ndionWui  ioxit&«  «^^^  ^^  ^^ 
/  Theatre  det  Variit^,  \\m  i%Xawa%\\^^  *.— 


^  actor  was  performing  CamiUe  in  the  tragedy  of 
^onc%;  instead  of  the  line— 

"Que Ton  de  vous  ma  tne,  et  qua  I'aHtre  ne  venge" 

1m  coatalMd  tke  audience  and  deMroyed  the  plaj,  by 

Wiring  oni— 

"Qm  l*Q  de  Tooi  BM  tii%  0t  9B»  7'«fli!n»  jMv  in»i{^" 
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"£t  les  Anglaisca  poar  deux  liards." 
(The  Kiiglish  fur  a  farllung) 

The  song  was  illutstrali  ve  of  the  street  cries  of  Paris, 
dnd  "les  Anglaiscs"  were  a  common  sort  of  English 
apple — but  (he  idea  of  selling  the  English  for  a  couple 
of  liards  pleased  the  French,  and  boxes  and  pit  vied 
Vfith  each  other  in  shouting  bis  to  the  singer,  and 
c(NSlpelIing  him  to  sing  again  the  verae  that  contained 
the  above  line. 

Perlot,  the  moAt  celebrated  and  talented  French 
comedian,  was  once  involved  in  a  leriout  dispute 
with  the  Parisians,  because  ho  refused  to  personate 
the  usual  round  of  English  lil)els .  connected  with  (he 
French  comedy.  The  manager  reported  to  the  super- 
intendant,  (for  the  French  theatres  are  all  under  go- 
vernment control),  the  superintendant,  unable  to  bend 
the  firmness  of  the  actor,  notified  M.  le  Commtssionare, 
who  commanded  the  perfbnoance  of  a  certain  piece, 
and  directed  Perlet  to  appear  in  the  principal  charac- 
ter— the  chief  merit  of  which  consisted  in  low  abuse 
of  the  English  nation.  The  comedian  preremptorily 
refused  to  obey  the  order ;  he  declared  himself  ready 
to  submit  to  the  manager's  fine,  or  the  imprisonment 
threatened  by  the  commissioner,  bat  he  would  not  de- 
grade his  art,  or  lower  his  country,  by  meanly  insult- 
ing a  brave  nation  with  whom  they  were  then  ai 
peace.  The  actor's  principle  of  right  obtained  the 
triumph. 


MoIiere*8  comedy  of  Lcs  FMeux  was  projected, 
written,  studied,  and  acted  in  less  than  a  for(night. 
The  piece  is  destitute  of  plot,  but  was  intended  to 
■iir|HiM  and  please  the  audience  by  the  multiplicity 
of  the  dramatis  porsorus,  who  were  to  pourtray  an 
anming  variety  of  character.  XiSf  Fachtux  was  play- 
ed at  Vaux,  the  resilience  of  M.  Fouquet,  the  Intendant 
of  Finance,  and  in  the  presence  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth and  hia  Court  The  king  was]delightod  with 
the  comedy,  and  went  round  to  Moliere,  who  played 
one  of , the  prmcipal  parts,  and  publicly  expressed  hia 
approbation.    While  converaing  with  the  dramatist. 


the  Count  de  Soyecourt,  a  tiresome  old  twaddler, 
proachcd  His  Mojesty  with  his  usual  quantum  of 
tome  compliments.  The  count  waa  a  great  hui 
and  annoyed  his  acquaintances  with  prolix  acco 
of  his  various  adventures  in  the  field.  "There 
character  you  have  omitted,  Monsieur  Moliere,'*i 
the  king.  **  The  count  would  have  been  conspin 
among  Les  Facheux"  The  hint  was  suflScienf  to 
dramatist,  and  the  king  was  delighted  to  obterr 
glorious  fac  simile  of  the  sporting  count  at  die  f 
next  night's  performance  of  the  comedy.  Mofi 
had  devoted  himself  to  the  production  of  th#  aeene 
an  early  hour  the  next  morning,  but  umoquin 
with  the  technical  phrases  of  the  chase,  hehad  wii 
upon  the  Count  Soyecourt,  who,  unaware  of  the  po 
intention,  assisted  to  coler  his  own  caricaluia,  i 
gave  the  desired  information. 

Moliere  was  an  excellent  actor,  and  filed  the  pi 
cipal  comic  parts  of  his  own  onrivalM  piecei  n 
genuine  humor  and  first  rate  skill.  One  evetdng 
was  to  personate  Saneho  Panza  in  a  MM&edy  fonai 
on  Quixotle's  adventures,  and  moisted  hii  Dip 
behind  the  scenes,  to  accustom  the  animal  to  ^  c 
trol  before  the  time  had  arrived  for  his  antunoei 
donkey  imagined  that  he  was  required  apon  tbeiU 
and  raaugro  Moliore's  exertions, walked  before 
spectators,  and  disturbed  the  corcluding  scene  of 
previous  piece.  The  animal  wm  led  oit,  and  Moli 
belabored  his  sides  with  an  oaben  cudgel  in  paym 
for  the  tnalapropot  entrde.  The  donkey  took  the  bk 
as  so  many  hints  for  farther  progress,  and  once  n 
trotted  the  player  on  to  the  tfage,  amid  the  shoab 
the  audience  and  the  execraions  of  his  brother  adi 
The  distressed  Saneho  sat  ai  the  beast's  crupper,! 
tugged  at  the  bridle  with  lU  his  night ;  his  fiivoi 
Baron  rushed  on  and  cau/ht  the  refractory  aniiMl 
the  eare,  while  La  Forest  his  servant  maid,  seiasd 
donkey's  tail,  and  strove  by  main  fierce,  to  poll  I 
from  the  stage.  Contimons  roar*  of  violent  laogli 
proved  how  highly  tie  audience  appreciated  I 
eontre  tempi,  and  the  mrtain  diopped  in  the  midst 
a  scene  of  confusion. 


BALLAD. 


BY  MISa  CATHARINK  II.  WATERHAN. 


Afy  hume  is  nae  sae  cheerfu',  my  heart  is  nae  sae 

light, 
My  cheek  is  nae  sae  bloomiag,  my  e'en  are  nae  sae 

bright. 
My  voice  is  nae  sae  mirthfu',  my  step  is  nae  Qae  free, 
8in  Jamie  \e(t  our  ingle-side,  to  wander  o'er  the  sea. 

He  was  our  sun  at  momin',  he  was  our  star  at  night, 
He  was  'mid  a'  our  darkness,  our  bpeoma  only  light. 
But  gloom  has  cam'  upon  us,  and  hnah'd  our  joy  and 

glee.  , 

For  Jamie's  led  our  inglMnle,  to^vvander  o'er  the  sea. 


•  J* .' 


TbepMtbM  we're  fittf  ^Mprar  aif^hoket  ap  wl'  weeds, 
Aad  bowling  nighUii^tm  mumar  amang  the  whia- 
p'ringre^e. 


The  wild  flow#a  droop  in  sorrow,  that  deck'd 

gaudy  ka. 
For  Jamie's  lei  our  ingle-aide,  to  wander  o'er  the 

The  birds  thd  chirp'd  sae  blithely  free  ilka  bndi 

8pra> 
Ilae  tuned  tieir  mirthfu'  music  to  mony  a  sadden^ 
They  sing  »ac  mair  at  e'en,  aboon  our  trysting  trc 
For  Jaraie'f  leA  our  ingle-side,  te  wander  o'er  the 

Gude  aog«ls  guard  ye,  Jamie,  I  pray  to  them  at  ni 
Te  watch  o'er  ye,  my  Jamie,  and  keep  ye  in  I 

sight, 
Te  goaal  ye  fiae  all  dangen  wlMnmr  f  wtf  bi 
koA  \yriDC  ^^  ^  ^^  Tai|gi»<3yu,  cm  IwaM  o'ec 
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»Y   TBS   AUTHOR  OF     **  A      SCENE  O  M      TUE   BAHAMA   BANKS.' 


Teni  are  many  penont,  even  of  those  who  pro- 
iea  thenMelvee  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  oar 
iffloense  and  varied  conntry,  wlio  are  ignorant .  that 
iiisre  18  tiich  a  place  ai  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary* 
kod  aod  Virginia,  and  the  pecoliar  features  of  the 
eonotry  are  very  imperfectly  appreciated  by  those 
who  do  know  of  its  whereabout. 

In  many  respccta,  it  is  a  singular  district  Appa. 
RDtlf  formed  by  gradual  depositions  from  the  ocean- 
ineresied  by  the  alluvion  of  its  many  rivers,  it  juts 
oit  in  a  long,  low  triangle,  whose  base  may  be  consi- 
dtndat  the  highlands  in  Talbot  county,  Maryland  t 
and  Kent,  in  Delaware,  and  gradually  diminishes  to 
]ti  ipex,  at  Cape  Gdarles. 

Skirted  on  the  Atlantic  by  a  succession  of  low. 
tudf  islands,  among  which  Chincoteagae  and  Assa- 
tfligue  are  the  largest,  the  fury  of  the  waves  is  ex- 
bioittd  on  these  natural  berriers,  while  the  various 
noMb,  inlets»  and  bays,  teeming  with  small  craA,  are 
coopuitively  quiet. 

Miny  deep  and  winding  rivers  roll  in  their  tortu- 
OM  tmrae  through  the  dense  forests  and  thriving 
fiiUiof  this  country,  and  bear  the  produce  of  the 
NJth  ind  water  to  our  cities. 

Tlie  vessels,  almost  invariably  of  that  beautiful 
lad  peculiar  kind  of  schooners  which  are  found  in 
neb  Dombera  at  Baltimere,  penetrate  every  navigable 
wttsria  the  United  States ;  and  their  low  and  grace- 
fid  kills,  simple  rig,  and  clean-cut  saib,  may  constant- 
Ij  be  seen  on  the  noble  Chenpeake.  The  seamen  are 
t  budy  race,  unmatched  as  steersmen,  and  prompt 
toineoaBter  any  difficulty. 

SooQ  aAer  the  war  of  1812,  the  attention  of  this  en- 
terprking  race  was  called  to  the  West  Indies,  to  the 
■tenl  ports  of  which  they  exported  large  quantities 
of  gnia  and  other  produce,  realizing  a  heavy  profit^ 
ud  retaroing  with  full  cargoes  of  sugar,  coffee,  mo- 
baei,  and  rum.  This  trade  had  been  in  successful 
^fmtkm  many  yean  at  the  period  of  which  I  am 
^^  to  speak. 

It  was  on  a  bright  September  eve,  the  sun  had  but 
JQMioak  into  his  crimson  canopied  couch,  the  long 
^  of  the  summer  duck  were  winging  their  way 
^  the  reedy  marshes  of  the  Annamessei  to  their 
''^on  private  resting  places  for  the  night,  and  the 
deep  boom  of  the  nighthawk  as,  with  curved  wing 
^  open  mouth,  he  descended  on  his  pref,  founded 
^  the  dull  and  quiet  air.    The  dark  waters  were  ra- 
pidly rushing  by  the  marsh-clad  shore,  rippling  in 
'^'ODg  eddies  as  they  whirled  round  the  numerous 
P^ts,  while  here  and  there  the  tinkle  of  the  wave 
^  the  light  bubble  told  of  the  lurking  pUce  of  the 
^t  The  widening  stream  spread  in  bolder  sweeps, 
^  tbethonsa,  atill  retreating  farther,  were  now  clothed 
^*^  mighty  ireea  lo  Um  water'a  edge.    A  mall  but 
^*«p  enak  lan  windiiv  Dp  ihioagk  ibm  girdle  of. 
aod  beading  nand  «  point  of  the  highUnd,  I 


passed  close  by  a  small  and  oddly  constructed  store. 
The  building  was  but  n  btory  in  height,  with  very  high 
gable  ends  of  bripU,  and  a  hiigo  chimney  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  steep  hipped  ronf  wiih  immense  dormer-win- 
dows ;  its  wholo  appearance  strongly  reminded  one 
of  the  peculiarly  Herco  cocked  hats  uliich  delight 
therabblement  of  our  city,  when  perched  on  the  well- 
whiskered  head  of  Fome  doughty  militia  eflicer  on 
training  day. 

An  enormous  willow,  whose  long  and  gracefully 
bending  branches  swept  the  roof,  stood  before  the 
door.  Upon  its  huge  and  knobbed  trunk  were  nailed 
several  horseshoes,  one  end  attached  to  the  tree,  the 
other  projecting  like  a  hook,  held  the  bridle  reins  of 
Several  horses,  whose  riders  were  lounging  about  In 
various  attitudes. 

Some  in  the  store  were  engaged,  as  usual  with 
Araericanft,  iu  a  controversy  on  politics,  others  discus- 
sing the  iiiato  of  the  crops  and  seasons,  while  out- 
side was  a  gang  of  negroes,  some  engaged  in  playing 
fives  against  a  cornstatrk,  others  pitching  cents,  and 
others  equally  well  employed. 

Here  an  elderly  man,  in  a  square-docked  fustian 
coat,  witli  large  while  metal  buttons,  and  Virginia 
cloth  inexpressibles  of  home  manufacture,  was  laying 
down  the  law  to  a  tall,  lank,  broad,  but  stooping  shoul- 
dered, and  peculiarly  clumsy  and  ungraceful  man,  on 
whose  countenance,  not  naturally  destitute  of  exprea- 
sion,  the  hand  of  dissipation  and  exposure  had  traced 
its  ineflJQiceable  characters.  He  as  well  as  most  of  the 
others,  seemed  of  that  indescribable  tint  which  per- 
vades the  lowlands  of  the  south,  and  which  may  be 
pretty  well  likened  to  that  of  a  pumpkin  just  turning 
yellow,  while  still  there  is  a  substratum  of  green. 
Loosely  put  together,  and  as  if  nature  in  forming  him 
had  neglected  to  unite  the  joints  by  any  firm  ligament, 
there  was  a  shambling  awkwardness,  a  want  of  con- 
nection in  the  movements  of  his  various  limbs,  which 
utterly  spoiled  what  might  have  been  a  very  fine 
figure.  Still  there  was  a  redeeming  expression  in  the 
eye,  which,  in  its  shrewd  and  keen  glance,  contra- 
dicted the  vague,  undetermined,  and  sensual  character 
of  the  rest  of  the  face.  Such  as  we  have  described 
him,  he  lay  twisted  into  a  snarl,  on  an  old  box  near 
the  door,  listening  to  the  old  man*s  tirade  against  the 
tariff. 

*'  I'll  tell  you  now,  Bill,  what  I  think  on*t :  it's  no- 
thing but  a  scheme  to  get  money  out  on  us  poor  folks ; 
for  see  here,  if  it  warn't  for  this  gyornd  tariff)  'stead 
er  wrapping  my  old  body  up  in  this  'ere  old  fustian 
jacket,  (the  old  voman  makes  'cm  all  for  me,)  I  might 
a  had  a  tippy  broadcloth  coat." 

**  Ay.  Old  Bob,  so  you  might,  'an  it  ud  a  ben  fine  to 
plough  all  day  in,  eh  ?  and  what  would  y  oar  old  woman 
da  for  somethin'  to  be  titn  I    Xnd  Y^v^oa,  <:^li  \fi»Si^ 
you  oughnH  lo  blow  oat  to  iftuup  «^  ^vm  Vti^  \kw  « 
for  if  there  ^v«m*t  no  Unm  nm  im\x%^Ti%>  %»^  ^ 
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duties  or  custom-house  oflicera  to  dodge,  how  could  I 
give  you  sixty  cents  for  your  com,  and  sell  you  old  Ja- 
maica at  the  price  of  whiskey, — answer  me  that  ?" 

The  old  man  shook  his  head,  and  said,  "  Well,  Bill, 
I  ain't  never  thought  of  that,  I  shouldn't  be  surprised 
if  you  couldn't.     But,  I  say,  when  are  you  off  agin?" 

"  Thar  lies  the  Betsey  Ann,  down  yonder,  anchor 
atrip  and  sails  shuck  out,  so  you  may  guess." 

*'  Well,  mind  you  don't  get  caught  this  time  ;  they 
cum  mighty  nigh  it  last  time,  them  bloody  pirates. 
Now,  do  jist  tell  us  all  about  that,  will  you  7" 

"Coil  yourself  away  here,  then,  and  I  will.  So 
here  goes — but  stop,  I  must  wet  my  neck  first.  Well, 
I  cleared  out  of  Kingston  harbor  one  sweet  morning, 
except  it  war  mighty  hot  for  us,  though  it  war  cool 
for  them.  There  had  been  a  mighty  clean-built,  sharp, 
copper-bottomed  serpent  of  a  clipper  lying  next  to  us  in 
harbor,  and  no  one  could  tell  what  the  devil  he  came 
there  for;  there  wasn't  only  four  men  and  two  boys  on 
deck,  or  I  should  have  known  what  to  think.  Hows- 
ever,  we  left  her  lying  there,  and  ^t  us  foresail  up, 
set  flying  taupsles,  and  slipped  out  mighty  easy  and 
quiet.  We  were  just  loaded  so  as  to  trim  her  hand- 
somely, and  as  we  ran  by  this  cursed  schooner,  up 
jumpa  her  skipper  on  the  companion, '  Good  momin',' 
eays  he ;  *  Same  to  you,'  says  I.  *  Nice  craO,  that,'  says 
be ;  '  Little  above  prime,'  says  J ;  '  sails  like  a  witch, 
and  steers  herself.*  So,  as  he  seemed  to  look  at  her 
mighty  hard,  I  thought  I'd  banter  him — ^o,  says  J, 
heave  up  your  anchor,  and  stand  out  with  me  a  dozen 
miles  or  so;  I'll  beat  you  as  far  as  from  the  first  of 
June  to  the  Great  Choptank.'  *  Sorry  I  can't  go  now,' 
says  he, '  but  I'll  catch  you  afore  you  make  the  Capes.' 
•The  devil  you  will,' says  I;  'nobody  catches  the 
Betsey  Ann  while  I  sail  her.'  •  He  didn't  say  no  more, 
bat  takes  a  look  up  at  his  foretopmast :  so  I  takes  a 
squint  there  myself,  and  sees  that  it  looked  mighty 
long  and  quaro  rigged  for  a  gaflf,  but  wo  hauled  us 
tacks  abroad,  set  all  on  her,  and  stood  out.  Well,  wo 
had  a  nice  time  on't,  and  slipped  along  right  merry, 
got  into  the  Gulf,  and  thought  we  must  be  close  on  to 
the  Capes.  So  we  stands  in,  and  just  as  we  comes  in 
sight  of  the  Innd  somewhere  about  Pamlico,  I  sees  a 
vessel  further  ia  shore  than  we  were,  and  bearing 
away  with  all  sail  set  alow  and  alof> ;  well,  at  first  I 
thinks  nothing  of  this,  for  there's  a  mighty  lot  of  coast- 
ers all  along  there,  so  then  we  ran  along,  wind  off 
shore,  and  just  aba(\  the  beam.  Somehow  I  had  a 
•orter  sneaking  notion  that  I  seen  her  afore ;  but  then 
agin,  she  had  topsails  and  to'gallants  set — a  rig'Iar 
roorfordite.  Bymby  she  edges  owny  a  pint,  and  we 
hauls  closer;  so  I  lakes  another  look,  and  I  wish  I 
may  bo  shot  if  it  won't  that  same  chnp  wo  left  in 
Kingston.  Then  I  remembered  he  said  he'd  catch  us 
before  we  got  in  the  Copes,  and  the  rascal  knowcd 
what  we  hod  alward,  and  I  began  to  feel  gyornd  quare. 
But  I  jist  called  all  hands  to  tauten  every  thing,  and 
there  we  were  spanking  along— we  trying  to  eat  by 
him  into  the  wind,  and  he  jist  keeping  away  enough 
to  keep  ua  out  of  the  Capet.  It  was  a  right  pretty 
6ay  when  we  first  saw  him,  three  hours  by  sun.  and  I 
knew  the  Betsy  Ann  wam't  to  be  beat  eaiy,  so  I  put 
m/Jaa  Aer/  the  breeze  came  frtBh,  and  aboat  noon  it 


blew  like  blue  blazes.  Still  we  held  all,  th«  schooner 
pitching  like  mad,  masts  bent  till  the  weather  lan- 
yards sung  like  your  old  bass  viol,  gunnels  under,  and 
the  water  washing  fore  and  aft.  Still  the  feller  gained 
on  us,  but  bymby  his  to'gallaot  split  to  ribands*  and 
we  hauled  a  little  ahead.  I  soon  found  that  it  wouldn't 
do  to  keep  her  straining  so,  for  the  timbers  creaked 
and  twisted  like  oak  splits ;  I  had  to  ease  her  off  a 
litilo,  and  spite  of  all  I  could  do  he  was  gainin'  on  as, 
slow  but  sure.  To  rights  I  saw  the  light-houae,  and 
I  hod  no  chance  of  getting  into  the  right  channel, 
so  I  put  her  right  stem  on  for  the  shoals,  and  aa  I 
looked  over  the  quarter,  I  sees  his  d  d  flag  run  up. 
Then,  thinks  I,  just  as  well  to  take  the  nit  water 
with  my  throat  whole,  as  to  have  it  cut  for  conveiur 
ence  of  swallowing. 

"  You  see  the  beggar  dor'n't  fire  for  fear  of  the  cut^ 
ters,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  a'mott  lee  hiuL 
grinning  to  himself  to  think  that  if  I  did  not  atop  ibr 
him,  I'd  go  to  pieces.  I  called  all  hands  aft  and  shows 
'em  the  pirate,  and  tells  (hem  who  it  is,  though  flkejr 
kiK)w'd  that,  and  then  tells  'em  that  I  should  put  over 
the  breakers  rather  than  be  taken.  Old  Jo  walked  aft. 
and  took  the  tiller,  and  the  others  stood  by  the  braces. 
Just  then  I  thought  we  might  go  over  without  bein^ 
broken  up,  for  you  know  Macready  builds  his  boats 
mighty  strong,  so  I  mounted  on  the  bowsprit,  and 
holding  on  by  the  jib  stay,  I  looked  for  the  best  place 
to  stick  her  on,  and  as  I  saw  the  breakers  didn't  comb 
so  high  on  the  larboard  bow,  I  laid  her  on. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  that  time.  I  clung  on  to  the 
jib  stay  like  grim  death  to  a  dead  nigger,  and  when 
the  first  breaker  took  her  it  ran  on  with  her  half  a^ 
dozen  lengths,  and  then  as  we  careened  on  among  the 
foam  and  froth  and  heaving  of  the  wave,  I  looked 
down  as  it  began  to  settle,  and  our  jib  boom  was  point- 
ed, quivering  like  lightning,  right  into  the  sand ;  I  was 
afraid  she  would  turn  a  clean  somerset.  I  tell  ye* 
man,  I  saw  the  sea  curling,  twisting  and  boiling  up  in 
whirls  liko  snow  wreaths — then  she  took  the  ground 
with  a  vengeance,  and  snap,  snap,  went  our  topmast 
back-stay,  and  the  topmost  pitclied  twenty  yards  ahead 
of  us,  and  the  jib-boom  crocked  off  in  the  rings  right 
under  my  foot — wc  nil  expected  it,  so  that  it  only 
shook  us  mightily  and  let  us  go.  I  sees  another  breaker 
coming  in  twenty  foot  abreast,  and  I  screamed  to  hold 
on  for  their  lives.  Lord !  I  couldn't  hear  myself,  it 
was  no  use.  Sure  enough,  here  it  was  on  us,  roaring 
like  forty  thousnnd  devils, and  spirting  the  foam  in  a 
sorter  fashion  that  worn't  slow.  It  took  us  right  astern, 
nnd  before  she  could  rise,  swept  the  deck  clear  for- 
ward, and  that  Inpsidcd  fellow  Charley,  brought  up 
agin  the  fc^retihmuds  or  he'd  a  gone  over.  Well,  she 
staggered  and  trembled  oil  over,  but  rose  through  the 
salt  at  last  like  one  of  those  eoinh  souiherliea  out 
yonder,  and  owoy  we  went  again  on  cur  high  horst, 
and,  by  the  greatest  luck  in  the  world,  he  carried  us 
over,  just  tipping  off  the  rudder  by  a  devilish  kick  in 
the  stam.  just  to  bid  us  good  by,  you  knows,  like  the 
Irishman's  hint.  There  was  about  a  dozen  planks 
started,  but  no  great  scratch  after  all.  '  Hard  up,  Jo,' 
says  I,  as  she  pitched  across.  '  Hard  up  it  is,'  says  het 
and,  sore  enough,  when  I  looked,  there  was  tbe  tiller 
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orer  the  main  boom,  and  the  rudder  more  tlian  half 

0n  deck.    Howeyer»  we  boomed  all  out,  and  steered 

ber  up  with  a  bng  sweep,  and  made  out  tu  get  up 

b^re,  land  cargo,  repair  dumages,  and  so  on.     As  for 

our  frieod,  he  hauled  his  wind,  and  stood  off  with  a 

ccKipI*  of  cutters  in  full  chase.     So  much  for  that 

''  Well,"  said  the  old  man,  who  had  been  all  atton- 
Jon.  **M\ire  as  you're  born,  Bill  Roach,  that's  the  head 
ytofy  that  eTer  I  heam  tell  of.  And  you're  going  agin 
s.i3iong  them  bloody  chaps." 

**  Sartin  I  am ;  there's  four  thousand  bushels  aboard 

ibe  Betsey  Ann,  and  as  long  as  I  can  sell  that  and 

V>riog  home  West  India  rum  and  so  on,  why  Bill  Roach 

goes.  Why. man,  Vm  *  pluribubs,'  and  besides,  old  dad, 

rve  bad  the  Betsey  Ann's  mainmast  lifted  and  put  one 

of  the  real  old  pislarcens  under  the  step,  so  no  harm 

can  cunie  to  her.  Any  way,  you  may  look  for  mo  this 

day  foar  weeks,  standing  into  this  same  muddy  hole, 

viih  k)ti  of  the  right  stuff  aboard,  and  may  bo  a  few 

'!Bp  of  the  hard." 
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of  a  cutter.  The  crew  are  some  twenty-five  fine- 
looking  fellows,  real  tars,  with  well  bronzed  features, 
short  sinewy  frames,  powerful  shoulders  and  arms,  and 
light,  thin  flanks  and  lower  timbers.  One  keen  active 
fellow  is  perched  on  the  topgallant  yard,  and  sweeps 
the  horizon  carefully  with  practised  eye.  Soon  he 
sees  the  clean  white  sails  of  the  smuggler  gleaming 
in  the  moonlight,  and  his  call  of  sail  ho!  rouses  all  on 
deck.  "  Whereawny,"  sayji  the  lieutenant.  "  Right 
abeam,  sir,  just  under  the  land,  tliere,  you  can  see  her 
coming  out  from  that  clump  of  pines." 

*'  Jump  up  the  rigging.  Mr."  said  the  offlcer  to  our 
dandy,  "  and  report  her  course."  The  gentleman  did 
so  accordingly,  and  reported  her  heading  the  same 
way,  and  "  D my  eyes,"  eaid  he,  somewhat  sur- 
prised, *'  if  she  hasn't  her  Iarl)oard  tacks  aboard,  and 
we'viB  got  the  starboard."  "  Oh  eye,  I  dare  say,"  said 
the  lieutenant,  *'  there  is  frequently  a  variation  of  six. 
to  eight  points  in  the  wind  on  the  one  side  of  the  bay 
from  the  other." 

"  Moke  all  sail  on  her,  and  let  us  try  her  heels." 
"  Aye,  aye,"  muttered  an  oM  shoreman,  the  oracle 
of  the  forc'frastlc,  "  it's  cosy  enough  to  make  sail,  but 
the  craf^  don't  swim  that  will  overhaul  the  Betsey 
Ann  in  such  a  whiHle  as  this.  Why,  lad:<,  8he  don^t 
uant  no  wind,  she'll  slip  along  right  smart,  when  any 
thing  else  can't  move.  Tell  ye  what,  ye  must  whistle 
7>£off  moon;  while  fartlierout  to  windward,  the  fug,  |  for  a  stiff  breeze  before  you  can  expect  to  lay  along 
^lit,and  misty  with  her  bewildered  rays,  began  to    side  of  her,  and  she  has  got  the  land  breeze  to  help 


Twas  moonlight  on  the  Chesapeake,  some  months 
iferthis;  the  light  and  gentle  breeze  dimpled  the 
viien,  bearing  the  fog  slowly  on  in  its  embrace,  and 
itiiria;  tbe  placid  surface  of  the  bay  into  a  thou- 
wkI  ripples,  on  which  gleamed  the  cold  light  of  the 
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c&clcie  a  rcasfinably  large  topsail  schooner.      Just 
i^otiee  ber  before  she  is  totally  enveloped.     You  will 
leeihatahe  has  a  remarkable  breadth  of  beam,  very 
^atg  mamraast,  which  supports  an  almost  dispropor- 
^ttMta  and  singularly  square  mainsail,  the  boom  of 
which  projecla  considerably  over   her    taffrail ;   her 
nainiopmast  is  a  rery  long  and  tapering  stick,  appa- 
raitly  oosupporled,  and  the  whole  mast  rakes  no  far 
^  her  long  and  wa?ing  fly  is  almost  directly  over 
^  binnacle.     As  yonr  eye  runs  forward,  you  will 
Mice  that  her  bulwarks  are  painted  red  inside,  and 
^  there  are  foar  ports  of  a  side,  which  are  orna- 
iDCDted  with  short  sixes  and  canonnado  slides;  that 
^  deck  is  remarkably  white,  her  main-mo&t  and 
°>^io-boom  garnished  with  very  neat  boarding- pikes 
and  cudaasea,  that  her  shrouds  are  wider  than  usual, 
her  bowB  tumble  out  very  much,  and  her  yards  very 
loog  and  square.    So  much  for  her  deck,  &c.  Outside 
*^  is  painted  black  with  a  white  streak  and  a  small 
nd  bead,  coppered  to  the  bends,  with  a  very  project- 
i^gjib  boom,  and,  altogether,  a  knowing  looking  craA. 
Permit  me  to  introduce  yon  to  the  United  States  Re- 
venue Cutter  Jonathan,    She  ia  just  at  present  under 
■ttiMad,  ibresaiU  and  jib,  making  about  three  knots. 
Htr  live  stock  consiata  of  the  commander,  (Captain  by 
courtesy,)  Clihu  Jenkins ;  there  he  is,  that  thin,  long. 
Mibematical  gentleman,  put  together  at  right  angles; 
b  lieutenant  yonder,  just  forward  of  the  companion,  is 
<  fBod  humored,  bald,  graaay  looking  character,  who 
Imfai  from  tbe  bottom  of  his  stomach,  but  a  good 
Mnoan  and  keeps  «  aharp  eye  to  windward. 

Thaie,  too,  is  an  nnfortanate  exquisite,  in  the  ahape 
of  a  Brid.  fiom  a  cnek  ahipb  doooMd  tbt  some  pecca- 
dillp  10  do  dnif  in  wbof  Jhe  camUmf  A0  pargatory  / 


her  teo." 

However,  the  Jonathan  was  completely  covered 
with  piles  of  snowy  canvas,  and  began  to  ripple 
through  the  water,  but  in  five  minutes  the  fog  enve- 
loped her,  thick  enough  to  turn  a  yankee  razor,  and 
soon  the  sails  flapped  heavily  and  wet  against  the 
masts.  Still  her  course  was  laid  so  as  to  cut  off  the 
fmnggl^r,  and  the  boats  were  just  ordered  out  as  the 
mist  began  to  heave  towards  the  land,  nnd  soon  the 
huge  curtain  rose  with  a  sudden  and  writhing  efibrt, 
and  the  limbs  and  branches  of  the  mighty  pines  upon 
the  shore  were  seen  to  twist  and  struggle  with  the 
coming  gust,  while  masses  of  the  more  delicate  twigs 
and  leaves  flew  off  in  a  green  shower.  "  Make  fast 
all,  down  with  the  helm,  clue  up  and  furl;  stir  men, 
stir,  in  with  it.  let  fly  the  halyards,  haul  down,  in 
mainsail,  clue  up,  double  reef  foresail,"  were  the  hur- 
ried orders  of  the  captain.  '*  In  with  you  all,  down  for 
your  lives,  men,  down."  Every  sail  was  in  but  the 
foresail,  and  storm  jib  set,  and  the  men  had  barely 
reached  the  deck,  when  iho  land  squall  burst  upon 
them.  The  cutter  had  been  put  right  before  it,  and 
as  the  wind  struck  her,  she  was  pressed  heavily  down, 
head  first,  till  the  water  curled  over  the  catheads; 
then,  struggling  forward,  she  emerged ;  her  upper  yards 
parted  with  a  sharp,  splintering  crash,  and  she  sprung 
on  like  a  war  horse  at  the  trumpet.  The  soa  soonroee, 
and  as  the  maddened  crafl  plunged  deep  into  the 
abyss,  the  curling  waves  followed  with  loud  roar  be« 
hind,  but  she  was  safe  for  the  present. 

Meanwhile,  far  to  windward,  the  Betsey  Ann,  hav- 
ing more  notice  of  the  squall,  was  brought  down  to 
bare  poles,  and  confiding  in  the  %tautit\m«aa  ^  \»a. 
cntt,  Rotch  held  her  neuet  to  lYie  Wind,  «cA  ^viVmric^ 
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ever  a  fierecr  gust  Tvould  strike  her,  she  was  edged 
oflfa  little  and  then  luflbd  up  to  the  wind  again.  Soon 
the  gust  passed  over,  and  while  the  Jonathan  was 
fiercely  ploughing  across  the  bay  before  the  tempest 
the  dandy  mid  bad  the  gratification  of  observing  that 
the  storm  had  passed  the  schooner,  and  that  she  was 
laying  up  for  the  Annamessez  under  reefed  mainsail 
and  jib.  The  broad  waten  of  the  river  foamed  under 
her  keel,  and  she  ran  up  to  the  creek,  furled,  an- 


chored, and  unloaded  the  supernumerary  hogriiead-^ 
<S^.,  and  when  the  customhouse  officer  came  dowi^ 
there  was  no  more  on  board  than  her  manifeet  edS 
biied. 

Thus  did  Roach  in  more  than  one  trip  foil  the! 
eyed  revenue ;  the  secret  cellar  of  the  old  store, 
the  hiding-place  in  the  windmill,  were  enlarged  ^ 
hold  his  illegal  merchandize.  As  for  hie  further  ac:  ^ 
and  deeds,  does  not  Somefset  county  knowf        H. 


THE      CITY      OP      THE      DEAD. 


A      PRIZE      POEM. 


••  Loud  in  thy  praise  my  glowing  numbers  swell. 
Fair  clime,  where  Gods  have  dwelt,  and  heroes  dwell ; 
And  ray  proud  heart  eiulis  to  draw  its  birth 
From  thee,  the  gem  and  glory  of  the  earth. 
Where'er  yon  sun  his  radiant  orb  displays, 
Thine  eagle  soars  undazzled  in  his  blazo; 
The  wild  barbarian  dreads  thy  conquering  sword. 
And  tyrants  tremble  at  their  Roman  lord. 
Nor  this  thy  only  praise,  O  wondrous  land, 
Matchless  in  beauty,  as  in  high  command ; — 
Thine  are  the  blooming  groves,  the  fragrant  (lowers, 
Which  iancy  pictures  in  Elysian  bowers  ; 
And  pure  transparent  streams,  and  golden  plains. 
Favored  of  heaven,  where  spring  eternal  reigniy 
And  wood-crowned  hills,  and  sumracr  suns,  that  shine 
In  cloudless  skies,  fair  Italy,  are  thine." 

Thus,  while  his  bosom  burned  with  patriot  fire. 
The  Bard  of  Mantua  swept  his  lofty  lyre ; 
And  wreathed  enraptured  round  his  country*s  name 
The  living  laurels  of  immortal  fame. 
Yet,  ere  ho  sung,  that  daring  soul  was  fled. 
Which  o'er  her  sons  such  passing  grandeur  shed  : 
High  o'er  the  prostrate  world  her  banner  waved. 
But,  Rome — the  mightiest — was  herself  enslaved ; 
Nor  reeked  it  much,  when  freedom  was  no  more, 
What  specious  names  her  lawless  tyrants  bore. 
King — Consul— Cietar — 'tis  not  in  a  name 
To  veil  a  despot,  or  to  hallow  shame  ; 
And  Rome  shall  wnke  too  late,  and  strive  in  vain 
To  burst  the  bond's  of  slavery's  galling  chain. 
Still  on  the  empire,  darkening  to  decay. 
Transcendent  genius  beamed  its  parting  ray  ; 
And  proudest  then  the  Roman  glories  shone, 
When  glory's  soul,  proud  Liberty,  was  gone. 
So,  where  the  tempered  rays  of  evening  shine. 
The  floating  clouds  concentrate  and  combine ; 
And,  when  the  sun's  bright  orb  has  sunk  to  rest, 
Reflected  lustre  lingers  in  the  west ; 
Till  wide  o'er  heaven's  resplendent  robe  is  cast 
That  gleam,  at  once  his  loveliest, — ^and  his  last. 

Nor  yet  was  wanting  many  a  fateful  sign, 
(So  superstition  deemed  J  of  wrath  divine; 
Convulsive  shocks  the  smiling  land  deform, 
And  vengeance  thunders  in  the  rolling  storm. 
Aim !  inglorious  ease,  and  conscious  shame,  * 
Bad  quenched  each  spark  of  Freedom's  geiMroiis 
Ibae; 


They  dared  not  rise  to  break  their  galling  chaia. 
And  tempests  roused,  and  omens  warned  in  vauk 

Go !  from  the  hoary  dotard's  lovely  isle,* 
(Ah  !  why  should  guilt  so  fair  a  place  defile?) 
Glanco  on  the  waters  of  yon  briglit  blue  bay. 

Whose  clear  VNave*  sj>arkle  in  the  noontide  ray ;      

Mark,  where  the  harvest  of  the  golden  grain 
In  rich  profusion  glitters  o'er  the  plain ; 
And  the  light  tendrils  of  the  purple  vine 
Round  the  tall  elm  in  wild  luxuriance  twine. 
Circled  by  smiling  mends,  and  genial  bowers. 
Their  proud  Pompeii  lifbi  her  regal  towera ; 
While,  far  beyond,  Vesuvius  seems  to  rise 
Alofl  from  earth,  and  mingle  with  the  skiei. 
CM  his  green  sides  the  towering  forests  bow, 
A  wreath  of  clouds  invests  his  holy  brow. 
Search,  if  thou  wilt,  to  earth's  remotest  boimd, 
Search  every  clime  for  beauteous  scenes  renowned  ^ 
Save  those  blest  isles,  where  suns  eternal  ■faine,'*- 
The  loveliest  plains,  fair  Italy,  are  thine. 

The  skies  grow  dim — a  dark  portcntoae  cloud 
O'er  stern  Veftuviun  hangs  its  sable  shroud  ; 
A  sudden  calmness  deadens  in  the  air. 
Herald  of  tempest,  presage  of  despair: — 
Xo  breath  is  felt  to  move  the  tapering  tree. 
No  light  wave  trembles  o'er  the  stagnant  «ea ; 
And,  as  the  sun,  involved  in  mist,  retires. 
His  parting  rays  dart  forth  ensanguined  fires. 
That  black  cloud  spreads  with  thick  increenng  gkxw 
While  prisoned  flames  its  wreathing  folds  iUnme; 
And  fiery  spots  with  dusky  redness  gleam, 
Like  the  wan  meteor's  fiiint  and  fearful  beam. 
Father  of  heroes !  o'er  thy  destined  toweia. 
O'er  fair  Pompeii's  lovely  plain  it  lowers  >— 
So  frowns  the  nightly  tempest  o'er  the  iky. 
And  warns  the  shuddering  mariner  to  die. 

It  swells ! — it  bursts  !•— a  deep  and  blood-red  gluv 
With  sudden  flash  illumes  the  misty  air ; 
Then  pours  rebisilcM  on  the  plains- beneath. 
The  blasting  shower  of  pe»tiIenoe  and  death. 
Fiercely  it  falls ! — while,  frantic  with  dismay, 
Commingling  thousands  throng  the  crowded  way>>~ 
For  life — for  life — their  desperate  eoune  they  apeed; 
Urge  the  swift  car,  and  spur  the  foaming  iteed  >^ 

*The  island  of  Capress,  on  the  eoast  of  CeBipuiM»  A 
spot  which  has  been  rendered  infamoua  by  the  d^ 
baucUenei  of  the  disaolute  Tiberias. 
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ren  by  iato,  conflicting  nombeii  fly» 
tr  fidl-— aad  they  who  fall — miut  die ; 
ould  pause  to  start,  and  shrink  to  tread 
aimed,  the  dyiag,  and  the  deed  ? — 
■  gained  >— fiom  that  o'erclouded  sky 
les  forth  to  guide  them  aa  they  fly  ;— 
yon  pyramid  of  fire  ascends, 
>agh  the  air,  and  o'er  the  monntain  bends; 
the  lightning's  vivid  fires  illume, 
t  darken  into  deeper  gfcxim. 
the  sea !— that  yet  is  calm,-«and  there 
«ir  only  refuge  from  despair, 
ne  friendly  vessel  on  the  strand, 
em,  yet  uninjured,  from  the  land ; — 
'ing  gale  to  waA  them  o'er  the  wave, 
ly  perish  in  their  country's  grave, 
wild  flash,  which  sweeps  along  the  skief» 
9n  swell  behold  the  ocean  rise ! 
on  wave— and  thickening  billows  pour 
ling  torrent  o'er  the  frighted  shore :— ^ 
>  instant  impulse  of  the  blast, 
whirlwind  o'er  the  waters  past; 
it  was  heard  awhile,  save  one  low  sound, 
ttercd  deep  and  fearful  from  the  ground : 
9  rushing  cataract  afar, 
iie  echoing  din  of  distant  war. 
1  a  sudden  crash — less  deadly  loud 
dork  boeom  of  the  thunder-cloud. 
I  mountain's  firm  foundations  rock, 
Is,  and  reels,  beneath  that  staggering  shoek ; 
I  Jove  his  flaming  bolts  had  hurled, 
I  vengeance,  on  the  guilty  world ;     , 
gigantic  brood  had  bunt  their  chain, 
from  bell  to  brave  the  Gods  again, 
th  that  crash  a  shriek  of  wild  dismay 
the  shore,  and  in£tant  died  away  ; 
;,  seemed  the  very  air  to  swell 
sthaag  strange — unearthly — terrible! 
zt  flash,  that  reddened  o'er  the  main, 
id  survivors  sought  their  friends  in  vain ; 
ked — the  sea  was  calm — the    strand  was 


I  thing — nor  sign  of  life  was  there. 

lecrece  one  common  destiny 

that  linger,  and  to  those  that  fly ; 

on  earth,  who  sunk  not  in  the  wave :— ' 

t  avails  the  difference  oi  a  grave  ft 

itny  a  wretch,  on  that  disastrous  day, 

his  last  gasp  in  loneliness  away ! 

I  food  glance,  in  happi^  houm,  the  eye 

afisction  turned  with  soA  reply ; 

a  mood  delighted  to  beguile, 

lis  woe,  or  brightened  at  his  smile. 

onsbeltered  from  the  rushing  storm,  - 

tre  earth  is  stretched  his  prostrate  form : 

;  remains  to  mark  iis  own  decay, 

to  feei  existence  ebb  away. 

og  bead  no  faithful  arm  sustains, 

ig  ftcccnta  soothe  his  parting  paim ; 

dMCflpiiim  of  the  circomstiBcai  atttading 
lioa  of  Vaeiivius,  is  lakeo^  almott  litonlly, 
9't  Lef Itfor  fo  TtcJtm. 


And  she — whose  hand  should  close  his  dying  eye, 
Doth  she  forsake  him  in  his  agony  7 
Ah !  no — he  brooks  not  to  believe  her  fled. 
And  for  her  doom  his  burning  tears  are  shed. 
Such  tears  may  flow  for  others'  fate  alone  ;— 
Man  muums  indeed — but  rarely  weeps  his  own. 
Yet,  should  her  lips  receive  her  latest  breath, 
What  thought  shall  soothe  the  bitterness  of  death! 
What  heavenly  hope  with  quenchleis  beams  illume 
The  dark  and  dreary  desert  of  the  tomb  7 
Alas !  he  knows  not-^in  this  awful  hour 
The  bald's  impassioned  dream  bath  lost  its  power. 
If  realms  unseen  contain  a  bower  of  bliss, 
How  shall  he  deem  those  lovely  bowers  are  his  7 
Or  if  the  soul,  that  seat  of  warm  desire. 
That  emanation  of  celestial  fire. 
Sprung  from  the  Gods,  must  perish  with  his  clay. 
Recoiling  nature  shudders  at  decay. 

Myriads  in  ruin  sunk — but  how  they  fell. 
Involved  in  night,  the  living  could  not  tell ; 
Nor  can  that  tale  of  horror  ere  be  known 
From  "  storied  cenotaph,"  or  sculptured  stone. 
One  solemn  truth  remains — and  all  beside 
Were  falsehood,  pride,  or  vanity — they  died:— 
Died,  when  the  date,  which  heaven  assigned,  wan 

o'er. 
And  what  could  Cssar,  what  could  Titus  moret 
So  fall  the  mighty: — Decius  died,  who  saved 
His  native  Rome,  and  Sylla  who  enslaved ; 
And  08  the  herald  warned  that  cliicf  of  old, 
Whose  despot  sway  degraded  Greece  controlled ; 
So  still  to  us  the  voice  of  conscience  cries, 
"  Remember  thou  art  mortal — and  bo  wise." 

Oh  !  when  shall  mom  that  welcome  ray  restore 
The  sad  survivors  think  to  greet  no  more  7 
When  shall  the  storm  of  desolation  cease, 
And  heaven  compose  the  warring  world  to  peace  ? 
Stern  horror  reigned  with  deep  unvaried  hue. 
Nor  day  from  night,  nor  night  from  day  they  knew. 
Whatever  in  time's  account  that  term  might  be. 
Oh !  who  shall  fix  its  bound  to  misery  7 
Suspense  and  suffering,  danger  and  dismay. 
May  crowd  the  grief  of  ages  in  a  day ; 
And  sleepless  memory,  in  one  hour  of  pain. 
Wake  countless  woes,  and  live  past  yean  again. 
Feebly  at  length  the  sun's  emerging  my 
Shone  through  the  mist,  slow  brightening  into  day  r 
His  poworiess  beams  a  feeble  lustre  shed, 
Like  the  wan  smile  that  lingers  on  the  dead. 
Yet  to  the  pale  survivors  of  that  strife 
Those  beams  were  light,  and  ecstaey.  and  life : 
Their  weakened  sight  had  never  borne  to  gase 
On  the  full  glory  of  his  wonted  bloze. 

Impetled  by  generous  pity,  prompt  to  feel, 
And  mitigate  the  woes  it  could  not  heal. 
The  friend  and  (other  of  the  desolate, 
Imperial  Titus,  left  his  halls  of  stale. 
To  guard  the  helpless — soothe  the  orphan's  sighs, 
And  grace  the  dead  with  worthy  obsequiei. 
Him  nor  the  trophies  of  triumphant  war. 
Nor  captive  kings,  chained  cco\ifiV\m%\o  V»&tAX^ 
,   Nor  e'en  the  glowing  bardt  xui{id\n%\K^ 
/  Hare  crowned  immoTtai  ^\\i  Ym  w^hX  v^iba. 
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Blaited  by  virtue's  pure  and  piercing  ray. 
The  wreath  of  martial  fame  may  fade  away ; 
Butt  through  the  age  of  slavery  and  crime. 
Hill  name  ahall  rise  superior  and  sublime  ; 
The  noblest  name  to  man  by  heaven  assigned — 
The  friend  of  peace,  of  mercy,  and  mankind. 
How  art  thou  fall'n,  O  region  of  the  brave ! 
Once  the  loved  home  of  freedom — now — her  grave. 
Those  fields,  where  cnt  thy  princely ^Jlomans  bled, 
And  the  bold  warriors  fell,  who  never  fled ; 
Now  to  a  race  of  dastards  are  assigned. 
The  very  scorn  and  scandal  of  mankind  : 
Base  dupes  of  priestly  art,  and  lo»t  to  shame. 
They  catch  no  ardor  from  their  father's  fame ; 
What  though  no  servile  chains  their  limbe  control  ? 
Their's  is  the  baser  slavery  of  the  soul. 
But  here  I  must  not  pause ; — I  would  not  dwell 
On  deeds  th'  indignant  muse  disdains  to  tell. 
Let  themes  like  these  historic  records  stain  ; — 
Seek  we  Pompeii's  buried  towers  again. 
Dark  mauEolcura  of  the  mighty  dead  ! 
Sepulchral  fihrino  of  pride  and  glories  fled ! 
With  beating  heart  I  hail  thy  hallowed  gloom. 
Still  as  the  lone  recesses  of  the  tumb. 
'Tis  like  another  world  ! — no  sound  recalls 
Hie  thought  of  life  within  its  dreary  walls; — 
Such  is  the  cclm  of  Lethe's  fabled  shore. 
Where  misery  weeps,  and  passion  wars  no  more. 
Imperial  wreck  of  ancient  majesty ! 
A  spell  of  mute  enchantment  dwells  on  thee; 
As  in  the  tomb,  where  friends  or  kindred  sleeps 
And  the  pale  mourner  steals  to  wake  and  weep. 
But  haste,  the  first  full  feeling  past  away, 
Cod&e  we,  the  wonders  of  the  scene  survey ; 
Through  the  lone  streets  with  pious  caution  tread. 
Nor  touch  the  sacred  ashes  of  the  dead. 

Awe-struck  I  mark  those  relicH  of  decay, 
Unnumbered  bones,  that  strew  the  pathless  way ; 
Resistless  feeling  rushes  to  mine  eye. 
And  my  heart  feels  its  own  mortality. 
Here,  whilst  that  storm  its  fiery  deluge  shed. 
The  living  sought  a  refuge  with  the  dead. 
Here  many  a  Roman  bowed  him  to  his  doom. 
And  breathed  his  last  in  his  paternal  tomb. 
Alas !  no  friend  with  fond  devotion  paid 
Sepulchral  honors  to  his  lonely  shade ; 
Denied  those  rites  that  grace  the  meanest  slave. 
One  pitying  tear  to  consecrate  his  grave. 

Lo !  on  this  spot,  yon  mingled  ashes  tell, 
Some  hapless  mother  with  her  oflspring  fell. 
Here,  in  the  hour  of  fate,  she  wildly  prest 
Her  sweet  unconscious  infant  to  her  breast ; 
While  her  young  daughters  to  her  garments  clong. 
Grasped  her  cold  hand,  or  on  her  bosom  hung. 
Though  life  perchance  were  her's,  had  she  resigned 
Her  helpless  charge,  and  left  her  babe  behind. 
High  in  her  arms  hy  infant  still  she  bore, 
Prest  onward  still— till  life  availed  no  more:^ 
Then  sunk  iubmiasive  to  her  destiny, 
Cltaped  each  loved  chUd,— and  laid  her  down  to  die.* 


Oh  !  noble  ardor  of  maternal  love,— • 

No  grief  can  qpcnch  it,  and  no  danger  iiiOYe; 

E'en  in  the  worst  extremity  of  ill. 

It  watches — weeps — endures — and  comforti  still. 

Such  is  the  love  that  warms  a  woman's  breas^ 

In  peace,  in  joy,  dissembled,  or  supprest : 

But  in  the  hour  of  peril,  or  of  pain. 

When  selfish  fears  man's  colder  heart  restrain. 

Then  the  fierce  storm  will  generous  woman  bftTe, 

And  nobly  perish,  when  she  cannot  save. 

Hail !  in  J^y  sudden  ruin  more  sublime^ 
Than  the  slow  wreck  of  cold  consuming  time. 
Thou  mighty  relic  of  superior  state, 
Majestic  still— though  dark  and  desolate!* 
Prostrate  on  earth,  or  tottering  to  their  iallr 
Still  broken  columns  mark  thy  stately  hall ; 
And  thy  proud  statues,  from  their  bases  torn. 
Low  in  the  dust  their  sullied  glories  monin. 
Yon  shapeless  mass,  on  which  rude  stepp  have  Usi, 
Was  once,  perchance,  a  hero,  or  a  god. 
Yet,  midst  the  desolation  of  the  scene. 
Enough  remains  to  tcU  what  once  hath  been: 
A  dome  of  majesty,  the  meet  abo<!e 
Of  kings,  nay  more,  of  Romans. — Yean  have  flomd 
In  long  succession — Rome  is  swnyed  hy  slaves— 
Oh!  for  a  draught  of  Lethe's  fabled  waves! 

Roam  as  thou  wilt,  where  chance  and  fancy  lead^ 
No  guard  arrests  thee,  and  no  walls  impede. 
Pierce  where,  till  now,  no  stranger  step  hath  beai^ 
Where  beauty  erst  retired  to  blush  unseen ; 
And  matron  pride,  and  virgin  modesty. 
Shunned  the  bold  gase  of  man's  too  ardent  eye 
Once,  hadst  thou  dared  unbidden  to  intrude. 
Thy  bold  intrusion  dearly  hadat  thou  rued  : — 
Now  may'st  thou  tread,  unchecked,  the  long  arcade. 
Where  erst  no  stranger-footstep  rudely  strayed. 
Sacred  to  virtue — and  the  Roman  maid. 

Say,  would'st  thou  know  where  yon  low  arch  doth 
lead? 
Its  dark'ning  gloom  with  trembling  caution  tieid. 
Slow  wind  the  deep  descent — explore,  and  teH 
The  hidden  wonders  of  the  vaulted  cell- 
Why  doth  thy  quivering  lip  refuse  to  apeakr 
And  instant  paleness  overcast  thy  cheek  f 
Why  doth  thine  eye  with  sudden  frenzy  glare. 
And  fix  unmeaning  in  the  vacant  air? 

'Twas  here  they  perished — in  that  hour  of  dread. 
When  the  red  skies  their  fiery  vengeance  ahed. 
Sought  the  deep  vault's  impenetrable  gloom, 
And — seeking  refuge-^only  found  a  tomlk 
Oh !  in  that  hour,  what  recked  the  lordly  race. 
Of  him,  whose  name  ancestral  glories  grace?— 
The  slave  forgot  his  chain,  the  sire  his  fame. 
The  blushing  maid  her  sex's  modest  shame. 


^t 


*A  BKflbw, 


mftm  her  two  danghtanw  and 


pressing  an  infant  to  her  bosom,  appean  to  !»▼• 
(alien  a  victim  during  this  scene  of  desolation.  Thej 
seem  to  have  crowded  together ;  and  their  bonee  are. 
■o  intermixed,  that,  in  all  probability,  the  modier  an< 
her  children  died  in  each  other's  embracea.  Their  re- 
maina  were  f^innd  near  the  wall  of  the  portico  in  the 
street  of  tombe. 

*  The  temple  of  Isit. 
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kKmi  invoWed  them  . — ride  by  side, 
d  slaTe,  and  free-bom  Roman,  died  ; 
sonfounda  the  mighty  and  the  base, 
to  all  an  equal  resting  resting  place. 

>  werl  thoa»  fair  Julia  7 — On  thy  stone 
by  fiite,  and  read  thy  name  alone  : 
n  time-worn  characters  is  seen, 
power  was  Beauty's  radiant  queen.* 
imes  hath  vivid  fancy  roved, 
1  thee  blooming,  iove.'y,  and  beloved ; 
parent's  solace,  hope,  and  pride, 
at  lover's  bright  and  blushing  bride, 
ig  softness  of  the  large  dark  eye, 
nien  of  Roman  majesty, 
by  that  meek  modest  gentleness, 
9man  to  adorn,  and  man  to  bless ;— 
B,  perchance,  were  thine — Alas!  and  now 
thy  vernal  beauties — what  art  thou  ? 
rt  compass  of  a  narrow  urn 
Bs  lie — and  from  thy  tomb  we  learn, 
hast  lived  and  died : — but  lasting  Fame 
ecrate  thy  memory,  and  thy  name  ; 
thy  dust  to  their  ignoble  lot, 
—and  weep — and  die— and  are  forgot 

yon  arched  recess,  and  wond'ring  scan 
gled  heap  of  dust : — ^That  once  was  man! — 

too  of  the  noblest :— faithful,  brave, 
of  virtue,  even  to  the  grave, 
by  fate,  he  stood  undaunted  here, 
Q  his  firm  right  hand  his  ready  spear : 
I  others,  fondly  linked  to  life, 
red  ties  of  parent,  child,  or  wife, 
IS  kyve  exhorted  them  to  fly, 
ed  in  Honor's  cause — remained  to  die.t 
ochlesB  ardor  of  heroic  flame, 
forthy  of  immortal  fame ! 


*  The  following  is  the  inscription : 
IVNONI 
TYCHES-  IVLIAE 
AVGVSTAE.  VENER. 
\iiB  recess,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gate  of  Her^ 
a,  was  found  a  human  skeleton ;  the  hand  of 
lai  grasped  a  spear ;  probably  that  ef  a  centi- 
>  would  not  quit  his  post. 


Thy  name  we  know  not,  bnt  in  thee  we  trace 
The  dauntless  grandeur  of  the  Roman  race  ; 
'Twas  thus  they  triumphed  by  superior  worth* 
And  spread  iheir  empire  to  the  bounds  of  earth. 

Dreams  of  the  past  steal  o'er  me : — 1  recall 
The  gorgeous  scene  of  Pansa's  lordly  hall. 
It's  graceful  shaft  the  Doric  column  rears. 
The  massive  porch  with  spacious  front  appears; — 
Lo!  each  enthron'd  on  lofty  pedestal, 
The  statues  of  his  fathers — Romans  all  ;— 
For  Rome's  proud  grandeur  there  canst  thou  descry,— 
The  very  marble  breathes  of  majesty. 
From  crystal  vases,  crowned  with  flowery  wreaths. 
Her  choicest  odors  subject  India  breathes  ; 
And  on  the  walls  the  living  canvass  glows. 
Proud  works  of  art,  which  conquered  Greece  bestows. 
The  Parian  marble  of  the  floor  is  vein'd 
With  varied  streaks,  with  glowing  hues  distain'd ; 
Bright  as  the  tints  of  ocean's  breast  at  ev'n, 
When  the  calm  wave  reflects  the  calmer  Heav'n. 
And  where  in  graceful  folds  yon  drapery  falls. 
And  richer  paintings  decorate  the  walls. 
There  erst  the  mansion's  hospitable  lord 
Called  the  gay  group,|and  spread  the  festive  board, 
With  all  that  charms  the  heart,  and  lures  the  eye, 
Athenian  taste,  and  Roman  luxury. 

These  fairy  visions  vanish  into  air, 
Tliis  bright  and  false  illusion  flies — Ah!  where?— 
•Tis  with  the  dream  of  youth, — the  joyful  day, 
That  rose  in  rapture,  blessed,  and  passed  away ; — 
'TIS  with  th'  unfettered  spirit's  earthly  lot, 
With  sorrows  solaced,  and  with  joys  forgot  ;— 
With  love,  that  only  lives  in  memor}* ; — 
With  all  that  once  hath  been,— and  ceased  to  be. 
And  thus,  whate'er  the  wild  and  warm  desire. 
That  sways  thy  bosom  with  impetuous  fire ; 
Whate'er  thy  hopes,  thy  miseries,  and  thy  fears. 
I  The  doubt  that  chills  thee,  or  the  hope  that  cheers; 
Soon  shall  they  fiide,  in  utter  gloom  o'ercast. 
Whelmed  in  the  dark  abysses  of  the  past ; 
And  thou — thy  race  shall  close— thy  sun  shall  tet— 
And  weeping  friends  deplore  thee— and  forget 

C. 
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BY       Mlii       CATHAEINE       U.       WATERMAN. 


to  ye,  mother,  the  wavea  of  the  sea, 
Mlh  must  the  home  of  your  sailor  boy  be, 
■el's  broad  deck  is  the  couch  for  his  form, 
I  lullaby  song  is  the  voice  of  the  storm. 

Miag,  brave  fiither,  the  waves  may  tide  high, 
t  blesriug  shall  rise,  thro'  their  loar,  to  the  sky; 
ff  Father,  who  ritteth  abfl,  vrili  loo^'  down, 
ninbow  like  glance,  tfaio'  tl^e  tMBpert't  daik 


1  kri||bUr«d  eistsr,  wh«r^«r  I  rotm. 


My  light,  thro'  the  lonely  night's  watch  upon  deck, 
My  guardians  of  safety,  'mid  peril  and  wreck. 

Nay,  cheer  up,  young  brother,  faint  hearted  and 

weak, 
•Tis  a  shame  to  thy  manhood,  that  tear  on  thy  cheek. 
Brush  back  the  pale  drop,  it  were  childish  to  weep 
For  one, -who  was  born  on  the  bright  sweUing  deep. 

Adieu!  ye  belov'd  ones,  the  ocetfi*s  proud  wave 
Was  my  babyhood's  cradle— it  may  be  m^  ^in*  \ 
But  my  heart,  like  m  chiid't,  to  Vfci  ««Vj  ^»^«^  >*^^> 
Bm  lighi  for  tha  bounAw,  tSdib  ^MWitilK^\A»ft. 
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AN   ESCAPE   FROM    THE    LEAD    CHAMBERS    AT   VENICE. 


ABRIDGED   FROM   THE   GERMAN   OF 


t  < 


THE   VRANIA 


1 1 


John  James  de  Seixgalt  Ca8anota»  the  head  of 
tho  cccentrio  and  talented  family  of  tliat  name*  has 
left  behind  him  four  vulumcs  of  racmuirs  of  his  re- 
markable life.  They  were  first  published  in  German 
at  the  Leipsig  fairs,  between  tho  years  1820  and  28 ; 
but  a  French  edition  of  the  original  version  has  since 
appeared.  The  work  is  pariicularly  curious,  and  do- 
]UCt8  the  various  adventures  of  a  true  man  of  the 
Tvorld,  among  all  classes  of  society,  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe.  Casanova,  had  he  lived  in  an  earlier 
age,  would  have  ranked  but  little  inferior  to  the  ad- 
mirable  Crichton.  He  was  well  versed  in  the  Latin, 
French,  and  Italian  languages,  and  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, wrote  learned  dissertations  on  religion  and  the 
law.  His  first  sermon  created  a  strong  sensation  at 
Veniee,  and  his  wonderful  conversational  powers  in- 
troduced him  to  the  highest  circles.  Several  love 
adventures  attes^his  popularity  with  the  ladies,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  restless  career,  he  visited  the  prin- 
cipal dignitaries  ef  the  time,  and  was  generally  well 
leceived.  During  his  sojourn  at  Venice,  he  incurred 
displeiasure,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Lead-Cham- 
bers (Piombi)— a  series  of  dungeons  formed  beneatli 
the  roofs  of  the  Doge's  Palazza,  and  appropriated  to 
persons  suspected  of  political  oflences— the  building, 
of  which  tho  famous  Bridge  of  Sighs  is  a  prominent 
portion,  is  at  present  the  seat  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment The  heat  of  the  sun  shining  upon  tho  leaden 
roofi,  converted  these  dungeons  into  "  holes  of  infer- 
nal heat/'  and  placed  the  unfortunate  prisoners  in 
perpetual  torture  that  frequently  resulted  in  frenzy. 
Casanova's  escape  was  managed  with  considerable 
ingenuity;  and  he  deserved  the  good  fortune  that  he 
afterwards  experienced.  He  was  bom  at  Venice  in 
1725,  escaped  in  1755,  and  died  at  Vienna  in  1803, 
aged  seventy-eight 

In  the  original,  the  accoimt  of  the  escape  occupies 
more  than  one  hundred  pages  of  closely  printed  mat- 
ter; but  it  is  believed  that  the. following  statement 
contains  all  that  is  material. — Ed,  O.  M. 


Casanova  had  long  been  an  object  of  oflence  to  the 
Venetian  police,  but  the  protection  of  the  Senator 
Bragadin  (or  a  time  defeated  its  purpoee^it  being  a 
law  in  Venice  that  the  officers  of  justice  should  not 
tnter  any  patrician  house,  except  at  the  express  com- 
mand of  the  tribunal ;  and  this  is  seldom,  or  never, 
given.  His  passion,  however,  for  a  young  girl,  allur- 
ed him  from  his  safe  retreat,  to  lodgings  in  the  suburbs, 
^here  he  was  seized  by  the  sbirri,  and  carried  off  to 
the  Lead'CkamUrs  — prisou  so  called,  from  their  being 
at  the  top  of  the  building,  immediately  under  the  niof 
iiTJead*    AHer  jMrniiv  Uuopgh  three  loqg  pawigeib 


two  of  which  were  barred,  he  came  to  a  laige 
oiiic,  thai  he  thought  wos  to  be  bis  prison— bol  in  Mi     .^, 
he  was  mistaken.    There  was  a  fourth  door  bsynd. 
studded  with  iron,  opening  into   a  room  ao  km  Art 
he  could  not  stand  upright  in  it,  and  lighted  bf  aaMll    ^ 
loop  hole  about  two  feet  in  circumferenee,  that  «V   j^ 
guarded  by  strong  bars  crossing  each  other  in  lildl    { 
squares ;  this  was  still  farther  darkened  by  t  Mtf    ,^ 
rafter,  so  that  when  the  door  was  clooed,  then  wm    ;_ 
not  light  enough  to  distinguish  the  &rm  of  theMib    ;^ 
which  was  a  square,  with  an  alcove  at  eae  4ad,l^  '^ 
tended  for  a  bed,  though  the  place  kad  BeidMr  M    ,, 
chair,  nor  table.    At  another  side  wee  a  ainBge  km    - 
machine,  fastened  agaiost  the  waUst  in  ehafe  lihi  I    ^ 
horse  shoe,  which  excited  something  more  Han  M-    :^ 
riosity  in  the  prisoner ;  and  the  jailor  ohaeiiiei  %  \ . 
said,  with  a  malicious  laugh,  "Ha!  ha!    Toil^  i^ 
cudgelling  your  brains  now  to  find  out  the  nee  cf  4ik  ■■ , 
pretty  piece  of  furniture,  and  I  can  tell  it  jaa  it  ft  t: 
soinute.    When  their  Excellencies  ovder  a  fBUm  i 
to  be  strangled,  he  is  placed  on  a  bIdoI,  ha  M   j^ 
against  the  iron  which  goes  half  round  hia  necks  ^ 
other  half  is  bound  with  a  silk  cord,  the  9od»o£wM 
pass  through  the  hole  here,  and  are  then  fcimni  tl  ' 
a  little  windlass;  this  is  turned  till  the  poor  mum\0 
given  up  his  souh  to  heaven,  for  the  owfewir  4pV 
not  leave  him  till  he  is  dead." 

*'  An  admirable  invention!"  exclaimed 
"  and  you,  I  suppose,  have  the  honor  to  ton  this 
windlass.'*    But  the  jailor  said  nothing  till  he  hal  ^ 
closed  the  door  on  him,  when  he  asked  him  thnmgl    4 
the  grating,  "  what  he  would  have  to  eatf'  and  O 
sanova  replying  that  he  had  not  yet  thought  aborti  1^ 
he  walked  off  tvithout  farther  qoestioD,  leaviqg  Ui 
prisoner  to  the  benefit  of  his  meditatkniB.    Then 
were  any  thing  but  pleasant:  the  heat  was  intderafali^   ^ 
and  though  for  the  first  few  hours  the  circumstanet 
of  his  being  neglected  scarcely  troubled  him.  fit    ^ 
when,  according  to  Italian  computation,  tiM  dock 
struck  twenty-one,  he  began  to   be  anxioui  at  thif 
protracted  absence  of  every  human  being*    Still  hi    ' 
could  hope,  and  did  hope  till  the  twenty-fourth  hoiir» 
when  his  wrath  broke  ibrth :  he  raged,  he  enrsedv  ha 
howled,  he  stamped  with  his  feet;  hot  after  an 
had  ehipsed  in  impotent  fury,  and  still  no 
he  abandoned  himself  to  sleep. 

At  midnight  he  was  again  awakened  by  the  aooid 
of  the  clock,  and  scarcely  could  he  believe  tins  ki 
had  been  so  long  utterly  free  from  pain,  He  rtiaiBllp 
ed  out  his  right  band  for  hia  handkerchief^  wiieii  it 
was  met  by  another  hand  cold  and  staik  as  ieet  bonat 
thrilled  through  every  vein.  For  eeveral  miimlaB  km  ^ 
renuined  not  only  without  notioOtbat  almott  wii 
oonaoioiuneei ;  and,  when  reooUectkn  Jiad  in 


aitmn  ncmrned,  be  tried  Id  [kbiuuJo  hluuclf  ihil 
h«  tii  twcn  ilic  ttupo  oC  bit  lusgination,  Aifulu  !« 
Ultcbfd  oat  bia  baui.  uul  again  it  wm  nitt  Iq'  Ui 
MM  coU  dab.  nblch.  la  tlut  agony  o(  tiia  lioart,  li 
1m  mamlutBlr  prwol,  aod  ilien  flung  from  him 
riib  »  erf  of  burnt.  A«  ilie  lini  thrill  or  feeling 
ltd  a-mf,  bs  liieil  in  lesna  niib  hi*  feai 
mU  ikiabaf  Bill  a  nin*  hern  pWcd  bcmdelilmBa 
•  ■l*l>ll — ptrhapi  ihal  of  a  (iiaud,  wtluml  la  doui 
■i  bkl  than  M  B  nockins  image  ofliii  own  inisni 

■  fit*  Thi  tliuughlitaamadnmluiil  B  itiiiJ  limi 
Ml  de*p«nili!  reuiiliilion,  he  BirclchcJ  ottl  hii  um  I 
neb  iha  hauJ.  auil  ilrag  the  Unail  body  In  him,  ihi 
I  nl|bl.  at  oiue,  Ciirlf  grajijita  uilh  bi>  TeDr  in  ■; 

I  W**""""*"'    but  un  Biiunet  Imd  ho  ntiaed  him- 
)r  Dp  on  hii  left  arm.  thun  he  Sound  lbs  cold  hnnd 
m  Um  own,  which  had  bteo  placed  under  bio  budj. 
4  bf  tlie  Dumtiini  [inuure.  hud  low  all 
b  diKOvaiy  wu  lulituloui  enough,  bui,  initetd  uf 
inf.  only  asrvcd  lu  liepimM  hi>  ■pir4li. 
Jb  «  l*w  day*,  honovei.  ha  had  loorned  lo 
I  Mtoalkni  store  accurately,  and  brgui  lo 
I  pM*«Dl  oUBlurl :   ihe  Uole  sllawed  bim  Ofly  »iu 
lay;  bu  own  bed  nai  brought  and  placed  in 
MTKand  wluleT«i  furailure  bIib  he  nuiled, 
Uhad  tiaat  hi*  lodgingi,  buuiis  and  arliclei  oT  alael 
■Hne*[il*d.     The  loDaey  no*  lifl  in  the  lioad* 
MM  lb*  jailof.  ta  ivuvide   Cot  him,  and  ones 
Mb  ba  mulc»tl  an  accouni  or  bio  dibbiineiDeai 
aC— niwa  bad  pradeDse  enough  lo  make  him 
tmal  of  ibe  uverpliu,  U  caDoiUale  hi*  kindnei 
Ifa  m^had  tiut  yot  dtaedsd  him^  every  night  t 
Ml  10  teal  with  ilu  full  coDvictioa  ihat  the  oeil 
nriw  wonlil  be  ilM  laii  of  hia  imprinonineni  i  and 
Am  dM  iMil  morning  cams  witboul  bringing  nay 
bqi*,  hv  acBin  went  througb  Ihe  aame  ruund  of 
Bfnatul  donbla,  to  be  again  diuppoinud. 
m  *aeki  ha  nai  compelled  la  giie  up 
Ulbtn  bo  luined  lo  anoilier  hope.and  believed  Ihst 

Maf  Oolober,  nbeo  th*  new  Inquiiilon  lupcrtedeil 
M>  in  oOcv.  Bui  itu*  period  cane  wilhoul  any  ol- 
Mka  in  hi*  cvniluion.  and  he  ihen  deiermined,  if 
WiUv,  to  •acspc.  though  in  to  doing  he  ttaked  hia 
k«tb«  bauid. 

B»  itood  wiib  hi*  ejpea  liud  on  the  loop 
a  noC  waigliing  Ihe  maan*  and  diOiciillici 
DTMB,  wban  on  a  ntddan  the  huge  bmii  lhat 
wad  Iha  wiuduw.  Eotleted  and  beol  tu  the  righl 
Utiui  Bpiu  tfnug  hack  u  iU  poailion,-  Ihe  SodTi 
kMBhlad  beaealh  hi*  feel,  end  IbreU'  bim  from 

■  Waooe.  It  waa  the  aflisol  of  Ihe  leirilic  eiirth- 
•ia  Hhich,  al  llie  very  nine  momanl,  ivai  hulling 
I  IMan  Hi  Ibe  •artb  in  me  general  maaa  of  rutiu. 
•wood  abnck  cun*,  and  h*  e)i:laiinsd.  ■■  C'n  ilira, 
tafav.  fran  Dia  ma  pin  fiirU !"  and  tha  jailon  ibiid> 
■li  atkl  Ibd  from  what  they  bolieved  lu  be  the 
lM|ha«uca  of  a  maDiac- 

nbaranl  by  noraenni  dcltytd  biaplan*  Gir  •■- 
i|»  IVilb  admiralile  palianre  he  conliivcd  lo 
aipan  an  lAi  boll  on  ■  piaco  of  mortite.  till  he  bod 
mad  tl  iUa  a  ^ce.adgad  doggar — •  labor  of  Ibur- 
i^tad  iata  one  bliM- 


lor,  and  almoel  lore  llio  righl  arm  frun  ila  aockol. 
With  thi).  ho  purposed  lo  cul  a  hole  ilirongli  iho  Soot 
under  his  bed,  and  In  make  hif  way  In  the  roum  tw 
law.  where  he  inlinded  tu  hide  hinwelf  under  tht 
t&ble  of  iho  liihunal,  and  ibenco  eacipe  cuily  in  the 
morning,  nhsn  ihe  duor  wni  linl  n|wned.  In  Ihia 
tvay  he  hupod  to  ranch  a  place  of  lecurily  befurs  bo 
wa*  miuial ;  fur  even  if  any  guard  were  left  hi  Ibe 
iiliamber,  be  delermiued  lo  Mrike  him  deed  with  hi* 
puniord.  Bui  ihere  Hero  uihar  ddtLcultiea,  nni  to 
laatly got  overt  llie  floor  miglil  bo  doulte,  it  might  b« 
triple,  and  Ihe  WDik  would  then  occupy  him  for 
nwDlbs.  How  wDi  he  lo  hide  iia  progrcn  from  La- 
renz,  for  ho  had  hiiherio  luniited  un  hatiag  ihe  cban- 
bcr  regukrly  cleaned  and  iwcpl,  and  now  lo  tbrbld  it 
wouhl  eicite  luiiiiciun  F  Vet  Ihere  wui  no  alloraaliTe. 
Diid  ho  adopted  Iho  meuure  al  once,  alleging  as  ■ 
reaaun,  thai  Iha  dampncai  occasioned  a  apiiiing  of 
blooil,  which,  howaver,  did  not  iDLiary  Loreiii:  he 
eiamined  iho  r«om  all  over  widi  u  ligbl,  but  aa  be 
(build  nothing  lo  junlify  hia  auapiciou.  h*  fell  iolo  iha 
anaire,  and  allowed  Caaanova  lo  have  hi*  awn  way, 
and  the  laiier  now  aei  ibaui  the  work  uf  hji  doliva^ 
once  in  good  eameat.  Hi>  linl  object  wai  to  make  a 
lamp — Ibr  which  he  wanted  oil.  a  veaael  lo  hold  il>  • 
(trg-aloDs,  wick,  matche*.  and  linderi  and  all  iheae  ho 
connived  to  procure  by  hia  own  unoaiiiad  ingenuity. 
The  lonp  he  mods  out  of  ■  amall  nucepaa  that  wai 
uted  to  prepare  buller  with  eggi,  and  which  he  Eia- 
luvod  to  I'oaDeul ;  the  oil  he  aved  from  hia  aalsd  j  Ihe 
■leal  he  fonued  tram  a  buckle ;  and  tho  HreitoDe  he 
gut  jrnm  Lorenz.  under  iho  preteuc*  of  dinolving  it 
in  vinegar  aa  a  cure  f>ir  Ihe  loaili  ache,  Malcheaand 
Iii)der  alone  were  wauling:  but  even  here  hii  inge- 
nuity was  finally  Iriumphanl — tha  malrhea  he  got 
fivm  Lorouz.  Hnder  ihe  pretance  of  needing  Ihe  brim- 
for  nodical  purpoaw,  and  llie  lindoi  ho  made 
out  of  aponge  wilh  which  his  cufll  Imd  been  atuffed 
idei  the  anna. 

About  tbia  lime,  a  new  priioner,  Count  Fanarola, 
divided  hia  cell  wilh  him ;  but  aecrecy  waa  the  iD> 
leraat  of  both  parlies,  and  CsaamiVB  coniinued  hi* 
iperatiuoa,  culling  ihiougb  the  lloors  till  hia  progrea 
waa  alopped  by  a  large  j.iiaL  To  work  through  Ihia 
waa  uuposaibie;  tbe  only  remedy,  and  tbia  coal  lime* 
enliigo  the  hole  on  the  aide,  which,  at  laal, 
wilh  infinite  labor,  he  accompliahed.  Tlio  light,  glim- 
mering through  a  crevice  in  the  ceiling  below,  ai< 
he  had  luccoedod.  Tbia  he  alopped  up 
wilh  bread,  thai  it  might  nol  betray  him  heforo  Iha 
of  hi*  flight,  whieh  ho  flied  Ibr  the  ntgbl  pre- 
ceding Ihe  fettival  of  81.  Augualin.  On  Ilial  day 
Ihero  WBi  an  aaaombly  of  the  Croat  Couni-il,  and 
iherofore  ihe  Baassla  tliai  lay  cloto  to  the  chombar 
through  which  be  Lad  tu  poaa,  would  be  empty.  Ha 
lai  nol,  however,  aa  near  the  goal  aa  he  imigined. 
[(  waa  nn  Iba  iwenly-rifth  of  Auguii.  al  noon, 
loi  an  ovani  look  pbca.  which,  even  in  the  reculleo- 
ons  of  bis  age.  waa  terrible.  Tbe  botla  milled,  a 
dcailly  terror  aeized  him,  tlio  Ihrobbinp  of  hia  heart 
ik  hiB  whole  body,  and  he  dropped  powerlca  Inu 
hi*  chair-  Lorenz,  while  yel  in  tho  ^anage,ct\ui^  o>a\ 
through  iho  grBtiog  Id  b  lone  ot  yi^ , "  \  in 
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you  joy  of  the  news  I  bring  you  !'*  By  thii  he  im- 
agined he  meant  hia  freedom,  and  he  gave  himself  up 
for  lost;  the  discovery  of  the  hole  in  the  floor  would 
min  every  thing. 

Lorenz  now  entered,  and  desired  him  to  follow. 
Casanova  wished  first  to  dress,  but  this  the  jailor  said 
wai  unnecessary,  as  he  was  only  going  to  take  him 
out  of  his  present  abominable  prison  into  a  more  con- 
venient  room,  lighted  with  two  windows,  from  which 
he  could  overlook  half  Venice.  He  was  now  no  lon- 
ger master  of  himself;  he  bade  him  return  his  thanks 
to  the  secretary,  and  leave  him  where  he  was.  Lorenz 
anly  laughed,  saying  he  must  be  mad  to  make  such 
excuses;  and  oflered  his  arm  to  lead  him  from  the 
prison.  There  was  no  resisting  :  he  suflered  himself 
to  be  led  away  by  Lorenz,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a 
part  of  bis  furniture  followed,  and  he  was  then  len 
alone  in  all  the  terrors  of  expectation.  Half  an  hour 
put — an  hour — what  was  to  be  the  reeuUf  Was  he 
not  discovered?  It  seemed  impossible.  And  what 
would  be  his  punishment?  Death — or  imprisonment 
in  the  Welli,  the  most  horrible  prisons  that  cruelty 
had  ever  invented ;  they  were  worse  even  than  the 
Ltad'Chambers — always  lying  two  feet  deep  in  water, 
for  the  salt  tide  flowed  through  the  same  grating  that 
admitted  the  scanty  daylight 

Another  hour— and  he  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps 
in  the  passage.  It  was  Lorenz,  who,  foaming  with 
rage,  demanded  the  axe  with  which  he  supposed  the 
floor  had  been  cut,  and  the  name  of  the  sbirri  from 
whom  it  had  been  received.  Seats,  uble,  bed— all 
were  examined  to  find  this  imaginary  weapon ;  while 
the  simple  piece  of  iron,  which  had  done  the  mischief, 
escaped  their  observation  in  the  straw  of  the  arm- 
chair.   Lorenz  grew  wilder  than  ever. 

"  You  will  not  tell  me  who  gave  yon  the  tools  with 
which  you  broke  through  the  floor?  but  you  will 
tell  it  to  others !" 

"  If  it  be  indeed  true  that  I  have  broken  through 
the  floor,  I  will  say  that  I  had  the  tools  from  you, 
and  have  retumed^them." 

At  this  he  began  to  howl,  and  beat  his  head  against 
the  wall,  and  stamp  with  his  feet  like  a  madman ; — 
while  his  assistants  seemed  by  their  applauses  to  think 
the  joke  excellent  But  he  found  ample  means  of 
vengeance  in  changing  the  diet  of  his  prisoner,  and 
fastening  the  window  so  that  not  a  breath  of  air  could 
come  in :  the  place  was  a  living  torture,  for  so  intense 
was  the  heat  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  respire, 
while  the  meat  and  the  water  were  oflensive  almost 
^beyond  endurance.  The  complaints  and  questions  of 
Casanova  were  received  with  silent  scorn,  that  testi- 
fied how  well  his  jailor  was  satisfied  with  his  triumph. 
At  one  time  Casanova  resolved  to  take  an  opportunity 
of  plunging  his  steel  into  him,  but  on  more  reflection 
he  contented  himself  with  demanding  his  account ; 
but  when  the  day  came  for  this,  his  wrath  had  so 
much  yielded  to  his  better  reason,  that  he  made  lo- 
renz a  present  of  the  overplni.  They  were  now 
alone,  and  Lorenz  endeayonred  bj  qviet  meana  to 
flound  the  mysteiy  of  the  aze. 

**  Ton  nid  it  was  fiom  me  that  yon  got  the  took 
wUh  which  yoa  bnke  the  great  hole  thnwgh  the 


floor  of  your  prison.    But  who  ptovided  you  ictik  d 
lampT 

"  Yourself.  Vou  gave  me  oil,  flint,  and  sulpha 
The  rest  I  had  already.*' 

"  That's  true.  But  can  you  as  easily  show  me  th 
[  gave  you  the  implements  for  cutting  throogh  ll 
floor  7    Tell  me  when  I  gave  you  an  aze  t" 

**  1  will  tell  you  every  thing,  if  you  wish  it;  hot  tl 
secretary  must  be  present." 

*'  I  believe  you,  and  wish  to  know  nothing  nors^ 
Be  silent,  and  remember  that  I  am  a  poor  man  witk 
family." 

Af^er  this  there  was  no  more  qoarrelling  betww 
them  ;  and  indeed  Lorenz  began  to  relax  even  io  k 
precautions — so  much  so,  that  he  auflered  a  miti 
exchange  of  b«K>k8  between  Casanova  and  a  Vtoetii 
nobleman,  Maiino  Balbi,  who  was  confined  in  a  da 
geon  over  him.  But  the  two  prisoners  abused  1 
confidence  ;  they  held  a  written  commnnication  wi 
each  other  on  the  blank  leaves  and  margini 
the  volumes,  as  they  passed  to  and  fio ;  and  flne 
enough  transpired,  in  the  course  of  this  correspa 
ence,  to  show  that  Balbi  was  a  weak  man,  Casuo 
resolved  to  trust  him  more  from  necessity  Ihandioi 
With  this  determination,  he  explained  (o  him  flie 
cret  of  his  steel,  and  promised  to  find  tome  meaiM 
conveying  it  to  him,  that  he  might  use  it  in  cnttioi 
a  hole  into  the  dungeon  below.  To  this  he  answei 
that  Casanova  would  only  be  exchanging  <me  dungi 
for  another ;  and  would  have  declined  the  enlerpri 
but  the  propounder  of  the  scheme  was  not  so^wm 
be  diverted  from  his  purpose ;  he  sent  word  back^ 
Balbi  had  only  to  do  as  he  directed,  and  leave 
rest  to  him.  He  then  took  the  precaution  to  bo 
quantity  of  holy  pictures,  with  which  he  might  h 
(he  hole  from  Lorenz  during  its  progreas.  Therav 
however,  another  difiSculty,  more  stubborn  to  be  c 
quered  than  the  dullnen  of  Balbi ;  and  this  was 
transmission  of  the  steel,  which  could  only  be  d 
through  Lorenz.  He  tried  to  conceal  it  at  the  b 
of  a  largo  folio,  between  the  binding  and  the  b 
itself;  but  unfortunately  it  was  two  inches  Ion 
than  the  volume.  His  ingenuity,  however,  lbo» 
way  of  overcoming  this  evil;  he  tokl  Lorenz  that 
intended  to  celebrate  St.  Michael's  day  with  two  gi 
dishes  of  macaroni,  one  of  which  he  intended  to  ] 
sent  to  Balbi  in  return  for  the  loan  of  his  boi 
This  feint  succeeded ;  the  'macaroni  was  broo^ 
placed  on  the  book,  and  by  its  size  hid  the  picgecl 
part  of  the  steel ;  and  Lorenz,  without  the  sligh 
suspicion  of  the  fact,  conveyed  the  whole  to  Bi 
who  had  been  previously  prepared  to  receive  it 

£ight  days  Balbi  employed  in  making  the  open 
and  at  last  gave  the  signal  of  its  being  nearly  too 
plished,  by  three  light  strokes  on  the  floor.  S 
morning  he  sent  word  by  the  usual  mode  of  inti 
gence,  that  he  would  finish  his  work  the  same  da 
the  ceiling  of  the  room  below  should  prove  to  oooaii 
two  deals  only ;  fiv  the  boards  were  not  more  thai 
inch  thick.  At  the  same  time,  be  promiaed  not  to 
quite  through  the  ceiling,  a  point  that  Gaanova 
repeatedly  forced  oo  his  attention,  tot  ftmt  tMr  « 
riiould  be  discovered  by  Loieoii 
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Thiogi  were  now  rapidly  dmwiog  to  a  criiii ;  a 

quarter  of  an  hour  and  Balbi  would  have  accompliih- 

ed  hii  part,  when,  to  the  aurprite  and  terror  of  Casa- 

jMKt,  he  heard  fooutep«  in  the  pnaaage.    The  signal 

tot  Balbi  to  dcHist  waji  hastily  given,  and  only  jusi  in 

time  to  anticipate  the  appearance  of  Lfjronz,  \\ho  en- 

tefffd  viith  a  new  prisoner.     Tliis  fellow  proved  to  be 

a£overnmcnt-k{)y,  by  his  own  confesaiun,  and  though 

B&iier  temporary  disgrace,  was  hardly  to  be  triinled. 

Casanova  tried  him,  however,  by  confiding  two  letters 

10  his  rharge.  innocent  in  themselves,  but  which,  as 

Bight  have  been  expected,  he  gave  uB0|>encd  to  the 

Secretary  of  the  tribunal.     Ilia  companion  pretended 

tD  iadignation  at  this  treachery  which  he  did  not  feel ; 

hat  he  had  a  farther  object  in  the   fiction,  and  now 

|ive  directions  to  Balbi  to  continue  his  lalNjm,  while 

hipsrsuaded  the  spy  that  the  noise  was  the  work  of 

lA  angel.    The  brutal  ignorance  and   bigotry  of  the 

■an  made  him  swallow  this  gross  and  palpable  false- 

■xkL 

The  w*ork  was  at  last  done.  As  the  clock  struck  se- 
TCDtsen  a  piece  of  the  ceiling  fell  down,  and  Balbi  was 
IB  the  arms  of  his  friend  below.  The  spy  was  per- 
fectly astonished,  but  fear  kept  him  silent ;  and  Casa- 
aora  now  ascended  to  the  old  count  who  had  shared 
Bilbi'i  dungeon,  but  who  had  neither  body  nor  mind 


with  their  backs  towards  the  Island  of  St.  Giorgio 
Maggiore,  and  before  them  the  cupola  of  St.  Mark'a 
Church,  a  portion  of  the  dural  palace  in  which  is  the 
Doge's  chapel,  more  splendid  linn  the  cbopcl  of  any 
prince.     But  to  have  gut  thus  far  was,  as  it  soon  ap- 
peared  only   half,  and    the  ca^icst  half  of  their  ad- 
venture.    Leaving  his    coni[>anion,   Casanova    crept 
along  the  roof  for  more  than  nn  hour,  to  find  some 
place  whore  he  might  fix  his  lino ;  but  still  the  placet 
below  wcro  t(K>  muth  incloiti'd   to  allow  of  their  es- 
ca|)o;  and  to  reach  the  conica,  or  vicarage,  on  the 
other  side  of  tlic  church,  wait  iinposjjihie.     In  this  di- 
lemma, when  every  hope  oi'  s^ifciy  seemed  lost,  he 
spied  a  window  in  ilio  roof,  soroothing  more  than  half- 
way do\%n,  which  probably  lighted  a  floor  without  the 
I  circle  of  the  prisons.     Letting  himself  slowly  down, 
his  Icet  sotjn  reached  the  projecting  roof  of  the  win- 
dow, and  having  ^eated  himself,  he  t>cntover  and  felt 
about  for  the  ciuienient,  which  ho  had  not  long  to  seek 
for;  but  unfortunately  it    was  protected  by  an  iron 
grating.     Thifl  seemed  to  offer  an  insurmountable  ob- 
Mlacle  to  his  farther  progress:  fi)r  several  minutes  he 
was  lost  in  a  sort  of  mental  n{K)pIpxy,  unable  to  think 
or  to  act,  when  the  clo(k  of  St.  Mark's  struck,  and 
awoke  him  from  iii&  stu^Mir.     Lyiiig  with  his  stomach 
on  the  narrow  roof,  he   hung   over,  and  by  means  of 


fer  an  enterprise  like  this.     In  fact,  he  refused  to  join  !  his  »»teel.  worked  at  the  frame  of  the  grating  till  ho 

in  it.  I  fltrred  it  from  it.s  socket,  after  whidi  the  gln-H  frumea 

On  returning  to  his  dungeon,  Casanova  cut  all  the  \  were  ta».ily  br.ikcn.     Ha\ing  ncCi^nijilisilicd  t'ui*,  ho 


fomilore  and  bed^linen  into  strip^'H,  tying  them  care- 
fully together,  till  the  length  of  the  whole  was  fiOy 
&thooi9.  Thus  armed,  he  again  ascended  with  hi.s 
coQpanioni,  and  in  aliout  three  hours  hu  had  cut  an 
opening  through  the  roof,  and  ftrced  away  the  loud 
nf&L'ieatly  to  allow  a  passage;  but  on  looking  out  he 
vas  greeted,  and  not  pleasantly,  by  the  light  of  the 
new  nf>.>n,  shining  clearly  on  the  pribon.     As  the 


retuniod  to  Hal  hi,  whom  he  found  in  a  state  of  rogo 
and  dodpcralion,  and  jiroparing  to  return,  nmior  the 
idea  thai  ('u^ario\a  had  fallen  froin  the  roof.  The 
quc-tion  now  was,  haw  thoy  .slnuliJ  l)olh  get  into  the 
I>uy>ai;e  hoMiw  t!ii>  window  f  For  llio  first  it  was  a 
iintior  oi  lililo  dillii-id:y,  as  he  might  l)e  let  down  by 
his  companion  liitting  on  the  roof;  tml  how  was  this 
to  be  managed  by   the  second  ?     Balhi  profioscd  that 


head  of  this  perilous  expedition,  ho  resolved  to  wait  till  j  he  shotild  he  the  firHt,  after  which  Cai-anova's  ingenui- 
theDiWnwasdown,  which  would  1)0 at  five;  and  as  the  '  ty,  he  had  no  doubt,  would  Kjtocdily  devise  some 
lun  did  not  rise  before  thirteen  o'clock,  there  would  j  means  for  his  own  CRcapo.  Ca^aIlov.l  had  siifllcient 
be  seven  hours  of  perfect  darkness  for  their  Cfcafie.  I  command  over  himself  to  show  no  symjiioins  of  anger 
These  difTicullies  enraged   Bilbi ;  ho  protested  ihal ;  at  this  pro|»o>al. 


if  he  had  known  Casanova's  plan  he  never  would 
have  helped  him  out  of  his  dungeon;  but  Casanova 
had  loo  much  need  of  him  to  show  any  anger  at  these 
reproachM,  and  they  now  set  out,  leaving  the  count 
and  the  spy,  who  were  too  timid,  or  had  too  little  opi- 
iiionof  ihcir  scheme  to  follow  them. 

A  fog  had  risen  in  the  meantime,  but  not  so  thick 
ai  to  prevent  their  seeing  any  near  objecdi.  Cu^uno- 
n  wu  the  fmt.  By  means  of  his  steel,  whicii  he 
plunged  into  tlie  joinings  of  the  lead,  he  began  to  as- 
cend the  roof,  dragging  Balbi  up  with  him,  who  held 
iiit  by  his  skirto ;  and  thus  they  had  got  the  half  way 
of  their  perilous  journey,  when  the  latter  dropped  his 
hobdla.  SapposiDg  that  it  might  have  gone  no  farther 
Ihu  the  gutter,  Balbi  begged  hia  companion  to  atop. 
Dw  first  impulse  of  Caaenova  at  thia  trifle  was,  by 
ittngle  Uow  of  his  loot,  to  tend  him  after  hia  pre- 
cknaTenlore;  but  hia  compwiion  waa  indiapensable, 
and  he  lestmined  hia  Aelinga. 

Aftar  pMBing  over  bIzImd  plalea.  or  perhaps  mere, 
t^r  fot  to  the  ridfo  of  the  rooC  where  they  rested, 


Accorditig  to  \\i\a  phtn,  Balhi  was  lot  down  into  the 
pa»iage;  but  the  length  of  line  occiipied  by  it  dearly 
proved  to  his  lompaiiion  that  ho  coiild,iiot  follow  him 
v,ithoulKomo  additional  aid  to  fariiituto  hii«  descent. 
He  rcliiriicd,  ihcrolbre,  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof, 
and  after  travelling  a  few  yard-*,  was  fortunate 
oiy>ugh  to  find  a  ladder,  with  a  heap  of  stones  and 
mortar,  lefi  by  w^me  workmen  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  repairing  a  cupola.  Hut  the  diiiculty  was 
to  get  this  ladder  in  the  window.  With  a  view  to 
this,  he  lied  the  line  to  the  upper  rail,  and  endea- 
vored to  drop  it  in  the  right  direction;  but  aAer  ma- 
ny cflbrts,  the  end  unifi>rmly  rested  in  the  gutter  at  tho 
lower  extremity  of  the  roof.  It  was  now  near  morn- 
ing ;  something  must  be  thought  of  s(>eedily,  or  he 
was  lotit ;  and  in  this  dilemma  he  ventured  on  the  pe- 
rilous experiment  of  sliding  down  as  gently  as  passible 
into  the  gutter,  the  edge  of  which  happily  stopped  his 
falling.  With  a  little  labor,  he  succeeded  in  forcing 
the  ladder  about  a  foot  in  at  the  window*  wKicli  \qv 
aeaed  its  weight  conaidetabX^  \  and  Va  «l  ^«^  talvanXAa 
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he  got  it  two  fleet  farther*  when  he  again  climbed  up 
to  the  window-roof,  and  kneeling  on  it,  endeavored  by 
pulling  with  the  line  to  bring  the  whole  of  the  ladder 
into  the  passage.  In  ihia  tSEort,  that  partially  succeed- 
ed, hie  knees  slipped,  and  he  had  only  his  breast 
and  arms  on  the  roof.  He  struggled  hard  to  regain 
Ua  iitualion,  and  had  just  accomplished  it,  when  the 
exertion  brought  on  a  violent  cramp,  as  painful  as  it 
was  paralysing.  For  two  minutea  he  hung  in  this 
ipvay  between  life  and  death ;  at  last  the  pain  subsided, 
and  by  degrees  he  not  ouly  regained  the  roof,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  down  the  ladder,  by  the  help  of 
which  he  descended  to  his  companion.  They  were 
2l(9W  in  the  Doge's  chancery.  Their  difficulties,  how- 
ever, were  not  yet  over ;  and  so  weary  was  Casanova 
ftttuk  hia  exertions,  that  he  literally  fell  asleep,  in  spite 
of  the  perils  that  surrounded  him.  But  Balbi  would 
not  let  him  repose  leng;  at  the  third  hour  he  woke 
liim  to  renew  their  toil,  and  after  breaking  their  way 
ihiiomh  two  chambers,  they  at  last  ieund  their  pro- 


gress stepped  by  a  door  that  defied  every  eflbrt 
to  force  it.  Here,  to  the  great  ■etooishiiieiit 
companion,  Casanova  sat  down  with  great  oenti 
claiming  that  he  had  done  his  pert,  and  that 
dence  or  Fortune  would  do  the  rest 

Abbia,  chi  regge  il  ciel,  cure  d<Bl  resto, 
O  la  fortuna,  se  non  tocca  a  luL 

And  Providence  did  effect  the  rest;  their  I 
had  been  seen  at  the  window  by  some  one  p( 
who  imagining  that  the  porter  bad  by  mistake  1 
them  in,  gave  the  man  notice  of  it,  and  he  acoor 
came  to  their  release.  He  was  alone ;  Casanovi 
ed  by  him,  and  Balbi  followed ;  but  no  soone 
they  cleaM  the  palace  than  they  walked  qoii 
avoid  exciting  any  suspicion.  **  To  the  charch! 
church  !'*  exclaimed  Balbi ;  but  it  was  not  then 
Casanova  hoped  for  an  asylum.  He  hastened 
canal,  sprang  into  a  gondola,  anil  ordered  the  be 
to  row  him  to  Fusino. 
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Dant  let  petiiet  ho\te$  let    hont  ongue'nt, 


LESSON    THE    FOURTH. 


XXVI.  If  you  have  not  commenced  the  vicious 
liabit  of  chewing  tobacco,  avoid  it  as  you  would  the 
contamination  of  the  cholera.  Trifle  not  with  the 
attempt;  a  plaything  practice,  by  indulgence,  will 
liecome  a  tyrant  custom.  There  is  scarcely  a  con. 
firmed  chewer  who  does  not  regret  his  first  mouth- 
mumbling  of  the  Nicotian  nastmese.  It  is  an  allowa- 
lile  habit  in  a  jack-tar,  whose  biKuit,  if  not  weevilly* 
Tequires  to  be  placed  on  the  breech  of  a  gun,  and 
lapped  with  a  marlin  spike,  to  be  broken  into  bits  of 
edible  capacity ;  or,  if  soaked  in  sea  water,  forms  an 
agreeable  melange  with  salt  junk,  dogVbody,  cocoa,  I 
grog,  gunpowder,  and  cannon-balls.  With  this  fare,  > 
nolassoe  rolled  pigtail,  or  genteel  cavendish,  forms  an 
apposite  appendage.  A  "chaw"  relieves  the  mono- 
tony of  a  long  voyage,  and  helps  the  dreariness  of  a 
sight  watch.  Niggers,  who  "  work  o'  night,"  may 
alio  be  allowed  the  refreshment  of  a  quid,  but  what 
eiciiBe  can  a  young  gentleman  render  for  fouling  his 
ttoath  with  the  bestiality  of  chewed  tobacco  f  Can  any 
nan,  who  indulges  in  the  habit,  insult  the  delicacy  of 
lili  lady  love  by  pressing  hia  black  and  filthy  labials 
against  her  pure  and  rosy  lips,  the  portals  of  her  soul  ? 
Siie  he  mingle  his  noisome  belchiaff,  redolent  of  the 
odkwB  aoent,  with  the  delick>aB  etherialitiea  of  her 
Iveath  f  Tobeooo  chewars  aboold  never  be  allowed 
to  kiM  the  dainty  darUnga  of  the  gender  sex,  except  the" 
SHMftand  fttttitieB  who  fill  their  UMm^ 


will  to  like — we  freely  resign  them  to*  ond  ai 
But  the  ladies,  God  bless  them,  uniformly  expres 
dislike  of  the  practice,  and  sneer  at  the  nasti 
the  corners  of  a  tobacco-chewer's  mouth,  ai 
splash  of  the  huge  gouttet  of  saliva  that  he  spi 
his  filthy  lips.  But  the  users  of  the  weed  re 
benefits  of  its  long  enjoyment  in  the  foul  discol 
of  their  teeth,  rottenness  of  gums,  and  frequei 
cars  on  their  tongues — ^bleared  and  blood-eho 
intestinal  disorders,  hypochondria,  and  cade 
complexions  are  the  certain  results  of  this  uselei 
tice. 

I  have  heard  some  persons  attempt  to  defo 
habit  by  instancing  the  prevalence  of  cigar  an 
and  remarking  upon  the  affinity  of  taste.  7*hei 
affinity.  We  may  admire  the  perfume  of  the 
bag,  without  wishing  to  masticate  the  fabri 
and  the  smoke  of  the  pastille  may  be  grateful, 
are  not  required  to  thrust  the  pdle  tPodeur  in 
hollow  tooth. 

A  tobacco  chewer  should  never  degrade  gooi 
by  using  it  as  a  potable ;  a  three-center  of  oli 
good  enough  to  mix  with  tobacco  water,  to  woi 
fiery  throats. 

XXVII.  It  ia  a  common  opinion  widi  the  wi 
worldly  wise,  that  a  man  is  not  to  be  treated  wl 
not  look  yon  in  the  fiMse  while  he  is  talking 
Nodking  exemplifies  the  &Uacy  of  popular  adi 
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coMpleldf  M  ihii  little  phme.    A  confident  ecoun- 1  pared  roceptionB  would  evince.    A  dirty  home  Im  aa 
drd  will  look  into  the  **  depdu  of  yoar  eyee,"  and  I  bad  as  a  foul  tongue,  and  it  is  bettor  to  see  your  wife 


pidt  yior  pocket  at  the  aaine  time ;  be  muat  indeed 
be  a  poor  awindler  who  ii  afraid  to  face  bia  prey. 
TIm  meek  and  piouB  Additoo  never  looked  any  one 
in  tiie  face,  yet  he  wsi  sever  suspected  of  picking 
poekeii,  child  stealing,  or  forgery.  But  Peter  looked 
ftwoingly  opoa  the  countenance  of  Jesus  when  he 
betrayed  bis  master  with  a  kiss,  and  the  rascally  se- 
dncar  gases  with  a  meretricious  fbndneai  upon  the  viz- 
iMiy  of  his  viciim,  while  the  poor  innocent  droops  her 
cjaa  under  the  eflects  of  his  ardent  glance. 

IXVIIL    If  3foa  are  compelled  to  attend  a  party 
ivhere  deep  drinking  may  be  expected,  listen  to  my 
adviee^  and  I  can  exhibit  a  means  of  escape  that  will 
eoabls  you  to  enjoy  your  fair  allowance  of  wine,  and 
'ifilkhome  steadily  when  your  friends  are  under  the 
table,  or  floundering  in  the  kennel    Remember,  that 
1  Mntion  it  as  applicable  only  in  cases  of  necessity, 
ftc  eueaive  drinking  is  now«a-days  considered  prodi- 
gisvly  vulgar  and  bestiaL    The  line  of  regimen  is 
BBple,  but  must  be  strictly  observed.    Read  over  the 
leeQDd  item  in  my  first  lesson  ;  it  will  instruct  you 
nlMt  wine  to  drink  during  dinner,  and  when.    If  a 
friend  lends  you  a  difierent  sort  of  wine  to  that  which 
yoQ  are  drinking,  request  the  favor  of  pledging  him  in 
yoor  own — it  is  a  frequent  and  desirable  practice. 
Remember  that,  if  you  mix  your  wine  otherwise  than 
•pecified  in  that  item,  yon  are  a  gone  case.    You  may 
take  fiih,  but  beware  of  the  sauce— avoid  all  vegota- 
blei,  aod  discard  your  soup  if  you  perceive  the  taste 
of  a  Tfgetable  infusion.    All  salads  are  included  in 
the  prohibition.    Eat  heartily  of  plain  roast  or  boiled 
neat,  with  plenty  of  crusty  bread.    Touch  not  pie 
Qor  podding,  ner  any  portion  of  the  dessert.    Avoid 
all  malt  liquor,  and  drink  no  more  water  than  you  re- 
quire.   Sit  still ;  laugh  as  little  as  you  can  ;  talk  only 
wheD  you  are  compelled ;  and,  above  all,  beware  of 
*iogiog  or  speechilying.    Kibble  a  cracker  now  and 
then ;  stick  closely  to  the  olives,  and  if  you  feel  a  sick- 
^ineii  of  taste,  refresh  your  palate  with  a  pinch  of 
coDfflon  table  salL    Stir  not  from  your  seat,  if  you 
^an  help  it,  and  studiously  avoid  all  smoking  or  snuff 
l%kifig.    By  attending  to  these  remarks  you  may  do 
CtMBiderable  duty  in  a  hard  party — but  the  beat  way 
^  aToid  drunkenness  is  to  flee  the  path  of  tempta- 
tion. 

XXIX.  If  a  virtoons  woman  is  a  crown  to  her  hns- 

^^•Bd,  as  the  Psalmist  says,  be  sure  that  a  sluttish  one 

^  a  circle  of  thorns  to  her  partner's  heart    If  you  are 

c^  the  point  of  marriage,  and  fancy  that  your  fair  ono 

^^^ben  out  of  the  World's  eye,  indulges  in  a  slatternly 

«1  jmrrangement  of  dress,  or  that  she  is  not  soflSciently 

^v^aent  in  hsrslavements,  or  even  has  a  propensity  to 

linen  and  lie-abouts,  pause  in  your  proceedings,  and 

>V)te  her  coodiilR  with  atteigive  eye.     If  you  satisfy 

y^unelf  of  her  slatternly  habits,  fi^low  the  example  of 

^ua  Patch,  and  leap  into  the  boiling  cataract  of  Nia- 

fui,  bat  do  net  aitenpC  to  oavigale  the  stormy  wa- 

^•n  of  this  life  with  a  dirly*  iU-kept  craft    If  lovers 

^i«U  bat  pop  in  unexpectedly  upon  theb  dearies,  and 

«iteh  ibem  occaaioiiany  in  didialnlle»  they  would 

know  Mie  of  their  hiblti  thin  twenty  formally  pre- 


clean  her  teeth  than  play  on  the  guitar.  The  love- 
liest  of  her  sex  could  not  effect  a  hole  in  my  heart  if 
she  had  a  hole  in  her  stocking ;  neatly  and  sweetly 
dressed  is  better  than  gauds  and  dirt;  a  clean  while 
hand  is  finer  than  a  foul  and  jewelled  finger — and  a 
wife  who  simply  braids  her  own  hair,  looks  better  in 
my  eyes  than  the  slut  who  pins  on  the  greasy  curls 
of  another  woman's  poll.  Slatternly  housewives  ore 
always  termigants,  and  generally  devote  their  decline 
of  life  to  the  service  of  the  rum  bottle. 

XXX.  The  man  who  despises  his  neighbor  because 
he  professes  a  difilerent  creed,  is  destitute  of  the  founda- 
tion of  all  religion— a  reverence  lor  the  work  of  his 
Creator.    The  various  sects  of  religion  may  be  com- 
pared to  many  streams  of  living  water   flowing  from 
the  mountain  land ;  some  of  them  dash  with  rapid 
currents  over  the  obstructions  in  their  course,  and  bear 
down  opposition  by  the  impetuosity  of  their  stipara* 
Others  glide  with  gentle  ripple  through  pi  pi  lint  Vales 
artd  flowery  banks,  sparkling  with  joy  in  th»  beams  of 
the  morning  sun,  and  reflecting  back  (he  lustrous  beau- 
ties of  the  star-lit  sky.    Others  again  steal  with  dark 
and  slender  tide  along  the  most  rugged  and  desolate 
tracks — "  beneath  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs;" 
occasionally  wrecking  the  adventurous  voyagers  that 
trust   their  gloomy  streams,  by   hurling   them  over 
some  unexpected  precipice,  and  dashing  their  hopes 
beneath  the  cataract's  foam«     The  water  of  some  of 
the  streams  is  pure  and  clear— others  possess  a  muddy 
quality — a  slimy  taint,  that  mars  the  tobte  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  and  clouds  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
and  heart.  But  all  the  rivers  ultimately  gain  the  open 
sea;  and  if  we  do  but  steadfastly  pursue  the  track  that 
we  conceive  to  bo  correct,  and  stick  honestly  to  the 
navigation  of  our  own  vessels,  without  endeavoring 
to  run  down  our  neighbor's  craft,  or  to  run  up  other 
people's  creeks  with  evil  designs,  we  shall  eventually 
cross  the  wide  unfailiomablo  ocean,  and  obtain  snug 
anchorage  in  the  haven  of  our  hopes. 

XXXI.  If  you  have  accustomed  your  stomach  to 
late  suppers,  be  assured  that  n  br)wl  of  water  gruel  is 
the  most  grateful  and  wholesome  preparation.  It  can 
bo  made  particularly  palatable,  and  is  recommended 
by  Kitchener  as  the  best  breakfast  or  supper  for  the 
rational  epicure.  I  can  si)eok  from  experience  of  its 
good  <iuaiities  in  the  latter  use.  It  is  satisfying  with 
out  overloading,  easy  of  digestion,  and  remarkably 
soothing  and  comforting  to  an  irritated  stomach.  One 
table  spoonful  (two,  if  you  prefer  tlic  gruel  pretty 
thick,)  of  oat  meal,  intimately  mixed  with  three  of  eold 
water,  and  gradually  commingled  with  a  pint  of  boil- 
ing milk  (water  if  you  like)  will  make,  afler  simmer- 
ing for  a  few  minutes,  a  bowl  of  capital  gruel.  Let 
it  stand,  and  skim  it — you  may  add  almost  every  pos- 
sible condiment,  if  you  please,  but  sugar  and  butter 
are  the  most  healthy  and  toothsome.  Broth,  instead  of 
water,  makes  an  agreeable  crowd  ie  kind  of  mixture^ 
and  a  glass  of  brandy  or  v^ine,  with  sugar,  nutmeg,  or 
ginger,  will  be  found  of  service  when  the  inside  ia 
out  of  Older.  A  tea  spoonful  of  Epsom  salt,  and  a 
lump  of  butter,  will  gWe  tn  vq«y\aia  (v^asi^AX^  \a  ^^ 
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groel,  and  be  (band  of  glorious  tervice  oiler  a  liard 
day*8  drinking. 

XXXII.  However  heartily  we  may  contemn  the 
opinions  of  another,  let  us  remember  that  we  are  not 
bound  to  despise  the  author  of  the  opinions.  It  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  separate  ourotyections,  but  good  land 
may  produce  weeds,  and  no  man  despises  a  Ane  or- 
chard because  he  has  been  once  disappointed  in  the 
CBop. 

XXXni.  Suffer  no  familiarity  from  your  domestics, 
0P  eventually  jrou  will  have  to  wait  upon  yourself* 
Let  them,  from  the  first  moment  that  they  enter  your 
employ,  understand  that  your  orders  are  invariably  to 
be  executed  to  the  best  of  their  abilities,  and  with  a 
prompt  celerity  that  will  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  re* 
petition  of  your  directions.  A  gentleman  will  ever  be 
known  by  his  conduct  to  his  servants;  in  that  respect  he 
is  particular  never  to  misbehave  himself.  A  general 
equanimity  of  temper,  and  moderate  kindness  of  man* 
aer,  will  beget  more  respect  than  a  sideboard  of  plate, 
or  a  ddDy  ptrade  of  bank  and  check  books.  The  con- 
Yentional  ibrms  of  modem  society  have  supeneded 


the  oecesaity  of  Chesterfieldian  instmetMO,  but  d 
good  old  lord  was  generally  correct  in  his  mof 
minutiae ;  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the  oooift 
of  his  domestics,  and  enjoyed  the  eflects  in  being  w< 
served  and  beloved  by  every  one  in  his  employ.  £ 
lefl  handsome  legacies  to  many  d  his  servants,  com 
dering  them,  as  he  expressed  it,  his  inferion  but  in  tl 
gift  of  fortune — ^yet  he  exacted  and  o^^ned  a  rigc 
ous  discharge  of  their  various  duties. 

XXXIV.  Wine  is  frequently  deterioated  in  its  qua 
ty  by  the  way  in  which  it  is  iced.  Mouaseuz  Chai 
pagne  may,  without  injury,  be  poured  over  the  fiozi 
chrystal — its  rapid  effervescence  preserves  the  vina 
spirit  from  injury,  and  instantly  mingles  the  melt 
water  with  the  wine.  But  port,  claret,  borgoDc 
madeira,  and  sherry,  are  completely  neutralized 
having  t^e  ice  put  into  the  body  of  the  wine.  K 
the  bottle  or  decanter,  well  stopped,  be  placed  in  a 
ice  tub— not  too  long,  but  for  a  sufficient  time— -lei 
stand  for  a  few  minutes  before  using,  and  the  mdA 
evaporation  will  cool  the  liquor  more  completely  tim 
an  hour's  immersion  in  the  vefrigerator.  B. 


TO      THE      AMERICAN      EAGLE. 


Bird  of  the  proud  and  freo! 
With  a  falt*ring  harp  and  fiogera  trembling. 
And  hidden  thought  in  iiaste  assembling. 
Like  bright  thoughts  in  a  midnight  dream, 
With  a  feeling  wild  at  the  startling  theme, 

I  chant  my  lay  to  thee. 

Thy  home  is  on  the  mountain  height — 

On  the  tall  tree's  utmost  peak. 
Where  the  frozen  snow  in  the  sun  beams  bright. 

And  the  wind  howls  shrill  and  bleak. 
Thou  sittcst  alone  in  thy  glory  there, 

A  proud  and  dauntless  thing ; 
Thy  full  breast  bar'd  to  the  mountain  air, 

As  thou  plumest  thy  dark  gray  wing. 

See !  the  golden  sun  uprearing 

High  his  beamy  head. 
From  the  stormy  wave  careering. 

Over  Ocean's  bed  : 
See  the  rays  of  light  advancing 

Up  the  cloud-rob'd  sky. 
Tinged  with  richest  hues,  and  dancing 

Thro*  their  home  on  high! 


Oh,  the  lingering  joy  that  thrills  us, 

As  we  gue  and  gaze, 
And  the  rushing  thought  that  fflb 

In  th«  siu's  bright  blaze ; 


When  we  mkrk  the  ocean  heaving 

On  hor  rock-bound  coast, 
And  some  noble  vessel  cleaving — 

Brave  tbo'  tempest  tost ! 

But  the  bird  of  the  mountain  peak,  leaving  her  nest 
With  her  pinions  wide  stretched  to  the  sky. 

Free — unfettered  by  man — by  the  air  unoppreased- 
And  the  sun  glancing  bright  in  her  eye  { — 

She  heeds  not  the  flame  tho'  it  blaze  in  its  might — 

Her  course  is  still  onward — still  onward  her  flight. 

The  storm-king  is  out,  and  his  myrmidons  rave ; 
The  lightnings  dance  wildly  o'er  mountain  and  wan 
ThD  thunder's  loud  voice  thro'  the  heav'ns  peals  dee 
And  the  shadows  of  night  on  the  pure  clouds  sleep 

But  that  bird  on  the  air. 

Poised  calmly,  is  there;  ' 
And  she  shrieks  a  wild  scream  to  the  murmuring  bli 
As  fierce  thro'  the  heavens  its  fary  is  cast. 

Bird  of  the  proud  and  free ! 
\yell  may  a  nation  boast  of  thee. 
Thou  symbol  proud  of  Liberty! — 
And  on  her  banner's  topmost  height. 
Place  thy  bright  image— Biu>  of  Miqet! 


Alt. 


Columbia,  Pa. 
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TO    SOLOMON    BEN    ISRAEL    OF    JERUSALEM. 


LETTER    HI. 

New  York.  July .  1836. 

Av  old  acquaintance  with  whom  I  had  considerable 
JBtefcoarie,  many  yean  since,  in  Vienna,  has  found  me 
out  here,  and  this  has  led  to  some  curious  incidents, 
which  I  must  now  proceed  to  relate. 

I  was  sitting  ono  evening  in  my  parlor,  in  the 
second  itory  of  the  hotel,  looking  out  of  the  window 
npoQ  the  multitudes  who  were  thronging  the  streets  on 
their  way  to  some  meeting  or  spectacle,  when  Jona- 
thin  suddenly  opened  the  door,  and  ushered  in  the  in- 
dividual ahove  mentioned,  Mr.  Myers,  of  Vienna.  lie 
etme  forward,  and  grasping  both  my  hands  at  once, 
eickiffled — 

"Count  Braunscher,  my  dear  sir,  how  happy  I  am 
to  see  you." 

Now,  friend  Solomon,  I  assure  you  that  this  title 
actoallj  and  rightfully  belongs  to  me,  and  not  only  so, 
hot  it  is  almotit  the  only  one  among  the  ton  thousand 
aliases  under  which  I  have  passed  at  difiercnt  times, 
to  vvhich  I  have  any  legitisaate  title  whatever.    You 
Dost  know,  that  having,  among  other  acquirements, 
Bttde  myself  a  proficient  in  surgery,  and  being  in  the 
P*wic9  -thereof  on  a  certain  time  in   the  city  of 
*^iconi,  I  was  enabled  to  render  an  important  ser- 
vice hf  performing  a  diflicult  operation  wiih  success 
open  a  member  of  the  royal  family.    Fur  this  ser- 
^^ce,  it  pleased  the  emperor,  without  any  solicitation 
^  my  part,  to  confer  upon  mo  an  estate,  and   to 
^baoge  my  humble  designation  of  Mr.  Pfaffer,  to  the 
^lla  of  Count  Braunscher.    This  annoyed  me  a  good 
^«al,  because   it  brought   me   into   notice,  and  set 
^^rious  people  to  inquiring  about  a  great  many  mat* 
'ers  which   I  was  anxious  to  conceal,     I  lx)re  it  a 
**>onth  or  two,  and  then  abruptly  left  the  city  and  the  ; 
^Opire.    Now,  this  Mr.  Myers  knew  me  both  before 
^^  after  this  event.    lie  is  rather  a  humorous  indivi- 
^oal,  and  his  visits  to  my  lonely  apartments  were  ac- 
^^Pttble,  as  they  aerved  to  while  oway  many  heavy 
^^fs.    One  of  his  propensities  was  not  much  to  my 
**»te,  and  that  was  a  fondness  for  practical  jokes, 
^^'^eae,  however,  were  generally  harmless,  and  as  ho 
*^«<J  never  ventured  to  play  them  off  upon  myself,  his 
*^*M^lives  respecting  them  were  quite  amusing. 

Vou  may  well  suppose  that  his  sudden  salutation 
e  me  start  A  moment  only  passed  before  I  re- 
^^"^*8ni»d  him,  however,  and  I  then,  of  coune,  instantly 
*^^<2overed  from  my  embarrassment,  and  expressed  a 
^^e%t  deal  of  pleasure  at  seeing  him. 

**  Bot  how,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  wonderful,*' 

I,  **  came  yoo  to  find  me  out  f* 
**  Oh,**  he  replied,  **  I  aaw  you  sitting  at  a  window 
,  aal  pasedi  with  A  party  oo  honebeck  thia  mom- 
^^S*  I  CMid not  flop  to  oone in Iheo.  Batlembfsced 


the  earliest  opportunity  of  coming  here,  and  inquiring 
for  you." 

*'  Well,  that  does  not  account  for  your  finding  me 
out,  for  you  might  have  inquired  for  me  by  my  own 
title  from  this  evening  till  next  year,  without  learning 
my  whereabout.*' 

"  Very  true ;  so  when  the  landlord  said  there  was 
no  Count  Braunscher  hero.  I  took  it  for  granted  you 
might  have  received  some  later  title  by  which  you 
were  now  known.  I  therefore  proceeded  to  describe 
your  person  with  great  exactness — your  large,  broad 
forehead,  piercing  black  eyes,  thick,  black,  clustering 
hair,  firmly  closed  iip.s,  and  your  commanding  height, 
would  identify  you  any  v%here.  The  landlord  said 
there  was  exactly  such  a  man  in  No.  G,  but  his  name 
was  Smith.  So  I  dcbired  to  be  shown  to  Mr.  Smith's 
room,  and  hero  I  am." 

"  Well,  I  om  glad  it's  no  worse.  You  must  know 
I  am  travelling  incog,  just  now,  and  you  will  not  be- 
tray me,  of  course." 

"Faith,"  replied  Myers,  "I  believe  that  is  past 
praying  for,  for  I  told  tho  landlord  that  you  were 
Count  Braunscher,  and  he  has  unquestionably  spread 
the  news  all  over  tho  house  long  before  this." 

"  Well,  it  is  no  great  matter  at  any  rate,  for  as  we 
are  in  a  republican  country,  the  people  will  care 
nothing  about  roo  or  my  title ;  and  I  shall  pass  along 
as  quietly  under  tho  title  of  Count  Braunscher,  as 
under  the  moro  undistinguished  appellation  of  Mister 
Smith." 

"  My  deor  Count,  that  shows  just  how  much  yon 
know  of  these  republicans.  If  they  have  a  passion  in 
this  world,  it  is  for  titles.  Every  man  who  holds  a 
commission  in  tho  militia,  is  absurd  enough  to  permit 
the  title  of  Captain,  of  Ensign,  or  General,  or  Corporal, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  be  proHxed  permanently  to  his 
name,  though  he  may  only  havo  worn  his  epaulettes 
on  ono  training  day  in  his  life  time.  A  man  who  is 
•  Judge'  for  three  months,  is '  Judge'  for  tho  rest  of  his 
days,  and  the  term  '  esquire'  is  used  on  the  outside  of 
letters,  and  at  tho  heads  of  shop  bills  as  indiscrimi- 
nately OS  *  Mister'  itself  Every  body  is  esquire  here 
by  courtesy,  and  for  an  individual  to  decline  tho  title 
simply  because  he  has  no  actual  right  to  it,  would  be 
considered  quite  squeamish.  Tho  rich,  who  ape  the 
Europeans  in  dress,  style  of  living,  equipages,  &c. 
envy  them  immeasurably  their  titles  of  nobility;  and 
the  very  men  whom  you  hear  lauding  to  the  skies 
their  republican  institutions,  would  gladly,  if  they 
could,  attach  to  their  names  a  string  of  titles  as  long 
as  that  of  a  Russian  noble,  or  Spanish  grandee  of  the 
first  class.** 

"  Well,  that  may  be  all  very  true,  but  I  don't  see 
how  it  touches  the  present  case,  at  all.  Tha^  caxJi 
have  my  title,  if  the^f  Aike  \\  «^«t  to  xd»i^,  «&di  ^ 
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they  will,  of  coane,  give  themseWee  no  troable  about 


me 


>» 


"  Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  yoar  loul,  Count. 
Am  they  cannot  have  titles  of  nobility  themselvee,  they 
look  upon  them  aa  something  infinitely  honorable  and 
desirable,  and  resolve  to  honor,  with  all  their  might, 
those  who  are  more  fortunate  than  they  are  in  this 
respect,  ft,  therefore,  happens,  that  when  they  behold 
an  actual  live  nobleman,  they  "  think  their  very  e'en 
enriched  ;*  and  they  resolve  to  do  him  all  possible 
honor  and  homage.  Since  being  a  noble  is  out  of  the 
question,  being  visited  on  terms  of  equality  by  a  noble 
most  answer  the  purp<jto.  This  confen  all  the  no* 
bility  of  the  European  sort  to  which  an  American  can 
aspire  ,*  and  this  he  will  have  at  any  cost*' 

"  This  is  all  a  very  pretty  and  ingenious  theory  of 
yours,  friend  Myen;  but  I  think  it  can  hardly  be 
true.  Jonathan,*'  continued  I,  turning  to  Long,  who 
had  been  sitting  quietly  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
**  Oh,  I  fbigot.  Mr.  Myera,  let  me  introduce  3rou  to 
my  secretary,  Mr.  Long.*' 

After  the  introduction  was  over,  I  resumed  the  sub- 
ject *'  Mr.  Long,  is  it  true,  what  Mr.  Myera  has  been 
saying  about  your  countrymen  ?" 

**  Why,"  replied  Jonathan,  drawling  the  word  out, 
so  as  to  give  himself  time  to  think — "  Why,  Count,  I 
don't  know  particularly  about  the  last  part  of  what 
Mr.  Myera  said;  but  all  he  has  been  telling  you 
about  the  captains  and  judges,  and  squires,  and  so  on, 
is  as  true  as  the  book  of  Job.  There  are  now  in  the 
town  of  Waterborough  thirteen  captains,  five  majon, 
four  colonels,  two  generals,  three  judges,  and  more 
squires  than  you  could  uhake  a  stick  at  I'm  a  leftenant 
mjrself;  but  the  folks  about  here  don't  know  it,  and 
yon  can't  think  how  odd  it  seemed,  when  I  firat  got 
here,  to  be  called  plain  Mister,  when  I  had  so  long 
been  used  to  being  called  Leilenant  Long  at  home. 
You  alwa]rs  call  me  Jonathan,  you  know,  when  we 
are  alone  together.  Count,  but  I  don't  mind  that,  be- 
cause you  and  I  are  particular  friends." 

"But  do  you  think  your  countrymen  really  like 
these  empty  titles,  or  is  it  only  an  absurd  custom, 
which  has  become  sanctioned  by  lime." 

**  Well,  I  guess  they  like  it.  Because  this  being  a 
liberty  country,  where  all  are  equal,  and  every  one 
does  pretty  much  as  he  pleases,  if  the  having  of  titles 
vraa  any  way  disagreeable,  people  would  lay  them 
aside  of  their  own  accord." 

**  But  the  very  circumstance  of  your  being  free  and 
equal,  makes  it  absurd  for  you  to  insist  on  marks  of 
distinction,  which  have  no  foundation  in  fact  The 
train*baiid  soldier  may  very  properly  call  his  captain 
by  his  title  while  on  parade;  but  the  moment  he 
throws  off  his  uniform — worn  perhaps  twice  a  year^ 
he  becomes  a  simple  citizen,  and  should  be  styled  ac- 
cordingly." 

"  Not  as  you  knows  on.  Count  '  Captain  once,  cap- 
tain always,'  is  an  old  saying  all  along  shore ;  and  3rou 
might  sit  there  reasoning  and  arguing  from  now  till 
to-morrow  morning,  and  you  would  never  convince 
1116  that  a  man  was  any  the  wone  republican  for  hav- 
ing A  handle  to  his  name.  My  eyes!  Why,  ain't 
'  A0y»  Ofaieral  Washington,  and  Gineral  Jackion,  and 


Gineral  Layfayette.    Was  there  ever  any  bi 
publicans  since  creation  than  them  f" 

"  There !"  interposed  Myen, "  yon  sm,  it  is 
I  told  you ;  Mr.  Long  is  a  fair  represantativ 
country.  He  has  called  you  Count  ten  times, 
he  never  knew  you  by  the  title  till  this  hour, 
maintains,  with  true  republican  consntency.  tl 
of  inequality  are  the  very  quinteacence  of  lib< 
equality.    That  is  the  American  doctrine,  exa 

*'  StUl,"  I  penisted,  <"  I  do  not  see  that  this 
feet  me,  for  there  are  but  two  or  three  person 
city  who  know  me  at  all,  and  they  will  not  t 
surd  as  to  vary  their  treatment  of  mo  for  and 
cident  as  a  title.  I  do  not  believe  I  diall  be  i 
with  visitora,  after  all." 

"  Well,"  replied  Myen,  "  we  can  settle  tl 
tion  in  the  old  way.  You  remember  we  use 
a  wager  whenever  a  case  of  doubt  occurred  in 
That  is  the  custom  here,  too.  When  atgume 
the  Americans  lay  a  wager,  and  the  discussion 
waived  till  time  has  settled  the  point  I  y 
you  a  thousand  guineas  that  you  will  be  calk 
one  hundred  people  that  you  do  not  know  froc 
between  now  and  next  Saturday  night  That 
five  days." 

*•  Done !" 

"  Done !    Take  out  your  pencil  now,  and 
both  make  a  memorandum.    That's  right.  Mi 
do  you  do  the  same." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Jonathan,  "it's  always  bes 
every  thing  down  in  writing.     It  saves  dispu 

"  Well,  how  have  you  got  it  written," 

"  Why,  I  have  got  it  minnitted  dov%7i  here 
and  white,  that  you  bet  Count  Braunscher 
creation  shall  call  upon  him  between  now  an 
day  night." 

"One  hundred  persons!    One  hundred  pen 

"Oh,  well,  it's  all  the  s^me." 

"  No,  it  is  not  all  the  same.    You  must 
reckoning.     You  must  take  care  of  the  cards 
left,  and  keep  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  wl 
said  I. 

"  Very  well,  Count,  I  will  attend  to  it." 

These  arrangements  being  completed,  su| 
brought  in,  and  after  sitting  and  talking  • 
scenes  and  old  times  xery  pleasantly  for  an 
took  leave,  and  I  retired  to  bed,  little  dreami 
toil  and  trouble  that  was  in  store  for  me. 


LETTER    IV. 

The  next  morning  after  my  unexpected  i 
with  Myera,  I  was  preparing  to  take  a  gig  rii 
Jonathan  entered  with  a  handful  of  cards,  w 
been  left  for  Count  Braunscher.  "  Jonathan, 
"  do  you  know  any  of  these  people  7" 

"  I  know  about  them.  Count  I  hear  thf 
mentioned,  and  their  business,  and  ao  on.'* 

"Well,  who  is  this  Augustua  W.  Scamp T 
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"Ob,  UMt*8  yoDDg  Mr.  Seanpi  ton  of  the  wnior 
fMitMff  in  the  gicM  firai  of  Scamp  and  Company. 
Ikf  Mj  be  k  a  great  blow^at ;  keeps  race  hones, 
aodiooD." 

"A  preckme  aoquaintanoe,  fraljr*  tor  a  man  of  my 

fttbte.    What  the  deril  put  it  into  kit  head  to  call  V* 

"Why,  I  euppow  he  thought  yoa,  being  a  Count, 

-^nf  up  to  a  thing  or  twa    Perhaps  he  in  looking 

Arwird  to  the  raeea  and  betting." 

*Well.  wo  will  endeaTor  to  lake  care  of  oor> 
odf «•.    Bat  who  m  this  George  W.  Splash  f" 

"He  is  the  junior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Dssh, 
aplsih,  and  Co.   Great  boose.    Do  an  immense  busi- 
am.    Worth  I  don't  know  bow  many  millions  V* 
"  We  shall  see.    Well,  who  is  Colonel  Corpus  l" 
"He  is  a  retired  tailor  who  holds  a  comminii)n  in 
ihe  Biiiiia  and  gives  eicellpnt  dinnerB.'* 
"Where  do  you  learn  about  iheie  people  V* 
"  In  the  bar  room  and  reading  room.     While  1  am 
jcaliof  the  newspaper,  I  hear  more  character!  over- 
knled  then  would  ihinglo  a  mectin*  houie.     If  there 
iiioy  one  you  want  to  know  about  that  I  have  not 
beud  mentioned,  I  can  inquire  of  the  bar-keeper,  and 
icun  io  two  minutes.    The  bar-keeper  of  this  hotel 
kooai  every  body  that  is  in  this  city,  or  ever  comes 
toil" 

l%e  cards  were  flung  into  a  basket  on  the  centre- 

(able,  and  wo  went  on  our  ride.   On  returning,  I  was 

presented  with   another  heap  of  cards   by  tho  bar- 

^per,  all  marked,  *'ibr  Count  Braunscher,"  and  on 

looking  into  tho  book  ibr  entries,  I  found  my  titlo 

''o^y  Uaaooed  there,  with  the  addition,  "  from  Vien- 

■^^    I  had  scarcely  got  seated  in  my  room,  before  a 

^iaiior  wss  announced,  who  introduced  himself,  and 

^^^red  BO  till  several  others  came   in,  and   thus  1 

^^%s  detained  till  dinner.    After  dinner,  till  evening, 

^he  same  thing  was  kept  up  so  that  I  could  not  get  a 

^liaace  to  move  out.    Myers,  who  wos  at  the  bottom 

^^  all  this,  kept  out  of  my  way  till  evening,  when  he 

^^■M  with  a  long  hypocritical  face,  regretting  the 

^'QuUe  and  vexation  I  had  incurred  by  his  unlucky 

^ijtaAr.    1  felt  satisfied  that  there  wss  no  mistake  in 

^^  case,  and  that  the  etpotd  was  wholly  unnecessary  ; 

^Ot  this  opinion  I  kept  to  myself.    The  fact  was  thai 

<^«,  judging  by  my  retired  and  sensitive  habits  at  Vi- 

sapposed  that  I  was  a  nervous  man,  who  could 

thrown  into  an  amusing  state  of  ludicrous  distress, 

'Vid  SMsyad  to  play  off  one  of  his  practical  jokes 

>  pen  me.    I  resolved,  therefore,  to  disappoint  him,  to 

^xstain  my  new  and  unexpected  honors  with  dignity 

IKopriety.    Fool  that  he  was!    He  did  not  know 

St  I  was  born  a  prince  in  Israel ;  that  I  had  breathed 

aunosphere  of  courts  in  every  part  of  Europe  and 

His,  and  that  every  item  of  ancient  and   modem 

iqnette  was  completely  at  my  finger  emis.    Indeed, 

am  never  mora  at  my  ease  than  when  thrown 

*^^ts  situations  in  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  assert 

t  of  that  dignity  which  was  my  birth-right. 

bad  in  truth  soiprised  mo,  and  was  in'  a  fair  way 

win  his  wager.    I  ww  resolved  to  surprise  him. 

^^  had  ntrt  the  least  knowledge  of  my  wealth  or  re- 

enpposiBf  that  tha  llttlo  tmmpafy  estate  of 

\wad  By  mftant  ftoaib^jaiai  oTm/  pn- 1 


fessioB  of  surgery,  must  constitute  all  my  property.  I 
afterwards  learnt  that  he  had  diligently  spread  among 
his  numerous  acquaintance  in  the  city,  the  report  that 
1  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  nobles  in  Europe ;  (not  fkr 
out  there  ;)  had  («mc  here  to  travel  in  a  quiet  way ; 
hut  was  so  good-natured  and  popular  in  my  msmieni* 
that  any  citiaan,  with  a  decent  coat  on,  might  eaU 
upon  me  without  giving  ofifence.  As  an  AoStrian  na* 
ble  is  somewhat  of  a  rarity  here,  his  recommendatidii 
look  with  a  vengeance.  He  had  made  up  half  hia 
nmober  the  first  day. 

When  he  called,  late  in  the  evening,  I  had  imt 
succeeded  in  bowing  out  my  last  visitor.  I  listened 
to  his  spology  Ibr  occasioning  me  so  much  trouble 
with  great  gravity,  and  then  replied  with  an  air  of 
resignation,  that  the  thing  could  not  be  helped  now; 
and  since  a  noble  I  must  be^  there  remained  nothing 
but  to  play  out  the  character  with  propriety. 

"  I  suppose  that  their  calls  must  be  returned,"  said. 
I,  "  and  for  that  purpose  I  must  have  a  carriage,  coach- 
roan  and  footman.  Some  more  servants  will  be  no« 
cessary,  and  larger  apartments  than  1  occupy  here* 
Now  as  you  have  brought  me  into  this  unpleasant 
situation.  I  must  claim  your  assistance  in  getting  oat 
of  it  with  credit" 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  afiiird  it,"  replied  Myers, 
elevating  his  eyebrows  i-onsiJcrahly  at  the  proposed 
extent  of  my  operations.  He  undertook  to  procure  « 
carriage,  horKes,  and  servants,  and  to  obtain  a  largo 
suite  of  apartments  in  one  of  (he  most  fashionable  board- 
ing houses.  The  next  thing  was  to  arrange  the  matter 
of  drees  according  to  my  rank  and  wealth.  I  decided^ 
aflcr  Myers  had  left  mo,  to  appear  in  a  plain  black 
suit,  neat  but  fashionable,  and  as  I  happened  to  havo 
plenty  of  diamonds  with  me,  1  resolved  tomaketheso 
the  only  mark  of  distinction.  I  therefore  selected  « 
watch,  eye  gloss,  snuff-lwz,  ringR,  breast  pin,  dec.,  aU 
thickly  studded  with  large  brilliants.  I  put  Jonathan, 
also,  into  plain  black,  and  gave  him  some  ^-aluaUe 
diamond  ornaments  for  his  constant  wear,  resolving  to 
limit  his  services  in  future  to  those  of  private  secra- 
tar>' ;  which  means,  in  the  present  ease,  3rou  know,  a; 
companion  who  never  has  any  WTiting  to  do  for  hia 
employer.  In  three  days  we  were  ready  to  retttrit 
call:*,  ami  accept  invitations  to  dinner  and  oTanias 
parties. 

Yon  may  readily  suppose  that  if  these  primitivw 
republicans  called  upon  me  in  doiens  upon  tho  bars 
intimation  of  my  title,  that  they  came  in  scores  whett 
I  displayed  such  indubitable  evidence  of  wealth  and 
importance.  I^ong  before  the  week  was  up,  Myaia 
had  won  his  wager.  All  sorts  of  people  came  to 
me;  merrhants,  lawyers,  doctors,  learned  profe 
authors,  and  militia  generals.  Then  followed  the  din- 
ner ond  tea-parties,  where  wc,  that  is  Jonathan  and 
mj^self,  for  we  were  insoperable,  became  regular  UoOi. 
The  gravity  and  nonrhalanc9  with  which  he  played 
his  pari  were  inexprenibly  amusing  to  roe ;  and  tha 
marked  attention  which  he  received  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  with  tho  most  perfect  indifiSirenca,  fhxB 
people  of  great  pretensions,  would  have  turned  tha 
head  of  almost  any  other  individual  wiMicv  ^^  msBHa 
circumstancea.  I  hidg\vanoai\V»x3oiaAMU^^iMiii^ 
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«n  AmerictD,  had  travelled  with  roe;  meaning  to 
Haarlem,  Hoboken,  Ac.  The  ladiee,  who  were  re- 
markably attentive  to  him,  determined  among  them- 
selvea,  in  coniideration  of  hii  diamonds,  and  his  noble 
connexion,  and  his  good  looks,  to  set  down  his  provin- 
cialisms in  conversation  and  manners,  as  a  joke,  as- 
aoroed  for  oddity ;  a  sort  of  masquerade  dress,  which 
his  highneis's  private  secretary  thought  proper  to  at- 
aome. 

Jonathan  took  their  measure  with  more  accuracy. 
He  examined  all  their  pretensions  with  strict  refer- 
ence to  his  ultimate  standards  of  matrnnly  and  maid- 
enly worth,  Mrs.  Squire  Jones  and  her  daughter.  So 
far  as  the  New  York  belies  conformed  with  these,  tlicy 
"were  excellent  and  praiseworthy ;  when  they  fell  short, 
neither  youth,  nor  beanty,  nor  diamonds  could  save 
them  from  his  secret,  and  sometimes  his  open  con- 
demnation. 

Right  merrily  did  we  go  through  the  round  of  dis- 
aipation.  We  ate  dinners  and  supi-ers,  we  danced, 
we  rode,  we  sailed,  we  saw  lions,  we,  I  dare  say, 
broke  hearts,  and  wo  saw  **goo(l  society."  with 
the  singular  advantage  of  being  the  "  observed  of  all 
observers." 

You  will  be  curious  to  know  what  estimate  I  form- 
ed of  the  society  into  which   I  was  thus  thrown.     I 
reply  that  I  find  much  to  be  plcaBed  with,  and  much  to 
censure.  The  American  fashionables  would  be  far  more 
agreeable  and  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  strangers  if 
they  had  more  nationality  and  more  self  respect — if 
they  would  exhibit  less  anxiety  about  the  opinions  of 
foreigners  respecting  their  country ;  and  less  fondness 
for  imitating  foreigners  in  precisely  those  things  which 
are  least  worthy  of  imitation.   The  American  fashion- 
ables are  ridiculous  in  their  admiration  for  titles,  and 
foreign  visitors  of  oil  aotla,  and  in  their  imitation  of 
foreign  fashions  and  extravagance.    They  are  always 
respectable  when  they  act  like  republicans,  which 
they  are;  and  always  contemptible  when  they  afllect 
aristocracy  and  exclusiveness,  which  they  have  no 
pretensions  to,  and  v^ich  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
their  institutions. 

We  had  many  curious  scenes.  We  were  on  a  cer- 
tain evening  at  a  large  party  given  by  the  widow 
Spunkey,  a  rich,  da.shing  dowoger,  with  two  pretty 
daughters;  Miss  Amelia  Dorothea  Spunkey,  and  Miss 
Judith  Annette  Spunkey.  It  may  sound  odd,  but 
there  can  be  no  occasion  for  disguising  the  fact  from 
]rou,  that  the  elder  of  these  young  ladies,  the  adorable 
Amelia  Dorothea,  was  making  a  dead  set  at  me.  You 
know  I  do  not  look  a  year  older  than  thirty-five, 
though  my  age  is  nearly  two  thousand.  Judith  con- 
tented herself  with  a  quiet  little  flirtation,  at  tlie  ex- 
pense of  my  worthy  and  sagacious  secretary. 

Standing  with  Amelia  near  a  sofa,  on  which  Jona- 
than and  his  fair  odmirer  were  seated,  and  protending 
to  listen  to  some  music  in  another  part  of  the  room, 
I  overheard  the  following  convenwtion. 

**  Mr.  Long,"  inquired  the  amiable  Judith  Annette, 
"  are  yoa  fond  of  music  V* 

"  Oh  yea,  mam,  I  like  it  very  well  when  there  is 
muf  apedtl  oall  for  it,  aa  at  trainiogi,  hoakinga,  qailt- 
and  weddingi.    Bat  I  can't  say  I  like  to 


take  it  in  laige  doaei  aa  they  do,  erery  ercoing,  lk<^ 
in  New  York,  withont  any  raarefaing  or  dancing.** 

"  What  kind  of  music  are  yoa  most  partial  to» 
Italian,  or  German,  or  the  Tyrolean  V 

"  Oh,  as  for  that  matter,  it  ia  of  little  conseqa^t 
I  had  as  lief  it  would  be  played  by  an  Italian  or  C 
man  as  any  body  else,  if  they  will  only  play  the  ri| 
tunes." 

"  Now,  how  odd  you  are !  How  droU !  Yon  i 
ways  carry  it  off  with  such  a  grave  face,  too,  jost  i 
if  you  were  not  quizzing,  me  all  the  time  with  yos 
pretended  ignorance." 

'*  Well,  that  there  does  beat  all  natur.  PMsndri 
ignorance !  Just  as  if  I  had  not  plenty  of  real  igDS< 
ranee,  without  pretending  to  any  more.*' 

"  Oh,  you  quiz !  Well,  you  never  plead  guilty  to 
quizzing.  You  always  carry  it  off  well.  Tell  ne, 
now,  what  are  your  favorite  tunes  f" 

**  Why,  for  a  training,  Washington's  March  and  the 
White  Cockade;  fur  a  dance,  Green  l^eeves  ind 
lIiilPs  Victory,  and  for  all  occasions,  except  Saodif 
and  funerals,  the  glorious  old  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle.' 

"You  horrify  mo.  Mercy  I  ¥\hat  an  antedilaviai 
taste !  That  last  abominable  tune,  of  all  othen— tb 
disgrace  of  our  country." 

"  Well,  ronrm,  tastes  differ.  But  my  grandfatbe 
who  was  a  captain  in  the  revolutionary  war,  toM  m 
that  there  was  no  tune  that  put  the  life  and  coang 
into  his  men  like  that.  It  was  always  played  wbe 
great  things  were  doing,  hard  fighting  and  quick  mi 
noeuvering;  and  always  when  our  folks  wanted  1 
crow  over  the  British  af\er  beating  or  ootginerallic 
them.  Now,  when  I  hear  it,  I  always  rememb< 
Washington  and  Greene,  and  the  other  great  men  • 
that  time,  and  think  I  see  them  charging  the  enein 
with  the  cannons  roaring  and  the  drums  beating,  sr 
the  smoke,  and  dust,  and  blood — " 

"  Why,  I  declare,  you   are  quite  enthusiastic! 
never  saw  you  so  excited  before." 

"  Because  you  never  said  any  thing  against  Yank 
Doodle  l)efore." 

"  Speaking  of  taste,  pray  tell  me,  Mr.  Long,  wli 
sort  of  a  lady  woulil  be  exactly  to  your  taste  foi 
wife  ?" 

"  Oh,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  1  shall  have 
casion  to  ask  myself  that  question.     1   have  got 
time  now  to  go  a  courting,  I  am  so  busy.     But  wt 
ever  I  do  marry,  I  mean  to  have  one  of  the  right  s 
1  tell  ye." 

*'  I  dare  say.     Prny  describe  her.** 

"  Well,  in  the  first  place,  she  shall  be  clever  i 
industrious." 

**  That  is,  she  shall  lie  attentive  to  her  studiea— 
embroidery  and  drawing." 

"  No,  marm.  What  I  mean  is,  she  shall  be  alv 
at  work  obout  house-work,  and  darning  and  mei^ 
or  spinning  and  knitting,  since  weoving  ia  out  of 
shion." 

*'  You  astonish  me.  Is  there  any  part  of  the  w 
where  ladies  occnpy  themselves  in  this  manner  wA 
^preaent  day  V* 

IX  Oh,  now,  it's  you  that  are  joking.  Toa  la 
Tory  well  that  American  ladiee  in  the  eountiy  mn 
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«"  ought  to  be,  any  how.  I  don't  nee 
ing  on  here  in  New  York ;  but  I  dare 
something  useful  to  do  when  you  arn't 
ny  or  going  a  visiting.  It  seems  strange 
,  that  the  ladies  here  never  take  no  work 
len  they  go  out  a  visiting.  In  Waterbo- 
I  ways  tako  their  sowing^,  or  darning,  or 
r  such  like,  when  tlicy  go  out  of  an  even- 
ible  party  ;  aud  when  Mrs.  Squire  Jones 
awerful  polite,  she  always  nsks  my  mo- 
ler  knitting  work  along  with  her,  and 
nd  the  whole  day.  That  is  what  I  call 
isiting.  But  hero  in  New  York,  the  la- 
work  to  their  parties  with  them,  and 

0  pity  the  pow  souls  when  they  happen 

1  comer,  with  no  airlhly  thing  to  do  but 
to  see  who  among  their  rivals  have  holes 
ngs- 

ire  so  satirical!  But  what  do  you  re- 
industry  and  cleverness  in  a  lady.  You 
ling  of  her  appearance." 
r  no  great  consequence.  She  should  bo 
some-looking  girl,  and  strong  enough  to 
herself  when  the  help  is  out.     More- 


over, she  should  look  good-natured,  and  be  so,  too." 

"  Is  that  all.  Do  you  require  no  accomplishments, 
such  as  music,  painting,  foreign  languages?" 

"  I  would  like  to  have  her  sing,  because  that  is  so 
very  convenient  and  handy  for  getting  the  children  to 
sleep,  when  they  are  croiis.  Painting  is  handy,  too.  My 
aunt  Kezia  painted  all  the  rooms  in  the  house  herself, 
so  that,  OS  she  had  a  ladder,  it  only  cost  her  the  price 
of  the  while  lead  and  the  linseed  oil.  I  think  one 
language  will  bo  enough  for  my  wife.  I  fihonld  hate 
to  be  scolded  iu  Frenr.h  or  Lalui ;  hut  if  I  was  going 
out  into  the  now  settled  parts  of  the  western  country, 
I  should  like  to  have  my  wife  speak  a  little  Indian; 
bhe  would  moke  such  a  nice  intcrproler.  Do  you 
speak  Indian,  Miss  Judy  ?" 

This  sudden  turn  in  the  conversation  was  made 
with  such  imperttirbnble  coolnciis  and  such  impene- 
trable hon  hommiet  that  it  completely  disconcerted  the 
fair  Judith,  who  rose  suddenly,  and  passed,  (bllowed 
by  Jonathan,  into  an  open  balcony,  so  that  I  lost  the 
rest  of  the  colloquy. 

I  have  drawn  out  this  letter  to  an  immoderate 
length  ;  and  must  now  bid  you  once  more  farewell. 

Salatiiiel. 
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•HN   KEMBLE'S    RUFFLE. 

)am,  the  strolling  wardrobe's  list 
e  ruffle  left  for  Hamlet's  wrist, 
vhich  has  no  law,  they  say, 
one  rufllo,  but  one  arm  display. 
be  done  V  the  hero  said,  and  sighed. 
Is  each  scene."  a  brother  buskin  cried  ; 
le  pocket  keep  the  lefi  from  sight, 
your  breast  you  keep  your  ruffled  right; 
ir  robe  your  naked  right  repose, 
1  your  lei'i  the  dingy  cambric  flows ; 
alf-skilled,  as  well  as  half-array'd, 
!  one  change  that  Garrick  never  made." 


THE    YOUNG    SCHOLAR. 

shoolmaster,  hight  Jonas  Bell, 
jidertook  of  little  souls, 
oifh  up  their  jobber-kDowla— 
cdf  he  taught  them  how  to  spell. 
loUadajHed  to  the  tMk  WM  Bell, 
uoO'rMKgif  meagar'd  btlfMB  #14 


/ 


With  huge  proboscis,  and  eye-brows  of  soot, 
.  Arm'd  at  the  jowl  just  like  a  boar — 

And  when  he  gave  an  angry  roar. 
The  little  school-boys  stood  as  fishes  mute. 

Poor  Jonas,  tho'  a  patient  man  as  Job, 
(Yet  still,  like  Job,  was  sometimes  heard  to  growl  J 

Was  by  a  scholar's  adamantine  nob, 
Beyond  all  patience  gravell'd  to  the  soul. 

I  question  whether  Jonas  in  the  fish 

Did  ever  diet  on  a  bitterer  dish. 
'Twas  thus — a  lady  who  supported  Bell, 
Came  unexpectedly  to  hear  them  spell ; 
The  pupil  fii'd  on  by  the  pedagogue. 
Her  son,  a  little  round-faced,  ruddy  rogue. 

Who  thus  his  letters  on  the  table  laid — 
M,  I,  L,  K,and  paused — "  Well,  sir,  whafb  that  ?' 

"I  cannot  tell,"  the  boy  all  trembliitg  said. 
"  Not  tell !  you  little  blind  and  stupid  brat? 
Not  tell  ?••  roared  Jonas,  in  a  violent  rage. 
And  quick  prcpar'd  an  angry  war  to  wage— 
"  Tell  me  this  instant,  or  I'll  flay  thy  hide — 
Come,  sir! 

Dost  thou  this  birchen  weapon  see  7 

What  puts  thy  mother  in  her  leaf**-    . 
With  liAed  eyea  the  qua^un^TOK*^  t^'^tt 


•<RUM,iixV 
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No.  III.  — THE    lUBERXIAN  TRAVELLEU. 

An  Irishman  travelling  (thu*  not  for  delight,) 
Arriyed  in  a  city  one  cold  winter'x  night. 
Found  the  landlord  and  servants  in  bed  at  the  inn, 
While  standing  without  he  was  drenched  to  the  skin. 
He  groped  for  the  knocker,  no  knocker  was  found ; 
When  turning  his  head  accidentally  round. 
He  saw.  as  he  thought,  by  the  lamp's  feeble  ray. 
The  object  he  searched  for  right  over  the  way. 
The  knocker  he  grasped,  and  so  loud  was  the  roar, 
It  seemed  like  a  sledge  breaking  open  the  door. 
The  street  f^r  and  wide  was  disturb'd  by  the  clang, 
And  thieves,  fire,  or  death,  was  foretold  at  each  bang. 
The  wife  screamed  aloud,  and  the  husband  appears 
At  the  window,  his  shoulders  bhrugged  up  to  his  ears. 
**  So,  so,  honest  friend,  pray  what  is  the  matter  ? 
'*  That  at  this  time  of  night  you  should  make  such  a 

clatter  ?" 
"Go  to  bed,  go  to  bed,"  says  Pat,  "  my  dear  honey, 
"  I  am  not  a  robber,  to  usk  for  your  money  ; 
"  Fve  borrowed  your  knocker  before  it  is  day, 
"  To  waken  the  landlord  right  over  the  way." 


No.    IV.  — FINE   BROWN    STOUT. 

A  brewer  in  a  country  town 

Had  got  a  raonstirous  reputation ; 
No  other  beer  but  his  went  down. 

The  hosts  of  the  surrounding  station 
Carv'd  its  great  name  upon  their  mugs, 

And  painted  it  on  every  shutter ; 

And  the*  aoroe  envious  fulks  would  utter 
Hints  that  its  flavor  came  from  drugs, 

Others  maintained  'twas  no  such  matter, 
But  owing  to  his  monstrous  vat» 
At  least  as  corpulent  as  that 

At  Heidelberg — and  some  said  fiittcr. 

His  foreman  was  a  lusty  Black, 

An  honest  fellow. 
But  one  who  had  an  ugly  knack 
Of  tasting  samples  as  he  brewed. 

Till  he  was  stupified  and  mellow. 
One  day,  in  his  top-heavy  mood. 
Having  to  cross  the  vat  aforesaid, 

(Just  then  with  boiling  beer  supplied,) 
O'ercomo  with  giddiness  and  qualms,  he 
Reeled,  fell  in,  and  nothing  more  said, 
But  in  his  favorite  liquor  died, 
Like  Clarence  in  his  butt  of  Malmsey. 
In  all  direetioM  round  abovt 

l%e  negro  abaentee  waa  aooght, 
, .  Bat  as  no  human' noddle  thonglit 
TbaiodtAi  Black  wuaowBmwnStmX, 


They  settled  that  the  rogue  had  1 

The  place  for  debt,  or  crime,  or  t 
Meanwhile  the  beer  was,  day  by  dt 
Drawn  into  ctfkks.  and  sent  away. 

Until  the  lees  flow'd  thick  and  tl 
When  ]o!  outstretch'd  upon  the  gr 
Once  more  their  missing  friend  the; 

As  they  had  often  done,  in  liquoi 


**  See,"  cried  his  morali2ing  master, 

"I  always  knew  the  fellow  dran 

And  prophc6i«'d  some  sad  disaster. 

His  fate  should  other  tipplers  stiiK 

Poor  Mungo!  there  he  wallows  1 

**  A  toast  at  bottom  of  a  tankard  : 
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Next  room  a  publican,  whose  tap 

Had  help'd  to  drain  the  vat  so  d 
Not  having  heard  of  the  mishap. 

Came  to  demand  a  fresh  supply- 
Protesting  loudly  tltat  the  last 
All  previous  specimens  surpass'd. 
Possessing  a  much  richer  gusfo 
Than  formerly  it  ever  used  to, 
And  begging  as  a  special  favor 
Some  more  of  the  exact  same  flavo 


"  Zounds  I"  cried  the  brewer,  "  that 
"  More  difficult  to  grant  than  ask. 
**  Most  gladly  would  I  give  the  smt 

**  Of  the  last  beer  to  the  ensuing 
"  But  where  am  I  to  find  a  Black, 

'*  And  boil  him  down  at  every  bi 


No.    v.  — A    COURT    OF    H 

"  You  tell  me,"  said  Terence,  (when  cal 
For  forcing  an  heiress  to  leave  her  papa 
*'  I  may  challenge  the  jury  in  whole  or 
"  Faith,  tho'  greatly  iiyured,  I  have  aot 
"  To  fight  for  an  insult  invisibly  small, 
"  For  these  honest  souls  have  dune  noth. 
Tho  trial  proceeded — the  proofs  appear* 
And  folks  for  tho  verdict  were  all  eye  a 
When  instantly  turning,  the  foreman  pn 
The  pithy  word  guilttf — at  which  Terei 
A  flush  of  astoni.shment  came  o'er  his  c 
And  for  once  in  his  life  he  fell  troubled 
"  Oh,  murther  I"  he  roared.  "  An  ungi 
*<  On  a  peace-making  Christian  who  has 
**  And  thought  others  like  him— but  now 
**  This  mode  of  deciding  things  won't  di 
**  I  beg,  Mr.  Justice,  you'll  put  in  yoor  < 
« I've  tried  this  sane  jury,  and  find  il  n 
«*  fSo,  call  in  tlM  iiislQk»  /dbBssft  HU/ 
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Continued  firora  p.  310. 


ril  no  more— the  heart  i»  torn 

By  views  of  woe  \v«  cannot  hcnl ; 
Lonfr  than  1  lee  thft^e  thinKfff>rinni, 

And  uft  acinln  their  eriefii  fihnll  feel, 

Ai  eucb  ii|>oTi  the  mind  Khali  steal; 
That  wan  prnjoct(ir*8  mystic  i>tyle, 

That  lumpirth  idiot  leorinc  by. 
That  poeviiih  idler**  ceaseleM  wile, 
And  that  poor  maiden's  half-furmVl  smile, 

While  struggling  for  the  full-drawn  sigh.— Ckabbe. 


It  wsi  nearly  noon  the  next  day  before  we  were 

eoibled  to   complete   our  necesaary  arrangements. 

If— ^Mr.  WiliOD,  the  attorney,  Mr.  R— >,  a  police 
■igiitraieof  some  distinction,  and'the  reader's  humble 
wniot,  f tepped  into  a  private  carriage,  while  a  police 
oftcer,  well  armed,  sat  with  the  driver.  The  mogia- 
tnithad  been  interested  in  the  details  nocossary  for 
At  pncurmtion  of  ^he  warrant,  and  had  invited  him- 
nif  to  the  development  of  the  mystery.  An  hour's 
ride  brought  na  to  the  entrance  of  a  green  lane  that 
vooad  its  maxy  length  between  hedges  of  prickly 
bolljr  aad  withered  hawthorn  trees.  After  traversing 
Hiii  lana  fur  nearly  two  miles,  we  turned  again  to  the 
kft,  by  L  *B  direction,  and  entered  a  narrow  pass 
bitwam  a  high  brick  wall  and  a  huge  luiiik.  sur- 
■ouBtcd  by  a  row  of  high  and  gloomy  trees.  The 
^  firaied  the  boimdary  of  the  monaaiery  g^unds, 
oiit  a  certain  place,  where  an  aicent  in  the  narrow 
md  &Tored  the  parpoae,  we  were  desired  by  L 
toBMui  the  roof  of  the  coach,  and,  by  looking  over 
fit  will,  to  inapect  the  back  front  of  the  building. 
Umtt  ban  of  iron  were  fattened  across  every  win- 
dow of  the  house ;  in  some  places,  the  frames  and 
^  were  entirely  ramoved,  and  the  gratings  were 
bsd  in  the  naked  brick  work;  or  the  apertures  were 
fitted  with  thick  boarding,  excepting  a  small  ])1ace  at 
^  top  for  the  admission  of  the  smallest  possible  quan- 
tity of  light  and  air-  The  windows  of  a  range  of  out- 
IxHUtt,  which  extended  down  one  side  of  the  cxtcn- 
■i^c  ytid,  were  also  securely  barred ;  and  a  small 
■IQire  stone  building  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  gar- 
dn.  which  immediately  adjoined  the  yard.  Tv\o 
^of  this  singular  comtruction  were  visible  from 
wr  CQidi  lop,  yet  neither  door  nor  window  were  io 
^  diicerocd. 

Oqo  of  our  party  pointed  out  a  pale  and  \\  ild-look- 
iogUee  glaring  at  us  from  one  of  the  grated  windows 

^  ibe  house.    "  Let  us  away,*'  said  L ,  "  we  are 

^Wrved ;  and  a  farther  grati6cation  of  our  curiosity 
^y  prevent  a  saccaesful  issue  to  my  scheme.'* 

"This  Uxtks  mon  like  a  prison  than  a  monastery  or 
ttBTsiu,*'  said  the  magislrate. 

"I  ftar  tbAt  we  diaU  6ad  it  worae  than  either/'  re- 
ML . 

In  •  fiiiv  ■innlM  dM  maug^  atoppad  al  the  gate 
ttik^hKM^Hk^AoMpfwbiohnhikitedbat  few 
/RiMvilr  Ae  mtlarkmma  cfta^kkm.    The  wmdowe 


r 


were  sliaded  by  blinds  nnd  curtains,  but  free  from 
gratings  or  bars.  The  palings  that  enclosed  a  small 
fore  court,  were  of  massive  onk,  and  being  mounted 
on  a  dwarf  wall,  effectually  prevented  tiio  intrusion 
of  uninvited  guests.  The  gates  wore  securely  closed, 
but  the  handle  of  a  small  ix^ll  invited  attention,  and  a 
lusty  pull  by  the  driver  gave  noii<'e  of  our  presence. 

L ,  who  had  quitted   tho  vehicle   by  the  off 

dot»r,  requested  the  magisirvo  to  keep  out  of  sight, 
and  with  his  brother  oiHcer,  retired  behind  tho  coach. 
Our  course  of  proceeding  had  been  well  arranged ; 
when  the  door  of  the  homo  wa»  opened,  I  put  my 
head  from  the  carriage  window,  and  rc(] nested  to  see 
the  superior  of  the  convent.  Tho  attendant,  a  short* 
ill-looking  fellow  in  a  fustian  coat  and  gaiters,  desired 
to  know  my  business  with  hira.  "  It  is  of  great  secrecy 
and  importance,"  I  replied ;  "  I  cannot  leave  the  car- 
riage, because  I  have  somebody  here  that  requires 
my  strictest  attention.  Give  your  master  this  card, 
and  he  will  know  exactly  who  I  am,  and  what  I  re- 
quire." 

Our  scheme  succeeded.  The  fellow  loft  his  post, 
and,  unfastening  the  paling  gate,  advanced  to  the  edge 
of  the  footpath,  and  put  his  hand  in  at  the  window  of 
the  carriage  for  my  card.    L  and  tho  officer 

glided  from  their  concealment,  and  secured  possession 
of  the  outer  gate  and  the  door  of  the  house,  before  the 
fellow  had  time  to  give  the  alarm.  The  driver,  who 
had  pretended  to  busy  himself  with  tho  horecs,  imme- 
diately opened  the  carriage  door ;  and  in  a  few  se- 
conds, tho  whole  of  our  party  were  mustered  in  the 
entrance  hall.  The  man  who  had  answered  the  bell, 
when  he  recovered  his  surprise,  rushod  to  tho  door> 
and  attempted  to  force  his  way  to  tho  interior  of  the 
house.  The  police  officer  stopped  liiiu,  and  an  angry 
ultorcation  ensued— ho  placed  hiti  iin^or  in  his  mouth, 

and   gave   a    loud   and    lengthy    wiiiutlc.      L . 

who  was  busily  engaged  in  searching  for  tho  fasten- 
ings of  nn  iron  screen,  that  crossed  tho  width  of  the 
hall,  observed  the  noiso,  and  turning  round  to  hi^ 
mate,  said  qiiiolly, "  If  he's  tmublesorae.  Tommy,  give 
him  a  pair  of  gloves."  In  two  minutes,  the  fellow 
was  sitting  helpless  on  the  ground,  secnroly  hand- 
cuffed. 

'*  Confouml  him;*  atid  L— ,**\ie  m\)AW«%  «acMb 
out  through  thia  grtUng;  lVitT«  Va  tio  Q«Ci«t  tnSttuuM  Vq 
the  hall,  and  yet  I  eeiauA  d\ioo^«  tYk«  ^QOi-^««i  \  v^ 
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I  am  afraid  that  b»  signal  has  made  it  worar,  for  I 
beard  the  dick  of  spring  work  directly  after  he  gave 
his  whistle." 

"  This  grating  is  a  common  appendage  to  a  convent 
or  religious  house,"  said  Mr.  Wilson.  "  Perhaps  we 
are  giving  ourselves  unnecessary  trouble — let  us  ring 
the  bell  again,  and  we  may  obtain  admission  without 
the  use  of  force." 

The  ofllcer  and  the  mngi^tratc  exchanged  a  smile. 
The  latter  went  to  the  man  who  had  0}>cncd  the  door, 
and  said,  in  a  low  toi.e  of  "\oice,  "  W'e  m'/.«/  get  into 
the  house,  my  mini ;  hhnw  u.s  how  we  can  pass  tlii!< 
grating,  and  I  will  give  you  five  guincaa.  If  you  re- 
fuse, I  shall  commit  you  to  jail,  whcihor  your  con- 
nexion with  this  c'Sliiblinhment  deserves  it  or  no.  I 
am  a  magiiitrate,  and  these,  my  ollicrrf.  are  acting 
under  my  direction." 

The  man  spoke  not;  but,  rai.sing  his  manacled 
hands  to  his  mouth,  gave  another  whistle  of  peculiar 
■brill ness  aud  modulation. 

The  hall  in  which  we  were  detained,  was  of  great 
height  and  extent.  Beyond  the  iron  screen,  a  heavy 
partition  of  wood  work  cut  otT  the  lower  end.  and  a 
door  of  heavy  oak  opened  from  the  room  thus  f  jrmed 
into  the  body  of  the  hall.  An  open,  but  grated  win- 
dow, was  immediately  above  the  door,  and  extended 
almost  from  one  end  of  the  partition  to  the  other. 
L  ,  observing  this,  climbed  up  the  iron  screen 
with  the  agility  of  the  cat,  and  had  scarcely  attained 
the  top,  ere  we  obberved  him  level  a  pistol  towards 
some  object  in  the  enclosure,  and  exclaim,  with  a 
loud  voice,  "  Move  one  step,  and  I'll  drive  a  couple 
of  bullets  through  your  skull." 

"What  do  you  require?"  exclaimed  a  tremulous 
Toice  from  within. 

"Send  your  friend  there,  Joe  Mills,  to  open  the 
door  of  the  grating.  If  you  move  hand  or  foot,  I'll 
pull  trigger,  and  your  blood  be  upon  your  own  head." 

L afterwards  informed  roe,  that  uyton  climbing 

the  screen,  he  discerned  a  gentleman  in  black  in  close 
consultation  with  a  group  of  men.  They  were  stand- 
ing at  the  farther  end  of  the  enclosure  against  a  win- 
dow,  the  light  of  which  enabled  him  to  pick  out  the 
superior,  and  to  discern  the  physiognomy  of  his  old 
acquaintance  Joe. 

"  Come,  come,  Joe,  make  haste,"  said  h ,  "  my 

fingers  are  cramped,  and  I  may  fire  in  mistake." 

The  threat  was  elTcrtual  in  its  operation.  The 
nan  was  afraid  to  move,  and  the  door  of  the  enclosure 
"was  opened  by  his  direction.  Joe  walked  trip|»ingly 
across  the  hall,  and,  touching  a  spring  in  one  of  the 
iron  rails,  removed  the  fastenings  from  a  portion  of  the 
screen,  and  admitted  our  party. 

"  IIow  do  you  do,  Mr.  Mills  ?"  said  L ;  "  how- 
are  our  friends  at  the  Blue  Lion  ?  You  must  cxcuro 
me  if  I  put  you  to  a  little  inconvenience,  but  you  are 
■o  volatile  that  we  can't  make  sure  of  finding  you 
-when  we  want  you,  unless  we  take  the  requisite  pre- 
eaution.  TV>mmy,  tackle  him  to  his  friend,  and  by 
ivay  of  gTMter  security,  fasten  them  to  the  grating — 
but  doD't  waite  the  glovet,  for  we  have  tevenl  more 

;^CmtiemeB,"mtid  the  man  in  Mack,  advtncing  to 


the  door  of  the  enclosure,  *'  what  it  the  reason  of  thk 
violence  ?  Why  is  the  sanctity  of  this  boly  establirii. 
ment  Ihiis  defiled  I  Wlio  are  you,  and  what  seek  yn 
here  ?" 

"  I  am  a  magifttreic,  sir,  and  these  men  are  ofBeen 
of  justice  armed  with  proper  authority  to  search  tbii 
hot]se  for  the  })enson  of  Mary  Lobenstein,  and  vn 
charge  you  wiih  her  unlawful  detention.  Give  her 
to  our  cure,  and  you  may  save  yourself  much  troQUep" 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  person  yon  mean,  aoran 
we  subject  to  the  su|-<'rvisinn  of  your  laws.  Thii 
house  is  devoted  to  reliqioiu*  purp«»ses — it  is  the  abodi 
of  penitents  who  have  ahjiircd  the  world  and  all  ill 
vuniiics.  We  are  uiidfT  the  protection  of  the  Legate 
of  His  Holinef^  the  Pope,  nnd  the  law s  of  England  do 
not  f.irhid  our  exi&lence.  Foreigners  only  dwell  with* 
in  thcKc  walls,  and  I  cannot  allow  the  interfercnctd 
any  jiarty  unauthorised  by  the  head  of  the  church." 

"  I  shall  not  stop,"  said  the  magistrate,  **  toexpoR 
the  errors  of  your  statement;  I  am  furnished  with 
suflicient  power  to  demand  a  right  of  search  in  a^ 
house  in  the  kingdom.  Indei>cndent  of  ascefiunug 
the  safety  of  the  individual  with  whose  abductiooyOi 
are  charged,  it  is  my  duty  to  inquire  into  the  nstoN 
of  an  establishment  assuming  the  right  to  capture  thi 
subjects  of  the  king  of  this  realm,  and  detain  them  in 
a  place  having  all  the  appointments  of  a  coiDmoo 
!  pris(m,  yet  disowning  the  surveillance  of  the  EngUili 

laws.    Mr.  L ,  you  will  proceed  in  3«)ur  setrdi. 

and  if  any  one  attempts  to  oppose  you,  he  most  tiki 
the  consequences." 

The  countenance  of  the  man  in  black  betrayed  tb 
uneasiness  he  felt ;  the  attendants,  six  in  number,  who 
with  our  friend  Mills,  had  formed  the  council  whot 
deliberations  were  disturbed  by  the  sight  of  L— — ' 
pistol,  were  ranged  beneath  the  window  that  looke 
into  the  yard,  and  waited  the  commands  of  the  diifl 
This  man,  whose  name  we  afterwards  ascertained  wi 
Farrell,  exchanged  a  look  of  cunning  with  hii  minkio 
ond,  with  apparent  re.«ignation,  replied, 

"  Well,  sir,  it  i.s  useless  for  me  to  contend  with  tl 
authority  you  possess ;  Mr.  Nares,  throw  open  the  3rai 
door,  and,  do  you  nnd  your  men  attend  the  gentlem< 
round  the  circuit  of  the  cells." 

The  ]>er3on  addrei>^ed,  unlxilted  the  fastenings  of 
huge  iloor  that  opened  into  the  yard,  and  bowed 
our  party  as  if  wailing  their  precedence.  Mr.  W^ilsi 
fxiing  uoarcsi  the  doiir,  went  fifMt,  and  Nares,  with 
bend  of  hib  hca<l,  ni'.»tioncd  two  of  his  parly  to  follo' 
As  they  pa>scd  hiu),  he  gave  tliem  a  knowing  win 
nnd  said,  •'  Ttikc  the  g'Tiilcrnvn  to  the  stuno  hou 
firsi."     The  nja.^ij*trnle   was  alKuit  to  pasB   into  tl 

yard,  win  n  Ij Hcizod  him  by  the  collar  of  his  coi 

and  violently  pnlliiit;  liini  hn(  k  into  the  room,  clow 
the  door,  nnd  jerked  the  principal  \yAi  into  its  socki 

*'  Excuse  my  nidencK*!,  sir,  but  you  will  soon  p( 
ceive  that  it  was  necessary.  Your  plan.  Mr.  Nan 
is  a  very  good  plan,  but  will  scarcely  answer  yw 
pnrpose.  We  do  not  intend  placing  ourselvea  at  tl 
merry  of  your  men  in  any  of  your  stone  hooaci^  * 
cells  with  barred  windows.  You  have  the  keye  ofd 
ettablishment  at  your  girdle — go  round  with  oa  yvt 
ie\f, and \el xYvota  &v«  oi  %Vl feVln^im vtmain  heral 
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Dcing  at  our  heeli.    Come,  come,  sir,  we 
\}e  trifled  with ;  no  hesitation,  or  I  shall 
elfof  3rour  keys,  and  leave  you  securely 
)ur  friend  Mills." 
inned  dedanee,  but  made  no  reply ;  Farrcll, 

face  exhibited  his  dismay^  took  courage 
Zfcd  bearing  of  his  offlcial,  and  stuttered 
lare^,  I  desire  that  yon  \\ill  not  givo  up 
The  hint  was  auflicicnr.  IVares  and  his 
y  were  all  furnished  with  bludgw)nf»,  raised 
ns  in  an  attitude  of  attack,  and  a  .:*onerul 
evitable.  The  cl(»*ing  of  the  yard  dix»r  had 
of  our  friends,  but  it  alw>  cx^-ludcd  two  of 
Still  the  odd9  were  fearfully  ncainct  uv, 
point  of  numbers,  whieh  rated  five  \u  four, 
igonihts  were  all  of  them  armed,  while  the 
md  I  were  totally  unprovided  with  the 
fence. 

i  commenced  by  one  of  the  men  striking 
It  blow  upon  the  fleshy  part  of  the  left 
at  sent  mo  staggering  to  the  other  side  of 
Two  of  the  ruflians  simultnneouHly  faced 
fTicer,  as  if  to  attack  him ;  he  received  the 

neorest,  upon  his  maco  or  staff  of  ofllce. 
the  fellow  had  time  to  lift  hirf  guard,  re- 

a  smaqhing  rap  upon  the  fingers  of  his 

compelling  him  to  drofi  his  cudgel,  and 
'  into  the  comer  of  the  room.     The  oflicer 

his  attention  to  the  fellow  who  had  as- 
and  who  was  flourishing  his  stick  with  the 
letting  the  blow — bnt  receiving  a  severe 

his  shins  from  the  ofllcer's  mace,  he  was 
eep  his  legs,  ond  dropped  upon  the  floor. 
ilj  wrested   the  bludgeon  from  his  grasp, 

hor»  de  combat.  The  ofllicer,  while  assist- 
iived  a  knock-down  blow  from  the  fellow 
ritated  joining  in  the  flitt  attack,  but,  cat- 
»  watching  his  opportunity  for  a  pounce, 
in  return  a  violent  thump  upon  his  head, 
if  hat  over  his  eyes — then,  rushing  in  upon 
led  his  arms,  and  held  him  till  the  ofllicer 
uftted  me  to  secure  him.  While  placing 
i  upon  him,  I  was  favored  with  a  succes- 
I  from  the  gentleman  with  the  crippled 

iving  drawn  a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  ad- 
i^arcs  and  desired  him  to  delivor  up  the 
ifllan  answered  him  by  striking  a  heavy 
— ''s  ear  that  immediately  produced  bloud. 
exhibiting  the  utnu>st  flelfpn8.sosKion  under 
ing  circumstanccH,  did  nut  lire  (he  pistol 
«ry,  b;it  dashed  the  weaprm  inio  \m  face, 
1  a  painful  wound.  Narc.4  was  a  man  of 
rage.  He  seized  the  piiitui,  ond  struggled 
its  pos'^esfiion.  ilis  gigantic  frame  and 
rpowered  his  antagonist;  the  pistol  was 
in  the  scufllc,  luckily  without  wounding 
f\he' ruffian,  holding  the  conquered  L 


evinced  a  determination  to  die  game — it  was  with  the 
utmost  difliculty  that  we  were  enabled  to  secure  his 
arms,  and  while  slipping  the  hondcuflSt  over  his  wrists, 
he  continued  to  leave  the  marks  of  his  teeth  upon  the 
fingers  of  the  }X)Iiceman. 

While  this  furious  mdce  was  going  on,  the  magis- 
trato  had  been  unceremoniously  collared  by  the  mai- 
tcr  of  the  house,  and  thrust  forth  into  that  part  of  me 
hall  which  adjoined  the  iron  hereon.  But  his  worship 
did  not  reverence  this  ungentlcmanly  proceeding,  and 
turned  valiantly  ii\nyi  hid  as:iailrr.  Both  of  them 
wore  unpmvided  N^iiii  wcaptwiM,  and  a  furious  bout  of 
fifty- crufl)  ensued,  whor<-in  hii  worship  was  considera- 
bly worsted.  Mill'i  and  the  iM»rler,  who  had  been 
fastened  by  the  puli(cman  to  tlie  railing  of  the  screen,* 
encouraged  Farrcll  by  their  cheers.  The  magistrate 
was  severely  punishet],  and  roare<i  furhclji;  Farrell, 
dreading  coUibion  with  the  cimquerors  of  his  {«rty, 
left  his  man,  and  started  ulF,  through  the  open  door  of 
the  grating  ;  he  ran  down  iho  lane  with  a  speed  that 
defied  pursuit.  The  driver  and  the  magistrate  both 
endeavored  to  overtake  him,  but  they  soon  lost  sight 
of  the  nimble  rogue,  and  returned  discomforted  to  the 
house. 

During  the  scuflio,  the  two  men,  who,  with  Mr. 
Wilson,  were  shut  out  by  the  promptitude  of  L  , 
clamored  loudly  at  tho  door  for  re-admission.  The 
attorney,  as  he  afterwards  confessed,  was  much  alarm- 
ed at  tlie  position  in  which  ho  found  him&elf — cut  oflf 
from  all  communication  with  his  friends,  and  led  at 
the  mercy  of  two  ilMooking  scoundrels,  in  a  strange 
place,  and  surrounded  by  a  range  of  grated  priaonf, 
while  a  number  of  cadaverous,  maniac  looking  (acea 
glared  at  him  from  between  the  ban. 

Upon  mustering  our  party,  we  were  all  more  or  leaa 
wounded.  The  magistrate  was  outrageous  in  his  de- 
nunciations of  vengeance  upon  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned ;  his  discolored  eye  and  torn  apparel,  besides 
the  bruises  about  his  person,  had  inflamed  his  tem- 
per, and  he  decltured  that  it  was  his  Arm  determina- 
tion to  ofler  a  large  rewanl  for  tho  apprehension  of 

the  chief  ruflSan,  Farrell.     L was  much  hurt, 

and  for  some  time  appeared  unable  to  stand  alone— 
his  ear  bled  profusely,  and  relieved  his  head,  which 
had  lieen  seriously  aflccted  by  Nares'a  attempt  at 
strangulation.  The  other  oflicer  had  received  a  se- 
vere thumping,  and  his  bitten  hand  gave  him  much 
pain.  My  lefl  arm  was  almost  usole<^,  and  many 
b}.K>dy  morkfl  exhibited  the  effects  of  the  fellow's 
kicks  upon  my  shins.  Nevertholo.sx,  we  had  fouqht  a 
geod  fight,  and  had  achieved  a  jierilous  victory. 

'I'lie  n»agistra(e  threw  up  tho  window  sash,  and  ad- 
dressed tho  men  in  tho  yard  from  between  the  iron 
gratings.  •'  Ilarkee,  you  sirs,  we  have  thrashed  your 
fellows,  and  have  them  here  in  euFlody.  If  you  at- 
tempt resistance,  we  bhall  serve  yuu  exactly  in  the 
same  maimer.'  But  if  cither  of  you  feel  inclined  to 
assist  us  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty,  and  will  freely 
answer  every  question,  and  render  all  the  help  in  his 
power,  you  shall  not  only  be  forgiven  far  any  part  you 
may  have  taken  in  scenes  of  v^l  NuAeiM^,  liMMV  ^^ 


rand,  was  twisting  his  cravat  for  tho  pur 

ling  him,  when,  having  satialiielorjly  ar- 

IMD»  we  ^ved  to  the  rescue,  and  pre- 

■ewidrel  from  •jeenting  bk  villanoua  I  murder,  but  shall  be  weW  teviSLtded  uvU)  ^^  Vmx- 

BmliMim  aliboagb  defied  l^numberB,  I  gain.' 
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One  of  the  mon.  >ind  I  niuKt  »>ny  tli.it  he  wan  iho 
mofl  ill-louliin;j  nf  tin*  vvJkiIo  IdI,  iiniue(li:i(*'Iy  btopped 
forwaril,  iiii'i  c.nbri'.I  to  turn  ••  kiiigV  cvidoiico,"  if  ihr 
mni;is!rnt'''  woiiM  pwcnr  t«)  koep  h'\A  promii^e.  The 
olli-^r  fellow  gruwlril  Iiis  r«'ntein[it  of"  t!io  J»i»eak  what 
wouM  Miifch,"  ami  darto«l  rapiilly  down  the  yard. 
A«  \vc  iipvpr  flaw  him  apain.  it  is  Rup{Kwcd  that  ho 
pot  into  t'lo  pardcii,  and  fi>nnd  pomo  nirans  uf  escaping 
ovor  the  walls. 

The  yard  <UyyT  w:i«  oponrd.aMd  tlio  lawyer  and  the 
informer  were  admitted.  The  l.itfer  perrtonago  told 
w  ihat  his  wife  \va?  the  matron  of  the  establishment, 
and,  with  her  pister,  would  he  found  up  stairs.  The 
.  keys  were  taken  from  Noros,  and  we  began  our 
search.  Mr.  WiUon  desired  the  man  to  conduct  us 
to  Mary  Lobenstoin's  mom,  but  he  positively  denied 
the  knowledgo  of  any  such  person.  His  wife,  a 
coarse,  pock-marked.  .«nub  nopcd  woman,  with  a  loud, 
masculine  voice,  also  declared  that  no  female  answer- 
ing to  that  name,  had  ever  been  within  the  hou.«e. 

L remarheil  that  no  cre<lit  was  to  be  attached  to 

their  atsersions,  and  ordered  them  to  lead  the  way  to* 
the  seari'h. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  dcfcribc  mi- 
rjulely  the  nature  jf  llie  i>criionH  and  evenls  that  we 
encountered  in  <'ur  rounds.  Snflire  it  to  say,  w<  j'oon 
discovered  that  the  suspicions  of  the  pidice  ofTiccr  and 
the  magistrate  barely  reached  the  truth.  Farrell's 
r»'tnblishnicnt  ha»I    no  c<uinexinn  with  any  religious 


the  rcfuM)  of  the  pior-liouse,  and  the  atylam,  who  m 
condemned  to  a  slow,  but  certain  death  in  the  mm 
collii  of  this  horrible  al>o<]e. 

It  would  fill  a  volume  to  recount  the  histocy  of  ik 
sufferorrt  whom  we  rirleased  from  tUeir  dmort  hope 
lesA  imprifionmeni — a  volume  of  crime,  uf  mftiai 
and  of  horniw. 

After  a  ]Hiinful  and  fmidets  search  through  all  tb 
various  rooms,  celli',  and  hiding  plaees  of  thatsiogiili 
houfcc,  we  were  compelled  tu  acknowledge  thtt  ik 
assertioitt  of  the  under  keeper  and  his  wife  wenbi 
loo  correct.  Mary  Lobensiein  was  not  amoog  lb 
number  of  the  dttenues  at  the  Farm,  nor  could  we  dii 

cover  the  slightest  trace  of  her.  Still  L duDgto  tb 

hope  lhat,  in  the  confusion  necessarily  atteoding  w 
iir^t  search,  we  had  passed  over  aome  secret  ccUo 
dungeon  in  which  the  poor  girl  was  iromared.  Th 
square  stone  building  in  the  centre  of  the  gardeoil 
forded  some  ground  for  this  surmise — we  were  oniU 
to  opi'U  the  small  iron-banded  door  that  was  finds 
the  siile  of  this  apparently  solid  structure.  The  oadc 
keeper  declared  that  the  key  was  always  in  the  pa 
session  of  Farrell,  his  princi|ml ;  ond  that  no  one  ef( 
entered  the  filaco  but  Nures  and  his  master.  Hew 
not  aware  that  any  ]ierson  Wiis  ever  confined  in  ii 
a  sprii.g  of  water  bubbled  up  wiibiii  the  building,  an 
he  believeil  that  Furrelkused  it  as  a  wine  cellar  ool; 
He  had  seen  wine  carried  in  and  out  of  the  plic 
Indeed,  the  w}k>Io  api)earance  of  tho  building  coir 
bor«itcd  the  man's  statenicni — there  was  no  wiodoi 


liouse,  nor  couhl  we  discover  either  monk,  friar,  nun, 
or  novice  in  any  of  the  <'ells.  Dut  the  name  was  a  air-hole,  or  afierture  of  any  description,  excepliug  tb 
good  cloak  for  the  villanous  usages  practised  in  the  '  ''Kiali  door  before  mentioned ;  and  the  contracted  oi 
house,  as  it  dirarmetl  suicpicion.  and  prevented  the  in- 1  o^  t'^e  place  itself  prevented  the  possibility  of  iu  cm 
terferenco  of  the  police.     The  house,  in  reality,  was  a  t  Gaining  a  hiding  hole  for  a  human  being,  if  a  well  < 


private  mad-house,  but  subject  to  the  foulest  abucces ; 
wives  who  were  tired  of  their  husbands,  and  vice 
versa— reprobate  sons,  wishing  to  digpose  of  fathers — 
or  villains  who  wanted  to  remove  their  rivals,  either 
in  love  or  wealth,  could  secure  safe  lodgings  for  tho 
obnoiious  personages  in  Farrell's  Farm,  as  it  was 
termed  by  tho  knowing  few.  Farrell  could  always 
obtain  a  certificate  of  the  lunacy  of  the  person  to  be 
removed ;  Nares  had  been  bred  to  tho  pestle  and  the 
mortar;  and  as  the  act  then  stootl,  an  apothecary's  sig- 
nature  was  sufficient  authority  for  immuring  a  sus- 
pected porfon.  Incurables,  of  tho  worst  description, 
were  received  by  Farrell,  and  Iwarded  at  the  lowest 
rate.  Ho  generally  contracted  for  a  sum  down,  guar 
antceing  lhat  their  friends  should  never  again  be 
troubled  by  them — and,  as  the  informer  naid.  "He 
pave  them  little  enouqh  to  eat,  and  if  they  did  not 
die.  it  was'nt  his  fault." 

The  houpe  was  uU»  appropriate*!  to  other  purposes 
of  fecrecy  and  crime.  Ladies  in  a  deli44i(e  situation 
were  accommodated  with  private  rooms  for  their  ac- 
couchement, and  the  children  eflectually  provided 
for.  Fugitives  from  justice  were  sure  ^f  concealment, 
if  they  could  obtain  admission  to  the  farm.  In  short, 
FarreU's  doors,  although  closed  to  the  world  and  tho 
eye  of  tho  law,  were  open  to  all  who  coald  aflbrd  to 
pay,  or  be  paid  for— from  the  titled  seducer  and  his 
vJetJm,  whose  min  was  efleeted  in  the  elegant  saiie 
of  rooaw  /hmting  the  /ana— lo  U19  oatctat  bedlamite, 


spring  occupied  tho  area,  u^  the  keeper  affirmed. 

Resigning  thin  Jbst  ho{«  of  finding  the  poor  girLv 
gave  our  assistance  to  tho  magistrate  in  removing  ti 
prisoners,  and  placing  tho  unfortunates  whom  we  hi 
released  in  temporary  but  appropriate  abodes.  In  lb 
service,  the  under  keeper  and  his  wife  proved  tbIq 
ble  auxiliaricrf,  in  }iointing  out  the  incunUe  mi 
folks,  and  those  who,  in  his  opinion,  had  been  uqjusi 
detained.  Tho  prisoners  were  pbced  in  our  canrii| 
and  conveyed  to  London,  uuiler  the  superinlendom 

of  L him><elf,  who  pMniii^ed  10  return  during  t] 

evening  with  additional  a^sislance.  Tho  policemi 
was  di.'Kpntchcd  to  Fufield  for  several  carriages  ai 
postchaibCK.  iimv.v  of  the  most  dvic|  eratoand  confirmi 
maniacs  were  sent  to  the  lunatic  B«<ylum,  with  tl 
magistrate's  onler  for  their  admittance,  and  two 
three  of  the  hick  and  sorrowing  wore  removed  to  tl 
Middlesex  lioHpital. 

I  aMiifitod  the  lawyitr  and  tho  magistrate  in  takii 
the  de|tos.tioiis  of  several  of  tho  Euffercrs  who  appof 
Oil  sane  enough  10  warrant  the  truth  of  their  sturii 
As  night  appnNiched.  I  prepared  for  a  departure,  ai 
Mr.  Wilson  resolved  to  accompany  me  \  we  receivi 
the  addresses  of  several  persons  from  various  inUMi 
of  the  Farm,  who  requested  us  to  lot  their  (amili 
know  of  the  place  of  their  deteniioii.  At  xn  dgp 
down  the  lane,  we  met  L^r^,  and  a  pomt^jffj§ 
lice  officers,  who  weie  to  acfowpyy  tilt 
in  Viia  iu%\il  wg^tn  tt  ihn  boqaai'  and 
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K)val  of  the  real  of  ihc  ininaics   in   the 

ihc  evening,  I  callvJ,  wiih  n  heavy  heart, 
Li.tbentitein,  and  cominunicnici]  the  inolan- 
It  of  our  scheme.  I  related  iniuiitely  ihe 
of  our  transaction — she  listened  quietly  to 
ind  oi'casionally  interrupletl  nic.  uhen  do- 

e  zualof  ihc  ofliccr  L ,  by  invoking  the 

f  heaven  up*in  his*  head.     When  she  learnt 
tefHful  issue  of  our  seareh,  the  remained  si- 
minute  only — when,  with  n  cunndrnt  lone, 
erful  voice,  nhe  said — **  My  dnnghler  Mary 
stone  house.    The  workings  of  the  fingers 
'lice  are  too  evident  in  the  wonderful  train 
(lances  that  led  tt>  the  discovery  of  Farrell 
famous  mansion.     My  child  is  there,  but 
Mit  been  able  to  penetrate  the  secret  of  her 
ill  go  with  you  in  the  morning,  if  you  can 
fier  day  to  assist  a  bereaved  mother." 
ed  my  readiness  to  accompany  her,  but  cri- 
to  impress  upon  her  mind  the  inutility  of 
irch.     She  relied  securely  upon  the  faiih  of 
impression,  ns  she  termed  it,  and  declared 

ivould  never  {>uficr  so  goiHl  a  man  os  L 

ippointed  in  his  wonderful  excriiuns ;  the 
»f  a  mother's  eye,  the  instinct  of  a  mother's 
J  help  him  in  the  cora|iletion  of  his  sacred 
was  impok>Hible  to  argue  with  her ;  and  I 
be  with  her  at  an  early  hour, 
bai  little  during  the  night,  fop  my  bruised 
battered  shoulder  pained  me  considerably, 
range  excitement  of  the  day's  events  mato- 
ted  to  heighten  both  my  corporeal  and  men- 
When  I  arose  in  the  morning,  I  felt  so  bad- 
Mhing  but  the  earnest  and  confident  tone  of 
liiidlesB  widow  induced  me  to  undertake  the 
I  of  the  trip— I  could  not  bear  to  disappoint 
nnd  the  carriage  ready  at  the  door— a  couple 
iicty  with  sledge  hammers,  crow  bars,  and 
;bea  of  skeleton  keys,  occupied  the  front  seat, 
g  placed  myself  beatide  Mrs.  Lobonstein  upfm 
■eat,  the  horses  trotted  briskly  along  the 
uring  our  ride  she  informed  me  that  a  law- 
«lled  upon  her  from  Elizabeth  Bishop,  the 
cd  spinster,  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  had 
ipected  fortune  by  the  intervention  of  the 
iry  liobensiein.  The  man  stated  that  Miss 
id  heard  of  the  disappcarauce  of  the  inheri- 
■unt's  estate,  and  had  desired  him  to  give 
I  if  proof  was  not  forthroming  of  Miss  Loben- 
•tence,  she  should  take  ponsofsion  of  the  pro- 
*eeab1y  to  the  provision  existing  in  the  will, 
re,"  said  the  mother,  "  that  woNian  is  at  the 
this  aflbir — she  has  concerted  the  abduction 
ighter  to  obtain  pocsesvtion  of  the  estate — but 
God  that  she  will  be  disappointed  in  her  foul 
K  fearful  whisper  comes  acrass  my  heart  that 
0  would  rob  a  mother  of  a  child  iur  gold, 
t  ofcgect  to  rob  that. child  of  her  existence; 
wt'ii  in-theAtot  High,  who  tempers  the 
h»  ahom  Umb,  and  will  not  comtnt  to  iho 
iTte  widow  and  iha  iiabwteft'' 
ikakm^ti  Aepoorgid'^  manktlmd  been 


I 


6Ugire«le«l  by  L r.t  ilic  termination  of  uur  un<!ic- 

resHful  senrrli.  niid  ha-J  occupied  a  tieriouB  portion  of 
my  thou^hitt  dcriii^  the  wakeful  moments  of  the  past 
night.     Kxpeciing  ni)!!iir>'»  fr*)m  the  mother's  rc)>clitio(i 

of  tlio  search,  I  detcrniined  to  consult  I, i!f>on  tlie 

feasibility  of  ofToring  rewards  to  the  villains  Mills  and 
Mares  for  a  revrlatpui  ofilic  truth,  and  if  we  failed  in 
eliciting  oiiy  intelli'.'fnce,  to  inKtittite  a  ri;;()r<>ii!i  rx- 
auiinalioii  of  the  gnrdfii  and  llie  yu.'-d,  and  di^cuvcr. 
if  possible,  the  reniuiiiii  of  the  murdered  girl. 

The  magibtrate  rcceiveil  Mn.  lydM^nstein  with  ten- 
derness nnd  respect,  nnd  sanctionnl  herdcAiro  to  pene- 
trate into  the  myutcry  of  the  square  stone  house.  L 

had  nothing  new  to  disclotie,  excepting  that,  iu  one  of 
the  rooms  several  articles  of  female  apinrel  had 
been  discoven'd,  and  he  snggestod  that  Mrs.  L. 
should  inf<pect  them,  as.  perhnpfi,  something  that 
belonged  to  hor  daughter  might  l>o  among  them. 
The  mother  remarked  that  her  daughter  lefl  home 
without  a  bonnet  or  a  shawl,  and  it  was  scarcely  like 
ly  that  her  body-clothes  would  be  in  the  room :  she. 
therefore,  thought  it  UHclem  to  waste  time  in  going  up 
slnin>,  but  rrqueKteil  tho  loi.-ksmiih  to  accompany  her 
to  the  sidim  hoviKC  in  tho  garden.  It  was  im|xwsihle 
to  help  Kyinpnllii.'^ing  vvilh  Mrs.  L'>buMStein  in  her 
anxiety;  the  magisirate  deferred  hi^  return  to  Loudon, 
where  his  presence  was  alMolutcly  nece8.«ry  to  pre- 
side at  ilio  examination  of  Messrs.  Nares,  Mills,  and 

Co.,  and  the  warm-heart  cd  L w  iped  tho  moisture 

from  hiit  eyes  as  ho  Itdlowed  the  mother  aortaa  the 
yard,  and  heard  her  encourage  the  workman  to  ooa- 
mence  the  iiecoMary  proceedings  for  the  rtleaaiJillf 
her  darling  child.  Tho  lock  of  the  stone  house  was 
picked — the  door  was  thrown  wide  open-— 4ind  the 
maternal  voice  was  heard  in  loud  citation,  but  the  dull 
echo  of  the  stone  room  was  the  oidy  reply — there  was 
no  living  creature  within  the  place. 

We  found  the  interior  of  the  building  to  correspond 
with  the  description  given  by  the  under-keeper.  The 
walls  were  hollowed  into  binns,  which  were  filled 
with  wine  bottles. packed  in  sawdust;  a  circular  well, 
bricked  up  a  little  alwvo  the  level  of  the  floor,  filled  the 
centre  of  the  room ;  tlie  water  rose  to  within  a  foot  of 
tho  ground — an  old  pulley  and  bucket,  rotten  from 
desuetude,  clogged  up  one  side  of  the  doorway,  and 
two  or  three  wine  barrels  filled  up  the  remaining 
vacancy  of  space.  It  was  impossible  that  a  human 
being  could  bo  citncealed  in  any  part  of  the  building. 

Mrs.  Lobenstein  sighed,  and  her  countenance  tuld 
of  her  dismay;  but  the  ilame  of  hope  had  warmed  her 
heart  into  a  heat  that  was  not  to  l>e  iiomediatcly 
cooled.  *'  Gentlemen,"  said  she,  "  accompany  mo  once 
more  runnd  the  cells  and  secret  places— let_  me  be 
satisfied  with  my  own  eyes  that  a  thorough  search  has 
been  made,  and  it  will  remove  ray  doubts  that  you 
have  overlooked  some  olwcuro  nook  wherein  the 
wretches  have  concealtnl  my  Uttle  girl."  The  range 
of  chambers  was  again  traversed,  but  without  succew, 
and  the  widow  was  compelled  to  admit  that  every 
possible  place  liad  been  looked  into,  and  that  a  fiirther 
tojoum  in  the  hume  waa  «ii\\M)  lunVow.  *Y!Va  «^ 
lady  eat  down  upon  tbnlMl  «l%\t  oC  ^^  iM»n&  ^^V 
and  with  a  grietotia  eipi«MMn.oi  c0ttiiV«vA&&A%VKi^^ 
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into  our  several  faces  w  wc  stood  oroiind  her,  as  if 
nhe  won  scardiiug  for  that  consolation  it  was  not  in 
our  power  to  bestow.  Tears  rolled  down  her  clieek^, 
and  mighty  sobs  told  of  the  anguish  of  her  heart.  I 
was  eniJeavoring  to  ronse  her  to  exertion,  as  the  only 
ineanH  of  breaking  the  force  of  her  grief,  when  my 
attention  was  drawn  to  iho  loud  yelping  of  a  door,  n 
timall  rorkor  spriniel,  that  had  acrumpanirfl  ns  in  tiio 
carriajrf;  froiii  Mrs.  L')bonstoirrs  hou!»e,  atid  in  pr^w  Iid'^ 
ronnd  tlio  biiihlifijL:,  hail  been  accidentidly  .sliul  up  in 
nne  of  tho  r«)oi:Js.  '•  Pour  Dash!"*  Mid  ihf.*  \\i«l")vv,  "J 
inn«i  nf'l  i'-o  you;  my  d.?nr  .Mnry  w:h  <''i;'i  t)i  jo'.i. 
and  I  oiy^hi  to  he  carelhl  oi  her  fivori:t'."  I  ;o  lU  tb  • 
hint,  and  walkiog  down  the  iT.lIi-Ty.  ojuMu-d  tlif  (I.«ir 
of  the  room  Irom  wiioiuc  tbo  barkinj  proi.cedt.il.  Il 
was  the  nparlmenl  that  omiainetl  the  arii(.'l<»»  of  wear- 
ing apparel,  which  Mrx.  L.  iiad  visited  in  her  roimd, 
without  discovering  any  token  of  her  dau^litor.     Bui 


tcring  the  garden  gate,  L suggeited  the  pnprieijr 

of  fetching  the  little  dog,  whose  excellent  note  hkl 
afforded  iho  only  clue  we  liad  been  able  to  obtain.  I 
went  hick  fiir  the  aninuil,  but  he  refused  to  leave  hii 
miittrew),  and  it  was  not  without  some  danger  of  a 
bite,  that  I  succeeded  in  catching  him  by  the  neet 
and  carrying  hira  out  of  the  room.  I  put  him  on  bii 
feet  wiicn  we  were  past  the  garden  gate,  and  eodca- 
v(»red  to  excite  him  to  sprigbtlincss  by  running  along 
the  walk,  and  whistling  to  him  to  follow,  bnt  hi 
Mncahed  after  me  wiih  a  drooping  tail  andalxmeti 
btail,  as  if  ln!  tell  his  share  of  the  general  grieC 

We  walked  round  the  can! en  without  diseoi'ering 
any  sirrns  that  warranted  farther  pcarch.  We  had 
traversed  evor\'  path  in  iho  garden,  excepting  a  nir 
nnv,  trawverse  otic,  that  led  from  the  gate  toarai^ 
of  crcen  and  hot  houses  that  lined  the  farthest  wall.  Wi 
were  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  place,  satisfied  thU 


the  animal's  superior  instinct  enabled  hira  to  deten  !  ji  ^vas  not  in  our  power  to  remove  the  veil  of  myiterj 


the  presence  of  a  pair  of  ^boes  that  had  graced  the 
feel  (»f  the  little  Mary  when  she  quitted  her  mother's 
house,  on  the  dny  of  her  alKluciion.     Immediately  tho 


that  shrouded  the  girl's  disappearance,  when  the  dog 
who  had  strayed  into  tho  entrance  of  the  narrow  path 
gave  extraordinary  signs  of  liveliness  and  emotioa- 


door  was  opened,  the  faithfid  crculure  gathered  up  the  i  his  tail  wagged  furiously — his  oars  wore  thrown  ibr 
shoes  in  his  mouth,  and  ran  to  hin  mistress,  and  drop-  {  wnnl — and  a  short  hut  earnest  yaffle  broke  into  i 
ped  them  at  her  feet,  inviting  her  attention  by  a  loud  "  eontinuous  l>ark  as  he  turned  rapidly  from  oneaidia 
and  sagacious  bark.  The  old  hidy  know  the  shoos  in  '  the  path  to  another,  and  finally  ran  down  toward  ifai 
a  moment — "Yes,  they  aro  my  girl's— I  bojigbt  tb.om  '  green  house  with  his  nose  bent  to  the  ground, 
myself  for  my  darling — she  has  been  here — has  been  '      ••  He  pcents  her,"  said  L — ;  "  there  is  still  a  chance.' 

murdered — and  the  body  of  my  child  is  muv  n;oMlder-  *      Our  party,  consisting  of  tho  magistrate,  L ,vd 

iOf  in  tho  grave."     A  violent  fit  of  hysterics  ensued,    two  other  officers,  the  under-keeper,  the  locksmiAi 
gnd  I  consigned  her  to  the  care  of  the  wife  and  sister    and  m)rself,  followe<I  the  dog  down  the  narrow  pat) 


•f  the  under-keeper,  who  had  not  boen  allowed  to 
leave  the  house. 

I  deemed  the  finding  of  (he  shoes  to  bo  of  sufficient 
importance  to  recall  the  magistrate,  who  was  in  the 
carriage  at  the  door,  and  about  to  start  for  Iirjndon. 
He  immediately  alighted,  and  inquired  into  the  par> 
ticnlara  of  the  afllair.     Directly  it  was  proved  that 

Mary   Lobcnstein   had    been   in   the   house,  L 

rushed  up  stairs,  and  dragged  the  keeper  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  magistrate,  who  atomly  asked  the  man 
why  ho  had  deceived  him  in  declaring  that  the  girl 
had  never  been  there.  The  fellow  was  evidently 
alarmed,  and  protested  vehemently  that  ho  knew  no 
female  of  the  name  of  I/ibcnitein — and  the  only  clue 
he  could  £^ivo  to  the  mystery  of  the  shoes  was,  that  a 


into  the  centre  of  a  piece  of  ground  containing  thw 
or  four  cucumber  beds,  covered  with  sliding  glai 
frames.  The  spaniel,  after  searching  round  the  bet 
jumped  upon  the  centre  frame,  and  howled  piteooil: 
It  was  evident  that  he  had  lost  the  scent.  L— 
pointed  out  to  our  notice  that  tho  sliding  lid  was  fk 
tened  to  tho  frame  l>y  a  large  padlock — this  extrao 
dinary  security  increoseil  our  suspicions — ^he  seised 
crow-bar  from  one  of  the  smiths,  and  the  lock  w 
soon  removed.  The  top  of  the  frame  was  pulled  n 
an<I  the  dog  jumped  into  the  tan  that  filled  the  be 
and  commenced  scratching  with  all  his  might.  L— 
thrust  the  bar  into  the  yielding  soil,  and  at  the  dep 
of  a  foot,  the  iron  struck  a  solid  substance.  This  ia 
mati<m  electrified  us — we  waited  not  for  tools— o 


young  fiir!  answering  our  jiescription  of  Mnr\-.  had  I  harKls  were  dug  into  the  bed,  and  tho  tan  and  bla 
been  brought  into  tho  house  at  nlybt  time  nNjul  a    mould  were  dracge*!  from  the  frame  with  an  cagi 


fortnight  n;*f\  but  she  was  represented  as  nii  insane 
prostitut**,  of  ibf^  name  «if  lldl,  who  had  be^n  ar.uoy- 


ncss  thai  sor>n  implied  ir,  and  exhibited  the  Ixmrdi 
()f  n  lar^o  trap  duur.  dividotl  into  two  parts,  but  i 


ing  ^ome  married  Kcntlemen  by  ri(i:.,u3  cinidun  at  j  curoly  liuked  lopoiher.  While  tho  smiths  effsny 
their  houses — and  it  wjif  paid  at  llrsl  iJKit  s!i..>  wn^  to  !  ihetr  skill  uiviu  the  lock,  the  macistrate  stood  by  wi 
remain  at  the  Tarm  for  lili." — but  that  *»he  bad  Kijli'enly  lifted  hands  and  head  uncovered — a  Joar  was  in  tj 
been  rem-^ved  by  IS'arcs,  but  where,  be  could  not  sny-  |  cood  min'ri  eye — and  he  breathed  short  from  the  < 

L *-h(»ok  his  head  ominously  when  he  heanl  \h\s 

statcmr-nt,  tml  il  was  evident  to  us  all  that  the 
mother's  Kuspicinns  were  right,  and  that  a  deed  of 
blood  had  been  recently  perpetrated.  The  best  means 
of  ascertaining  the  place  of  burial  was  consulted  on, 
and  we  adjonrncd  to  the  garden  to  search  for  any 
appearance  of  freshly  disturbed  ground,  or  other  evi- 
Sence  that  might  lead  to  a  discovery  of  her  remains. 
fVAen  we  bad  cromed  the  y^rd,  and  were  about  en- 


ce.cs  of  his  aiixiety.     Kvery  one  wos  visibly  excite 
and  the  loud  and  cheerful  bark  of  the  dog  was  hail 

an  an  omen  of  success.     L 's  impatience  could  8 

brook  delay.  lie  seized  tho  sledge  hammer  of  tl 
smiths,  and  with  a  blow  that  might  have  knoekad 
the  side  of  a  house,  demolished  the  lock  and  bolt,'ii 
the  doors  jumped  apart  in  the  recoil  fiom  the  Uin 
They  were  raised-^a  black  and  yavmlng  vevk  Ik 
below— 'tmd  a  tma\V  fi\%\\X  ^  ^wradan  ite^  crawl  w 
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■ooldy,  fiooi  the  efiects  of  the  etrth's  dampneo,  led 
to  the  gleomy  depths  of  the  csTem. 

Tbe  little  dog  daihed  bravely  down  the  stairway, 

■Mi  L ,  icqaeating  tie  to  itand  frum  between  him 

and  Um  light,  picked  hie  way  down  the  narrow,  slimy 
at«pi.  One  of  the  smiiha  followed ,  and  the  rest  of  us 
baag  oar  heads  anxiously  over  the  edge  of  the  vault's 
Boath,  watching  our  friends  as  they  receded  in  the 
diMBt  gloom.     A  pause  ensued ;  the  dog  was  heard 

buking,  and  an  indistinct  muttering  between  L 

ml  the  smith  ascended  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
I  iboated  to  them,  and  was  frightened  at  the  reverbe- 
nikn  of  my  voice.    Our  anxiety  became  painful  in 

the  extreme — the  magistrate  called  to  L ,  but  ob- 

Hioed  no  answer ;  and  we  were  on  the  point  of  de* 
seendiBg  in  a  body,  when  the  officer  appeared  at  the 
iM  of  the  stairs.  **  We  have  f<>nnd  her.'*  said  he— 
ire  gave  a  simultaneous  shout.  **  But  she  is  dead," 
mi  the  appalling  finish  of  his  speech,  as  lie  emerged 
fiosi  the  mouth  of  the  vault. 

The  smith,  with  the  lifeless  body  of  Mary  Loben- 
stem  swung  over  his  shoulder,  was  assisted  up  the 
Ktin.  The  corce  of  the  little  girl  was  placed  on  one 
ofibe  garden  settees,  and,  with  heavy  hearts  and 
gbooy  faces,  we  carried  the  melancholy  burden  into 
Ae  boose.  The  mother  had  not  recovet'ed  from  the 
shock  which  the  anticipation  of  her  daughter's  death 
hsd  given  to  her  feelings;  she  was  lying  senseless 
upon  the  bed  where  she  had  been  placed  by  the  keep- 
er's wife.  We  laid  the  body  of  her  daughter  in  an 
adjoiiiiog  room,  and  directed  the  woman  to  perform 
As  list  sad  duties  to  the  senseless  clay  while  we 
twiited  the  parent's  restoration.  The  magistrate  re- 
timed to  London ;  the  smiths  were  packing  up  their 
toili  prapaiatory  to  departure,  and  I  was  musing  in 
■thndioly  mood  over  the  events  of  the  day,  when 
te  forbidding  face  of  the  keeper's  wifo  peeped  in  at 
the  halfK>pened  door,  and  we  were  beckoned  from  the 


*  Please  your  honor,  I  never  seed  a  dead  bodj^  look 
lib  that  there  corpse  of  the  little  girl  up  stairs.  I've 
Ked  anitoy  corpMs  in  my  time,  but  there's  something 
■Dstorsl  about  that  there  one,  not  like  a  dead  body 
Mghttobe." 

**  What  do  you  mean?" 

"Why,  though  her  feet  and  hands  are  cold,  her  jaw 
ttl  dropped,  and  her  eyes  ain't  open — and  there's  a 
liMheroess  in  her  limbs  that  I  don't  like.  1  really  be- 
Kevt  she's  only  swonnded.'* 

If—^  and  I  hurried  up  stairs,  and  the  smiths,  with 
their  biskets  of  tools  dangling  at  their  backs,  followed 
*  into  the  room.  I  anxiously  searched  fur  any  pulsa- 
te at  the  heart  and  the  wrists  of  poor  Mary,  whose 
ittsareoce  certainly  corroborated  the  woman's  sur- 
tee.  but  the  total  absence  of  all  visible  signs  of  life 
teied  us  the  encouragement  i>f  the  flattering  hopo. 
(^  of  the  smiths  took  from  his  basket  a  tool  of  bright, 
fci  tempered  steel ;  he  held  it  ibr  a  few  seconds  against 
I^'s  halPclosed  raoolB.  and  apon  withdrawing  it, 
^«il|i  A  load  and  eneigetic  voice,  ''She  is  alive! 
I  dwqMd  th«  oarfiMse  of  the  steel !" 
ri^  PioptrmMdiea  were  applied 
to  her  ptnnu  ttid  X-^- JM  thef 


gratification  of  placing  the  lost  Mary  within  her  mo 
ther's  arms. 

Miss  Lobenstein's  explanation  aflurded  but  little 
additional  inibrmation.  When  she  was  brought  to  the 
Farm  by  the  villain  Mills  and  his  friend  Billy  the 
ostler,  she  was  informed  that  it  was  to  be  the  residence 
of  her  future  life.  She  was  subjected  to  the  treat- 
ment of  a  maniac,  her  questions  remained  unanswer- 
ed, and  her  supplications  for  permission  to  send  to  her 
mother  were  answered  with  a  sneer.  About  three 
nights  ago,  she  was  ordered  from  her  room,  her  shoes 
were  taken  off  that  she  might  noiselessly  traverse 
(he  passages,  and  she  was  removed  to  the  secret  cell 
in  the  garden;  some  biscuits  and  a  jug  of  water 
were  placed  beside  her,  and  she  hod  remained  in 
undisturbed  solitude  till  the  instinct  of  her  favorite 
dog  led  to  her  discovery,  shortly  aAer  she  had  fainted 
from  exhaustion  and  terror.  There  is  little  doubt  hot 
that  the  ruffians  were  alarmed  at  the  watchings  and 

appearances  of  the  indefatigable  L ,  and  withdrew 

their  victim  to  the  securest  hiding-place.  I  had  the 
curiosity,  in  company  with  some  of  the  officers,  to  de- 
scend into  the  Secret  Cell;  it  had  originnlly  l)cen  dug 
out  for  the  foundation  of  on  intended  house;  the  walls 
and  }vartifion8  were  solidly  built,  but  tho  bankruptcy 
of  the  projector  prevented  any  farther  progress.  When 
Farrell  and  his  gang  took  possession  of  the  place,  it 
wns  deemed  ea&ier  to  cover  tho  niAers  of  the  cellar 
with  boards  and  earth,  than  to  fill  it  up — in  time,  the 
existence  of  the  hole  became  forgotten,  save  by  thojo 
most  interested  in  its  concealment.  Farrell  contrived 
the  mode  of  entrance  through  the  glass  frame  of  the 
forcing  bed,  and  when  tho  adjacent  green-houses  were 
constructed,  an  artificial  flue  or  vent  was  introduced 
to  the  depths  of  the  cell,  and  supplied  it  with  a  suffi- 
ciency of  air. 

Mrs.  Lobenstein  refused  to  prosecute  tho  spinster 
Biiihop,  the  malignancy  of  whose  temper  preyed  upon 
her  own  heart,  and  speedily  consigned  her  unlamented 
to  the  grave.  The  true  particulars  of  this  sironge 
aflair  were  never  given  to  the  public,  although  I  be- 
lieve that  its  occurrence  mainly  contributed  to  effin^t 
an  alteration  in  the  Kngli&h  laws  respecting  private 
mad  houses  and  other  receptacles  (or  lunatics. 

The  magistracy  of  the  county  knew  that  they  were 
to  blame  in  permitting  the  existence  of  such  a  flen  as 
Farrell's  Farm,  and  exerted  themselves  to  quash  pro- 
ceedings against  the  fellows  Mills  and  Nares,  and  their 
co-adjiitors.  A  few  months  imprisonment  was  the 
only  punishment  awarded  them,  and  that  was  in  re- 
turn for  the  assault  upon  tho  head  of  tho  police ;  but 
in  Billy,  the  ostler,  was  recognize<l  an  old  offender — 
various  unpunished  offences  tme  against  him,  ond  he 
was  condemned  to  "seven  pcnncrlU"  alwanl  the 
hulks  at  Chatham.     The  greatest  rogue  escaped  the 

arm  of  justice  for  a  time ;  but  L has  since  assured 

me  he  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  Farrell  was, 
under  a  feigned  name,  executed  in  Somersetshire  for 
horse  stealing. 

The  Farm  was  converted  into  a  Poor  House  fir 

some  of  the  adjacent  parishes  ;  L received  his 

reward,  and  when  I  left  EiQ|\axid,  fmi  V«tov(\«  \llir| 
was  the  bloomiDg  mother  of  «  n^uMTow  iean[\Vf . 


•  f^ 
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ON      THE      GENIUS      OF      SHAKSPEARE. 


BT       RICHARD       HARRINGTON,       PHILA 


In  a  coontry  where  the  vernacular  of  Sbakf  peare 
n  ipoken,  and  likely  to  continue  to  be  spoken  "  thro* 
•gee  yet  unbem,"  a  few  woidi  in  reference  to  that 
xaie  and  gifted  fpirit— who  has  spell-bound  every  heart 
and  mind  capable  of  sympathy,  with  the  graphic  deli. 
neationa  of  natore  and  passion,  and  the  wild  and  won* 
derfol  creations  of  intellect — ^may  not  be  found  unin- 
teresting. 

William  Shakspeare — nneducaled,  unstationed,  un- 
amisted  by  any  thing  but  the  lightning-like  rapidity 
of  his  own  perceptions,  and  the  plastic  power  of  his 
iafellect,  gave  to  the  world  no  less  than  thirty-six 
dramas,  every  one  of  which  is  a  wonder  in  itself,  and 
would  have  been  sufficient  in  its  isolated  claim  on  our 
regard,  to  have  placed  him  on  the  topmost  pinnacle 
(tf  literary  fame.  Such  is  the  extraordinary  power  of 
this  poet,  that  we  know  not  where  to  commence  our 
admiretion,  nor  where  to  stop;  the  versatility  of  his 
delin^tions  is  only  equalled  by  their  depth  and  beauty. 
Who,  when  he  has  closed  the  play  of  Hamlet,  and  leA 
undetermined  his  speculations  on  the  mental  mystery 
of  the  princely  hypochondriac,  would  expect  to  revel 
in  the  light,  the  life,  the  gallant  gaiety  of  the  laughter- 
loving  Merculio  ?  who,  when  heme  along  unheedingly 
by  the  bloody  and  bold  ambition  of  Richard  the  Third, 
would  expect,  on  closing  ro  foul  a  page,  to  meet  on 
the  turning  of  another  v.ith  a  tun  weight  of  jollity  in 
the  iatpwitted  FalstatT?  or,  after  sighing  over  the  mad- 
ness of  the  hot-brained  Lear,  and  the  sharp- toot h'd  un- 
kindness  of  his  vulture  daughters,  to  meet  with  such 
bright  examples  of  feminine  purity,  softness  and  devo- 
tion, as  the  love-lorn  Viola,  and  the  deserted  Iraogene  ? 
These  instances  may  be  multiplied  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter — bat  I  cannot  close  my  observaiiins  on  the 
startling  versatility  of  Shakspeare,  without  claiming 
the  reader's  admiration  of  that  mind  which  could  turn 
from  the  delicate  tracery,  the  soft,  delicious,  rainbow- 
€ok>ring  of  Juliet's  spring-tide  passion — who  would 
iMve  her  boy-love  no  farther  from  her 


Than  a  wanton's  bird. 


Who  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand, 

And  with  a  silk  thread  plucks  it  back  again — 

of  that  mind,  I  say,  who  could  turn  from  this,  and  with 
a  pencil  dipped  in  the  blackest  shadows  which  the 
hell  of  human  possions  could  supply — depicted  the 
dark  fury — who,  while  her  babe  was  smiling  at  her 
breast,  would 


*"  Have  plucked  her  nipple  from  its  boneless  gums 
And  dashed  its  brains  out-»had  she  so  sworn." 

The  graat  merit  of  Shakspeare  ia  in  the  VMt  tide, 
AT  ntbior  jBoontain  torrent  of  original  thought  which 


he  poured  upon  the  world.  It  is  your  or^giiiaZ  thin 
who  are  the  benefactors  of  literature  and  Ibd  ho; 
race— 4Mie  learning  is  a  secondary  poMsmimi  in  < 
parisQO  with  this  high  ftcolty.  Had  Shakspean  I 
over  trammelled  with  second  hand  thonghlB,ha  w 
never  have  given  such  powerful  development  to 
own.  Jonson  is  a  proof  of  this :  self-eatiified,  spl«i 
still  honest,  rare  Ben  Jonson ;  with  an  overwsii 
reverence  for  the  lore  of  antiquity  and  the  tlssw  i 
of  others,  he  fettered  his  own  genius ;  and,  with 
exception  of  Catiline,  Sejanus,  and  Kitely,  we  li 
few  natural  delineations  from  hii  pen.  His  pain 
of  passions  became  unpresentable  allegories. 
Jonson  himself  snappeJ  and  snarled  at  the  anUlk 
multitude  for  their  cold  neglect  of  his  extraordii 
powers.  Yet,  herein  he  shared  but  the  ftte  of 
cotemporaries — ^luminaries,  certainly — but  they 
the  misfortune  to  twinkle  in  the  same  hemispl 
with  the  all-glorious  sun  of  Shakspeare's  mind,  wl 
radiant,  universal  beams  absorbed  the  light  of  k 
planets,  and  compel  us  to  regard  them  only,  in 
language  of  Byron,  as  the  "  flashing  emanations  t 
thing  more  glorious  still" — how  even,  eloqunit, 
pure,  is  the  polished  Massinger !  how  sofl,  mebd 
and  sensitive,  the  gentle  Ford !  and  yet  how  pasnon 
and  puerile  when  compared  uith  him  who 

"  Was  not  for  an  age — but  for  all  time." 

Poet  of  Passion  !  poet  of  Nature !  poet  of  Imtf 

tion!  "  exhausting  old  worlds  and  creating  new; 

urging  us  forward  with  untired  admiraticm  of  nat 

delineations^appalling  us  with  the  supematoral, 

delighting  and  deluding  us  with  the  preteraatnn 

no  passion,  thought,  or  feeling  has  be  lefk  unhoa 

or  unsung;  and  had  no  poet  ever  lived  or  wri 

before  him,  Shakspeare  would  have  supplied  the 

terial  of  thinking  to  generation  upen  gencraik 

kindred  spirits.   Scott,  the  multKodinooa  Scott,  w 

we  may  fairly  regard  as  a  prose  Shakspeare,  is  I 

an  evidence — he  found  the  prototypes  of  one  ha 

his  characters  in  Shakspeare  himsel^^yet  wo  ft 

accord  him  all  honor  and  glory  for  the  other  hal£ 

The  pedantic — the  retailers  of  other  men's  tfaoa 

^tho  merely  studious,  who  pore  over  the  pria 

sages,  and  viewing  them  through  the  mist  of  ant«ii 

enlarge  even  their  roloRsal   proportions     indolf 

sneers  at  Shakspeare  for  his  wildncss,  his  irregnk 

his  proud  spumings  of  the  clippings,  the  divisiona 

subdiviiiions  of  classic  uniformity.    Chacun  ft  mm  | 

With  all  humility,  I  prefer  as  a  matter  of  coolMi 

tion,  the  stupendous  wiidemesa  of  mighty  natwv 

self  to  the  flat  insipidity  of  a  Dutch  garden.    I  n^ 

Shakspeare  in  the  light  of  this  sia| 

and  look  upon  him  vridi  the  deapaat 

oracle  of  nature  and  her  God.  « 
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BY      AN      AMERICAN. 


^  MMMi  and  botmirul  monung  on  iht  thirteenth 
ifAoiHiC,  J83-,  found  xm  at  encbo^  off  the  ancient 
kfft,  Ae  eeiebmted  port  of  the  helj  city;  here  the 
mnkaam  of  Jadea  obtained  their  rich  eargoea  from 
It  tmm  aad  idea  of  the  MediteiTanean,  and  Sok>- 
HB  leeaivad  6mm  Tyre  the  timber  for  the  Temple, 
btffaat  nactnary  of  th0  living  God.  Within  ihU 
■nw  bay,  Noah  erected  the  ark  of  gopher  wood, 
id  taibarkad  upon  the  roaring  del  ago— that  world 
raqghty  walen;  and  Jonah,  when  directed  to  the 
^of  NineTafa,  fleeing  frum  the  pretence  of  the  Lord, 
nght  ibr  refuge  in  the  harbor  of  Jeppa,  on  board  a 
np  boond  to  Tanhiab,  on  which  voyage  he  wot  de- 
to  the  whale.  This  city,  considered  one  of  the 
aoeiaDt  in  the  nniTcrae,  c-ontains  a  population  of 
thouand ;  a  recent  earthquake,  wo  understand, 
M  ilBoal  entirely  deatroyed  it.  Built  up  of  narrow 
batil,  with  dingy  gray  atone  boveli,  choked  with 
Ui,  and  swarming  with  vermin,  it  preaented  little. 
pit  from  its  biblical  recollections,  to  interest  the  tra- 
«Utr;  but  our  reflections,  as  pilgrims  to  Palestine, 
hwlt  not  opoo  the  sculptured  column  or  marble  por- 
imof  the  present  day:  our  anxiety  was  to  behold  the 
ciml  seenea  of  an  Almighty's  glory,  the  harsh  yet 
■flowed  sitea  of  a  world'j  redemption.  The  cify 
■iih  iti  once  splendid  fortunes  has  also  ehsnged  it8 
We.  and  is  at  present,  by  both  Turk  and  Christ  inn, 
tfhd  JaSk.  Within  the  bay,  upon  whose  plueid 
SBlHB  oar  pilgrim  sails  were  furled,  there  also  fluat- 
d  an  Egyptian  ship  of  the  line  and  two  frigates ;  their 
Urn  and  atom  were  richly  carved  and  gilded,  while 
ha  ltd  cofera,  with  the  crescent  of  Mahomet,  waved 
naAy  in  the  breesa  from  their  lofiy  peaks. 
€ki  tba  iifieenth,  the  Turkish  admiral,  surrounded 
f  kit  oriental  auite,  visited  our  vessel  in  all  the  pomp 
■i  pagaaatry  of  the  lozurioaa  east ;  the  slarrefl  ban- 
wef  n  new  world  waved  oxer  a  chieftain  of  the 

and  the  Ihimder  of  the 'a  artillery  rolled 

the  hilla  and  plaina  of  Paleatine ;  the  national 
aweUed  in  lofty  sound  along  the  holy  sea, 
Mia  iha  deoiaens  of  America  did  honor  to  a  lord  of 
Orpt 

Qi  tha  evening  ef  the  aame  day,  the  family  of  the 
■■Mdore,  with  a  large  party  of  the  officers,  including 
dividDals  of  each  grade,  left  the  ship^  on  a  pilgrim* 
m  ta  the  eternal  city.  After  considerable  diflkulty, 
aaiad  m  a  great  mcaaure  through  the  imbeciliiy  of 
•  Anarican  agent  at  Jaftd,  (an  ignomnt  Frenchman, 
Ma  maovad.)  we  at  length  were  enabled  to  proceed, 
iHlBd  oo  a  aaotley  colleelion  of  Arabian  aleeds, 
•rin  ^aamf,  aaafe,  mnlaa,  and  camela.  While  the 
nliait  wmn  manging  aoaaa  nacamaiy  pielimina- 
^.ftUii  vMt  to  the  eonvant  whaieio  the  iniected 
Ml^l^jplMtaH^f  te  fWnsli  affmy  ware  penonally 


object  within  the  dark  and  wretched  Jaflb  then  worthy 
any  notice.    In  the  wide  plain  beyond  the  gate  the 
wild  flowera  grow  over  the  sad  staughterbeuse  of  the 
Syrian  troops— Napoleon's  summary  poniahment  for  a 
violated  promise.    We  rode  over  this  stem  scene  of  a 
military  execution,  on  whose  bhwd-stained  sods  the 
murderous  cannon  mowed  down  crowds  of  unresisting 
victims,  whilo  the  merciless  bayonet  completed  the 
fell  work  of  destruction.    Wliat  hath  the  world  won 
by  this  terrible  and  bloody  butchery  t — another  bk^t 
on  the  lung  dark  catalogue  of  human  guilt.     Whilst 
gazing  on  this  scene  of  wo,  wo  were  surrounded  by  a 
troop  of  naiivei,  bearing  in  the  midst  a  party  of  danc- 
ing boys,  whose  violent  contortions  and  dreadful  antics 
kept  time  with  a  shattered  tambourine  and  a  discoid- 
ant  drum ;  the  harsh  gutturals  and  furious  singing  of 
these  wild,  half-naked  harpies,  a  parcel  of  soiled  red 
feathers  dangling  from  their  elfish  locks,  pictured  be* 
fure  us  tho  demoniacal  scenes  of  Tasso's  Furioso,  as 
theyvclled  and  chaunted  over  tliis  once  gloomy  scene 
of  death  and  despair.     Wo  left  the  gates  of  Jafla,  es- 
corted by  a  Turkitfh  guard  arrayed  in  all  the  glittering 
magnifireiice  of  Ottoman  splendor;  snow  white  gar- 
ments, luobO  and  free— a  profusion  o£  turban  binding 
their  swarthy  browfi,  and  (>mall  gulden  crescents  glim- 
mering on  their  brenstd.    These  fierce  raoustached 
horsemen  (rarrie«l  a  jnvelin  in  the  right  hand,  gem- 
adorned  piiituls  at  tlic  saddle-bow,  and  a  gun  slung 
acroffl  tho  fihouKIcrs,  with  a  silver-mounted  scimitar 
)»cndiug  from  on  embroidered  girdle.     Their  stcedd 
wero  remarkably  haud(<omc,  and  splendidly  caitarison- 
ed  ;  tails  tracing  the  sand,  and  manes  waving  in  the 
wind.    Oq  the  left  of  the  road,  as  we   wound  along 
tho  plain,  rode,  at  the  head,  and  in  command  of  our 
escort,  and  bestriding  a  laige  dun-rolored  Arabian,  an 
Itahan  renegade,  in  the  f>crvice  of  the  Pacha — a  man 
of  "vast  adventure,"  who  had  fought  with  honor  and 
renown  amid  the  brilliant  victories  of  the  great  Em- 
peror ;  ho  comraonded  a  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Be- 
resino,  shouted  for  France  at  Waterloo,  and  was  now- 
leading  across  the  wastes  of  Egypt  a  band  of  orientals, 
the  magniHcent  warriors  of  the  east ;  he  was  appa- 
rently furty-five  or  fifty  years  of  ago,  with  pale  war- 
worn features,  short  curled  black  hair,  long  beard,  with 
jet  moustache,  and  dark  pensive  eyes ;  the  whole  coun- 
tenance, though  decided,  was  tinged  with  melancholy. 
His  arms  concisted  of  splendiilly  ornamented  pistoK 
and  an  eaglo-headcd  sabre— drcMicd  a  la  TurquK^  at 
the  head  ol'  his  glittering  array,  he  exhibited  the  very 
beau  ideal  of  «ustorn  chivalry  and  rumance;  and,  as 
he  rode  on,  restraining  the  wild  and  fiery  steed  whose 
prancing  hoof  i;nd  foaming  bit  required  the  careiul 
spirit  of  a  master  te  command,  the  dazzling  images 
and  splendid  pageantry  of  thacrvMideYieT««watD^<fc^ 
beibre  me,  aa  on  the  very  10^  we  >N«t«  ^«ii  \!ui%^- 
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ing,  ODce  awept  the  neighing  steeda  and  entbusiaBtic 
ibilowen  of  Coearde  Lion  in  all  the  gloiy  of  conquest 
and  religion,  shoaling  for  the  sepulchre. 

Some  few  miles  beyond  the  gates,  we  entered  the  vale 
of  Sharon,  where  those  beautiful  flowers  of  Solomon 
still  bloom  as  of  yore.  **  1  am  the  rose  of  Sharon  and 
the  lily  of  the  vallies."  Proceeding  on  our  route, 
the  scenery  became  very  monotonous  and  dreary,  and 
the  soil  remarkably  dry ;  but  I  was  informed  it  pro* 
duced  crops  of  cotton,  figs,  olives,  and  limes,  and'occo- 
sionally  large  harvests  of  eicellent  grain.  The  day 
became  exceedingly  hot  and  sultry,  and  water  could 
not  be  obtained  to  quench  the  intolerable  thirst  wc 
all  experienced ;  not  a  human  being  passed  us  on  our 
way,  but,  occasionally,  afar  ofl)  standing  on  an  isolated 
rock,  or  clambering  among  the  clifls,  some  solitary 
halfnaked  Arab,  with  crook  in  hand,  and  long-cared, 
wild,  shaggy  dog  by  his  side,  \%'Ould  be  tending  his 
goats.  The  scenery  grew  more  and  more  desolate 
and  lonely;  the  plain  extending  far  away  in  the  dis- 
tance, without  an  object  to  break  tiio  stale  monotony, 
or  relieve  tlie  tired  sight ;  not  a  human  habitation 
could  he  discovered,  and  ihc  casual  api>earance  of  the 
Arabs  soon  disappeared  altogether.  Tho  impressive 
drearinesfi,  however,  which  apparently  opprefwed  the 
whole  cavalcade,  was  in  a  great  measure  soon  dis* 
solved.  Some  Mahommedan  horsemen  prepared  for 
one  of  those  mock  combats,  which,  at  Constantinople, 
and  in  Persia,  are  conducted  with  so  much  splendor 
and  eclat ;  the  furious  charge  and  shout,  the  command- 
ing check  and  masterly  retreat  at  the  moment  of  ter- 
rible onset,  were  all  enacted  here  with  the  usual  grace 
and  skill.  The  spacious  plains  were  filled  with  the 
snow-robed  chieAains;  their  tremendous  yells  rang 
through  the  air,  while  the  sun,  with  meridian  ray, 
flashed  on  their  clattering  arms,  as  hurling  the  djerrcd, 
they  rushed  away  with  the  speed  of  lightning.  By 
some  mischance  in  the  shock  of  fight,  a  dark,  furi(»us- 
looking  fellow  was  thrown,  "  dashed  thundering  to  the 
earth,"  where  he  lay  in  his  fanciful  costume,  the  stem 
reality  of  Byron's  beautiful  image,  "  fallen  Hassan  lien, 
his  unclosed  eye  yet  lowering  on  his  enemy."  The 
turbon  torn  from  his  shaven  head,  floated  away  with 
the  breeze,  exhibiting  to  tho  defiling  gaze  of  the 
Christian  dogs,  the  long  raven  lock  cherished  for  the 
Houri's  in  Paradise ;  while  his  face,  discolored  with 
rage  and  dust,  his  garments  rent,  and  the  wild  steed 
plunging  riderless  over  the  plain,  breathed  forth  the 
poetry  of  an  Oriental  discomfiture. 

As  the  sun  declined  toward  the  horizon,  the  cara- 
van, gradually  closing,  silently  pursued  the  dreary 
road  until  about  dusk,  when  a  bye-path  conducted  us 
to  the  decayed  and  dingy  town  of  Kamba,  the  an- 
cient Arimathca.  Wo  made  our  way  through  a 
crowd  of  odmiring,  half-naked  Arabs,  to  the  residence 
of  a  rich  Armenian,  who  received  us  very  kindly,  and 
prepared  a  most  excellent  supper,  served  up  in  the 
eastern  fashion.  Cucumben  stufled.  k  la  mode  Ori- 
ental; assafcetida  broils ;j  spiced  ragouts;  whilst  an 
inimense  dish  of  Pilau,  (rice  and  boiled  fowl,  sprinkled 
with  lemon,)  sent  op  a  savory  steam  from  the  centre 
•f  thia  rich  profusioa  of  Asiatic  taste.  Our  kind  boat 
mude  everf  endeavor  to  arrange  a  bed  for  as ;  but 


the  very  large  number  of  gaeata  rendeied  fiilile  ki 
anxious  exertions  to  accommodate  alU  and  mjctm 
panion  and  myself,  on  our  return  fiom  a  ihoit  watt 
through  the  Bysa,  finding  the  berths  pre-oeeopiii 
were  compelled  to  make  a  soldier's  shift  with  bias* 
kets  on  tho  floor,  where,  independent  of  oar  aDea» 
fortable  position,  we  passed  an  indifllerent  night,  bsi^ 
repeatedly  roused  by  the  loud  and  moumfol  bimlstf 
innumerable  dogs  collected  in  the  long  aqnare  i 
diately  in  front  of  the  house;  these  aoi: 
no  master,  and  stray  in  immense  namben  witUa  Al 
walls  and  in  the  ouukirts  of  all  eastern  eittea;  Ihif 
pre  extremely  voracious  and  cunning,  and  at  aightil 
penetrate  into  the  more  populoua  regiooa  in  qiMttf 
prey,  where  their  snappish  barks  and  dreadAd  eritt 
resound  through  the  lonely  streets  in  frightfal 

At  dawn  of  day,  we  hastened  to  our 
ious  to  recommence  our  journey  ere  the  blaiiiig  M 
had  fired  the  cool  and  grateful  breeze  of  maait§ 
When  mounted,  tliose  who  had  not  taken  tiaa  IR 
snatch  a  hasty  breakfast  drank  ofl!*  a  cup  of  Toriilil 
coflee,  the  very  oraence  of  the  berry — and,  biddiq 
farewell  to  our  kind  host,  we  dashed  away  thm^ 
the  crowd  toward  the  gate.  For  a  few  hooii.itf 
journey  was  delightful,  os  we  rode  over  the  atilhMl 
deserted  plain,  inhaling  the  fragrant  ain  wafted  aai| 
the  vale,  blooming  with  flowen;  but  aboat  tM 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  breeze  died  away,  and  the  M 
shone  down  with  burning  heat,  apparently  witluijill 
every  living  thing  beneath  the  influence  of  its  bn 
blaze.  Scorched,  and  choked  with  dnat,  we  pbdM 
on  until  a  large  grove  of  figs  and  oUvea  by  tbe  mi 
side,  stretching  out  their  shady  branches,  iiuIuumI 
the  way-worn,  weary  pilgrim ;  here,  beneath  the  Wk 
brageous  green  of  these  Scripture  trees,  we  rested «■ 
tired  limbs — from  a  neighboring  pool  we  oblaiad 
cool  and  delicious  water,  and  with  tho  aanslanead 
porter,  cheese,  crackers  and  cold  lieef,  made  a  hsat^ 
luncheon.  A  delicious  desferU  in  a  small  sngarad|| 
strewed  the  ground,  while  the  lightest  shake  of  a  tM 
would  bring  down  a  frosh  supply  in  copious  sbowiM 
Again  we  mounted,  and  after  riding  some  (baititf 
milea  from  our  halting  place,  reached  the  barren  aii 
desolate  mountain  which  binds  the  plain  or  vaUsy  a 
Sharon ;  a  scene  of  more  complete  sterility  and 
ncss  never  presented  itself  to  the  eye  of  mi 
piled  on  rock,  with  occasionally  a  atinted  abrob  • 
wilted  olive,  seeking  life  amid  the  crevices  and  oia|| 
steeps.  Up  this  broken  and  rugged  scene  we  tsilii 
our  weary  way  for  many  a  mile,  and,  gaining  At 
summit  of  a  lofty  ridge,  a  grand  and  noble  proipil 
was  before  us — hounded  by  the  blue  waves  of  ill 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

While  clambering  up  a  narrow  defile,  we  auddM^ 
came  in  contact  with  a  detachment  of  Ibrahim  H 
cha*s  army — returning  from  Jerusalem.  The  pai^ 
consisting  of  hone  and  foot,  were  conducted  hf-t 
block  chieftain  superbly  mounted ;  the  soldiers  WV 
a  red  uniform,  after  the  fiishion  of  Europe;  their  h|| 
gage  and  artillery  (long  brass  dghtMB  yonamUoSiWA 
lashed  to  the  backs  of  caoMkiTtlMlr  ataBdudi  «(|| 
farled ;  and  the  whole  band*  Mvalopad  la  a  elMl| 
dust,  moved  slowly  down  tha 
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mifini;  tlMir  baglei,  and  gaiing  with  aitoniabment 
the  pale-faced  ChriatiaM. 

Tlie  inn  had  let ;  long  linei  of  golden  crimson 
ne  fliahing  np  ihe  wettem  tkjr ;  wo  reached  a  lofty 
uncoce,  and  eager  excitement  wemed  to  pef>'ade 
B  van,  when  suddenly  a  cry  of  **  Jerusalem "  rent 
B  air.  "  Jeroaalem,"  cried  the  anxious  centre  of  the 
valcade,  and  the  thronging  rear  pressed  forward. 
^  city  of  David  was  before  us;  Jerusalem,  rearing 
|h  ita  walls  in  the  gloom  of  even — that  city  of  mys- 
17  and  crime,  with  all  its  recollections  stood  before 
I.  **  JtnudUm  !  O  JeruMolem  !  thou  thai  hiUeH  ihe 
iptaa.  amd  ttonett  thtm^  that  are  tent  againtt  thee^ 
Ml,  your  haute  it  left  unto  you  DESOLATE^'-- 
d  never  was  a  promise  more  fearfully  verified.  The 


The  church  won  erected  by  Helena,  inother  of  Con- 
Btantinc,  during  her  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  land,  in 
commemoration  of  her  conversion  to  the  ChriHtian 
faith.  It  stands  entirely  upon  the  hill  of  Calvary, 
embracing  within  its  body  the  base  and  summit  of  the 
hill  itself,  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  and  the  cave  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  in  whirk  tho  cross  was  discovered  in 
a  dream  to  the  empress.  The  keys  of  tho  church  are 
f^uarded  by  the  governor,  and  during  the  delay  in 
procuring  them,  we  had  ample  time,  within  the  sha- 
dow of  the  building,  to  admiro  tho  chiselled  columns  of 
verdo  antique  and  purple  porphyry  with  which  the 
front  is  beautifully  ornamented.  Chasms  in  the  moulded 
pillars,  and  bruised  architraves  and  capitals,  exhibited 
the  stern  passoge  of  time,  or  tho  ruthless  hand  of  de- 


i  banner  of  the  heathen  waves  iii  triumph  from  the 
fk  and  age>marked  walls ;  Mahomet's  children  rear 
Bir  Agan  towers  within  the  once  holy  sanctuary  of 
ri ;  and  the  chosen  and  beloved  tribe  of  Israel, 
■rt-broken  and  diacarded,  are  wanderers  over  the 
bole  earth ;  her  OMroniaina  are  desolate  and  barren, — 
ir  vales,  sterile  and  fmitlesa, — foontains  and  streams, 
iad  up  and  wiiheted.  That  awful  denunciation  yet 
iteis  o'er  the  land— ^*  cut  off  thine  hair,  O  Jerusa- 
■bsnd  cast  it  away,  and  take  up  a  lamentation  on 
A  places,  ibr  the  Lord  hath  rejected  and  fonmken 
•  gcneiation  of  hia  wrath  ;*'  *'  for  tho  house  of  Israel 
id  die  bouse  of  Jacob  have  dealt  very  treacherously 
piasl  me,  saith  the  Lord."  Gathered  on  the  brow 
*lhe  hill,  silently  we  gazed  on  that  hallowed  site  of 
iB*s  redemption,*  not  a  sound,  not  a  murmur,  es- 
ipsd  the  lips  of  the  awenitnick  cavalcade,  as  they 
jked  on  this  sad  witness  of  a  cruciHcd  Redeemer, 
ligkt  darkened  in  the  west ;  the  cavalcade  procee<Iod ; 
M  Tarkish  guard  threw  open  the  gates,  and  we  en- 
■ad  Jerusalem.  Winding  our  way  through  narrow 
tmtB  flanked  with  lofty  stone  buildings,  we  proceeded 
I  iM  Greek  Convent,  whose  poor  but  obliging  in- 
mm  received  us  with  hospitality.  Our  accommo- 
weie  not  of  the  best;  tho  chambers,  surround- 
a  naked  coort  below,  were  small  and  poorly  fur- 
iwarming  with  fleas  and  exhaling  a  most 
stench.  Never  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
did  I  pass  a  more  abominable  night  than 
Ui^  my  first  one  in  Jerusalem.  On  the  morrow  my 
■iy  was  one  festering  blister  from  the  attacks  of  the 
■IDveinable  animals  whose  flying  squadrons  covered 
he  helpless  and  wearied  pilgrim.  Morning  at  length 
InBned  on  the  suffering  and  jaded  traveller  ,*  refresh- 
■I  ooiselvea  with  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  a  short  walk 
b  *e  lemon  gardena  attached  to  the  convent,  we  sal- 
IbI  oat  to  view  the  hallowed  sites  of  scriptural 
Conducted  by  our  guide  through  long  and 
streets,  we  suddenly  found  ourselves,  on  turn- 
hga  eorner,  before  the  large  and  chcqnered  square 
Chniv^  of  the  Iloly  Sepulchre.  We  paused  to 
I  m  the  nobly  Mulptnrsd  yet  defiiced  facade  of 
boiUinff.  whose  marUe  walls  and  lofty  dome  en- 
.dw  sad  tesffimimlali  and  crininal  record  of  the 
friib.  Imawdlalriy  opposite,  the  giay  mina- 
■I  «f  •  TmtMi  moiiaa  nan  high  the  orowent  of 

of  Iha  Chiinkii  ftne^ 
th»  hi^lMi  um  «ri&#j 
ifOiMd  wrid. 


Rtructive  man.  The  keys  being  at  length  produced, 
tho  large  nnd  heavy  doors,  studded  with  brass,  were 
thrown  open ;  the  incense  and  gloom  of  tho  interior 
broke  upon  us.  I  stood,  an  American,  a  wanderer 
from  a  far  country,  within  that  building  for  whose  pos- 
■esvion  the  gallant  crusader  had  wrested*  with  the 
swarthy  infidel,  now,  as  then,  the  lord  and  master. 
The  dying  groans  of  a  bleeding  Saviour  were  ringing 
in  my  ears ;  crowds  of  exasperated  and  taunting  sol- 
diery were  pictured  on  tho  mind  ;  the  Scribe  and  the 
Pharisee  were  there;  a  thorned  crown  pierced  His 
dripping  brows,  the  scoff  and  tho  shout  of  the  multi- 
tude rose  abovo  tho  vaulted  dome.  "  Hail,  king  of  the 
Jews,"  was  insultingly  echoing  round  ;  the  expiring 
sigh  of  the  Son  of  CJod  trembled  on  tho  palsied  air — 
"  Eli,  Eli,  lama  Sabuchthom  ;"  darknera  covered  the 
land,  and  the  vale  of  tho  temple  was  rent  in  twain 
from  the  lop  to  the  bottom.  On  the  right  stood  that 
lofty  and  accursed  rock,  shattered  in  the  midst.  I  se- 
parated myself  from  my  companions,  and,  in  company 
with  a  young  Italian  priest,  ascended  the  mount  of 
suffering  and  of  hope.  On  the  summit,  a  slab  of  mar- 
ble commemorates  the  spot  on  which  Christ  was  nailed 
to  the  cross,  and  a  round  hole  in  tho  fi^^ure  marked 
its  erection.  1  was  lust  in  tho  once  terrible  scene  en- 
acted around  me ;  here  trample<l  tho  fierce  soldiers 
of  Pilate — here  arose  tho  hootings  of  tlie  mob — over 
this  cold  gray  stone  flowed  tho  blood  of  the  Son  of 
God.  On  each  side  of  tho  centre  other  holes  are  si- 
tuated, wherein  the  two  thieves  who  suflered  with 
Christ  were  crucified  ;  a  lamp  of  gold  glimmered 
faintly  from  an  altar  situated  in  the  back  ground,  op- 
posite the  place  of  death,  lighting  up  the  holy  gloom 
which  pervaded  around. 

With  a  soul  filled  with  sorrow  and  rovorence,  1 
went  down  that  mount  of  infamy,  yot  of  redemption. 
Descending  far  below,  I  stood  in  the  cavern  where,  it 
is  said,  the  true  cross  was  discoveretl.  After  making 
the  tour  of  the  church,  I  found  myself  before  the  se- 
pulchre of  our  Lord,  the  tomb  of  Joseph  of  Arimothea, 
Ihe  good  man  and  the  just  The  door,  through  which 
he  conveyed  tho  dead  and  anointed  body  of  Christ, 
stood  open  and  hade  me  enter ;  the  stone  was  rolled 
away,  and  the  Angel  of  God,  clothed  in  a  raiment  of 
light,  had  sought  tho  blest  bowers  of  heaven.  1  en- 
tered ;  forty  golden  lamps  shone,  and  shine  eternally, 
over  the  marble  aarcophagoi,  ^hicYi  cmilaaxA^  ^^ 
mangled  body  of  oar  Saviour',  ^pwCumfi  «ii^  \ncfti»« 
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ivere  \%-af\od  throughout  the  sepulchre,  while  fresh 
roBes  and  jasmine  were'  strewed  around.  The  hctly 
father  in  aitendani'e  pronouncetl  his  benediction  over 
ine. 

I  panned  several  hours  within  the  walls  of  this  so- 
lemn edifice,  gaaing  on  the  scriptural  paintings,  and 
listening  to  the  seraphic  strains  of  an  Italian  organ. 
On  leaving  the  church,  rambling  along  through  crowd- 
ed streets  and  lanes,  I  came  at  length  to  the  Via  dolo- 
rosa, along  which  Christ  was  carried  a  prisoner  to 
Calvary.  The  spot  b  shown  were  Simon  the  Cyre- 
nian  was  taken  and  compelled  to  bear  the  cross,  and 
were  Christ,  fainting  three  several  times,  sat  down  to 
rest.  I  saw  the  window  in  the  house  of  Pilate  from 
whence  the  governor  showed  the  Saviour  to  the  people : 
**  Then  came  Jesus  forth,  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns 
and  the  purple  robe ;  and  Pilate  said  unto  them,  *  Ccce 
homo' — Behold  the  man ;"  and  they  cried  out,  "  Cru- 
cify him — crucify  him." 

In  the  evening  we  mounted  our  horses,  and,  con- 
ducted by  a  guide,  took  our  way  without  the  city 
walls ;  passing  through  the  northern  gate,  whilst  the 
Maeszins  from  the  minarets,  in  clear  and  iropreasive 
tones,  were  bidding  Mahomet's  children  come  to  pray- 
er—<<Mahoma,  Alia!  il  Alia  Mahoma  Alia  ackbar!" 
We  descended  the  hill  down  a  rugged  path  to  the  val- 
ley of  Jehoehaphat,  through  which  still  flows,  though 
shrunk  and  wasted,  the  brook  of  Cedron,  upon  whose 
once  flowery  banks  flourished  the  garden  of  Gethsa- 
mane ;  thousands  of  Jewish  tombstoiles  covered  the 
hill  side,  and  among  the  many  broken  fragments 
which  strewed  the  ground,  the  sepulchres  of  Absalom, 
of  Zachariah,  and  of  Jehoshaphat,  where  conspicuous ; 
while  to  the  left  of  the  bridge  a  flat  stone  marks  the 
place  where  Stephen  the  martyr  was  stoned  to  death. 
Retracing  our  steps  under  the  shade  of  some  venera- 
ble olive  trees,  we  stood  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane, 
beyond  an  old  fence,  a  carved  stone  marks  the  site 
where  Christ  in  his  agony  prayed  to  the  father,  that, 
"  If  it  be  posssible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  roe ;  never 
thelesB,  not  as  I  will  but  as  thou  wilt."  A  little  far- 
ther on  is  the  place  where  he  sweated  great  drops  of 
blood,  and  beyond  that,  where  he  returned  and  found 
the  disciples  sleeping. 

Afler  wandering  about,  and  dwelling  some  time 
amid  the  interesting  locations  of  our  Redeemer's  grace, 
ive  ascended  the  opposite  hill,  directly  in  front  of  the 
city.  The  mount  of  Olives,  the  vales  and  the  plains 
of  Judea  rose,  sunk,  and  extended  fur  around  me,  one 
gloomy  picture  of  barrenness  and  sterility ;  the  nfighty 
curse  of  Jehovah  hangs  yet  terribly  over  this  once 
blooming  land,  redolent  with  nature's  choicest  bless- 
ings. On  every  side,  in  every  direction,  blasted  ruin 
reigned  supreme.  "Hoar,  O  Earth:  behold,  1  will 
bring  evil  unto  this  people,  because  they  have  not 
barkened  unto  my  word,  but  rejected  it ;  therefore 
will  I  cause  to  cease  from  the  cities  of  Judea  and 
from  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  the  voice  of  mirth,  and 
the  voice  of  gladness ;  the  voice  of  the  bride-groom 
and  the  voice  of  the  bride;  for  the  whole  land  shall 
hetisMifto." 

From  beneath  the  shade  of  an  olive  tree,  I  stood 
eahaHf  lockiDg  on  Jerusalea;  the  ence 


city  of  the  kings  David  and  Solomon,  with  all  idii^ 
collections,  was  before  me;  the  winding  biook  ef 
Cedron  glides  through  the  sepulchred  banks ;  the  f» 
don  of  Gethsemane  stands  to  the  right  within  Iki 
valley,  where  the  olive  waves  its  branches  ovtr  ihi 
place  of  betrayal ;  there  is  the  hill  of  Zion,  and  As 
scene  of  the  Last  Supper ;  on  Mount  Moriah,  wbm 
once  existed  that  gorgeous  temple  of  the  living  Oo^ 
stands  the  masque  of  Omar,  wherein  no  ChristiiD  fcol 
dare  enter ;  the  standard  of  Mahomet,  and  the  giMB 
banner  of  David   are  preserved   within ;  the  niDi 
without  are  handsomely  sculptured,  and   the  ipi* 
cious  court  tessalated  with  block  and  white  martU; 
far  in  the  distance  the  Dead  Sea,  still  and  li/elaab 
covered  those  guilty  cities  of  Sodom  and  GomooA; 
while  the  Jordan,  through  banks  of  sand,  tolled  on  tt* 
wards  the  stagnant  waters  of  the  lake.    The  mant 
tain,  whence  the  kingdoms  of  tlie  earth  were  l8ai|i^ 
ingly  exhibited  to  the  Son  of  God,  rose  its  desolate  Ml 
craggy  head  high  among  the  clouda ;  whihl,  btolhi 
the  distant  plains  of  Jericho,  wild  and  nncaltififci 
stretched  for  away  in  the  north. 

The  sun  went  down  in  glory  and  gold,  as  the  shadii 
of  evening  settled  on  the  sterile  and  itooj  fialda  I 
east  another  glance  upon  the  once  choeen  of  God;  Ai 
red  banner  of  the  heathen  was  yet  waving  over  'M 
loAy  walls ;  camels  and  asses,  as  in  times  of  yoMbiM 
skins  of  water,  were  passing  to  and  flo ;  the  Synm 
soldier  guarded  the  city  gates,  and  the  druna  of  iha 
Pacha  resounded  from  within.  Ai  I  tamed  to  de- 
scend, my  eye  caught  the  river  of  John  and  the  fatat 
waters  of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  Deseending,  we  ttoffd 
at  the  decayed  monastery  erected  over  the  apoCwhM 
our  Saviour  weepingly  foretold  the  deatruction  of  tbi 
temple,  and  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem. 

On  the  next  morning  we  rode  to  Bethlehem ;  wkid* 
ing  down  the  hill  from  the  Jafl!a  gate,  we  passed  &• 
field  of  blood,  the  potter's  field,  and  entered  the  giMl 
plain  beyond  the  city.  Wo  paused  at  the  yooL  of  H^ 
zokiah,  and  the  tomb  of  Rachel,  who  waa  buried  ly 
the  road  side.  Wo  drew  up  on  the  fields  where  tbisi 
celestial  messengers,  the  angels  of  heaven,  appeaiid 
by  night  to  the  shepherds,  declaring  the  birth  of  a  Bt 
deemcr ;  that  blazing  star  which  guided  the  wise  nM 
of  the  east,  once  lighted  the  path  we  were  punuiog 
as,  meek  in  spirit,  we  entered  the  gates  of  that  ciip 
wherein  the  lamb  was  born.  "  And  he  shall  be  grml 
and  shall  be  called  the  son  of  the  Highest ;  and  the 
Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  falhfl 
David,  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end." 

Boncuih  the  floor  of  the  great  church  erected  If 
the  devout  Empress  Helena,  and  supposed  to  hM 
been  originally  a  stable  within  a  cave,  was  bom  A| 
Saviour  of  mankind.  Conducted  by  the  monks,  tti 
holding  lighted  tapers,  we  descended,  and  stood 
Jesus  Christ  was  born.  In  the  apartment^  lamps 
kept  constantly  burning,  and  daily  orisons 
The  church  was  once  very  magnificent,  bul  ihiMri 
Musselman  cupidity,  has  been  sadly  abnaed.  ftt$ 
the  summit  of  the  convent,  we  beheld  the  field  UMl 
Abraham  kept  his  flocke— it  waa  bare  anddnar*  Ul 
good  monks  reeeived  us  kiodlj  aod  bad*  wi)|Hil 
with  plenty  of  exoellent  cheer.  4 
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wentielb,  we  bade  farewell  to  the  once  proud 
[ea,  the  empire  of  Solomon,  the  once  chosen 
stood  upon  the  last  hill  to  take  one  long,  lin- 
k.  With  a  sorrowing  heart  and  chastened 
ied  farewell  to  that  mournful,  yet  mysterious 


city;  a  denouncing  judgment  hovers  o'er  its  awful  de- 
soIati<m — but  the  glorious  prophecy  of  hope  rung  with 
trumpet  echo  on  my  ear.  I  turned,  and  dashing  down 
through  rock  and  bramble,  joined  the  cavalcade  for 
Jaffii.  Dkcaklk. 


LINES. 


BY    M188    CATUAEINI    H.    WATIEMAN 


JLD  not  have  thee  weep  for  me, 
r  thou  wert  made  for  smilfls ; 
lid  not  that  a  tear  should  dim 
Una  eyes'  liquid  isles. 


lid  not  on  thy  sunny  brow 
I  douds  of  sorrow  lower, 
it  were  like  the  passing  shade, 
mne  soft  April  shower. 

lid  not  have  thee  breathe  for  me 
e  sigh  of  sad  regret,     ^  '^ 

f et  I  would  not  teach  thy  heart 
oe  wholly  to  forget. 


k's  music,  soft  and  low, 
•t  loU'd  my  cares  so  long, — 
lid  not  that  a  sound  of  grief 
gold  mingle  in  its  song. 

fit,  I  would  not  have  thee  breathe 
nl  the  wild  and  gay, 
diat  sofV,  plaintive  voice  of  thine, 
r  last  sad  parting  lay. 


Sing  the  glad  songs  we  used  to  love. 
When  life  was  like  a  dream. 

And  one  perpetual  soomier's  mm 
Gilded  its  smiling  stream. 


But  now,  when  darkness  hides  my  tnOi 
And  when  my  stream  is  ehill'd. 

They  mock  me  with  departed  joyi 
To  which  my  bosom  thiill'd. 

A  cloud  hath  fall'n  upon  my  path,-* 

May  it  not  shadow  thine, 
Not  e'en  thy  young  life's  sunny  rays. 

Can  serve  to  brighten  mine. 

Yet  dearest,  I  would  have  thee  smile; 

For  sad  and  bitter  tears 
May  dim  the  memory  of  glad  honis^ 

Traced  thio*  succeeding  years. 

Then  fare  thee  well !  my  lot  is  cast— ' 

Whether  on  land  or  sea 
It  matters  not— enough  to  know 

It  is  not  cast  with  thee.     ^ 


W  A  R      S  O  N  G  . 


"  Star  Spangled  Banner !"  on  high  let  it 
iTe; 

id  US  to  conquest,  or  float  o*er  our  grave ; 
t  OS  rally,  and  scorning  to  fly, 
rash  of  the  foeman,  and  conquer  or  die! 

tnanpat— the  trampat  that  bids  na  prepare 
■at,  where  tynnny's  dark  minions  are ; 
av  laginas  oonfimit  na  in  hostile  array* 
^  il    than  onwud— wa^  oonqpif  to-day. 


nfei^^iid  vkll  th»  W^ht  taaea^ 


^MilpMr 


I 


Stand  firm.    Be  undaunted.    Already  they  jrield ; 
They  waver.    Defeated  they  fly  from  the  field ! 

Let  the  banner — the  banner  return  to  its  rest. 
In  sorrow  to  float  o'er  each  warrior's  breast. 
Who  died  to  defend  it  from  tyranny's  claws. 
And  pour'd  out  his  life's  blood  in  liberty's  cause. 

HereaAer,  when  threatened  by  foemen,  let's  stud 
United  in  feeling,  in  heart,  and  in  hand. 
And  tiie  spirit  that  glow'd  io  the  hearts  of  the  dead* 
Bom  bright  in  oar  own  tin  the  kuH  dio^ )» idbiA. 
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I  M  P  R  O  V  V  I  S  A  T  O  R  I . 

WITH    AN    EXTEMPORANEOUS    TRANSLATION    OF    PISTRUCCI'S    LAST    IMPROMPTU    POEM. 

BT      DOCTOR      SOUTUEY. 


TiiE  art  of  improvieing,  or  reciting  impromptu 
veniefl  upon  any  given  subject,  is  inlimately  connected 
with  the  earliestportion  of  the  history  of  poetry  in  every 
clime.  Many  of  the  Holy  Lyrics,  and  the  chant  of 
the  ancient  Druids  and  the  bardic  rhymes  of  the  Colts, 
were  undoubtedly  of  impromptu  production.  The 
Homerides,  or  wandering  Rhapsodists  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Troubadours  of  the  middle  ages,  with  their  lays  of 
love  and  chivalry,  the  Suablan  Minnesingers,  whoso 
poetical  contests  are  exhibited  in  the  Manease  collec- 
tion and  the  northern  Ueldenbuck,  or  **  book  of  he- 
roes," the  master-singers  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
who  celebrated  the  War  of  Warlburg  at  the  moun- 
tainous castle  of  that  name — the  Provencals  of  France 
and  Spain,  and  their  descendants  the  minstrels,  whose 
venality  brought  disgrace  upon  the  gentle  craA — all, 
mora  or  ieas,  practised  the  art  of  extemporaneous  pro- 
duction in  verse. 

A  vigorous,  lively,  ond  onrestrained  imagination, 
with  a  ready  flow  of  words,  are  essential  requisites  in 
the  formation  of  an  improvvisatqre ;  hence  we  find 
many  specimens  of  extemporaneous  poetry  among 
barbarous  tribes  where  fancy  is  unrcstained,  and  the 
language  sonorous  and  figurative.  Frequent  instances 
have  been  observed  among  the  aborigines  of  America  ; 
and  the  modem  improvvisatori  of  Europe  utter  their 
rhapsodies  in  the  ricii  tones  of  the  genial  south. 

The  celebrated  Petrarch,  his  rival  Serafin  d'Aquila, 
and  a  poet  named  Bernardo  Accoiti,  were  distinguish- 
ed in  this  elegant  accomplishment  in  the  early  portion 
of  the  Provencal  range.  Strange  things  are  said  of  the 
wonderful  powers  of  the  latter  personage,  whose  pro. 
ductions,  when  he  recited  them  in  the  streets,  congre- 
gated the  whole  population  about  him,  to  the  material 
injury  of  the  trade  of  the  cities.  Leo  the  Tenth  en- 
couraged the  professors  of  the  gentle  end,  and  as- 
signed places  at  his  own  table  to  two  of  the  most  cele- 
brated, Andrea  Marone  and  Querno,  who  also  embo- 
died the  more  profitable  avocation  of  court  fool. 
Signor  Querno  was  allowed  to  drink  wine  from  the 
pope's  own  glass,  on  condition  that  he  invented  two 
Latin  verses  upon  any  proposed  subject  for  every 
glass  of  wine ;  and  if  the  verscj  were  considered  of 
an  inferior  nature,  the  quality  of  the  wine  was  to  be 
reduced  by  the  addition  of  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
water. 

Cardinal  Silvio  Antoniano,  who  flourished  in  the 
iizteenth  century,  was  sumamed  Poetino,  on  account 
of  his  great  talent  in  eztemporaneous  prodaction.  A 
pretty  little  incident  is  on  record  of  the  nature  of  his 
powoia— he  was  ezhibiting  his  wonderfal  Acuity  of 
impiOTi«tioD,  one  evening,  befbie  aome  ineDda  who 
were  afleiDbled  in  an  arbor  at  the  end  of  hie  garden, 


when  a  nightingale  from  a  bush  in  the  vicinity  bepa 
to  (ximpete  with  him  for  the  mastery  of  aoog.    Aolo* 
niano  pursued  his  course  till  the  wondrous  mekxiyof 
the  bird  compelled  him  to  desist;  but  after  a  few  ibb- 
ments*  pause,  he  addressed  the  featliered  songster  iai 
strain  of  the  purest  poesy,  and  apostrophised  ths  ben- 
ty  of  her  song  in  verses  so  full  of  harmony  and  fsi^ 
that  hfs  audience  melted  into  tears. 

In  the  papacy  of  Benedict  the  Thirteenth,  the  ttr 
hands  of  the  Bavarian  princess  Violante  placed  a  cnm 
of  laurel  upon  the  brow  of  Perfelti,  the  improwialgn 
of  Sienna;  two  volumes  of  his  poetry  were gif«l» 
the  public  in  the  year  1748.  This  man  smglai 
verses,  and  appeared  dreadfully  fatigued  after  wtf 
poetic  ebullition.  Metastosio  was  addicted  to  ii 
visation,  particularly  iu  the  early  part  of  his 
but  was  compelled  to  decline  the  practice,  ooi 
of  hi^tfapngs  from  the  attendant  excitement.  B» 
nardi,  a  Roman  advocate;  Zucco,  a  Veronese ;ai 
Lorcnzi,  his  pupil,  were  somewhat  celebrated  lor  ihdr 
impromptu  powers  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Several  ladies  have  graced  the  annals  ef  the  gwdi  • 
craft ;  and,  bolides  the  names  of  the  celebiated  i* 
provvisatrici  Giovanna  de  Santi,  the  nun  Barban,iad 
Cecilia  Micholli — the  Tuscan  lady,  Maddaleoa  Far* 
nandez,  "bought  golden  opinions  from  all  aorti  of 
people."  The  empress  Catharine  invited  her  to  F^ 
tcrsburg,  but  the  invitation  was  declined;  ahe  vnttf 
quested  by  Francis  the  First  to  honor  the  oomt^ 
Vienna  with  her  presence — an  honor  that  ahe  aceoi'- 
ed,  and  was  received  with  every  poaaible  civilitf* 
The  Arcxidian  Academy  chose  her  a  member,  tsl 
styled  hor  CoriUa  Olimpica,  and,  in  the  yW 
I77G,  she  received  from  the  Roman  Senate  tbt 
name  of  nobile  cittadina,  and  was  awarded  llN 
glory  of  a  public  crown.  Theresa  Bandettini,  whs 
called  hcMclf  Amarilli  Elrusca,  waa  a  distinguidicd 
improvvisntrice ;  she  was  originally  an  actress,  bit 
scarcely  distinguished  herself  above  the  common  beidi 
one  day  she  listened  to  the  lucubration  of  on  impii^ 
visatore  at  Verona,  and  became  so  moved  with  the  p* 
nius  of  the  poet,  that  she  broke  forth  in  a  stnia  oT 
energetic  praise,  and  achieved  the  glory  of  eitiBI*' 
rising  a  splendid  poem.  She  delivered  a  wondeifli  . 
impromptu  on  the  death  of  Marie  Antionette,  befa* 
the  Prince  Lambertini,  at  Bologna,  and  baa  lince  pi^ 
lished  several  poems,  of  various  excellence. 

The  improvvisatori  of  modem  timee  ara  nei^ 
numerous  nor  wonderful  in  their  powerii  with  t0 
single  exception  of  Pistrueci,  of  whom,  mora  ili*' 
Several  impromptu  rhymers  have  eaned  diatiogtf^ 
ed  namei,  but  the  apeoimem  of  their  pradiieiil<* 
which  have  been  printed  acuoelj  aliaiii  m»diocffi9' 
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Italian  taili>r,  vuited  Parii  in  the  year 
s  greeted  by  Napoleon  with  the  title  of 
:  imperiaUt  and  the  more  welcome  stipend 
d  franca  a  year.  His  GxhibitionB  in  the 
i  of  Paris  were  highly  spoken  of. 
ricci,  uf  Arezz),  produced  an  extempora- 
\\  and  the  tiuhject  and  the  characters 
A  by  the  spectators.  Tiiis  look  place  at 
ldl6,  but  in  Paris  ho  produced  tho  im- 
edy  of  Mitisoloiighi,  in  18*26.  lie  dc- 
npore,  the  tragedy  of  Hector  at  Turin, 
on  iho  death  of  Mary  Sluart,  at  Florence, 

:ely  thil  tho  improvvisatori  havo  began 

exhibitions  of  their  wonderful  iaculiies. 
ot  was  ihc  llritt  to  extemporise  for  money 
ices.  Wolf,  a  profossur  of  Altona,  con- 
bit  himself  in  tho  year  1824,  and"  in  the 
r,  fclugene  de  Pradel  gave  several  public 

his  talents  in  Franco. 
'  liie  old  man  eloquent,"  is  the  most  fa- 
impromptu  poets  of  the  modern  school, 
.',  in  hia  old  days,  can  excel  in  vigor,  and 
>asted  productions  of  the  ancient  German 

school.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
■e  of  the  Italian's  verse,  the  versatility 

or  the  play  of  his  unbounded  fancy.  We 
r  before  us,  written  soma  months  ago. 
1  iftccount  of  his  last  annual  concert  in 
writer,  a  friend  now  in  England,  describes 
h  graphic  eifecr,  and  we  ha&tcn  lo  place 
fore  our  readers. 

^  1  witnessed  a  curious  and  a  wonderful 
Id  took  me  to  Pistrucci's  concert.  This 
turated  improvvisatore,  and  seems  to  keep 
f  splendid  original  poetry  within  the  re- 
iia  mind.  Several  of  the  most  popular 
rumental  performers  of  the  day  graced  the 
n  this  occasion ;  but,  in  my  eyes,  the  only 
&  scene  was  the  wonderful  beneficiare — 
of  all  observers — the  cynosure  of  eyes 
uid  well  he  deserves  his  popularity,  for 

extraordinary  man. 

act  of  a\x>ncert  that  at  any  other  time 
t  have  turned  my  brain,  from  tho  soft 
i^eet  soonds  that  marked  its  progresp» 
eared  upon  tt)o  platform.  lie  was  well 
the  audience,  which  comprised  upwards 
dred  persons  of  the  Hrst  fashion,  lie  re- 
e  purest  Italian,  that  some  one  present 
im  a  subject  for  his  muse.  A  gentleman 
iscHi's  Infernal  Machine."  A  loud 
»d  the  announcement,  for  a  more  uncon- 
t  Gould  scarcely  have  been  assigned — but 
fit  to  work,  and  instantly  produced  a 
fliive  power  and  boldnesii  of  expression. 
>  hesitation  in  his  manner,  and  his  vigor- 
^ived  additional  force  from  the  expresaive 
e  poet,  who  really  teemed  to  glow  with 
t  verse.  Dr.  Southey,  the  laureate,  tat 
btneh  with  ne ;  and,  at  Pislrucci  roared 
,  the  EngUah  poet  tiaoelated  then  with 
mentinn  to  the  literalieiiie  and  tbejpecu- 


liarities  of  the  style.     I  obtained  a  copy  of  the  double 
improvisation,  and  have  transmitted  it  for  your  peru- 


on  by  long*  and 
whicfa^A^  all 
>lh^^^^^^Teadl 


"  Pistrucci  again  mounted  the  orchestral  stage,  and 
asked  for  two  or  three  subjects,  promising  to  give  equal 
and  satisfactory  attention  lo  all  of  them  at  the  same 
time.  Seven  titles  were  handed  up;  and  the  ancient 
poet,  nothing  daunted,  selected  seven  gentlemen  to  act 
as  araanuenijcs,  and  fired  away  at  an  astonishing  rate. 
Tho  subjects  were  of  the  most  singular  variety,  and 
this  wonderful  man  ran  from  one  scribe  to  the  other* 
and  gave  out  Hm  impassioned  stanzas  with  a  redun* 
daiicy  that  shanicd  their  slow  progress,  and  extracted 
an  overvvhcltuin^  burst  of  delight  from  the  admiring 
auditors.  Tho  seven  subjects  were  *' The  Moon,'* 
"  The  i;trocts  of  Vanity  upon  the  Mind,"  <*  The  Birth 
•>f  Venus,"  "The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  "The 
Beauties  of  Truth,"  "England,"  and  "The  Three 
Days  of  the  Revolution."  In  contributing  his  ideai  to 
the  various  scrilies,  be  never  once  mistook  the  persons 
apportioned  to  the  subject  he  was  illustrating,  but  ran 
from  one  to  the  other,  with  a  iiowly  coined  verse,  full 
of  pertinent  wisdom  and  experience,  and  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  nature  of  the  matter  he  was  poetising 
about.  Souihey  could  not  restrain  his  rapture,  and 
the  audience  testified  their  satisfaction  by  l^g'and 
loud  applauiio.  The  seven  poams,  wl 
finished  within  ten  minutes  of  one  flnoi 
from  the  stage,  and  redounded  to  the  credit  of  thie 
most  wonderful  improvvisatore. 

"  Pi:>irucci  has  taken  a  strange  stand  in  the  follow- 
ing poem^a  stand  that  cau<«ed  him  twice  the  difll* 
culty  in  the  m.tnagement  of  the  style  of  the  straiBv 
and  the  delicacy  of  the  execution.  He  ii  opposed  to 
the  tyranny  of  tiie  people's  king,  and  execrates  him  e« 
an  honest  bard  would,  but  he  deprecates  the  asnssiQ 
and  his  motives  in  words  of  burning  import. 

'*The  following  is  the  poem  is  question.  You 
must  bear  in  mind  ^hat  Pislrucci  composed  it  in  Italian 
as  fust  as  he  could  talk,  and  that  Southey's  translation 
was  equally  rapid — therefjre  do  not  criticise  the  pro* 
duction  too  severely." 


To  TREAT  of  the  argument  prescribed,  is 
Like  steering  between  Scylla  and  Charybdt 

Perplexity  darkens  my  mind  I 
'Twixt  a  tyrant  and  a  cursed  assassin 
Lies  tbe  choice  now  my  bosom  harassing — 

No  issue  auspicious  I  find. 

But  lo !  the  clouds  clear  from  my  vision, 
And  quickly  I  form  my  decision, 

My  design  instantaneous  is  planned — 
To  stern  independence  aspirant, 
I  denounce  the  misrule  of  the  tyrant. 

The  murderous  coward  I  brand. 


Usurper  I  though  once  in  thy  palace 
Welcomed,  'gainst  thee  'tis  no  malice 

Awakes  my  extempore  song — 
While  to  spare  thy  fi>ul  foes,  or  to  chetint  then* 
Scarce  beseemeth  a  firee  poet's  anthanir— 

To  siiig  were  to  MncUoa  tlhn  yrou^. 


2T0 
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Bat  woe  to  the  viTetcht  would  bring  back 
The  age  of  iho  fell  Rmvaillac— 

Or  the  deeds  of  that  monster  abhorr'd— 
Though  'twere  hard,  in  thee,  Lord  of  the  Louvre, 
For  the  patriot  eye  to  discover 

A  Henry  belov'd  and  adored ! 

Ko!  my  verae  may  not  shrine,  as  in  amber, 
Nor  my  muse  in  her  harpinga  remember, 

Fieschi,  thy  blood-bolaier'd  name — 
Thou  the  cauae  of  the  noble  and  good. 
By  thy  demon-like  madness  and  Uood, 

Haat  crimaonM  with  horror  and  shame. 

Twaa  well  that  the  blow  thou  didst  level, 
Xvflunst  a  king — by  the  justice  of  evil 

On  its  guilty  contriver  recoUM — 
Bat  thy  guiltiness  thus  while  avenging 
Thai  infernal  retribultve  engine 

Of  a  veteran,  France  too,  despoiled. 


I  And  yet  hadst  thou,  miscreant,  sueoecded. 
Of  auch  demons  a  thousand  were  needed 

To  purge  earth  of  kingly  dominioo— 
Better  leave  such  result  to  the  woiking 
Of  a  power,  which  in  secret  is  larking. 

True  avenger  of  mankind— opiatoa! 

Oh !  the  cause  is  in  steady  progreasioD, 
The  cup  of  old  Europe's  oppression 

Will  soon  be  filled  up  to  the  brim ! 
Her  sons  soon  sponlaneous  aprisen. 
Will  burst  from  their  bondage  and  priaoo. 

And  raise  to  fair  Freedom  one  hymn ! 

Though  the  bard  may,  alas !  never  aee  itr- 
Though  the  grave  may  first  clasp  him^^o  be  Ifr 

His  children  shall  hail  the  bright  dawn. 
Lo!  that  day  now  is  rapidly  nearing. 
O'er  the  nation's  koriaon  appearing — 

Lo !  their  darkness  of  Uumldooi'a  wididia«v^ 
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^filpTHE     DUCHESS     OF     ST.     ALBANS. 


This  remarkable  lady,  whose  recent  death  has 
fliDpped  a  long  career  of  active  benevolence,  paid  the 
penalty  of  her  excessive  good  fiirtune  in  suffering  the 
Sttacks  of  the  envious  and  malignant   Every  disgrace* 
fol  propensity  and  vicious  indulgence  has  been  im- 
puted to  her  not  only  by  the  mercenary  and  the  in- 
terested who  failed  in  their  attacks  upon  her  purse, 
bat  the  members  of  her  former  profession  have  assail- 
ed her  name  with  the  foulest  obloquy,  and  branded 
her  fair  fame  with  every  mark  that  "  envy,  hatred, 
malice,  and  all  uncharitableness"  could  invent.  Those 
who  ore  most  intimate  with  the  arcana  of  theatric 
life,  can  best  resolve  the  reason ;  popularity  pays  a 
heavy  tax,  particularly  upon  the  stage ;  the  impotent 
and  the  ignorant  impute  their  want  of  success  to  the 
extra  luck  of  the  talented  professor ;  and  instead  of 
exerting  tlicnnselves  to  soar  beyond  the  confines  of 
their  original  mud,  employ  their  utmost  powers  in 
daubing  the  public's  favorite  with  the  filthinen  of 
aide-scene   scandal   and   tavern  slander.      Had   the 
Duchess  of  St.  Albans,  when  Miss  Mellon,  have  been 
guilty  of  twice  the  number  of  positive  improprieties 
which  a  numerous  host  of  enemies  have  imputed  to 
her,  not  a  slanderous  word  would  have  been  uttered 
against  her  name,  had  she  continued  in  her  original 
humble  station ; — hot  the  secret  of  her  villany  was  in 
the  word   '*  success.''      She  possessed   talents  and 
beauty ;  the  former  brought  her  into  notice  with  the 
public,  and  the  latter  aecared  her  an  elevated  atatMin 
in  life— the  harpies  of  the  green  room— ^  for  where 
is  the  place  into  which  fbul  thingi  aometimet  intrude 
notf — the  theatrical  ravena  who  qoarrel  and  peck  at 
each  other,  bot  oooeentiate  their  fticaa  at  the  moll  of 


carrion,  pounced  upon  her  name  and  fame,  "fln 
strived  to  damn  her  with  their  foul  report" 

T^e  Duchess  of  St.  Albans  has  passed  throq^  « 
series  of  gradations  that  seldom  mark  the  eouise  of 
human  life.    She  was  bom  in  the  midst  of  peony 
and  wretchedness,  but  died  the  possessor  of  coonilw 
thousands.     Her  father,  it  has  been  said,  was  a  gn-, 
tleman  of  the  name  of  Mellon,  in  the  service  of  tbi 
Honorable  East  India  Company;  but  this  report  bin- 
correct — the  facetious   Jack  Kinnear,  an  eccentric 
Irishman,  who  distinguished  himself  in  Dublin  at  dM 
time  of  the  rebellion,  and  was  compelled  to  flee  to 
England  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  his  fatuity,  htf 
the  honor  of  our  heroine's  paternity.    The  disgncfl 
attendant  upon  his  treason,  and  the  dissolute  nature  o 
his  life,  induced  his  wife  to  resume  her  maiden  nanC 
and  the  little  Harriett  was  chrieiened  a  Mellon  at  \Y%- 
place  of  her  birth,  in  one  of  the  small  towns  of  Laf 
cnshire.     Her  father  had  taken  up  the  profession  of  ■: 
actor,  and  was  spoken  of  with  much  deliglit  by  man 
of  the  ancient  denizens  of  Kendal,  Carlisle,  and  Rocfc 
dale ;  the  company  was  managed  by  a  man  namv 
Bibby,  and  under  his  auspices  the  little  Mellon  roUei 
upon  the  stage.    At  the  age  of  five  years,  she  dbtni 
guished  herself  in  the  intereating  assumption  of  alig 
infants,  and  was  a  plump,  curly  headed   lamp  ( 
beauty,  as  broad  as  she  was  long. 

The  fiimily  of  Mr.  Roydes,  or  RhodeB,orHaIifiB,l 
Yorkshire,  endeavored  to  i^move  her  from  this  natm 
genial  sphere  of  action ;  she  profited  by  their  fHcril 
ship  in  acquiring  a  portion  of  that  edaeatkm  wUd 
aflerward  diatinguished  her  in  lile,  but  aborUy  n 
toned  to  the  fkadnattoai  of  the 
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ge  of  eighteen,  the  wai  engaged  by  the 
f  the  theetret  royal  at  Liverpool  ami  Man- 

ihe  firat  range  of  eharactera  in  the  line  of 
nedy.  Shortly  after  our  heroine  had  ap- 
n  the  aiage,  her  mother  married  a  person 
le  of  £ntwiale,  a  leader  of  the  band  at  a 
theatre— bat  we  have  no  account  of  the 
ck  Kinncar,  oor  did  we  ever  find  a  perion 
ided  to  know  what  became  of  him.  MiM 
lilc  at  Manoheeter,  attracted  the  attention 
rich  and  inflaential  persona,  and  received 
one  ofier  of  marriage ;  she  was  then  a  well- 
mp,  raven*locked,  black-eyed  brunette,  with 
vacity  of  temper  and  sprightly  powers  of 
m.  She  rejected  her  mercantile  swains, 
ler  afiectiona  upon  an  actor  of  the  name  of 
rhom  she  was  actually  betrothed,  but  from 
plained  cause,  the  marriage  never  took 
ant  was  a  Scotchman,  and  well  known  in 

about  the  minor  theatrea  of  London ;  he 
y  and  unlucky  man,  but  steady  in  his  con- 
vell-inibrmed.  He  lived  ibr  several  years 
istreas,  but  when  his  iermer  sweetheart 
lis  penary,  she  sent  him  a  monthly  allow- 
fficient  extent  to  smooth  the  downhill  path 
Grant's  last  engagement  was  at  the  Snr- 
,  when  that  establishment  was  managed  by 
»  compound  of  talent  and  eccentricity,  Sl- 
ant was  selected  by  that  worthy  to  play 
y  in  his  curious  version  of  King  Richard 
By  the  manager's  direction,  the  ghosln 

0  appear  in  the  usual  orthodox  manner,  at 

1  the  beck  drapery  of  the  monarch's  lent, 

0  stud  the  front  of  the  stage,  by  popping  up 

1  from  the  various  traps  and  sliding  panels 
ittered  about  the  scenic  floor.  Grant,  who 
King  Henry  has  a  long  wait,  as  it  is  tech- 
ned,  from  the  end  of  the  Rnt  act  to  the  mid- 
Ah,  had  removed  his  black  and  kingly  robes 
cen's  attire,  and  with  a  pipe  of  mild  tobacco 
>f  porter,  sat  at  the  back  door  of  the  theatre 
N>w  awoy,  and  awaiting  the  prompter's  call 
1M  of  action.  When  he  received  it,  his 
was  hastily  put  on ;  his  coat  and  vest  re- 
id  the  black  jacket  of  the  unfortunate  mo- 
led,  retaining  the  well-splashed  white  trow- 
se,  having  only  to  poke  his  bust  above  the 
e  stage,  there  was  no  necessity  fur  any  far- 
e.  Grant  knew  that  all  stage-carpenters 
penalty  for  pojter ;  he  was  aware  that  while 
(tking  the  ghostly  warning  to  the  naughty 

carpenter  employed  to  turn  the  windlass  of 
rould  demolish  the  remainder  of  hie  pint  ; 
prudent  and  a  canny  Scot,  he  placed  the 
■el  on  the  two  feet  square  that  sustained  his 
■poB,  and  laid  the  ambrosial  pipe  lengthways 
top— the  trap  was  not  to  come  within  sight 
ianoe,  therefore  his  precautioa  eould  not  in- 
h  the  aoenic  efiect— but  the  carpenter  saw 
,  ud  in  revenge,  pretended  to  lAisiiDder- 
immictioDi,  nd  rolled  poor  Grant  eom- 
>  tin  the  lop  «f  the  trap  attuned  the 
h$  mag9.    Tht  tmikam  Uawt  iato  000- 1 


vulsions  of  laughter-— there  vras  **  the  buried  ma- 
jesty" of  England,  the  Hpirit  of  the  mardered  Henry, 
in  a  black  jacket,  and  dirty  white  trowsers  of  mo- 
dem cut,  gloriously  splashed  with  London  mud. 
A  pewter  pot  and  tobacco  pipe  stood  by  the  side  of  his 
dirty  Wellingtons.  The  bothered  actor  looked  con- 
fusedly at  his  brother  and  sister  ghosts,  who  were 
peeping  from  their  appropriate  holes.  To  complete 
the  joke,  which,  by  the  way,  is  strictly  true,  Elliston, 
who  enacted  the  crookbacked  tyrant,  opened  his  ey^w 
when  he  heard  the  shouts  of  the  audience,  and  per^ 
ceiving  the  situation  of  the  acter,  started  from  hii 
couch,  and  ran  furiously  at  Grant,  brandishing  hia 
drawn  sword.  Grant  knew  that  it  was  useless  to 
"  chafe  the  lion  in  hie  mood,"  and,  *'  with  his  pipe  in 
one  hand  and  his  pot  in  the  other,"  as  the  old  aong 
says,  the  royal  ghost  vanished  at  the  wing.  Enthoai- 
aslic  peals  of  approbation  crowned  bis  exit^the  re- 
mainder ghosts  were  rung  dcwny  Cateaby  was  beckon- 
ed on,  but  the  audience  clamored  loudly  lor  the  re- 
appearance of  the  dead  monareh  and  his  6eer,  and 
continued  their  uproar  till  the  &U  of  the  curtain. 

Mias  Mellon  joined  Stanton's  eompauy  in  1794,  and 
while  at  Slaffxd,  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  fiuailjr 
of  the  Hortons,  {not  Wright,  the  banker,  as  geneialljr 
reported,)  and,  by  their  influence  with  Sheridan,  who 
was  really  pleased  with  her  perfbrmances^  aha  aue- 
eeeded  in  forming  an  engagement  at  Drury  Lane  The- 
atre. Her  appearance  was  tolerably  successful,  bat 
she  made  no  decided  hit  till  the  production  of  1V>bin's 
Honeymoon,  when  she  look  the  town  by  storm  in  the 
character  of  Volante,  which  Mrs.  Jordan  had  refused. 
Her  charma  attracted  general  attentron,  and  from  ona 
of  the  papen  of  the  day  we  extract  the  following  jeu 
d*e9pril: 

For  an  apple,  old  Adam,  'tis  said,  d— d  himself, 
But  why  should  I  hi$  follies  dwell  on  7 

When  I  own  1  am  now  such  an  amorous  elf, 
I  could  do  just  as  much  for  a  Mellon. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Thomas  Coutls,  a  celebrated 
London  banker,  became  much  attached  to  Miss  Har- 
riett, and  evinced  his  friendship  for  her  by  presenting 
several  valuable  gifls  as  tokens  of  admiration  of  her 
histrionic  abilities.  Mr.  C.'s  father,  a  merchant  in 
E^linburgh,  had  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Stuart,  ■ 
whose  mother  was  a  grand-daughter  of  Miss  Griiel 
Cochrane,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Cochrane,  the  son  of 
the  first  Earl  of  Dundonald.  We  have  mentioned  the  - 
course  of  this  genealogy  for  the  sake  of  noticing  an 
unexampled  instance  of  female  heroism  and  filial  affec- 
tion performed  by  Grixel  Cochrane  in  behalf  of  her 
father,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  performera  in 
Argyle's  rebellion  a^inat  the  tyranny  and  bigotry  of 
Jamea  the  Second.  The  doom  that  enveloped  the 
house  of  Campbell  aflfected  the  safety  of  Sir  John  Coch- 
rane ;  he  was  taken  prisoner  ailer  a  deadly  jrtruggle. 
tried,  and  condemned  to  die  upon  the  acafibld.  The 
royal  warrant  for  hia  execution  was  hourly  eipected— 
the  priaoner^i  fiuher,  the  Earl  of  DundooaM,  haatened 
to  London,  to  exert  hie  inflaaooa  in  ba\ka&£  oK  Yioa  ^ask^ 
fbrtmiafa  mo— but  ha  biA  aoiiody  AfifiL  litiA  fioo^  ^ 
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of  Berwick  ere  the  autboritiet  were  apprised  that  the 
next  mail  wuuld  bring  the  death  warrant  of  Sir  John. 
But  that  mail  never  reached  its  destination — the  rider 
was  attacked  upon  the  dreary  moor  of  Tweedmoulh, 
by  a  stripling  in  a  coarse  jerkin  and  cloaU,  who  grasped 
the  mail  bag  and  disappeared  in  the  shades  of  the 
night.  The  prisoner  was  not  led  to  execution.  Four- 
teen duys  cia})i:iM},  and  tho  edurts  of  his  father  were 
unsuccessful — a  letter  was  received  fn)ra  Iho  anxioii.-* 
parent  with  the  paiufui  inlelligenre  that  ano:iicr  war- 
rant was  to  be  despatched  by  the  ensuing  mail  I'rc- 
oarutiunj  wcru  agoin  made  for  the  execution,  when 
oeus  reached  the  city  that  tlie  mail  carrier  had  again 
been  robbed — not  only  of  the  mail,  but  of  his  horse, 
on  which  the  as^oiler  mounted  with  the  leathern  bag, 
and  fled  rapi<ily  away.  Fourteen  days  must  again 
elapse  ero  the  warrant  could  bo  renewed — but  jusi 
beibro  tho  expiration  of  the  time,  the  old  Earl  of 
Dundonald  rushed  into  thearmiof  his  8on,and  proved 
to  be  the  bearer  of  his  pardon,  wrung  from  the  king, 
by  the  interest  of  Father  Petre,his  confessor,  who  had 
stipulated  to  receive  the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds 
as  the  price  of  his  intercession.  Tlie  mail  robber  was 
the  prisoner's  daughter,  Grizel  Cochrane,  who,  in  dis- 
guise, liad  twice  perilled  her  life  in  attempting  the 
arduous  achievement,  but  received  her  reward  in  the 
rescue  of  her  beloved  sire. 

Mr.  Coutts  was  a  worthy,  liberal,  good-hcartcd. 
old  man — profu^^e  in  his  charities,  generous  and 
hospital)lo  in  his  huuKchold  arrangements,  but  strict 
and  exact  in  all  buhinesji  arrangeme.nis  and  money 
matters.  A  friend  who  had  dined  with  him,  and  gazed 
with  admiral  ion  at  his  well  spread  board,  had  occasion 
to  pay  in  the  balance  of  an  account  at  tho  bank  on  the 
ensuing  morning — there  was  an  odd  penny  left.  •*  I 
shall  not  change  silver  to  pay  you  tho  penny,"  bald 
the  gentleman.  "  I  must  have  it,"  replied  the  banker. 
"IIow  is  this?  You  gave  mo  a  dinner  yesterday  that 
must  have  Cf»t  you  a  hundred  pounds ;  today  you  in- 
sist ui)on  receiving  a  penny  at  my  personal  inconve- 
nience." •*  It  is  by  attending  to  tho  trifles  of  business 
that  I  am  enabled  to  give  the  htindred  pound  dinners." 

Mr.  Coutts  was  once  sojourning  at  Bristol,  in  Eng- 
land, and  fretpientcd  an  obacuro  alehouse  near  the 
theatre,  well  known  by  tho  sign  of  the  Shakspeare. 
His  morning's  draught  was  a  glass  of  alo,  and  he  would 
daily  spend  some  time  over  the  perusal  of  the  London 
papers.  Tho  landlord  was  a  real  Boniface,  and  pitying 
the  supposed  poverty  of  his  customer,  who  was  dressed 
in  a  well-worn  suit  of  brown  cloth,  invited  him  to  eat 
his  Christmas  dinner  with  the  family  i  and,  at  table,  in 
the  overflow  of  his  heart,  profltred  the  loan  of  a  small 
sum  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  his  guest.  An  expla- 
nation ensued — Mr.  Coutts  was  at  Bristol  to  superin- 
tend the  aflfaira  of  the  bank  thore^which  was  deeply 
indebted  to  his  firm ;  but  he  never  forgot  the  hospitality 
of  bis  landlord.  He  assisted  him  with  his  purse  and 
bis  recommendations;  and  eventually  established  him 
in  one  of  the  largest  coach  bosineiMa  ever  attempted 
in  England. 

Mr.  CoQtt*s  first  wife  waa  named  Saimn  Starkey,  and 
was  at  one  time  naraery  maid  in  Mr.  Contt*!  biniber'B  fa- 
joiJj^.  Seren}  children  were  the  piodace  of  thif  match. 


Sir  F.  Burdett  married  one  of  the  danghten,  and  win 
he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  of  London,  Queen  Cbariol 
signified  to  Mr.  Coutts  that  she  meant  to  withdraw  h 
account  from  his  bank ;  but  as  there  was  a  heavy  b 
lance,  half  a  million  of  pounds  sterling,  she  would  gi\ 
him  tliree  days  to  make  up  the  accounts.  Mr.  Coat 
informed  her  majesty  in  return  that  to  withdraw  sac 
a  small  amount  as  half  a  million  from  his  bouse,  n 
<juire<i  no  notice  at  all. 

Mr.  Couits  evinced  his  friendship  to  Misa  Melkx 
by  preteenting  her  with  several  heavy  drafts  upon  fail 
Ixink.  This  was  suillcient  to  open  the  raoalhs  d 
her  eibters  of  the  sock,  who  wero  beginning  to  fails 
iier  fur  her  )>opuIarity  with  the  public  and  to  plan  ha 
downfall.  But  whatever  was  the  nature  of  her  cod* 
noxiun  with  the  banker  during  the  lifetime  of  the  finC 
Mrs.  Coutts,  nothing  criminal  could  be  proved,  ewk 
by  tho  jealous  eyen  that  daily  watched  her  residcoee, 
which  was  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  thmtn, 
and  under  the  control  of  her  parent  whose  name  ms 
afllxcd  to  tho  door.  There  Mr.  Coulta  paid  his  morn- 
ing vbits,  for  the  old  man  never  courted  ooncealfflsot; 
and  his  three  married  daughters,  persons  of  title  bd^ 
respectability,  visited  their  father's  proteg^.  Bat  tbi 
bed-ridden  and  decrepid  wife  died ;  and  the  bank« 
made  tfio  actress  his  own  by  the  laws  of  the  churcl 
of  England. 

Mr.  Coutts  and  our  heroine  have  been  very  desert 
ediy  blamed  for  tho  indecent  haste  of  their  weddini 
It  is  true  that  in  this  instance,  there  existed  redeemin 
points ;  tiic  deceased  had  long  been  morally  dead^ 
conflned,  paliicd  and  senseless,  to  the  bed  of  disea»« 
and  ftoarcely  drew  tho  breath  of  life— true,  too,  tha 
the  husband  was  an  aged  man,  without  an  hour  t 
spare — he  was  anxious  also  to  preserve  the  reputatky 
of  the  woman  ho  lung  had  loved.  But  there  is  sonM 
thing  so  outrageous  to  all  the  better  feelings  of  oa 
nature — so  disgustingly  opposite  to  all  the  proprietic 
of  life  in  thus  hastily  blending  the  funeral  and  marriag 
ceremonies,  that  had  the  actress  attempted  to  appea 
again  upon  the  stage,  the  indignant  audience  woal 
have  driven  her  from  it  with  contempt  and  exeeratioi 

For  eight  years,  Mrs.  Coutts  enjoyed  every  poasibi 
happinesu  with  her  old  man,  and  filled  the  station  < 
life  to  which  she  had  been  advanced  with  propriet 
and  res{)oct.  Her  charities  were  numerous  in  th 
extreme.  Raymond,  at  one  time  stage  manager  c 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  became  involved,  and  she  aer 
him  a  thou»an<l  pounds  for  a  benefit  ticket.  Each  c 
the  Funds  for  the  maintenance  of  decayed  actors  pai 
took  largely  of  her  liberality-— Emery's  widow  receii 
ed  fifiy  pounds  a  year,  and  the  same  annuity  was  pai 
to  her  former  stage  servant,  who  was  also  placed  in 
ready  furnibhed  house  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  He 
friend  Wewiiser  was  allowed  the  sum  of  one  hundre 
pounds  per  annum,  till  he  justly  forfeited  any  title  I 
her  esteem  By  a  course  of  dissipation  and  exlravaganei 

Mn.  Coutts  was  married  in  January,  1815.  Hi 
husband  died  in  1822,  aged  91.  He  left  the  whole  c 
his  immense  fortune,  amounting  to  seveml  milliw 
sterling,  to  his  wife,  recommending  oidj  ceitain  m 
nuities  to  her  consideration,  all  of  whidi  were  k 
stantly  fulfilled.    For  five  yean  iha  prannrod  bt 
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widoftliood,  during  wkieh  time  ihe  was  courted  by 
Mfoal  of  the  lint  rank  and  (Mhion,  who  had  no  ob- 
jwtioQ  to  **  fill,  fair,  and  fifty/*  garnished  with  half  a 
donn  millions.  The  Duke  of  York  had  some  idea  of 
extricating  himself  from  his  pecuniary  difficulties,  but 
tlw  banker's  widow  gave  the  scion  of  royalty  a  checit 
Alt  he  dnly  honored. 

Id  1827.  Lord  Burfbrd,  who  had  barely  attained  his 
nqority  and  the  Dukedom  of  St.  Albans,  led  his  rich 
priiB  to  the  hymeneal  altar,  and  bestowed  the  title  of 
Dichcss  upon  the  ci-devatU  actress.    Her  aristocratic 
cmer  hae  been  splendid  and  appropriate;  her  im- 
Mose  wealth  has  been  distributed,  not  with  the  hand 
<f  hf  ish  profligacy,  but  with  a  princely  generosity 
Ait  will  embalm  her  name  in  the  hearts  of  thousands 
wbm  her  weak  and  puling  aMailers  shall  have  passed 
fioin  the  memories  of  the  world.    Her  patronage  was 
kindly  bestowed  upon  the  worthy  and  tlie  poor;  maoy 
iBmnber  of  the  histrionic  corps  owes  heavy  obliga- 
tioDS  Is  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans.    Her  influence 
HM  eierted  for  the  friendless  and  the  distressed — 
Mvenl  criminals  have  been  rescued  from  the  gal- 
Irai  fijot  by  her  intercession  and  unwearied  exer- 
tion in  their  behalC     But  the  breath  of  calumny  as* 
ttilcd  her  in  the  privacy  of  her  domesticity ;   her 
lahiii  were  maligned ;  her  charities  ridiculed ;  and, ' 


after  various  futile  attempts  at  extortion,  the  revenge 
of  the  scum  of  the  press  settled  into  a  general  series  of 
illiberal  and  unworthy  remarks  in  the  columns  of  the 
Sunday  papers  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  inde- 
cency and  sin. 

This  excellent  woman  died  on  Sunday,  the  6(h  of 
August  last,  in  her  sixty-seventh  year.  A  general 
paralysis  of  nature  was  the  cause  of  her  death,  which 
took  place  in  the  room  where  Mr.  Cuuits  had  breathed 
his  last  Previous  to  her  decease,  she  informed  the 
Duke  of  her  intention  to  leave  the  bulk  of  her  fortune 
to  the  relatives  of  her  former  husbaud,  from  whom  she 
had  inherited  it  She  also  signified  her  wish  that  the 
Duke  should  marry  her  heiress,  and  preserve  the  title 
to  the  estates,  but  he  declined  making  any  reply. 
Nine  millions  of  dollara  were  bequeathed  to  Miss  An- 
gela Burdett,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Francis ; 
one  hundred  thousand  to  his  lady ;  and  a  lile  annuity 
of  flfty  thousaof  dollars  was  assigned  to  the  support  of 
the  widowed  Duke.  The  Duchess  did  not  approve  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Beauclerc  family;  and  has  inserted  a 
clause  in  her  will,  that  if  any  of  ils  members  shall  re 
side  with  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans  more  than  five  days 
at  any  one  time,  *'  his  legacy  shall  pass  out  of  his 
hands  as  if  he  were  dead." 
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RuotR!  I  am  not  going  to  indulge  in  a  long  dis- 

Vttitioo  upon  this  living  wonder  of  the  world — I  am 

*Q(  about  to  prose  over  the  poetry  of  this  glory  of  crca- 

<ni— nor  shall  I  stir  np  the  etherialities  of  my  fancy, 

ttd  wiog  my  thoughts  into  the  seventh  heaven  of  in- 

vciuioa  for  the  parpoae  of  coining  similies  for  this  in- 

CQBpanble  cataract,  or  attempt  depicting  this  inde- 

*CBbthle  scene.    TesI  I  agree  with  Fanny  Kemble. 

^bfua  cannot  be  described— although  various  scrib- 

I>%  tourists  have  attempted  it— but,  like  gibbetted 

Oowi»  they  hang,  tn  Urrortm,  an  awful  warning  to 

^  tribe. 

Hieroclea  menlioiiB  a  pedant  who  wished  to  sell  a 
^tooM,  and  carried  a  brick  about  with  him  as  a  speci- 
^<o  of  the  building.  There  are  many  pedonts  of  the 
IXMent  age  who  steal  a  pebble  from  Niagara,  and 
lUak  that  tbey  are  exhibiting  the  wondrous  whole. 

lliera  is  more  real  poetry  in  the  observation  of  the 
lidian,  wbe  endeavored  to  account  for  this  gushing 
Wist  of  a  world  of  water  by  supposing  that  the  Great 
tpbh  in  his  wrath  htd  cut  Ab  ikroat  if  the  Lalsef, 
itt  Id  llie  eboUitioiiB  of  myriadi  of  the  amall  poeii- 
itn,  wlio  do  the  caiaraet  in  '^aomets  and  aoonding 
The  bomely  ptamt  of  the  Yankee  who 
■pan  Miafara  ftr  tki  fine  tloM^  and  nenly  said, 
WM,  I  mow,  but  tbaf^  •  pvai^  OQOiidantie  fpart 


of  water,'*  is  not  more  ridiculous  than  the  matter-of- 
feet  guide-book  sort  of  narratives  that  some  totirists 
give  of  their  visits  to  tho  Falls.  A  young  lady  (bless 
her  sweet  eyes!)  in  a  letter  written  during  a  tour 
round  the  Lakes,  romarks — "  I  cannot  and  dare  not 
attempt  to  describe  my  feelings  as  I  gazed  upon  the 
vastness  of  the  scene !  I  never  believed  it  possible 
for  any  created  thing  to  imbue  me  with  such  a  strong 
conviction  of  my  utter  nothingness  as  was  impressed 
upon  my  soul  when  I  stood  at  the  river's  brink  beneath 
the  Table  Rock — and  yet  Niagara  is  but  a  rpeck  amidst 
creation's  wcmders— a  touch  from  ihe  finger  of  God  /" 
In  the  summer  of  1836,  I  pained  some  time  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Falls,  and  rambled  to  the  right  or  to 
tho  left,  as  my  fancy  dictated — free  from  the  tram- 
mels of  uncongenial  coropmnionship  or  tho  tyranny  of 
a  Niagara  cicerone,  with  his  hacknicd  phrases  of  de- 
light and  stereotyped  notions  of  tho  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful. It  is  amu^g  to  observe  the  nonchalance  of 
these  fellows  when  they  apportion  out  the  "  ways  and 
means'*  of  the  scenery  to  a  group  of  admiring  cock- 
neys—so much  beauty  to  each  scene — so  much  time  to 
each  beauty — so  much  description  in  so  much  time— 
and  so  much  money  for  so  much  description !  "  A 
Falls  Guide,**  if  basiness  is  brisk,  gobbles  \x^  Qqax 
Island  in  a  qntrter  of  tn  Yicmi— tvitv^vti  ^vv^f:^  Sa 
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barely  a  niuuthful — the  Rapids  are  iiistanlaneously 
passed — ihe  Whirlpool  waded  through — and  without 
wastiog  any  breath  on  the  Cave  of  the  Winds,  gallops 
over  the  llorso  Shoe,  and  clears  the  Table  Rock  at  a 
bound. 

Durinfl:  one  of  my  early  morning  rambles,  I  was 
overtaken  by  a  thunderstorm.  I  ran  to  the  shelter  of 
a  tavern,  upon  the  Canadian  side,  and  was  welcomed 
by  a  pretty  little  black  eyed  brunette,  the  only  person 
visible  during  an  hour's  sojourn.  1  peeped  through 
the  steamy  glass  of  the  windows,  and  saw  the  foam  of 
4he  cataract  and  the  mist  of  the  storm  mingling  in  the 
driving  gust.  The  heavy  rain  pattered  on  the  creamy 
surface  of  the  deep  and  troubled  pod ;  and  the  me- 
lancholy sough  of  the  wind  added  depth  to  the  boom- 
ing sound  of  the  waterfall ;  while  the  loud  thunder- 
burst  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  trembling  rocks,  and 
the  forked  lightning  played  amongst  the  fulisge  of  the 
tall  dd  trees.  Bui  the  heaviness  of  the  atmosphere 
imparled  a  sad  and  gloomy  tinge  to  the  scene ;  the 
cold  winds  rattled  the  window  frames;  the  room  was 
damp  and  chilly ;  and  I  was  glad  to  leave  gazing  upon 
Nature  in  her  dullest  aspect,  and  turn  to  the  cheering 
blaze  of  a  wood  fire,  and  the  sparkling  smile  of  the 
young  brunette. 

Several  torn  and  dog-eared  volumes  of  scrap-books, 
albums,  and  journals  were  scattered  about  the  centre- 
table  of  the  tavern  parlor.  I  opened  one  of  them,  to 
beguile  the  weary  hour — and  the  little  girl,  as  she 
hurried  to  and  fro,  said — "  We  have  many  books  full 
of  writing,  sir — all  the  visiters  come  here  during  their 
stay,  and  nearly  all  of  them  write  something  in  our 
albums ;  we  are  famous  for  our  poetry.*' 

"  And  truly,"  said  I,  "  if  a  man  has  the  spiritof  poe- 
Vf  within  him,  the  sight  of  the  wonders  of  ?(iagara 
and  the  beauty  of  your  bewitching  smile  ought  to 
bring  it  out  of  him  in  some  shape  or  other — and  if  ho 
wishes  any  Byionian  excitement  in  tiie  shape  of  gin 
and  water,  or  Jonsionian  virtue  in  the  article  of  winci 
your  bar-room  C4Ui  supply  the  means.  Having  the 
three  great  sources  of  inspiration  within  reach,  let  us 
see  what  results  have  been  produced." 

During  my  slay,  I  examined  nearly  a  dozen  albums, 
and  found  not  a  dozen  specimens  of  tolerable  verse. 
Some  of  the  pages  were  filled  with  low  and  scurrilous 
iwmrks  upon  America  by  the  Canadian  tourists,  to 
which  illiberal  answers  were  generally  appended.  A 
itupid  son  of  John  Bull  claimed  the  merit  of  the  Falls 
for  England,  because  the  Horse  Shoe  Cataract  was 
nearer  to  the  Canadian  side;  to  revenge  this  illibe- 
rality,  a  valiant  Yankee,  from  Scarborough,  in  Maine, 
threatened^  in  direful  pot-hooks,  to  lick  Great  Britain 
out  of  the  map  of  the  world.  I  remarked  that  scarcely 
in  observation  had  been  made  without  incurring  the 
fote  of  having  a  rude  and  freqnently  vulgar  pendant 
in  another  hand  writing.  This  cdMuct  must,  of  course, 
deter  a  delicate  minded  person  from  expressing  his  or 
ker  thoughts  where  there  existed  so  positive  a  certainty 
of  ridicule  and  insult  It  was  curious  to  observe  that 
the  vilest  scrawls  were  sura  lo  be  signed  by  the 
writer's  name,  with  his  place  of  addrev  very  oen- 
■piouonsly  blazoned;  while  the  fow  worthy  pieces 
waia  aithar  without  signature  or  nodeitly  graced  with 
tbo  initiaJM  of  the  scribe. 


The  generality  of  the  efiuiiont  were  cob 
clined,  but  few  succeeded  in  raising  a  smile, 
w  as  at  the  sheer  nonsense  of  the  thing.    "  A 
Address  to  Niagara"  must  have  been  writt^ 
escaped  school-boy : 

Proy  how  long  have  you  been  roarin| 

At  this  infernal  rale  f 
I  wonder  if  all  your  pouring 

Could  be  cypher'd  on  a  slate. 

Another  down-easter  paradad  his  name  in 
ouB  large  text  letters,  aiMl  nid,  in  a  homelj 
of  rhyme  and  reason,  **  1  travelled  fiom  Maa 
to  see  Niagara." 

I  came  here  the  Falls  to  view, 
Whick  art  alwaya  M  amdaiMoayt  new 

A  neat  crow-quill  hand  writing,  bearing  1 
ture  of  a  lady  from  New  York,  contained  ll 
ing  piece  of  extraneous  foolery.  I  am  sure 
must  blush  whenever  she  recollects  the  silly 

I  saw  the  foam  come  tumbling  down 
And  spoil  my  ribands  and  my  gown, 
Nor  heeded  it,  because  I  felt 
That  all  around  mo  here  there  dwelt 
A  seven  horse  jwwer  of  Majesty — 
And,  overcome,  I  cried,  "Oh,  my  !" 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  laughable  of  the 
that  I  deeme<l  worthy  transcription  is  a  pie( 
0U8   intent,  written  in  an  upright  stiflf  sr\u 
sort  of  hand,  and  signed  in  full,  with  nnm< 
dress.     It  is  much  too  labored  to  be  extempc 

Sublime  the  scene !  the  never-ceasing 
The  solid  upright  rocks  that  wall  the  si 
And  the  vast  liquid  lakes  that  dash  and 
On  Europe's  land  the  like  was  never  fc 
A  cataract  that  shakes  the  solid  ground 
So  high  !  SQ  wide !  so  man  if  yards  arou 

Contrast  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  iha  a 
with  the  trifling  nature  of  the  following : 

Oh,  if  I  were  a  little  fish, 

And  had  a  little  fin. 
To  keep  my  little  self  afloat, 

I  swear  I  would  jump  in. 
And  having  seen  the  mighty  falls, 

And  heard  the  mighty  roar, 
Myself  would  be  a  mighty  fish 

Henceforth  for  evermore ! 

Willis  Gaylord  Clark,  as  if  to  iriiame  the 
productions  of  the  scribbling  touriala,  haa  i 
eight  lines  of  perfect  beauty.  They  conslit 
that  is  no  disgrace  to  the  eoronal  ancireltng 
of  this  genuine  son  of  Apolk).  Let  na  hop 
drudgery  connected  with  thadireetiimof  aii 
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Hill  not  prohibit  the  cultivation  of  his  fine  vein  of 
poesf^be  cannot  be  ipared  (Wnd  hie  petlesial  in  ihe 
pritn  of  Ihe  bi-forked  hilL  The  lines  are  as  fo]> 
ioir: 

B«re  speaks  the  voice  of  God !  let  man  be  dumb, 
Nor  with  his  vain  aspirings,  hither  come ; 
nat  voice  impels  these  hoUoW'COunding  floods. 
And  with  its  pressure  shakes  the  distant  woods ; 
nase  gnMning  rocke  th*  AlBighty*a  flngers  piled^- 
fS«  sgee  here  bis  painted  bow  has  smiled ; 
Mocking  the  changei  and  the  chance  of  time — 
Elimafc--be«atifal— serene— eubUme ! 

Ooe  of  the  albums  was  devoted  to  the  registry  of 

dti  names  of  the  adventurous  few  who  brave  the  pe- 

nil  of  Termination  Rock,  and  earn  certificates  f>f  ha- 

viog  been  under  the  great  sheet.    A  gentleman  boasts 

OQoneof  the  page*  that  he  performed  the  dangerous 

nd  qmIcm  feat  of  carrying  a  deer-hound  in  his  arms 

to  the  extremity  of  the  standing  place  beneath  the 

pnt  Fall — a  wag  has  written  a  commentary  on  this 

JbOy  by  asserting  that  **  there  was  a  pretty  pair  of 

papi.''    Another  scribbler  describes  his  opinions  ad- 

jecliTely  thus — **  Aquatic,  Bealic,  Cataratic,  Hydros- 

titic  PDeumatic,  and  Rheumatic."    Another  gives  a 

nle  of  conduct  Bx  the  visiten: 

Yes,  traveller,  go  under. 
And  midst  the  wild  thunder, 
The  spray  and  the  dashing, 
The  stones,  and  the  splashing, 

Turn  not  to  one  side. 

But  cling  to  the  guide. 

He  is  safe,  though  he's  black. 

Pay  when  you  get  back. 

A  amthenier  has  perpetrated  a  series  of  very  bad 
Pn  in  the  lolk>wtDg  lines: 

Tve  drank  at  least  six  strong  gin  slings. 

In  hopes  to  give  my  fiincy  wings ; 

Fve  beat  my  brains  fi>r  near  an  hour, 

Bat  cannot  ieel  poetic  power. 

With  pencil  pois'd,  and  asses'  skin, 

I've  walked  without — I've  sat  within^- 

Trying  to  fix  up  something  fit 

To  put  my  name  to  when  'tie  writ 

Here,  brirg  more  gin !  1*11  raise  the  steam ! 

I  think  I  have  a  transient  gleam. 

I  crawled,  undreis'd,  beneath  the  sheet, 

But  frighten'd  at  the  desperate  feat, 

I  sneak'd  back  rapidly  again^- 

The  sAesf  gave  me  a  eomiterfwm. 

I  fear*d,  too,  lest  my  giddy  head 

Should  throw  me  in  the  river's  bedf 

And  none  would  boltler  my  wife's  pUcw, 

if  I  was  laid  bMieath  the  biltow. 

I  doon'd  my  doihai,  my  money  paid. 

And  Boihiiig  by  By  notMB  aade. 

For  a  ooekney  firiend  observed,  «•  111  bet^ 

Tour  Mn^  akfai  vw  nads  mRmi" 


The  following  was  written  by  a  Philadelphian,  who 
must  have  felt  particularly  inspired  by  tho  mojesty  of 
his  subject : 

Niagara!  Niagara! 

I  swoar  you  nre  a  staggerer! 

I  don't  wish  to  be  a  bragger,  or 

A  consequential  swaggerer — 

Yet  still  I  vow,  Niagara, 

Your  Falls  are  quite  a  staggerer. 

Thus  much  fur  the  poetry  of  Niagara.  I  have  given 
the  choicest  productions  of  countless  visitors  to  thai 
uneqaalled  scene ;  1  have  honestly  selected  the  moit 
favorable  specimens  of  the  effects  of  tho  inspiratioa 
derived  from  contemplating  the  beauties  of  nature  in 
her  grandest  mood. 

The  Bubrjoined  piece  of  beautiful  poetry  vras  copied 
on  a  subsequent  occasion,  and  graces  the  pages  of  thtt 
American  Literary  Souvenir  fur  the  ensuing  year: 

Great  Spirit  of  the  Water  I  I  have  come 

From  forth  my  own  indomitable  home, 

Far  o'er  Ihe  bosom  of  the  eternal  sea. 

To  breathe  my  heart's  deep  homage  unto  thee. 

And  gaze  on  glories  that  might  wake  to  pray'r 

All  but  the  hopeless  victim  of  despair. 

Flood  of  the  forest !  fearfully  sublime ! 
Restless,  reaifttiess  as  the  flood  of  time ! 
There  is  no  type  of  thee — thou  art  alone. 
In  sleepless  glory,  rushing  on  and  on. 

Flood  of  the  forest !  thou  hast  been  to  roe 
A  dream,  and  thou  art  still  a  mystery! 
Would  i  had  seen  thee  years  and  years  agone^ 
While  thou  wert  still  unworshipp'd  and  unknown  » 
And  thy  fierce  torrent,  as  it  rush'd  along, 
Thro'  the  wild  desert  pour'd  its  booming  song. 
Unheard  by  all  save  him  of  lordly  mood. 
The  brons'd  and  free-bom  native  of  the  wood. 
How  would  my  heart  have  quiver'd  to  its  core. 
To  know  ito  God,  but  half  reveal'd  befiwe! 
In  other  times,  when  I  was  went  to  roam 
Around  the  mist-robed  mountain  peaks  of  home. 
My  fancy  wander'd  to  this  western  clime. 
Where  all  the  haunts  of  nature  are  sublime. 
And  thou  wert  on  my  dream,  so  dread  a  thing, 
I  trembled  at  my  own  imagining : 
But  I  have  come  from  far  to  gaxe  upon 
Thy  mighty  waten,  and  my  dream  la  gone! 

Flooil  of  the  forest!  I  have  been  with  thee. 
But  still  thou  art  a  mystery  to  me! 
Years  will  roll  on,  as  they  have  loll'd,  and  thou 
Wilt  speak  in  thunder  as  thou  speakest  now; 
And  when  the  name,  that  I  inscribe  to-day 
Upon  thine  altar,  shall  have  paas'd  away 
From  all  remembrance,  and  the  lay  I  sing 
Shall  long  have  been  but  a  fiwgotten  thing. 
Thou  wilt  be  sung,  and  other  hands  than  mine 
May  wreathe  a  wotthiex  cYkiLp\«\  In  V2bk^  i^oom^ 
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REVIEW     OF    NEW    BOOKS. 


THE    AMERICAN    ANNUALS. 

We  have  received  copies  of  the  Token,  The  Literary  Soavenir,  and  the  Christian  Keepsake,  eoBprin 
'we  believe,  the  entire  list  of  Annuals  which  the  booksellers  intend  to  publish  during  these  times  of  preac 
We  have  sufficient  evidence  before  us,  to  convince  the  sneerers  at  the  progress  of  the  Fino  Arts  in  Ameri 
'that  we  are  at  least  able  lo  compete  with  the  old  world  in  the  production  of  these  elegancies  of  literatu 
the  above  named  volumes  may  enter  the  lists  with  any  of  the  choicest  European  works  of  the  same  quail 
and  we  believe,  that  if  sale  could  be  insured  fur  our  American  annuals  equal  to  the  number  of  copies  of 
fancy  works  disposed  of  in  England,  that  the  enterprise  of  our  booksellers  would  soon  leave  the  Londoi 
far  behind  in  the  race.  The  manufacture  of  an  American  annual  costs  twice  aa  much  as  the  productioi 
a  similar  work  in  England ;  and  yet  the  selling  price  of  the  one  is  not  more  than  the  charge  for  the  ot] 
while  the  English  bookseller  sells  ten  copies  to  the  American's  one. 

We  love  the  Annuals.  There  is  something  sacred  in  the  destination  of  these  beautiful  compounds  i 
endears  them  to  our  recollection — we  do  not  look  upon  them  merely  as  splendid  picture  books^or  illtistn 
galleries  of  literature,  but  as  a  connecting  link  in  the  great  chain  of  human  love  that  ought  to  bind  the  bi 
race  in  pleasant  unity.  Can  the  hand  of  aflection  present  a  more  fitting  thing  to  the  object  of  his  choice  t 
a  Souvenir  or  Forget-Mo-Not  ?  a  moro  sensible  evidence  of  esteem  than  a  gilt  bauble  or  a  glittering  etc 
Can  a  father  give  a  moro  acceptable  Token  to  his  children  than  one  of  these  enticing  goras?  or  can  we  evi 
our  opinion  of  acquaintances  in  a  better  way  than  by  the  presentation  of  a  Gift,  or  a  Friendship's  Oi 
ing?  The  dissemination  of  Annuals  softens  the  asperities  of  life,  and  assists  the  cultivation  of  the  humani 
—thousands  of  persons  connect  pleasant  remembrances  with  the  books  upon  their  parlor  tables,  and  agreea 
thoughts  rash  upon  thair  minds  whenever  the  handsome  volumes  glad  their  eyes. 


The  Token  and  Atlantic  Souvenir,  a  Christhas  and  New  Year's  pRSf^ENT.    Edited  by  S,  G.  Goodr 

Boston.    American  Stationer's  Company,  1838. 

^  ika  friends,  who  have  not  seen  the  current  namber  of  this  splendid  Annual,  most  not  u^nn  it  by  any  m 
beiion  of  tha  appearance  of  last  year's  Token.  The  work  has  Alien  into  the  handi  of  fresh  proprieloii,  i 
with  coBunendable  spirit  they  have  increased  the  sise  of  the  ▼olome,  and  the  beauty  of  its  pictoikl  eaibelli 
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DMiti.    Ten  engraving!,  of  raperior  eicellence,  illuitreto  the  writings  of  several  authors  more  or  less  known 
to  lime;  and  as  the  pictures  are  generally  the  most  attractive  poinia  in  the  formation  of  the  annuals,  we  shall 
pif  some  extra  attention  to  the  embellishments  of  this  beauiiful  work.    The  [)re8entation  vignette  is  a  wood 
CBgiaving  of  remarkable  softness — it  is  executed  by  J.  A.  Adams,  of  New  Yurk,  an  ariist  who,  in  his  peculiar 
line,  far  excels  all  cotemporaries ;  indeed,  we  defy  the  most  celebrated  engraver  in  England  to  equal  this  eSbti 
of  Adims'  genius — and  we  ara  thought  to  know  something  of  the  subject  we  arc  dictating  upon.    Adams  hai 
fiot^et  achieved  the  fame  that  he  deserves;  ho  is  unknown  to  his  countrymen — one  tithe  of  his  merit  hai 
ude  the  fortune  of  many  arlists^but  wood  engraving  is  not  sufliciently  encouraged  in  America,  although 
m  believe  tiiat  the  sight  of  the  admirable  print  in  question  will  materially  assist  its  progress.     It  possesses 
ill  the  chasteness  and  delicate  tinting  of  the  softest  steel  engraving,  and  is  calculated  to  deceive  tho  eyes  of 
experienced  loven  of  the  art    The  merit  of  the  design  belongs  to  Chapman,  who  has  painted  the  subjects  of 
in  of  the  best  plates.    The  frontispiece,  "The  Expected  Canoe,'*  is  beautifully  engraved,  and  forms  a  de- 
Hgiuful  picture,  but  there  is  an  awkwardness  in  the  position  of  the  squaw's  left  arm  that  gives  her  a  con- 
dniosd  appearance,  and  sadly  militates  against  the  general  effect.  The  vignette  in  the  title  page,  of" Cupida 
ttniog  Mementos  upon  a  Pumpkin,"  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  specimens  of  engraving,  and  redounds  noUf 
tD  the  credit  of  Gallandet.    "  The  Only  Daughter"  is  a  good  pictore.  painted  by  Newton  after  the  manner  of 
iheoU  Dutch  masters,  and  well  engraved  by  Andrews.    "  The  Token"  is  Chapman's  best  picture — an  Indian 
nidso  is  playing  with  a  belt  of  wampum  on  the  banks  of  a  romantic  waterfall.     It  is  engraved  as  a  vignette 
bf  Chirlee  Jewett,  who  has  done  full  justice  to  the  painter's  design.    The  next  plate  is  Chingford  Church,  ia 
[       Btgland,  and  is,  undoubtedly,  the  gem  of  the  volume— it  is  a  perfect  picture — a  good  specimen  of  the  ricli- 
I       >■  of  English  landscape,  materially  aided  by  the  ivy-covered  tower  of  the  old  church  and  the  sun-lit  eddies 
\       «f  the  little  stream  that  skirls  the  humble  resting  place  of  the  village  dead.    This  beautiful  picture  is  from 
i       tki  pencil  of  Brown  and  the  burin  of  Smillie — they  may  both  be  honestly  proud  of  their  work.    We  do  not 
[    .  lib  Healy's  **  Young  American  on  the  Alps."    There  is  nothing  characteristic  in  the  figure  or  the  face  of  tbs 
Htw  England  youth,  and  the  back  ground  gives  but  a  poor  idea  of  Alpine  scenery.    Cnshman's  engravinf^ 
dflwnres  the  highest  praise.    "  The  Last  o^his  Tribe,"  is  the  poorest  picture  in  the  book,  both  in  design  and 
exeeatioo.    There  is  an  evident  straining  after  effect  in  the  position  of  the  dying  chief  and  the  scathed  tree 
fliit  resolves  itself  into  positive  failure ;  and  although  the  illustrating  poetry  says  something  about  thd  moon 
iad  stars,  it  is  impossible  to  define  the  nature  of  the  light  from  the  plate ;  the  clouds  are  wooUyt  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  shade  is  extremely  unnatural,  whether  it  be  as  Falstaff  says,  *'  By  day  or  night,  or  any  kind 
of  light"    **The  Fairies  in  America"  is  another  of  Chapman's  beautiful  vignettes,  exquisitely  engraved  by 
Smillie ;  the  elfin  flight  over  the  waters  of  the  quiet  lake,  "  the  moon-touched  crags,"  and  the  red  man  startled 
in  poisQit  of  his  prey,  are  equally  welldefined  and  delicately  touched.    The  editor  of  the  forthcoming 
"  Writings  of  Washington,"  has  fiivored  the  proprietora  of  the  Token  with  impressions  from  one  of  his  platee* 
*  Bhnha  Washington,"  painted  by  Woollaston,  and  engraved  by  Cheney  from  the  original  in  possession  of  G. 
W.  P.  Cttstis,  of  Ariington  House.    It  is  a  splendid  print,  and  augurs  well  for  the  nature  of  the  illustrations  of 
the  above  named  national  work. 

Of  the  litermry  portion  of  the  work,  we  must  be  brief  in  our  notice,  but  shall,  most  likely,  revert  to  it  again. 
Bffisi  Sedgwick  has  a  tale  in  her  best  manner— the  author  of  "  Twice  told  Tales"  has  several  articles,  one  of 
'wkkrh  we  copy  at  the  conclusion  of  our  remarks.  "  Jacques  ie  Laid"  is  a  pleasant  sketch,  and  Pierpoint  haa 
achieved  a  spirited  essay  upon  **  The  Wondeis  of  the  Deep."  The  author  of  «•  The  Blind  Boy"  has  "  A  Tale 
of  Hofflble  Life" — it  is  a  thrilling  narrative,  well  told.  Grenville  Mellen  and  Hastings  Wold  have  both  illus- 
intid  Chapman's  picture  of  **The  Fairies"  in  nervous  verse;  and  Mrs.  Ilalc,  the  accomplished  editress  of 
Tbe  Lady's  Book,  contributes  a  pretty  and  affecting  story,  called  "The  Love  Marriage,"  with  some  delightful 
v«ncf  upon  "  A  Dead  Oak  Tree."  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  rest  of  iho  artirlcii,  nearly  fifty  in  num* 
l>cr;but  next  month  we  may  find  room  to  mete  a  fuller  justice  to  this  creditable  and  pleasing  work. 

TIIK    SHAKER    BRIDAL. 

One  day,  in  the  sick  chamber  of  Father  Rphraim,  who  had  been  forty  years  the  presiding  elder  over  tho 
settlement  at  Gcnhen,  there  was  an  assemblage  of  several  of  the  chief  men  uf  tho  Koct  Individuals 
come  from  the  rich  establishment  at  Lolianon,  Inim  Canterbury,  Harvanl,  and  Alfred,  and  from  all  the 
^^'ner  localities,  whore  this  strange  people  hove  fertilized  the  rugged  hills  of  New  Knailaud  by  their  systematic! 
*-*i<uitry.  An  elder  was  likewise  there,  who  hail  made  a  pilgrimage  of  a  thoiiHand  miles  from  a  village  of 
^^&ithful  in  Kentucky,  to  visit  his  spiritual  kindred,  the  chiliiron  of  the  sainted  Mother  Aon.  He  had  par- 
^^^  of  the  homely  abundance  of  their  tables,  had  quaffed  the  far-famed  Shaker  cidw*  and  had  joined  in  the 
^ured  dance,  every  step  of  which  is  believed  to  alienate  the  enthusiast  from  earth,  and  bear  him  onward  to 
^^fenly  purity  and  bliss.  His  brethren  of  the  north  had  now  courtefiusly  invited'  him  to  be  present  on  an 
^^Niiion  when  the  concurrence  of  every  eminent  member  of  their  community  woe  pMuIiarly  desirable. 

Tlie  venerable  Father  Ephratm  sat  in  his  eosychair,  not  only  hoary-headed  and  infirm  with  age,  but  veom 
^WQ  by  a  lingering  disease,  which,  it  was  evident,  would  very  soon  transfer  his  patriarchal  staff  to  other 
^••ds.    At  his  ibocstool  stood  a  man  aad  woman,  both  clad  in  the  Shaker  garb. 

"My  brethren,"  said  Father  Ephraira  to  the  surrounding  elders,  feebly  exerting  himself  to  otter  theee  few 
^f*tt, "  here  are  the  sm  and  daughter  to  whoa  I  would  commit  the  trust,  of  which  Providence  is  about  t» 
H^  Biy  weary  ahoulden.  Bead  their  faeaa,  I  pray  you,  and  siy  whether  Ihe  inwurd  movemeot  of  Ifas 
^■ithtth  g«id«d  my  ehoiM  tiifhl." 
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Aoeordingly,  each  elder  looked  at  the  two  candidates  with  a  most  icratiiiizing  gase.  The  wan,  wfaoM 
name  was  Adam  Colburn,  had  a  face  sunburnt  with  labor  in  the  fields,  yet  intelligent,  thoughtful,  and  traced 
fviih  cares  enough  for  a  whole  lifetinie,  though  he  had  barely  reached  middle  age.  There  was  aomethmg 
■evore  in  his  aspect,  and  a  rigidity  throughout  his  person,  characteristics  that  caused  him  generally  to  be 
taken  for  a  schoolmaster ;  which  vocation,  in  fact,  he  had  formerly  exercised  for  several  years.  The  woman, 
Afartha  Pierson,  was  somewhat  above  thirty,  thin  and  pale,  as  a  Shaker  sister  almost  invariably  ia,  and  not 
entirely  free  from  that  corpse-like  appearance,  which  the  garb  of  |he  sisterhood  is  so  well  calculaied  to  impajL 

"This  pair  are  still  in  the  summer  of  their  years,"  observed  the  elder  from  Harvard,  a  shrewd  old  man. 
**  I  would  like  better  to  see  the  hoar  frost  of  autumn  on  their  heads.  Methinks,  also,  they  will  be  eipoeed  to 
peculiar  temptations,  on  account  of  the  carnal  desires  which  have  heretofore  subsi^icd  between  them." 

"  Nay,  brother,**  said  the  elder  from  Canterbury,  "  the  hoar  frost,  and  the  black  frost,  hath  done  its  work  OD 
Brother  Adam  and  Sister  Martha,  even  as  we  sometimes  discern  its  traces  in  our  cornfields,  while  they  am 
yet  green.     And  why  should  we  question  the  wisdom  of  our  venerable  Father's  purpose,  although  this  psir^ 
in  their  early  youth,  have  loved  one  another  as  the  world's  people  love  ?    Are  there  not  many  brethren  to^^ 
■isters  among  us,  who  have  lived  long  together  in  wedlock,  yet,  adopting  our  faith,  find  their  hearts  porifis^:^ 
fiom  all  but  spiritual  aflTcction  7'* 

Whether  or  no  the  early  loves  of  Adam  and  Martha  had  rendered  it  inexpedient  that  they  should  now  pr^is> 
■idt  leather  over  a  Shaker  village,  it  was  certainly  most  singular  that  such  should   be  the  final  resok  ^>£ 
many  mum  and  tender  hopes.    Children  of  neighboring  families,  their  afieciion  was  older  even  than  tbetr 
achool-daya;  it  seemed  an  innate  principle,  interfused  among  all  their  sentiments  and  feelings,  and  not  a^) 
much  a  distinct  remembrance,  as  connected  with  their  whole  volume  of  remembrances.     But,  just  as  ihey 
leached  a  proper  age  for  their  union,  misfortunes  had  fallen  heavily  on  both,  and  made  it  necesnry  that  tbey 
should  resoit  to  personal  labor  for  a  bare  subsistence.     Even  under  these  circumstancea,  Martha  PiamA 
^fould  probably  have  consented  to  unite  her  fate  with  Adam  Colbum's,  and,  secure  of  the  bliss  of  mutod 
love,  would  patiently  have  awaited  the  less  important  gifls  of  fortune.     But  Adam,  being  uf  a  calm  and  en-     ^ 
tious  character,  was  loath  to  relinquish  the  advantages  which  a  single  man  possesses  for  raising  himaelf  in  iIh 
vrorld.     Year  afler  year,  therefore,  their  marriage  had  been  deferred.     Adam  Colbum  had  followed  mnif      :^ 
vocations,  had  travelled  far,  and  seen:  much  of  the  world  and  of  life.     Martha  had  earned  her  bread  Has-      ': 
times  as  a  sempstress,  sometimes  as  help  to  a  farmer's  wife,  sometimes  as  schoolmistress  of  the  village  chiUfM,     | 
sometimes  as  a  nurse  or  watcher  of  the  sick,  thus  acquiring  a  varied  experience,  the  ultimate  use  of  wUek 
she  little  anticipated.     But  nothing  had  gone  prosperously  with  either  of  the  lovers ;  at  no  subsequent  manmt 
would  matrimony  have  been  so  prudent  a  measure,  as  when  they  had  first  parted,  in  the  opening  bloom  of  lifti 
1o  seek  a  better  fortune.    Still  they  had  held  fu^t  their  mutual  faith.     Martha  might  have  been  the  wife  of  t 
man,  who  sat  among  the  senators  of  his  native  state,  and  Adam  could  have  won  the  hand,  as  he  had  uninlsn* 
tfonally  won  the  heart,  of  a  rich  and  comely  widow.    But  neither  of  them  desired  good  fortune,  save  to  ihsrs 
it  with  the  other. 

At  lenf(th  that  calm  despair,  which  occurs  only  in  a  strong  and  somewhat  stubborn  character,  and  yields  lo 
no  second  spring  of  hope,  settled  down  on  the  spirit  of  Adam  Colburn.     He  sought  an  interview  with  Martbtt 
snd  proposed  that  they  should  join  the  Society  of  Shakers.    The  converts  of  this  sect  are  oflener  drivcD 
within  its  hospitable  gates  by  worldly  miKfbrtune,  than  drawn  thiiher  by  fanaticism,  and  are  received  wilhoat 
inquisition  as  to  their  motives.    Martha,  faithful  still,  had  placed  her  hand  in  that  of  her  lover,  and  acoonp*' 
nied  him  to  the  Shaker  village.     Here  the  natural  capacity  of  each,  cultivated  and  strengthened  by  the  di^ 
culties  of  their  previous  lives,  had  soon  gained  them  an  .important  rank  in  the  Society,  whose  memben  tf^ 
generally  below  the  ordinary  standard  of  intelligence.    Their  faith  and  feelings  had,  in  some  degree,  beoofl*^ 
assimilated  lo  those  of  their  fellow-worshippers.     Adam  Colburn  gradually  acquired  reputation,  not  only  in  tb0 
management  of  the  terafioral  afifairs  of  ihe  S<jciety,  but  as  a  clear  and  efficient  preacher  of  their  doctrine** 
Martha  was  not  less  distinguished  in  the  duties  proper  to  her  sex.     Finally,  when  the  infirmities  of  Falb^' 
Ef^raim  had  admonished  him  to  seek  a  successor  in  his  patriarchal  office,  he  thought  of  Adam  and  Martb^  , 
and  proposed  to  renew,  in  their  persons,  the  primitive  form  of  Shaker  government,  as  established  by  Moth^' 
Ann.    They  were  to  be  the  Father  and  Mother  of  the  village.    The  simple  ceremony,  which  would  oontft^' 
tote  them  such,  was  now  to  be  performed. 

**  Son  Adam,  and  daughter  Martha,"  said  the  venerable  Father  Ephraim,  fixing  his  aged  eyea  piercin0^5 
upon  them,  "  if  ye  can  conscientiously  undertake  this  charge,  speak,  that  the  brethren  may  not  doubt  of  yt»>^ 
fitness." 

"Father,"  replied  Adam,  speaking  with  the  calmness  of  his  character,  "  I  came  to  jrour  village  a  dis9-^ 
pointed  man.  weary  of  the  woild,  worn  out  with  continual  trouble,  seeking  only  a  security  against  evil 
tune,  as  1  hod  no  hope  of  g(K>d.     Even  my  wishes  of  worldly  succera  were  almost  dead  within  mo.     I 
hither  as  a  man  might  come  to  a  tomb,  willing  to  lie  down  in  its  glrx>m  and  coldness,  for  the  sake  of  its  pei 
and  quiet     There  was  but  one  earthly  afllection  in  my  breast,  and  it  had  grovnn  calmer  since  my  youth; 
that  I  was  satisfied  to  bring  Martha  to  be  my  sister,  in  our  new  abode.    We  are  brother  and  sister; 
tvoold  1  have  it  otherwise.     And  in  this  peaceful  village  1  have  funnd  nil  that  1  hope  fbr.'-all  that  I  desii 
I  will  strive,  with  my  best  strength,  fur  the  spiritual  and  temporal  good  of  our  community.     My  conscience 
not  doubtful  in  this  metier.     I  am  ready  to  receive  the  trust." 

**Thuu  hast  spuken  well,  son  Adam,"  said  the  Father.  ''God  will  bless  thee  in  the  office  which  I  a^^ 
about  to  resign." 

"But  our  sister!"  obMrvcd  the  elder  from  Harvard;  "hath  she  not  likewise  a  gift  to  declare  her  sen  .^' 
nents  ?" 

Martha  started,  and  moved  her  lips  ^^  if  she  would  have  made  a  formnl  reply  to  this  appeal.  But.  had  sl^' 
attempted  it,  perhaps  the  old  recollections,  the  long-re (iressed  feelings  of  childhood,  youth,  and  womanhood' 
might  have  gushed  from  her  heart,  in  words  that  it  would  have  been  profanation  lo  utter  there. 

"  Adam  has  s{token,"  said  she,  hurriedly ;  "  his  reniiments  are  likewise  mine." 

But,  while  speaking  these  few  words,  Mariha  grew  so  pale,  that  she  looked  fitter  to  bo  laid  in  her  cofi^^ 
than  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  Father  Ephraim  and  the  ciders ;  she  shuddered,  aloo,  as  if  there  were  som  ^- 
tUng  awful  or  horrible  in  her  situation  and  destiny.     It  required,  indeed,  a  more  than  feminine  strength  > 
nerve,  to  sustain  the  fixed  observance  of  men  so  exalted  and  famous  throughout  the  sect,  as  these  were.   Th^^* 
Itod  overcome  their  natural  sympathy  with  human  frailties  and  afifectiuns.    One,  when  be  joined  lbs  Socii 
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h«l  brought  with  him  his  wile  and  children,  but  never,  from  that  hour,  had  spoken  a  fond  word  to  the  for- 
■er»  or  tftken  hie  heet-loYed  child  npon  his  knee.  Another,  whoBo  family  refused  to  follow  him,  had  been 
mebled^ — such  was  his  gift  of  holy  fortitude, — to  leave  them  to  tho  mercy  of  the  world.  The  youngest  of  the 
ddera,  s  man  of  about  fifty,  had  been  bred  from  infancy  in  a  Shaker  village,  and  was  said  never  to  have 
daaped  a  woman's  hand  in  hia  own,  and  to  have  no  conception  of  a  closer  tie  than  the  cold  fraternal  one  of 
the  aecL  Old  Father  Ephraim  was  the  roost  awful  character  of  all.  In  his  youth,  he  had  been  a  dissolute 
libertine,  but  was  convened  by  Mother  Ann  herself,  and  had  partaken  of  the  wild  fanaticism  of  the  early 
Shakera.  Tradition  whispered,  at  the  firesides  of  the  village,  that  Mother  Ann  had  been  compelled  to  sear 
his  heart  of  fleeh  with  a  red-hot  iron,  before  it  could  be  purified  from  earthy  passions. 

However  that  might  be,  poor  Martha  had  a  woman's  heart,  and  a  tender  one,  and  it  quailed  within  her  a» 
'he  looked  round  at  those  strange  old  men,  and  from  them  to  the  calm  features  of  Adam  Colburn.  But,  per- 
c«iviiig  that  the  elders  eyed  her  doubtfully,  she  gasped  for  breath,  and  again  spoke. 

**  With  what  strength  is  left  me  by  my  many  troubles,"  said  she,  "  I  am  ready  to  undertake  this  charge,  and 
to  do  my  best  in  it" 

"  My  chiMren,  join  your  hands,'*  said  Father  Ephraim. 

They  did  ao.  The  elders  stood  up  around,  and  the  Father  feebly  raised  himself  to  a  mo.'«  erect  position, 
iMit  continued  sitting  in  hia  great  chair. 

-^  I  have  bidden  you  to  join  your  hands,*'  said  he,  "  not  in  earthly  aflfection,  fur  ye  have  cast  off  its  diaiiiB  ibr 

0Ver ;  but  as  brother  and  sister  in  spiritual  love,  and  helpers  of  one  another  in  your  allotted  task.    Teach  unto 

othoiB  the  iaith  which  ye  have  received.  Open  wide  your  gates, — 1  deliver  you  the  keys  thereof/— open  them 

"^ido  to  all  who  will  give  up  the  iniquities  of  the  world,  and  come  hither  to  lead  lives  of  purity  and  peace. 

K^oaire  the  weary  ones,  who  have  known  the  varuty  of  earth, — receive  tho  little  children,  that  they  may 

tMivor  learn  that  miserable  lesson.    And  a  blessing  be  upon  your  labors ;  so  that  the  lime  may  hasten  on,  when 

dM  mission  of  Mother  Ann  shall  have  wrought  its  full  eflect, — when  children  shall  no  more  be  bom  and  die^ 

and  the  last  survivor  of  mortal  race,  some  old  and  weary  man  like  me,  shall  see  the  sun  go  down,  never  more 

ID  riaa  oo  a  world  of  sin  and  sorrow !" 

Tlie  aged  Father  sank  back  exhausted,  and  the  surrounding  elders  deemed,  with  good  reason,  that  the  hour 

wm  come,  when  the  new  heads  of  the  village  must  enter  on  their  patriarchal  duties.     In  their  attention  to 

FUher  Ephraim,  their  eyes  were  turned  from  Martha  Pierson,  who  grew  paler  and  paler,  unnoticed  even  by 

jMan  Colburn.    He,  indeed,  had  withdrawn  his  hand  from  hers,  and  folded  his  arms  with  a  sense  of  satisfied 

aabitkHi.     But  paler  and  paler  grew  Martha  by  his  side,  till,  like  a  corpse  in  its  burial  clothes,  she  sank 

dswnat  the  feet  of  her  early  lover;  fi>r,  after  many  trials  firmly  borne,  her  heart  could  endure  the  weight  of 

in  dcselate  agony  no  longer. 


^ 


The  LiTiaA&r  Souvenir,  foe  1888.    Edited  by  William  E.  Burton,    Philadelphia,  Carey  &  Hart. 

At  we  are  gailty  of  the  entire  concoction  of  this  annual,  with  the  exception  of  some  very  pretty  pieces  of 
flHialive  poetry  by  our  friend,  Charles  West  Thomson,  we  cannot  be  expected  to  say  any  thing  of  the  nature 
tf  Ike  contents.  Our  business  now  is  with  the  booksellers'  portion  of  the  work — the  unrivalled  elegance  of 
iis  binding — and  the  number  and  nature  of  the  embellishments.  It  is  indisputably  the  handsomest  looking 
^  that  has  emanated  from  an  American  store ;  and  may  rank  in  appearance  with  the  largest  and  the  costliest 
tf  English  annuals.  Sixteen  plates  grace  the  table  of  contents — the  frontispiece  depicts  a  group  of  lovely  ladies, 
Piinted  by  Parris,  and  deliciously  engraved  by  J.  B.  Forrest  Tho  vignette  on  the  title  page  is  a  gem  of  the 
fat  water — we  have  never  seen  any  thing  to  excel  it,  and  congratulate  Mr.  Tucker  on  the  splendid  effects 
Wbs  produced,  not  only  in  this  instance,  but  in  several  other  subjects  committed  to  his  care.  We  arc  not 
tUe  to  spare  time  for  the  entire  supervision  of  the  plates ;  but  as  %e  wish  to  render  a  full  notice  of  the  An- 
nMb  to  our  readers,  we  shall  extract  a  few  anecdotes  from  an  article  entitled  "  My  First  Fight — a  Chapter 
tt  Duelling.'* 

Two  backwoodsmen,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Titti-bi-wasse,  in  Michigan,  were  hunting  in  the  woods,  and 
ted  a  cow  that  doubtless  had  stray^l  from  some  unfortunate  settler.  Tho  rival  claims  to  the  beast  produced 
•  qoarrelt  and  tho  friends  of  tho  parties  worked  it  up  to  a  pretty  big  chunk  of  a  fight.  They  had  no  weapons 
fat  the  rifle  and  the  hunting-knife — but  to  make  the  affair  perfectly  honorable,  it  was  agreed  that  the  combatants 
iliOQld  be  placed  over  night  in  a  couple  of  newly  built  log  houses  erected  wiihin  tmll-raiige  of  each  other. 
Anty  of  ammunition  was  to  be  supplied,  but  the  firing  was  not  to  commence  before  sunrise  and  to  cease  af* 
^riandown.  Tho  rival  cow-claimers  were  at  liberty  to  storm  each  other's  hut,  or  to  remain  ensconced  be- 
liod  the  open  logs,  for  the  mud  had  not  been  applied  to  the  crevicoH,  but  all  animosity  was  to  cennc  with  the 
^ylight;  if  either  of  them  received  a  wound,  the  other  was  to  be  considered  tlic  better  ninn.  and  to  hnvo  the 
iBiiiloubted  ownership  of  the  cow.  If  neither  were  hurt,  the  animnl  was  to  be  Hold,  and  the  proceeds  divided 
^tween  the  combatants,  deducting  tho  ex|)ense8  of  a  genrml  treat.  The  winner  of  the  toss  for  first  ch<»ire  of 
ibsnties  selected  the  building  in  the  north-cast  em  corner  of  the  lot,  leaving  his  antagonist  to  fix  himself  in  the 
^r,  which  occupied  the  south-western.  His  friends  rate<l  him  soundly  for  the  apparent  silliiicsH  of  his 
dioice,  and  declared  that  he  would  have  the  sun  in  his  eyes  for  the  longest  part  of  the  day.  Tho  Itack-wcxxis- 
>en  took  their  places ;  our  friend  of  the  first  choice  barricaded  the  door  of  his  hut,  and,  throwing  himself  on 
fa6oor,  slept  soundly  through  the  night.     At  day-break  his  antagonist  began  to  blaze  away  at  every  likely 

fav 


or  available  chink,  but  was  not  favored  with  a  shot  in  return.  Ho  was  afraid  to  venture  on  storming 
fatneniy's  entrenchment,  lest  he  should  be  picked  off  when  out  of  shelter.  The  sun  was  rapidly  descending 
•  Ihs  western  sky,  when  the  back- woodsman,  who  had  hitherto  been  silf^nt,  cautiously  raised  his  head  from 
fapratectioa  of  the  bottom  log,  and  made  an  observation.    As  he  had  cunningly  anticipated,  the  sua  ^iia 
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completely  Iwhinii  his  antaqonifii's  hut,  an«l  shining  through  the  crevicM  of  both  the  walli.  developed  the  inlw* 
rior  tu  hisi  gaze.  lie  «avv  liie  shiuiow  of  his  rivul'M  budy  in  the  middlo  of  the  Iiiminom  cracks  of  the  weeleni 
side  of  the  hiii — iho  llrht  ohot  look  LiTcvt — nnd  he  won  the  victory  ntid  the  cow. 

Many  a  life  hafi  been  i<nved  by  tho  cxertinn  of  a  litlio  preHcnce  of  mind,  «%hcn  the  circuimtuioee  woald 
have  mado  even  h(i;)o  despair.  An  Iri^h  auihur,  cither  Graltan  or  Sir  Jonah  Bflrrington.  fttates  that  an  officer 
had  rec'oivH-i  a  deadly  in:<uit,  and  chnliouqed  his  man  to  fight  a  dncl  with  the  muzzles  of  the  pislola  inserted  in 
each  other's  niouih.:.  They  mot,  nnd  were  placed  in  the  pti^iiion  ngrced  on,  breast  to  breaft.  awaiting  the  aii^ 
nal.  One  of  the  i^eoonds  was  nboui  tu  give  tho  word,  when  tho  other,  pitying  the  situation  of  his  friend*  called 
out,  "Jack.  IiKik  iicro."  Jank  turned  hi;i  head  at  tho  Hummons  just  as  the  fiital  word  was  given  ;  his  adver- 
sary's ball  went  through  ins  chock,  doing  him  little  hurt,  but  his  fire  had  been  effective,  and  his  rival  dropped 
at  his  feet. 

A  duet  lately  trM>k  place  at  an  hotel  in  France  ;  it  was  an  afihir  of  most  inveterate  hatred,  necesnry  to  ba 
settled  that  instant ;  each  (K'rz»on  was  to  place  his  pistol  to  his  antagonist's  breast,  and  both  were  to  fire  at  a 
given  signal.  One  of  the  combatanid  requcsicd  pcrmisdion  to  retire  fur  three  minutes,  fbr  the  purpose  of 
putting  his  name  to  his  will  whi(  h  was  unsigned  in  his  room  up  stairs.  He  returned  at  the  expiration  of  the 
lime  appointed  and  killed  his  antagonist,  whose  fire  he  received  without  material  injnry.  The  leisore  graoled 
by  llie  courtesy  of  his  opponent's  second  he  had  employed  in  putting  on  four  or  five  silk  vests;  he  was  perfecdf 
aware  that  the  bullet  could  noi  penetrate  the  weh,  and  he  escajied  with  a  slight  contusion. 

In  Mnghind,  the  pracnce  of  duelling  is  rapidly  on  the  decline;  and  in  France,  a  decree  has  been  mtdfl^ 
assigning  life  annuities  to  the  widows  or  orphans  of  fallen  duellists,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  estatea  of  tbe  i^ 
spective  adversaries.  This  custom  will  shortly  stop  tho  fashion  of  fighting  for  trifles ;  the  honor  of  the  q■■^ 
relsome  will  not  be  so  sensitive  when  its  vindication  aflects  the  pocket. 

Shortly  afler  the  restoration  of  Loois  the  Eighteenth  to  the  throne  of  the  Bonrbons,  an  English  officer  mi 
dining  at  the  Restaurant  Les  Freres  Pruvenceaux,  in  the  Palais  Royale.  A  chAf  d'escadron,  belonging  to  a  ' 
regiment  of  chassean,  was  dining  in  the  same  box.  Both  of  the  officers  were  drinking  the  same  sort  of 
wine,  and,  in  mistake,  the  Englishman  used  the  wrong  bottle.  An  altercation  ensued — the  Englishnan  ap^ 
logised,  but  the  chasseur  gratified  his  national  antipathy  by  indulging  in  gross  and  violent  invectivei.  11m 
Englishman,  about  to  retire,  had  poured  out  his  last  glass  of  wine,  but  justly  incensed  at  the  Frenchomli 
abuse,  threw  the  liquid  into  his  face.  The  chasseur  hurled  a  bottle  at  his  opponent's  head,  and,  in  retoili 
was  knocked  over  the  table.  Such  an  outrage  could  only  be  washed  away  by  blood — but  it  was  dark  ni^ 
and  the  impatient  Frenchman  demanded  instant  satisfaction. 

Duelling  had  been  strictly  forbidden  within  the  purlieus  of  tho  court.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  it  was  pRK 
posetl  by  one  of  the  by-standers  that  messieurs  should  retire  alone  to  a  private  room — that  a  brace  of  pistols  shod! 
be  procured,  but  only  one  of  them  should  be  loaded.  That  the  coml)atants  should  toss  for  the  first  choiee* 
the  person  winning  the  toss  to  have  a  handkerchief  tied  over  his  eyes,  and  be  led  to  the  table  whereon  te 
pistols  were  laid — the  Hrst  pistol  touched  by  him  in  his  choice,  to  he  his  weapon  in  the  duel.  That  the  mto- 
zles  of  the  pistols  bo  then  turned  towards  their  own  heads,  and  the  holder  of  the  loaded  pistol  would  blow  oit 
bis  own  brains. 

This  method  of  defeating  the  court  regulation  was  agreed  (o  by  both  parties;  they  retired  to  s  email  roM 
on  the  attic  story,  and  by  the  light  of  a  small  wax  candle  loaded  the  pistol.  The  choice  was  fairly  made;  ths 
chefd'escadron  won  the  privilege  of  first  selection,  and  with  the  impetuosity  of  his  nation,  had  no  sooner  ob* 
tained  the  pistol  than  he  dashed  the  muzzle  against  his  brow  and  pulled  the  trigger.  lie  had  selected  the  UB* 
charged  pistol .'  The  Englishman  calmly  said,  as  he  thrust  the  ramrod  into  the  barrel,  **  I  believe  I  have  iht 
right  one." 

Afler  a  pause,  distressingly  severe,  he  inquired  of  the  Frenchman,  if  he  had  any  children* 

••I  have." 

'*  So  have  I;  a  wife  and  seven  children — may  God  shelter  and  protect  them,  for  they  have  lost  their  earthlj 
stay.  May  I  encroach  upon  your  feelings  for  the  allowance  of  one  hour  to  settle  my  affitirs,  and  write  oy 
beloved  ones  a  last  farewell  7" 

*'  I  will  give  you  all  your  life  !"  said  the  gallant  Frenchman,  "  and  bog  to  retract  my  illiberal  aspersiooi 
on  your  brave  nation.  1  feel  that  I  have  been  to  blame  ;  accept  my  apologies,  and  let  us  be  friends  fur  ever* 
Ycb  !  you  must  live  for  me  ;  for  your  amiable  lady,  and  for  your  children,  who  are  so  dear  to  you." 

'*  I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  tho  Englishman,  with  a  formal  bow,  "  but,  by  the  laws  of  tho  duello,  my  life  ii 
justly  forfeited,  and  you  will  not  find  me  neglectful  of  my  honor." 

Early  in  the  morning  the  chasseur  received  a  letter,  informing  him  that  when  ho  perused  it  the  writer 
would  be  no  niore.  He  regretted  tliat  impcriojis  nfM>eMitty  had  c«,Mnpelled  him  to  be  so  long  in  arranging  his 
afTiirs,  and  hcggcd  Ihe  kind  remnnhrance  of  hi^  friend  I 

It  seems  thu  when  the  r.ngliAhman  had  wniloH  this  letter,  ho  had  p(me  (|uielly  to  bed,  which,  by  hisonlen, 
had  flrrt  been  warfficdj  and  utter  li:iir  an  hour's  rc|K;se,  this  victim  to  imperious  honor  had  blown  his  brains 
out.  The  Frenchman  t-liruggcd  up  his  shoulders,  took  a  pinch  of  snuf};  and  said  it  was  a  pity,  for  he  was  ua 
homme  brave. 

An  aflair  of  honor  may  sometimes  be  turned  into  ridicule  by  the  n^roncy  of  the  pccon*!,  who.  not  dooming 
the  cause  of  sufficient  imp«riurice  for  the  shedding  of  hl<Mxi,  descends  tho  liiilc  step  of  division  lielween  the 
fearful  and  the  fo^)li^h.  and  burles'iucs  tho  whole  pn»cer<Jinir.  In  a  case  of  this  description  in  Ireland,  the  en- 
raged combatant  tnrncil  suddenly  round,  anti  ^hol  \mfiiend  ami  second  through  tho  heart. 

In  tho  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  a  duel  was  f(>ughi  in  England,  which,  from  the  high  rank  of  the  par- 
ties, attracted  considerable  attention.  Colonel  Lennox,  alierwanls  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  head  of  the 
house  of  Slimrt,  conceived  himself  insulted  by  the  Duke  of  York^  the  second  son  of  the  King  of  England, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  Court  etiquoite  and  military  discipline  prohibited  the  chance  of  aa 
honorable  adjustment,  but  the  Duke,  before  all  the  officers  assembled  on  parade,  informed  Colonel  Lennox 
that  he  disdained  to  shelter  himself  beneath  his  rank  as  prince,  or  to  srek  protection  in  his  military  dignity. 
A  meeting  took  place,  tho  Colonel's  shot  rumpled  the  side  curls  of  the  Duke,  and  an  amicable  explanation  en- 
aaed.  The  nation  boasted  of  the  courage  of  its  officer  in  challenging  the  Duke,  and  of  the  Dnko's  condeeeeo- 
rion  in  giving  the  required  meeting.  It  now  appears  that  the  pistols  used  in  this  memorable  duel  were  load- 
ed with  buUets  made  qf  cork  !  What  an  inralt  to  the  blood-bolstered  code  of  honor  that  drove  the  ooloDel  to 
the  fieM! 
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A  eomedian  of  Kmie  repamtkm  Ittely  hoaxed  t  blastering  fool  of  a  fellow,  who  had  been  bragging  of  con- 
qoeitethat  he  never  made,  and  eibibiting  love  letters  from  ladies  who  never  existed.  One  of  the  invented 
names,  Tbomsoo.  was  ariached  fo  a  series  of  letters  of  the  most  ardent  nnd  romantic  nature.  Wealth,  person, 
hesrt,  were  all  offere<l  for  his  acceptance  ;  ho  publicly  displayed  iho  supiKisetl  ovidenccu  of  his  succew;  de- 
anibed  the  tender  Thomson  as  a  romantic  heiret»  of  sweet  sixteen,  nud  iiup)-K):;c(I  that  ho  must  run  away 
vilh  the  liiile  love-sick  devisor  he  bhould  never  have  any  rest  from  her  importiniitics. 

Hi» acquaintances  sospected  tliat  the  letters  had  been  manufactured  hy  the  brnggart  himself.  The  actor 
udertook  to  panish  his  impudeifte  and  conceit,  and  sent  him  a  letter  from  John  Thomson,  senior,  calling  iho 
lover  lo  A  severe  account  itNT  seeret  correspondence  with  his  daughter,  a  maiden  under  nge.  The  boasting 
Adonis  was  alarmed — ^Thomson  was  a  title  of  some  frequency  in  tlie  director icii — and  he  believed  thai  he 
Ittd  accidently  fait  upon  a  coincidence  in  name  and  circumstances.  lie  consulted  the  aclor,  nnd  commis- 
aoied  him  to  render  any  possible  apology,  but  the  imaginary  I'homson  wan  implacable;  ond  the  terrified 
wretch  contented  to  settle  the  dispute  in  the  field  rather  than  confers  ho  hud  invented  iho  whole  story,  and 
ibheated  the  delicious  biUett  doux. 

The  actor  prevailed  upon  two  of  his  comrades  to  personate  popa  Thompson  and  his  second.  Shots,  from 
binib  gailtieM  of  bullets,  were  exchanged  i  and  Thomson  fell  to  the  earth,  shot  through  the  head— so  the 
iMtor  writer  thought,  when  he  behekl  the  face  of  his  antagonist  covered  with  blood,  and  heard  him  shriek 
lod  groan  as  he  writhed  u(ion  the  ground  in  mortal  agony.  The  comedian,  who  acted  as  the  second  of  the 
koued.  led  him  from  the  ground,  and  concealed  him  in  a  garret  till  nightfall.  lie  was  then  informed  that  Thom- 
■B  bad  gone  defunct — that  the  coroner's  inquest  had  relumed  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder,  and  that  a  large 
lewud  WM  offered  for  his  apprehension.  The  poor  wretch  was  frightened  out  of  his  wits ;  and,  by  the  ad- 
Tiw  of  the  playerr  agreed  to  hide  himself  in  a  crazy  hoy  loft,  and  depend  upon  the  chances  afforded  to  the 
otlMrof  bringing  him  provisioaa  unperceived. 

Ha  was  eompelled  to  endure  this  solitary  confinement  and  hard  living  for  several  days  as  a  punishment  ibr 
Ui  vanity  and  lies.  The  actor,  with  his  ooroatea  who  had  personated  Thomson  and  his  second,  accompanied 
I  iM  of  the  viciim's  acquaintances  on  a  visit  to  the  stable  one  morning,  when  the  unwashed  and  unshaven 
Adoois  waa  liberated.  An  explanation  ensued,  ho  was  compelled  to  confess  his  delinquencies — and  being 
-^'--^  to  depart  from  the  city,  was  never  seen  again. 


Tit  IbUowing  is  the  termination  of  a  paper  called  **  A  Day  on  Lake  Erie.'* 

Tka  son  waa  setting  with  a  splendor  and  a  glory  unequalled  even  in  "  the  golden  skies  of  fair  Italia's  land." 
Mwsiof  eiouda  asaomed  every  possible  variety  of  wondrous  ibrni  and  gorgeous  teint.  Dark  and  mountainous 
tffsamieaa  in  the  lore  part  faded  in  the  centre  to  a  clear  and  sunlit  distance.  Grades  of  light  and  shade 
W^tsned  the  illusion.  Rocky  steeps  and  castellated  crags  frowned  over  on  extensive  valley  of  inconceivable 
IwelioeH;  and  atreams  of  shining  silver  meandered  through  the  purple  and  yellow  fields.  It  was  a  roost 
naarlfable  combination  of  effect,  and  elicited  general  surprise  and  admiration.  The  whole  of  the  passengers 
coQecied  OQ  the  after  part  of  the  upper  deck;  and  when  the  first  expressions  of  delight  had  passed  away,  they 
pad  io  silence  upon  this  striking  development  of  the  beauties  of  nature. 

One  of  the  passengers,  a  stout,  farmer-looking  man,  with  his  wife  and  daughter  hanging  on  his  arms,  took 
^hiekal,  md  aaid,  in  a  loud  tone— **  These  are  thy  works.  Parent  of  Good!  The  heavens  declare  thy  glory, 
I^  nd  the  firmament  proclaims  thy  handy  works.    Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  God .'" 

Tbesa  appovite  quotations  forcibly  struck  the  minds  of  the  standers-by;  and,  with  one  accord,  the  hats  of  the 
■lie  psBsengers  were  removed  from  their  heads.  A  holy  feeling  of  reverential  awe  pervaded  our  bosoms  as 
*»e  kwked  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God." 

A  thm,  cadoTeroos- looking  fellow  took  a  hymn  book  from  his  pocket,  and  in  a  snuffling  tone,  requested  his 

■whren  to  assist  him  in  improving  the  occaaitm.    He  mounted  the  top  of  the  rudder  post,  and  gave  out  two 

^  Ski  of  a  hymn  in  a  canting  drawling  manner,  and  led  off  the  singing  at  the  top  of  his  voice.     One  or  two 

^hk  friends  joined  in  the  discord,  but  the  rest  of  the  paesengers  put  on  their  hats,  and  turned  jeeringly  away. 

*Then"  said  my  friend,  the  Colonel,  "  you  may  note  the  difference  between  the  effects  of  genuine  impul- 
■ire  piety  and  the  second-hand  cant  of  the  Pharifsocs — the  outward  spiritual  sign  and  the  inward  spiritual 
P^>  The  righteous  overmuch  thrusts  his  worldly  sanctity  down  your  throat  in  diftngreeablo  doses — but  the 
^^  of  pare  religion  emanates  from  the  heart,  and  is  sure  to  fiad  a  responsive  chord." 

Pswiog  forward,  I  overheard  one  of  the  deck  hands  thus  deliver  himself"  in  communion  sweet"  with  the 
^"MmL  "  Them  there  sarm  singers  aboard  boats  is  never  no  good.  I  wont  as  hired  help  to  two  on  'em 
^oto*  the  mountains,  and  down  Kliasifuippi;  they  were  raal  stingy  and  m>an — they'd  pick  a  pismire  off  the 
ifOfind  and  fteal  the  crumb  out  of  his  mouili.  They  used  to  preach  and  pray  and  sing  all  day,  and  go  out 
soditral  a  nagger  at  night.  They  got  catched  in  LrK»e\anney,  and  Lynched  right  away ;  and  I  guess,  if  I 
iisdn't  a  i>trpeked,  I  should  a  been  Lynched  too,  for  keeping  bad  comimny." 

The  old  Colonel  bade  me  farewell,  and,  dreading  the  Lfletts  of  the  night  breeze  on  the  lake,  retired  to  his 
benh.  The  lights  uf  Cleveland,  my  port  of  dextination,  soon  a[)[)eared  in  view.  I  hcleclcd  my  i)«>rtmanteau 
frwn  the  general  mass  of  luggage;  and  while  inquiring  for  a  porter,  I  saw  a  police  ofTirer  busily  engaged  in 
haadcuffing  the  psalm  singer.  Tho  constahle  had  been  some  time  on  the  watch  for  hia  victim,  who  was  a 
priodpal  agent  of  the  western  gang  of  counterfeiters. 


IBE  CHRISTIAN  KEEPSAKE  AND  MISSIONARY  ANNUAL,  for  1838.    EdiUd  by  the  Rev.  John  A. 

Clarke.    Philadelphia.    William  Marahall  &  Co. 

Tku  beantiful  little  Anniud  (we  say  little  only  in  reference  to  the  size  of  the  gorgeous  tome*  we  have  been  des- 
fifaiBg)  daaarves  die  wideat  nnge  of  popularity  that  caa  be  accorded  to  a  meritorious  and  handaome  work.    Its 
lU  faffaaihe  a  spirit  of  pure  and  holy  lore  ibr  the  bipeds  of  this  emtio  world— «k  doUiCiLXA  «sA  ts^tnmAXODfl^ 
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of  christian  feeling,  free  from  the  ranknea  of  sectarianism,  and  devoid  of  bigotrj  or  fimatie  ptfjndieai; 
a  pleasant  and  enticing  work,  wherein  one  may  read  an  instructive  essay,  "an  ank!  worid  tale,"  wiihi 
pressive  morel,  or  a  page  of  stirring  verse,  redolent  of  pious  thought.  But  we  may  spare  our  words:  the 
has  said,  and  well  has  he  said,  the  objects  of  the  work  in  the  course  of  the  pre&ce,  and  we  beg  of  our  v 
to  peruse  the  following  quotation. 

"  The  present  work  has  been  undertaken  with  a  view  of  ministering  to  tfte  moral  improvement,  aa  w 
to  the  iniellectiml  enjoyment,  of  that  class  of  readers  among  whom  an  Annual  would  be  likely  to  find  1 
It  is  believed  that  an  American  Annual  of  a  high  literary  order,  and  of  a  decidedly  religious  chame 
glancing  in  several  of  itx  articles  at  Mission  art  topics,  and  the  great  interests  of.Christian  benevolence,  in 
junction  with  all  the  other  kindred  si^bjecta  common  to  a  work  of  this  description,  would,  in  aeveial  Tes| 
be  eminently  useful. 

"  Such  a  work  would  contribute  to  throw  a  hallowing  influence  around  American  literature,  and  fimi 
the  youth  of  this  land  additional  proof,  that,  so  far  from  there  being  any  thing  in  religion  repugnant  to  a 
and  cultivated  taste,  there  is  no  field  into  which  the  student  in  polite  literature  can  go  and  find  sncfa  d 
beautiful,  and  fragrant  flowers,  as  those  which  bloom  on  Zion*s  hill,  or  dip  their  pendent  petals  in  the  1 
ming  edge 

"  Of  Siloa's  brook,  that  flowa 

Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God." 

'*  Such  a  work  would  enable  parents  and  Christian  friends  to  confer  the  means  of  spiritual  inatmctiea,  i 
at  the  same  time  they  were  gratifying  those  kind  feelings  of  their  heart,  awaken^  by  the  return  of  the  C 
mas  and  New  Year  holidays.  In  putting  such  an  Annual  into  the  hands  of  their  children  and  yeong  fii 
they  would  feel  they  were  bringing  them  under  an  influence  that  would  tend  to  improve  their  heart  aa 
pand  their  intellect,  as  well  as  gratify  their  taste  and  regale  their  imagination. 

*'  And  finally,  such  a  work  would  have  a  tendency  to  fasten  divine  truth  upon  minds  that  could  seal 
be  reached  in  any  other  way.  I  will  suppose  that  the  ornamented  and  elegantly  bound  volume  is  ^nk 
and  laid  upon  the  centre  table,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  lesson  of  holy  instruction  it  is  inis 
1o  convey.  This  volume  has  inscribed  upon  its  gilded  pages  the  words  of  eternal  ufr.  It  is  cangl 
in  some  moment  of  thoughtlessness  or  of  ennui ;  and  just  then  speaks  to  the  eye,  that  holds  eommnnwn 
its  pages,  so  winningly  of  Christ  and  eternal  things— or  breathes  forth  upon  the  listening  ear  notes  <^  be 
■0  sweetly,  that  from  that  hour  there  begins  in  tlie  heart  a  work  of  transformation  that  will  terminate  8 
everlasting  salvation  of  one  of  the  gayest  and  must  thoughtless  of  earth's  children." 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  numerous  articles  contained  in  this  volume,  or  of  the  merin  f 
long  list  of  contributors.  Our  own  poete&s,  Miss  Waterman,  has  two  sweet  productions  that  may  cm 
with  any.  Willis  Gaylord  Clark  has  a  vivid  pngc  of  *'  Reflections"  illustrating  one  of  the  fineat  prints  i 
book.  We  wish  we  could  aflbrd  room  to  add  his  poem  tn  the  extracts  already  marked  for  inaertioa. 
Stephen  Tyng  has  written  a  capital  article  upon  the  late  Bishop  White,  whose  head,  most  ezquiatlel 
graved,  is  the  appropriate  frontispiece  to  the  Annual.  We  have  never  seen  a  more  striking  portrait,  ai 
man,  the  painter,  has  had  full  justice  done  to  his  extraordinary  likeness  by  the  burin  of  Mr.  Dodson.  ' 
Missionary  Preaching  to  the  Red  Men"  is  a  delicate  jidlo  vignette,  in  Mr.  Tucker's  best  style.  "The  I 
of  Sapphire"  is  not  to  our  taste ;  there  is  a  coarse  horror  about  the  picture  that  disgusts  the  eye ;  the  s 
figure  is  badly  foreshortened,  and  looks  liko  a  deformed  dwarf,  while  the  strong  glare  of  light  up(ma 
fleshy  portions  of  the  group,  betrays  a  woful  want  of  knowledge  in  the  distribution  of  effect.  **  Cottage  F 
is  one  of  those  delightfully  portrayed  scenes  that  you  can  linger  over  by  the  hour,  and  fancy  the  history  c 
individual  depicted  In  the  plate— W.  U.  CUis  has  well  engraved  the  painter's  splendid  conception.  ' 
Brahmin  Suicide"  well  depicts  the  costumes  and  the  country  of  the  Eastern  clime.  "  The  Storm  in  Uar 
is  a  capital  copy  of  Westali's  famous  picture— '*  The  Polish  Exile,"  and  "Olympia  Fulvia  Morata"  are  i 
wise  inferior  to  their  predecessors.  "The  Morning  Walk"  embraces  a  female  head  of  singuhr  beauty, 
defined  by  Forrest;  and  "The  Shrine"  deserves  our  warmest  praise. 

We  have  expended  our  catalogue  of  eulogies  in  endeavoring  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  beaut 
these  works — but,  in  fact,  we  have  seldom  boon  belter  pleased  than  when  critically  analysing  the  natc 
the  elegant  volumes  before  us.  We  subjoin  a  short  tale  from  the  Christian  Keepsake,  and  for  the  piewn 
the  Annuals  adieu. 

THE  MARTYRED  MISSIONARY  AND  IIIS  WIDOWED  MOTHER.     By  Hcjnan  Humphrey,  D. 

"Henry  L.  was  bom  in  that  deligh:ful  village  on  the  banks  of  iho  Connecticut,  where  the  great  Edi 
reaped  his  spiritual  harvests,  and  the  apostolic  Br»inard  •  rcats  from  his  lnl)ors.'  Ho  was  a  son  of 
prayers;  and  I  have  heard  his  father  spenk  vviili  dorp  cmoiion.of  the  thanksgivings  and  wrestlings  with  ^ 
he  Mcnt  the  child  to  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  his  lilo,'  in  full  faith  that  he  would  '  be  born  again,'  and  c 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Henry  was  early  informed,  and  often  romiaded  of  this  his  infant  dedicf 
but  he  grew  up,  us  other  boys  do,  without  the  love  of  God  in  his  hcnrt.  Much  as  he  loved  his  lather  am 
ther,>he  was  so  fur  from  making  their  act  his  own,  that  there  is  roason  to  believe  he  secretly  resolved  to 
out  his  own  course,  and  in  pursuing  it,  to  *  walk  in  the  way  of  his  own  heart,  and  after  the  sight  of  hii 
•yea.'  Entirely  averse  as  he  was,  and  as  *the  carnal  mind'  always  is,  to  holiness  and  self-denial,  how* 
he  think  of'  taking  up  the  cross,'  and  iblbwing  him  '  who  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  and  in  who 
mm  no  form  nor  comeliness  why  he  sboidd  desire  him.' 
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**  He  bowerer  wished  for  «  paUic  education ;  and  having  read  the  preparatory  bookf,  came  to  cdlege,  ia 
the  autumn  of  1825,  a  tall  and  'goodly'  yuiing  man,  with  a  frank  and  open  countenance,  fine  health,  and  a 
peiikKM  flow  of  animal  apirita.  Guided  aa  he  had  been,  from  early  childhood,  in  *  the  right  ways  of  the  Lord/ 
hf  parental  instruction  and  example,  an  enlightened  conscience  held  the  wayward  pro{)cn8ities  of  his  heart  in 
dwck;  and  it  was  manifest,  from  his  alternate  restlessness  and  fixed  attention  under  the  preaching  of  the 
noni,  that  the  truth  did  not  fall  powerless  u|K>n  his  ear.' 

"  Sooij  after  leaving  college,  Mr.  L,  commcncod  his  professional  studies  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
A  ■,  where  he  spent  three  years.     He  thought  there  could  be  no  higher,  nobler  earthly  aim,  than  to  be* 

come  thoroughly  qualified  to  preach  the  everlasting  gospel.  But  what  field  of  labor  should  he  himself  enter? 
SiDidd  be  remain  at  home,  or  should  he  'go  far  hence  unto  the  Gentiles?'  The  hoathon  were  perishing,  and 
In  choice  was  soon  fixed.  His  parents  perceived  it  in  the  benevolent  ospiratiuiis  of  his  soul,  long  before  his 
lip  made  the  dtscloaure;  and  when  he '  told  tUem  all  his  heart,'  and  craved  their  consrnt  and  their  blessing, 
'iaiaediately  they  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood,'  but  said,  go,  and  '  the  Lord  be  with  thee.* 

"  While  pursumg  his  theological  ooune,  Mr.  L.  became  exceedingly  interested  in  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  who 
ireie  then  represented  as  even  more  savage  and  blood-thirsty  than  the  cannibal  tribes  of  New  Zealand. 
CoqU  any  thing  be  done  to  save  them  7  *  While  he  was  rousing  the  fire  burned.'  They  were  continually 
Mbre  him,  in  all  their  horrible  barbarity.  Day  and  night  his  ardent  spirit  yearned  over  them;  and  though 
ke  bsd  reason  to  believe  that  no  white  man  could  venture  within  their  reach,  even  for  an  hour,  without  ex- 
trane  danger,  his  desire  to  visit  their  country  and  attempt  their  conversion  became  irrepressible.  The  Ame- 
ricui  Board,  under  whose  direction  h?  had  placed  himself,  yielded  to  his  wishes;  and,  as  soon  as  the  necea- 
tuj  preparations  could  be  made,  he  embarked  with  a  brother  of  a  kindred  soul,  for  the  groat  eastern  Archi* 
pikgo.  Touching  at  Batavia,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  vast  empire  of  pagan  darkness,  they  yielded  to  the  judg- 
■mtofao  experienced  veteran  in  the  missionary  service,  whom  they  met  there,  and  concluded  to  remain,  till 
Aif  eottid  make  the  wisest  and  best  arrangements  in  their  power  for  proceeding  to  the  place  of  their  destina- 
tion.  While  they  were  wailing  at  Batavia,  they  were  induced  to  plan  a  voyngo  to  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
aiiktbe  view  of  spending  a  few  weeks  in  exploring  the  country  of  the  Bittas  which  it  was  supposed  might 
is  done  without  any  grea'er  hazard  than  missiunarios  have  oflen  encouniereil,  with  entire  safety. 

"They  landed— they  sought  for  infurmniioii — they  wore  encoumgo<l — they  were  dissuaded — they  looked- 
to  beaven  for  direction,  and  finally  rcfl4>Ived  to  proceed.  Having  procured  suitnbic  guides,  ihoy  advanced 
dowly  and  with  great  diflllculty  three  or  four  days' juurncy  into  the  interior,  when  they  came  suddenly  upon 
ikind  of  fort,  which  belong<'d  to  the  Bnttas,  and  from  which  Ihcy  sallied  out  with  the  moni  hostile  demunstra- 
liBoa.  The  guides  fled.  The  missionaries  could  not  make  known  their  benevolent  errand,  Cm  there  was  no 
CM  10  interpret,  and  the  spears  of  the  barbarians  soon  closed  the  interview  in  blood.  How  the  orgies  of  the 
ncoeeding  night  were  kept  may  be  cor\jcctured,  for  the  Battos  too  are  cannibals.  But  the  martyrs — ^young, 
vigormis,  ardent  and  fresh  from  their  long  preparations — went  up  (who  can  doubt  it  f)  to  reeeive  their  crowns. 
What  a  change!  How  sudden — how  great — how  glorious!  Ono  hour  entangled  in  those  horrid  jungles,  and 
As  next  walking  '  the  streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem!'  One  moment  stunned  by  savage  yells,  in  the  ogonies 
fficmel  death,  and  the  next  listening  to  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb! 

*Wben  Henry  L.  left  America,  both  his  parents  were  living  to  receive  his  last  embrace,  and  to  commend 
Um  Io  the  protection  of  that  Power  which  rules  the  winds  and  the  waves.  In  the  autumn  of  1834,  his  father 
ins  suddenly  called  away  from  a  large  and  dependent  family,  several  months  after  the  death  of  Henry,  bat 
hbn  the  tragical  news  had  reached  this  country.  His  mother,  now  a  widow  in  feeble  health  and  deep  af^ 
fieiioo,  was  my  neighbor.  The  letters  from  Batavia  which  brought  the  overwhelming  intelligence  to  her 
Wtber,  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt,  or  hope.  As  soon  as  I  learned  their  contents, 
I  was  on  my  way  to  her  dwelling.  Bui  how  should  I  meet  her,  whose  life,  since  the  death  of  her  husband, 
VM iBore  than  ever  'bound  up'  in  Henry  f  What  sym{mlhies had  1  to  offer  in  such  an  hour?  What  could  I 
di  bat  sit  down,  like  Job's  friends,  without  speaking  a  word  ?  Surely  I  shall  find  the  martyred  missionary's 
vidowed  mother,  utterly  prostrated  by  the  shock.  Such  were  my  thoughts,  during  the  few  moments  that  it 
MfoiKd  to  bring  me  to  her  door,  and  such  the  painful  anticipotions  with  which  1  entered  the  house.  But 
kow  could  i  do  her  this  great  injustice;  or  rather  how  could  I  hus  '  make  the  grace  of  (*od  of  none  eflect?'  I 
VM  never  more  mistaken  in  my  life. 

"She  was  nrit  prostrated.  She  met  me  as  usual  with  a  smile.  It  shone  through  her  tears,  it  is  true;  but  it 
vaiiiD  leas  a  smile  for  that.  *This  day  hrings  you  heavy  tiding.-).'  'Yes,'  was  her  calm  reply  ;  '  but  I  am 
*iv  from  being  sorry  I  parted  with  Henry,  as  a  missionary  to  the  heathen,  that  I  never  in  my  life  felt  so 
moqga  desire  that  some  of  my  other  children  might  engage  in  the  same  cause.  O,  hr)w  much  do  thgse  poor 
cttslores,  who  have  murdered  my  stm,  nee<I  the  gospel!'  The  surprise,  the  relief  of  that  moment,  I  cannot 
ciprEss.  It  was  giving  a  turn  to  the  aflliction  which  I  had  not  thought  of  But  it  was  so  natural,  or  rather, 
Ane  was  so  much  of  the  grace  of  G<k1  in  it,  that  as  the  new  idea  flashed  on  my  mind,  I  seemed  to  see  the 
ntvnsion  of  the  poor  Battaa  intimately  connected,  and  very  much  hastened  by  the  tragical  event  Surely  it 
ViU,  I  said  to  myself,  excite  the  church  to  more  fervent  prayers  and  more  strenuous  eflbrts  in  their  behalf. 
The  more  savace  they  are,  the  more  urgent  the  rearons  for  sending  them  missionaries.  Here  is  a  widowed 
■Mber.  whose  son  they  massacred  in  cold  bloofl.  before  he  could  speak  a  word  to  them  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
|Kat  atoning  sarrifice, — wishing,  in  the  first  moments  of  her  grief,  that  her  other  children  might  bo  prepared 
top)  and  carry  them  the  gospel  of  peace.  Surely,  when  Christian  mothers  come,  by  hundreds  and  by  thou- 
mds,  to  issues  like  these,  all  *  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  which  are  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelly,*  will 
bs  flnlightened,  and  become  the  dwelling  places  of  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Gh(>st." 


Tlie  Foorth  Volume  of  Tui  Pickwick  Papcks  has  just  been  issued  by  Measrs.  Carey,  Lea  &  Blancbard. 
TWutbor  of  Iheie  inimitable  tkeicbea,  in  one  abort  year,  haa  attained  immortality;  our  children  will  place 
km  volonoa  opoo  the  imm  abelf  with  8iDoIle*t,  Fielding,  Irving,  Scott,  and  Marryatt  *'  Bos"  is  an  unequalled 
ftiaHur  of  humaii  lUe ;  hia  poftmila  ue  not  •  rifaemtnto  of  every  trtiai't  acRLp  bootk,  ymit  «x«  \!kMr]  t»v^«k 
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from  any  "  great  original,"  but  pomlive  studies  from  natare  itself,  without  the  least  ftUnt  of  carie 
striking  and  undeniable  resemblances,  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  master,  and  free  from  the  sophistic 
varnish  and  gold  frames.  If  Buz  delights  in  developing  the  peculiarities  of  humble  life,  it  is  not  from 
gar  predilcctiuns,  but  from  its  richness  and  variety  of  material ;  his  portraits  of  Count  Soiorltork  s 
Mutanhead,  arc  equally  true,  and  his  descriptions  of  fashionable  society  al  Bath  equally  racy  with  bis 
of  the  family  of  the  Wellers.    The  variety  of  **  Boz"  is  a  wonderful  charm — his  pathetic  touches 
ticularly  effective :  one  minute  you  are  laughing  till  the  water  runs  down  your  cheeks,  and  in  the  i 
are  smearing  off  a  teai  with  the  tip  of  your  finger,  as  if  ashamed  of  crying  at  the  fictitious  distresses 
by  the  skilful  Buz.    The  man  who  could  peruse  the  death  scene  of  the  chancery  debtor,  described 
Fourth  Volume,  and  rise  from  such  perusal  without  experiencing  a  dimoese  of  vision  finom  s  flow  of 
in  his  eyes,  ought  not  to  assume  a  human  appellation — ^*  At  his  birth,  be  sure,  some  demon  did  presk 
The  character  of  Mr.  Pickwick  is  well  sustained  throughout — the  quiet  benevolence  which  exhil 
beneath  the  mass  of  pleasing  absurdity  that  enwraps  the  old  gentleman  through  the  many  laughable 
tures  he  is  fated  to  endure,  speaks  wondrously  to  the  hearL    His  philanthropy  seriously  afiects  the  i 
ties  of  his  devoted  Samuel,  with  whom,  in  his  opinion  of  his  master,  we  cordially  agri 


**  *  I  sever  beerd.  mind  you,  nor  read  of  it  in  story  books,  nor  see  in  picters,  any  angel  in  tights  and  | 
not  even  in  spectodes,  as  [  remember,  though  that  may  ha'  been  done,  for  any  thin'  1  know  to  thecoi 
bat  mark  my  voids.  J(»b  Tnnter,  he's  a  regular  tborough*bred  nngel  iifir  all  that :  and  let  me  see  the 
wenturs  to  tell  me  that  he  knows  a  better  vun.'  With  this  defiance,  Mr.  Welicr  buttoned  up  his  cha 
aide  poi'ket ;  and  with  many  connrmalory  nods  and  jestures  by  the  way,  proceeded  in  search  of  the 
of  discourse." 

Old  Wellers*  plan  for  the  deliverance  of  Mr.  Pickwick  from  priBon,  and  the  old  gentleman's  opi 
the  Americans,  are  worth  transcribing: — 

"  Sammy,"  whispered  Mr.  Wcller,  looking  cautiously  round,  "  my  duty  to  your  gov*ner,and  tell  h 
thinks  better  o'  this  here  bis'ness,  to  coramoonicate  viih  me.    Me  and  a  cab'net-makcr  has  dewised  a 
gettin'  him  out.     A  pianner,  Samivel — a  piannerl"  said  Mr.  Welicr,  striking  his  son  on  the  chest 
liack  of  his  hand,  anid  falling  back  a  step  or  two. 

*'  Wot  do  you  mean  7"  said  Sam. 

<'  A  pianner  forty,  Samivel,"  rejoined  Mr.  Weller,  in  a  still  more  mysterious  manner,  "as  he  can 
hire;  vun  as  von't  play,  Sammy." 

"  And  wot  'ud  be  the  good  o'  that  ?"  said  Sam. 

"  Let  him  send  to  my  friend,  the  cab'net-maker  to  fetch  it  back,  Sammy,"  replied  Mr.  Weller.  ". 
awake  now  ?" 

**  No,"  replied  Sam. 

**  There  ain't  no  vurks  in  it,"  whispered  his  father.  "  It  *iill  hold  him  cosy  with  his  hat  and  shoes 
breathe  through  the  leg!«,  vich  his  holler.  Have  a  pannage  ready  taken  for  *  Merriker.'  The  *  Merrik 
ment  vill  never  give  him  up,  ven  vunco  they  finds  he's  got  money  to  Hpt^nd,  Sammy.  Let  the  gov 
there  till  Mrs.  Bardell's  dend,  or  Mr.  Dodson  and  Fogg's  hung,  viih  last  ewent  1  think  is  the  most 
happen  first, Sammy:  and  then  let  him  come  back  and  write  a  book  about  the  '  Mcrrikins'  os'll  paj 
expenses,  and  more,  if  he  blows  'em  up  enough." 

Tbo  general  excellence  of  this  work  is  well  sustained  in  this  volume.    The  publishers  intend  i 
complete' edition  of  this  cockney  classic,  with  faithful  copies  of  the  original  illustrations.    We  care  fa 
for  pictures  to  Boz — they  will  but  spoil  the  work,  as  Ireland  murdered  Hogarth  by  moralizing  the 
plates. 


Thb  Fourth  Part  op  Lockhart's  Life  of  Walter  Scott,  has  been  published  by  Messre.  Carey,  1 
Blanchard.  Ir  is  an  act  of  mere  supererogation  to  say  anything  in  favor  of  this  universally  popuh 
The  critics  of  every  periodical,  quarterly,  monthly,  weekly,  daily-— conspire  to  sound  its  praises ;  yoi 
noticed  in  every  publication,  and  meet  with  it  in  every  parlor — in  every  reading-room — aboard  every  sti 
and  in  every  stage-coach.  The  same  wonderful  success  attends  its  publication  in  Europe — in  fact,  th 
world,  at  this  moment,  is  employed  in  reading  a  piece  of  biography  which  eventuaUy  will  eclipse  Htu 
of  poor  Boswell. 

We  subscribe  the  fint  interview  between  Scott  and  Lockluirt,  and  the  description  of  the  magician's 

When  the  ladies  retired  from  the  dinner-table,  I  happened  to  f(it  next  him  ;  and  he,  having  heard  thi 
lately  returned  from  a  tour  in  Germany,  made  that  country  and  its  recent  literature  the  subject  of  so 
versation.  In  the  course  of  it,  I  told  him  that  when,  on  reaching  the  inn  at  Weimar,  I  asked  the 
whether  Goethe  was  then  in  the  town,  the  man  stared  as  if  ho  had  not  heard  the  name  before ;  and 
my  repealing  the  question,  adding  Goethe  der  gros  dichltr  (the  great  poet,)  he  shook  his  head  as  doubt 
before — until  the  landlady  solved  our  difiiculties,  by  suggesting  that  perlia|js  the  traveller  might  torn 
Herr  Gehtimer-Rath  (Privy-Counsellor)  Von  Goethe.**  Scott  seemed  amused  with  this,  and  said,  "  1  In 
will  come  one  of  these  da}^  and  soe  me  at  Abbotsfbrd ;  and  when  you  reach  Selkirk  or  Melrose,  be  ii 
mA  even  the  landlady  for  nobody  bat  the  Sheriff^'  He  appeared  particularly  interested  when  I  di 
Goclbe  m  I  fiiat  saw  him,  aliglMing  fiwn  a  etrriage,  erammed  with  wiki  plants  and  herba  whiek  lie  Iwi 
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in  the  couneof  his  morning't  butaniziiig  nmoiig  lite  hilla  uIk>vo  Jena.  "  1  ain  plad,"  iraid  he,  "  that  my  old 
itler  has  punuils  somew hat  akin  lo  my  own.  1  am  no  b^itunint,  i)r(»{>erly  speuKia^;  niid  thuugh  a  dweller 
the  Innks  of  the  Twped,  shall  never  be  kiiuwing  alxiut  Flora 'h  hiiautiis;  tii]t  how  I  should  like  lo  have  a 
Ik  with  him  about  trees!'*  I  menliuned  how  much  anyone  niu&t  he  struck  wiili  the  mnjfsiic  benuiy  of 
MClie's  oountensnce— (the  noMeAt  eerlaiidy  that  I  have  ever  yel  «cen) — •*  well,"  Raid  ho,  "  the  grandest  dcmi- 
id  1  ever  sew  was  Dr.  Carlyle,  minister  of  Mumelburgh,  comiaonly  callod  Jupiter  C'lrhfle,  fnmi  having  sat 
aie  than  ODce  ibr  the  king  of  gods  and  men  to  Gavin  ilamillon — and  a  shrewd,  clever  old  carle  was  he,  no 
lobt,  but  no  more  a  poct  than  his  precentor.  Aa  for  )M)el8,  I  have  seen,  1  bcliuvc,  uU  the  iK'ht  of  our  owu 
me  and  coantry — and,  though  Burns  had  the  mout  glorious  eyes  imaginahlts  I  never  tliuughl  any  of  them 
iwild  come  Dp  to  an  artist's  notion  of  the  charncter,  except  Byron."  A  reverend  goniieman  prcxent,  ([  think, 
Vincipel  Nicoll  of  St.  Andrews,}  eipre«ed  his  regret  that  he  had  never  seen  Ijonl  Byron.  **  And  the  prints," 
■UMd  Sooct,  **  give  one  uo  impression  of  him — the  lu«tre  is  there,  Doctor,  but  it  is  not  lighted  up.  Byron's 
Quntenanpe  im  a  thing  to  dream  of.  A  certain  fair  lady,  whose  iiaiue  has  been  loo  ol'tcn  uieuiionod  in  coo- 
nioo  with  his,  told  a  friemi  of  mine  that,  when  she  first  saw  Byron  it  was  in  a  crowdo<i  r<x>m,  and  sho  did 
lol  know  who  it  was,  but  her  eyes  were  instantly  nailed,  and  she  said  to  hcnelfthnt  jtaJeface  is  my  fate.  And, 
nor  aool,  if  a  godlike  fiice  and  godlike  powers  could  have  made  any  excuse  for  devilry,  to  be  sure  she  had 
»"  la  the  ooone  of  this  talk,  an  old  friend  and  scluMillellow  of  Scott's  asked  him  across  the  table  if  ho  had 
■y  iaith  in  the  antique  busts  of  lloner  i  '*  No,  truly,"  he  answered,  smibng.  **  for  if  there  had  been  either 
ianen  or  stuccoyers  worth  their  tiult  in  thono  d:)}8,  the  owner  of  such  a  headpiece  would  never  have  had  to 
inn  the  poke.     They  would  have  alimented  the  honest  man  decently  among  them  fur  a  lay-figure." 

He  at  this  time  occupied  as  his  den  a  square  Rmatl  room,  behind  the  dining  parhtr  in  Castle  Street.     It  had 
bat i  single  Venetian  window,  oiiening  on  a  patch  oi'  turf  not  much  larger  tlian  itself,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
^kn  was  on  the  whole  snmhrou*.     The  walls  were  entirely  clothed  with  boiikci;  most  of  them  folios  and 
jitftos,  aikl  all  in  that  complete  ^tatc  of  repair  which  at  a  glance  reveals  a  tin!>e  of  hibliomuniu.     A  dozen 
ralames  or  so,  needfnl  for  irom^iaie  pnrpmes  of  reference,  were  placed  cIuho  by  liiui  on  a  kmiuII  moveable 
ftme— aomething  like  a  dumb-waiter.     All  the  rest  were  in  thrir  pmpcr  nichec>,  and  wherever  a  volume  had 
bNO  lent,  its  room  was  occupied  by  n  wooden  bhick  of  the  snme  size,  having  a  card  with  the  name  of  the 
borrower  and  date  of  the  loan,  tacked  on  its  (i'ont.     The  old  bindings  had  obviously  lH>en  retouched  and  regilt 
bike  most  approved  manner;  the  new,  when  the  l)ook8'were  of  any  mark,  were  rich  but  never  gaudy — a 
ki|e  proportion  of  blue  morocco — all  stamjied  with  his  drvice  of  the  itortcullis,  and  its  motto  rlausus  tutus 
ir»— being  an  anagram  of  his  name  in  Latin.     Every  case  and  shelf  was  accurately  lettered,  and  the  works 
■noged  «yiitemaiirally;  history  and  biography  on  one  side — poetry  and  the  drama  on  another — law  books  and 
ficti«inries  behind  his  own  chair.    The  only  taMe  was  a  nia*«ive  |iioce  of  furniture  which  he  had  had  con- 
irartvd  on  the  model  of  one  nC  Knkehy;  with  a  deitk  and  all  its  appurtenances  on  either  side,  that  an  amanu- 
mii  might  work  opponito  to  him  when  ho  chose;  and  with  small  tiers  of  drawers,  rearhing  all  round  to  the 
Inr.    'The  top  displayed  a  g<M)dIy  array  of  sewion  ivipers  and  on  the  dr>k  below  were,  besides  the  MS.  at 
afcifb  he  wos  working,  sundry  parcels  of  letters,  proof-eheeis,  and  so  forth,  all  neatly  done  up  v^ith  red  tape. 
Hit  own  writing  apiMtratus  wan  a  yary  handiiome  old  box,  richly  carved,  lined  with  crimKon  velvet,  and  con- 
tunifif  ink-bottles,  taper^stand,  Ac,  in  silver — the  whole  in  such  order  that  it  might  have  come  from  the  silver- 
anith's  wmdow  half  an  hour  before.     Uewides  his  own  hnqe  oUv^w  chair,  there  were  but  two  others  in  the 
IMD,  and  one  of  these  seome«l.  fwm  its  piwition,  to  be  rewrvcd  esrlnsivcly  for  the  amanuensis.     I  observed, 
dan^  the  first  evening  I  spent  with  him  in  this  tanclum,  that  while  he  talked,  his  hands  were  hanlly  ever 
idle.    Sometimes  ho  li>lded  letter-covers — somctimen  he  twi.sted  |»a)ior  into  matihes,  perfimnliig  both  tasks 
with  great  mechanical  experlnes-s  and  nii-ety;  aiid  when  there  was  no  luo.«c   paper  fit  to  he  so  dealt  with,  he 
■ipped  his  fingers,  and  the  noble   Maida  anniM'd  himself' from  his  lair  on  the  hearthrufr.  and  laid  hifl  head 
•ntM  hi«  master's  knees,  to  be  caressed  ami  fondled.    The  ro^m  had  no  s{>nrc  for  pictures  cxrrpt  one,  an 
Wigioal  portrait  of  C la verhouse,  which  hung  over  \}w  chinmeypiece.  with  a  Highland  target  oneiiherside.  and 
httdawords  and  dfrks  (each  having  its  own  story.)  disposed  t>tar  fashion  round  them.     A  few  green  tin-kuxcs, 
mA  m  solicitors  keep  title-deetis  in,  were  pilcfl  over  each  other  on  one  hide  of  the  window  ;  end  on  the  top 
of  Ibne  lay  a  fox's  tail,  mounted  on  an  antique  silver  handle,  wherewith,  as  often  as  ho  had  occasion  to  take 
^Mni  s  book,  he  gently  brushed  the  dust  off  the  upper  leaves  t)e(<tre  opening  it.     I  think  I  have  mentioned 
d  the  famiiure  of  the  mom  except  a  sort  of  ladder,  low,  broad,  well-carpeted,  and  strongly  guarded  with 
flikfB  raifs,  by  which  he  helpetl  himself  to  books  i'rom  his  higher  shelves.  On  the  top  step  of  this  convenience. 
HisM  of  Uinsfeldt— <so  called  from  one  of  the  (German  Kinder-marchen) — a  venerable  Tom-cat,  fut  arid  sleek, 
Qd  aa  longer  very  locomotive,  usually  lay  watching  the  proceedings  of  his  master  and  Maida  with  an  air  of 
difiuficd  equanimity;  but  when  Maida  chose  to  leave  the  party,  he  signified  his  inclinations  by  thumping  the 
dooriiiih  his  htige  paw,  as  violently  as  over  a  fashionable  footman  handled  a  knocker  in  Grosvenor  Square; 
^Sheriff  rose  and  opened  it  for  him  with  courteous  alacrity — and  then  fiinse  came  down  purring  from  his 
pl^  end  monntcd  guard  hy  the  fbot-otool,  vice  Maida  absent  upon  fnrlongh.     Whatever  discourse  might  be 
pming  was  broken,  every  now  and  then,  hy  aiHne  affectionate  aportroplie  to  these  fbur«footed  friends.     He 
■M  ibey  understood  every  thing  he  said  to  them,  and  I  bidieve  they  did  understand  a  great  deal  of  it.     But 
U  all  events,  dogs  and  cats,  like  children,  havo  some  infallible  tact  for  discovering  at  once  who  is,  and  who 
■  aot  really  fond  of  their  company;  arnl  I  venture  to  say,  Scott  was  never  five  minutes  in  any  room  before 
^  little  pets  of  the  family,  whether  dumb  or  lisping,  had  found  out  his  kindness  for  all  their  generation. 


Tin  ScotnoB  of  the  Ocean  ;  a  Story  of  the  Atiamtic,  by  an  Ojficer  of  the  U,  S.  Aary.    Carey  and  Hart. 

It  is  almost  impossible,  nowa-days,  to  write  an  interesting  tale  of  the  sea — Cooper,  Marryatt,  Hall,  ond 
Ckyaiar  hare  used- up  every  poasible  particle  of  material,  and  the  most  brilliant  novelist  would  be  unable  to 
iM  his  etafl  ncfoos  the  ocean*a  waste  without  running  foul  of  one  or  all  of  the  vessels  above  named.  There 
^a  BOMI0117  ■■  *^  wwka  ef  tfie  bert  naritinie  writeis ;  and  the  uimoal  skiU  of  \he\f  iuccesKMa  tMv\MXf&Vl 
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navigste  their  newly-launched  hulks  through  the  straits  of  criticism,  or  enmble  ihem  to  weather  the  lodn  ef 
contempt.  Some  of  ihem  have  sunk  at  their  moorings,  and  others  are  high  and  dry  on  the  shoals  of  ridiodi^ 
where  (hey  remain  to  the  annoyance  of  their  skippers  and  the  consignees. 

In  a  word,  we  ore  tired  of  nautical  tales ;  the  sea  is  positively  worn  oat ;  and  ships  afirc>  mntiiMi,  ssi^ 
fights,  fogs,  and  fluggingp,  are  considerably  below  par.  Novelty  is  a  thing  to  be  desired,  but  not  expected  ii 
maritime  delineations ;  and  the  book  before  us  evmcej  the  truth  of  oar  remark.  Every  thing  is  shi|>dn|» 
and  sailor-likc — but  we  have  read  every  event  therein  narrated,  in  diflerenl  words,  at  least  some  halAkoH 
times  over.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  author,  but  of  the  womout  subject  he  has  chosen  to  employ  his  fA 
The  same  skill  directed  to  another  matter  would  have  produced  a  very  excellent  novel. 

**  The  Scourge  of  the  Ocean*'  is  a  well-told  tale,  subject  to  the  above  drawback,  and  bears  evkfeoeiaf 
considerable  taste,  which.  pro{)erly  cultivated,  promises  future  fruit  of  richer  flavor.  The  oommeoecBml  of 
the  tale  is  inauspicious,  but  progressively  improves  in  interest  and  ability.  The  conduct  of  the  midship— 
te  his  superior  ofliccr  is  inexcusable,  and  injures  the  hero  in  the  minds  of  discerning  reade^  If  the 
had  confined  the  cockney  dialect  to  one  of  the  Englbh  warrant  oflkers,  or  marines,  he  woald  have 
better  eflect  in  the  conversational  portions.  The  destruction  of  the  Scourge,  and  the  precedhig  sosDe  m  Ihi 
log,  are  well  told.  We  had  marked  an  extract  from  the  second  volume,  depicting  the  rescue  of  tbs  hm 
from  the  hands  of  the  police,  but  foand  that  abbreviation  would  injure  its  excellence.  The  fbUowiog  dii- 
iQgue  li  humorous  and  good  : — 

"I  am  bcxoeedingly  sorry,  Mr.  Spikes,"  said  Ramroil,  looking  round  to  see  that  none  observed,  huiincn* 
versation  with  liio  prifoner,  it  being  contrary  to  discipline  to  speak  on  other  maiten  than  those  of  dDty.ineMh 
cases;  '*  I  am  hcxrccdingly  'urt  at  'aving  you  hundcr  charge,  but  it's  the  fortin  of  war,  as  corporal  Gunponte 
said  when  he  split  his  inexpressibles." 

**  I  don't  mind  it,  R-irorod,"  returned  the  boaiswoin  ;  "it's  not  the  first  time  I've  been  iii  bilboa,  and  may  bt 
'twon't  be  the  lasi ;  wo  can't  always  carry  stun'  sails  you  know,  and  must  make  calculations  for  heavy  wsalhK 
if  we  follow  the  sea." 

**  Ilcxactly,  Mr.  Spikes."  returned  the  soldier,  *'  and,  therefore,  you  must  hamuse  yourself  so  as  to  keepdT 
the  blue  devils,  and  not  allow  this  little  rewerse  to  throw  you  off  your  guard  ;  it's  wery  fortunate,  air,  thM  I 
was  put  on  post  'ere.  because  I  can  now  and  then  hindulge  in  a  little  hiutelligent  conversation,  which,  inyMT 
present  situation,  Mr.  Spikes,  you'll  find  wasily  agreeable." 

"Thank  ye,  Ramrod,"  said  the  boatswain ;  ''but  we'll  manage  to  spin  ont  the  watches  as  short  as possiUa; 
I've  got  a  bit  of  a  book  here,  stowed  away  at  the  head  of  my  berth,  aind  now  and  then,  for  lack  of  mmMag 
lietler  to  do,  we'll  take  a  spell  at  it.     You  can  read.  Ramrod  ?" 

**  I  didn't  go  to  the  huniversity  for  nothing,  Mr.  Spikes,"  returned  the  soldier  with  a  knowing  jnclinalini  rf 
Ihe  head,  and  a  sage  expansion  of  both  eyes. 

"  I  used  to  have  a  little  laming  myself,"  rejoined  the  boatsvrain,  rummaging  in  search  of  the  article  in  iftt^ 
tion ;  **  but,  having  something  better  to  attend  to,  I  managed  to  forget  it  all ; — ah,  here  it  is,  just  ovsffhaal  a 
leaf  or  two  of  it.  Ramrod,  and  lot's  get  the  drifl  of  it" 

"  This  here  is  the  lielemcnts  of  llurlid,"  said  the  soldier. 

**  Yes,  yes,  it's  one  o'  them  books  the  yuung  gentlemen  get  their  knowledge  of  seamansliip  from.  Go  ahfiC 
Ramrod,  and  let's  hear  what  it  has  to  say  uboul  fitting  rigging  and  the  like." 

"  A  point,"  said  Ramrod,  reading.  "  comtiilf  red  maihcmatically,  has  neither   length,  breadth,  nor  thick- 


"  That's  a  d d  lie,"  exclaimed  the  boatswain  indignantly  ;  "  a  p'int  has  just  all  three  of  them;  it^  * 

reef  p'int  I  'apine  the  chap  has  allusion  to.  and  every  body  knows  that  reef  p'ints  must  haw  a  certain  leng^ 
must  1)0  platted  with  so  many  strands,  and  must  have  o  particular  width,  in  proportion  to  Ihe  siaeof  the  aft 
they're  laid  up  fur.  Now,  Ramrod,  this  comes  (if  trying  to  get  laming  by  setting  down  on  your  locker  iDsHai 
of  going  aloft  and  seeing  how  things  are  done  there.  I'veol^cn  told  Mr.  Everett  that  same,  bat  it  was  noD0r 
midshipmen  tire  too  lazy  to  go  over  the  lop  rim  when  they  can  crawl  through  the  lubber's  hole.*' 

"  But.  Mr.  Spikes,  he  may  not  'ave  reference  to  a  reef  p'int,"  returned  the  soldier,  who,  being  a  men  of* 
education,  deemed  it  his  duty  to  advocate  the  cause  of  science. 

**Then  what  the  devil  does  ho  mean  f"  rejoined  the  boatswain. 

**  Ho  may  allude  to  u  pint  of  rum,"  answered  Ramrud. 

"Ah,  yes,  I  see  how  it  is,"  relumed  Spikes,  ''yuu've  got  in  that  part  which  explains  the  arrangenenli  fl^ 
the  spirit  room  ;  go  on  and  let's  hear  how  ho  stows  his  cai»ks." 

**  A  straight  lino  or  right  line," i*oniiimed  the  soldier,  reading  the  following  article,  "is  the  shortest dislHflft 
between  the  two  (X>ini8  which  limit  its  length." 

**  Avast  a  bit.  Ramrod,"  said  Spikes,  who  seemed  not  to  comprehend  the  sense  of  this  sentence;  **  joM  iwA 
that  over  again." 

**  A  straight  line,  or  right  line,  is  the  shortest  distance  between  the  points  which  limit  its  length.** 

"Well,  d n  my  tarry  tuplights,  if  that  arn't  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  a  reef  band  called  a  line  belbn,'' 

exclaimed  the  boatswain. 

"  A  line,"  (ronlinued  Ramrod,  reading,  *'  has  length,  but  neither  breadth  nor  thickness.'* 

**  That's  another  d d  He  !"  ejaculated  the  boatswain «  '*  every  line  has  a  certain  thickness,  from  a  toi^ 

line  to  a  twiddling-lioe.  Now.  Ramrod,  it's  my  opinion  that  the  chap  that  built  that  bonk,  did  it  fcr  the  fnr- 
pose  of  getting  to  wind'ard  of  the  officers'  pockets;  and  what's  most  surprising  lo  me  is.  how  they  can  imd  il 
without  seeing  the  mistakes  of  the  d — d  lubber;  but  I  'spose  they  think  every  book  is  gospel,  like  the  NtW 
Testament  the  preacher  talks  so  much  about." 

**  Mr.  Spikes,"  returned  the  soldier,  "  you  oughtn't  to  condemn  hevery  book  on  aGOoant  of  this  one*  wbkl^ 
I  hacknowledge,  is  perfectly  ridicnkms;  there  are  many  wery  hexcellent  and  correct  'isloii«,eiicll,  ftr  lri» 
Mance,  as  Sinbad  the  SaUor,  and  the  Soldier's  Manual  Hexercise  for  the  Land  and  Sen  Stmen." 
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**  I  doQ*t  fool-mouth  any  book/'  returned  the  boatHwain,  "  but  them  ihat  the  young  gentlemen  use  lo  lam 
attnamhtp.  I  tell  you,  Raroiod,  it  can't  be  had  in  that  way ;  if  a  mun  wanit;  to  be  a  sailor  he  must  take  hold 
)fthe  nnrlin  apike,and  go  hard  at  it." 

**  Hexactly/'  returned  Ramrod ;  **and  by  the  aame  token,  if  he  wants  to  be  a  good  drill,  he  must  'audic  the 
Mtikeu*' 


"Thc  Rcformatiox  in  England,  by  the  Reverend  1.  J.  Blunt,  of  St.  Jolin'«  ColkgcKnclaml,"  forms  the 
aith  volume  of  the  Library  of  Christian  Knowledge,  and  is  just  puhliHhed  by  Manibnil  &:  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Tha  well-known  talents  of  the  t^i tor,  the  Reverend  Herman  H(x»ker.  have  materially  coMirihuted  to  the 
nctm  of  this  series  of  works — and  his  own  original  production,  Popular  Intt'Ielili/,  has  met  with  the  appro- 
kiiionof  the  thinking  portion  of  the  community.^  '*  Blunt'd  Kefornialion,"  in  an  historical  lictail  of  the  rise, 
ingress,  and  consummation  of  the  great  religious  revolution  in  LuglurrJ,  niid  in  a  valualilo  doriimcnial  work, 
DmiBary  to  the  library  of  the  general  reader.  We  quote  i:ii  iiiiercMting  account  of  thf  inlnMinclion  of 
ikt  various  monkihh  tribes  into  England — observing,  en  passant,  that  tlic  work  is  well  printed,  nnd  t)ouRd  in 
lihnry  condition : — 

b  this  century,  (the  thirteenth,)  the  mendicant  orders  rcrenily  broogiii  into  biing — !ho  mcs:s;ois  not  so  much 
if  eorrupted  texts  as  of  corrupted  times — found  their  way  into  England.  The  Francidcami.  or  Friars  Minors, 
dM Dominicans,  or  Black  Friars;  the  Carmelites,  or  White  Friars;  nnd  the  Au(;ustin.s,  or  Circy  Friars;  were 
the  fimr  divisions.  Of  these  the  two  former  were  the  most  considcnible ;  thu  Franciscans  were  the  chief  of 
iL  The  first  settlement  of  these  last  was  at  Canterbury,  in  1234 ;  that  of  the  riominiconit,  thirteen  years 
Mifer,  at  Oxibrd ;  at  which  place,  as  well  as  at  Cambridge,  all  ihe  four  orders  soon  found  themselves  in  poe- 
MBJoo  of  flourisbiog  housea.  There  was  much  to  captivate  in  their  prospectus.  All  worldly  views  they  re- 
MDced;  they  depended  upon  the  alms  of  the  people;  and  the  people,  admiring  their  diiiinlerestcdness,  and 
NVMoctng  their  piety,  (which  was,  or  which  seemed  to  be,  much  beyond  that  of  the  monks,)  were  cheerful 
^tos.  They  cultivated  learning  with  great  success ;  filled  the  professors'  chairs  in  the  universities ;  searched 
Mt manuscripts,  and  multiplied  the  copies;  collected  libraries  at  any  cost  (for  their  popularity  furnished  them 
lidi  the  means);  not  a  treatise  on  the  arts,  theology,  or  the  civil  law,  appeared,  but  (he  friars  lx>ught  it  up. — 
Thy  improved  the  architecture  of  their  country ;  for  though  their  vow.  like  that  of  the  Rliccabites,  scarcely 
dMicd  them  to  sow  seed  or  plant  vineyards,  or  have  any,  it  did  nut  deny  to  them  the  building  of  houses ; 
mi,  aceordingly,  oo  theae  were  lavished  the  ample  sums  which  the  munilicenre  of  their  l)enefactors  poured 
'wt9  their  treasury.  It  was  the  ambition  of  the  great  and  noble  that  their  boncM  should  rest  within  ihece  hal- 
iMisd  wolla;  and  sumptuous  shrines  bespoke  the  mighty  dead  that  slept  in  the  chapel  of  St.  FraniiH.  All  this 
li|ht  be  well;  but  your  friar  was  a  sturdy  beggar,  and  prosperity  mude  him  (ijrgcl  himxclf.  lie  learned  to 
^tbe  literary  and  religious  character,  and  assume  the  politicion.  Ho  engaged  in  diplomacy :  mixed  in  the 
iniigiies  of  conrti;  discussed  treaties,  formed  alliances,  and  resolutely  maintained  the  authority  of  the  pope 
(■hose  creolore  he  was)  against  all  the  princes  and  prelates  of  Christendom.  He  was  funmhcd  by  his  mas- 
IK  with  powera  for  effecting  all  this ;  and  these  he  used  to  the  confusion  both  of  secuhm  and  moi»ks.  He 
(Olid  preach  where  ho  would;  if  he  could  not  lawfully  take  posseKition  of  the  church  of  the  minister,  he  could 
Met  his  ambulatory  pulpit  at  any  cross,  in  any  parish,  and  rail  (as  he  generally  did)  at  the  tupinencss  and 
ifknaoca  of  the  resident  pastor.  If  he  chauced  to  be  received  under  the  |>arson8ge  roof  (as  he  scMom  was,) 
kerns  felt  to  be  a  snake  in  the  grass,  ready  to  betray  his  host  in  return  for  his  hospitality ;  and,  if  he  saw  a 
Mora  flask  ob  his  table,  to  denounce  him,  in  his  next  day's  harangue,  as  a  gluttonous  man  and  a  wine< 
biUier.  He  oould  confess  whosoever  might  come  to  him.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  a  luirish  priest  refused 
iknlBtioo  to  any  black  sheep  of  his  flock ;  away  he  went  to  a  Frauciscon,  and  absolution  was  given  him  at 
mn;  the  more  readily,  indeed,  as  an  opportunity  was  thus  aflR>rded  the  friar  of  expressing  his  contempt  of 
«<wy acclcaiastical  body  but  his  own.  Nor  did  he  enter  into  the  labors  of  the  parochial  minister  only;  he 
kiAnebleff  game  in  another  class  of  seculars — the  cathedral  clergy.  These  he  reduced  to  poverty,  and  the 
vmnaUe  edifices  to  which  they  belonged  to  decay. 


F1CL01.YG ,  OR,  Society.     By  the  Au'Mor  of  Tremaint  and  De  Vere.    Three  Volumes.    Carey  <&  Hart. 

Ml  Waed  has  produced  an  extraordinary  work.  Fielding  is  not  a  novel,  and  certainly  cannot  be  termed 
immnce — it  is  a  recoUment  of  the  practical  philoaophy  of  a  cosmopolite — the  experiences  of  an  ebservatioa- 
haiM*— an  analysis  of  human  nature,  by  a  strong-minded  man,  detailed  with  much  conversational  spirit  and 
l^pcd  eflect.  There  ore  two  divisions  in  the  work,  but  Mr.  Ward  has  not  employed  the  agency  of  a  plot  to 
OMMct  his  illustratioiia  of  society  and  life,  or  the  development  of  his  category  of  supernatural  influences. 
TisUiog**  will  be  more  generally  perused  than  either  of  Mr.  Ward's  former  productions;  the  Christian  mo- 
olittaod  the  philosopher  will  find  matter  equally  valuable,— and  the  attention  of  the  general  reader  will  bo 
ttieted  by  the  variety  and  spice  of  the  anecdotal  illustrations,  which  were  not  suffered  to  enlighten  the  di- 
4ciic8  of  Tremaine  or  De  Vere.  A  fisw  of  these  worldly  elucidations  we  select  for  the  amusement  of  our 
;  bat  we  shall  not  weaken  the  force  of  Mr.  Ward's  philosophy  by  presenting  any  portion  of  his  com- 
-which  ora  perfect  in  their  oontinuity,  but  woald  be  unsatisfactory  and  baUl  in  their  seperation. 

A  reToreod  prebendary,  in  a  cathedral  town,  once  amused  me  much.    Ho  complained  that  the  stalls  in 
it  cfatpol  wore  cold;  and  being  a  groat  invalid,  of  a  high  family,  he  used  all  his  interest  on  a  vacancy,  to 
doao — Bortlf  for  hk  AmW*  nk».    There  was  raattiru^  and  a  velvet  cushion  in  the  dean's  stall ; 
in  thst  of  th*  prabondniiei. 
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AAer  dinner  wo  ofcourBe  fell  upon  puliticH,  and  the  rainutry  were  oTooano  aitackod  ind  defended.  Om 
of  the  ttA-sailantB  wad  particulnrly  violent  Ggaimt  the  pcminal  character  of  the  premier ;'  he  was  a  BMie  ieoL 
if  not  something  worse;  unfit  to  be  trusted,  and  Husfiecied  of  betraying  the  people  whom  he  had  naed  la  a 
8tepping-8tonc.  IIo  was  reproved  b»  too  personal  in  his  reprehenaion.  "  What  motive  can  I  ha?e/'  aaid  be^ 
"but  anxiety  for  the  public  gr>od?"  Alas!  (XKir  human  nature!  1  afterwards  found  that  the  miniater'a kdf 
had  turned  her  back  on  the  patriot's  wife  at  court.  **  But  do  not  let  that  surprise  jrou,"  aaid  my  infomaii; 
"  for  Marshal  Ney  met  his  death — that  is,  he  deserted  Lewis  XVIII.,  and  was  shot  for  it — precisely  from  lb# 
same  cause/'  lie  said  himself  he  could  not  bear  the  coldness  of  the  court  towards  his  wife,  whom  be  foud 
in  tears  every  night,  on  account  of  her  reception  there. 

I  thought  ull  this  very  strange,  but  I  found  from  Ktheredge,  when  I  mentioned  it  to  htm,  that  it  was  ymf 
common.  ^^It  is  inconceivable,'*  said  he,  **  how  much  may  bo  done  or  ondone  by  a  bow  or  ciuiesy,  wnm, 
or  omitted.  I  ha\'e  known  a  man  of  talent  sulk  for  a  twelvemonth  with  a  lady  of  fashioD,  because  she  did 
not  acknowledge  his  salute  at  the  Opera,  though  tho  poor  offender,  being  much  engaged,  really  did  noCiit 
him.  Another  gifted  person,  much  connected  with  the  press,  would  never  join  the  world  in  attarki^a 
celebrated  coaniess,  because  she  had  appeared  interested  in  his  conversation  at  a  dinner,  and  on  withdrawii^ 
had  dropped  him  a  most  graceful  curtesy.  From  that  time  forth,  while  not  unjustly  blamed  by  his 
porary  writers  for  a  great  deal  o£  hauteur,  the  paper  he  was  oonneeied  with  always  spoke  of  bar  ■■  a 
of  condescension." 


It  was  the  reported  case  of  a  man  who,  being  sued  for  a  debt,  pleaded  that  he  bad  Ibrmarly 
burglary  in  the  house  of  his  own  father,  for  which  he  had  been  condemned  to  be  hanged  ;  bat  tbonghoily 
transported,  the  consequence  in  law  was,  that  he  could  neither  see  nor  be  sued,  and  tberaibre  ooold  JNCbt 
iorced  to  pay. 


Gu^ANiNGfl  IN  EiTaopx.    Emolamd,  bt  an  Amkiucan.    7W  VoIicflMf.    Carey,  Lsa  awl  BaaHwd 


Mr.  Cooper  has  turned  his  Earopean  tour  to  a  profitable  acooont :  and  bas  shown  hii  proficiaacy  m  Ai 
Tioe  of  book  making,  by  manufiicturing  his  trip  into  seyeral  Tolames  of  questionable  merit  The  ^  antbortf 
the  Spy"  has  become  an  errant  grumbler;  his  recent  works  are  a  continuous  tissne  of  fiialt  finding— like  Ai 
ass  in  the  Extern  apologue,  he  wanders  through  the  ftower  garden,  and  tramples  down  the  finest  biid%  tai 
defiles  the  beauties  of  the  choicest  flowers,  in  an  ea^er  search  after  his  iavorite  thistle.  But  Mr.  Coopar  8M> 
does  the  Oriental  asinine,  (or  when  he  hss  obtained  his  weedy  prize,  he  grumbles  in  the  height  of  hia 
and  laments  the  bitterness  of  the  thing  he  has  taken  such  pains  to  discover. 

If  Mr.  Cooper  indulges  in  a  laudatory  notice  of  any  French  custom,  it  enables  him  to  reprobate  the  i 
nera  of  the  English — if  any  thing  in  England  is  ibrtnnate  enough  to  meet  his  approval,  he  is  snra  lo  aiup 
in  a  bitter  strain  upon  the  opposite  deficiencies  of  the  Americans — but  the  quantity  of  praiae^  when  cob* 
pared  with  the  grumbling,  is  like  Falstaff's  halfpenny  worth  of  bread  and  gallons  of  sack—- and  his  gna^ 
lings  are  as  washy  as  the  fat  knight's  drink,  without  its  spice  or  flavor. 

Mr.  Cooper,  in  his  preface,  remarks  that  it  is  quite  probable  his  book  contains  many  false  notiow  flat 
a  better  feeling  now  exists  in  England  towards  America  than  when  he  was  in  Europe,  and  that  a  future  «orft 
may  repair  some  of  the  faults  he  has  committed.  Why  publish  your  erroneous  statements  at  all,  Mr.  Cooper  I 
or  is  the  opportunity  of  making  another  book  of  more  importance  than  the  dissemination  of  fake  impnaiicini 
and  acknowledged  errors? 

In  the  course  of  some  remarks  upon  Elnglish  literature,  (wherein  ho  declares  that  few  of  the  celefantsd 
writers  of  England  understand  tho  grammar  of  ttheir  own  language,)  Mr.  Cooper  quotes  a  saying  that "  BB 
author  was  ever  written  down  except  by  himself."  lie  is  now  proving  the  truth  of  the  observationt  and  die 
lidmirers  of  his  inimitable  novels  lament  the  late  {wrversion  of  his  pen. 

Place  Mr.  Cooper's  volumes  upon  England  in  the  hands  of  a  youth,  and  desire  him,  after  an  attentive  pan- 
sal,  to  givo  his  opinion  of  the  manners  of  our  mother-land.    The  boy  would  be  unable  to  arrive  at  any  fixed 
conclusion  from  the  contradictory  statemenls  of  his  author,  who  out'Cobbett's  the  knight  of  the  gridiron  in  Ua 
total  want  of  consistency.     In  one  instance,  we  have  several  opposite  impressions  of  the  disposition  of  the 
English  toward  the  people  and  institutions  of  America.     We  are  told,  in  the  course  of  every  half  donnpago^ 
that  the  islanders  despise  their  transatlantic  brethren,  and  sneer  at  every  thing  American  with  a  bitteneav 
disgaceful  to  them  as  it  would  be  disrespectful  to  us.     But  the  author  has  not,  in  any  one  instance,  been  aUi 
to  prove  his  assertions  by  the  evidence  of  a  single  fact— on  the  contrary,  every  incident  tells  of  respect  tod 
attention  to  tho  Americans  in  England — a  respect  that  is  poorly  repaid  by  querulous  complainings  aikl  tetdi|f 
misprision.    In  one  place,  Mr.  Cooper  observes  that  **  the  English  are  drilled  into  a  formality  that  tfarowa  a 
cloud  over  their  social  intercourse.     As  a  people  they  are  not  fluent."    In  the  preceding  paragraph,  ha  bad 
noticed  that  "  the  people  of  England  are  more  hearty,  cordial,  and  free  in  their  modes  of  interconrae  than  At 
Americans;"  and  yet,  in  another  place,  he  remarks  that  the  English  are  the  most  artificial  people  he  had  wvm 
known! 

He  asserts  that  the  English  are  not  jndiflbrent  to  comments  on  their  national  habits  and  cbantctvn.    *  I 
should  say  thpt  the  English  are  thin^skiiuied,  and  the  Americans  row.    Both  resent  fair,  frank  and  mudj 
mania  with  the  same  bad  taste,  resorting  lo  calumny,  blackguardism,  and  abuae."    Yet  Mr.  Cooper 
that  whan  he  anticipated  aone  unpopularity  in  England  from  faavmg  published  a  work  than^  aotumi 
'< jMCaUarifiei"  of  the  English  la  a  imign  spirit,  and  with  no  claims  to  Engliah  fiiTor,  he  wm  mOnitf 
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**  There  »  a  raanlineM  and  a  feeling  of  pride  in  the  better  cliaracter  of  the  country  that  •tngularly 
I  above  thia  biltemeai.     I  much  question,  had  the  ram  been  revened,  if  cither  the  French  or  the 
public  would  have  received  a  l^ouk  with  the  tame  liberal  spirit.'*     Now,  hoW  are  wo  to  reconcile 
ive  contradictions?  the  original  postulatum  must  bo  erroneous,  or  "tho  fair,  frank,  and  marly  com- 
Mr.  Cooper  failed  to  receive  the  customary  blackguardism  because  ihcy  were  beneath  contempt, 
ooper  is  m  pleased  with  the  £ogliah  reception  of  his  book,  that  he  means  to  make  the  English  nation 
)lc/*  by  taking  "  a  subject'*  (for  a  laic  or  novel,  we  presume,  but  it  is  not  stated)  **  from  their  teeming 
js  naval  history."  Really,  this  is  very  patronising  and  pretty  in  Mr.  Cooper,  and  we  hope  that  John 
lot  be  so  thick-headed  as  to  neglect  acknowledging  the  amaring  force  of  the  intended  honor. 
I  occasionally  a  flippancy  of  expression  in  Mr.  Cooper's  remarks  that  is  extremely  oflensive  to  good 
le  incomparable  Joanna  Baiilie  is  styled  **  a  respectable  old  woninn."     **The  peers  and  great  corn- 
England  are,  generally,  retpectaUe  men."    He  tells  a  dinner  party  that  Commodore  Rodgers  is  a 
man — indeed  "  respectability"  is  Mr.  Cooper's  obiter  dictum.    The  Lord  Chancellor  in  his  robea 
ke  a  miller  with  his  head  thrust  through  his  wife's  petticoat" — a  novel  and  gentlemanly  similew 
ih  hoiae-guards,  generally  supposed  to  be  the  finest  troops  in  Europe,  are  described  as  **  large  men 
yat  ihey  must  be  next  to  useless  in  a  campaign.**  Did  Mr.  Cooper  never  hear  of  the  effective  cfaaig* 
^•guards  at  Waterloo  ?  i^med  the  tide  of  victory,  and  drove  the  flower  of  the  Franch  ca^Iry  in 
over  the  plain.    This  gallant  **  flight  to  victory,"  as  it  has  been  termed,  was  hailed  with  an  en- 
Mjrst  of  cheering  from  the  whole  of  the  allied  armies ;  prodigies  of  valor  were  performed,  not  onlf 
lets,  but  by  the  private  soldiers.    One  of  them,  Shaw,  was  not  sUin  till  he  had  killed  seven  of  the 
raasierB  with  his  own  hands.    Is  it  ignorance  or  antipathy  that  induces  Mr.  Cooper  to  sneer  at  this 
id,  whose  merits  were  acknowledged  by  Napoleon — there  is  less  disgrace  in  confessing  the  valor 
ly's  troops,  than  io  asserting  they  are  kept  for  state,  and  useless  in  a  campaign. 
per  complains  that  anecdotes  have  been  circulated  to  his  prejudice  ;  he  has  noted  down  several  of 
lile  in  London  that  tell  more  to  hii  prejudice,  than  any  anonymous  slander  or  private  tattle ;  the 
Dstances  will  suffice  to  exhibit  his  total  want  of  the  biena^nce  which  should  belong  to  every  tra- 
icularly  a  literary  lion,  pfofessedly  on  a  tour  of  critical  observation.    He  quarrelled  with  a  gentle- 
se  he  was  not  assigned  a  post  of  honor  at  a  dinner  where  the  other  guests  were  either  dukes,  lord^ 
I.  P.'s,  or  men  of  mark.    He  silenced  the  table-talk  of  another  dinner  party  by  rudely  contradicting 
aded  Englishman's  observations  on  tho  want  of  polish  in  the  Americans;  thus  afiurding  an  evidence 
h  of  the  oflensive  remark.     What  a  glorious  opportunity  did  Mr.  Cooper  lose  of  quietly  proving  the 
he  Englishman's  statement,  by  a  blond  and  courteous  argument  of  tho  position  !  Mr.  Cooper  carried 
J  the  midst  of  a  fashionable  assemblage,  and  hid  it  under  a  sofa  in  the  drawing-room — when  he 
retire,  he  was  compelled  to  disturb  a  venerable  Bishop,  and  drive  him  from  his  seat  upon  the  iofii, 
1  might  be  redeemed — and  all  this  vulgarity  was  confessedly  to  prevent  the  fuotmon  from  carrying 
ts  proper  place  in  tho  hall — and  thereby  save  the  requisite  fee  of  a  shilling  for  the  menial's  atten- 
Biving  and  returning  the  skull-covering  of  the  liberal  traveller. 


ATioN  OF  THE  DftAUA. — We  copy  tho  following  excellent  remarks  from  a  recent  number  of  Black- 
together  disregard  the  ridiculous  outcry  raised  against  theatres  from  their  abuse;  and,  so  long  as 
hakspcare,  can  rejoice  that  we  had  a  theatre  to  summon  that  mighty  genius  into  action,  and  still 
atre  to  spread  the  splendors  of  his  mind  through  the  people  and  posterity.  The  first  step,  as  we 
would  bo  to  form  some  public  body  for  the  express  encouragement  of  the  drama.  We  have  a  Royal 
or  painting ;  we  have  half  a  hundretl  associations  for  all  kinds  of  public  efforts,  from  the  dreary 
of  geology,  up  to  tho  noblest  researches  of  science.  Why  not  establish  a  society  for  the  direct 
of  dramatic  authorship— to  give  rewards  for  tho  ablest  comedy  and  tragedy;  to  spread  dramatic 
,  to  purify  dramatic  taste ;  to  exercise  the  mild  influence  of  opinion  over  the  conduct  of  actors, 
d  managen,  alike,  and  widkota  karaknett  or  officioumeaB,  have  all  the  effect  of  a  powerful  and  salu- 
clion  ?  The  object  is  certainly  worth  the  Uial.  The  literary  ambition  of  Swift  was  to  found  an 
>r  the  purification  of  the  national  language.  The  noblest  trophy  that  Louis  XIV.  rawed  in  the 
lis  power,  and  the  only  fragment  of  his  fame  which  survived  himself,  was  the  French  Academy, 
f  exploit  was  the  Dictionary  of  the  national  language.  Yet  we  suffer  the  most  brilliant,  most  effiso- 
MBt  permanent,  popular,  and  univenel  of  all  the  eflbrts  of  genius  to  lie  in  utter  neglect;  struggling 
■tive  existence  under  the  dififenlties  of  bankrupt  tbeatrea  and  bitter  criiicUm,  wholly  unprotected 
ural  patronage  of  the  higher  orders,  almost  wholly  unknown  to  the  people,  and  thus  absolutely 
ut  of  the  land.  To  undertake  this  doty  and  remove  this  stigma,  should  be  tho  work  of  the  opulent, 
enr,  and  the  patrioUc  of  the  nobility  of  England.  Many  would  join  them;  and  a  society  wonld 
which  might  become  rapidly  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  country.  Doubtless  they  would  find  n 
ir  of  feeble  writing  poured  in  opon  them  in  the  flist  instance.  This  is  the  natural  resullof  the  long 
dM  dramn.  and  alsn  and  the  nmuk  is  worth  aaking— of  the  strong  propensity  of  the  people  to 
But  a  few  montbi  would  aihanst  the  influx,  and  then  the  stream  would  begin  to  run  purk 
»  n<m  shrink  from  the  «a<r^  of  the  pursuit,  who  know  nothing  of  the  meana  of  accew,  or^^ 

Had  with  the  difBcolties  of  thialric  Mfolia(ioD,  would  be  IbdiA,  Mift\i\eai  U)  fo\\oN«  Ua  yikv°3m 
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of  their  minds,  when  ihe  fruit  of  that  impulse  wor  to  lie  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  of  rank  and  MtimfttioB 
actuated  simply  by  the  wish  to  raise  the  fallen  dramatic  fame  of  this  singularly  dramatic  country.  We  cordiallj 
hope  that  the  experiment  will  be  m^de.  Wo  can  answer  fur  iis  success.  Half  a  dozen  years  would  noi 
elapse  without  producing  a  total  change  in  every  matter  connected  with  the  national  drama,  atimulating  tbc 
latent  poetry  of  England  into  vividness  and  beauty,  and  re-peopling  Ihe  deserted  hilU  of  national  Jiteratnn 
with  shapes  not  unworthy  to  move  evon  among  the  colosf^l  heroes  and  demigods  of  Shakspeare. 

But,  to  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  fact  that  our  l)ost  actors  have  not  had  a  fair  field  for  their  display,  Wf 
affirm  that  the  failure  of  authorship  is  the  true  cause  of  the  comparative  failure  of  stage  ability.    The  nmt 
vivid  actor  is  but  little  lehs  than  a  puppet,  without  a  vivid  part.     He  may  \ofik  the  character,  but  it  is  lbs 
author  who  niu&t  give  him  the  |N>wer  to  speak  it.     No  plc>i3«aiiiry  of  the  performer  can  fully  struggle  agiiiut 
native  dulncss  in  the  pluy.arid  no  originality  in  the  performer  can  make  an  audience  find  pcr^ictual  no\*el^io 
perpetual  repetition.     In  fact,  all  our  comedies  are  worn  out;  and,  except  Shakspeare's,  no  tragedies  are  now 
ever  capable  of  being  [M^rformcd.     Uepctilion  even  in  those  cannot  extinguish  the  beauties,  but  it  has  palled 
the  delight;  and  the  actor's  fame  perishes  under  the  forci'd  sameness  of  the  exhibiti(m.     If  we  should  ones 
again  see  the  revival  of  talent  in  the  drama,  we  should  forget  our  complaints  against  the  decay  of  lalfiitia 
the  actors.    While  the  temple  is  in  ruins,  who  can  wonder  nt  the  listlcsMuess  of  the  priests?    Like  the  old  ini 
fine  superstition  of  the  Greeks,  the  cutting  down  of  the  forest  not  merely  strip[)ed  the  land  of  its  rioblcsi  eraa> 
ment,  but  exiled  the  whole  hiwt  of  nymphs  and  sylvans — made  the  night  no  hmger  vocal  with  sounds  of  on- 
earthly  harmony,  and  extinguibhed  the  purple  wavings  of  the  thousand  pinions  that  once  bore  thefonuof 
beavty  and  inspiration  among  its  dewy  haunts  and  caverns  of  solemn  shqdk" 

These  opinions  are  as  applicable  to  the  American  stoge  as  to  the  English ;  theatres  are  liberally  enr4>ungal 
in  nearly  every  part  of  the  Union,  yet  there  is  no  national  drama  in  America — and  while  the  laviv  of  oopf- 
right  remain  in  the  present  stale,  it  is  not  probable  that  we  shall  achieve  anything  beyond  a  trial  Ingedf,^ 
Yankee  farce,  or  a  nigger  foolery.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  persons  of  talent  can  meet  with  aafficicat 
«ncouragement  from  theatrical  managers  in  thii  country,  when  a  few  cents  will  furnish  the  theatre  with  a 
copy  of  the  last  new  English  play,  which  is  generally  a  miserable  hotch>potch  of  incidents  stolen  from  Frenck 
vaudevilles,  and  exemplified  in  the  vilest  language.  The  play  Wrights  of  the  present  English  school  ar«  uabb 
to  render  a  tolerable  version  of  the  pieces  they  pretend  to  translate — the  joyous  and  graceful  wit  of  Iha 
Frenchman  is  above  their  capacities;  vulgar  slang  and  puerility  assume  its  place;  and  the  fine  aentiineBloC 
the  Gallic  romanticist  resolves  itself  into  bombastic  and  unendurable  twaddle.  If  the  intemational  cupyri^ 
act  is  to  pass  into  a  law — and  it  will  be  an  insult  to  the  liberality  and  justice  of  the  nation  if  it  doet  not  pm, 
and  that  quickly — let  the  English  dramatists  be  included  in  a  protecting  clause;  give  them  power  to  denaid 
a  trifling  remuneration  for  the  performance  of  their  pieces  here,  as  in  France  and  England,  and  the  natioial 
drama  of  America  will  spring  from  its  many  sources,  and  with  a  wholesome  flood,  fertilize  the  sterility  of  te 
land.  If  managers,  stars,  or  the  public,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  compelled  to  remunerate  anthora  for  tlie  bm 
of  their  plays,  they  will  assuredly  prefer  taking  advantage  of  the  local  popularity  of  an  author  who  can  fioifc 
to  order  and  attend  to  any  necessary  alteration  in  his  fabrication,  which  by  any  possibility  cannot  be  iiiferioi 
to  the  present  state  of  the  foreign  ware.  There  is  another  advantage  which  most  accrue  from  includbig  dtf 
dramatists  in  the  copyright  law — the  audience  will  not  be  insulted  by  being  compelled  to  listen,  or  adoa 
degraded  in  being  forced  to  act,  the  cheap  and  nasty  rubbish  that  is  now  nightly  repreiented  oa  the  stage.  A 
man  who  deals  in  stolen  goods  alone,  must  be  content  with  his  booty,  and,  however  damaged,  endeavor  ic 
dispose  of  it  by  pufHng  advertisements  and  lies — but  if  he  orders  his  commodities  of  a  fair  dealer,  and  payt 
the  regular  market  price,  he  can  pick  and  choose  till  he  succeeds  in  pleasing  the  tastes  of  all  hit  cuaioqiMB 
Let  us  look  to  this :  let  us  take  advantage  of  the  scheme  above-mentioned :  let  us  set  England  an  eiample  ii 
founding  an  association  for  the  melioration  of  the  stage,  and  the  encouragement  of  a  national  drama;  and  aJ 
a  primary  and  most  important  step,  let  us  secure  the  passage  of  the  law  of  international  copyright 


PftiNCLTON  CoLUHSE,  New  Jkrsey. — ^The  Annual  Commencement  took  place  on  Wednesday,  Septembei 
the  27th,  and  was  numerously  and  fashionably  attended.  The  new  church,  a  handsome,  well  arranged  edi 
fice,  was  crowded  with  rows  of  lovely  ladies,  who  seemed  to  take  much  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  ihi 
day.  We  regret  that  we  were  not  in  time  te  hear  the  aalutatory  addreasea  in  Latin,  English  and  Greek— M 
the  recital  of  a  poem  called  **  The  Enthusiast"  which  seemed  to  gather  golden  opinions  from  all  kinds  of  iMp 
The  list  of  exercises  in  declamation  and  composition  contained  a  variety  of  subjects  which  were  genenO] 
well  treated  and  apprepriately  delivered.  Without  wishing  to  be  invidiously  distinctive,  we  mutt  naai) 
that  Alexander  H.  Bailey,  of  New  Jersey,  eloquently  prononnced  some  forcible  arguments  raepectiiif  <*  Tht  Ad 
mission  of  Foraignen  to  the  Elective  Franchise,"  and  Joseph  H.  Dukes,  of  Sooth  Carolina,  recited  a  poem « 
■ingolar  beauty,  entitled  "  The  Dead  Sea."  This  gentleman  also  delivered  the  Valedictory,  and  acquilli 
himself  with  fluency  and  ease.  The  various  degrees  were  afterwards  conferred  upon  the  aacceaaful  gr 
duatea.  The  ball  in  the  evening  was  graced  with  a  nameroua  assemblage  of  fasliioa  and  beaaty.  Fm 
Johnson's  band  was  there,  and  the  supper  arrangements  of  the  manageia  met  with  distinguished  ■ppfon 
The  company  did  not  separate  till  a  very  early  hour.  We  tender  our  thanks  to  the  alumni,  not  only  Ibr  t 
politeness  of  the  invitation,  hot  for  the  kind  attention  and  hospitality  bestowed  upon  us  daring  the  peiM 
our  stay. 
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TiKMB  who  hare  not  been  eyo-witnenscf  of  tlie  facf,  I  disputes  might  then  be  settled  by  streami  of  ink  in- 


tto  scarcely  imagine  the  exlreme  difierenco  which 
Kirti  between  the  constitation  of  the  German  oniver* 
liliai  and  those  of  England  and  America,  and  the  still 
fMier  diversity  of  manners  between  the  students  of 
flMst several  establishments.  The  general  intelligence 
ad  classical  acquirements  of  the  German  youth  are 
pioverbid,  a«  are  likewwe  the  generous  freedom  and 
indspeodcnt  spirit  possessed  and  exhibited  by  them. 
T»  trace  the  aiognlar  habits  and  modes  of  life  of  this 
and  important  body,  whoee  peculiarities  in- 
so  materially  the  lone  of  thought  and  character 
Araoghoot  their  vast  country,  cannot  fail  to  bo  inte- 
MiDg  10  the  natives  of  a  land  which  they  love  to  re- 
fvd  with  a  feeling  almoit  aflectionate. 

The  German  nniversitiee  are  nearly  all  situated  in 

mU  towns,  fchich,  indeed,  have  scarce  any  existence 

■palate  from  them.    Here  are  neither  theatres  nor 

fUDioghooses ;  and,  except  a  few  balls,  or  other  parties 

tif  plessure,  whereto  any  of  the*  students  may  be  in- 

Tilid  by  families  to  whom  they  have  had  letters  of 

intnd action,  no  individual  engagements  interfere  with 

^regulation  by  virtue  of  which  they  live  together, 

CHO  during  Iheir  hours  of  relaxation — an  interval 

gnerally  spent  in  promenades  over  the  picturesque 

Qonntry  usually  surrounding  a  university  town,  or  in 

Mdal  assemblies  whereat  the  freest  cordiality  prevails. 

Alihoogb  particular  friendahipa  are  undoabtedly  (brro- 

edfjret  every  one  has  some  knowledge  of  the  other; 

vd  the  entire  body  may  be,  without  much  licenve, 

dmominated  a  brotherhood.    The  use  of  the  familiar 

praooan  tkcu  eflbces,  amongst  them,  all  distinctions  of 

ehs  or  rank ;  and  the  sophisticated  you  is  banished 

oAcB  at  the  first  interview. 

There  is  no  garrison  in  the  greater  part  of  these 
towns;  a  (bw  civil  officers  being  sofHcient  to  ensure 
the  preservation  of  order.  At  Jena,  the' old  barracks 
an  oooveried  into  abodes  for  the  students :  at  Giessen 
Aey  sre  eccopied  by  the  library  and  varioiis  scientific 
eolleetidnB.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  tbeee  warlike 
adificei  w«re  imivenBllf  ifasfjoetf  to  neb  osas,' —  /of  reason)— Driendilu^  inA  \on«,  \\ia\  ^qxx\)\%  ^sba* 


stead  of  blood ! 

In  moat  cases  a  young  man  studies  at  three. or  four 
universities  at  least  before  he  graduates.  If,  indeed^ 
he  is  designed  to  fill  any  public  post  in  his  own  coun- 
try, he  must  pass  two  years  at  its  university;  but  he 
in  a(\er wards  at  liberty  to  go  wherever  he  likes,  and 
hear  the  most  celebrated  professors  of  other  states. 
Ho  requires  no  farihor  pafwpurt  than  his  student's  card» 
(he  occasional  production  whereof  enables  him  to 
travel  f  which  he  generally  docs  on  foot)  throughout 
the  whole  of  Germany — Austria  alone  excepted.  Nei- 
ther does  he  want  any  great  supply  of  cash ;  the  tra- 
velling studiosut  is  held  exempt  even  from  the  grasp- 
ing exactions  of  the  innkeepom ;  and  he  has  not  un- 
frequently  introductions,  from  stage  to  stage,  to  houses 
of  the  parents  of  his  comrades,  or  of  old  comradea 
themselves  now  established  in  the  world.  If  he  should 
arrive  with  exhausted  pockets  at  any  university,  upon 
proper  representation  he  is  furnished  with  money  to 
enable  him  to  continue  his  route ; — and  thus  the  most 
intimate  ties  are  frequently  formed  and  perpetuated. 

In  theso  travels  the  students  find  abundant  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  and  knowing  mankind ;  and  both 
they  and  the  different  professors  are  constantly  acquaint- 
ed with  what  is  going  on  in  other  universities  besides 
their  own.  E^ch  professor,  indeed,  is  judged  and 
appreciated,  not  only  within  his  peculiar  circle  of  ao- 
tivitynnd  influence,  but  by  all  the  schools.  The  spirit, 
loo,  which  reigns  throughout  these  universities,  and 
the  general  and  intimate  connexion  of  the  students » 
tend  greatly  to  extinguish  all  feeling  of  animosity  be- 
tween the  different  suites  of  the  great  Germanic  Con- 
federation— so  closely  united  by  geographical  position 
and  similarity  of  national  character. 

In  general,  (there  must,  of  course,  be  exceptions,)  th« 
morals  of  the  students  are  pure.    The  nature  of  their 
studiea — their  high  feelings  of  courage  and  honor,  and 
of  the  interest  of  their  native  country — their  ideea  of 
religion  (in  all  easea  mote  or  less  aub^ecl«d  Ick  \Vm  VhX 
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lighting  up  the  human  breast — oil  contribute  to  this 
desirable  end.  These  are  the  subjects  of  their  con- 
Tersation  when  the  pipe  and  the  Rhenish  are  enjoyed 
-—these,  the  burdens  of  their  vocal  strains,  at  assem- 
blies distir^uished  by  the  utmost  frankness,  but  from 
'which  is  eicluded  all  aim  at  bantBr^  that  prolific  parent 
of  quarrels.  The  German  student  seems  desirous  of 
«D)oyiiig  his  youth  in  all  the  plenitude  of  its  freshness, 
■e  seeks  to  rise  above  the  sensible  world  around  him. 
ibrming  an  ideal  with  regard  to  every  thing,  and 
abandoning  himself  so  unreservedly  to  this  t>ense  of 
lafinad  delight,  that  many  have  protracted  for  three 
or  four  years  their  university  course. 

The  libera  possessed  by  the  student  is  inherent  in 
the  constitution  of  the  universities;  and  the  advantages 
lesulting  from  such  a  system  may  be  fiiirly  held  to 
ooimterbalance  its  defects.  It  seems  not  undesirable 
that  a  young  man  should  early  enjoy  a  certain  degree 
of  freedom,  in  order  that  he  may  learn  (though  occa* 
■ionally  at  his  own  expense)  to  use  without  abusing 
it  School-boy  restraints  cease  to  press  upon  him  di> 
lectly  he  becomes  a  student  He  is  not  compelled  to 
ihllow  such  or  such  a  courM  of  instruction.  If  any 
given  professor  should  not  be  to  his  taste,  he  is  not 
oUigml  to  yawn  over  hit  lectures.  In  France,  and 
floma  other  coontriea,  a  young  man  mu»t  attend  the 
dogmatic  dicta  of  certain  professors — ^becaiise,  thanks 
to  the  principle  of  monopoly,  there  is  no  competi- 
lioo.  The  German  student  knows  what  will  be 
•ipected  of  him  when  he  quits  the  university,  and 
that  there  are  axaminationB  whereto  he  will  be  sub- 
jected : — it  it  auflictent  that  he  acquires  the  knowledge 
1m  should  acquire— no  one  demands  of  him  the  where 
or  the  how.  The  aim  of  collegiate  studies  should  be 
to  develope  the  intellectual  function — not  so  much 
that  the  student  should  2eara,  or  exercise  his  memory, 
«■  that  he  should  Anoio,  and  ripen  his  judgment.  To 
this  end,  a  judicious  portion  of  liberty  should  be*  con- 
ceded ;  for  too  much  constraint  retards  every  species 
of  development.  Science  may  be  likened  to  a  forest- 
tree,  which  loses  its  beauty  and  vigor  if  we  confine 
its  roots,  or  bend  and  torture  its  brooches.  This  spirit 
of  freedom  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  German  no- 
tions of  the  dignity  of  science,  and  of  those  who  culti- 
Tate  it — a  sentiment  among  them  truly  characteristic 
and  natioiial.  The  university  authorities,  meanwhile, 
excite  as  much  as  possible  a  tatte  for  ttudif,  and  keep 
away  all  objects  calculated  to  distract  attention. 

The  ordinary  principles  of  jurisdiction  are  almost 
noil  at  these  universities :  no  crime  indeed  escapes  due 
ponishment ;  but  in  many  respects  the  collegians  are 
privileged.  Their  general  habits  are  strikingly  op- 
posed to  those  which  contact  with  the  world  produces. 
Like  the  ancients,  they  live  much  in  the  open  air, 
¥rhich  is  frequently  resonant  with  their  music.  With- 
out being  either  cynical  or  penurious,  they  can  oAen 
dis^nse  with  even  the  commonest  comforts.  They 
•ro  liberal  to  the  last  sous ;  have  a  particular  language 
ftr  every  thing  oonoeming  themselves;  and  afleot 
imdry  peculiarities  of  eostome. 

The  besi-founded  olgeetioD  advanead  against  the 

Ihras  and  manners  of  these  atodenls  is,  the  fireqoency 

mfdaeh  amonpi  tbMB,  Tbaf  bold,  liwt  ofdinaiy  laws 


are  inefficacious  with  respect  to  what  co 
principles  of  honor  or  free  opinion  {  and,  c 
high  and  laudable  portion  of  seifesloea 
punctilious  to  a  degree  undoubtedly  ceiisun 
meetings,  however,  are  rarely  fatal  in  tl 
swords  are  the  weapons  employed,  and  the 
are  skilful  in  their  use ;  for  fencing,  togethei 
gymnastic  exercises,  ibrms  part  of  the  ednc 
German  student. 

During  the  writer's  sojourn  at  Heidelbei 
the  intimate  acquaintance  of  sundry  coll 
was  of  course  known  to  a  great  number, 
quently  continued  his  travels  on  foot,  ki 
beck  and  staff  in  hand ;  and  ihu9,  during 
vacancies,  traversed  a  great  pnrt  of  Germ 
cially  the  Harti — meeting  with  many  an 
companion  amongst  the  feliuw-schoolmen 
the  confidence  of  any  student  one  may  o 
encounter,  it  is  only  necessary  to  name  son 
acquaintance :  from  that  moment  the  part: 
take  the  same  direction,  pursue  it  together 

Under  the  generic  denomination  of  lUud 
found  princes,  dukes,  counts,  and  the  sons  c 
sants :  some  fellows  worth  a  plum,  and  « 
scarce  enough  to  purchase  bread  {  youths  of 
and  men  from  thirty  to  forty:  in  the  public 
well  as  in  the  saloons,  both  nobles  and 
bumble  citizens  are  recognised.  There,  I 
men  of  every  nation  in  fraternal  assembly.  . 
at  Gottingen,  however,  (a  university  peculi 
ed  to  by  the  aristocracy,)  that  the  noble  ref 
Berne,  as  well  as  the  phlegmatic  Englishn 
natural  reserve  is  a  little  abated  by  conta* 
frank  continental  youth,)  are  to  be  found. 

Catholics  and  Protestants  throw  aside  ev 
of  religious  animosity;  even  Jews,  althou 
undervalued  throughout  Germany,  are  re< 
the  general  circle,  if  they  display  the  pr 
good  fellowship.  One  man  shows  marks  < 
gable  industry — another  hes  a  complete  hu 
plication :  the  conduct  of  one  is  regulated 
verest  principles — that  of  another  gives  e 
morals  somewhat  relaxed :  the  man  of  kn 
elbowed  by  the  man  of  pleasure.  But,  thru 
whole,  circulates  a  spirit  of  cordiality,  a 
brotherly  confidence,  a  freedom  from  the  t 
etiquette,  which  one  may  seek  in  vain  ai 
clasties  of  society. 

The  students  are  denominated  altemal 
classical  term  o(  /rater  in  studio,  and  the  f 
pellalion  of  bursch  (boy,  companion.)  T< 
origins  have  been  given  to  tliis  latter  appell 
sets  forth  that,  in  the  13lh  century,  the  Fi 
established  pensions  {b<mrae$)  for  a  certain 
students  belonging  to  the  university  of  Pu 
enjoyed  this  gratification  were  styled  bunm 
comes  the  term  burtch.  It  is  more  probabh 
that  the  etymology,  like  the  word  itselQ  i 
coming  from  bur,  baur,  which,  in  the  oli 
signifies  a  frigoraus  boy.  Besides,  by  this 
it  is  customary  more  espaoially  to  partieuli 
students  who  form  part  oftho  BarsdbiMdm 
we  ahall  apaak  by  and  by. 
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The  jrotilh  who  irequents  the  gymnaflium,  or  initi- 
3iy  coUege,  is  styled  frosch  (frog.)  He  is  subjected 
a  discipline  so  severe,  that  if,  during  a  journey  in 
e  coontry,  he  enters  an  inn  lo  take  beer,  wine,  or 
deed  any  liquor  save  water — should  he  be  discover- 
i,  he  is  sentenced  to  eight  days'  imprisonment,  and 
IS  innkeeper  fined,  in  default  of  his  reporting  the 
irtumstance  to  the  director.  The  frosch  is  submitted 
tiandry  rigorous  tests  before  he  is  regularly  admitted 
lio  the  university;  and  it  is  only  after  paraing  these 
at  he  participates  in  the  freedom  of  a  student's  life. 
The  students  lodge  and  board,  or,  in  some  instances, 
^  only,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and 
ch  man  calls  his  landlord  his  Philiitine.  After 
eakiast,  the  morning  is  spent  in  attending  lectures, 
writing  notes  upon  such  as  have  been  already  heard, 
le  dinner-hour  is  generally  from  twelve  to  one;  and 
.  abundant  table  of  plain  and  wholesome  food  is  pro- 
led  at  the  very  moderate  charge  of  eight  or  nine 
rina  (the  German  florin  is  in  value  about  2d.  4d0  a 
mill.  They  resume  their  work  until  evening,  and 
en  aaemble  in  the  principal  street  of  the  town, 
hkh  they  promenade  in  parties  of  ftom  two  to 
rrife.  At  night  they  sup  at  the  various  taverns, 
hwe,  aaemblfld  in  large  parties,  and  the  labors  of 
m  day  at  an  end,  they  occasionally  indulge  in  a  glass 
r  Bheoiah ;  or,  should  purses  be  low,  and  wine  not 
neoiable,  the  light-hearted  youths  content  themselves 
nidi  ta  haaU>ler  beverage,  and  seek  consolation  in 
ngiog>- 

Wine  brings  pimples  and  gout,  my  boyf 
If  you'd  keep  your  complexion  clear, 

Leam  wisely  to  do  without,  my  boy, 
And  stick  to  the  honest  beer  !  I 

Hie  personal  appearance  of  the  students  is  in  itself 
pwdiar.  The  make  of  their  caps  especially  distin- 
puhcs  them  ;  as  do  also  the  ribands  upon  their  breasts, 
^  long  pipe  ornamented  with  strings,  &c.,  the  flow. 
iD|Ioeks,  and  large  moustaches.  At  one  period  every 
nivefsity  had  adopted  a  uniform  color  for  the  little 
ndiflgKxiat,  which  forms  an  e^ential  part  of  tho  nn- 
CMU German  dress.  This  garment  (ordinarily  black) 
■  ■bort,and  opens  behind,  with  but  one  row  of  but- 
ted and  a  very  small  collar.  To  complete  the  suit, 
puitilooos  of  black  or  gray  cloth  are  worn,  half-boots, 
iBd  I  black  bonnet  with  or  without  feathers.  The 
dMis  invariably  expooed,  neither  is  any  cravat  worn, 
M  the  shirt-collar  left  to  iiill  back  upon  the  shoulders; 
he  loog  hair  is  parted  over  the  forehead,  and  a  tufi 
ntments  the  under  lip.  The  indispensable  articles 
( ■  German  student's  baggage  are,  a  knapsack  for 
■vdliog,  and  a  good  ziegeithnn,  or  short  stafli  where- 
V«i  the  owner's  name  is  engraved.  Ziegenhein  is 
k  name  of  a  village,  at  which  a  great  quantity  of 
nm  alafls  are  fabricated,  and  thence  circulated 
iiOBgboat  the  different  uaif  eiaitiea. 
n*  young  man's  ehambar  is  uaually  deoonrted  with 
loBM  or  so  of  pipes.  A  pair  of  foila  is  likewise  to 
Aandp  fiir  iIm  porpoae  of  fimoing ;  and  at  almost 
■jratodeiit  moat  haf« his  ftithfu]  Afg,  it  m  oAen  a 
iol  of  rivafahip  ^&»  dmll  poMMB  tba  kifaH  and 


best-trained  aninittl  These  dogs  may  be  said  to  have 
become  quite  criiii.fr  ;  for,  not  long  uince,  when  it  was 
attempted,  at  Hei'lelberj.  tn  imiKwc  a  duly  on  them,  a 
petition  was  prc^f  nrcJ  in  their  name,  nnd  drawn  up 
in  much  more  indejtendent  terms  than  those  used  by 
many  an  academir<)l  citizen.  Tho  students  apply  the 
name  of  dog  to  any  place  of  confinement ;  a  circum- 
stance, the  origin  of  which  is  r&  follows : — In  former 
days,  when  a  new  prii»r>n  was  erected,  they  gave  it  the 
name  of  the  first  individual  incarcerated  therein:  the 
celebrated  Wallcnjitoin.  at  that  time  a  student  at  Alt- 
dorf,  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  in  one  of  these 
edifices;  but  not  being  desirous  of  bequeathing  his 
cognomen  to  such  r.  rwrcptacle,  he  shrewdly  pasHcd  his 
cur  in  first. 

In  each  univernify  the  students  select  certain  houses 
of  public  entertainment,  wherein  n  particular  n)om  is 
aat  apart  for  fencing,  and  we  are  sorry  to  add,  fighting. 
Here  they  go  to  work  in  true  martial  style ;  always, 
however,  when  fasdhg,  in  order  that  every  thing 
should  be  adon  le»  regies,  and  the  wounds  inflicted  less 
dangerous.  Tho  pcrnon  injured  names  the  place  of 
meeting ;  and  so  great  is  their  complaisance,  that  the 
student  who  is  not  already  skilled  in  the  use  of  arms, 
is  allowed  a  fortnight  to  exercise  himself  therein. 
Should  the  dispute  exist  between  members  of  diflerent 
universities,  the  understanding  is,  that  they  meet  each 
other  half-way. 

At  each  affiiir  of  this  kind,  the  following  persons  are 
considered  indinpensuble :  the  two  seconds,  two  wit- 
nestest  the  umpire  and  the  surgeon ;  and  to  these  such 
spectators  are  added  as  it  may  be  agreeable  to  the 
parties  to  admit.  Tlie  duty  of  the  seAnds  is  chiefly 
to  prevent  blows  being  aimed  too  low,  and  to  stop  the 
fight  whenever  a  ueuud  is  received.  The  vUnesae* 
should  be  impartial  obaervers  of  all  that  passes  on 
either  side,  and  give  their  opinion  thereon  with  can- 
dor; while  the  ntnpire  decides  any  disputed  point. 
A  hurt  is  dressed  immediately;  and  if  it  be  but  light, 
the  contest  is  reeumod.  Every  circumstance  of  this 
kind  is  denominated  f\n  clsmuIl  After  the  sixth  assault, 
the  satisfaction  is  hold  to  be  sufilcieni;  and,  whether 
the  parties  are  &rverely  or  slightly  injured,  they  shake 
hands,  in  token  of  cumplcte  reconciliation.  Of  course, 
among  large  comnmnitieii,  various  occasions  of  personal 
ofifence  arise;  but  the  most  deadly  insult  that  can  be 
oflered  by  one  man  to  another,  and  which  is  only  to 
be  expiated  by  an  ttppeal  to  arms,  is  the  application 
of  the  epithet,  d'tmmer  junge  (silly  fellow.) 

We  should  not  conclude  this  sketch  without  saying 
a  few  words  respecting  the  celebrated  Burschenscha/u 
a  secret  association  of  German  students,  which  hss 
superseded  sundry  previous  associations,  and  is  still  in 
existence.  After  the  sanguinary  struggle  which  the 
entire  German  people  had  to  sustain  against  Napoleon, 
the  young  men,  who  had  suspended  their  studies  in 
order  to  fly  to  the  Mucoor  of  their  country,  re-entered 
the  universities  full  of  resolution  and  experience.  The 
year  1817  brought  together,  at  the  chateau  of  Wart- 
burg,  (where  Luther  was  incarcerated,  and  the  works 
of  Kotxebue  burnt,)  a  great  number  of  deputies  from 
the  diflbrent  univeraitiei.  At  that  plaoa  ^9«a  c»cv<c«vn«^ 
the  idea  o<  the  gnnd  BiiriGkaMdM^iii\^<^>«ft^9Q(t^v^^ 
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ft>  the  intention  of  its  founders,  was  to  be  universal, 
scientific,  and  patriotic.  Strong  in  the  purity  of  their 
designs,  this  band  of  true  brothers  proceeded  in  a  public 
manner  until  (he  unhappy  event  (the  murder  of  Kotze* 
bae)  which  rendered  the  name  of  Sand  so  conspicuous. 
As  that  misguided  young  man  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Bunchenschaft,  the  society  shared  in  the  odium  justly 
tailed  down  by  his  deed,;  and  all  participation  with  it 
for  the  future  forbidden,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
clearly  proved  that,  as  n  body,  it  was  quite  guilt- 
leas  of  having  provoked  so  criminal  an  act.  A  secret 
BuiBchenschafl  was  then  organised  {  and  this,  despite 
the  proceedings  set  on  foot  against  some  of  its  mem- 
bers, has  never  been  destroyed. 

The  Court  of  Honor  is  one  of  the  roost  useful  insti- 
tutions of  the  Burschenschaft,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  tri- 
bunal which  aims  at  diminishing  the  frequency  of  dueli. 
Wien  a  dispute  arises  between  two  students,  the  in- 
jured party  is  obliged  to  bring  the  question  before  this 
court,  which,  in  the  miyority  of  cases,  prevents  a  meet- 
ng.  In  a  university  where  formerly  aflain  of  this 
kind  took  place  daily,  six  months  have,  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Court  of  UonoTf  passed  without  the 
•ccurrence  of  one  assault 

The  Comment  is  a  collection  of  laws  and  regulations 
#itablished  among  the.  students  at  large,  respecting 
^nels,  festivities,  and  punishments.  The  latter  are 
thus  graduated : — ^The  consilium  aheundu  which  in- 
volves no  publicity;  banishment  from  social  meetings, 
•ither  temporarily  or  perpetually— a  sentence  which, 
together  with  its  cauK,  is  communicated  to  the  other 
nniversities;  exclusion,  which  amounts  to  a  forfeiture 
of  honor,  and  is  inflicted  on  account  of  violation  of 
vord — theft — fraud — cowardice — unfair   conduct    in 


duelling — associating  with  an  ekcluded  pei 
gleet  of  the  laws  of  the  Comment,  &c. 
whom  this  latter  punishment  has  fallen  o 
present  at  any  assembly  of  the  students,  nei 
he  demand  satisfaction  if  insulted :  he  is,  in 
versally  shunned.  Professors  themselves — i 
the  bourgeois--are  occasionally  subjected  t 
tence  of  exclusion,  if  they  injure  eithei 
students,  who  have  abundant  means  of  anr 
such  a  sentence  any  man  with  whom  they 
contact. 

Of  late  years,  several  universities  have  be 
established  in,  or  transferred  to,  the  capital 
Germany,  and  still  further  mutations  of  the 
spoken  oil  This  system  is  of  questionable  u 
has  been  said,  that  in  the  capitals  are  con 
the  great  libraries  and  other  scientific  collect 
might  not  these  be  rather  transferred  to  the  i 
towns  ?  for  in  metropolitan  cities  they  are  oftc 
objects  of  parade,  or  the  resort  of  idlers, 
expose  a  race  of  high-spirited  young  men  to 
temptations  T  why  prematurely  excite  the  si 
passions?  Is  it  in  order  to  have  the^^oryof  r 
them  when  excited,  or  to  give  employmei 
soldiers  and  the  police  T 

The  concentration  of  the  universities  in  th 
would  be  a  death-blow  to  the  moral  strengt! 
many— their  peculiar  spirit  would  evaporal 
the  fascinations  of  play,  theatricals,  &c-  Tl 
pendence  would  likewise  be  destroyed  ;  th 
be  controlled  by  the  several  ministries,  ai 
quently  retrograde;  for  continental  govemn 
pioneers  which  always  march  behind  the  peo 
path  of  reason  and  improvement. 


r    ' 


AUTUMN. 


BY     MISS     CATHARINE    U.    WATERMAN 


The  summer  days  are  over, 

The  balmy  breeze  is  still. 
The  rushing,  as  of  hurrying  wings, 

Is  heard  around  the  hill. 

The  branches  that  have  gracefully 

Waved  in  the  summer  air. 
Now  toss  on  high  their  mighty  arms, 

In  anger  and  despair. 

The  bright  green  leaves  are  turning — 

A  thousand  blushing  dyes, 
Flash  down  in  changing  glory  from 

The  overhanging  skiee. 

The  curtains  of  tha  glowing  west 

Roll  back  each  shining  fold, 
And  the  youi^  Autumn  wooda  are  bath*d 
Jn  njm  of  mother  gold. 


\ 


Till  proudly  waving  in  the  wind. 
Their  bright  and  glowing  sprays, 

They  seem  like  birds  of  Paradise, 
Replum'd  with  Heaven's  rich  rays. 

The  green,  the  summer  green  is  o*er. 
And  *neath  those  blushing  beams. 

Around  the  deep  and  silent  woods,  • 
A  crimson  carpet  gleams. 

So  dazzling  bright,  that  one  might  daeo 

His  race  of  glory  run. 
And  we  were  baaking  in  the  land, 

Where  sets  the  mighty  sun. 

Gay,  ruby  mantled  Aatumn  oomei^ 

A  monarch  of  the  year. 
To  rear  bis  thronee  and  pakoet 

Oik  (ad«i  ^^TDmnc'a  hi«r. 


THB      DVBLLO. 
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A     DRAMATIC      SKETCH,     IN      ONE      ACT 

BY  CHAALK8  WB8T  THOMSON. 


DRAMATIS  PRRSONiE. 
Fi(|iDiMAiu>,  Ftince  of  Arragon. 

BaiBKKT,  ftimd  of  Orlando. 
AirroMio,  father  of  Briberi. 

ItsiiB,  Biater  to  Bribert,  Mpouied  to  Orlando. 
Zanthia,  her  Couain,  in  love  with  Sebastian. 
IiADOKA,  Guardian  of  Ueae. 


ScDfi  I.— 7^e  PaXace  of  the  Prince  of  Arrogon. 

Emier  Oalando  and  Sxbastian. 

(Mando.  Nay,  talk  not  to  roe—* I  will  hear  no 
reaaon- 
SiTtthat  which  honor  dictates— Heaven  and  Earth! 
Hiink  of  the  insult — the  indignity — 
Ttut  dcfndation  of  an  open  blow ! 
Aod  can  yoa~can  yoa  ask  me  to  be  calm  T 
Sdatlmn.  But,  dear  Orlando,  you're  too  violent. 
Orl  Violent,  brother !— pray  you  lialen  to  me. 
&Tt  I  not  alwajrs  borne  his  headlong  humor, 
Ha  OTsrbearing,  domineering  spirit, 
Wkh  the  most  patient  and  submissive  meekness— 
Htve  I  not  sat  and  let  him  rail  at  me 
lo  rach  a  way  aa  would  have  moved  a  saint, 
Aod  never  stirred  a  muscle — all  because 
Iknew  the  man  was  of  a  temper  heated 
Bf  nature  and  indulgence — but  a  blow—- 
^  ii  a  pass  my  patience  cannot  brook, 
£fen  firom  Eribert  j  he  shall  answer  it. 

Stb,  A  man  by  passion  swayed,  my  dearest  brother, 
'b  Owe  an  object  of  our  kind  compassion 
^^of  our  vengeance.    You  must  e'en  ibrgive^- 
fv|ive  and  pity  the  poor  roan's  infirmity. 

Orl  And  bid  all  Arragon  behold  my  shame ! 
^er;  by  all  the  saints  I  swear  it,  never. 

SA.  Why  now  you  are  as  bad  as  Eribert — 
"^  will  you,  brother,  play  the  madman,  too  7 
^ose  a  creature,  mov'd  beyond  his  reason, 
^  stricken  you  with  his  hand,  must  you  too  rave, 
^  prove  yourself  as  much  in  wrong  as  he? 

OrL  Sebastian,  you're  my  brother — bound  to  me 
%  all  the  fondest  feelings  of  the  heart-^ 
^t,  as  yon  love  me,  counsel  not  dishonor — 
^^t  blow  has  stain'd  me— all  the  world  beholds 
^«W  mark  upon  my  fiune-— I  cannot  bear  it— 
'  ^nnoc  bear  the  agony  of  seom— 
f^  Cannot  bear  the  world's  derUve  smile— 

mXL  ma  oowaid— can  I  haar  that  woid, 
-  walk  imwaaksit  among  my  leUow  men  f 
^  ikmt^B  tt  laiiit  epgn  mi^  ami  imudm 


But  one  way  left  to  wash  that  taint  away — 
His  blood — his  blood,  my  brother. 

Seb.  Nay,  Orlande 

There  is  another  word  will  do  as  well — 
Less  sanguinary,  but  more  potent  still — 
Forgiveness! 

Orl.  Do  I  hear  you  ? 

Scb.  Aye!  Forgiveness! 

The  most  unearthly  attribute  of  man! 
Does  it  alarm  you,  that  I  ask  your  soul 
T'  assert  its  native  dignity  and  glory  ? 
Would  you  root  out  the  god-like  nature  in  yoa 
And  act  the  demon,  pushing  heaven  aside, 
And  taxing  hell  for  vengeance?  O  for  shame! 
I  thought  you  owned  more  wisdom  ? 

Orl  Sir!  I  think. 

Since  sneering  is  the  mode,  some  other  men 
Besides  Orlando,  show  a  lack  of  wit, 
Especially  when  they  usurp  the  seat 
Ofjudgroenl,  and  advise  to  shameful  deeds — 
What!  would  you  havo  me  go  and  crouch  to  him— 
To  Eribert,  my  enemy,  and  beg  him 
To  trample  on  mo,  that  1  may  forgive  him  ? 
What  will  the  world  say  7 

Seb.  Ah!  Wa  there  again! 

The   world — the   world — the  world — your  precious 

idol— 
To  which  you  fain  would  sacrifice  your  all — 
Your  life,  your  peace,  your  soul !  O  brother,  brother 
What  will   the  world   say !      Wherefore   need   yoa 

care? 
Its  breath  cannot  destroy  tho  sunshine  hrre— 
It  cannot  tako  away  the  life  of  life, 
The  consciousness  of  virtue;  thnt  is  yours 
Mid  the  world's  loudest  laugh — the  world  without  It 
Will  bo  a  desert.     E)o  not  act  the  child, 
And  throw  away  your  substance  for  a  bauble! 
What  if  you  throw  yourself  before  the  steel 
Of  the  now  frantic  Eribert,  and  prove. 
With  sacrifice  of  life,  yonr  love  of  honor — 
What  will  the  world  say  then?  Twill  call  yoa  ibol* 
Altho'  it  may  not  ooward,  and  yo\it  \V\e 
Will  be  aecure  to  botti;  foi  ^a  y)\mi  d»x«a ikA 
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Front  the  world's  fiercest  frov^ n,  'w  less  a  brave  man 
Than  he  who  flies  before  the  cannon's  thunder. 

Orl.  'Tie  vain  lo  talk.     SebtUfiinn,  look  upon  mo — 
Do  I  not  stand  before  you,  a  slainM  uian. 
Disgraced,  degraded  ?  did  not  men  behold  it  ? 
Did  (hey  not  stand  in  wonder  at  my  patience. 
That  failed  to  smile  him  dead  npon  the  spot? 
I  saw  the  thought  of  dastardy  wiu»  written 
Upon  their  faces  then — I  cannot  bear  i 
I  cannot  live  to  hear  that  thought  ex 

0  talk  not  to  me — it  may  be  •jnwise. 
But  he  or  I  roust  pcrikh! 

Sdt,  Sbttuie  (i}»-^.  you! 

1  took  you  for  a  roan ! 

Orl.  And  am  i  nut  f 

Seb.  No,'  for  you  let  the  demon  maiter  you, 
And  the  world  roakes  you  fear.  Think  you  that  world* 
Upon  whose  idle  breath  you  fondly  hang. 
Will  shed  a  tear  u\K>n  your  blood-stained  grave? 
Never — 'twill  jest  upon  your  rarmory, 
And  write  your  epitnph,  "  So  fallx  the  fool!" 

Orl.  But  it  will  leave  roy  honor  imimpeached! 

Seb.  And  how  can  honor  t-eive  vou  in  the  earth. 
When  you  are  deaf  to  it — roethinks  'twill  be 
A  sorry  trifle,  purchased  with  your  life. 

Orl.  But  1  may  live— 

Seb.  You  may— a  darker  doom 

To  you  than  death  itself.    Call  you  this  blow 
A  stain— O  'tvv  ill  be  blanched  to  buow,  before 
The  fearful  criroson  of  your  follow 's  blood! 
Yea,  you  may  live;  but  it  will  be  a  life 
Of  misery  unuttered — girl  around 
With  the  strong  curses  of  your  virJim's  friends, 
And  with  (he  stronger  curf  e  of  your  own  soul— 

0  think  of  it.  my  brother,  think  of  i'., 
Before  it  be  too  late. 

OrL  I  conrioi — niiiti  not — 

1  would  I  could — but,  my  fair  Idinc  at  stake, 

I  must  not  let  one  selfish  thought  l^ave  sway- 
No  more — no  more — (he  world  beheld  the  debt, 
That  world  must  see  it  paid. 

Seb.  Al-if!  my  brother! 

Do  I  then  plead  in  vain.     By  all  the  love 
Of  our  young  days — our  ba]»py  days  of  childhood — 
By  our  fond  mother's  sainted  memory; 
By  all  your  hopes,  by  all  your  betier  feeUnga — 

0  let  roe,  on  roy  knee,  with  teart>  beseech  you 
To  quit  this  horrible  infatuation ! 

My  brother,  roy  dear  brother,  answer  me. 

Orl.  Sebastian.  I  do  love  yon,  and  believe 
The  most  devoted  kindness  of  tb«ae  tears— 
These  prayers,  that  ought  not  to  be  made  to  me — 
Yet,  oh!  forego  them — they  do  tear  roy  heart; — 
But  honor's  voice  is  louder  than  them  all — 

1  roust  not  listen  to  you. 

Seb.  Oh!  Otlmido! 

Orl.  Nay,  nay,  you  plead  in  vuin ;  pray  let  me  pass. 
Seb.  Remember  your  poor  lather— will  you  blabt 
Hit  proudest  hopes,  and  strew  hid  path  with  sorrows? 
Orl.  O  drive  me  not  to  madnefci — ^let  me  go! 
8«h.  Think  of  Irene. 

ML  Ah!  ib«i«  Iw  diftiBction! 

Bmber,  atibaod  em!  hf  the  €Mf,  yon  •hall! 


There  is  but  one  word  I  dare  listen  to — 

And  that  is  honor — honor.  {E* 

Seb.  Entreaty  is  in  vain;  my  poor  lost  brother 
'bow  shall  I  save  him?  a  mistaken  sense 
Of  fume  and  reputation  drive  him  wide 
Beyond  the  bounds  of  reason.     It  ia  idle 
To  waste  my  words  upon  him.    How  to  save  hi 
Eribert,  too!  a  youth  of  noble  feelings, 
But  too  unbridled  temper!     IIow  to  save  them?- 
At  rooming's  dawn  they  meet  upon  the  heatht— 
So  I  learn  from  their  messenger — I  would  not 
My  father  kuew  of  this— and  yet  without  him 
IIow  shall  1  intercept  them  ?  I  must  in 
And  meditate  some  means  to  stay  their  purpose- 
Poor  foolish — foolish  boys!  (£> 

ScKNX  II. — A  HaU  in  the  House  of  Don  Ahto: 

Enter  Ircnx. 

Irene.  O  joyous  day!  my  happiness  ia  full! 
To-morrow  makes  roy  lov'd  Orlando  mine. 
Ay,  mine  for  ever — all  my  fondest  bopea. 
My  warmest  wishes,  and  my  brightest  dreams, 
Approach  their  consummation.    Gloriooa  ran! 
That  sinkest  brightly  to  thy  evening  bed, 
My  sky  is  clear  as  thine — without  a  cloud, 
And  calm  as  this  sweet  hour.     Haste,  haste,  O  £ 
And  travel  swiflly  in  thy  errabt  course- 
Haste  to  thy  orient  dawning,  with  gay  birds; 
Gay  as  my  heart,  to  hail  thy  coming  hoar— 

0  bring  me  quickly  on  the  blessed  day 
That  makes  roc  truly  happy.     Omy  heart! 
I'm  sure  I  shall  not  olcep  a  wink  tonight 
For  thinking  of  to-morrow— dear  to>morrow! 
Would  it  were  come!  My  spirits  are  as  light 
As  gossamer.     I  fear  I  am  too  gay, 

Too  hnppy  for  endurance — will  it  last, 

Or  is  it  but  a  harbinger  of  sorrow? 

Tush !  why  that  busy  and  obtrusive  question? 

To-night — to-morrow,  are  for  happiness,  - 

Come  sorrow  when  it  roay.     But  where*s  Orland 

1  wonder  that  he  coroes  not.     He  waa  wont 
Invariably  to  come  before  the  sunset- 

I  hope  he  does  not  chill  before  we  wed ! 

O  no,  I  will  not  think  it — Hark!  he  comet— 

0  my  dear,  dear .     Why  Zanthia,  ia  it  yo 

Enter  Zanthia. 

Zanthia.  Zanthia,  is  it  you !  Why  what's  the  mi 
Oh!  if  you  do  not  want  my  company, 

1  know  of  one  that  does — so  good  bye  to  ye, 
When  next  I  trouble  you,*twiU  do  you  good.   (6f< 

Irene.  Nay,  Zanthia,  stay,  I  did  not  mean  unki 
But  I  waa  looking  for  another  face- 
In  truth— for  I've  no  secrets  kept  from  you^ 
Did  you  see  any  thing  of  one  Orlando 
As  you  came  thro'  the  gordenf 

Zan.  O,  dear  coi. 

You  think  of  nothing  else — that  same  OrUmdo 
la  fiial  and  \aal  \n  all  ^qmix  ^akinc  tluNightB, 
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And  if  he  do  not  govern  all  your  dreams, 
II  ii  DO  fault  of  yours. 

Irene.  WelJ,  nay  he  not, ' 

When  on  the  morrow — dear,  deligUtful  day — 
JZe  H  10  be  my  husband  7     Strange,  indeed, 
li*J.  analmoet  bride,  am  not  allowed 
*X'o  dream  about  my  wedding.     Do*nt  yon  dream 
>^bout ?  But  no— I  won't  relaliate— 


X:>oot  blush — ril  spare  you. 

Zan.  Nay,  I  won't  be  spared — 

C>ot  with  it—let  me  know  the  precious  name — 
*^will  be  delightful  news — out  with  it,  cox. 

Irene.  Ah !  this  pretended  ignorance  might  do 
If  1  had  never  seen  a  certain  youth, 
'^iho  ihall  be  nameless,  and  a  certain  damsel. 
Stealing  at  eve  along  the  river's  bank, 
And  nioging  ditties,  oh!  such  loving  ballads 
As  never  Orpheus  sung  Eurydire — 
And  then  I  won't  say  aught  of  meeting  lips 
And  twining  arms,  and  the  roost  tender  partings, 
Becaoie  you'd  think  me  envious — but  if  she, 
Thti  loving  maid,  don't  dream  of  that  same  youth, 
"Why  then — 

Zan.  Well,  most  observant  coz,  wliat  then? 

Irme.  She  larks  imagination — that  is  all' 
ian.  0,  little  mountain  mouse!  But, .dear  Irene, 
Vlt  mtut  not  quarrel — that  I  love  Sebastian, 
1  will,  to  yon,  confess — a  sober  love. 
Bawd  on  the  knowledge  of  his  worth  and  virtue— 
Bo(  I  have  still  a  heart  that  lives  in  you — 
Aod  tbo'  1  sometimes  tease  and  banter  you, 
Peifatps  beyond  discretion — trust  me,  coz, 
Toar  happinesa  is  dearer  to  my  thoughts 
Thu  1  can  ever  tell  you — dear  Irene, 
liuiow  I'm  oflen  thoughtless,  but  I  do 
Rejoiee  in  prospect  of  your  coming  hopes, 
Eva  to  the  depth  of  tears. 

^eae.  O  dearest  Zanthia, 

Forgive  me  if  I  chide  you. 

Zn.  Nay,  enough! 

^  kin  is  pardoo~-but  where  is  Orlando  f 

ffne.  That  is  the  query  that  I  put  to  you — 
^yoanot  see  him? 

^  No,  in  soothe,  I  did  uot^ 

i  thought  to  find  him  here. 

Irene.  Tis  strange  he  is  not — 

^•eUom  is  so  late — What  can  it  mean? 

2&L  0  nothing,dear — you  must  not  be  suspicious— 
^^wilJ  be  here  anon — meanwhile,  the  garden 
^b  lovely  in  this  summer  twilight — shall  we 
^)oy  awhile  its  sweetness  till  he  come? 
^f^ne.  Even  as  yoo  please — but  here  comes  iny  kind 
mother, 
^T  good  old  goveraesi 

JEaler  IiAiwftA. 


^  Ah,  dearest  nother, 

*^^k  yoa  to-nonow  brings  na  a  lair  dayT 
-fsad.  Oh,  my  deer  child,  think  not  about  the  wet- 

thev, 
^H  ii  dear  and  calm  and  joyout  hnt. 


Irene.  But  I  had  rather  be  a  sunny  bride— 
You  know  the  proverb,  mother. 

Imd.  Ay,  my  love — 

^And  if  my  bones  be  any  almanac. 

And  youder  moon  tell  true,  it  will  be  fair — 

Well,  dears,  you're  for  a  ramble  in  the  garden; 

Tis  a  sweet  night—God  bless  you — ^you  will  find 

Your  brother,  Eribert,  among  the  walks—  " 

I  cannot  tell  what  ails  him,  but  he  seems 

Most  strangely  out  of  mood — ah,  the^e  young  people,-—^ 

They  have  queer  ways. 

Zan.  Oh,  Eribert  is  apt 

To  get  a  little  vext — ^I'll  manage  him — 
Ay,  Madam — I'll  soon  laugh  him  out  of  it. 

Itad.  Oh  you're  a  roguish  fairy — bless  you,  dean. 


Scene  111. — Exterior  of  the  Pahce. — MoonKght. 

Enter  Orlando,  (with  a  sword.) 

Orl.    It  nears  the  hour.    The  moon  has  almost 
reached 
Her  midnight  path,  and  o'er  the  face  of  nature 
There  lies  an  awful  stillness — O  ye  saints! 
Forgive  me,  if  I  dare  profane  an  hour 
Of  peace  like  this,  with  thoughts  of  human  blood? 
I  would  it  were  not  so — I  would  my  eoul 
Were  calm  as  yonder  lake,  whoso  silver  breast 
Feols  not  the  amorous  sighing  of  the  breeze 
That  woos  it  with  soA  kisses.    Hero  'tis  storm. 
Whirlwind  and  hurricane— oh,  how  unlike 
This  lovely  midnight — I  do  fear  the  scene. 
If  thus  I  let  it  work  into  my  soul. 
Will  win  me  from  my  purpose — would  it  might! 
O  that  I  dare  forgive  him — take  his  hand 
And  tell  him  we  are  friends — we  were  so  once 
In  heart  and  soul,  and  we  might  be  so  still. 
Did  not  our  pride  and  honor's  laws  forbid— 
They  are  imperative,  and  must  be  followed, 
Tho'  they  bring  down  perdition  and  despair. 
O.  tyrant  custom!  that  dost  thus  transform 
Our  nature  into  tiger's,  teaching  us 
For  veriest  trifles,  to  defy  Heaven's  wrath 
And  wash  our  hands  in  vengeance.    Beasts  of  prejT 
Tear  not  their  fellows — man,  and  man,  alone 
Wars  with  his  kind,  and  drinks  of  kindred  blood 
From  passion's  heated  chalice.    But  'tia  vain 
To  mourn  our  gloomy  fate — Philosophy 
May  preach  her  ethics  till  the  world  shall  wan0^* 
But  can  she  t>top  tho  courses  of  the  sun. 
Or  change  the  ocean's  current?  Honor's  law 
To  me  is  changeless  as  tlie  sun  or  tide — 
It  calls  for  satisfaction — I  am  doomed  to  it, 
Tho'  it  should  damn  me — for  unsullied  fame, 
Undimmed  renown,  ore  needful  to  my  life 

As  is  my  daily  food But  hark!  the  chime 

Of  the  far  village  bell  calls  to  the  heath! 
Now  vengeance  nerve  my  arm  and  brace  my  90fA 
For  the  strong  struggle— Fate  haa  ipdk«  tK«  'WCiid^ 
And  she  must  be  obeyiSl  0\  I^Y^tll  VB^% 
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ScKNB  IV. — ^Aii  Apartmjtnt  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Sebastian. 

Seb.  I  cannot  rest — my  brother's  fooliah  qoorrel 
Has  driven  all  ileep  av^ay— the  boy  it  road 
With  high  chivalric  notion*  of  false  honor, 
Which  urge  him  1o  revenge — 1  must  prevent 
Thii  meeting  in  the  morning.    If  I  can 
But  hold  them  off*  till  reaaon*a  calmer  voice 
dan  have  its  sway,  they  will  perceive  the  (blly 
Of  such  a  childish  quarrel,  and  be  friends. 
Should  they  meet  sooner — they  have  both  true  swords, 
And  one  or  both  are  lost    Let  me  reflect^- 
I  must  use  stratagem.    What  if  I  write 
A  letter  as  if  coming  from  his  friend, 
The  young  Duke  Montalbano,  urging  him 
To  cone,  upon  the  instant,  to  his  castlo 
On  a  moat  presnng  business,  in  the  which 
An  boar's  delay  is  fatal — let  me  see! 
I  know  he  loves  the  Duke — Yes,  it  will  do! 
I'll  catch  my  brother  in  his  better  feeling*. 
And  ere  the  journey's  o'er  his  blood  will  cool, 
And  all  will  yet  be  well.     Forgive  me,  Heaven, 
If  ibr  a  moment  I  should  lean  from  truth 
To  save  a  brother's  life!  {Sits  down  and  writes.) 

Enter  Orlando. 

OtI.  The  deed  is  done! 

He's  murdered,  by  my  hand!  that  should  have  been 
The  first  to  stay  the  upliAed  sword,  or  take 
Its  point  into  my  breast. 

Seb,  Eternal  mercy! 

Am  I  too  late  ? 

Ort  Who's  there?  stand  ofT— stand  off— 

I  have  a  sword — Oh!  brother,  is  it  you? 

Seb.  How's  this—Orlando!  what  du  I  behold? 

Brl.  His  blood — bis  blood — 'tis  I  have  murdered 
him — 
My  friend — my  £ribert — O,  damned  Orlando! 
Doomed  to  remorse  for  ever! 

Seb.  My  poor  brother!  {weeps.) 

OrL  Don't  weep^but  take  this  sword — SelMstian, 
take  it— 
rris  crimson  with  his  life  drops  and  yet  warm — 
Here,  sheathe  it  in  my  heart,  and  let  our  blood 
Be  still  associated,  even  in  death ! 
Tis  fit  you  be  my  executioner!— 
Oh,  had  I  listened  to  you — 

Seb.  Would  you  had! 

OrL  Why  do'nt  you  take  the  sword  and  strike  me 
down — 
My  life  is  blasted — I  can  naught  but  die — 
You  will  not?  Nay,  then,  my  own  hand — 

S^  Hold  !  fool !    (incUching  tword,) 

Twice  fool  and  madman  ?  slaying  first  your  friend. 
Then  bent  on  self-deslTuction ! 

OrL  Madman!  fool! 

Brother,  beware— yes,  yea— I  am — 1  am ! 
Bat  for  that  I  am  both,  oh  let  roe  die — 
Bjf  your  hand,  dearest  brother!  let  me  die! 

StL  N»— there  ia  letribolta  in  the  heavem, 
Jind  yoa  mmi  wmi  ibeir  Um^^  will  Dot  diide— 


You  have  erred  deeply,  but  these  tears  avow 
How  much  I  love  you. 

9ri.  Had  I  listened  to  you, 

*  might  have  saved  this  anguish. — Retribatioof 
ly  you  there's  retribution  in  the  skies  T 
O  yes !  his  blood  is  on  me^ — it  cries  out. 
Like  Abel's,  from  the  ground,  with  such  a  voice 
As  might  be  heard  thro'  all  the  depth's  of  hell. 
And  out-bray  heaven's  own  thunder!— O,  that  sA 
It  comes  in  every  breeze — the  bells  will  ring  it. 
And  even  the  cricket  on  the  hearth,  will  speak 
Of  blood  and  fratricide — 

Seb.  O  rave  not  thus! 

There  may  be  hope — 

OrL  None — none— 'lis  all  despair— 

Who  can  wash  blood  away  ? — Will  it  not  glow 
On  every  thing  I  see — hills,  woods  and  dales. 


Where  we  have  wandered,  when  there  was  a 
In  the  bright  heavens — will  ask  for  Eribert, 
And  tax  me  with  his  murder — let  me  fly— 
I  cannot  tarry  here. 

Seb.  Where  w  ill  you  go  ? 

Orl  Oh,  any  where  to  wander  from  n}self — 
To  the  impenetrable  woods  and  mountains. 
The  inaccessible  clifls,  among  the  eagles. 
Where  I  may  live  an  exile,  as  I  am. 
Brother,  farewell — be  kind  to  poor  Irene, 
And  tell  her  not  to  curse  me — and  my  father — 
I  ne'er  shall  see  him  more — farewell,  forever! 

{Ruthet  <mC 

Seb.  Orlando— stay — oh,  wretched,  wretched  bs 
What  shall  I  do  ?    He  flies  across  the  lawn 
Like  a  young  deer.     I  fear  he  means  some  purpoB 
Against  his  life — I've  lost  his  course  already — 
'Twere  best  1  follow  him,  and  strive  to  track 
The  path  he  travels.     Honor — cursed  honor! 
What  misery  bast  thou  engendered  here  !       (Exit 

Scene  V.— 77/e  Council  Chamber. 
Ferdinand  or  the  T^rcne. 

Ferd.  Is  there  aught  more  for  our  deliberation  f 

Isl  Peer.  There  is  a  law,  and  may  it  please  jf 
Highness, 
That  passed  the  Council  several  days  ago. 
Which  yet  awaits  your  signet 

Ferd.  True,  Don  Manuel, 

I  had  well  nigh  forgotten ; — 'tis  of  import, 
And  not  to  be  o'eilooked.     Was  the  law  publisho 
As  of  that  day's  enactment  ? 

1»(  Peer.  Ay,  my  lord — 

Even  as  the  vote  was  given. 

Ferd.  Bring  a  taper. 

(He  takes  the  wax  and  prepares  to  put  his  seat.) 

Seb.  Forgive  me,  f* ire,  if  1  presume  to  beg. 
Before  the  wax  is  melted,  a  short  pause  : — 
It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  stay  a  course 
May  bring  us  deep  repentance.     Ere  your  seal 
Is  fixed,  the  statute  still  may  be  recalled. 
I  know  I  am  the  youngest  of  this  council—* 
An  inexperienced  youth  amid  wise  age- 
Yet  let  not  that  conderon  me.    O,  my  lord^ 
Why  will  you  rear  a  fabric  that  ahall  fidl 
And  bory  you  in  ruin  f — Why  tnkindlo 
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AUm»  tktt  shall  ensaro  yonr  own  destraction  f 
Db  jroa  not  fee  that  *tM  upon  the  noble, 
TV  gntit,  the  rich,  the  high-bom  of  the  land, 
71us  bkxidy  law  mutt  work  t    I  crave  your  patienc< 
Bat  let  me  pray  year  highneai  stay  your  hand, 
J&od  ponder  it  again ! 

Ferd.  For  shame,  Sebastian  ! 

you  a  son  of  mine  that  tell  me  this  f 
Dot  our  laws  alike  ibr  high  and  low, 
rihsll  we  bind  the  poor  man  in  its  fetters, 
knd  let  the  rich  go  revel  in  his  crimes? 
17  you  a  bloody  law-^what  is  more  bloody 

these  same  private  feuds,  with  which  the  land 
Vor  the  last  century  has  groaned.    The  wars 
*3W  have  vex'd  so  long  Castile  and  Arragon, 
ive  cost  us  life  enough.    We  cannot  spare 
have  the  flower  and  chivalry  of  Spain 
It  down  in  honor's  quarrels.    It  is  time 
mist  duel  be  considered  uooght  but  murder, 
.Axi  death  its  ponidiment.    We  need  the  law, 
.And  it  must  paw    no  matter  if  it  fall 
VpoD  the  prince  or  peasant. 

&&.  O,  my  lord — 

Ferd.  Let  Don  Diego  speak. 
Si  Peer.  I  would  but  say. 

If  Don  Sebastian  wishes  not  this  law, 
Twere  well  be  gave  us  some  good  argument — 
Aa  yet  we  have  heard  no  reason. 

Seb.  O !  by  heaven ! 

I  could  give  reason  that  should  make  you  start, 
Ai  if  the  earth  had  spoken  I-^but  I  dare  not. 

Feri,  Sebastian,  this  is  madness— pray  be  calm — 
It  ill  becomes  a  Prince  o£  Arragon 
Td  tilk  thos  wild  in  council.    Ho !  my  signet ! 

(Prepare*  to  seoZ.) 
&&.  Hold !  hold !   the  wax  will  prove  a  viper's 


And  Ming  you  unto  death.'^Let  it  not  meet 
That  burning  taper :  'twill  explode  upon  you. 
And  wreck  your  peace  for  ever. 

Feri.  You  grow  wild— 

Sr,  I  command  your  silence  ! 

&&.  (oju/e.)  O  my  father  i 

^OQ  little  know  the  weapon  you  prepare 
For  your  own  heart! 

Ftti.  {Mealing.)    The  law  ie  ratified  ! 

•^"ftmto  {witiumL)  Nay,  let  me  pass. 

•^ttendoni  {wthout.)        Indeed,  my  lord,  I  cannot; 
^  prince  is  now  in  council. 

-A«/.  {wAoul.)  Stand  you  by— 

*^  >ee  him.  were  he  in  his  cabinet. 
(<£«to-f  with  Irene— io<A  kned  before  the  Prince.) 
-^tri.  My  Lord  Antonio,  why  this  interruption  T 
'^'Hi  were  not  wont — 

-^nt.  Justice,  my  liege,  and  judgment  ? 
-ferd.  WeU— for  what  ? 

-^  The  murder  of  my  son ! 
^erd.  Murder— how  moidered  t 

•^  Alas !  my  lord !  some  private  controversy* 
-ferd.  What!  coroesthe  victim  to  the  stake  already  7 
^  19%  defied— and  oor  thus  new-made  laws 

•t  eomempt  f— Why,  this  la  well !— ^bastian, 

f  hsar  this  ^— here's  firibttt,  jmur  frimd, 
e9 


Slain  in  a  duel ! — You'd  repeal  our  law, 
And  let  the  assauin  free. 

Seb,  I  would — 1  would ! 

Unhappy  man !  you  know  not  what  you  say !  ( Aswle.) 
Q     Ferd.  Who  is  the  oflender — speak  his  name,  Antooio! 
And  have  the  councirs  judgment.    Prince^or  peasaoty 
flerdman  or  peer — the  law's  impartial  voice 
Demands  his  forfeit  life.     Were  ho  ray  son. 
Nay,  twice  my  child,  I'd  stand  and  see  him  perish 
Upon  the  altar  of  imroacalate  justice 
In  such  a  cause  as  this  I     Speak,  Don  Antonio, 
The  oflender's  name. 

Ant.  My  lord !  I  know  it  not 

Ferd.  Nor  you,  Irene  7 

Irene.  Nay,  my  lord,  I  do  not*- 

I  only  know  my  brother  is  no  more, 
And  his  destroyer  fled— 

Ferd.  Fled — has  he  fled— 

Nay,  if  the  country  hold  him,  our  stem  justice 
Shall  seek  him  out.     Who  is  the  culprit — who? 
My  lords,  are  you  informed  upon  this  matter  T 
Have  you  no  clue  ?     Sebastian,  you  are  wont 
To  gather  news — do  you  know  aught  of  this  t 

Seh.  Alas !  my  sire.  I  do — but  pardon  roe 
If  I  beseech  you  let  me  pass  away. 
And  hold  my  peace. 

Ferd.  What,  would  you  shield  the  villain  f 

In  Heaven's  name  I  command  you,  as  your  prince^ 
Disclose  the  word. 

Seb.  (aside.)        He  asks  perdition  of  me — 
And  must  1  let  it  full !  {kneeling)  My  honored  father^— 
For  your  sake — for  my  own — and  that  of  others 
Whom  now  I  must  not  name — bid  me  no  more 
To  speak  destruction  to  whole  families. 
And  deluge  them  in  tears !     It  racks  my  heart 
To  think  of  what  roust  follow !     Ask  me  not 
To  speak  all  that  I  know.    The  oflender  stands 
So  high  in  Arragon — 

Ferd.  I  tell,  thee.  son- 

Were  he  as  high  as  royalty  itself. 
My  faith  is  pledged  against  him — speak,  I  charge  thee» 
Without  prevarication. 

Seb.  O,  my  father! 

If  I  must  tell  what  thou  wilt  groan  to  hear. 
And  I  shall  shrink  to  have  uttered.  let  me  speak  it 
Into  thy  private  ear. 

Ferd.  I  say — no— no! 

The  ofience  has  been  against  the  public  law  { 
The  land  has  claim  to  public  accusation. 
Here,  in  the  midst  of  these,  my  chiefs  and  nobler 
I'll  hear  the  name.     Sebastian,  speak. 

Seb.  {collecting  himUlffor  the  struggle.)  It  is — 

Irene  {who  seems ^red  by  a  sudden  impulse). 
If  it  is  he,  O  do  not  speak,  Sebastian ! 
'Twill  kill  me  but  to  hear  it! 

Seb.  {takes  her  in  his  arms  without  heeding  her.) 

Saints  support  roe! 
It  is — Orlando  of  Arragon — 

Ferd.  {starling  from  his  throne.)  Great  Heaven! 

Irene.  O,  my  Orlando !  {Faints.) 

Ferd.  {rushing  front  wildly.)  I  hnYe  slain  ny  child! 
{Sinks  to  the  Jloor.     The  characters  groupt  and  Aa 

ciirtain/aUf.^ 
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UBIQUITY     BILL. 


A    TRAVELLING    GENTLEMAN    FROM    DOWN    EAST 


**  And '«  would  about  and  about,  and  come  you  in,  and  come  you  in ;  boaiiee,  would  »'  aay ;  and  away  afaia  i 
'a  ffo^  and  again  would'ac«me;  I  shall  never  see  such  a  fellow.'*— Shaupb^kb. 


William  Jones  was  ray  fellow  graduate  and  room- 
mate at  Hanrard.    We  entered  college  apon  the  same 
dajr,  and  our  names  were  enrolled  among  the  bacca* 
laureatea  at  the  aame  commencement.    Jones  was  a 
steady  and  a  stodioas  youth,  but  scarcely  had  he  at- 
tained his  degree,  and  quitted  companionship  with  the 
Cambridge  alumni,  ere  his  father,  a  wealthy  merchant, 
wished  him  to  take  the  customary  European  tour;  the 
necessary  funds  were  provided,  and  the  introductory 
letters  procured.    Jones  selected  bis  berth  aboard  one 
of  the  floating  palaces  of  packets  that  voyage  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool ;  and  as  the  vessel  glided 
from  the  shores  of  his  native  land,  and  thrust  her  prow 
into  the  waters  of  the  great  Atlantic,  he  felt,  to  use  his 
own  words,  that  **  a  change"  had  indeed  "  come  o'er 
the  spirit  of  his  dream."    He  became  travel-mad — he 
was  imbued  with  a  restless  spirits-smitten  with  the 
love  of  foreign  climes,  and  "  many-colored  life."  From 
that  period  he  has  been  a  perpetual  tourist — a  conti- 
nuous vagabond — a  sojourner  by  the  way-side — "  here 
to-day  and  gone  to-morrow." 

I  am  not  going  to  recount  the  adventures  of  William 
Jones — nor  shall  I  give  his  opinions  or  impressions  of 
the  countries  he  has  visited.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure 
that  he  has  formed  any  opinions  himself— for  he  seldom 
remains  longer  than  a  day  or  two  in  any  place.  His 
passion  is  for  travelling — for  going  a-head.  He  does 
not  strive  to  economize  his  lime  or  his  trouble — a  new 
road,  an  agreeable  companion,  or  easy  method  of  con- 
veyance, will  evor  draw  him  from  his  intended  route, 
and  send  him  whirling  along  to  an  opposite  point  of 
the  compass.  His  changes  are  so  numerous,  and  Iuk 
appearances  in  distont  places  so  singularly  sodden,  that 
he  has  acquired  the  name  of  Ubiquity  Bill  among- his 
acquaintances;  a  name  not  undeserved,  for  he  almost 
seems  to  possess  the  faculty  belonging  to  the  Irishman's 
bird,  of  being  in  two  places  at  once. 

I  have  been  somewhat  of  a  traveller  myself,  as  the 
patient  reader  will  discover,  if  he  dare  venture  to 
finish  this  strange  but  veracious  relation.  I  have  en- 
countered Jones  in  various  climes ;  generally  in  a  very 
unexpected  manner ;  but  he  is  not  my  John  Jones — 
my  evil  genius — for  I  joy  in  the  society  of  my  old 
room-mate,  and  love  to  grasp  a  countryman  by  the 
hand  beneath  a  foreign  sky.  Besides,  a  meeting  with 
Janes  always  afibrds  me  an  evening  of  delight— he 
aa^gns  sach  coriooa  reasons  Ibr  his  eternal  looonotion ; 


inquires  so  mechanically  about  the  state  of  the  i 
and  the  management  of  the  packets  or  stages  apa 
last  route,  and  relates  so  many  curious  little  vsyi 
adventures  which  he  has  experienced  daring  hi 
tiiudinous  trips.  1  first  met  wtth  Jones  dnriDi 
earliest  European  tour— it  wbm  "  on  the  margin  d 
Zurich's  waters ;"  1  was  gazing  on  the  statue  of  Ch 
magne  that  adorns  the  cathedral  of  that  imperial 
of  narrow  streets.  Jones  recognised  me  amso| 
crowd,  and  a  hearty  slap  on  the  back,  and  a  Is 
shake  of  the  hand,  evinced  his  gratification  il 
meeting.  He  was  then  hurrying,  full  tilt,  to  E 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  place  in  one  of  th 
fashioned  water-diligences  that  descend  the  R 
He  had  been  through  the  Tyrol,  and  intended  s] 
ing  the  rest  of  the  summer  on  and  about "  old  < 
Rhine,"  steaming  from  town  to  town,  and  tastiQ 
various  wines  of  reputation,  or  occasionally  difc 
to  the  right  or  ltd  of  tlie  stream,  as  the  quality  ( 
'temptation  might  induce. 

We  had  many  thin£(s  to  talk  about  He  hai 
seen  an  American  for  many  months ;  and  had 
out  of  the  chance  of  receiving  any  letteit— he  r 
ted  that  it  was  impossible  to  join  me  in  my  inU 
visit  to  the  Italian  states,  as  he  had  given  his 
to  overtake  a  party  that  had  gone  on  from  S 
hausen ;  and  although  he  desired  my  company,  ) 
could  not  undertake  to  cross  the  Alps  again 
journeying  was  so  execrable  in  every  mounts 
district.  We  parted  in  the  morning,  and  we 
directly  opposite  directions.  I  rapidly  traverse 
(orisons,  crossed  the  Lepontino  Alps  by  St  Got! 
pa>s,  and  after  a  day's  rest  for  myself  and  horse 
Capucliins'  hospitium,  hastened  on  my  way  to  1 
along  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Como.  As  1  troti 
to  the  inn  door,  my  friend  Jones  saluted  me  fio 
piazza.  lie  had  changed  his  mind  in  the  course 
CiTiX  day's  ride — had  traversed  the  extreme  wi 
Switzerland  with  his  usual  rapidity — had  crossc 
Siroplon  in  a  ctdeche  lighe,  and  reached  Milan  i 
day  before  the  object  of  his  pursuit. 

Business  detained  me  in  Italy  for  several  v 
Jones  soon  grew  tired,  and,  bidding  me  fat 
crossed  to  Genoa,  and  embarked  for  the  Mediteifi 
I  saw  him  next  in  London— he  was  sitting  in « 
the  corner  boxes  of  the  drsss  eirde,  at  Oofent  € 
Theatre,  snnouBded  by  a  laig«  paHy  of  the  MH 
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and  the  gay.  I  wai  on  the  opposite  tide  of  the  houie, 
and  unable  to  catch  his  eje.  I  wished  particularly  to 
see  him,  for  I  was  on  the  point  of  quitting  England, 
and  knew  not  where  I  might  again  encounter  him. 
I  went  round  to  the  hox,  but  he  was  gone.  I 
left  London  before  daybreak — embarked  at  Dover  for 
Caliicand  dUigenced  my  way  to  the  French  metropolis. 
IVhile  superintending  the  removal  of  my  luggage,  J 
saw  William  Jones  descend  the  steps  of  a  Parisian 
oinoibua — ^I  doubted  my  vision,  but  his  smiling  face 
and  hearty  grasp  convinced  mo  of  hit  reality— he  had 
crawd  the  British  channel  from  Brighton  to  Dieppe, 
and  having  been  fortunate  in  his  sea  voyage,  the 
shortness  of  his  land  transit  enabled  him  to  arrive 
before  me,  and  again  gave  me  raaaon  to  &ncy  him  en- 
dowed with  powen  of  ubiquity. 

I  received  a  letter,  shortly  afterwards,  from  a  gen- 
tknan  in  Scotland,  giving  me  an  acooont  of  a  pleasant 
dtft  almon  fishing  m  company  with  an  old  friend, 
William  Jonesi  The  same  post  brought  me  an  epistle 
fin  Doblin,  with  a  notice  of  my  countryman's  pre- 
seBlilion  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  I  met  him  (Jones) 
the  next  night  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  oT  Com- 


A  Boslonian,  of  the  name  of  G ,  once  called 

QD  me,  and  requested  my  services  as  his  friend  in  an 
ifiir  of  h<mor  with  a  British  naval  officer.  I  inquired 
iato  the  particulars,  and  found  that  Ubiquity  Bill,  as 
we  geeerally  termed  the  erratic  Jones,  had  involved 
two  Ttiy  agreeable  fellows  in  a  serious  quarrel  re- 
ipeetng  the  poasibility  of  his  being  in  two  places  at 
once.  Both  of  the  gentlemen  were  positive  in  their 
Mwlious  one  had  observed  Jones  walking  with  an 
•Isgintly  dressed  lady  in  Hyde  Park,  London,  at  the 
tnal  hoar  of  promenade,  on  one  of  the  fashionable 
dtji,  while  the  other  asserted  that  he  had  that  very 
^f  arrived  from  Paris,  and  had  led  Jones  at  a  rouge 
<fsoir  table  in  the  Boulevards,  winning  evory  stake, 
ud  cooly  pocketing  the  Frenchmen's  francs.  I  ex- 
pbined  the  almost  ubiquitous  powers  of  ray  friend, 
^experienced  severe  difHculty  in  pacifying  the  bel- 
%Knt  ieelings  of  the  disputants. 

Jones's  trips  and  travels  in  Europe  were  all  marked 
with  the  tame  eccentricity  and  rapidity  of  progress. 
^  morning  papers  would  contain  an  account  of  his 
•rrivil  at  Long's,  and  the  Evening  Gazette  would  no- 
tice hit  appearance  at  tkfite  given  by  the  king  of  Bel- 
gian. He  once  made  up  a  party,  a  pio  nic  to  Rirh- 
''wnd.on  the  Thames — on  the  morning  of  muster,  a 
letter  was  received  from  him,  with  the  Doncoster  pofcl 
niari[,  requesting  a  polite  excusal— yet  he  joined  the 
P^f^  at  the  supper-table,  on  their  return  to  London. 

When  I  was  on  ihe  point  of  returning  to  America, 
I  offered  to  take  his  letters  to  his  friends — my  services 
were  kindly  accepted,  and  a  dozen  or  so  of  missives 
were  given  to  my  care.  He  informed  me  that  he  was 
*^t  to  visit  Russia  in  the  suite  of  an  English  envoy, 
ud  woaUl  most  probably  remain  from  home  during 


the  whole  of  the  ensuing  year.  In  due  time,  I  landed 
at  New  York,  visited  my  friends,  and  aAer  a  few  dajra* 
unavoidable  delay,  extracted  Jones's  letters  from  my 
trunks,  and  dropped  them  in  at  the  poAt-oflice  aperture. 
As  I  was  strolling  leisurely  up  Broadway,  I  saw, 
though  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  sight,  the  well 
known  face  of  my  ubiquitous  friend,  with  a  cigar 
stuck  knowingly  between  his  lips,  and  his  hat  impu- 
dently cocked  on  the  back  of  bis  head,  staring  with 
the  tnnuyied  air  of  a  traveller,  from  one  of  the  lower 
windows  of  the  Astor  House. 

He  quitted  me  for  a  tour  through  the  Canadaa,  yet 
sufficient  time  for  his  traj^  had  barely  elapsed,  b^ 
fore  I  received  a  letter  from  an  acquaintance  at  New 
Orleans,  informing  me  that  my  eld  college  chum,  Jones; 
was  a  prodigious  favorite  in  the  fiuhionable  circles  of 
thai  city.  I  have  two  friends  who  will  separately 
swear  to  seeing  him,  one  at  Jamaica,  and  the  other  at 
Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  same  week,  while  hia 
aunt  asserts  that  he  did  not  leave  PhiUdelphia  till  two 
dajrs  aAer  the  date  sworn  to  by  the  rival  seers.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  explain  the  inptery  of  his  whereaboutv 
— 1  relate  what  I  know,  and  what  I  have  heard— the 
latter  may  be  incongruous  in  its  details,  but  a  small 
allowance  for  the  excitement  of  the  narraton  will 
make  all  square. 

William  Jones  has  been  absent  from  home,  upoi 
his  last  trip,  for  more  than  a  twelve  month.  He  startadL 
to  visit  the  fiAh  division  of  the  globe,  and  determined 
to  cross  the  whole  of  the  Australian  continent,  from 
the  English  penal  settlement  on  the  coast  vrashed  by 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria 
and  the  fairy  islands  of  the  Coral  Sea.  He  wished  to 
explore  the  secrets  of  the  gigantic  lagoons  that  absorb 
the  waters  of  the  Macquarie  and  other  streams  of  mag- 
nitude that  irrigate  the  boundless  plains  of  that  un- 
known land— -he  resolved  to  overcome  the  formidable 
barrier  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  penetrate  into 
the  recesses  of  the  arid  wastes  beneath  the  tropical 
line. 

We  have  received  information  of  his  arrival  at 
Swan  River;  yet  Captain  Coffin,  of  the  Nantucket 
whaler,  Enterprise,  declares  that  he  saw  Jones  aboard 
the  Dexterity  barque,  in  Beh ring's  Straits,  as  clerk  or 
supercargo;  and  the  last  advices  from  China  affirm 
that  an  enterprising  young  American,  named  William 
Junes,  had  succeeded  in  penetrating  into  the  interior 
of  the  celestial  city,  and  was  deep  in  the  favor  of  Fi*to, 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  Brother  of  the  Moon,  and 
Uncle  to  the  Seven  Stars. 

Miles  Dotterez* 
Boston ,  October,  1637. 

«%  Since  writing  the  above,  I  am  assured  that  my 
friend  Ubiquity  Bill,  has  just  returned  from  Florida* 
and  is  now  in  the  city,  with  the  scalp  of  an  Indian 
slain  by  him  in  the  last  engagement 

M.  D. 
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THE, DEATH     OP     WOLFE. 


BT      Mill       JANE      H.      W1I«LIAM8,       OF       BKLLEFONTK,      FINN 


**  Tki§  yeung  ofltoer,  (WoIfeO^u&Ily  diitfngvislwd  fbr*  to  bravery  and  aMiable  qualltiea,  tod  ibe  Briti 
lial  trooptto  victory  before  the  walto  ef  Quebec,  and  fell  in  tlie  mement  of  tuccaai.**— Grimbhaw*8  Ukit 


Fa&  from  the  green  hilli  of  thy  native  land, 

Thy  last  ligh  with  the  battle  clang  was  blended — 

Ko  mother  watched  thee,  and  no  sieter  hand, 
Young  warrior,  on  thy  dying  momenta  tended ; 

Thy  only  canopy  the  boandleea  aky, 

Thy  only  dirge  the  about  of  victory ! 

And  thoa  did'et  periah  nobly,  and  moit  brave. 
With  the  proud  fame  a  soldier  lovei  before  thee ; 

Borne  fiom  the  battle  to  thine  early  grave, 
While  fiune  her  laurel  lc)pif  waa  holding  o*er  thee ; 

Aa  the  glad  shout  triumphantly  paned  on 

From  rank  to  rank,  **  they  fly !  the  day  is  woo  !*' 

And  thoa  didft  pan,  un'nounced  to  death*!  dark  night 
When  the  dread  envoy  from  the  foe  had  found 
thee; 
Wo  for  the  brave!  thy  brethren  of  the  fight 

With  saddened  hearta  and  dim  eyes  gather  *roand 
thee! 
When  stem  hearts  melt  and  many  a  tear  drop  steals, 
Tells  it  not  grief  which,  language  ne'er  reveals  7 


Thou  hast  thy  meed,  the  hero's  meed  is  tl 
Thy  name  recorded  in  the  book  of  glor] 

The  laurel  leaf  thy  memory  doth  entwine 
Emblaxoned— chronicled  in  song  and  s 

And  few  there  be,  who  boast  with  thee  a 

In  fame's  proud  dome,  can  equal  virtue's 

Quebec's  fair  domes  bear  record  of  thy  foi 

Proud  Montmorenci  on  its  bosom  bean 

Orleans'  green  Isle  doth  speak,  and  Abrah 

On  its  piled  rocks  and  frowning  height 

it. 

And  free  bom  men  within  their  hearts  d( 

An  altar  to  thy  memory  still  and  deep. 

Rest,  soldier,  rest ;  the  war  cry  wakes  th< 
Nor  the  loud  trumpet  breaks  thy  calm 

Yet  is  thy  grave  a  consecrated  spot 
Where  many  a  brave  deed  done,  brij 
throws. 

Sweet  be  thy  slumber  in  the  narrow  cell, 

And  aoft  thy  pillow !     Soldier,  fore  thee  i 


THE    ARAB     TO     HIS     STEED 


BT       MISS       C  B.      WATERMAN. 


Come  forth,  my  proud  Arabian,  the  swelling  sounds  of 

war 
peal  loudly  on  die  momiog  air,  from  crimson'd  fields 

afor; 
Tom  hack  thy  wild  and  flowing  mane,  the  foeman's 

vaunting  cry 
Can  bring  no  terrors  to  thy  heart — no  dimness  to  thine 

eye. 

*Mid  thousand  coursers  on  the  plain,  tho'  wing'd  with 
lightning  speed,  * 

I've  seen  thee  foremost  in  the  ranks,  my  brave,  fleet- 
footed  steed,  . 

Undaunted  'mrag  a  hostile  band,  thy  proud,  defying 
neigh 

Sent  horror  to  the  craven  hearts  that  lin'd  thine  on- 
ward way. 

With  tiny  hands,  my  gallant  iteed,  I've  stroked  thine 

arching  neck, 
And  many  a  childish  garland  wnath'd,  thy  king-like 

hemdlodeck; 


I've  taught  thee  to  a  nursling's  touch  th 

to  bow. 
And  cheer'd  thee  With  a  manly  strength 

battle's  brow. 

Come  forth,  my  proud  Arabian — imps 

lay, 
I  see  thee  madly  paw  the  earth,  I  hear 

neigh ; 
Come  forth~-thy  prancing  hoof  is  arm' 

for  the  toil, 
The  Arab  rider  and  his  steed  fight  for 

soil. 

One  bound — I  clasp  thy  panting  sidei 

heaving  heart, 
And  yet,  ere  night'^perchance,  perchane 

steed,  we  part ; 
It  matters  not— away,  away,  we  battle  lb 
So  that  the  Arab  and  hia  Kead,  mKf  i 

grave. 
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THE    AUTOBIOGRAPHY    OF    A    PROUD     MAN. 


BT      WILLIAM      E.      BURTON. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIRST. 

It  maydofoo#: 
Pride  haUi  no  allur  glua  to  show  itielf 
But  pride. 

I  UfT  college  At  the  age  of  Mventeen.  The  death 
of  my  fiither  had  canted  an  eventful  difierence  in  my 
worldlj  aflaiis;  i  waa  aaddenly  awakened  from  a 
dnun  of  wealth  and  independence  to  the  aad  reality 
of  poTerty^and  the  oonaequent  necevity  of  immediate 
cnpioyment  My  father  had  apeculated  beyond  hit 
cipitd,  and,  unable  to  atandnhe  ahock  of  rain,  or  buflet 
&•  wiTet  of  adveraity,  he  had  airnk  in  the  Voriex  of 
&•  wreck. 

My  mother,  the  kindeat  and  the  beat,  wat  dependant 
QD  my  exeztiont  for  her  tupport ;  I  wai  forced  to  under* 
likt  the  taak,  though  ray  pride  revolted  at  the  thought : 
fcr  I  VKM  proad !  fantattically,  ttupidly,  proud.  My 
■other  had  encouraged  my  romantic  notiont  of  gen- 
tility;! not  only  detpiaed  the  unintellectuality  of  mer. 
cuuile  punuita,  but  dreaded,  aa  debasing  and  soul- 
withering,  the  touch  of  any  implement!  connecled  with 
nooey  making,  either  at  a  profeaaion  or  a  trade. 

1  was  offered  an  eligible  situation  in  the  counting 
^MM  of  my  father'a  moat  intimate  friend.  I  consider- 
ed  the  ofler  to  be  an  intuit ;  and  commented  in  strong 
lugoage  on  the  intended  degradation.  With  a  bitter 
■^,  the  merchant  atked  my  pardon ;  he  regretted 
^  mistake,  but  wat  not  aware  of  the  strength  of  my 
^  account.  He  left  ut,  and  we  lott  an  excellent 
tlnngh  httty  friend.  A  rich  old  broker  offered  to 
**taUiih  me  in  butineas,  and,  requiring  only  personal 
*^ty,  exact  but  a  moderate  interett  on  ca«h  ad- 
^■ooed.  I  rudely  told  the  good  old  man  that  I  would 
*i>otr  starve.  My  mother,  with  a  parent's  fondness 
*Biwered  every  proposal  by  requiring  thai  ray  inclina- 
^  ifaoald  be  conaulted ;  and,  in  accordance  with 
^  inclination,  every  friendly  offer  wat  refuted,  till 
^  Were  gradually  left  alone,  in  poverty  and  pride,  to 
^  impoatibiliti^,  and  tatte  the  heart^ickeningt  and 
""^kiogs  of  penuriout  retpectability. 

1  hid,  daring  college  leiture,  found  amutement.in 
"ttehiog  the  lineamenta  of  variout  pertonagea,  memben 
^  oar  circle.  I  had  a  quick  eye  and  a  ready  hand, 
^  my  portraitt,  for  to  in  courtety  were  the  daubinga 
**^,  generally  poaaetsed  something  of  a  resemblance. 
^Wiite  to  the  humble  lodging,  into  which  we  had 
'^BKived  after  my  fiither's  death,  waa  the  residence 
^  •  tradeaman  whote  ttore  waa  located  in  one  of  the 
l*iocipal  ttreett  of  the  city;  one  of  hit  children,  a 
^ely,  laughing  girl,  about  two  yeara  of  age,  frequent- 
7  ttliacted  my  attention.  A  meny  twinkle  of  the 
^  tnd  a  eooatant  anile  beaulifnlly  lighted  up  the 
^diaiteofehildhood'aAatoraa,  and  ringlata  of  light 
'  A^  hair  enriad  o?ar  bar  raand  and  chubby  ahoul- 


dert.  Her  appearance  came  in  beautiful  contratt  with 
the  marked  and  swarthy  features  and  African  head- 
gear of  her  negro  nurse.  I  was  struck  with  the  pic- 
ture i  and  sketched  it  one  morning  on  a  piece  of  panel, 
coloring  and  finishing  it  at  my  leisure. 

The  child,  a  favorite  with  my  mother,  was  brought 
into  my  room,  to  tee  if  she  would  recognise  the  like- 
nest  of  her  nurse.  The  negro  girl  wat  delighted,  and 
blaaoned  forth  the  ttory.  The  loan  of  baby'^  picture 
wat  requetted,  that  father  might  tee  the  likenett. 
The  next  day  produced  a  letter,  requesting  permtssion 
to  retain  the  picture,  and  enclosing  twenty  dollars,  its 
ettimated  value,  with  an  offer  of  the  like  turn  for  the 
portrait  of  every  member  of  the  family.  I  wat  from 
home  when  this  well-meant  epittle  arrived,  bftt,  hav- 
ing perused  it  on  my  return,  my  pride  took  alarm*  and 
I  detired  that  the  merchant  should  be  informed  that  I 
was  no  hireling  dauber,  and  the  cash  be  immediately 
returned.  That  was  impossible;  ray  poor  parent  had 
hailed  this  opening  to  a  respectable  profession  with 
delight ;  had  personally  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  our 
neighbor ;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  twenty  dollars 
had  been  expended  in  supplying  the  wants  of  our 
little  household,  and  in  procuring  the  actual  necessariea 
of  life. 

Repayment  being  impracticable,  I  gulped  down  my 
pride,  and,  forced  by  fell  necessity,  painted  the  other 
portraits.  My  friends  again  rallied  round  me ;  my 
industry  was  rewarded-— and  when  the  first  year  of^ 
my  mother's  widowhood  had  expired,  1  had  the  heart- 
felt pleasure  of  seeing  h6r  in  comparative  retpecta- 
bility and  comfort,  the  result  of  my  exertions  indepen- 
dently and  honestly  applied. 

Almost  the  only  intimacy  which  I  had  formed  at 
college  wat  with  Gerard  Hajme,  a  young  ttudent  from 
New  England.  He  teemed  devotedly  attached  to  me ; 
toliciting,  nay,  demanding  my  friendship  by  many  acts 
of  kindness  fvhich,  eventually,  thawed  my  haughty 
dispoftiioo,  and  I  condescended  to  receive  him  as  my 
friend.  In  answer  to  a  letter  that  1  bad  tent  to  him 
at  college,  describing  my  change  in  life  and  subsequent 
intentions,  I  received  the  following  warm-hearted 
effusion:— 

"  Dear  Franks- Your  letter  has  sensibly  affected 
ne — I  cannot  describe  how  much,  till  we  personally 
indulge  in  that  communion  which  your  absence  has 
*o  distreasingly  interrupted.  The  same  post  that  de- 
livered your  missive,  brought  me  a  letter  from  my 
beloved  sister,  Maria ;  she  is  most  unpleasantly  situa- 
ted— compelled  by  the  will  of  my  late  uncle,  our  fa- 
raily'a  benefactor,  to  be  married  ere  she  attains  the 
age  of  eighteen,  or  suffer  the  whole  Qf  hit  imraenae 
fortune  to  patt  into  the  handa  of  atrangera.  My  uncle 
married  late  in  Ufo  \  bat,iiM2kui%%\MA  <dDSMMt>MR«fift 
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enthiuifutic  in  Iiis  a'imiralion  of  early  wedlock.  My 
sister'  is  within  n  few  weeks  of  (he  ago  whinh  my 
uncle  imagined  lo  \te  iho  hymeneal  ultimatum,  nnd 
her  heart  is  yei  untouched.  Her  chance  of  wealth  ik 
well  known,  ami  Marin  writes  me  word  that  she  in 
enviro[>cd  with  beaux.  I  hope  nhc  will  he  cautious 
in  her  choice,  for  we  arc  all  the  world  to  one  another 
in  the  way  ofrelativcn;  and  I  should  bo  sorry  lo  lose 
the  companionship  of  such  a  girl,  by  resigning  her  to 
any  one  unable  to  appreciate  her  value. 

**  F'ronk,  run  homo  with  me,  and  pasa  a  raontli,  be- 
fore yoa  settle  down  for  ever  to  that  face-making  pro- 
fession you  have  chosen.  I  wish  you  to  see  Maria — 
to  love  ber,  if  you  can  ,*  and  marry  her,  if  she  will. 

**  1  have  oHen  said  that  you  were  much  alike  in 
fealuresi  thoughts,  and  manners;  and  partieularly  in 
that  determined  spirit  of  independence  which,  through 
much  indulgence,  has  resulted  in  indomitable  pride. 
I  mean  not  to  offend  you,  recollect.  I  have  told  her 
the  lame,  and  have  hod  her  cherry  lipa  in  pouting 
projection  for  many  days  together,  in  reward  for  my 
candor. 

"  I  shall  be  wiih  you  to-morrow.  Trusting  that  you 
will  deem  my  communication  entirely  oonfidential, 
**  I  remain,,  my  dear  Frank, 
•*  Yours,  truly, 

''Gerard  Hay.nb. 

"July,  182-; 

I  accepted  this  ir'^j'osil  without  n  second  thought; 
the  idea  of  certain  independence  almost  turned  my 
brain.  A  well  regulated  mind  would  have  scorned 
the  thought  of  marri.ige  as  a  meons  of  wealth  alonci 
but  my  pride  conquered  the  whis|>erings  of  honor;  and, 
in  imagination,  I  already  (rranped  her  fortune,  and  <Mice 
more  sUxmI  above  iho  world. 

I  accompanied  my  friend  to  his  homo.  Maria  Hayne 
was  a  beauty  of  the  first  cla^s.  I  loved  her  from  the 
moment  I  beheld  her.  Her  oval  countenance  ond 
dark  complexion  reminded  me  of  the  peerless  belles 
of  old  Cudlile ;  her  elegantly  arched  brows  gave  a 
graceful  sofrnesri  to  the  fire  of  her  dark  hazel  eyed. 
Her  brown  hnir,  smoothed  over  a  well  f^hoped  lore- 
)iead,  hung,  in  love-enfolding  ringleln.  on  the  pcnch- 
like  blo(»m  of  her  cheeks.  Description  cannot  paint 
the  )x*auty  of  her  snu:ll,  but  playful  n;oulh ;  nor  dcjiict 
the  proce'ul  elegnnco  of  her  swan-like  neck.  Loveru 
have  de8cri?H"l  their  nii.it res.- rs ;  jiainters  Imvo  sha- 
dowed forth  the  churnis  of  goddcsifCR ;  nnd  scul^ilors 
have  embodied  ihcir  wonderful  idcniiiicb — but  1  Iind 
never  gnzod  on  living  beauty  like  Maria  Ilayne,  and 
my  heart  itistantly  nckr.owlcdgcd  her  sovereignly,  as 
I  lM)wed  bef<»re  her  f-hri.'ie. 

Maria  wos  playful  ns  the  graceful  fawn.  Seldom 
could  I  entice  her  into  serious  conversation ;  and, 
although  I  WAS  gratified  in  obseAMUg  tiiat  my  atten- 
tions were  always  welcome,  yet  the  vivacity  of  her 
disposition  continually  prevented  a  positive  declaration 
of  my  love.  But  the  affectionate  Gerard  frequently 
congratulated  me  on  my  suceeaa  with  hit  wayward 
Birter,.juid  I  complacently  viewed  nyaalf  at  the  fatore 
hoabaml  of  Um  lovely  Maria,  and  waiHi  oT  ali  bar 


We  Here  rambling, one delightfol  inmmer  evenini 
through  the  intricacies  of  a  belt  of  Ibreat  akirting  ill 
Hayne  estate,  when  the  lively  girl  began  a  afirict 
review  (»f  her  various  lovers,  and  connented  in  tb 
severest  terms  upon  the  apparent  venality  of  the 
motives.  My  cursed  pride  revolted  at  the  remote 
chance  of  an  implied  insinuation,  and,  suddenly  ceasii 
my  usual  tone  of  familiar  aflection,  I  inqnirad  if  AC 
Hayne  suspected  me  of  hiercenary^ntentiona. 

Maria  fixed  upon  me  a  penetrating  glance,  ^ 
mildly  said:  "  Never  till  now,  Frank;  yoar  pre^ 
confusion  is  the  effect  of  conviction.  Tour  conaci^in 
accuses  you  of  the  paltry  motives  that  first  impelle 
you  to  seek  my  acquaintance— bat,  never  mind;, 
forgive  you,  for  I  believe  that  yoa  now  pnter  wm^aai 
not  my  estate. 

"  That  question,  madam,  may  Tory  soon  be  resolved,* 
said  I,  in  my  most  dignified  style.  '  # 

*'  Nay,  now,  Frank,  do  not  look  ao  aalky.  Toi 
would  not  have  me,  simple  girl  as  I  am,  antw  iri9 
competition  with  a  bunch  of  real  eatate  big 
for  the  ground  plot  of  six  cities,  or  oppoae  my 
sions  to  the  beauties  of  stock  secaritiea.'* 

"  There  is  no  need  to  parade  a  deacription  of  yov 
wool  lb.  madam.**  snid  I.  "  Your  inainnatkNa  M 
thoroughly  underetood." 

Why  should  I  dwell  upon  this  fatal  instance  of  Bf 
besotted  pride  ?  The  warm-hearted  girl  exerted  h» 
self  to  remove  the  effects  of  her  badinage,  bat  lay  ifr 
ordinate  self  esteem  despised  her  explanation,  and,  Ifln 
a  brute,  I  walked  haughtily  away,  leaving  her  lo  r^ 
turn  thmugh  the  forest  by  herself. 

Gerard  Hayne,  when  made  acqoatnted  with  f 
precipitancy,  excrtetl  every  poraibte  meana  of  recfla* 
ciliation ;  but  my  obdurate  pride  refused  to  make  tbt 
slightCMt  actiuiescence.  One  of  my  rivals  told  meefi 
speech  made  by  Marin,  that  set  my  heart  in  fltaei> 
••  Toll  the  painter,"  said  the  playful  girl,  *•  that  if  be 
confesses  his  fault,  and  begs  for  pardon,  I  will  empkqf 
him  to  paint  my  portrait,  and  endeavor  to  pemwk 
the  rc5)t  of  my  beaux  to  patronitw  him  with  theii 
custom." 

When  this  speech  was  reported  to  me,  I  foamed  a 
the  nioiiih,  nnd  swore  that  I  would  have  deadly  re 
\ciigc  for  the  damning  iri»u1t.  Pride,  for  the  muioenl 
conquered  love;  and  hate,  black,  revengeful  hate, lod 
{Hiiri(cshiuii  ofiny  heart.  I  removed  from  the  Hail, an* 
tra\clied  <m  t')  New  York  ere  I  condescended  to  if 
form  (]t'rard  of  my  dt'iKirturo.  My  letter  was  insol 
ingly  CMid  ;  nnd  I  cnflived,  in  bank  bill«,  the  estimate 
expense  of  my  l>onrd  during  my  sojourn,  according  1 
the.chnrgcs  of  the  Br>Hnn  and  New  York  hotels. 

ThiH  art  of  wicked,  mad-brained  pride,  almost  ban 
my  viulkt  of  its  eoiiteniM;  but  I  had  satisOed  myoala 
tation,  and  evinced,  \^hat  I  painfully  felttu  be  antra 
my  perfect  independence  of  pecuniary  results.  1  r 
solved  also  lo  remain  in  New  York  till  my  apiriia  r 
sumed  their  usual  tone,  and  I  should  be  onabM 
face  my  parent  with  w*onted  calmneaa. 

On  a  gala  evening,  1  enierpd  one  of  the  pvblie  p 
dena  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  hoping  in  Ibe  bv 
ling  crowd  to  rab  off  the  morbU  eicil 
which  I  laberad.    The  varied  mum  of  the 
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■Uncted  my  Altention ;  the  jovial  faces  of  the 

▼iitui  aeemed  to  loften  the  aaperity  of  my  feolingv» 

and  I  «Dtaml  with  unmual  alacrity  into  ihe  amuse- 

nfob  of  the  hour.    A  merry-voiced  damsel  excited 

njr  notice.    She  waa  not  very  beautiful — her  ill- 

ibriDed  mouth  and  snub  nose  were  but  poorly  com- 

by  the  twinkle  of  her  small  but  pirrcing  eyes. 

was  flaantingly  attired,  but  an  appearance  of  ex* 

otfMve  good  humor  seemed  to  pervade  every  action, 

her  ready  laugh  attested  her  enjoyment  of  the 


Whilst  gazing  at  a  flight  of  rockets,  she  fell,  or 

picteoded  to  (all  into  my  arms.    Recovering,  in  great 

coofimon,  she  apologised  with  ready  phrase  fur  the 

accidental  slip,  which  was  owing,  as  she  declared,  to 

tbc  ioequalities  of  the  ground.    A  lively  conversation 

enmed— «he  was  wonderfully  deferential  and  polite — 

and  1  obtained  permission,  while  seeing  her  home,  to 

mccompany  her  to  the  theatre  on  the  succeeding  night. 

I  ihould  be  happy  to  draw  a  veil  over  this  part  of 

my  eventful  life— to  hide  the  weakness  of  my  erring 

nalnrs  from  my  friends,  and  keep  concealed  the  po- 

tcory  of  my  sorry  pride.    This  girl,  vulgar,  ignorant, 

and  eoane— without  the  slightest  adventiiiuus  aid, 

euepling  a  decent  figure  and  a  profusion  of  light 

fnsiy  hair,  so  won  upon  my  aflfection  by  flattering  my 

pride,  that  tho  delicaio  and  high  minded  Maria  wao, 

ibratiine,  forgotten  in  the  specious  delight  of  an  insi- 

antiog  tongue. 

•  A  few  weeks,  devoted  to  the  cosily  round  of  thea- 
tni,|aidens,  boating  parties,  and  country  trips,  soon 
•tbuuled  th^  remainder  of  my  funds.  My  mother 
hid  written  to  me  from  our  humble  residence  on  the 
Ml  of  the  Delaware,  for  a  fresh  supply  of  cash,  but 
1  mi  BnaUe  to  answer  her  demands.  My  false  and 
Mm  pride  allowed  me  to  submit  to  tho  degradation 
of  ibiaioing  a  temporary  supply  from  the  pawnbroker, 
<■  tke  security  of  my  watch  and  my  diamond  breast 
pill  ia  preference  to  soliciting  help  from  the  compa- 
■iaa  of  my  father. 

1  knew  that  tlie  time  allotted  to  Maria  Ilayno  for 
^  ttnniaation  of  her  celibacy  by  her  uncle's  will, 
V'Mldioon  expire;  I  knew  that  Gerard  was  not  rich 
*<Mgli  quietly  to  resign  tho  immense  fortune  of  his 
I  iciMive,  and  I  knew  that  Maria  was  but  too  rca<ly  to 
^i^e  her  darling  brother.  I  anticipated,  therefore. 
*•  reception  of  a  message  from  Genrd,  requesting  me 
'*'*ttim  to  tho  Hall,  and  accept  tho  hand  of  his  fair 
•Jul  acalihy  sister. 

1  wu  sauntering  down  Droad  way  one  q?iict  evening, 
viihmy  new  ncqunintancc,  who  had  decked  herself  in 
^biliocnts  of  every  color  in  tho  rainbow,  when  my 
'^i  was  attracted  by  the  noainess  of  a  carriage  and 
P^t  evidently  containing  a  bridal  party.  The  lady, 
^led  in  white,  turned  her  head  as  the  vehicle 
PMMd  me,  and  I  beheld,  distinctly,  the  features  of  my 
*dind  Maria. 

Who  waa  her  huaband  ?  when  were  they  married  ? 
'-kfl  my  partner  in  the  street,  and  rushed  from  tavern 
^lavmi.  and  lore  the  papen  into  shreds  in  my  anxiety 
^diKOfvtr  •  DOtioe  of  the  wedding.  My  search  was, 
fea  tiae,  Jb  fun«« lad  cuae  into  the  reading  room 
^li^  •  pik  €f  JEHMtm  iieiii|MipanfiKMii  tb»  jNMt  oflke. 


r  picked  up  the  latent  dale,  and  read  tho  announce- 
ment of  the  marriage  of  Miss  Maria  Ilayno  to  Mr. 
Stephen  Brorketr,  of  Rhcdo  Island. 

My  outraged  pride  burst  oil  bounds.  She  hnd  dared 
to  accuse  me  of  mercenary  conduct ;  yet,  to  spcnre  her 
uncle's  wealth,  she  hnd  Bncrificed  herself  to  oge  and 
fat  stupidity.  Brockett  was  furty  yonrs  old — ho  was 
a  quiet  good  naturcd  fool,  without  a  positive  quality 
under  heaven. 

I  soon  resolved  upon  my  rourso.  I  was  determined 
that  she — the  false  Maria — should  not  long  triumph 
over  my  weakness;  but,  like  all  revengeful  people,  I 
injured  no  one  but  myfolf 

I  ran  to  my  garden  beauty,  and,  pretending  the  most 
violent  attachment,  proposed  instant  marriage.  De- 
ceived by  the  gentility  of  my  manners,  the  quiet  re- 
spectability of  my  dress,  and  the  apparent  command 
of  money  that  I  enjoyed,  she  imagined  that  she  waa 
making  an  excellent  connexion,  and  gave  a  willing 
consent.  Tho  next  day's  papers  anrMunced  my  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Catherine  Bishop,  eldest  daughter  of 
Colonel  Bifhop,  of  Maseachusetts. 

My  prido  was  appeased.  [  was  married  almost  as 
soon  as  the  {H^rfldious  Maria.  She  had  not  triumphed 
over  me,  for  1  had  boldly  disployed  my  freedom  from 
all  interoiired  motives — [  had  equalled  her  in  the 
public  exhibition  of  personal  indifTerence — but  I  had 
leagued  myself  to  inf-iniy  and  sorrow. 


CHAPTER  THE  SECOND. 

For  what  is  wedlock  forced,  but  a  hell ! 
Aa  rge  of  diiiCf>rd,  and  coatiaval  utriff:. 

SUAKBPIARB. 

My  poverty  drove  mo  from  the  scene  of  my  imagi- 
nary triumph,  without  the  possibility  of  giving  tho 
inconstant  Maria  a  parting  glance.  I  landed  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  our  humhl^  dwelling,  with 
my  gaudily  drest  bride  upon  my  arm,  hut  with  scarcely 
Qi  dollar  in  my  pocket.  My  worthy  parent  gazed  with 
surprise  upon  tho  daughter  I  had  brought  home,  but 
reeeived  her  with  expressions  of  a fToctionatc  welcome, 
as  the  bride  of  her  only  son. 

When  an  opportunity  ofTered,  my  mother  fondly 
hiamcil  me  lor  my  precipitate  match,  but,  hoping  for 
tho  best,  inquircti  alfout  tho  ref'pcrtabiiity  of  the  family 
of  my  wife.  I  could  givo  no  answer;  her  father'^: 
Mfinio  had  not  been  correctly  stated  in  the  papers — it 
was  merely  a  piilirS  my  prido.  IIovv  had  t-hc  gnined 
my  liearl?  I  was  ashamed  to  sny  tliat  1  hid  been  flat- 
tered into  a  sickly  fondness,  and  hnd  married  through 
revenge.  I  could  not  point  out  the  ncromplishment.s 
of  my  wife,  for  tihe  ivns  desititulo  of  the  commonest 
acquisition.  I  could  iK>t  praiise  her  intellect,  for  her 
diction  waa  vulgar  and^common  place — and  her  lack. 
of  beauty  was  freely  descanted  on  by  my  ixiortifled 
parent 

My  wife  scrupled  not  to  express  her  astonishment 
at  the  meanness  of  our  habitation ;  and  plainly  gave 
me  to  understand  that  she  regretted  having  thrown 
herself  away  apon  a  beggar.  A  few  daya  auffieed  tA 
wear  tway  6v«&  the  a^^tannett  ^  t«ii0kx;i&Al  ite 
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accuaed  me  of  swiDdling  her  into  marriage  under  the 
false  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  when  I  wai  but  a 
half-starved  paiiit»r.  Her  violent  language  severely 
pained  my  venerable  parent ;  and  my  pride,  smarting 
under  iho  ubioquy  I  had  myself  inflicted,  rendered  my 
life  supremely  miserable. 

Shortly  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  year  of  my 
marriage,  my  wife  presented  me  with  a  boy.  I  had 
hoped  that  the  softness  of  maternal  cares  would  eflect 
some  little  melioration  in  her  conduct,  but  the  child 
was  looked  upon  as  a  hindrance  to  her  gadding  pro- 
pensitieo,  and  was  shortly  resigned  to  the  attention  of 
hiB  grandmother.  Under  her  care,  my  boy  throve 
well,  and  I  found  the  little  fellow  gradually  winding 
round  my  heart,  and  robbing  my  cup  of  life  of  some 
portion  of  its  bitters. 

With  the  utmost  exertions,  I  could  scarcely  keep 
the  demon  want  from  my  fireside.  My  immediate 
friends  were  soon  supplied  with  portraits,  and  my 
pride  would  not  allow  me  to  solicit  patronage  from 
strangers.  My  mother  severely  felt  the  disadvantage- 
ous match  I  had  so  childishly  hurried  into,  and  pined 
over  the  blasted  prospects  of  her  beloved  son.  She 
died,  in  a  few  years,  heart-broken,  and  despairing. 

My  wife  openly  rejoiced  at  the  old  woman's  death, 
as  she  kindly  phrased  it,  and  immediately  insisted  on 
removing  from  the  dull  cottage  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
recommended  that  I  should  try  my  luck  as  an  artist 
in  New  York.  I  attended  to  her  wishes,  and  estab- 
lished myself  in  a  small  house  in  an  obscure  nook, 
in  the  upper  portion  of  that  city.  But  my  removal 
made  matters  worre  than  before.  The  idle  and  dis- 
solute persons  who  were  formerly  companions  of  my 
wife,  again  crowded  round  her,  and  incited  us  to  juin 
them  in  their  vulgar  abominations  of  tavern  balls, 
garden  MAicerts,and  other  excuses  for  public  gadding. 
My  pocket  was  too  poor  to  afford  such  frivolities,  and 
my  time  was  too  precious  to  waste.  After  a  few  de- 
nials, my  wife  tefused  to  succumb  tu  my  determina- 
tion, and  frequently  left  me,  in  open  defiance,  and 
passed  half  the  night  away  from  her  husband  and  her 
child. 

I  remonstrated,  threatened,  and  implored,  but  all  in 
vain.  My  proud  heart  quailed  beneath  this  treatment, 
but  I  turned  to  the  ohild  of  my  affections,  and  found 
solace  in  the  cheerfulness  of  his  innocent  prattle. 

Let  me  be  brief  in  the  narration  of  my  disgrace.  A 
mechanic,  of  low  habits,  frequented  my  house  in  my 
absence,  and  frequently  accompanied  my  wife  in  her 
visits  to  the  play.  lie  was  a  down-looking,  thick- 
lipped,  pock-frcttcd  scoundrel,  and  an  object  of  my 
undisguised  abhorrence.  I  was  sitting  with  my  dear 
child  upon  my  knee,  waiting  for  the  return  of  ray  wife 
from  a  fancy  ball,  and  watching  from  the  open  parlor 
window  the  gradual  breaking  of  the  young  day,  when 
my  wife  burst  into  the  room,  and  throwing  herself 
upon  the  floor,  ucnt  into  violent  hysterics.  When  I 
succeeded  in  bringing  her  to  her  senses,  she  informed 
me  that  in  her  way  home  she  had  been  grossly  in- 
sulted by  this  Shoard,  for  so  was  the  niffian  named, 
and  had  barely  escaped  with  honor.  I  seized  a  stick, 
and  rushed  out,  but  the  neighborhood  was  free  from 
9iragght9.    But  my  oatraged  pride  demanded  retri- 


bution ;  I  insisted  open  knowing  the  fellow'a  ban 
that  I  might  have  instant  revenge.  She  told  me  ih 
he  lived  at  Brooklyn,  whither  he  waa  doobdes  goa 
I  sallied  forth,  determined  on  revenge,  bat  after  sa?^ 
ral  hours  fruitless  search,  1  relumed,  weened  and  ^ 
gusted,  to  my  home. 

When  I  opened  the  door  of  my  humble  dwellaii^. 
was  surprised  to  find  the  parlora  naked  and  eaijiff 
The  chairs,  carpets,  tables,  and  other  appointBHit 
were  gone.  I  called  aloud,  but  was  not  answeisd.  i 
rushed  upstairs — the  best  part  of  the  bedding  WM 
gone,  and  open  drawen  and  cupboards  attettd  tlM 
completion  of  the  plunder.  My  boy  waa  anHMH 
himself  among  the  flowen  of  his  little  garden.  IcdM 
him  to  me,  and  found  that  the  riiffian  Shoard  had  i^ 
moved  every  article  worth  taking,  and  that  ny  wiii 
had  accompanied  him  in  his  departure. 

The  iron  entered  my  soul,  and  I  gave  myself  op  ii 
despair. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 

There's  not  an  accent  of  that  tender  voke^ 
There's  not  a  day-beam  of  Ihose  sun-bright  eyes. 
Nor  paiisinfi^  gmile,  nor  melancholy  erase, 
Nor  thought  half  ntter'd,  feeling  balf-beuay*d, 
Vor  glance  of  kindess;  no,  nor  fentlest  loach 
Of  thai  dear  hand  in  amity  extended. 
That  e'er  was  lost  to  me ;  that,  ireasar'd  wdl. 
And  oft  recall'd,  dwells  not  upon  my  soul. 
Like  sweetest  aiuBic  beard  at  summer's  eve. 

Mas.  Jamomk. 

The  endearments  of  my  boy  rouaed  me  from  ■] 
lethargy,  but  I  could  not  shake  off  the  despoodeney  0 
mind  that  afilected  me,  and  seemed  to  threaten  dM 
utter  prostration  of  my  faculties.  I  reverted  to  ih< 
scenes  of  my  youth,  and  thought  of  the  proud  aipefl 
tations  of  my  father,  who  had  fondly  anlicfpated  i 
bright  career  of  glory  for  his  only  child.  Then  did  . 
curse  the  silly  pride  that  tompted  me  to  ontnge  lb 
feelings  of  my  friends,  to  insult  the  love  of  the  fti 
Mario,  to  drive  the  estimable  Gerard  from  my  mIibW 
and  force  me  to  the  arms  of  ignorance  and  sin. 
envied  the  simple  rustic,  doomed  to  follow  the  ploiigh* 
tail — the  toil-worn  artisan,  who  earns  his  bread  fay  lb 
sweat  of  his  brow — or  the  humble  fisher  boy  wb 
spreads  upon  the  beach  his  shining  "prey*  laborioBBl 
torn  from  beneath  the  distant  wave. 

My  son,  nearly  five  years  of  age,  like  a  heavaot. 
comforter,  cheered  me  in  my  sad  dismay.  Hia  nam 
and  beauteous  face  Iwamed  with  love'a  expresskK 
when  he  asked  me  to  read  to  him,  or  join  him  hi  i 
game  at  play.  I  had  a  few  dollars  by  me ;  while  die 
lasted,  I  used  to  run  out  at  night  to  a  cellar  in  A 
neighborhood,  and  procure  sufficient  noarishmeat  ft 
that  evening  and  the  following  day.  When  the 
was  gone,  I  disposed  of  the  very  few  remaining 
of  furniture,  apparel,  and  books  that  the  rapacity  of  ■ 
wife  had  suflcred  to  remain.  All,  all  went  at  bu*- 
but  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  visit  any  ef  ny  m 
quaintances,  and  own  the  bitter  degradation  I  In 
been  compelled  to  ondergo.  I  aent  my  boy  to  one  I 
two  of  the  neighbors  to  bonow  imall  amna  lor  A 
pnrehaae  of  our  daily  breed.  I  waa  too  prond  M 
myaelf,  bat  I  intended  ereiy  ■upeeedhn  dey  to  nfl 
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KNBe  important  move  that  might  relieve  us  fiiim  our 
diiireH,but  I  never  could  bring  mytelf  to  decide  upon 
t^  plan,  nor  mualer  resolution  enough  to  conquer  my 
ihaiBe-iaeed  pride. 

One  morning.  I  found  mjrself  without  a  cent,  and 
Krt  the  smallest  naorsel  of  eatable  natter  was  in  the 
kwse.  I  did  not  dare  to  trouble  the  neighbors  again, 
ud  I  was  resolving  the  means  of  getting  a  breokfaBt, 
whsn  my  dear  boy  came  to  me,  and  asked  for  a  drink 
of  water.  His  eyes  were  heavy  and  inflamed,  and  his 
ikin  teemed  hot  and  feverish.  I  became  alarmed  lor 
lbs  afeiy  of  my  child.  In  the  depih  of  my  wreiched- 
BSH.  he  was  my  only  joy — my  pillar  of  light  guiding 
K6  through  the  wilderness  of  my  desolation — the  only 
bright  bit  to  cheer  me  with  its  rainbow  hues  in  the 
dsik  ind  cloudy  atmosphere  I  was  compelled  to  dwell 
in. 

I  wrapped  him  in  his  bed  rug.  and  aAer  cooling  his 
■oath  with  water,  requested  him  to  sleep  for  a  abort 
tiBM,  while  I  went  for  our  meals  for  the  day.  I  knew 
mt  where  to  go.  but  it  was  impossible  to  let  my  boy 
riwe;  smothering,  therefore,  my  pride,  I  knocked  at 
tbedoor  of  an  old  school-fellow,  and,  tending  up  my 
Bune^  rcqucAled  to  see  him.  The  eervaiit  hxikcd 
npiciously  at  my  shabby  altiro,  and  immediately  re- 
tamed  with  an  announcement  of  "  not  at  home."  I 
withdrew  dispirited,  and  repeated  my  experiment  in 
uuiher  street,  but  was  insultingly  refused  the  loan 
of  s  moderate  sum.  I  could  starve,  but  I  could  not 
lA  igain  fur  money. 

Vben  I  returned,  1  found  my  littlo  darling  in  a 
nging  fever.  I  was  alarmed,  and  would  have  sum- 
Mned  assistance,  but  knew  not  where  to  apply.  IIo 
fikOQsly  besought  me  not  to  leave  him  again.  I  sat 
4o«n  by  his  side,  and  tried  to  cheer  him  with  my 
kik,  bat  his  heavy  eyes  gave  no  sign  of  inicrest,  and 
kiiDiwered  not  to  my  observations. 

Dtrkneas  came  on.  I  had  no  candle  to  lighten  the 
Mik  chamber.  Stretching  myself,  as  usual,  on  the 
inr.aod  pillowing  my  head  u|)on  my  arm,  I  ^ank  into 
idiitiirbed  and  unreft'enhing  sleep. 

In  the  morning,  my  child  was  worte.  much  worse. 
Hit  Ufflbs  were  subjected  to  convulsive  twiirhines. 
mdiighs  and  sobs  of  pain  broke  half  Htifled  from  his 
fipii which  were  parched  and  split  by  fever.  I  knelt 
V  kit  lide,  hoping,  praying  for  a  change.  I  could 
Mbearthe  thought  of  seeing  him  die  neglected — 
iWlcoded.  I  determined  that  he  should  have  advice, 
if  I  fell  upon  my  knees  in  the  open  sirects,  and  beg- 
pd  the  charity  of  the  passers-by.  1  whir'pcrcd  to  him 
tttti  was  about  to  go  out  for  a  few  moments,  lo  fetch 
^  something  that  would  make  him  well.  He  0[)cn- 
td  his  eyes  full  upon  me,  and  seemed  about  to  cry ; 
b  breath  pufled  out  hut  and  noisome,  smelling  of  the 
pive's  decay,  ile  seized  my  hand,  and,  clasping  ii 
tB  his  breast,  turned  upon  his  side,  as  if  resolved  to 
Wd  mt  to  him  while  his  little  life  should  last. 

Nothing  disturbed  the  horror  of  my  thoughts  fur 

■hj  houn^  but  his  short,  hard  breathings,  which 

iMMd  to  increaae  in  speed  as  he  neared  his  journey's 

*^    Night  was  &st  approaching,  and  the  |#angs  of 

|cr  mn  leanng  ma  to  piecea.    1  was  pondering 

la  apptfwit  mpamWityofobiBiniagfyod,  when  I 


was  startled  by  the  sound  of  my  son*s  voice,  addressing 
me  in  his  usual  clear  and  musical  tone.  "  Foiher,  if  1 
get  quite  well  to-night,  will  you  take  me  into  the 
country  to-morrow  ?  it  is  so  dull  here,  and  I  long  to  be 
amongst  the  flowers." 

I  knew  not  what  to  say.  The  suddenness  of  the 
speech  was  not  more  surprising  than  the  manner.  I 
kissed  him,  and  promised  what  ho  asked.  He  threw 
his  arms  about  my  neck,  and  said:  *«  What  a  dear, 
father  you  are ;  how  I  do  luve  you.  I  am  almost  well 
already."  His  face  was  cool  {  and  his  eyes,  free  from 
the  fever  fire,  gradually  closed,  as  if  he  was  about  to 
fall  into  a  refreshing  sleep.  I  watched  him  till  tha 
darkness  foiled  my  sight,  when  I  glided  gently  out  of 
the  room,  my  hcort  elate  with  new-sprung  hope. 

I  seized  the  opportunity  afforded  by  his  repose,  to 
search  over  the  house  for  some  disposable  article — but 
in  vain.  I  had  parted  with  every  moveable  that  I  had 
possessed  in  the  world.  My  linen  was  all  gone.  Beds 
and  bedding,  except  the  solitary  blanket  that  my  boy 
slept  on,  had  been  sold  some  days  past ;  all  my  apparel, 
excepting  what  I  then  had  on.  My  vest — I  could 
Mpare  that.  It  wad  worn  and  old,  but  it  would  produce 
somvihing,  however  trilling.  I  pulled  it  off,  buttoned 
my  coat  over  my  tihirt;  and,  juyoubly  hastening  to  the 
{tawnbrokcr,  received  a  shilling  in  exchange.  With 
tliis  sum,  1  purchased  a  fever  powder,  a  lemon,  and 
somo  sugar;  and,  borrowing  a  lamp  from  the  oyster 
cellar  where  I  had  generally  purchased  my  provisionp, 
returned  home  gayer  in  spirit  than  I  had  fell  fur  many 
weeks.  My  boy,  my  pride,  my  all,  might  still  survive. 
Oh,  could  I  but  see  the  rufeato  bloom  of  health  once 
more  mantling  on  his  cheek.  I  would  never  more  re- 
pine. Poverty  should  conquer  pride.  If  I  could  not 
obtain  work,  I  would  beg,  borrow — God  forgive  me !  I 
thought  that  I  could  even  steal  to  feed  my  boy. 

My  hands  trembled  from  excc»8  of  joy,  as  I  prepared 
the  cooling  draught  fur  my  son.  I  gently  lifted  up  the 
latch  of  the  door,  and  entered  his  room,  ex}>ecting  to 
hear  his  dear  soft  voice  in  inquiry  as  to  my  alwence, 
and  anticipating  the  beauty  of  his  smile  when  he 
thanked  me  fur  my  trouble.  The  light  fell  upon  the 
bed  ;  he  had  not  moved.  I  called  him  in  a  cheerful 
tone,  and  kneeling  upon  tlio  ground,  offered  him  the 
drink.  God  in  heaven !  his  eyes  were  wide  open — his 
jaw  had  dropped — my  son  ^as  dead ! 

I  did  not  weep,  nor  rave,  nor  tear  my  hair.  I  sat 
down  silently  upon  the  floor,  and  in  dumb  afHiction 
passed  the  night.  I  did  not  slee[^ — the  heaviness  of 
my  loss  had  crui^hcd  my  heart,  and  palsied  nil  my 
faculties.  I  knew  that  my  child  was  dead,  and  know- 
ing that,  had  thoughts  for  nothing  more.  He  was  my 
world.  Penury  had  cru&hcd  my  joy  and  my  ambition; 
friendship,  cunnubial  luve,  filial  duly — where  were 
the  objects  of  their  care  ?  My  boy  was  all  that  I  had 
left  amid  my  passions'  wreck — in  him  were  concen- 
trated my  love,  my  pride,  iiiy  hope — and  he  was  gonei 
for  ever,  ever  gone ! 

Two  entire  days  and  nights  had  passed  since  I  had 
tasted  food,  but  I  seemed  full  to  satiety,  although 
twelve  hours  ago,  a  pack  of  ravenous  wolvea  seemed 
worrying  my  entiailt.    TVve  moimivf. Yn^<a  \ \  von^t^Al 
my  head  in  the  deai\k  blutkeX  oC  vvf  c\v2^>a^'i^^ 
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fVom  the  gny  and  cheerful  light.  I  had  been  a  long 
and  pained  uatchcr;  wcarincsf  had  pressed  her 
clammy  hand  upon  me;  my  weak  frame  wan  unable 
to  withstand  the  fatigue,  and  I  graduolly  sunk  into  a 
broken  and  uneasy  lilcep. 

Who  can  explain  the  vagaries  of  dreams?  Alas,  in 
sleep,  I  tasted  the  happiness  thai  was  forbidden  me 
on  earth.  I  thought  that  I  was  the  husband  of  Maria; 
that  we  were  walking  in  a  beautiful  pleasure  garden, 
"with  my  dear  boy  bounding  before  us  in  all  the  joy 
of  youth,  pointing  out  the  brightest  fIowc>s  to  my  no- 
tice, preFenting  the  sweetest  to  his  mother.  Yes! — 
Maria  was  the  mother  of  my  child.  I  was  too  blest,  too 
happy.  In  the  ecstasy  of  the  moment,  I  caught  my 
wife  to  ray  bosom — the  exertion  awakened  me — 1  was 
embracing  the  lifeless  body  of  my  son. 

I  went  into  the  streets,  and  walked  fur  some  time, 
endeavoring  to  drown  the  rccullecrion  of  my  grief  in 
the  bustle  of  the  crowd.  It  was  a  vain  attempt  The 
never-ending  tide  of  population  that  streams  through 
the  streets  of  our  chief  Atlantic  city  only  made  me 
more  intensely  feel  the  depth  of  my  desolation.  Amidst 
the  crowd.  I  knew  that  I  was  alone — a  solitary  being, 
without  one  connecting  tie  to  life,  without  one  claim 
upon  my  human  kind. 

I  returned  home — to  my  cm|)ty  naked  home — to  the 
corse  of  my  beloved  son.  A  fearful  change  had  alre<i- 
dy  taken  place,  fhuwing  the  power  of  tlic  disease  by 
which  he  had  been  destroyed.  It  waa  ncretssary  that 
he  should  instantly  be  buried,  hut  1  hud  neither  moiiey 
nor  friends,  and  my  pride  would  not  consent  thut  my 
son  should  owe  to  charity,  the  scanty  decencies  of  a 
pauper's  grave.  Rcfido?,  it  Wduld  he  nffolcts  to  reveal 
my  poverty  and  Khnmc,  and  ask  astistunce,  when  the 
bitternei-s  of  death  had  p.ih>:td. 

I  carried  Kick  the  lamp,  and  borrowfd  a  hammer 
ond  a  saw.  I  wrenr bed  t:irilK»  fehutiers  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  upper  rooms,  and  endeavored  to  cut  and 
nail  them  into  coiYin  fchape.  1  was  unused  to  the  work, 
and  it  was  nearly  dark  before  I  had  concluded  the 
rough  and  ill-shaped  hot.  With  a  throbbing  heart,  I 
performed  the  last  sad  oflices  to  niy  child ;  and,  wrap- 
ping him  in  the  shirt  taken  from  off  my  back,  the  only 
piece  of  linen  in  my  {KMsession,  I  consigned  him  to  his 
coAin ;  when  kissing  his  cheek,  already  damp  with  the 
fetor  of  decay,  I  hastened  to  pre;itire  his  final  resting 
place. 


CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH. 

This  child  s<i  loved— this  child  to  fair. 

Grew  paler  every  day  ; 
A  weittht  upon  his  t^pirita  huni*, 

Thty  watched  triiii  piue  away. 

Thpv  laid  him  ia  a  little  grave, 

Washed  by  the  morning  <\vw. 
Which  fallH  whene'er  th*f  pine  baaghi  wave, 

As  Uiey  were  wccpfiig  tuo. 

Thf!  father's  moan  was  never  hoard, 

Nono  saw  him  Wfr.;!  or  sigh. 
Upon  his  lip  was  not  n  word, 

out  death  was  in  his  eye. 

Miss  Landon. 

In  the  aanniest  corner  of  the  little  garden  did  I  dig 

A0gntB  of  my  iai^haired  child— with  his  own  little 

»pmde^~iB  the  midat  of  the  do  wen  he  had  planted,  and 


imder  the  olihea  tree,  beneath  Mhoso  shade  vieofle 
had  reposed.  From  want  of  rain,  the  gniund  vra 
hard,  and  in  my  weak,  exhausted  hiate,  the  labor  seca 
ed  excessive.  My  i)ack  ached  to  eorenew,  my  haodi 
blistered  in  many  places,  and  eoou  became  torn,  bleed 
ing,  and  stiff.  I  had  no  pickaie  to  looaen  the  earth- 
nothing  but  the  small  and  broken  spade.  Yet  mill 
all  this  violent  and  unusual  exercise,  not  a  drap  tf 
moisture  exuded  from  my  pores — hut  my  head  nmti 
full  of  fieiy  coals,  and  my  eyes  ached  with  pain  ■  I 
closed  over  them  the  hot  and  burning  lids. 

I  crawled  from  out  the  grave,  and  ai  I  aCaggeicd  ip 
the  yard  towards  the  house,  1  reeled  like  a  draoka 
man.  I  hud  not  tasted  food  for  more  than  sixty  hmm 
I  seized  my  precious  bundle — I  had  no  light  to  gM 
my  last  upon  his  ongel  face.  I  fastened  on  the  nde 
cof)in  lid  by  tying  around  it  the  skipping  rope  of  if 
lioy — the  rope  he  had  so  often  used  in  his  light  ad 
cheerful  play.  I  raised  the  coflin  to  my  shoulder;  I 
stood  u[)on  the  head  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  gaidco; 
and  as  I  was  uUmi  i!c:cinling  with  my  load, the- 
heavicpt  that  a  falhtr  ever  U.io,  a  band  of  music  ia  t 
neighboring  garden  struck  up  a  triumphant  air-t 
flight  of  rockeiM  whizzed  through  the  sky,  and  a  morf 
bhout  evinced  the  gratification  of  the  crowd. 

I  turned  sick  at  heart.  Hundreds  of  my  felkiv 
creatures  were  revelling  in  enjoyment,  whilst  I,  lib 
a  murderer,  in  darkness  and  secrecy,  was  burying  n^ 
viciim's  corse.  They  were  indulging  in  expenriu 
pleasures,  whilst  I,  oumpclled  by  poverty,  was  hidilV 
the  body  of  my  beloved  babe  in  unholy  earth,  like  I 
dog — despair  wringing  my  heart,  and  hunger  gnawing 

;  ray  vitals. 

The  fireworks  again  ro.sc  high  in  the  clear  air,  illn* 
minaiing  all  the  place  with  rsetcoric  light  I  dreaded 
being  feceii  by  the  nc!*;lilior8,  and  crouched  doefft 
amonghl  the  d.imp  bufihci*,  hugging  to  my  breast  lb( 
burden  of  my  love.  U'ho  muhiiuUe  again  shouted;  1 
could  have  curned  tiioni,  but  did  not  dare  profane  tb* 
moment  by  un  oath.  I  thought  of  my  wife—- 'at  thoii 
gardcris  I  had  fIr^t  met  with  her,  and  it  was  not  xifi 
likely  but  vhe  was  then  amongst  the  merry  shoutin 
crowd.  Busied  in  the  pleasures  of  frivolity  and  crioK 
she  knew  not  of  the  death  of  her  first  born,  nor  caf0 
for  the  anguish  of  his  father,  her  betrayed — her  atari 
ing  husband. 

The  voices  ceased,  and  the  garden  was  again  Wft| 
pcd  in  gloom.  With  much  difiiculty,  I  succeeded  i 
placing  the  coflin  in  the  half-formed  grave.  The  Willi 
sighed  mournfully  through  the  branehct  of  the  allhf 
tree,  and  shook  off  the  withered  flowen  in  a  gend 
shower  upon  the  coflin— n  fitting  emblem  of  my  fade 
flower,  my  rose  untimely  plucked.  I  wished  to  pM 
over  his  dear  remains,  before  the  earth  covered  lliei 
for  ever.  I  could  not  pray — I  should  have  screanm 
for  I  was  all  but  mad.  When  I  attempted  to  crav 
out  of  the  grave,  my  foot  slipped ;  in  falling,  my  bet 
struck  against  the  edge  or  shoulder  of  the  spade,  u 
I  received  a  severe  and  painful  wound.  I  jumped  O] 
and  began  furiously  to  throw  in  the  loose  mould.  11 
hollow  sound  of  the  damp  death  earth,  striking  egjtim 
the  coflin  of  my  beloved  son,  smote  opoa  my  Ims^ 

\  \\  aouuded  TiVa  xYit^  Vxm\\  Of^  «i«t^  hope  on  atith.    i 
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iDgfater  from  tome  citizeni  passing  tho  end 
y,  bound  homeward  from  Iho  gardei|k  grated 
8  like  the  yella  of  malignant  demoiM*    The 

from  my  hands,  and  I  burst  into  a  violent 
ars.  I  sat  down  on  tho  edge  of  the  grave, 
my  head  sank  upon  my  chest,  and  ray  hands 
.'ly  clutching  my  matted  and  blood-soaked 
pt  long  and  bitterly. 

Id  breeze  of  the  morning  played  on  my 
mplee,  and  by  the  hazy  light  of  an  autumnal 
lied  up  the  grave,  and  restored  the  garden 
il  appearance.  I  had  secured  my  son's  re- 
0  Yiolation,  but  I  was  without  the  means  of 

the  vulture  that  was  again  awake,  and 
^ibod.  Death  could  alone  release  me  from 
nulated  misery.  The  waters  flowed  deep 
—oblivion  was  beneath  them-— one  plunge— 
Hild  then  be  still. 


CHAPTER  TUE  FIFTH. 


Death  !—0  amiable  lovely  death  t 
doriftroos  vtpnch!  »ouiid  rotiennessf 
hrth  from  the  couch  of  lasting  uight, 
at«  and  t«>rror  of  poKterity, 
fi\\\  kiM  thy  ileU'riable  boueti; 
I  my  cye-ballst  in  liiy  vaulted  brows; 
ig  tb«t$o  ftnerrs  witb  lliy  hiMitiunold  worms, 
>p  thifl  i;ap  ofiluaili  witti  fuUomedust, 

a  earriori  luo.Hcr  liki;  thy«elf ; 
Tin  on  me,  and  I  will  tbink  thou  smil'st, 
SB  the«  as  thy  wife !    Misery's  love, 
I  to  me  I 

8UAKi>PEARK. 


I  from  my  melancholy  house,  and  as  I  turned 
of  the  alley,  the  6un  burst  out  in  golden 
md  darted  his  radiance  full  upon  my  face. 
rfulness  of  iiin  beams  seemed  to  muck  my 
less;  I  shaded  my  eyes  with  my  hand,  and 
dly  forward.  I  ran  for  wiinc  dibtance  with* 
observed.  Several  blocks  were  yet  to  be 
ore  I  could  reach  iho  river;  I  hurried  on, 
iziously  down  the  street  for  a  sight  of  the 
ht  a  dear  and  welcome  friend  that  alone 
ive  roe  from  the  fierceness  of  ray  despair, 
dore,  hastening  to  his  work,  encountered  me 
ler  of  a  street.  lie  P[)oke  to  me ;  I  would 
ded  him — but,  struck  by  tho  wretchedness 
learance,  ho  followed  rapidly,  and  loudly 
me  to  stop.  I  quickened  my  puce,  and 
de  into  a  bye-street,  jum[)cd  hastily  down 
Muling  into  the  cellar  of  a  dry-goods  ware- 
,  biding  myself  in  tho  corner,  beard  my 
m  along  the  street.  I  remounted  tho  steps, 
>ngratulating  myiclf  upon  my  escape,  when 
id  roughly  by  the  arm,  and  found  myself  in 
Df  the  warehouseman,  who,  with  his  com- 
been  dmwn  into  the  street  by  tho  cries  of 
r.  1  was  interrogated  as  to  my  purpose  in 
be  cellar.  My  recent  hasty  pace,  added  to 
I  excitement,  had  been  too  much  for  my 
etaled  frame.  I  could  not  onswer  them,  but 
jnf  mouths  and  gibbering  like  an  idiof,  as  1 
Mvo/iiid  Uf  explMiD. 


**  Some  poor  devil  of  a  lunatic,  who  has  hurt  him- 
self in  escaping  from  a  mad  house,"  said  one  of  the 
men,  pointing  to  the  wound  in  the  side  of  my  head, 
which  had  bled  freely,  and  the  sanguine  stream  had 
planteously  licdewed  my  clothes.  <*  We  had  better 
take  care  of  him,  1  guess,"  contiaued  the  man;  "  hold 
on  to  him,  while  I  go  and  bring  an  oflicer."  My  weak- 
ness caused  me  to  stagger,  and  1  caught  at  the  man 
for  support.  '*  Oh,  that's  it,  eh  7  drunk,  by  the  lord !" 
said  he,  pointing  at  my  clothes,  stained  with  the  earth 
from  the  grave  of  my  child.  "  He  has  been  tumbling 
about  the  streets,  and  that's  the  way  he  has  cut  hit 
head."  The  men  began  pushing  me  about  till  I  fell 
against  the  wall ;  a  burst  of  laughter  followed,  and 
they  told  me  to  reel  home  as  soon  as  I  could  and  waah 
my  face,  and  get  the  store  open  before  the  bon  was 
there,  or  I  should  lose  my  place.  I  crawled  slowly  up 
tho  street — the  men  jeering  and  shouting  aAer  me 
while  I  remained  in  sight. 

This  incident  diverted  me  from  my  course.  I  wai 
compelled  to  walk  some  distance  ere  I  could  again 
turn  down  towards  the  river.  At  last,  I  reached  the 
wharves;  at  a  little  distance,  I  espied  a  vessel  moored 
in  tho  stream,  and  a  few  yards  apart  from  the  other 
craft,  but  communicating  with  them  by  a  plfmk.  It 
was  apparently  unoccupied.  In  a  few  momenta  I 
stood  over  the  deep  and  rolling  tide,  alone,  and  ready 
for  the  fatal  plunge. 

I  took  off  my  suspenders,  and  twisted  them  securely 
round  ray  hands  to  chock,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
instinctive  efforts  of  nature.  While  thus  occupied,  I 
glanced  my  eyes  around,  to  take  my  lost  sad  look. 
The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens,  shining  clear  and 
full,  giving  a  pleasant  and  grateful  warmth,  which  the 
f^e^h  morning  breeze  VNafled  i-hcerily  abroad.  The 
river  brought  down  lU  pure  stream  from  the  mono- 
laiuji,  and  careering  joyously  onwards,  hastened  to 
mingle  its  waters  with  the  wide  Atlantic  tea.  The 
cultivation  of  the  distant  lands  glowed  in  the  early 
sunshine  like  mas.sc8  a^  the  precious  metaln;  the  va- 
riegated hues  of  the  furetits,  at  that  season  always  rich 
and  grand,  received  new  sfilcndor  in  their  tints  from 
the  beauty  of  the  young  day,  shadowed  occasionally 
by  a  passing  cloud  which  gracefully  sailed  on  the 
face  of  the  light  blue  sky.  The  bay,  unequalled  in 
magnificence,  was  before  me,  spread  out  far  and  wide, 
like  a  lovely  page  in  the  book  of  nature.  Crowds  of 
sails  were  hovering  over  it,  in  strange  variety  of  shape, 
like  the  wings  of  wonderful  and  far  off  birds.  The 
limpid  water,  gazing  at  and  reflecting  the  gloriea  of 
tho  heavens,  was  reposing,  as  if  in  voluptuous  enjoy- 
ment, calm  and  unruflled,  except  when  rippled  by  the 
zephyr's  kiss. 

The  quiet  loveliness  of  the  scene  rivetted  my  at- 
tention. I  drank  down  huge  draughts  of  its  beauty— 
I  fell  its  balm  enter  my  soul.  ISature-  seemed  speak- 
ing to  me  with  hv  thousand  tongues — every  thing 
appeared  life-like,  joyour  and  gratefuL  I  shuddered 
with  horror  when  I  recollected  my  im|noiii  purpose, 
and  was  unable  to  continue  my  gaze.  4[lMi|iit  lAot 
the  Creator  tmiled  upon  me!  and  I  kntk  j^fown  and 
prayed. 

I  felt  a  touch  upon  my  i\Mu\det,VEA,VnxtMLvrasA, 
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beheld  the  itevedore  who  had  chased  roe  through  the 
itreeis.  He  had  recognised  me  from  the  wharf,  and 
qnietly  approached  roe.  In  plain  and  sirople  language, 
free  from  one  word  of  reproach,  he  requested  me  to 
abandon  roy  design,  and  offered  his  services  to  see 
me  home  or  to  my  friends.  Friends!  home!  I  had  no 
home;  at  least,  no  place  possessing  any  of  the  usual 
attributes  of  home;  but  1  was  touched  by  his  kind- 
ness, and  gratefully  squeezing  his  hard  and  toil-worn 
band,  I  pointed  towards  the  shore. 

When  we  had  reached  the  wharf,  roy  strength  had 
failed,  and,  utterly  exhausted,  I  sat  down  upon  a  bale 
of  merchandise,  and  swooned.  I  was  recovered  by 
the  exertions  of  the  stevedore ;  he  chafed  roy  torn  and 
blistered  palms — he  dipped  his  hat  into  the  river,  and 
sprinkled  me  with  the  refreshing  drops.  A  crowd 
•ollected  round  roe;  his  story  was  soon  told — he  had 
prevented  roe  from  drowning  myself.  Some  of  them 
pitied,  while  others  jeered.  My  coat,  buttoned  to  the 
chin,  was  unloosed,  in  spite  of  my  remonstrance.  The 
absence  of  my  shirt  and  vest  was  noticed,  and,  coupled 
with  the  ghasilinct^  of  roy  lookp,  told  a  tale  uf  sorrow 
and  privation  that  appealed  to  their  human  sympathiee, 
and  there  was  a  burst  of  comroifceraiion  from  the 
crowd. 

The  story  spread  with  rapidity.  Clerks  ran  frum 
the  stores — the  seamen  hurried  from  their  ships — the 
carmen  left  theflr  drays — and  the  children  suspended 
their  play  to  gaze,  half  frightened,  on  my  cadaverous 
face.  Questions  were  showered  upon  me  that  I  was 
unable  to  answer;  and  a  tall,  thin  roan,  in  a  suit  of 
black,  addressed  the  mob,  and  pointed  out  the  sinful 
nature  of  my  attempt — the  result,  doubtless,  of  an  ill 
spent  life^and  despair  of  pardon  in  the  world  to  come. 
I  was  unable  to  endure  this  treatment.  I  had  become 
an  object  of  public  pity  and  reproach — nay,  I  was 
more — a  show,  a  mark  fur  the  finger  of  ignorance  to 
point  at — an  illustration  of  the  vices  of  the  age.  I 
buried  roy  face  in  the  bosom  of  the  stevedore,  who  in- 
terrupted the  noisy  strain  of  fanaticism  with  a  volley 
of  oaths  and  threats. 

A  stout  red  faced  man  pressed  through  the  crowd, 
and  talked  loudly  of  the  obstruction  of  his  buHiness, 
and  insisted  upon  my  immediate  removal  from  his 
wharf.  When  he  was  remimled  of  roy  inability  to 
walk,  he  offered  a  quarter  dollar  to  pay  my  coach/are 
to  the  Alms  House  ! 

Pride  carao  to  my  assistance,  and  strengthed  every 
limb.  I  rose,  and  putting  atiide  my  consequential  di< 
rector  with  a  dignified  motion  of  the  arm,  moved  as  if 
I  intended  to  pass  through  the  crowd.  The  people 
opened  a  path  for  me,  but  ere  I  had  staggered  a  do- 
zen yards,  I  beheld,  right  before  me,  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  me  with  a  doubtful  gaze,  Gerard  Hayne — the 
brother  of  Maria. 

He  uttered  roy  name  in  a  tone  of  interrogatory.  I 
nodded  in  reply. 

*'  Is  it  really  you  ?  good  God,  what  is  the  matter  ? 
yoo  are  half  naked,  bleeding,  starving !  What  have 
yon  baao  about  ?" 

**  Baiyinf  in  a  hole,  dug  by  myself,  the  body  of  my 

CDiy  CBIMk 

When  J  bad  uttered  these  words,  the  fiitt  that  1 


had  spoken  for  many  dreary  hours,  I  fell 
upon  the  ground. 


CHAPTER  THE  SIXTH. 

iEqsam  memento  rsbss  in  ardais 
Servare  mentem,  non  secus  in  bonis 
Ab  lamlenti  te<np«ratam 
Lctitla,  niorlture  DeML  I 

Gerard's  kind  attentions  restored  me  to  my« 
friendship  poured  the  oil  of  peace  upon  my 
spirit,  and  the  employments  of  industry  eradi< 
morbid  feelings  of  my  icind.  Despising  dep 
I  applied  myself  to  the  study  of  my  profession 
earnestness  that  astonished  even  myself.  B 
commendations  of  my  friend,  I  soon  obtained 
tive  practice,  and  the  first  proceeds  of  my  pen 
devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  t] 
dore,  whose  kindness  appeared  at  a  moment 
was  most  deeply  felt.  I  purchased  the  dwellin 
in  I  had  formerly  lived,  and  placed  him  arid  h 
in  quiet  possession — requiring,  in  quittance 
that  they  should  keep  the  untimely  grave  o; 
haired  boy  free  front  weeds.  Gerard  wishe 
consent  to  his  exhumation,  and  the  bestowal 
mal  burial,  but  I  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  d 
his  remains.  I  fancied  that  his  gentle  spirit  y 
better  pleased  with  the  flower-decked  restii 
near  the  home  of  his  short  but  sorrow-sirick 
that  he  would  prefer  the  rude  grave,  dug  fay  t 
ing  hands  of  his  beloved  parent,  to  the  mar 
of  the  stranger,  and  the  proud  formalities  of  p 
grief. 

My  next  proceeding  was  to  obtain  a  rele 
the  unfortunate  creature  with  wltom  I  had  s 
terously  connected  myself  in  marriage.  T 
the  nature  of  the  lans  of  this  happy  land,  i 
was  eanily  obtained,  and  I  was  again  unfetten 

A  twelvemonth  had  elapsed  since  the  n 
my  intimacy  with  Gerard — yet  he  had  ne' 
tioned  his  sister's  name,  nor  that  of  her  hui 
respected  the  delicacy  that  prompted  the  sil 
I  was  eager  to  be  made  acquainted  with  th< 
her  marriage.  I  wished  to  know  if  she  fa 
the  happince^  that  I  had  been  unable  to  attai 
had  been  blessed  with  children ;  and  had  su 
1  had,  the  agony  of  bereavement.  The  leisi 
profession  was  spent  in  Gerard's  society,  y 
never  seen,  nor  had  I  heard  the  slightest  m 
any  member  of  the  Brockett  family. 

When  the  documents  confirming  my  div( 
delivered  to  mo  from  my  lawyer,  Gerard  H 
with  me  in  roy  altlicr.  I  was  giving  the  fi 
to  a  picture  thai  I  intended  for  the  exhibi 
had  devoted  many  laborious  hours  to  its  oq 
The  subject  was  The  Madonna;  and  1  hai 
togetiier  unconsciously,  delineated  the  wel 
bered  features  of  the  fair  Maria  in  the  viss 
virgin  mother.  1  opened  the  law  papers,  am 
air  of  satisfaction,  handed  them  to  Gerard  f 
rusaL 

"  I  Gongratalate  yoo,  Frank,"  said  he ;  *< 
can  marry  again,  aiMl  begin  the  wodd  anew 
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■*  My  matrimonial  eiperiencet  are  too  bitter  to  be 

caiily  forxotten/'  aaid  I.    •*  The  bamt  child  draads  the 

fre,  lays  the  adage,  and  1  am  not  aware  of  anything 

m  creation  that  could  tempt  me  to  endure  another 

torching  from  Hymene flambeau.** 

Tbe  color  nwe  in  Gerard's  cheeki.    He  contracted 
Vii  brows,  and  walked  silently  to  the  window. 

I  resumed  my  palette.    After  a  pause  of  some  dura- 
ion,  I  made  a  oommon-place  remark  relative  to  the 
',  oloriDg  of   my  picture.      Gerard  exclaimed   in   a 
k  fticBdly  tone ;  **  Your  Madonna  is  a  creditable  pro- 
4aetion,  Frank ;  and,  considering  the  brevity  of  your 
liobatkMi,  a  work  of  which  you  may  be  proud." 

"Proud!**  said  I;  **  I  hate  the  word,  even  when 
ftinis  laudable  reason  for  indulgence  in  its  qualities. 
Tb  By  bloated  vanity,  I  am  indebted  for  years  of  ago- 
■ittd  remorse.  When  I  think  of  what  I  am,  and 
vhst  I  might  have  been — and  place  in  contrast  all 
fttf  I  have  suflered  with  all  that  I  might  have  en- 
l^ri.  I  am  strangely  tempted  to  regret  the  interfer- 
of  the  stevedore." 
*  It  is  a  wonderful  likeness,"  said  Gerard — his  eyes 
fall  spoo  the  Madonna. 
"A  likeneas!  what  mean  you?"  laid  I,  in  much 


*YoQ  must  have  loved  her  deeply,  to  have  remem- 
knd  bar  so  well" 

'Geiard^-my  friend—"  I  was  unable  to  finish  the 
The  opportunity   I   had   been  anxiously 
^.iMitiog  kaA  occurred,  but  my  heart  was  too  full  to 
Be  to  speak  calmly  on  the  subject. 

Geiaid  ofaaerred  my  agitation,  and  proposed  a  walk, 
b  I  ftw  mioQtes  we  were  in  the  streets,  and  soon 
'Uifld  before  the  door  of  a  large  house  in  the  most 
fahiootble  portion  of  the  city. 

*I  have  a  call  to  make  here — may  I  trespass  on 
Jfn  time  ibr  a  lew  moments  V*  said  my  friend.  1 
■infisd  my  assent— the  door  opened  in  answer  to  his 
baek— and  he  left  me  upon  the  threshold.  He  stayed 
■m  liae,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  returning,  when 
h  reappeared.  I  rated  him  loodly  (or  his  cavalier 
tastoMnt. 

'Fiaak.*'  said  be,  <*  do  not  scold  me.  I  have  been 
■desvoring  to  serve  you." 

"Most  scurrily  have  you  served  me.  For  nearly 
hlT  an  hour  have  I  l>een  kicking  my  heels  on  this 
te  of  West  Chester.  I  have  counted  the  iron  rail- 
Npi  fronting  the  opposite  mansion,  four  times  over, 
|Urt  ]ron  were  employed — " 
'^In  your  behalf,  my  prince  of  painters.  The  owner 
^ikk  bouse  is  a  great  patron  of  the  arts ;  I  have  been 
inponog  the  purchase  of  your  Madonna,  but  my 
tiiod  objects  to  the  subject,  having  two  or  three  in 
*•  boose  already." 

"Hi!  are  they  oopiea  from  Raphael,  Carlo  Dolci, 

*No;  quite  original,  I  believe.  I  have  just  seen 
^liiaQtifal  specimen— a  better  exemplificatioa  of  the 
^htt  cannot  be  imagined,"  aaid  Gerard. 

M  ahoold  like  to  seo  il/'  Mid  L 

"Hon  up  with  mo.  now,  and  tall  mo  what  you  think 
iflf* 

*  Usmd  him  wp  the  MmUw^  tmd  iato  •  fpacioiii 


drawing-room,  the  walls  of  which  were  covorod  with 
pictures,  but  I  did  not  observe  the  Madonna.  A  pair 
of  folding  doors,  communicating  with  another  room, 
were  thrown  open  by  my  friend,  and  I  discovered, 
silting  on  a  couch,  the  form  of  the  lovely  Maria. 

She  seemed  as  handsome  as  when  she  firat  attracted 
my  ardent  gaze.  Time  had  dealt  leniently  with  her, 
as  if  lolh  to  touch,  with  his  dittdg tiring  hands,  the 
softness  of  her  youthful  beauty.  A  little  prattling 
charmer  sat  upon  her  lap ;  and  my  heart  confessed 
that  a  lovelier  embodiment  of  the  Madonna  could  not 
enter  the  painter's  brain. 

It  would  bediflicuU  to  determine  who  was  the  most 
embarrassed ;  but  female  tact  soon  obtained  the  as- 
cendancy. Long  after  she  had  recovered  her  self- 
pesscssion,!  continued  stammering  and  blushing;  and 
unable  to  join  in  conversation.  The  door  opened ;  I 
jumped  from  my  chair,  expecting  to  see  the  fat  form 
of  Brocket t  enter  the  room,  but  I  encountered  the  ser* 
vant  with  a  tray  of  refreshments. 

"  My  sister  looks  well,  don't  you  think  so,  Frank? 
Six  years  have  passed  lightly  over  her  head,  and  ma- 
ternity and  widowhood  have  not  wrinkled  her  brow." 
*'  Wid— ow — hood !"  said  I,  with  my  heart  in  my 
mouth  ?" 

**  Yes,"  said  Maria ;  *'  are  you  not  aware  that  I  loet 
poor  Brockelt  in  the  second  year  of  our  marriage?" 

I  could  not  answer  her.  Tlioughts  of  happine« 
rose  from  their  lurking  places  in  the  very  depths  of  my 
heart — my  blood  coursed  rapidly  through  my  veins-— 
my  Angers  tingled — my  temples  throbbed  violently— 
and  when  I  esmiyed  to  speak,  my  tongue  seemed  much 
too  large  for  my  mouth. 

Maria  evidently  saw  my  trepidation,  and  whisper- 
ed to  her  little  daughter  to  hand  me  a  glass  of  wine. 
I  drew  the  little  girl  upon  my  knee,  and  kissing  her 
pretty  rosebud  of  a  mouth,  managed  to  say;  "  What 
is  your  name,  my  lovely  little  lady  ?  Maria,  I  sop- 
pose,  after  mama." 

"No,  sir;  my  name  is  Fanny  Brockett  I  was 
christened  Frances,  yet  mama  generally  calla  me 
Frank,  because,  as  she  told  me  yesterday,  it  is  the 
name  of  a  dear  friend  whom  she  used  to  love  so  very, 
very,  much." 

Maria  jumped  up  from  the  couch,  and  ran  to  the 
window.  Gerard  caught  up  the  little  Fanny,  and 
quitted  the  room.  In  one  minute,  I  was  at  Maria's 
feet — in  two  more,  I  was  kissing  her  hand — and  in 
two  more,  I  was  jumping,  like  a  madman,  overall  the 
chairs  and  tables  in  the  room.  I  was  the  accepted 
husband  of  my  early  love. 

Maria  confessed  that  she  had  ever  loved  me ;  that 
my  unwarrantable  insult  and  .rude  departure  had 
piqued  her  into  the  acceptance  of  Brockett's  proposals. 
He  had  made  her  a  quiet,  good  sort  of  a  husband,  but 
hod  died  without  inspiring  any  other  sensation  than 
respect 

Gerard  hod  delicately  withheld  commonicatiog  the 
situation  of  his  sister  while  I  was  legally  tied^  the 
wretched  woman  from  whom  I  had  just  been  released. 
He  had  felt  considerable  aniwyance  at  my  apaiholie 
ailenca,  but  the  rewmblanM  ^  \^«  MiAjmodalVsA  isc] 
sabMquent  agilat'ion,  convmcttd  \ivmol  tA»LtA!%  ^^« 
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over  my  heart,  and  he  resolved  upon  immediately 
bringing  us  together. 

Six  weeks  aAer  my  reconciliation  with  Maria,  I 
claimed  her  as  my  bride.  We  agreed  to  spend  the 
honeymoon  on  her  estates  in  New  England  ;  and  Gc- 
nrd  promised  to  accompany  us.  We  departed  the 
uext  morning  in  the  steamboat  for  Boston — a  merry, 
happy  party. 

Having  a  few  calls  to  make  in  my  passage  to  the 
boat,  I  requested  my  friend  to  conduct  his  sister  to  the 
wharf,  where  I  promised  to  join  them  in  due  time. 

My  heart  rose  proudly  within  me,  as  I  stalked 
grandly  down  the.street.  I  had  drank  deeply  of  the 
chalice  of  wretchedness  and  want — I  had  almost  tasted 
the  bitterness  of  death — but  love  had  healed  my 
bruised  heart,  and  wealth — unbounded  wealth — pro- 
fbsely  gilded  the  present  and  the  future,  and  the  hum- 
ble past  was  lost  amidst  the  dazzling  glare. 

My  business  had  carried  me  to  a  low  quarter  of  the 
city.  I  was  returning  towards  the  wharf,  when  the 
piercing  shrieks  of  a  woman,  mixed  with  the  sounds 
of  heavy  blows,  issued  from  the  recesses  of  an  obscure 
and  narrow  alley.  Several  of  the  passers-by  rushed 
up  the  court,  and  forced  open  the  door  of  the  room 
from  whence  the  cries  proceeded,  in  hopes  of  render- 
ii^  assistance.  I  followed  them ;  and  peeping  over 
the  shoulders  of  the  foremost,  recognised  in  the  shriek- 
iog  woman,  my  former  wife,  the  profligate  mother  of 
my  child.    She  was  lying  on  the  floor,  her  countenance 


bruised  and  disfigured,  her  long  hair  dishevel! 
unbound,  and  her  flaunting  apparel  torn  and 
She  waa  crying  from  the  efl^ects  of  the  blows  t 
been  inflicted  on  her  by  the  ruffian  Shoard,  w 
standing,  stick  in  hand,  over  his  prostrate 
Both  man  and  woman  were  evidently  under 
citement  of  liquor,  and  coarse  recrimination  ai 
language  passed  between  them. 

Fortunately,  I  withdrew  from  the  room  with 
ing  recognised.  A  police  officer,  to  whom  I  w< 
known,  had  been  attracted  by  the  screams,  ai 
entering  the  alley.  I  explained  to  him  the  c 
stances  of  the  case;  and,  giving  him  the  oont 
my  purse,  requested  that  he  would  place  thewi 
female  in  some  asylum,  and  promised  that  I  wo 
answerable  lor  her  support. 

I  reached  the  wharf  a  sadder  but  a  wissi 
The  smiles  of  my  beauteous  bride  drove  the  d 
from  my  face,  but  could  not  erase  fhmi  my  mo 
impression  that  I  had  received. 

I  am  now  enjoying  the  highest  poasible  i 
Domestic  bliss,  worldly  riches,  health,  frtendsh 
unbounded  love,  continue  to  bestow  their  blc 
But  I  bear  all  meekly.  When  the  worldly  vi 
human  nature  rises  in  my  breast,  the  sad  i 
brances  of  the  garden  grave,  the  attempted  a 
and  the  horrible  scene  in  the  alley,  sink  into  m 
and  blast  the  upward  movements  of  ray  pride 
(From  the  Literary  Ssavenir  for  1838.) 


NAPOLEON'S     GRAVE 


BY      J.      R.      MIFFLIN,      FHILA. 


His  falchion  flashed  along  the  Nile ; 

His  hosts  he  led  thro*  Alpine  snows  ; 
0*er  Moscow's  tower,  that  blazed  the  while. 

His  eagle  flag  unrolled — and  froze. 

Hare  sleeps  he  now,  alone !    Not  one 
Of  all  the  kings  whose  crowns  he  gave. 

Bends  o*er  his  dust,-* nor  wife,  nor  son, 
Has  ever  seen  or  sought  his  grave. 

Behind  this  sea-girt  rock,  the  star 
That  led  him  on  from  crown  to  ciown 

Has  sunk, — and  nations  from  afar 
Gazed  as  it  faded  and  went  down. 

Higfa  in  his  couch,  the  ooaan  flood 
Far,  flur  below,  by  storms  k  cail'd ; 

Af  mmd  him  heaved,  vfhiU  high  he  alood, 
A  atDnsy  and  mistabla  world. 


Alone  he  sleeps !    The  mountain  cloud. 
That  night  hangs  round  him,  and  the  bi 

That  morning  scattera,  is  the  shroud 
That  wraps  the  conqueror's  clay  in  deat 

Pause  here!    The  far  olT world  at  last 
Breathes  free — the  hand  that  shook  its  O 

And  to  the  earth  its  mitres  cast. 
Lies  powerless  now  beneath  these  atooa 

Hark !  comes  there  from  the  pyraaida, 
And  from  Siberia's  wastes  of  aoow. 

And  Europe's  hills,  a  voice  that  bids 
The  world  he  awed  to  aBoam  him  f    S 

The  only,  the  perpetual  daige 

That's  heard  here,  is  the  aaa-hiid'a  «r|r» 
Tbe  nMamlal  nunmr  of  the  aufa. 

The  clood's  deep  Taio%  Hit  wiadli  lodi 
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The  French  Dmina  rules  the  modern  atage.  The 
Iglish  and  S^unish  comedies  are  boih  compounded 
SOB  ihe  refuse  vaudevilles  uf  the  Parisian  theatres ; 
annan  Operas  and  Italian  Ballets  are  but  the  refrain 
fione  popular  piece  of  French  origin,  garnished 
i&  original  music  and  splendid  scenery.  The  imagi- 
■tioDs  of  M.  Scribe  and  his  dramatic  brethren  furnish 
iMi  for  Ihe  whole  (with  a  few  paltry  exceptious) 
t.Ae  English  burlettas  and  farces  that  grace 
M  boards  of  the  London  stage — and  from  whence 
Hf  are  transplanted  to  the  American  theatres.  The 
Md  of  the  romantic  school  of  dramatists,  a  new 
chool  of  authorship  that  is  much  encouraged  in 
Vuee,  is  the  celebrated  Victor  Hugo— we  are  about 
loamine  the  nature  of  his  pretensions  to  the  uni- 
wal  suflmges  of  the  play-goers  of  Paris,  and  specu- 
lit  00  his  influence  upon  the  drama  in  general. 
1b  literaiy,  as  in  political  life,  obstinate  perseve- 
im»  will  ensure  success  for  splendid  errors.  This 
f  At  secret  of  the  power  which  Victor  Hugo  has  de- 
WTtdly  won,  and  which  he  is  likely  to  reUiin  during 
ht  pretent  generation.  He  is  the  Napoleon  of  the  11- 
tniy  world,  trampling  on  all  the  forms  of  ancient  te- 
ptiaiacy,  but  substituting  himself  for  a  system ;  he  has 
■Boded  a  dynasty  which  will  have  no  heir,  as  it  had 
10  socestor ;  we  cannot  complete  the  parallel,  by 
puKiiig  any  glorious  extravagance  to  serve  as  the  lite- 
iiy  despot's  Russian  campaign,  nor  can  we  venture 
bipeculate  on  an  author's  St  Helena,  but  intellectual 
pin  with  political  history  in  assigning  determined 
faftti  to  the  sway  of  selfish  principle.  The  very 
Borcef  of  Victor  Hugo's  strength  are  also  those  of  his 
Wtkoeas ;  he  has  based  his  edifice  on  ideality,  and 
■  it  alone — not  the  ideality  arising  from  the  com- 
fvisoii  and  generalization  of  realities — but  the  ideali- 
y  of  isolation,  the  dreams  of  solitude,  the  visions  of  a 
mut  Take  a  small  room,  close  the  shutters,  make 
■BaD  aperture,  place  in  it  a  convex  gloss  of  irregu- 
ir  focus  and  imperfect  purity:  the  images  on  the 
ill  will  be  discolored  and  distorted,  but  they  will  be 
itfonoly  so;  they  will  give  an  erroneous  reprcsentn- 
n  of  ibe  great  drama  of  life,  but  the  re'^resjsntatitm 
ill  be  consistent.  Just  such  is  Victor  Hugo's  deli- 
•tinn  of  humanity ;  he  has  closed  the  shutters  on 
»  Kol  world  of  life  and  business,  he  views  it  through 
doodad  and  distorted  medium,  he  laughs  history  to 
m,  and  sets  probability  at  defiance.  No  writer 
ar  drew  so  largely  and  determinately  on  the  stores 
kit  own  consciousness,  or  has  more  sternly  refused 
compare  the  images  of  his  solitary  fancy  with  living 
■BODity. 

Vicior  Hugo's  style  is  at  peculiar  at  hit  coneep- 
w ;  hit  geniot  is  essentially  lyrical ;  he  it  prone  to 
■ggemiioatb  abrupt  trantitiont,  reflectioDt  generally 
■Uov  and  aooetimet  profound,  aingolar  fbnns  of 
pMriifw.  and  aztraoidinary  metaphon  and  figurta. 
pj— i*  haBMoat  daUnaationa  ha? a  in  them  mne- 


thing  Pindaric;  no  other  writer  would  have  said  of 
Quasimodo,  *'  He  looked  like  a  giant  that  had  been 
broken  in  pieces  and  badly  soldered  together."  He 
has  written  odes,  novolH,  drnmas.  essays,  diiscrtations, 
and  criticisms,  at  least  wurks  that  come  nominally  un- 
der these  heads,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  odes, 
all  his  works  should  rather  be  called  Hugoisms,  for 
they  have  a  common  spirit  and  substance,  a  very 
slight  difference  in  form,  and  thoy  violate  every  rule* 
that  has  heretofore  been  deemed  stringent  on  the  no- 
velist, the  essayist,  and  the  dramatist  In  (act,  hit 
tales  are  irregular  odes,  with  the  commentary  worked 
into  the  text;  his  dramas  are  lyrical  ballads  of  acti(m» 
and  his  criticisms  are  Pindaric  essays.  His  works  are 
but  little  known  in  America,  and  in  England  he  it 
principally  distinguished  as  a  novelist;  Hans  of  Ice- 
land, Bug  Jargal,  and  above  all,  that  extraordinary 
production  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  have  been  the  chief 
sources  from  which  the  English  have  drawn  any  etti* 
mate  of  his  power ;  but  in  France  he  is  fiir  more  re- 
markable as  a  dramatist ;  he  has  devised  plant  for 
rettoring  the  theatre  to  its  former  supremacy,  and 
every  one  who  ponesses  a  taste  for  dramatic  literature, 
is  deeply  engaged  in  speculating  on  his  certain  success 
or  assured  overthrow.  Indeed,  it  is  on  his  dramas 
that  the  author  himself  rests  his  claims  to  fame ;  he 
deems  that  it  is  his  destiny  to  become  the  Martin  Lu- 
ther of  the  stage  ;  he  believes  that  the  theatre  ought 
to  be,  and  may  be,  made  the  groat  school  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  chief  instrument  of  moral  advancement ;  but 
that  it  should  be  able  to  discharge  such  functions,  ha 
deems  that  it  muat  be  regenerated,  and  he  unhesita- 
tingly ofibrs  himself  to  work  out  the  difficult  task  of 
its  renovati(m- 

Now,  before  we  examine  how  far  Victor  Hugo  haa 
succeeded,  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  preliminary 
inquiry  respecting  the  feasibility  of  his  project.  Can 
the  theatre  be  restored  to  its  former  eminence  in  the 
scale  of  civilisation  ? — is  it  capable  of  such  an  ap- 
plication in  tlie  present  state  of  society  as  would  ren- 
der it  so  efficient  for  the  instruction  of  this  generation 
as  it  was  for  the  teaching  of  the  grandfathon  of  our 
grandfathers?  The  hermit  of  the  dark  room,  the  ob- 
server through  the  imperfect  convex  glass,  never 
dreams  of  mooting  the  question ;  though  it  is  the 
most  essential  consideration  in  his  enterprise.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  the  revival  of 
theatrical  influence  appears  to  us  just  as  hopeless,  and 
every  whit  at  absurd,  as  Don  Quixote's  efforts  to  re- 
store chivalry.  The  Drama  was  at  one  time  the  ser- 
mon, the  newspaper,  the  novel,  and  even  the  hbtory; 
it  concentrated  in  itself  all  the  meant  by  which  intel- 
lectual power  can  work  on  mind ;  the  priest  preached 
in  the  mysteries^  the  statesman  roused  popular  feeling 
by  a  dramatic  representation  of  the  national  enemy ; 
the  strolling  story-teller  and  ballad-einger  of  a  fbtmat 
i^a  added  acting  and  acenArf  \n  YiVt  \a\iai  vdAl imm^x 
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and  it  waa  almost  exclusively  on  the  stage  that  ancea- 
tral  records  had  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

But  though  the  theatre  can  not  be  restored  to  its 
ancient  pride  of  place,  we  roust  not  be  understood 
to  assert  that  it  may  not  or  ought  not  to  possess  a  cer- 
tain influence,  and  that  too  of  a  commanding  nature. 
Such  a  speculation  has  floated  through  the  minds  of 
many  able  men,  but  every  eflbrt  lo  realise  it  has  been 
frustrated.  We  stop  not  to  inquire  the  cause  of  these 
repeated  disasters  in  others :  we  confine  ourselves  to 
Victor  Hugo's  plans.  Let  us  just  see  what  is  the  ideal 
farm  of  drama  by  which  he  proposes  to  restore  the 
dynasty  of  the  stage. 

.  "  Were  there  any  man  who  could  realize  the  drama 
auch  as  we  comprehend  it,  that  drama  would  be-  the 
human  head,  the  human  heart,  the  human  passions, 
the  human  will :  it  would  be  the  resurrection  of  the 
past  for  the  benefit  of  the  present :  it  would  be  the 
history  of  our  fathers  contrasted  with  our  own  deeds ; 
it  would  be  the  mixture  on  the  stage  of  all  that  we 
behold  commingled  in  life;  it  would  be  here  an 
insurrection  and  there  a  peaceful  chat  between 
lovers;  the  lovers'  conversation  containing  instruc- 
tion for  the  people,  and  the  insurrection  an  appeal 
to  the  heart j  it  would  be  laughter:  it  would  be 
tears;  it  would  be  the  good,  the  evil,  the  high,  the 
low,  fatality,  providence,  genius,  chance,  society, 
the  world,  nature,  life ;  with  an  undefinable  sublimity 
hovering  and  flitting  over  all." 

This  description  is  not  of  course  to  be  taken  as  a 
•trict  logical  definition,  but  though  it  is  thus  freed 
from  the  rules  of  a  severe  analysis,  it  is  open  to  the 
objection  of  being  vague  and  rather  unintelligible. 
We  gather  from  it,  however,  that  the  poet  has  not 
accurately  settled  in  his  mind  the  relations  of  truth 
and  fiction,  and  as  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  in  the  inquiry,  we  shall  say  a  few  words  on 
the  subject 

For  some  half  dozen  centuries  it  has  been  the 
fashion  with  novelists  and  penny  scribblen  to  call 
upon  the  world  to  hold  up  their  hands  in  wonderment 
ftt  some  circumstance  illustrating  the  hackneyed  truism, 
"  Truth  is  often  much  stranger  than  fiction."  To  be 
sure  it  is :  it  would  be  exceedingly  strange  if  it  were 
not ;  nay,  in  a  certain  very  important  sense,  fiction 
ought  to  be  generally  more  true  than  truth  itself.  Fic- 
tion is  based  on  statistics,  it  has  a  calculus  of  its  own. 
and  its  estimate  of  probabilities  often  presents  problems 
more  diflicult  than  the  solution  of  Cardan's  rule.  It 
is  not  enough  for  the  novelist  or  dramatist  to  seize  on 
circumstances  that  have  happened,  he  must  also  choose 
auch  aa  are  likely  to  happen  again ;  fiction  deals  not 
in  the  exceptions  but  the  generalities  of  life,  it  is  more 
or  less  the  estimate  of  the  mean  proportional  of  huma- 
nity according  to  the  most  approved  tables  of  Quetelet 
and  Babbage.  Take  Hamlet  for  instance;  every  word 
he  speaks  finds  an  echo  in  your  bosom  as  he  does  in 
ours,  but  Hamlet  is  neither  yon,  gentle  reader,  nor  is 
he  any  one  of  us ;  he  is  at  once  all  and  none — Hamlet 
h  not  a  man  but  man. 

The  imperfection  of  language  misleads  most  people 

In  diia  investigatwn :  we  are  sadly  in  want  of  an  intel 

jf0eniai  BlpbMbeti"  every  monl  truth  m  t  fitMwod*' 


sounds  very  oddly  to  the  ear,  yet  if  is  only  saj 
other  words  *■  there  is  no  general  rule  without 
ception,"  the  adherence  of  a  dramatist  or  nov< 
truths  purely  individual  would  change  the  exc 
into  the  rule  and  the  rule  into  the  exception, 
was  once  a  methodist  preacher  haranguing  in  o 
sence  on  the  immorality  of  the  stage.    '^  Does  i 
said  he,  *'  begin  and  end  in  lies;  a  man  oomea 
says  to  another,  not  at  all  related  to  him, 

*"  I  am  thy  father's  spirit, 
Doom'd  for  a  certain  time  to  walk  the  night,* 

Could  the  devil,  who  is  the  father  of  lies  proc 
more  monstrous  falsehood  ?"  Every  body  with  i 
of  common  sense  in  their  heads  of  course  sei 
laughs  at  the  stupid  absurdity  of  the  ranter ;  but 
of  the  laughers  fall  into  the  self-same  error  wbe 
speak  of  fiction  as  opposed  to  troth,  when  it  is 
an  inference  from  truth. 

The  question  then  is  not  as  Victor  Hugo  else 
puts  it,  "  Should  limits  be  assigned  to  inventkxi 
cause  in  strict  accuracy,  inference,  not  inven 
the  foundation  of  fiction.  The  real  question  is, 
the  fictions  true — do  they  give  accurately  th 
and  pressure  of  the  time  that  they  profe«  to  poi 

Tried  by  this  test,  Victor  Hugo  is  found 
wanting.  It  is  not  in  history,  it  is  not  in  ! 
nature  that  we  are  to  seek  for  the  originals 
dramas :  it  is  in  the  depths  of  the  author's  own 
He  does  not  profess  to  develope  and  reprodu 
authentic  event ;  be  takes  his  models  from  h 
sciousness,  he  appeals  neither  to  annals  nor  ti 
nicies,  but  to  the  most  abstracted  species  of  trui 
the  most  mysterious  laws  of  human  nature.  1 
he  professes  to  have  gone  to  the  very  highest  p 
mental  analysis,  to  have  abstracted  not  men 
limits  of  time  and  place,  but  of  age,  country,  ai 
dition.  To  examine  productions  so  constituti 
must,  if  possible,  trace  out  the  process  of  theii 
lopment ;  let  us  for  a  time  direct  our  attention 
of  the  author's  most  celebrated  plays,  *'  Le  Roi  s'ai 

A  \ery  brief  consideration  of  this  drama  r 
the  number  of  actors  to  three;  a  king,  a  youi 
a  father.  The  entire  plot  is  concerned  with 
personages  alone,  the  others  are  introduced  onl) 
the  development  The  king  is  introduced  to 
the  first  art,  a  passionless  libertine,  a  capricious  • 
a  debauchee  whose  heart  has  never  been  touch* 
whose  senses  are  ever  excited ;  consequently,  a 
who  scruples  not  to  use  every  means  to  grat 
bridled  passion. 

The  second  act  introduces  us  to  a  father  vi 
no  consolation,  no  earthly  happiness  but  the 
and  chastity  of  a  beloved  daughter,  whose  pure 
is  a  heaven  on  which  his  soul,  tossed  by  the  tc 
and  storms  of  tho  world,  anchors  assured  of  sai 

In  the  third  act  the  father  has  lost  his  last 
stay;  the  shrine  where  hit  spirit  loved  to 
has  been  polluted-  by  royal  last  and  ruffian  ^ 
the  flower  that  he  fostered  with  anzkma  care  it 
ed  and  flung  away  aa  a  worthkaa  thing,  to  bi 
^  p*.ed  oc  lOwiMd  by  any  who  may  pta  by.    B 
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girl  loves  the  author  of  her  ruin,  and  inter 
th   her  father  fur  his    pardon.     lie  sternly 
sDgeancc,  and  endeavors  to  inspire  her  Mrith 
ling  sense  of  her  wrongs. 
orthless  king  appears  in  the  fourth  act  utterly 


forgetful  of  the  ruin  he  has  wrought :  the  father  ez- 
hihits  him  to  his  daughter  toying  with  a  worthlosa 
courieean,  and  aJdroising  to  this  wretched  hireling 
the  very  same  profession  uf  unciying  love  that  he  had 
used  the  night  bcfure  to  his  unhappy  victim. 


Father.     If  no  lunger  he  loved,  would  you  luve  any  more  ? 

Daughter.     I  know  nut:  eternal  aflection  ho  swore 
When  with  mo. 

Father.  Say  when. 

Daughter.  In  my  chamber  last  night. 

Father.     Come  look  through  this  chink  and  describe  me  the  sight 

Daughter.  I  see  but  a  mnn. 

Father.  Look  again. 

Daughter.  Wo!  Alas! 

The  King.  (To  a  Valel  in  a  different  part  of  Oie  stage.) 
Two  things  here  at  once. 

Valet.  Wtiat  ? 

King.  Your  sister :  a  glass. 


eed  not  quote  any  of  the  repulsive  scene  be- 
le  king  and  the  courtesan ;  the  unhappy  daugh- 
ents  to  her  father's  plan  of  vengeance,  but  she 

■o  much  weakness  that  her  sire  sends  her 
lie  way.     She  returns  just  as  a  hired  assassin 

to  murder  the  king,  oflers  her  innocent  bosom 
knife,  and  saves  her  perjured  lover  by  the 

of  her  heart's  blood. 

i  fifth  act  the  unhappy  father  enters,  beholds 
■e»  mistakes  it  for  the  king,  triumphs  in  his 
d  vengeance,  resolves  to  wash  his  hands  in  the 
nd  stooping  down,  discovem  his  daughter. 
may  be  regarded  as  the  germ  of  the  play,  such 
It  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  poet,  and 
V  few  who  will  not  confess  that  it  might  form 


the  subject  of  a  noble  tragedy.  But  the  original  con- 
ception was  a  mere  possibility;  the  artistic  skill  of  the 
poet  was  necessary  to  convert  it  into  a  probability.  In 
almost  every  step  of  the  procera  Victor  Hugo  has  sig- 
nally  failed.  His  first  blunder  is  the  baptism  of  the 
characters;  he  names  the  king  Francis  I.,  a  prince  of 
many  and  great  faults,  but  surely  not  liable  to  Iha 
imputation  of  bcartlessness.  But  what  is  (ar  wone, 
indeed  almost  inconceivable,  he  makes  the  noble  father* 
the  \ery  model  of  paternal  love,  to  bo  none  other  than 
Triboulci,  the  Court  Jester,  the  pander  to  his  nuuter's 
lusts,  the  villain  that  most  frequently  stimulated  th* 
monarch's  desires,  and  prompted  his  debauchery*  Let 
us  look  at  one  of  the  scenes  between  this  Roman  fiither 
and  his  sovereign. 


TRiBOtJLET.    What !  make  love  in  the  city  7 

King.  And  why  not? 

Triboulet.  Have  a  care. 

Of  husbands  and  wivea  in  the  city,  beware! 
They  are  dangerous  folks  if  their  honor  you  stain, 
And  the  mark  of  a  touch  on  your  hands  will  remain; 
Let  us  kings  and  fools  be  contented  to  sport 
With  wives,  daughters,  and  sisters  in  palace  aiid  court. 

King.     Aye !  there  's  Co^e^'s  fair  dame ! 

Triboulet.  Away  then  and  take  her. 

King.    'Tis  a  difficult  task. 

Triboulet.  Bah!  to-night  we  will  make  her 

The  prisoner  of  love — 

King.  But  the  Count  f 

Triboulet.  The  Bastille. 

Kino.     Oh  no !  sir,  oh  no ! 

TRiBOULtT.  Well,  if  pity  you  feel 

Just  create  hjm  a  duke. 

King.     Ah !  be  's  one  of  those  fellowi 
Of  citizen  tastes  and  confoundedly  jealous. 
He  '11  refuse  every  bribe,  and  revenge  be  Ml  demand. 

Triboulet.    If  he  makea  any  noise  send  him  out  of  the  land— 
But  means  may  be  found,  aire,  more  easy,  more  aur^ 
Tour  love  and  yonr  safety  at  once  to  secure. 
CMmt  CMii  no  kmger  caa  fill  joa  with  dread, 
IC  like  ft  wiae  roonaieb,  yon  »tnke  off  hii  head : 
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Of  his  fate  there  is  no  one  will  dare  to  complain, 

When  wc  *11  swear  that  he  plotted  with  Rome  or  with  Spain. 

If  the  wretch  thus  introduced—- a  monster  of  pecsonal  deformity, 

Whose  mountain  heck  might  well  be  said 
To  measure  height  beyond  his  head. 
And  raise  itself  above— 

is  a  court-jester,  wearing  a  chain  like  a  dog,  clothed  •  incessantly  pointing  out  to  him  •  wife  to  m 
in  the  livery  of  a  slave,  ready  to  suggest  and  share  in  !  sister  to  steal,  a  daughter  to  dishonor.  The 
eyery  detestable  crime — capable  of  the  sublimity  of  •  Triboulet's  hands,  is  but  the  Punch  of  a  pupp 
sorrow  ascribed  to  a  sensitive  and  agonised  father  ?  i  breaking  every  doll  against  which  his  force  is  t 
Victor  Hugo  refuses  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  reality,  he  |  by  the  juggler  behind  the  curtain.  One  day 
appeals  to  the  unrestricted  feelings  of  tho  heart ; —  midst  of  a  feast,  at  the  very  moment  when  T 
fearlrasly  we  accompany  him  to  that  tribunal,  con- 1  is  urging  the  king  to  carry  off  the  Countess  o 
Tinced  that  it  will  decide  Triboulctto  i>c  an  impossible  M.  de  St.  Vallier  forces  his  way  into  the  kio 
Creation  or  eiistence.  sence,  and  sternly  reproaches  him  for  the  c 

But  the  author  has  a  right  to  be  heard  in  his  own  of  his  daughter  Diana  de  Poitiers.  Tribonlel 
defence,  and  he  must  state  his  own  conception  of  and  insults  the  hapless  complainant  The  fathc 
Triboulet 

**  Triboulet  is  deformed,  he  is  sickly,  he  is  the  buflbon 
«f  the  court,  and  this  triple  misery  renders  him  dc; 
praved.  Triboulet  hates  the  king,  because  he  is  a 
king ;  the  lords,  because  they  are  lords ;  and  all  man- 
kind, because  all  men  have  not  humped  backs.  His 
cnly  delight  is  constantly  to  knock  the  king  and  the 
lords  against  each  other,  breaking  the  weaker  against 
the  stronger.    He  depraves,  corrupts,  and  brntalisos 

Ihe  king;  he  urges  him  to  tyranny,  to  ignorance,  to  I  done.     A  short  specimen  will  sufiice. 
irife:  he  lets  him  loose  against  every  nuble  family* 


his  arm  and  pronounces  a  malediction  on  IV 
From  this  the  entire  action  of  the  drama  is  < 
The  true  subject  of  the  drama  is  the  Cune 
rofliVr." 

The  existence  of  such  a  monster  of  depn 
Victor  Hugo  describes,  is  barely  possible ;  but  n 
whether  the  most  licentious  buflbon  of  the  mo 
tious  court  would,  under  the  circumstances,  I 
suited  St.  Vallier  as  Triboulet  is  described 


Triboulet.    Well,  now  for  new  mischief:  'twere  sure  a  good  thing, 
To  play  in  his  turn  some  trick  on  the  king. 

Enler  a  Servant  {who  whispers  to  Triboulet) 
Monsieur  de  Vallier  is  waiting  below. 
Enfeebled  by  age,  and  hoart-broken  by  wo : 
He  asks  for  tho  king. 

Triboulet.  Good  Lord !  what  a  joke ! 

Let  him  in,  {sertxi,U  retires,) 

'twill  be  fun,  though  'twill  scandal  provoke. 

St.  Vallier.  {Without.)  I  must  speak  to  the  king! 

Kino.  "  No !  no  I— Who  comes  there  f 

St.  Vallier.    I  must  speak  to  the  king ! 

King.    No!  no! 

St.  Vallier.  {Entering.)  But  I  swear, 
I  will  speak  to  you,  sire. 

Kino.     St.  Vallier? 

St.  Vallier.  The  same. 

Triboulet.    The  charge  of  his  answer,  my  liege,  let  me  claim. 

{Turns  to  St  Vallier t  and  continues  in  a  pompous  theatrical  tone.) 
My  lord  ;  you  were  guilty  of  treason,  your  head 
Was  forfeit  to  law,  the  just  sentence  was  said. 
But  your  merciful  monarch  restored  you  to  life ; 
So  far  good.    Now,  what  causes  this  rage  and  this  strife  f 
Have  you  lost  all  your  sense,  are  you  mad,  are  jrou  wild. 
To  wish  for  a  grandson,  jroor  aoo-in-law's  child  t 
Tour  son-in-law's  frightful,  misshapeti,  ill-made. 
The  marks  of  aaiaU-pos  in  hia  ikee  are  dtaplay'd ; 
Of  his  visage  no  painfer  could  tell  yon  the  tioti, 
Pde,  yellow,  and  brown ;  it  k  mid  too  he  iqainti : 
He*8  pot-beUied,  joit  lika  By  firlMid  mhm  yoa  aee  (jMiftff  fo  M.  CbMi;) 
And  ba'a  littnip-back'd  and  eiookedt  aaedy  Uka  me, 
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Were  your  daughter  once  wen  wiih  such  man  by  her  side. 

The  world  would  yourMlfand  your  daughter  deride ; 

It  waa  merely  through  kindness  to  check  this  appearance, 

That  led  our  good  king  to  make  hia  interference. 

He  felt  quite  reluctant  your  grandroni  should  be 

In  front  like  to  him  {pointing  to  Cosse.)  in  the  back  like  to  me. 

Your  son-in-law's  ugly,  his  children  would  shock 

Every  mortal  who  saw  them  ;  you're  rid  of  that  stock  ,* 

Let  the  monarch  alune,  he'll  continue  your  race, 

With  innocents  human  in  form  and  in  face ; 

And  very  soon  grandsons  your  old  ago  shall  please. 

By  pulling  jrour  beard  and  by  climbing  your  knees. 


'  that  this  ribaldry  is  extravagant  and  unna- 
t  whatever  doubt  may  be  on  that  point,  we 
that  every  one  will  be  persuaded  that  the 

snch  scurriljest  could  not  himself  be  a  ten- 
*,  jealous  almost  to  insanity  of  his  daughter's 
kording  her  purity  with  a  watchful  zeal,  such 
•t  sublime  virtue  alone  could  in«pirc.  But 
ago  does  not  even  suspect  this  incongruity; 
nates  the  virtue  as  he  had  exaggerated  the 
1  ascribes  to  the  miserable  jester  a  poetic 
Nind  melancholy  such  as  can  only  be  ri- 

the  Thoughts  of  Pascal  and  the  Poems  of 

e  is  a  more  perfect  character,  though  her 
ff  the  seduction  is  blended  with  too  largo  a 
riove  for  the  seducer.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
itr  might  drive  her  to  wish  for  death,  because 
ix>  longer  any  thing  left  for  which  she  can 
bope.     But  assuredly  it  is  going  too  far  to 


path,  and  sacriHcing  lifo  to  save  the  author  of  her 
wn>ngB. 

\Vc  t^hink  that  most  of  our  readers  will  agree  with 
us  after  this  brief  analjrsis  of  Victor  Hugo's  most  ce- 
lebrated drama,  that  he  has  violated  the  truih  of  ho- 
mnnity  as  flagrantly  as  he  confesses  that  he  has  out- 
raged the  truth  of  history.  He  has  made  his  work 
purely  a  creation  of  fancy;  his  fictions  are  generalisa- 
tions  of  his  own  thoughti,  not  of  realities,  and  great 
as  is  their  power,  they  are  necessarily  destitute  of 
verisimilitude. 

There  is  one  redeeming  characteristic  of  the  drama 
wo  have  contemplated  which  formed  no  part  of  the 
original  conception,  but  which  becomes  evolved  ia 
the  development;  it  is  the  transforming  power  of 
one  noble  sentiment.  While  we  read  the  father'a 
tender  effusions,  we  feel  as  if  paternal  love  had  ren- 
dered the  hunch-back  lovely  and  the  miscreant  noble  • 
Wo  venture  to  translate  a  part  of  Triboulet's  address 
her  purposely  placing  herself  in  the  assassin's  I  to  the  senseless  body,  after  he  has  recognised  his  child. 

Priboctuet  takts  the  body  in  his  arms  as  a  moAer  holds  an  in/cmt,  ami  turns  lojhe  bystanders.) 

Oh  no!  she's  not  dead — God  would  not  remove 
My  last  source  of  hope  and  my  solo  earthly  love; 
The  hunch-back  is  scorn'd,  avoided,  or  spum'd. 
No  pitying  eye  on  his  sufterings  is  turn'd ; 
But  she— oh !  she  loves  me,  my  comforf,  my  stay. 
Her  tears  wai^h'd  the  sting  of  the  scorners  away. 
So  lovely  and  dead!     Oh  no!  aid  me  ihoti 
To  wipe  c^tho  damp  that  has  sullied  her  brow. 

{Takes  a  napkin  from  one  of  the  spectators,) 
Her  ripe  lip  is  red.     Had  you  seen !     I  behold 
Her  an  infant  once  more  with  her  ringlets  of  gold. 
How  fair  she  was  then!  See,  I  clasp  to  my  breast 
My  Blanche,  my  delight,  my  poor  daughter  opprcss'd. 
Twas  thus  when  an  infant  I  fondled  her  charms, 
Thua  still  and  thus  helpless  she  kiy  in  my  arms; 
When  my  angel  awoke,  ah!  could  you  but  see. 
How  her  eyes  saw  no  wonder,  no  monster  in  me; 
But  gaz'd  with  affection  and  radiance  divine. 
While  her  little  hands  grappled  feebly  with  mine. 
Poor  lamb!    Death— oh  no!    It  is  gentle  repose- 
There  waa  danger  before— now  her  eyelids  oncloae, 
She  awakes,  she  awakes;  and  one  short  moment  more, 
Wni  Blanche  to  her  fother's  endearments  restore. 
My  friends,  Vm  not  mod,  in  ray  words  there  is  sense, 
Tb  none  of  yoo  here  have  I  ofler'd  offence  .* 
And  shiee  yoa  have  foond  me  lo  tranqoil  and  mild, 
Fmihyoh  permil  me  to  pie  on  nj  child. 
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How  smooth  is  that  forehead  !  no  wriiikfe  is  there, 
And  gone  are  the  truces  of  sorrow  and  care. 
Her  hands  have  already  grown  warm  within  mine, 
Just  look — will  you  touch  them? 

A  Stranger.  I  see  not  a  sign 

Of  motion  or  life,  but  the  surgeon  is  here. 

Triboulet.     Well — I  will  not  hinder  him,  lot  him  draw  near— 
Vou  SCO,  sir,  'tis  nothtr.g — just  a  Gr,  m  I  said. 
Oh  s|Sonk!  is  it  not  so? 

Surgeon.  The  lady  is  dead- 

Then  be  not  by  fanciful  symptoms  beguil'd. 

Triboulet.     1  have  murder'd  my  child — I  have  murder'd  my  diild. 

{The  curtain /alia.) 


ft  was  manifestly  an  oflcr-thought  that  Ut  Victor 
Hugo  to  rest  his  defence  of  this  drama  on  the  purify- 
ing influencei  of  paternal  love;  but  the  idea  once 
fnsented  to  his  imagination,  held  its  sway  and  sug- 
gested a  still  more  singular  drama.  Victor  Hugo  re- 
folved  to  display  maternal  tenderness,  redeeming  and 
ennobling  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  the  most  consura* 
mate  turpitude.  We  need  not  enter  into  the  general 
question  of  eiamining  how  far  (^  drama  can  bo  legiii- 
mafely  applied  to  the  solution  of  a  psychological  pro- 
Uem,  but  assuredly  neither  the  subject  of  Lucretia 
Borgia,  nor  the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated,  are  cal- 
culated to  inspire  us  with  any  favorable  impressions 
of  the  author's  artistic  skill. 

A  heroine  polluted  by  incest,  murder,  adultery,  en- 
circled by  an  atmosphere  of  depravity,  to  whom  crime 
if  as  necessary  as  food,  retains  the  feelings  of  a  mo- 
ther: it  is  possible,  for  the  tigress  loves  her  cubs;  but 
it  is  scarcely  within  the  limits  of  credibility,  that  the 
object  uf  her  affection  should  be  the  offspring  of  inces- 
loons  intercouse,  the  living  witness  of  the  moat  revolt 
ii^  crime  in  nature;  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  that 
ker  affection  should  bo  of  thot  holy  and  pure  mature 
fvhich  alone  is  worthy  of  poetry.  We  might  have  en- 
cored the  moral  anomalies  of  Victor  Hugo's  earlier 
plays;  it  is  possible  that  tho  bandit  Hemani  may  have 
preserved  the  chivalrous  feelings  of  a  Spanish  noble, 
and  that  the  courtesan  Marion  de  I'Orme  may  bo  ca- 
pable of  pure  love;  but  it  is  utterly  impossible  that 
Lucretia  Borgia  should  have  room  in  her  polluted 
onl  for  any  feeling  that  could  interest  humanity.  It 
was  a  flagrant  error  to  make  such  a  moral  monster  the 
heroine  of  a  drama.  What  would  be  said  of  the  sculp- 
tor that  sought  his  models  in  the  charnel  or  the  lazar 
house,  that  wrought  representations  of  revolting  decay, 
or  still  more  revolting  deformity,  to  show  that  there 
was  some  single  minuto  feature  in  the  human  frame 
which  resisted  the  disgusting  effects  of  death  or  pesti- 
lence? But  Hugo  has  gone  beyond  this:  never  was 
there  in  life  or  in  death  any  thing  more  shocking, 
aK>re  horrifying,  and  more  sickening  tlian  his  portrai- 
ture of  Lucretia  Borgia;  and  tho  attempt  to  relieve 
the  picture  by  traits  of  maternal  love  merely  super- 
adds incredulity  to  disgust.  Yet  it  was  received  with 
applause  on  the  very  -stage  whence  Hemani  and 
Marion  de  1*  Orme  had  been  biased  and  hooted :  auch 
is  the  influence  of  perseverance  in  prodacing  the  to- 
hntioa  off/dendid  error. 


Victor  Hugo  has  told  us  the  secret  of  the  pecali^ 
ties  of  Lucretia  Borgia;  it  is  simply  the  deveIo| 
of  an  idea  of  his  own  consciousness — maternal 
in  a  vicious  bosom — the  characters  have  derived 
thing  from  history  but  their  baptism,  and  he  d< 
that  they  should  bo  tried,  not  by  the  oooventii 
standard  of  any  stage  of  society,  but  by  the 
laws  of  human  nature.    The  demand  is  unfair; 
even  if  we  yield  to  it,  what  law  of  nature  would  ji 
tify  maternal  love  redeeming  not  one  vice,  but 
crime  which  the  tongue  can  speak  or  the  mind 
ceivo? 

We  have  not  room  to  enter  into  any  analysis  of/ 
gelo,  the  tyrant  of  Padua;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  revh 
of  Hcrnani  and  Marion  de  I'Orme;  there  are  a 
drel  and  a  courtesan,  each  with  a  single  virtue, 
tures  undoubtedly  from  tho  dark  room  and  im| 
glass,  creatures  of  Hugo's  imagination,  whose 
types  could  not  be  found  in  the  world  of  reality.  M 
our  old  acquaintance.  Bloody  Queen  Mary,  niMtfll 
be  dismissed  so  summarily;  she  ia  made  the  beralM 
of  a  drama,  or  rather  she  is  made  the  form  in 
the  author  developes  one  of  the  moat  whtmaical  i^ 
of  his  consciousness.  The  psycholf^ical  diaiuMf 
which  the  drama  was  formed  to  propound,  is  a* 
tinned  in  the  following  speech  of  Lemon  Renard;— 

**  My  Lord  Chandos,  when  a  woman  ii  our  nli^ 
caprice  is  our  ruler.  Politics  are  regulated,  not  If 
calculation,  but  chance.  We  are  no  longer  abkfe 
count  upon  any  thing.  To-morrow  will  not  be  all* 
gical  inference  from  to-day.  Affairs  of  state  ceaM  i 
be  a  game  of  chcra,  and  become  a  game  of  cards." 

Now  while  we  deny  that  this  aphorism  can  btl» 
ceivcd  either  as  an  absolute  or  general  truth,  wa* 
sert,  that  if  the  entire  annals  of  history  were  searchi' 
for  a  refutation,  no  more  striking  instance  oouU  ^ 
found  than  Mary  Tudor.  She  was  not  capricioil 
but  OS  steady  a  bigot  as  ever  the  church  of  Rome  ffl 
duced,  and  as  inflexible  a  despot  aa  either  her  fiidil 
or  sister.  The  politics  of  her  reign  might  have  bif 
calculated  on  from  the  outset  with  more  certainly  ifei 
the  schemes  of  annuity  companies.  The  politician 
her  day  could  count  upon  every  thing.  The  ta^ 
row  of  her  time  might  be  read  in  the  yesterday;  ^ 
the  affairs  of  state  were  only  a  game  of  carda,  baq^ 
the  chief  player  could  $auttr  la  coirpe  and  hold  all  i 
honora. 

Thia  drama  is,  indeed,  Viokor  Hogoli  mort 
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agminst  hiitorical  verity;  his  partisans  tell  us  thai 
ia<]  a  right  to  baptise  his  own  idea,  but  we  my  that 
uoh  bapii»>ni  he  did  by  implication  "  promise  and 
r  certain  things  in  its  name,"  and  that  tho  neglect 
le  conditions  is  ruinous  to  the  child. 
I  would  be  worve  than  idle  to  criiicine  the  hi»toric 
isimilttudc  of  a  drama,  in  which  there  is  not  an  in- 
^nt  that  could  have  occurred  in  the  reign  of  any 
heTudu(fr,  nor  indeed  at  any  lime  in  England.  It 
fqually  at  variance  wiih  abstract  human  nature, 
irie Tudor  and  Jane  are  impossible  characters;  their 
e  and  their  jealousy  are  not  the  passionit  as  wo  see 
Din  real  life,  and  the  hero  Fabiani  is  to  the  full 
■«ch  out  of  nature  as  Triboulet  We  need  not 
we  the  analysis  farther:  bo  who  has  read  one  of 
kv  Hugo'a  plajrs  can  understand  the  plan  of  all  : 
lyiiem  ia  to  represent  one  pure  passion  struggling 
1  and  overcoming  the  depravity  of  all  the  rest; 
the  Conair  or  Giaour  broken  into  crumbs;  he 


exaggerates  the  purity,  he  exaggerates  tho  depravity; 
he  views  both  in  his  dnrk  room  and  through  his  dis* 
tortcd  medium,  he  will  not  correct  his  false  imftres- 
siuns  by  his  own  experience  or  that  of  others — ho  net- 
tlicr  mixes  with  the  world  nor  reads  history;  hence 
his  reprcscntntioiiB  nrc  distorted  phantasinnyoria,  oli- 
jecta  of  wonder,  of  horror,  even  of  admiration,  but  not 
of  sympathy.  And  hence  their  fite  may  be  predicted, 
they  will  be  stared  atr  applauded,  ond  forgotten. 

The  influence  of  the  French  drama  cannot  be  re« 
vived;  Victor  Hugo,  in  his  eflbrts  to  restore  stage  dy* 
nasty,  has  inflicted  upon  it  an  irreparable  injury,  bj 
removing  it  to  a  greater  distance  from  reality,  and  thus 
depriving  it  of  sym^thctic  interest  He  has  mistaken 
the  true  nature  of  fiction,  which  is  the  more  perfect 
when  it  is  the  more  true:  but  he  has  evinced  powms 
that  would  command  success  if  he  opened  the  shutten 
of  the  dark  room  and  substituted  plain  glass  for  the 
imperfect  convex  lens. 


THOU    ART     NOT    HERE 


BY       MISS       C.       H.      WATBKHAN. 


[»1oiig  nigbtf  «re  coming  on,  the  time  for 

mirth  end  aong, 
gKihering  round  the  household  hearth  of  all  the 

happy  throng, 
faceting  place  of  parted  frienda,  whose  light  hearts 

glad  I  he  year, 
I  etrip  it  of  ita  kmelioess — and  yet  thou  art  not 

here. 

iin  the  winter  fire  illumea  the  acenea  of  other 

daya, 
d  well  remember'd  faces  beam,  before  its  cheerful 

Uaie; 
ikrowa  iia  wild  and  fitful  gleama  around  the  pic- 

tor'd  walla, 
id  Aere,  upon  a  vacant  seat,  in  atartling  brightness 

611a. 

kaie  ia  a  tone  in  music  gone,  a  star  from  out  our 

Itf  left  Ita  with  thy  gentle  words,  and  with  thy  kind- 
ling eye, 
bi  adly  youihfal   voicea  fall   upon  oar  aching 


hi  hnely  spot  ia  desolate— because  thoa  art  not 
hate. 


yean  have  fled  away,  moce  laat  that  Ta- 


V»iia  thfOMof  JaytoiMf  ftri^yglad  ftmwtfi 


/ 


Thoae  long  and  weary  yean  have  dimM  the  fireduMM 

of  our  youth. 
But  tighten'd  round  our  loving  hearts,  their  early  tiea 

of  truth. 

The  sunny  summer  of  our  life  hath  lost  its  shining 

hue, 
And  sombre  Autumn  clouds  have  veil'd  its  morning's 

asure  blue ; 
But  yet  for  thee  tho  heart's  young  buds  shall  bloom 

'mid  winter  drear. 
That  wither  in  their  solitude,  because  thou  art  not 

here. 

Come  to   us,  brother,  o'er  the  wave,  it's  pure  while 

crerit  of  foam 
Shall  waA  thee,  like  the  wings  of  hope,  back  to  thy 

native  home ; 
The  voices  of  familiar  friends    an  answering  unto 

thine 
Shall  whisper  to  thee  thro'  the  windn,  ond  lure  thee 

o'er  the  brine. 

The  long,  long  nights  are  coming  on,  the  time  for 

mirth  and  song. 
The  gathering  round  the  household  hearth  of  all  the 

happy  ;hrong; 
The  meeting  place  of  parted  friends,  whoae light  hearts 

glad  the  year. 
And  atrip  it  of  ita  lonelineai— and  ^«\  \\!«y^  «tv  "Wifc 

here. 
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NOT    VERY     HARD    TO    TAKE 


An  artist — 'tis  not  fair  to  tell  his  name ; 
But  one  whom  Fortune,  in  her  freakish  tricks, 
Saluted  with  less  smiles  than  kicks, 

More  to  the  paintcr*8  honor  ami  her  shame,— 

Was  one  day  deep  engaged  on  bis  chef  d'ontvre, 

(A  painting  worthy  of  the  Louvre,) 

Divee  and  Lazarus  the  theme, — 

The  nibject  was  his  earliest  boyish  dream! 

And,  i^iin  an  oye  to  color,  breadth,  and  tone, 
He  painted,  skilfully  as  ho  was  able, 
The  good  things  on  the  rich  roan's  table, — 

Wishing  they  were,  no  doubt,  upon  his  own ; 

When  suddenly  his  hostess — l>«6t  of  creatures ! — 

Made  visible  her  features, 

And  to  this  world  our  artist  did  awaken  : 

"  A  gentleman,"  she  said,  •'  from  the  next  street, 
Has  sent  a  special  message  in  a  heat. 

Wanting  a  likeness  taken." 

The  artist,  with  a  calmness  oft  the  effect 

Of  tidings  which  wo  don't  expect, 

Wip'd  all  his  brushes  carefully  and  clean, 

Button'd  his  coat — a  coat  which  once  had  been,— 

Put  on  his  hat,  and  with  uncommon  stress 

On  the  address, 

Went  forth,  revolving  in  his  nqt» 

How  his  kind  hnstetis,  when  he'd  got  the  job,— 

Even  before  they  paid  him  for  his  skill, — 

Would  let  him  add  a  little  to  the  bill. 

He  found  a  family  of  six  or  seven 

All  grown-up  peopMTsoatcd  in  a  row ; 
There  might  be  seen  upon  each  face  a  leaven 

Of  recent,  and  of  decent  woe, 
But  that  the  artist,  whoae  chief  cares 
Were  fixed  upon  his  own  aflairs, 
Gazed,  with  a  buiinest  eye,  to  be  acquainted 
Which  of  the  seven  warited  to  be  painted. 

IkiC  a  young  lady  aooD  our  artiat  graatad, 
Saying,  in  words  of  gentlest  music,  **  Ah!— 
Pmy,  Mr.  Thingo'me,  be  saaiad,- 
We  want  a  likeness  of  our  grandpapa." 

Such  chances  Fortune  seldom  deigns  to  bring  : 

The  very  thing ! 

How  he  should  like 

To  emulate  Vandyke ! 

Or,  rather — still  more  glorious  ambition — 

To  paint  the  head  like  Titian, 

A  fme  old  head,  with  silver  sprinkled : 

A  face  all  seam'd  and  wrinkled  :— 

The  painter's  heart  'gan  inwardly  rejoice ; 

But,  aa  he  pondered  on  that "  fine  old  head,** 
Another  Dtter*d,  in  a  rooumful  voice. 


The  artist  was  perplez'd — the  case  waa  alterM : 

Distrust,  Btirr'd  up  by  doubt,  hia  boaom  wtfpa ; 
*'  God  bleas  my  &ouI !"  he  faltor'd  ; 

**  But,  surely,  you  can  let  me  aee  the  oorpae ! 
An  artist  but  requires  a  hint: 
There  are  the  features — give  the  cheeka  a  tint— 
Paint  in  the  eyc» — and,  though  the  task'a  a  haid  *i 

You'll  find  the  thing,  I'll  swear. 
As  like  as  he  can, — no,  I  beg  your  pardon,— 

Aa  like  as  he  could  stare  T' 

"  Alas !  alas  !**  the  eldest  sister  aigh'd, 
And  then  uho  sobb'd  and  cried. 
So  that  'twas  long  ere  she  again  could  apeakr-^ 
*'  We  buried  him  last  week !" 


The  painter  heaved  a  groan :  *'  But,  surely. 

You  have  a  likeneas  of  the  dear  decoMed ;  J 

Some  )routhful  &ce,  whoae  age  might  be  incieaHifJ  ^ 

"  No,  no, — we  haven't,  sir,  ik>  more  than  Adam;       '^ 
Not  in  the  least !" 


This  was  the  strangest  thing  that  e'er  occnrr'd  ^ 
"  You'll  pardon  me,"  the  baflled  painter  chedi 

'*  But,  really,  I  must  ssy,  upon  my  word,  j 

Yuu  might  have  sent  for  me  before  he  died." 

And  then  he  lurn'd  to  the  surviving  tribe,<— 

"  Can  you  descril»e 

But  a  few  items,  features,  shape,  and  hue! 

ril  warrant,  I'll  still  paint  the  likenesa  trueP 

<•  Why.  yes,  we  could  do  that,"  aaid  one;  « leC^  Ml{ 

He  had  a  rather  longibh  nose,  like  me." 

"  No,"  said  o  second ;  "  there  you're  wrong. 

His  nose  was  not  so  very  long." 

"  Well,  well"  pursued  the  finrt,  **  hia  eyea 

Were  rather  smaller  than  the  comraon  alie.'' 

•*  How  ?"  cried  a  third,  *•  how  T — not  at  dl ; 

Not  small — ^not  small  !*' 

**  Well,  then,  an  oval  face,  extremely  fine." 

••  Yea,"  aaid  the  eldest  aon,  •*  like  mine." 

The  painter  gazed  upon  him  in  dcapair^— 

The  fellow's  face  waa  square  ? 

*<  I  have  it,"  cried  another,  and  aroae ; 

**  But  wait  a  moment,  sir,"  and  out  she  goea. 

With  curiosity  the  artist  bom'd — 

"  What  was  she  gone  for  T"  but  she  aoon  reltim^ 

**  I  knew  from  what  (key  said,  to  expect  to  gala 

A  likeness  of  grandpa  was  quite  in  vain; 

But,  not  upon  that  point  to  dwell, 

I  have  got  something  here  will  do  aa  well 

As  though  alive  he  for  his  portrait  eat  f 

So,  saying,  with  a  courtsey  low, 
filbe  ftom  behind,  with  much  pnnde  and  ilmw* 
^     Preicnled  an  oUl  hat !  C  BC 


i 

^ 

«; 
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TRINETTE. 

A.  LEGEND     OF     THE      LIEGE  OIS 


r  jretra  lince  ibere  wai  a  niMll  villago  nbont  |  It  was  not  une  of  those  beer  hoiwci  where  you 


ind  a  half  from  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city  of 
The  beat  house  in  it  was  the  little  inn,  which 
Art  fipoaa  the  rest  abont  a  stone's  throw.  What 
may  have  originally  been,  I  do  not  know,  for 
mown  through  all  the  country  round  by  the 
r  the  *'  Aioming  Star,"  which  it  had  acquired 
a  alertnsas  of  its  inmates.     No  house  in  the 
Morinee  of  Flaaders  kept  such  early  hours, 
diord,  Adam  Polder,  was  an  old  man,  and  bis 
:  much  younger  than  himself.    Their'  nieccf 
.  (Catrine  was  her  real  name,  but  all  the 
illed  her  Trinette,)  assisted  them,  and  was,  in 
efficient  person ;  and  ^reat  credit  indeed  she 
t,  for  it  was  the  very  pattern  of  a  village  inn, 
pink  front  and  iia  green  outside  shutters,  and 
e  benches  on  each  side  of  the  door,  and  the 
lar  trees  between  it  and  the  road ;  and  then 
«  nicely  sanded  floor,  and  the  rafters  loaded 
as  and  dried  fish,  and  the  blazing  hearth,  and 
f  decorated  with  Toamay  earthenware,  and 
of  bright  brass  jars  and  dishes  which  Trinette 
till  they  shone  like  gold.   It  was  quite  a  little 
Paradise.    But  the  thing  she  was  prouder  of 
all  beside,  was  the  little  garden  behind  it, 
rer  and  above  the  onion-bed,  which  supplied 
raoB  with  the  magnificent  clusters  she  de- 
tt  hanging  up  In  her  window,  Trinette  con- 
iih  the  assistance  of  Jan  Van  Bloemen,  to 
•  tnlipa,  which  both  believed  to  be  the  finest 
hat  had  ever  blossomed  beyond  the  precincts 
•a.    Now,  this  Jan  Van  Bloemen  was  a 
Aiicet  gardener,  whom  all  the  world  pointed 
VfaMtte's  bachekir.    It  was  Tory  true,* that 
r  he  had  oocaawn  to  go  into  the  city,  and 
Moiia  had  occurred  almost  daily  for  the  laat 
eight  months,  he  always  discovered  that  his 
road  was  that  which  led  him  by  the  "  Morn- 
;**  and  he  woald  often  stop,  in  a  neighborly 
chat  with  old  Adam,  or  to  help  hia  pretty 
lie  ap  her  flowers.    Morever,  he  had  danced 
Mite  at  the  kermesse  of  their  own,  and  all 
bhering  villagee;  and  when  he  carried  off 
at  the  last  popinjay,  credible  witnesaes  aa- 
ftt  he  had  been  heard  to  declare,  that  ha  felt 
i  satisfiK^tion  in  his  success  than  in  the  refleo- 
ahe  had  been  a  witneos  of  his  triumph ;  at 
•owal  Trinette  was  said  to  have  blushed  and 
In  short,  it  vras  soppoaed  to  be  a  settled 
I  erery  body  called  Jan  a  very  luoky  fellow; 
ea  her  being  Tory  pretty,  it  was  beyond  a 
Adam  had  no  child,  that  she  would  inherit 
Ota  of  a  long  leathern  purse,  whiefa  he  kept 
rg«  heqaeheld  cheat,  with  the  brass  bells  and 
rUeh  atood  in  the  kitchen,  acting  hi  the  doo- 
Aiy  of  raeeplaele  and  dnaBer»Mid  Info  whiolv 
imday  nVn*  ^  enplied  ibe  gafaia  of  the 
t 


cards  about  all  day.nnd  hear  the  billiard-balls  nttlin|f 
till  midnight,  as  is  tuo  frequently  the  case;  but  respect 
able  customers,  good  beer,  short  accounts,  and  eaily 
hours,  chamcterif  ed  the  **  Morning  Star ;"  eariy  houn^ 
indeed*  lor  the  family  went  nightly  to  bed  with  the 
lamb,  and  reason  good,  fur  they  rose  before  the  lark* 
Now,  it  happened  one  day  towards  the  end  of  autumn* 
that  Jan  had  been  detained  at  Leige  till  a  mueh  later 
hour  than  usual,  yet  he  was  unwilling  to  return  homn 
U'ithout  communicating  to  his  friend  Adam  some  is* 
portent  intelligence  he  hod  just  received  from  the 
brother'in-law  of  the  cousin  of  the  burgomaster's  con* 
fideatial  8er\'ant,  relative  to  an  expected  rise  in  the 
price  of  hops.    He  almost  feared  that  the  door  might 
have  been  closed  (or  the  night,  but  there  was  no  harm 
in  tr>*ing  if  ii  were  still  on  the  latch.    His  surprian 
and  pleasure  may  l>e  conceived  when,  as  he  approachr 
ed,  he  saw  the  fire-light  darling   bright,  cheering 
gleams  through  the  still-open  casement    I  will  not 
venture  to  affirm  that  his  feelings  experienced  no 
check,  when  a  closer  examination  enabled  him  to  dia* 
cover  that  Adam's  kitchen  that  evening  received  un- 
wonted guests.    Three  men  of  unprepossessing  phy^ 
aiognomy,  in  whose  dress  the  trader  and  the  military 
adventurer  were  anomalously  blended,  were  seated 
smoking  round  the  table,  on  which  stood  a  flask  of 
Rhenish  wine,  and  a  Dutch  cheese,  which  Jan  wall 
knew  was  aeUom  produced  except  on  oocasionB  of 
ceremony.    Adam  sat  in  his  stiflPbacked  oak  chair» 
listeriing  with  an  air  of  deferential  raspeet  to  the  on- 
casional  observations  of  the  strangera ;  the  hoatess  plied 
her  knitting  in  the  chimney  comer,  and  Trinette,  whft 
was  busied  in  removing  the  remains  of  diimer,  wan 
langhing  gaily  at  the  witticisnis  which  ever  and  anon 
eaoaped  from  their  lips,  in  the  intervals  between  thair 
long  whiflL  Neither  did  it  eecape  Jan's  natica,  Iboogk 
certainly  it  waa  but  a  trifle,  that  the  village  ooquatis 
was  dressed  with  more  than  usual  atlentioo  to 
her  linen  cap  arranged  with  more  than  oidinaiy 
arm  her  glossy  dark  hair,  and  the  wrought  dooka  of 
her  bine  worsted  stoekiag  more  oalentationsly  displayed 
than  was  her  wont.    It  was  pethapa  not  mmatnral 
that  a  jealous  lorer-— and  suoh  waa  die  market  gaf» 
doner    should  combine  ihA  circumstanoea,  and  oon* 
dude  that  this  holiday  attire  waa  exhibited  in  honor 
of  the,  to  him,  very  objectionable  associates  in  whoi0 
company  he  beheld  her.    The  real  key  to  Trinette^ 
unusual  finery  and  super-abtindant  lightneas  of  heart 
had  escaped  his  penetration— ehe  sported,  for  the  fiial 
time,  a  pair  of  long  gold  ear-rings!    Jan  had  been 
standing  for  about  ten  minutes  an  unsnspected  obaarvac 
of  the  group,  when  Trinette  suddenly  pereeived  hhn, 
as  she  passed  the  window  in  the  course  of  her  hovM* 
hoM  arrangements,  and  her  surprise  waa  indicated  bf 
a  atatt,  which  the  jealous  lover  thought  betokaned  lafli 
gratifieation  than  her  namteit  IniraiAa  ^abl  'WK^f 


Adan*!»  #niBs  wifw  mum  gumj  •riuoed ;  and  kua  x«aec\k>iyi  dMi  xnl  \sfOMBft 
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yrj:i  r.a%c  fiOi  hft  a<jtvf:iy  :i  ccmi&UMi  ia  ihc  'Mii^ 


)i<r8'),  '' r.o^vxiy  ujfeh'^   :*•  *tfT.-\::i:u  \'>  it  ecli-'.\i]i'.(i    in::  Si4r,' &i«d  nay  be  i:  ^ere  niMr  thai  I  oevcf  pil 
in' liri^ii'iMi.     h'll  I  fi'i'J  jt  r  .!•!.  fiii  J  I  i(iij^.  '_'o  in  :  iiiy    •:  jri  yocr  ;o'Acr  I'j  «.'  j  k»-"    "  li  might  be  better  fiV' 
riMftior  ftMl   ilifiie  li'd-^ra/c  2(rr.:i<  i::cii  Miii   r'.iji.ire  '  r.i  l^o'.ii  ihnx  I  never  B{'.(inp!c42  to  iLflaeenai 
my  aiiffi^arir'e."     " 'i'hfe   lior.ora'rilc*   {zeiillirnien,  in-  ;  'aj!I.  ur  astarh  a  /itkle  heart"     *- As  yoo  will, 
de*«i  ■     I    never   taw   tuftn:   iini>r(fio»»-.e.skinc-l'r.ikiiig  -  i!,c  1«jo  uriul'J  be  yoiirr  r^o:  mine,"  retorted  ike  it 
jmiividualu  in  my  life.     !>•{  me  trll  you,  IVlnt'tie,  it  :  t'vulcd  girl. 

ur  not  f'jr  lUft  credit  of  ihe  *  Slurn'iu^  S:ar'  to  harbur        Tiie  tune  of  forced  Riirih  in  whirh  ibeK  mdiv 

■orh  aufpiri'iuh   chamc-w.-ni.     HonoraMfi  gent Ifeinen .';  wore  pronotiucid,  v«a«  infinitely  displeasing  loJm!!^ 

Why.  iltcy  ur^  more  like  hrniigeU  r->,  or  dofcnrrR,  or  |  ficlirgs,  and  he  was  far  loo  aogry  to  ofaserre  ihM 

brifandi,"  foniinnrrr]  Uo,  in  rising  wntiU;  "  if  old  Adarn  |  teara  of  vciaiino  guohni  inlo  her  eyes,    'thm  inak^l 

would  *ak#!  my  ndvi<-r-.  ho  would  cl'np  Win  u'^or  against    laugh  ua^i  roncliuive;  he  turned  sullenly  oo  bis  hsiL 

sm  h  ilffiMrailfK'o."     "  Va-ily  wrll.  Hm'T  Van   Bliie>  i  and  left  her  without  one  pining  word.     ShevnydaA 

men  I"  rciorti'd  the  nriid  "f  ilio  inn;  "  hut  old  Adam  ,  him  with  half-rclenfiiig  interest  till  he  was  cat  tf 

knoMh  hin  ifiicrr'Ht,  and    my  luu-.tfti,  :iui\  the  iiiierc-t  >  sight ;  twice  she  was  abijui  to  recai  bim,  and  ImH 

of  I  hi; '  Morning  Siar'  hr.Mlcr  ihnii  i<i  f.-lu-c  hid  dutir .  pride  ovcrrame  her  better  feelings.    **!  will 

•gainnt  n>irt-i-tn\t\o  trnwAUTi*  from  fi>rr.i;:n  p:irt»,  with  ■  friends  with  him  to-morrow."  said  she— " to-l 

their  m«-mtirii-N  full  of  old  hioricK  fmni  distant  coun- '  The  morrow  broke,  and  Jan,  magnanimoiisly 

tri<;«,  lind  r«|^/rlM  of  the  warn  of  our  own  days,  and    his  much-abated  indignation,  resolved  to  betake 

their  pnr-eN  full  of  hmad  picre*.  nhich  they  are  ready 

and    willing  to  sfiond."     "  Ay,  and  their  knapsaeks 

full  of  trinkets  and   toys,  which  they  are  willing  to 

licstow  on  iho  host's  pretty  niece,"  cried  the  indignant 

gardener,  furiounly   glancing  at   the   new   ear-rings 

-which  had  just  met   hi^  eye.     Now,  Trinellc  really 

loved  Jan  as  well  os  blic  loved  any  thing  cxcopling  |  in  his  mind  thoughts  not  very  complimentary  Is  At 

herself;  so,  |>erhn|is,  had  bhe  not  been  self-convicted  ,  constancy  of  the  fair  l^cx  in  general,  and  of  Ibe  indin- 

of  a  superahundancG  of  complacency  in   her   new  j  dual  culprit  in   particular.     He  had  not  procetJrf 


ficlf  for  his  morning  meal  to  any  place  in  die 
bi>rhood,  except  the  **  Morning  Star."  Feaiful  tkit  ki 
might  1)0  tempted  to  break  through  this  pnisearaidf 
resolution,  he  would  not  even  trust  himself  to  knk ii 
that  direction,  ond  actnally  proceeded  to  bif 
ganlen  by  tho  riraight  path  across  the  fields, 


bravery  attire,  she  would  have  coiide»cended  to  re- 
lieve his  uncaMinr-As  by  acknowledging  that  the  ob* 
noxitMis  ornameniB  were  the  present  of  her  tiisfer,  the 
wifo  of  0  rcHpociahli!  grocer  at  Namur;  but,  ofleiidcd 
by  his  jealousy,  and  not  quite  diftploased  lo  coiutidcr 
herself  the  injured  parly,  iimtead  of  the  aggressor,  she 
roDtentcd   lierwlf  with  replying  scornfully,  "ThcHO 
earrings  were  not  given  mo  by  tho  honorable  gentle- 
men.    It  is  very  strange,  Jjii  Van  Bloemen.  that  you 
will  imagine  there  is  no  one  difpcwed  to  make  ine  a 
present  but  yourself,  or  old  Adam,  or  tlioKO  giiesiH  of 
ours."     **  1  wish  your  gueiits  wore — at  Liege,"  inter- 
rupted he,  suppretuiing  a  Ichh  chnrital'lo  \\\>]i.     "The 
gates  will  soon  be  Mhut,  and  they  will  hardly  like  ti> 
spend  the  night  in  tho  fioldH."     "  Neither  will   they 
re(|uiro  todoKO^tlicy  proiviue  lodging  here.''  ''ilcrof 
reiterated  Jan.  who  know,  from  the  proximiiy  of  the 
city,  fiuch  a  thing  had  never  ocrurred  os  a  triivellcrV 
spending  the  night   under  old  Adam   Polder's  roof. 
"It  is  impossible,  Trinctte;  you  havo  not  accommoda- 
tion lo  receive  them."    "It  is  very  certain,  liewover, 
that  these  honorable  gentlemen  have  pressing  busi- 
neril ;  they  will  set  forward  on  their  way  before  the 
city  gates  are  open  in  the  morning ;  and  as  foi  their 
lodging,  mjF  mistress  and  I  will  sleep  in  the  iniitr 


very  fur  on  his  way,  l)cfi>rc  be  was  accosted  fay  Wi* 
helm  Stein,  tho  mason,  who  observed  in  that  ums  <C 
peculiar  bittomess  uhicb  distinctly  indicates  tkallkt 
individual  speaking  has  suffered  a  disappointment  ii 
tho  matter  of  his  matin  meal,  "Friend  Jan.*  ibe'lto*' 
ing  Star'  will  loi<e  its  reputation  for  early  houn:  ^ 
have  l>cen  knocking  at  the  door  till  I  am  tired,  IB^ 
no  ono  answers ;  the  shutters  ore  still  closed,  tnd  lb* 
household  doubtless  siill  asleep.     As  a  friend,  Ictt** 
advise  you  to  remonstrate  with  Trinette,  or  the  loft- 
liiern  puntc  will  bo  lighter  than  you  think  for."     *^ 
the  hitterneffi  of  his  wrath,  Jan  was  about  empb*^ 
cally  to  declare  his  total  indifiTerence  to  the  weight 
the  puree,  aitd  his  unqualified  conviction  of  the 
lute  inutility  of  any  renionstranco  from  him  in  t' 
(|uarler,*  but  as  no  man  likes  to  point  himself  out 
the  ohjcct  of  indinfcrcnre  and  contempt  to  bis  li 
love,  ho  allowed  the  oWrvaiion  to  pass,  as  if  unhat^ 
and  contented  himself  with  forming  a  very  ferret 
mental  aspiration,  that,  ere  longt  by  word  or  deei^ 
William  Stein  might  give  him  a  legitimate  eicuae  kP 
knocking  him  d^wo.     Wilhelm  passed  mi,  and 
who  soon  reached  his  destination,  addremed 
diligently  to  his  work ;  but  befiMre  noon,  many 
by  had  remarked  on  the  tardiiM«  of  the  '*  Mwiiim 


infancy:    a   fragment. 


id  mne  •xprened  a  doubtful  Mriih  '<  that  All 
)  well  within."  Coupling  theM  remarks  with 
llectiona  of  the  night  before,  a  eudden  appre- 
Saahed  acroia  the  gardener's  mind.  He  threw 
a  spade,  and  hurried  to  the  little  inn;  the 
were  still  closed,  and,  to  his  inexpressible 
e  perceived  that  no  smoke  curled  from  its 
I.  He  knocked,  but  there  was  no  answer : 
I.  but  nothing  appeared  to  stir  within.  Some 
however,  hearing  him,  hastened  from  the 
ing  fields  to  his  assistance.  The  door,  upon 
eared  firmly  fastened ;  and  the)'  were  con- 
what  course  they  should  next  pursue,  when 
very  faint  moaning  decided  them  to  enter, 
9  what  might  There  was  a  low  window  at 
I  of  the  house,  which  occurred  to  them  as 
sore  facility  for  gaining  admission  than  any 
t  looked  into  the  garden,  and  the  flower-beds 
had  evidently  been  recently  trampled.  The 
which  were  here  simply  closed,  not  bolted, 
immediately  to  their  hands,  and  Jan  Van 
sprang  in  hastily,  and  gained  the  interior  of 
Se  before  any  of  his  companions  had  followed 
D  exclamation  of  horror  prepared  them  in 
pee  for  the  scene  within.  The  stream  of 
1  the  garden  window  disclosed  an  appalling 
.  The  lifeless  body  of  old  Adam,  gashed 
unds,  lay  on  the  kitchen  floor,  close  by  the 
ted  chest,  whose  lid  had  been  burst  open,  and 
*nls  rifled.  The  corpse  of  his  wife  was  also 
in  her  blood,  and  a  weak,  fveble  groaning 
icated  that  the  murderers  had  lefl  one  deed 
incomplete.  Could  affection  stay  the  parting 
in'a  assurances  of  pardon  were  not  wanting. 
ette*s  moments  were  numbered ;  and  gather- 
iltle  remaining  strength  by  an  effort,  to  point 
aat  night*8  travellers  as  the  perpetrators  of 
»,  she  sank  back  upon  his  shoulder  to  wake 
Search  wa;  made  instantly  for  the  fugitives, 
were  very  shortly  discovered,  concealed  in 
kk'Copse,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  spot. 
;red  no  resistance  when  seized,  but  suflfered 
w  tranquilly  to  be  conducted  to  the  Hotel  de 


Ville,  where,  as  it  happened,  the  tribunal  of  ji 
was  at  that  moment  sitting.  Trinette's  dying 
tion»  and  Jan's  identification  of  the!*  persoas 
unnecessary  to  convict  them,  as  they  made  •  fill 
confession  of  their  guilt,  which  was  accompaaifed  fcj 
circumstances  of  peculiar  barbarity  and  dupUeiff. 
Sentence  was  passed  upon  them,  and  every  iadividaal 
present  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  the  award ;  bat  a 
thrill  of  horror  ran  through  the  whole  court,  whea  oaa 
of  the  prisoners  stepping  forward,  declared  in  his  ova 
name  and  that  of  his  accomplices,  that  from  the  as*- 
ment  of  committing  the  crime  for  which  they  wetm 
justly  about  to  suffer,  they  felt  that  they  were  diili- 
vered  over,  body  and  spirit,  to  the  enemy  of  aouk. 
They  had  wandered  fur  hours,  but  always  in  a  cirde; 
for  an  irresistible  force  restrained  their  steps,  and 
withheld  them  within  sight  of  the  home  of  their  ooa- 
ofiending  victims.  They  were  removed  from  the  faai; 
and  a  pious  priest  never  afler  leA  their  side,  iirgSi^ 
them  to  employ  their  few  remaining  hours  in  makiiy 
their  peace  with  heaven.  But  they  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  his  admonitions;  they  spurned  the  offen  of 
pardon,  and  awaited  in  hardened  impenitence  or  anoDd 
apathy,  their  fearful  doom.  The  fated  hour  arriredL 
and  an  immense  crowd  collected  to  witness  their 
execution.  I  will  not  enter  into  the  details— soffiea 
it  to  say,  that  the  sentence  decreed  them  to  be  barart^ 
that  their  very  remains  might  not  encumber  the  eaith. 
But  no  human  hand  scajicred  their  ashes  to  the  winds 
of  heaven ;  fur,  while  the  flames  still  crept  \ta\ly  round 
the  blackened  pile,  a  tempest  arose  which,  in  videneev 
surpassed  any  that  the  oldest  Liegcois  present  emer 
remembered.  Loud,  sudden,  cracking  bursts  of  ihoa- 
dert  attended  by  vivid  and  forky  lightnings,  and  fiul- 
ously  rushing  blasts  of  wind,  dispersed  the  tenified 
multitude.  The  alarmed  executioner  even  fled  tnm 
the  spot,  and  it  was  not  till  the  storm  had  subsided 
into  a  heavy  continuous  plashy  rain,  that  he  returned 
to  look  upon  his  work.  A  black  scathed-lookiog  apaC 
was  all  the  trace  left  of  what  had  recently  occofrad 
there,  from  which,  to  his  unutterable  horror,  crawled 
an  innumerable  swarm  of  black  beetles,  who  spiead 
themselves  in  aU  directions  through  the  city. 


INFANCY. 


A    FRAGMENT. 


BY        THOHAS        DUNN        BNGLI8H. 


*8  something  pleasing  in  the  guileless  smile 
y.     The  gladsome  hearts,  and  brows 
r  care,  aflect  us  not  the  less 
ve  cannot  wear  them.    If  our  soul 
share  of  this  world's  bitterness, 
builds  his  hall  within  our  breast, 
tfso'er  our  once  unwrinkled  brow 
MB,  as  with  a  veil ;  need  wo  to  sneer 
whoae  hearia  as  yet  are  fresh  and  free, 
id  1^  Misery,  and  unsoiled  by  Sin! 
I  WdU  the  man  who  darea  to  aoorn 


The  earnest  sports  and  joys  of  Infancy. 
A  misanthrope,  a  gloomy,  scowling  knave. 
I  would  not  trust  that  man  with  power  or  sway- 
Not  for  the  world  or  all  the  world's  vnst  wealth- 
He  would  oppress  all  those  beneath  his  thralU 
And  prove  himself  a  tyrant,  dark  nnd  grim, 
A  friend  to  gloom,  a  foe  to  harmless  joy. 
That  selfsame  man,  no  matter  who  he  be. 
Alone  for  carnage  and  for  strife  is  fit. 
Not  for  the  social  ties  of  civil  life. 
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BUNKER    HILL. 


BY   ROBERT   R.   RATMOND,   FHILA 


An  Auluran  noon-day  sun  fhone  warm  and  bright 
On  Boston's  gilded  apires;  and  Bunker  raised 
Its  lufly  crest,  and  high,  looked  down  u{ion 
Iler  temples  and  her  roofs;  and  halfway  up 
Its  naked  side, — behind  a  shell' ring  chain 
Of  bankments  slight  and  rude, — there  lay  a  band— 
A  patriot  band  of  scantily  arm'd  men. 
From  far  and  near  thpy  cime — their  hearths  and  homes 
Deserted,  and  iho  loved  ones  there  awhile  forgot — 
For  deeper  thoughts  were  stirring  in  their  breasts, 
And  busier  scenes  required  their  presence  here. 
No  proud  array  was  (here,  no  clanging  sound 
Of  brazen-throated  trumpet  stirr'd  the  stern. 
Deep  stillness  of  that  phalanx  lone  and  few— 
"  The  pomp  and  cirotimslanco  of  war"  were  not — 
But  hushed — with  darkling  brows  and  eyes  that  flashed 
Defiance  to  their  hireling  Iocs,  ihoy  stood 
Firm-fooicd  on  their  couiMry's  soil — for  licr, 
(For  they  had  8v\orii  to  fighl  her  blue  hillti  ftec^ 
A  sacrifice.     And  Ihoy  were  mem,  who  left 
Upon  the  unturned  mould  the  plough, 
And  in  the  uuKhorn  grain  ihe*lsickle  dropped — 
From  ofTthe  hook,  al)ove  the  chimney  tihclf, 
That  bf)re  its  venerated  weight,  ih(y  snatched 
The  rusty  firelock,  loved  memorial 
Of  daring  deeds  that  warlike  sires  had  done. 
Sons  worthy  of  such  feiros,  who  heir'd  as  well 
Their  fathers'  virlueis,  os  their  fathers'  arms, 
Now  seized  and  bore  them  forth,  to  burl  among 
Detested  foes,  death-dealing  showers,  and  speak 
In  each  report,  <*  Revenge  for  Lexington !" 
And  there  they  stood  in  stern  resolve,  and  gazed 
With  anxious  eye  adown  the  valley,  where 
The  Briion  host — in  martial  pride  and  power — 
Came  slowly  on.     Proudly  as  they  are  wont, 
Who  dare  the  carnkge-field,  seeking  to  deck 
Their  brows  with  bloud-dipped  leaf,  the  column'd  foe. 
With  bugle-blast  and  spirit-roubing  drum. 
And  unfurled  flag  and  burni»hed  arnif*,  that  glanced 
And  glittered  in  the  sunlight,  ond  the  tread 
Of  war-horse  prancing  in  hiM  counso — with  heads 
Upraised  in  haughty  fearleb.-ncss,  and  mien 
Of  lofty  grace — within  whose  veins  there  coursed 
Th'  unmingled  blood  of  ancient  warriors 
And  kingn,  came  on ;  and  loud  their  war-notes  pealed 
Up  the  high  hill  and  to  the  arching  canopy. 
As  doth  the  conqueror  from  a  glorious  field 
That  his  victorious  arm  hath  won — lAcy  came ; 
And  England's  mon<irch-king  bad  gathered  Uicro 
The  choicest  spirits  of  her  mighty  land. 
Whose  names  undying  were  to  noblo  deeds 
Allied — whoito  hearts  of  iron  kocw  not  (ear. 
And  such  were  marshalled  *ncath  tha  red-cioii  flag. 
And  earner-obedient  to  a  tyrant's  will- 
To  quanch  the  battle-thixat  in  kindred  blood^ 
To  iiv«t  tbacUes  on  the  freemao'i  wrat! 


They  have  lefl  the  plains — they  have  gaine 

height, 
Their  bayonets  flashing  in  the  light — 
The  sabre  tinsheathed — keen-edged  and  brighl- 

The  musket  levelled  low ; 
With  the  dragon-banner  above  them  borne — 
With  the  wailing  note  of  the  bugle-horn — 
With  bitter  taunt  and  galling  scorn, 

They  move  upon  the  foe. 
On — onward  they  come — as  the  wave  in  its  pat 
From  its  progress  reaps  might — from  the  tempi 
wrath. 

And  buttles  the  fiends  of  the  deep; 
They  rush — as  the  mountain-blast  rushes  by, 
With  the  forest-moimrch  uprooted  high, 
And  whirling  wreck  to  the  lurid  sky, 

ArouReth  the  lightning  from  sleep. 
They  nrc  mcl — and  the  mad  wave  dashes  its  si 
With  a  powcrlrsH  foam  «in  the  ocean-roi'k 

Of  the  manly  heart's  resolve; 
They  are  met — and  the  host  its  might  hath  bov 
To  the  volley  that  sweeps  through  its  columns 
As  a  ruling  voice  from  the  mountain  cloud. 

The  whirlwind  may  dissolve. 
Now,  yeoman,  remember  your  sire  before  ye, 
And  strike  for  the  rake  of  the  mother  that  bore 
Strike  dee|i — for  the  blow  shall  to  freedom  rest 

The  grave — or  thy  cottage-home ; 
Where  the  love-throng  ere  wailing  in  hope  thy 
And  hearts  with  expecting  anxiety  bum 

For  thy  lingering  step  to  come. 

They  fought— that  little  patriot  band — like  i 
Who  gathered  to  defend  a  cause,  for  which 
They  dared  to  die.     Unmoved,  they  stood  befa 
The  crushing  onset  of  their  mighty  {(ye^ 
And  bared  their  tx>8oms  naked  to  the  shock. 
No  limb  there  trembled — and  no  eye  was  ther< 
That  quailed  before  the  fury  of  the  storm. 
With  iron  nerve — and  still,  as  men  loo  full 
To  fehoul — they  met,  and  gave  again  the  blow. 
They  raised  no  btiisierous  battle-cry,  nor  rent 
The  sulph'rous  confliricloud  with  noisy  rage; 
But  "  Freedom,"  waich-word  of  iho  free,  was  ^ 
On  every  brow,  aiid  rang  with  fierce  intensity, 
In  every  volley  rattling  from  their  ranks. 

Thrice,  on  that  bloody  day,  did  Britain's  pri 
Give  shameful  way,  before  the  firm  repulse 
Of  that  mere  group  of  rude,  untutored  men : 
Thrice,  did  her  vanquished  line  that  came  in  i 
And  all  the  pomp  of  discipline  and  strength. 
Leave  on  the  well-fought  field  their  choicestli 
The  hirelings  earned  their  fameless  victory, 
Dot  oo  the  green  sward,  wet  with  streamiqg  f 
Were  heaped  the  gallant  loved  ODca  of  thair  h 
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Tkeir  ooblatt  chiefii   were  tUio,  and   there   they 

Ity- 
Hk  common  herd  and  they — **  in  one  red    burial 

bleni." 
The  baoghty  conq'eror  stood  within  that  frail 
Redoubt,  and  gazing,  wondered  at  its  frailty. 
ABd  io  iff  narrow  apace  were  crowded  scenea 
Which  on  that  mid-day  sky  might  well  reflect 
The  blood-red  bluih  of  horror  and  of  ihame. 

Here  on  the  saturated  sod,  there  lay 
An  aged  man.     liis  whitened  locks  proclaimed 
The  cbiU  of  threescore  winters — and  the  blood 
Wa  ilrofgliAg  in  a  slow  and  clotting  tide 
Fnoi  oDt  his  shrivelled  temples.    On  his  brow 
Waitttled,  e'en  in  death,  the  rigid  siamp 
Ofrmloiioii  stem.    His  wasted  hand 
Held,  with  a  grasp  that  death  itself  could  not  nn- 

kKk. 
A  rmty  fiilchion.     Well  its  work  was  done 
Tkit  day,  though  wielded  by  a  withered  arm 
And  weak*     But  he  was  gone  to  join  again 
The  brethren  of  his  youth— the  pilgrim  sires — 
h  that  bright  vrorld  above,  whore  all  are  free, 
Aid  itrife  unholy  never  mard  its  joy. 
Bc^,  a  dying  yeoman,  on  the  gruund, 
Wamraining  ail  his  fast  receding  night, 
ITtih  miukel  levelled  to  his  glazing  eye — 
AD  iaihiog  still  with  fierce,  unfailing  hate — 
Tb  Bake  one  more  dark  sacrifice  unto 
Hii  Aide    then  stifiTning.  sank  in  grim  repose. 


Warrcn  !  first  martyr  in  the  holy  strife  ! 

Thou  slaughtered  wilncFs  of  a  despot's  might! 
That  noon-«im  marked  the  evening  of  thy  life. 

And  ret  in  darknci«  on  tiiine  only  fight! 
It  set,  to  rise  upon  a  brighter  day — 

Undimmod  by  clomiii,  unlimited  by  even-* 
Yi^ere  endl(»s  sunshine  drives  the  night  away. 

And  lights  the  glory  of  the  bleat — in  heaven. 
Thy  short  campaign  wan  over  here — and  He, 

The  Great  Commander — far  beyond  the  sky 
'JGkty  presence  summoning — hath  drafted  thee 

Into  the  armies  of  the  saints  on  high. 
Thy  funeral  pageant  was  a  soldier's  tear; 

Thine  only  requiem — a  patriot's  sigh ; 
Thine  ashes  to  the  sod  !  thy  mem'ry  dear, 

Enshrined  in  freemen's  hearts,  shall  never  die. 

Oh  England!  when  'mid  (yrido  of  future  days— 

The  guanlian  GeniuM  of  thy  glorious  isle, 
In  counting  o'er  the  tropliiss  of  her  praise, 

Shall  linger  hero  and  check  her  lofty  smile— 
Her  burning  shame  a  criniMm  glow  shall  fiing 
From  cot  of  huxbandman.  'o  hall  of  king. 
O'er  all  thy  land.     And  bhu,  with  humbled  mien, 
Shall  uoop,  in  bending  o'er  her  sciitchetm's  sheen, 
To  find  it  ndllied  wiih  a  bloruiy  gout. 
Which  all  her  inland  seas  lu-iy  ne'er  wash  out. 
While  in  the  cnfraiiohiKcd  l:iiid,  free  hearts  shall  thrill^ 
When  thought  in  retrospect  doih  glide  away. 
And  divell  wiih  generou-i  rupture  on  that  day— • 
The  day  of  freedom's  birth  on  Bunker  Hill- 
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Writ  thoughts  of  awe  and  reverence  arise, 
What  spirits  pass  before  the  eyes'  wild  glare, 

Whene'er  this  hallowcKl  spot  we  view !    The  skies. 
The  darkened  tomb,  the  ocean,  and  the  air 
firing  all  their  long-forgotten  spirits  there. 

fi^ld,  they  come !  those  men  of  inighty  name 
Hial  erst  the  fame  of  Greece  conspired  to  rear; 

Sigei  with  lore,  heroes  with  sword  and  fiame. 
And  bards  with  taneful  lays,  tliat  erst  won  loud  ac- 
claim. 

And  as  they  pass,  a  stem,  though  shadowy  band. 
With  eyea  astonished  gaze  they  on  the  scene, 
(A  scene  which  shows  the  ruin  of  their  land,) 
And,  in  a  wondering  tone,  inquire  what  mean 
ThoM  cols  which  stand  the  colomni  tall  be- 
tween? 
Thon  tMBplei^  mtuMM,  which  they  did  raiae. 
To  be  iIm  wonder  of  thiaaphere  terreiie — 
Whf  hftTo  thflf  611*&,  ainee  Greek*!  beilmr  d«ya» 
lb  be  the  Ifatei  hiad  ind  Tiirkkh  peer'a 


Why  should  they  wonder  ?  know  they  not  the  truths 

That  fanes  as  well  as  empires  must  decay- 
That  nature  is  not  always  in  her  youth— 
That  every  year,  aduvvn  o!)livious  way. 
Yielding  unTo  an  all-commanding  sway, 
KingdomH  and  monorchs  travel,  wrapt  in  shame  t 

Tiu  fto^'twill  l>e  so — till  the  last  great  day. 
Vain  all  our  toils,  wo  gain  no  lasting  name. 
From  that  most  trumpet-tongued,  yet  fickle  goddefl^ 
Faue. 

Monorchs  and  Lords!  this  ruined  spot  survey. 

And  ruminate  upon  the  tide  of  chance; 
Seek  ye  no  farther  to  extend  your  sway. 

Your  subject's  woes  and  your  renown  t'enhance; 

For  fame  and  glory  are  at  best  romance^ 
Renown  a  shadow— empire  but  a  dream— 

I'hey  last  not,  rest  not, — like  a  spirit's  glanee 
They  come,  ihey  go ;  and  like  the  cheerful  gleam 
Of  annbeams  ihroogh  a  cloud,  they  vaniah,  e*er  well 
aeen. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 


A     CHAPTER     FOR     YOUTH. 


BT      A      MKMBKK       OF       THE       FHILADKLFHIA      BAK 


The  pleasures  of  the  exalted  panion  of  Friendship 
liave  oIVbo  been  portrayed  in  thrilling  language  and 
luminous  colors.  They  have  been  proclaimed  by  the 
orator  and  sung  by  the  poet.  They  have  been  en- 
joyed by  some,  and  abused  by  many.  They  have  been 
professed  by  the  tongue,  odener  than  felt  by  the  heart. 
They  may  be  claimed  by  the  prince,  but  are  more 
purely  enjoyed  by  the  peasant. 

True  friendship  is  of  celestial  origin.  It  is  the  purest 
coin  of  a  noble  soul ;  the  golden  chain  that  the  cor- 
Toding  tooth  of  time  cannot  sever ;  the  grand  connect- 
ing link  between  the  children  of  men ;  and  the  silicen 
cord  that  reaches  from  earth  to  heaven.  It  is  the  sa- 
cred tie  that  unites  kindred  spirits  in  the  bonds  of 
union  ;  the  base  of  social  order  and  domestic  felicity  ; 
the  neutralizer  of  human  frailty ;  the  true  source  of 
jgitional  enjoyment,  and  the  philosopher's  stone  of 
earthly  happiness.  It  emanates  from  honest  hearts  and 
devated  minds,  imbued  with  pure  and  unalloyed  phi- 
lanthropy. It  is  a  happy  prelude  to  realms  of  bliss  be- 
yond the  skies.  But  alas  for  poor  weak  human  nature, 
only  a  small  portion  of  mankind  drink  at  this  crystal 
Ibuntain,  and  participate  in  its  consequent  blessings. 
From  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time,  eiperience 
has  led  many  to  exclaim  with  Goldsmith, 

"  What  is  friendship  but  a  name, 
A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep, 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame, 
But  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep." 

In  as  great  a  ratio  as  genuine  friendship  enhances 
Ihe  pleasures  of  life,  folte  friendship  embitters  all  Us 
woes.  No  pains  penetrate  a  generous  mind  more 
deeply,  no  wounds  are  felt  more  keenly  than  those 
inflicted  by  the  hand  of  a  traitor.  The  poisoned  dag- 
ger of  an  open  and  hated  enemy,  is  balm  in  com- 
parison. The  pangs  of  a  heart  deserted  by  those  on 
-whom  its  aflfections  are  placed,  are  as  relentless  as 
death,  as  cruel  as  the  grave.  No  torture  is  as  severe, 
no  anguish  as  acute,  no  disease  more  fatal.  Under 
the  blighting  chills  of  false  friendship,  the  immortal 
■oul  writhes  and  sinks,  leaves  its  tenement  of  clay  to 
moulder  beneath  the  clods  of  the  valley,  and  flees  to 
the  arms  of  its  Creator. 

Deception  is  a  propensity  deeply  planted  in  human 
nature,  and  the  hobby-horse  on  which  many  ride 
through  the  world.  Judas  betrayed  the  Lord  of  glory 
wth  a  kias,  and  hia  exampla,  with  all  its  cowardly 
TileneM*  baa  been  a  precedent  imitated  by  multitodea. 


Thousands  have  had  their  property,  their  repotatic 
their  happiness,  and  their  lives  sacrificed  by  a  kii 
With  all  the  advantages  of  experience,  the  most  ws 
are  sometimes  caught  in  the  snares  of  false  frieo 
ship. 

To  illustrate  the  wiles  of  deception.  I  will  relsi 
an  incident  that  transpired  under  my  observation,  ss 
which  I  shall  never  forget  whilst  my  memory  endura 

In  the  town  of  ■  resided  Elder ,  a  gentfc 

man  universally  esteemed  by  his  acquaintances,  fb 
his  good  sense,  moral  worth,  and  conaistent  coodoc 
He  had  an  only  daughter,  who  was  the  pride  of  hi 
parents,  the  delight  of  her  friends,  and  the  nocleos  ( 
a  social  circle,  which  was  cemented  by  the  ties  ( 
mutual  esteem  and  kindred  feeling.  She  was  "i 
chaste  as  Zobeide,  and  as  beautiful  as  the  Houriei 
Her  heart  was  a  stranger  to  deceit,  she  suspected 
not  in  others.  She  was  innocent  as  the  playful  Ian 
and  cheerful  as  the  morning  lark.  Her  dispositi 
was  open,  noble,  frank  and  generous.  She  possess 
every  requisite  to  make  a  good  man  happy,  and 
promote  the  most  refined  enjoyments  of  connnt 
felicity. 

At  length,  a  young  man  located  himself  as  a  d 
sical  teacher  in  the  place,  of  genteel  appearai 
and  pleasing  manners.  To  cover  his  dark  desi] 
more  deeply,  he  professed  the  religion  of  the  ck 
and  soon  took  an  active,  and,  apparently,  zealous  p 
in  iui  exercises.  The  father  of  this  amiable  girl, 
ing  a  man  of  piety,  and  believing  the  stranger  since 
several  times  invited  him  to  his  house. 

Months  rolled  on,  his  visits  became  more  frequ< 
and  he  finally  paid  his  addresses  to  the  daughter, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  her  entire  confidence  i 
warmest  aflection.  His  ostensible  attachment  wai 
the  most  ardent  kind,  he  was  **  eloquent  in  love." 
imprinted  the  burning — the  Judas  kin,  and  folded 
fair  victim  in  the  coils  of  base  deception. 

In  view  of  some  of  her  friends,  a  dark  mystery  hi 
over  the  stranger.     Feeling  a  deep  interest  for 
welfare,  they  suggested  to  her  and  her  father,  tl 
fears  that  he  was  not  what  he  appeared  to  be. 
had  already  gained  her  assent  to  become  the  wife 
his  bosom,  subject  to  the  will  uf  her  parents.     She  s 
gcsted  to  him  the  necessity  of  consulting  them  V9 
out  further  delay.  The  old  gentleman  had  seen  mi 
of  the  world,  and   was  conversant   with'  men  i 
things.    On  the  application  of  the;stranger  for 
hand  of  his  daughter,  he  put  a  aeries  of  interrogato 
to  bim  relative  to  bis  origin,  reputation,  and  fntnn 
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tauioM,  well  calcalated  to  tett  the  nncerity  of  his 
pfdemom.  He  answered  every  queelion  promptly 
and  Mtisfiictorily.  He  also  produced  letters  of  com* 
meodation,  and  several,  that  he  averred  had  just  heen 
received  through  (he  mail  from  his  friends,  regularly 

tiunped  with  the  post-mark  of  the  town  of in  a 

diiiuit  itaie.     Ho  was  required  to  obtain  a  certificate 

fpom  Judge ,  who  was  known  to  be  a  resident 

of  the  town  named,  of  his  parentage  and  good  cha- 
ncier. This  done,  every  objection  would  be  removed. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  father  took  the  precaution  to 
write  to  the  post  ma&ter  of  the  office  where  the  letters 
iho«7t  were  apparently  mailed,  relative  to  the  stand- 
ing uf  Mr. .    In  due  time,  he  received  an  an- 

iver  in  all  respect  favorable  to  the  young  man 
Bmed,  nying,  that  ha  was  absent  on  a  tour  to  the 
aeit  By  the  same  mail,  as  was  then  supposed,  the 
deared  certificate  arrived  from  the  Judge,  speaking 

in  the  highest  terras  of  Mr. ,  who  had  a  few 

■oaths  before  graduated  at  College,  and  was 

DOW  on  a  tour  to  the  west.  The  termination  of  this 
instigation  was  satisfactory  to  the  parents,  and  en- 
uptoriog  to  the  confiding  daughter.  Every  obstuclo 
wursowved,  every  suspicion  lulled.  In  a  few  days 
Aiidemon  in  human  shape  led  this  amiable  girl  to  the 
lifBenial  altar.  In  less  than  two  weeks  from  that 
toe  be  decamped,  with  a  considerable  sum  uf  money 
boDimed  from  her  friends,  and  left  this  angelic  wo- 
mo  to  writhe  onder  the  tortures  of  false  friendship, 
tin  victim  of  a  dark,  designing  knave,  the  subject  of 
•  Mlishplot.  as  deeply  laid  and  successfully  executed, 
aiesabe  Arand  in  the  black  catalogue  uf  guilt  and 
CMa.  The  wiles  of  deception  triumphed  over  the 
■■t  rigid  caotioD.  The  young  lady,  although  warm- 
kwted,  was  not  raslb  She  listened  to  the  counsel 
tf  her  parents,  and  patiently  waited  their  detormina- 
^  After  the  man  she  loved  had  been  weighed  in 
iIm  btlaace  and  pronounced  to  be  pure  coin,  a  pleas- 
i|  prospect  of  future  bliss  opened  before  her.  In 
two  short  weeks  after  she  passed  the  Rubicon,  her 
■orniog  sun  was  enveloped  in  gloom,  and  sunk  to 
liwiio  more. 

Tbn  shock  was  too  great  ibr  her  sensitive  mind,  the 
tnom  of  grief  pierced  her  bleeding  heart.  She  wi- 
thered, and  died.  A  neat  stone  points  to  her  narrow 
hoose,  and  by  her  side,  the  remaiiu  of  her  fond  pa- 
nati  repose  in  peaceful  slumber.  Although  thirty 
ifinten  have  spread  (heir  frost  upon  my  lucks  since 
Ais  moomfil  scene  was  acted,  it  often  passes  in  re- 
view before  my  imagination  as  if  only  a  transaction  of 
jMerday. 

The  whole  plot  was  subsequently  revealed  by  a 
a  woman,  whose  husband  fled  with  a  paramour,  and 
nho  was  a  particept  criminU  with  the  hardened 
ieod,  who  had  consigned  a  whole  family  to  an  early 
irave. 

This  husband,  whose  heart  revelled  in  the  same 
■nk  of  currupiioo  with  that  of  the  young  stranger, 
had.  at  that  time,  charge  of  the  post  oflice,  and  was 
i  printer.  The  young  man  had  been  expelled  from 
eoUogc  So€  repeated  larcenies  from  his  room-mate^, 
tad  had  aanmed  the  name  of  a  respectable  graduate. 
who  WW  •  iatiT«  of  the  town  to  which  the  father 


wrote,  and  whose  history  he  well  knew.  The  letters 
exhibited  by  him,  and  tho  one  containing  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  Judge,  were  all  forged,  and  poe^marked  by 
a  stamp  prepared  fur  the  purpose.  The  letter  written 
by  the  father  was  opened  by  the  process  of  steaming 
the  wafer ;  its  answer  was  examined  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  certificate  which  apparently  arrived 
by  the  Fame  mail,  waa  made  to  correspond  with  it  in 
every  particular.  The  stranger  had  oflcn  named  the 
college  and  time  at  which  he  graduated  i  the  letter 
from  the  post- master  and  the  ccrtificato  from  the 
Judge,  confirmed  his  statements.  The  deception  was 
as  complete  as  the  result  was  tragical.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  talent,  and  had  nearly  finished  his  col- 
legiate education.  His  manneri--  were  fa^icinating,  and 
his  whole  appearance  prcpostfcssing. 

He  was  afterwards  traced  in  his  dark  career  through 
several  States,  in  three  of  which  he  succeeded  in  the 
same  game,  and  finally  left  tho  country,  to  save  hia 
life  from  the  avenging  hand  of  a  young  gentleman, 
whose  sister  he  had  ruined,  and  who  followed  him 
more  than  a  thousand  miles. 

In  view  of  this,  among  iramcrons  instances  of  a  si- 
milar kind,  let  all  be  admonished,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  young,  to  be\%are  of  wolves  in  sheeps'  cloth- 
ing, and  to  use  the  utmost  care  in  choosing  a  bosom 
companion.  Genuine  coin  loses  none  of  its  inherent 
qualities  by  being  seven  tiroes  tried,  and  you  had  bet- 
ter place  it  in  the  crucible  of  trial  teventy  times  seven, 
rather  than  take  a  counterfeit.  Remember  that  cau- 
tion is  the  parent  of  safety,  discretion  the  helm  of  hu- 
man action,  and  prudence  the  ballast  to  preserve  equi- 
librium. The  ocean  of  life  is  constantly  infested  with 
pirates,  sailing  under  false  colors.  A  large  proportion 
of  mankind  wear  the  mask  more  or  less ;  few  are,  in 
all  respects,  what  they  appear  to  be.  Deception  is 
practiced  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  by  the  beggar, 
and  by  tho  king. 

I  will  notice  some  prominent  characters,  and  beg 
my  readera  to  shun  them  as  they  would  .the  fangs  of 
an  adder  or  the  urater  of  a  volcano. 

Beware  of  suRsAiTie  friends,  whose  love  is  evidently 
based  on  the  seven  principles  of  five  loaves  and  two 
fishes.  Those  who  are  surrounded  by  wealth,  power 
or  fame,  are  in  constant  danger  from  this  numerous 
and  detestable  class.  Like  insects  in  embryo,  they 
burst  forth  in  myriads  the  moment  they  feel  (he  ge- 
nial rays  of  your  prosperity ;  but  the  instant  the  chill- 
ing dews  and  clouds  of  adversity  difpvl  the  warmth 
that  gave  them  life,  they  fiy  as  An  wings  of  wind. 
When  a  man  fulls  by  misfurtune,  it  uAcn  liappeni 
that  those  who  have  enjoyed  his  most  liljeral  benefac- 
tion, are  the  first  to  forsake,  censure,  and  reproach 
him.  This  arises  from  base  irigraiiliidc,  and  is  a  trick 
to  gain  tho  favor  of  some  other  person  who  has  the 
loaves  ond  fishes,  and  who,  perhajis,  rejoices  at  the 
prostration  of  one  who  was  an  object  of  his  envy. 
Truly  has  Cowper  said, 

"  No  friendship  will  abide  the  test. 
That  stands  on  sordid  interest. 
Or  mean  te\C-\o\Q  «i«cvc^'^ 
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now  many  cuiirtic  re  hnvo  acrompnnied  prinres  to 
the. dungeon,  or  in  exile,  on  the  ground  of  fricndKhip? 
How  many,  ivho,  in  prosperity,  profe!«i»cd  the  most  ar- 
dent atiachmenf,  hove  viitited  and  adroiniiitcrcd  to  the 
wants  of  an  unfortunate  debtor,  when  thrown  in  pri- 
son by  merciless  and  avariciuus  creditors  f  Learn  the 
result  of  thrse  queries,  and  you  will  bo  enabled  to 
duly  appreciate  sunshine  frieiidM.  You  may  have  a 
thousand  iiiiiraate<>,  and  not  a  gcnuino  friend  among 
them. 

Bewaro  of  the  fluiiiTcr,  who  tells  you  of  your  supe- 
rior beauty,  talents,  wealth,  influence, or  power.  Flat- 
tery is  a  mogic  charm,  and  should  be  listened  to  with 
great  distrust.  It  flows  from  weak  heads  and  corrupt 
hearts,  and  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  slave. 

Be  cautious  of  persons  whose  oily  tongues  run  on 
diamonds,  and  whose  bewitching  smiles  are  enchant- 
ment. The  poison  of  a^ps  muy  rankle  in  the  heart 
beneath,  and  inflict  a  deadly  wound  in  an  un.suspect- 
ing  moment.  The  serpent  exhihiiA  the  brightest  co- 
lon, when  coiled  to  spring  upon  its  prey,  and  highly 
charged  with  venom. 

Avoid  those  who  nre  all  loquacity,  unliot;oming  their 
secrets,  wilji  a  solemn  injun''ti';n  of  Rilence,  that,  by 
reciprocity,  they  m.jy  ollain  yours,  only  to  betray 
them.  Such  peisotisi  uniforuily  employ  half  n  s^orc 
to  aid  t':em  in  keeping  every  arcanum.  A  luqua-  lous 
person  is  u  pest  in  society. 

Beware  of  perKons  who  communicate  their  ideas  to 
you  in  a  my^teri'Mi-  i!inn:ier.  The  sly  hint,  the  durk 
inuendo,  the  knoi^ing  wink,  tho  signifirant  look,  ond 
the  deep  sigh,  are  all  of  doubtful  gender,  and  seldom 
emanate  from  a  pure  source. 

Be  cautious  not  to  link  yourself  with  jien^ons  of  a 
csptious,  pas-^ionate,  fretful  disjKwition.  To  live  on 
terms  of  unifonn  amity  with  them,  requires,  as  much 
caaiion  as  to  carry  a  firebrand  through  a  powder 
house.  A  single  spark  may  produce  direful  conse- 
quences. 

"  A  fretful  temper  will  divide 
The  closest  knot  that  may  be  tied, 

By  careless,  sharp  cornmion  : 
A  temper,  passitmate  and  fierce, 
May  suddenly  your  joys  disperse, 

At  one  immense  explosion." 

Shun  the  tale-hcarcr,  and  those  who  are  surcharged 
with  envy,  jealou^y^  ond  contention.  Such  persons 
iKNild  gladly  convert  a  paradise  into  a  det^ert,  the 
abodes  of  happiness  into  smoking  ruins,  and  blast, 
with  their  [<>ul  breath,  the  fairest  flowers  that  hloom. 
The  felicity  and  prosperity  of  those  around  them  af- 
fect their  hearts  as  water  does  the  unfortunate  sub- 
ject of  hydrophobia.  Their  spasms  are  m  severe,  and 
their  salivm  as  dangerous. 


Never  takp  to  your  bosom  the  flekle  anc 
who  are  ever  fluttering'  in  the  wind,  wha 
thing  by  turns,  ami  nothing  long,  poising 
and  balancing  on  the  pivot  of  tinoertainty  a 
sion. 

Beware  of  the  man  who  despises  fmg 
economy  ;  who  rushes  into  the  arena  of  hi| 
yond  his  means,  nnd  urges  you  to  enter  into 
and  hazardous  speculations,  in  which  you  ai 
your  fortune  by  a  coup  de  main.  Tho  m 
sot'h  men  produce  ninety-nine  blanks  to  a  | 
are  dangcnuis  experiments. 

Beware  of  forming  sudden  intimacies  w 
ghn.  You  can  treat  them  with  courtesy  i 
tality,  without  inlroJucing  them  to  the  secrc 
of  your  heart  and  business.  It  is  iroprudem 
any  man  with  the  minutifle  of  your  concern 
good  evidence  that  ho  moves  within  the  orl 
ral  rectitude.  We  find  too  many,  who,  like 
conctol  a  sink  of  corruption  under  a  fuscina 
rior.     Truly  did  the  poet  say, 

"  And  \%ho  hut  l^tiriis  in  riper  years 
That  man,  when  Mujollicst  ho  appea 
Iii  nio-i  to  be  •:ii>ii'jc:cii." 

A  flne  c<>ai.  a  lily  hiiid,  a  gold  watch,  anc 
ful  b«iw,  are  paEi:pr)ris  that  often  introduce 
into  good  company,  whu  are  dei^pised    by   t 
know  them.     An  itinerant  dandy  is  a  d&nge 
raal.  of  which  all  persons  should  beware. 

F'inally.  let  mo  admonish  cU  to  guard  agai 
terfeilH.  One  false  friend  is  more  dangeroi 
thouMnd  open  and  avowod  euciaies.  By  si 
secret!)  of  the  most  sacred  import  aro  trea< 
betraye«l ;  frailties  of  human  nature  basely 
and  often  cxiigger-iied  ;  rei>u!atii)n  is  wan 
stroyed,  and  tho  pra«pecls  of  future  hsppinei 
at  one  bold  stroke*-  A  false  friend  strikes  in 
and  leaves  you  to  welter  in  mitiery  ond  wo 

In  selecting  n  friend,  choose  one  of  strong 
sense;  who  is  consistent  in  all  things;  w 
every  purlieu  of  vice;  one — 

"  Wh'we  heart,  nnJ  hea'l,  and  liberal  r 
Brcnihe  general  good  lo  all  mankind  ; 
Who,  \\\\vx\  a  friend,  by  Fiirtune's  wo 
Falls,  tumbling  headlong  to  the  groun< 
Can  meet  him  with  a  warm  embrace, 
And  w  ipo  the  tear  Irom  off  his  face.*' 

Such  a  friend  is  worthy  of  our  esteem  and 
tion,  is  entitled  to  our  afiection  and  confide 
may  be  safely  chosen  for  a  bosom  associate 
dred  companiotL 
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ADVENTURE  WITH  THE  FLYING  DUTCHMAN 


"  Thnrn  is  no  appeal  a  tinn  in  thusr  cyoii 
Tlut  tbuu  durit  glare  witbal."— SllA*K^ri-ARK 


It  wa  on  a  lovely  morning  in  October  that  Jock 
ThompioD  and  hu  three  partncre,  iheoi\nrrand  crew 
of  Ike  Jolly  Lamplighter  pilot-boat,  were  Been  hauling 
kwdow-n  the  tteop  shingly  beach  of  the  small  fishing 
Tillage  of  Eisenhci^,  some  few  miles  totho  westward 
of  Uanburg.     When  viewed  fnmi  a  distance  at  high-- 
vtfer,  tbe  town  appears  as  if  just  emerging  from  the 
Mm.  while,  almost  from  tht)  very  strand,  a  prccipi- 
IWB  rock  rises  op,  crowned   by  on  ancient  «^hur(li, 
wJMe  gray  and  weather- beaten  wallM,  visiblo  some 
Ingaet  at  tea,  have  often  chtercd  the  home-sitk  ma- 
nner with  the  hope  of  mingling  <>nce  ng:ti:i  niili  thr 
WBpanions  of  hid  youth.     Yearn  V.avo  m:iilc  b'.jr  liillf 
tlMation  in  iho  plaeo  ;  a  fuw  old-fj-hn-nci   h'nistH, 
mdry  groups  of  fishermen's  mttages  huddled  irrogu- 
Ujtojeiher,  a  dock  nearly  rhokod  with  mtiJ.  and  a 
nrie  pier  coin noBcd  of  nnhev\n  granite  bl;.k.«,  form 
Aenoit  prominent  features  of  Eisenlu?rg. 

M  Thompson,  the  owner  of  the  pilot-boat,  which 
t^^  time  had  been  pushed  into  the  water,  had  fur- 
Mrif  rated  as  an  able  seaman  on  brjnrd  a  Yankee 
fiiple;  from  thence  be  had  passed  intotbo  mercliant- 
■niee,  and,  being  cast  upon  the  German  c^a&l  in  a 
mpMt  which  left  not  another  of  his  shipmaled  to  tell 
lb*  Mary,  had  domesticated  himself  at  Eiflenborg,  and 
pnei  his  living  as  a  pilot,  by  preserving  other  ves- 
NhAwi  the  file  which  his  own  had  so  unhappily 
Mwith. 

Altkragh  the  deniien  of  a  foreign  countr}'.  Jack 
Itepson  slill  adhered  to  the  natty  costume  of  the 
Yankee  tar:  his  bluejacket,  small  hat  placed  jauntily 
■pon  one  side  of  his  head,  his  highly  polighed  shoes, 
ud  gracefully  curled  lovo-Iochn,  might  all  have  passed 
nmerapon  the  deck  of  "old  IronMidcs."     His  corn- 
pinions  were  Germans  of  the  true  breed :  Hans  Gut- 
lerblatt,  his  mate,  was  of  Upper  Suxony,  and  set  up 
fijT  a  wit.    Rodulph  Lintz,  and  Molk  Vanderspiegel, 
hentg  of  Coblcniz,  were  practical  men,  and  said  no- 
thing. 

*  I  say,  Hans,"  said  the  owner,  taking  his  placo  at 
tbe  helm,  *'  I  gnesa  the  wind's  coming  round ;  we*Il 
hive  some  of  the  eqaaila  off  the  coast  tonlay.  What 
f  ye  ye  think  of  standing  oat  to  west'ard  f  I  hard  tell 
ef  some  aqnare-rigged  craft  in  that  direction — Dutch- 
awn  from  Batavia  belike— they'll  want  a  pilot,  surely, 
Bod  mayhap  a  boat**  crew.** 

**  Oh,  to  be  anre,  Meeater  Van  Tbompeon/'  replied 
the  aninated  Hans  GatterUalt ;  **  you  are  always  in 
«e  riRil*    I  do  moaBoof  iifliaeD  year  at  8itiyi»  ny 


"  Pass  me  aft  (hat  bheer,  you  Jarman  lubber,"  inter- 
rupted his  chief,  "  Molk !  nprit  the  mainsail — haul 
away,  now."  Tlie  boat's  keel  grated  through  the 
loose  sand,  she  glided  from  ihe  shore  with  a  frco  wind 
and  a  flowing  s^iil,  and  dashed  through  the  rippling 
waves,  uhieh  had  already  t>e;;un  to  glitter  in  the  morn- 
ing  ray.  While  the  Jolly  Lamplighter  was  holding 
on  her  rapid  conr»e,  her  careless  crew  lay  stretched 
along  tlH?  ihwnrts,  or  JM^nt  over  the  gunwale,  gazing 
iisilt"-sly  iin)n  tl-to  sparkling  foain  that  bubbled  at  her 
>Idv' :  at  tMii-  i  th?  hoirso  hut  not  nnniusicnl  voices  of 
i':c  GiTfi:  •!'  v.rt!:!-l  he  lifr-il  up  in  some  old  national 
Iijrai;  Vvl::!.»  the  V::.ik.'e,  who  liap;K.iic;d  to  be  in 
;i  t.irittir.1  in')o.J,  k-.>i[)h.L^  Mh  watclinil  eye=i  fixe»J  u{ion 
ih'^  f-.il.-,  v:•.^l  an  i-i'ri.-A'jirtl  cianoo  t'»  win-Iward,  so- 
irn'cd  liii.s.s^If  in  sili:i;«»  with  a  quid  oflohnrco. 

The  (lay  wnn  uoiV  fir  fi[Vnl.  an*!  this  had  been,  ap- 
pTrenlly,  tin  unR'i«;cc6'fiil  trip  f  »r  our  boat's  crew  : 
they  had  \ivvn  out  h  >nic  leagues  to  Kca,  without  the 
appearance  of  any  ve.s!>r>l  likely  to  reqniro  their  assist- 
anco.  At  length,  tired  of  the  pursuit,  they  stood  in 
for  the  har!x)r:  ilio  hazy  cventHg  was  near  its  close, 
as  they  tilowly  worked  their  way  again&t  an  ebb  tide. 

<'  Weil,  that's  as  queer  a  go  as  over  I  fteed,"  ex- 
claimed Jack  Thorn |)fton,  suddenly  starting  up. 

*'  Der  Teufel  I"  ejaculateil  Hans  Gutterbluti ,  "  Der 
Teufell"  gn)wled  Rudolph  Lintz;  and  "  Der  Teufel V 
re-echoed  the  sagacious  Molk  Vanlorfipiegel. 

And  the  astonifthment  <»f  the  boatmen  was  well 
founded.  Rapidly  doubling  the  r<)cky  point  which 
shelters  the  small  haven  from  the  we:<terly  ga^es,  a 
large  «qiiare-riggen  vessel  hove  in  bight,  with  all  her 
canvass  spread,  and  every  spar  landing. 

"  What  is  she — where  did  slio  como  from  r  was 
the  exclamation  of  the  vivacious  mate. 

"It's  no  oddd  vvhero  f>lic  comes  from,"  said  the 
owner;  "she'd  a  s' ranger,  or  she'd  never  poke  hor 
bo^vsprit  among  thcin  rocka :  howsomcvcr,  a  good  pilot 
might  bring  hor  safe  off  yet." 

♦'Oh,  Mcester  Van  Thonipsoit,"  interruplo<l  the 
mate,  "  I  am  frightful  &he  is  not  a  Christian  craft.  See 
what  a  breeze  of  wind  she  have  got.  and  we  have  not 
got  von  breath !" 

'*  That  is  because  we  arc  becalmed  here  under  the 
land.  She's  a  jolly  three-master,  and  a  Dutchman  bf 
her  build ;  so  out  with  the  ourf ,  my  hearties,  and  we'll 
just  run  alongside  and  hail  her." 

<•  Oh,  Meester  Van  Tliompaon,"  8bo.uted  Ham,  *'  do 
not  be  such  rash  maiw-efae  ii  der  Teufel««Y  ^«  '^mnML 
baTe  iaen  him  before    aVw  \i  d«  ^  NVi\t^  \>^ft^iMn^ 
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and  de  '  phantom  ship.'  I  remember  fiOeen  year  at 
Sluyi •' 

"  Belay  your  jawing  tackle,  yoa  Jarman  labbcr ;  yc 
havn't  as  much  brains  as  would  bait  a  mackerel-hook. 
If  10  be  as  y'ro  afeard,  I'll  put  ye  ashore  on  the  rock, 
and  board  the  barque  myself." 

Accordingly  ho  ran  the  boat  into  a  little  creek  or 
gully  between  the  rock**,  and  the  neit  moment  he 
found  himself  deserted  by  a  crew,  who,  in  the  hour  of 
real  danger,  would  never  have  quitted  his  side,  but 
Mfho  wanted  sufficient  moral  courage  to  encounter 
with  him  an  unknown  or  iiupernaiural  enemy. 

By  the  time  that  Hans  and  his  companions  had 
gained  the  summit  of  the  cliif,  the  night  had  become 
dark  and  foggy.  They  looked  anxiously  towards  the 
point  where  the  strange  vessel  had  appeared,  but  their 
most  intense  scrutiny  could  not  discover  any  trace  o( 
her — not  a  spot  was  apparent  upon  the  waste  of 
waters,  nor  even  one  glimmering  light  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  a  solitary  boat  upon  the  fishing  station : 
dense  masses  of  vapor  rolled  slowly  in  from  seaward, 
and  a  heavy  ground-swell  had  begun  to  break  upon 
the  rocks  l)eneath;  the  clouds  drifted  furiously  athwart 
the  murky  sea,  and  all  things  seemed  to  prognosticate 
a  dreadful  stormy  night. 

"Oh,  he  is  gone,  and  der  Teufel  has  got  him !"  uid 
Hans  Gulterhlutt,  as,  with  heavy  heart,  he  juincd  his 
two  comrades  on  their  march  homeward.  "Oh,  he 
was  such  nice  man,  and  did  sing !  Oh,  I  bhall  never 
hear  him  sing  Jolly  Dick  de  Limplichter  rnorc." 

The  night,  as  was  expected,  had  become  wild  and 
tempestuous;  but  towards  morning  the  gale  lulled, 
and  the  sun  rose  vividly  upon  the  ocean :  the  waves, 
though  the  storm  had  passed  away,  still  chafed  and 
broke  into  sheets  of  white  foam  against  the  opposing 
clifis  of  the  rocky  projection. 

At  an  early  hour,  the  disconsolate  mate,  with  his 
ailent  companions,  walked  down  to  the  pier,  meditat- 
ing upon  the  mysterious  fate  of  his  unlucky  sujierior, 
when,  like  a  spirit  from  the  other  world,  they  beheld 
Jack !  the  identical  Jack  Thompson !  leaning  against 
the  stock  of  an  old  anchor,  and  composedly  vmoking 
his  deeply  tinted  Meerscfiaum  pipe.  He  greeted 
them  with  a  nod  and  a  knowing  wink.  "Tausend 
Teufelen!"  cried  Hans; "  here  is  Meester  Van  Thomp- 
■on,  and  der  Jolly  Lomplichter,  both  alive." 

The  report  that  our  hero  had  been  pilot  to  a  pkan- 
lom  ahip,  on  the  preceding  evening,  spread  with  great 
celerity.  Old  and  young  crowded  round  him,  but  he 
evaded  all  their  iii-]uirie« ;  and  it  was  not  until  even- 
ing that,  seated  with  a  few  particular  crunics.  ho  gave 
the  following  recital  of  his  adventure: — 

«•  When  I  pushed  off  from  the  rock,"  said  he,  ••  I 
confess  I  did  feel  a  little  (lahbergostcd.  Howfiomrxer. 
there  was  no  use  in  turning  buck;  so  I  put  the  helm 
up.  and  l)efuro  ye  could  say  Jack  RobiuMin,  I  was 
alongMide  the  Imrque.  A  great  big-bollied  Dutchman 
■ho  was,  with  studding-sail^  set  aloft  ond  alow;  but 
what  bamboozled  me  mo^t  was,  sink  the  noiKe  or  word 
was  to  be  heard  aboard.  Stie  was  more  lika  a  float- 
ing churchyard  than  a  decent  Patch  craft.  Howsom- 
evar,!  ran  the.yawl  close  under  the  mixen-chains,  and 
hailed  her  as  loud  as  I  coald  bawl, '  Barque,  ahoy ." 


'  Hilloa !'  answered  a  black  lookiDg  awab,  popping  hit 
mug  over  the  starboard  quarter.  '  Doea  yoar  booor 
want  a  pilot?*  says  I.  *  Yes,'  taya  he,  very  civil; 
'  step  aboard,  we'll  pay  you  well — heave  oat  a  line 
there?'  Well,  into  the  chains  I  jumped,  end  who 
d'ye  think  stepped  up  to  roe  but  dd  Davjf  Johcm  Am- 
gelf — a  regular  devil  with  cloven  hooft,  and  a  than- 
dering  long  tail,  with  horns  to  match  !** 

'*  It  was  der  wilde  Yager,"  interrupted  Hans. 

*'  Hold  your  jaw,  ye  Jarman  lubber.  *  Well/  aays 
he;  'what  cheer,  Jock  Thompson,*  says  he,  quite  coolly, 
though  his  eyes  were  burning  in  his  head  like  a 
couple  of  hand-grenades.  Then  says  he, '  Jack  Thomp- 
son, go  to  the  wheel  and  work  the  ship.'  '  Ai  yoor 
pardon,  but  which  is  the  skipper,  sir  V  aaya  I,  aa  bold 
as  brass.  *  I'm  the  skipper,'  says  he,  making  a  low 
Kcrape — •al'your service.'  *  You,  the  skipper!  well, 
that's  a  rare  one,  anyhow,  thinks  I ;  a  nice  mesa  I've 
got  into.  Well,  I  was  obligated  to  take  the  helm,  and 
it  warn't  till  then  I  diskivc-red  that  every  man  of  the 
crew  was  the  very  moral  of  old  Davy  tbe  akipper; 
howsomever,  to  give  the  devil  his  due,  they  were  good 
seamen,  and  did  their  duty  like  men-of-war'e-men. 
Well,  not  to  be  spinning  out  a  long  ]ram.I  worked  the 
ship  out  of  her  berth  amongst  the  rocka,  without  so 
much  as  breaking  a  harnocle  on  her  keel ;  and  when 
fairly  got  into  the  oflTiiig,  taking  off  my  hat  very  civilly, 
I  wished  the  captain  a  good  voyage,  and  was  jort 
stepping  into  the  yawl  that  lay  alongside,  when  be 
stopped  me.  *  Jack  Thompson,'  says  he,  *  you're  a 
trump,  and  did  ye're  duty  like  a  man :  here's  sometbi 
to  drink  my  health  with' — and  he  hauled  a  long  pa 
of  golden  shiners  out  of  his  breeches-pocket.  I 
rather  taken  aback  when  I  saw  the  guineaa  gli 
ing  through  the  net- work;  howsomever,  I  waoin' 
going  to  sell  my  precious  soul  in  that  way.  *  Ai 
honor's  pardon,'  says  I,  *  but  I  never  takes  mooe. 
from  gentlemen  of  your  honor's  quality.'  *  Wi 
my  lad,'  says  the  skipper,  not  a  bit  veied,  'yoa  m 
at  least  take  a  glass  of  grog  afore  you  go.  Firebkwd 
says  he  to  a  young  devil,  who  was  sitting  smoUng 
pipe  in  the  ma  in- hatch  way;  'jump,  and  fetch  ma 
bottle.'  *  The  devil  bottle  you,'  thinks  I;  bat  th 
was  no  use  in  being  obstropolous.  Well,  when  tl 
youngster  came  up,  he  filled  a  glass  for  roe 
'  After  your  honor,  sir,' says  I,  making  a  leg. 
to  the  continuance  of  our  acquaintance,'  says  he, 
ing  the  whole,  glass  and  all ;  then  filling  another,  a 
wagging  his  tail,  he  handed  it  to  me.  To  be  sore^^  it 
i^melt  like  rale  Jamaikey,  and  my  lips  were  smackB^  tig 
:o  tpsle  it ;  but,  rccolleciing  it  was  only  a  seheiD^*"  o« 
the  old  shaver  to  weather  upon  me,  I  made  beli^^^* 
to  drink  it,  and,  when  I  thought  he  was  not  mindm.  w\g. 
shied  the  tipple  over  my  shoulder.  But  he  was  n*"*  •** 
be  done  so  eauily :  •  Jack  Thtimjison,*  says  he,  turrm-  ing 
round  in  a  terrible  imsiiion, 'd'ye  think  I'm  t^ 
humbugged  in  that  lubberly  fafehion?  Is  that  the  ^^'^*' 
10  i*ai  ve  g«)0(l  liquor,  you  swab  ?'  •  I  ax  your  ht"**"^ 
pardon,  sir,'  says  I.  •  Hold  your  jaw,  you  lubb^ ' 
treated  you  like  a  gentleman,  but  you  took  neith^^ 
money  nor  my  drink,  and  it  shall  be  worse  for  3 
Vou  think  yourself  a  roonstroos  clever  fejkiw,  b^^ 
Thompson ;  but  I'll  show  yoo  the  difleranoe.' 


^^     ft 
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ibai  he  gave  the  deck  three  slapi  with  his  long  tail, 
and  in  the  twinkliog  of  a  handipike  there  blew  a 
harricaoe  from  every  point  of  the  compass,  wiih  such 
thander  and  lightning  as  old  Davy  himself  knows  how- 
to  mannifactur ;  and  before  I  could  bless  invKoif,  the 
'whole  ship,  captain,  crew,  and  all,  had  sunk   to  the 
bottom,  like  a  lump  of  lead,  and   I   was  left  on  the 
furfare  swimming  for  my  l.fe!      I  saw  iho  'Jolly 
LuDpIighter*  uiihin  an  oar's  length  of  mo:  I  struck 
ODt  like  a  dolphin,  and  in  a  brace  of  shakes  was  safe 
aboard  her.     Il  was  blowing  pretty  frcwh  at  the  lime  ; 
but  1  weathered  out  that  gale,  as  1  had  done  many  a 
one  before  it ;  niMl  now  here  I  am,  ready  to  laugh  in 
Matter  Davy's  face,  and  be  his  pilot  the  next  time  he 
cgoMS  into  theee  parts." 

Soefa  was  Jack  Thoropeon's  history  of  his  adventure ; 
nkicfa  soon,  by  the  industry  of  the  gossips  and  wonder- 
kenteii  of  the  village,  became  the  conversation  of  the 
oomiry  for  miles  round.  Every  one  retailed  it  with 
iidi  alterationa,  modifications,  and  exaggerations  as 
mtcd  his  taste,  until  ii  grew  too  horribly  marvellous 
fir  bunan  ears. 
In  t  few  months  after  his  exploit.  Jack  gave  up  the 


"Jolly  Lamplighter"  lo  his  mate,  Hans  Gulterblutt; 
purchased  a  Inrgo  Rroack — ncldom  went  to  sea — sport- 
ed a  gold  watch  of  alarming  tiimensions,  with  a  steel 
chain  and  (ifieen  bouU;  and,  in  shun,  becamo  a  man 
of  note  in  the  vilhigo.hprthd  in  importunre  only  lo  old 
Frilz  Leltcrljoxin,  the  pti-imnstcr.  The  worlhy  house- 
holders of  Kisenhcrg  niarvcikMl  at  hiMMiddcii  clovuiion; 
hu(  Ihcy  did  not  grow  a  whit  the  wjmit,  for  Jack  leA 
them  to  wonder  on,  until  ihcy  had  fuirly  tired  their 
imaginations. 

•         •*««*** 

I  ought,  |>erhapR,  to  coiirliide  litre;  but,  in  justice 
to  my  readers,  1  must  add,  that  many  years  aflerwards 
it  was  whij<percd  that  Jack,  one  night  in  a  mellow 
mood,  had  hinted  that  the  unearthly  barque  was,  in 
fact,  a  rich  Dutch  smuggler,  that  had  got  amongst  the 
rocks  in  the  fog;  and  that,  for  his  service  in  piloting 
her  out,  he  had  received  a  Irag  of  ducats,  which  he 
scrupled  less  to  accept  than  the  purse  of  diabolical  gold. 

However  that  may  be.  it  is  certiin  thai  Jack  can- 
not, to  this  day,  relate  without  a  roguish  leer  of  the 
eye,  and  a  significant  hitch  of  the  trousers,  the  story 
of  hiri  adventure  with  the  "  Flying  Dutchman'*    £. 


STANZAS. 


Twiia  iweet  and  balmy  eve  in  June, 

And  tbe  milky  way  wai  bright, 
IWontetrelch'd  amu  of  the  crescent  moon 

BiMi'd  forth  thro'  the  silent  night- 
Aid  I  lady  gaiad,  and  ligh'd,  that  eoon 

Sodi  beauty  would  fade  from  sight 

A  Uy  gazed,  with  a  babe  at  rest 

Other  arm,  and  heav'd  a  sigh, 
^daiped  to  that  lair  and  snowy  breast, 

fte  drank  in  the  ecene  on  high, — 
'WiQ  I  ever  meet  my  baby  blest, 

AbA  in  that  beaatifol  sky  T 

*^ stars  are  gemm'd  in  their  glory  there, 

^  naoon-beama  dance  on  tho  sea, 
%  haart  beets  glad  aa  it  breaihea  its  prnyer, 

Mjr  ioDoccnt  bny,  for  thee,"— 
'M  aoiker  aobbed  o'er  her  infant  fair, 

Ai  h  smiled  in  frolic  glee. 

■^  ■ttiled  ai  a  thought  poised  o'er  its  heart. 

In  its  slofflber  pure  and  deep, — 
"^1  ne'er  may  passion  or  trouble  start 

Frmb  hia  calm  and  peaceful  sleep 
*!  bright-eyed  boy ! — nor  guile  nor  art, 

£Ter  cause  thoae  eyes  to  weep ! 

"^^  are  pure  and  gay,  those  radiant  beams, 

Aa  they  bUtfe  in  their  gUtrj  out ; 
^  ^  laalle  of  my  babe  in  hia  innocent  dreama. 

And  hia  wakmg.  joyoai  shouts— 
^  ■■•aler  or*  tb^  than  yon  itar  which  aeema 


The  light  breeze  cooled  the  feverish  flush 

That  lit  up  the  mother's  cheek : 
How  Nature's  generous  feelings  rush 

O'er  the  spirit  pure  and  meek. 
In  the  dreamy  night  and  the  solenin  hush 

Of  the  solitudes  we  seek  ! 

The  light  breeze  fanned,  and  a  tear  apace, 

A  bright  and  dewy  tear, 
Coura'd  down  o'er  the  mother's  crimmn'd  face 

To  tho  sweet  babe  slumbering  near, — 
Her  eye  was  uptum'd  to  the  realms  of  space 

As  the  tear  fell,  brighi  and  clear.    • 

The  thought  had  paued,— and  the  throbbing  breaat 

Again  was  becalm'd  and  siill, 
A  gentle  sigh,  and  the  ftabe  close  prest. 

With  a  start  and  Joyous  thrill, — 
"  The  world  may  frown  and  thy  peace  molest. 

But  it  cannot  wreak  thee  ill ! 

ril  guard  thy  ways  uiih  a  mother's  care, 

I  will  leach  thy  ihoiighls  to  soar 
To  the  Mpirii-land,  the  dwelling,  where 

YoN  OLORy  iH  hov'riitf;  o'er ; 
And  He  v\iil  hear  and  aiiHwer  the  pray'r 

That  my  full  heart  bhall  oui-iwur 


I" 


/ 


She  paused  ;  but  the  pageant  beam'd  on  high. 
As  if  brightness  ne'er  could  cloy, — 

It  seem'd  as  if  each  would  fain  outvie 
The  others  in  glory  and  joy, — 

The  atara  look'd  out  and  sroil'd  fcma  ^hft  akj 
On  that  mother  and  uifoni  Vwy  \ 

Colombia,  Pa. 
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THE    GENTLEMAN   S    MAGAZINE. 


THE      IRISH      B  It  U  T  U  S 


BY      A      CON  NAUGHT      RANGER. 


On  the  front  of  an  old  itonc  house  in  Dead  Man's 
Lane,  sometimes  known  as  Lombard  Street,  in  the  city 
of  Galway,  is  a  black  marble  tablet,  bearing  the  dato 
of  1684,  and  a  skull  and  cruss  bones  insignia,  accom- 
panied by  the  following  motto:-— ^RKMKMBER 
DEATHE.  VANITI  OF  VAxMTI,  AND  ALL  IS 
BUT  VANITI.**  The  mansion  is  dilapidated,  and  of 
poor  appearance,  bnt  a  sad  story  is  connected  with  it ; 
and  the  original  builder  of  the  houRo  was  concerned 
in  a  singular  point  of  justice,  the  fulfilment  of  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  citizens  of  Galway,  raised  its  owner 
to  a  reputation  of  honest  severity  that  almost  equalled 

i 

the  pure  and  palrioticjusiice  of  the  inflexible  Roman. 
James  Lynch,  an  opulent  inorchant,  was  elected  to 
the  mayoralty  of  Galwoy.  IIu  had  made  several  voy- 
ages to  Spain,  as  a  con£i«Ierul)lc  intercoureo  was  then 
kept  up  between  that  country  and  tho  western  coast 
of  Ireland.  When  returning  from  his  last  visit,  he 
brought  with  him  the  son  of  a  respectable  merchant, 
named  Gomez,  whose  hospitality  he  had  largely  ex\ye- 
rienccd,  and  who  was  now  received  by  his  family 
U'ith  all  that  warmth  of  afledion  which,  from  the  ear> 
liost  period,  has  characterised  the  natives  of  Ireland. 
Young  Gomez  soon  became  the  intimate  aseociate  of 
Walter  Lyni  h,  tho  only  son  of  the  mayor,  a  youth  in 
his  twenty  fiivt  yfnr,  nnd  w!k>  ]ioe»e8eed  qualities  of 
mind  and  body  which  rt-ndercd  him  an  object  of  ge- 
neral admiration;  but  in  ihcso  was  unhappily  united 
a  dispoeiiiim  to  libertinism,  which  was  a  source  of  the 
greatest  uflliction  to  his  father.  The  worthy  magis- 
Irate,  hovrever,  was  now  led  to  entertain  hopes  of  a 
favorable  change  in  his  son's  character,  as  he  was  en- 
gaged in  paying  honorable  addressee  to  a  beautiful 
young  lady  of  good  family  and  fortune.  Pre])aretory 
to  the  nuptials,  the  mayor  gave  a  splendid  entertain- 
ment, at  which  y&ung  Lynch  fancied  his  intended 
bride  viewed  his  Spanibh  friend  with  too  much  regard. 
The  fire  of  jealously  was  instantly  lighted  up  in  his 
distempered  brain,  and  at  their  next  interview,  he  ac- 
cused his  beloved  Agnes  of  unfaithfulness  to  him.  Ir- 
ritated at  its  injustice,  the  offended  fair  one  diadaincd 
to  deny  the  charge,  and  tho  lovers  parted  in  anger. 

On  the  following  night,  while  Waller  Lynch  slowly 
passed  tho  residence  of  his  Agnes,  he  observed  young 
Gomez  to  leave  ilie  house,  as  ho  had  been  invited  by 
her  father  to  spend  that  evening  with  him.  All  his 
suspicions  now  received  the  most  dreadful  confirma- 
tion, and  in  maddened  fury  ho  rushed  on  his  unsus- 
pecting frieiMl,  who,  alarmed  by  a  voice  which  the 
frantic  rsge  of  the  purauer  proveoted  him  from  recog- 
nising, fled  towards  a  solitary  quarter  of  the  town  near 
the  shore.  Lynch  roainiaioed  tho  fell  parsuil  till  his 
viodn  btd  ncvly  reached  the  water*a  edg*.  when  he 
OYolook  him,  darted  a  poiiiani  ioK>  bia  heart,  and 
pfm^gmilug  body,  bleedings  into  the  .#ea,  whioh,  dic- 


ing the  night,  threw  it  back  ag^in  upon  tba  al^  ^mtn, 


d«pi 


bon 
he 


where  it  was  found  and  recognised  on  the  folio 
morning. 

The  wretched  murderer.  aAer  contemplating 
moment  the  deed  of  horror  which  he  had 
sought  to  hide  himself  in  the  receuea  of  an  w^o^ 
wood,  where  he  passed  the  night,  a  pray  to  all 
conflicting  foelings  which  the  loss  of  that 
had  so  ardently  expected,  and  a  sense  of  guilt  o^  ^  i^ 
deepest  dye,  could  inflict.     lie  at  length  found 
degree  of  consolation  in  the  firm  resolution  of 
doring  himself  to  the  law,  as  the  only  means  no^v /nfi 
to  him  of  expiatifig  the  (irradful  crime  which  lm<»Aarf 
committed  agaiiubi  sociii-iy.     With  this  determiiMtNO 
ho  bent  his  steps  towards  the  town  at  the  earliaft 
dawn  of  the  following  morning;  but  ho  had  sca/edy 
reached  its  precincts,  when  he  met  a  crowd  approtcli' 
ing,  amongst  whom,  with  shame  and   terror,  be 
served  his  father,  on  horseback,  attended  by 
officers  of  justice.     At  prcKent,  the  venerable  msgl 
tnite  had  no  Kuspicion  that  his  only  son  was  the 
Bii8binof  his  friend  and  guest;  but  when  young 
proclaimed  himself  the  murderer,  a  conflict  of  fieeii 
seized  the  wretched  father  biyond  the  power  of 
guoge  to  describe.    To  him.  as  chief  magistnie  of 
tow  n,  was  entrusted  tho  power  of  Lfe  and  death.  -^ ' 
Fur  a  momc  nt,  the  £:trun{!  afl^ection  of  a  parent  pleaded   ' 
in  his  breaiit  in  behalf  of  his  wretched  son;  but  this  ^ 
quickly  gave  place  to  a  senso  of  duty  in  his  magiflto-  "^ 
rial  copucity,  as  an  im|iariial  divponser  ftf  the  Jawfl.    " 
The  latter  foelmg  at  length  predominated,  and  ihonih     -* 
he  now  perceived  that  tho  cup  of  earthly  bli«  wat 
ab(}Ut  to  be  for  ever  dashed  from  his  lipa,  he  reeolTad 
to  sacrifice  all  personal  oonaideratioin  lo  bia  love  of 
justice,  and  ordered  tho  guard  to  secure  the  priaooar. 

The  sad  procession  moved  aknwly  lowarda  tba  pri- 
son amidst  a  concouno  of  spectators,  aoiBa  of  wbom 
expressed  the  stroagest  admiration  at  the  nprigbt  cm- 
duct  of  the  magistrate,  while  othera  were  eqnallf  loud 
in  their  lamentations  for  the  unhaf^  (aX%  of  a  higUy 
accomplished  youth  who  had  long  been  a  onivcnal 
favorite.  But  the  firmness  of  the  mayor  had  to  with- 
stand a  still  greater  shock,  when  the  mother,  tislan, 
and  intended  bride  of  the  wretched  Waller  beheld 
him  who  had  been  their  hope  and  pride  approadiv 
pale,  bound  and  surrounded  with  spears.  Their  fian- 
tic  outcries  affected  every  heart  except  that  of  dia 
inflexible  magistrate,  who  had  now  lemAvtd  to  aa- 
crifice  lifo,  with  all  that  makes  lifo  valuable,  rather 
than  swerve  from  the  path  of  duty. 

In  a  few  days  the  trial  of  Walter  Lynch  took  plaoe» 
and  in  a  provincial  town  of  Ireland,  containing  at  ttat 
period  not  more  than  three  thonaand  inbabitanli*  a  ' 
father  wai  beheM  aitiing  in  jadgmani,  lika  ■iinilwi 
^Bcuiua,  on  hia  onlf  mi  and,  lika  him.  toob  hnmliinn 
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■oo  to  die,  as  a  sacrifice  to  public  justice, 
trial  of  the  (irmness  of  the  upright  and  in* 
nagistrate  did  not  end  here,  llis  was  a  vir- 
eHned  for  vulgar  minds:  the  populace  loudly 
"d  the  priKoner's  release,  and  were  only  pre- 
by  the  guards  from  demolishing  the  prison, 
aiayor*s  bouse,  which  joined  ii ;  and  their  fury 
eased  on  learning  tliat  the  unhappy  prisoner 
become  anxious  for  life.  To  iheso  ebuUi- 
popular  rage  were  added  the  inlercessiona  of 
>f  the  fine  rank  and  influence  in  Galway,  and 
ttiiea  of  his  dearest  relatives  and  friends:  but 
^ncb  evinced  all  the  feeling  of  a  father  and  a 
«d  in  bis  singularly  distressing  circumstances, 
intedly  declared  thai  the  law  should  take  iis 

»  night  proceding  the  fatal  day  appointed  for 
uUon  of  Walter  Lynch,  this  extraordinary 
ired  tbe  dangeon  of  his  son,  holding  in  bis 
lamp,  and  accompanied  by  a  priest.  He 
le  grate  afier  him,  kept  the  keys  fast  in  his 
d  then  seated  himself  in  a  recess  of  the  wall. 
itched  culprit  drew  near,  and,  with  a  falU'r- 
lie,  asked  if  he  had  any  thing  to  hope  f  The 
Hwered,  "  No,  my  son — your  lifo  is  forfeited 
f9»,  and  at  sunrise  you  must  die !  I  have  pray- 
or  prosperity:  but  that  is  at  an  end — with 
Id  you  have  done  for  over — were  any  other 

wretched  faiher  your  judge,  I  might  have 
a  tear  over  my  child^s  misfortuno,  and  suli 

his  life,  oven  though  siaiiied  with  murder: 
must  die :  these  are  the  last  drops  which  fahall 
the  sparks  of  nature;  and,  if  you  dare  hope, 
that  heaven  may  nut  bhut  the  gates  of  mercy 
leatroyer  of  his  fellow-creature.  I  am  now 
join  with  this  good  man  in  petitioning  to  God 
fOQ  such  composure  as  will  enable  you  lo  meet 
aishment  with  becoming  resignation."  AAcr 
eting  address,  he  called  on  the  clergyman  to 
their  united  prayers  for  God's  forgiveness  to 
ippj  son,  and  that  he  might  be  fully  fortified 
tbe  approaching  catastrophe.  In  the  ensuing 
lionf  ata  throne  of  mercy,  the  youthful  cul- 


prit joined  with  fervor,  and  spoke  of  lifo  and  its  con- 
cerns  no  more. 

Day  had  scarcely  broken  when  the  signal  of  pre- 
[laraiion  was  heard  among  the  guards  without.  Tha 
father  rose,  and  assistpd  the  executioner  to  remove  the 
fetters  which  boimd  his  unfurtunato  son.  Then  un- 
locking the  door,  he  placed  him  between  the  priest 
and  himself,  leaning  upon  an  arm  of  each..  In  this 
manner  they  ascended  a  flight  of  stepa  lined  with  aol- 
diers,  and  were  passing  on  to  gain  the  street,  when  a 
new  trial  assailed  the  magistrate,  for  which  he  appean 
not  to  have  been  prepared.  His  wretched  wife,  whoM 
name  was  Blake,  failing  in  her  personal  exertkma  to 
save  the  life  of  her  son,  had  gone  in  distraction  to  the 
heads  of  her  own  family,  and  prevailed  on  thero,.ibr 
the  honor  of  their  house,  to  rescue  him  from  ignominjr. 
They  flew  to  arms,  and  a  prodigious  coocourM  iooa 
assembled  to  support  them,  whose  outcrtee  for  mercy 
to  the  culprit  would  have  shaken  any  nerves  less  firm 
than  those  of  the  mayor  of  Galway.  He  exhorted 
them  to  yield  submission  to  the  laws  of  their  oountry; 
but  finding  all  his  efforXM  fruitless  to  accomplish  the 
ends  of  justice  at  the  accustomed  place  and  by  the 
usual  hands,  he,  by  a  desperate  victory  over  parental 
feeling,  resolved  himself  to  perform  the  sacrifice  which 
he  had  vowed  to  fuUii  ou  the  altar.  Still  retaining  a 
hold  of  his  unfortunate  son,  he  mounted  with  him  bjr 
a  winding  stair  within  the  building,  that  led  to  an 
arched  window  overlooking  the  street,  which  he  saw 
filled  with  the  pop'ilace.  Here  htf  secured  tho  end  of 
the  rope  which  had  been  previously  fixed  round  the 
neck  of  his  son,  to  an  iron  staple  which  projected  from 
the  wall,  and,  afler  taking  from  biu  a  lart  embrace, 
he  launched  him  into  eternity. 

The  intrepid  magistrate  expected  instant  death  from 
the  fury  of  the  populace,  but  tlie  people  seemed  so 
much  overawed  or  coni^>unded  by  the  magnanimoua 
act,  that  they  retired  peaceably  and  slowly  to  their 
several  dwellings.  Tbe  innocent  cause  of  this  sad 
tragedy  is  said  lo  have  died  soon  aAer  of  grief,  and  tbe 
unhappy  father  of  Waller  Lynch  to  have  secluded 
himself  during  the  remainder  of  his  lifo  from  all  so- 
ciety, except  that  of  his  mourning  family. 


WILL    YE     COME    TO    THE    TRYST? 


BT     CHAaLCB    WK8T    TIIOUION. 


ife  meet  on  this  spot  in  after  time, 
I  thousands  of  years  have  passed  away  ? 
a  came  from  a  fairer  and  brighter  clime, 
eet  below  aa  we  meet  to^lay  ? 

apirils  then, — ^bnt  if  spirits  can  give 
igle  thooght  to  the  things  below, 
sill  be  sweet  for  a  moment  to  live 
tka  ieenee  tbat  in  youth  ye  were  wont  know. 


will  be  inmates  then 

wheie  oor  revels  of  soul  we  held— 
Ufa  aMulalJuh  may  elalk  o'er  the  plain, 
lo  ffce  nuav  Asir  <^<^  Aai  f^V. 


•, 


But  the  thought  of  these  days,  like  an  evergreen  dower. 
Shall  bloom  *mid  the  changes  and  blights  of  time, 

And  shine  abroad  in  our  trysting  bower. 
As  shine  the  plants  o(  a  belter  dime. 

Will  ye  come  to  the  tr}'st  f— ye'U  be  spirits  then — 
But,  oh !  may  we  hope  it,  in  bliss  so  high 

That  when  ye  have  come  to  the  paths  of  men 
Ye  will  long  ogain  to  your  home  to  fly. 

There's  a  region  of  joy,  where  all  that  is  fUr, 
And  holy,  and  happy,  prolongs  1K«  dv|— > 

Be  it  giveii  your  ifintB  to  m\ii|^«\\v«c%« 
When  thonnndB  of  h^  ^^^^  \Man^  v^««t« 


U 
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MASONRY      IN     AFRICA. 

A     FRAGMENT,    FROM     AN     UNPUBLISHED     HISTORY. 


Upon  ihe  windward  roaot  of  Africa,  in  a  Riiuation 
calculated  to  wnrm  iho  coolest  temporament,  stands  a 
European  settlement, — a  pimple  of  civilization  upon 
the  fiery  face  of  a  barbarous  continent. 

*'  Once  upon  a  time*'  a  Masonic  lodge  had  existed 
there.  Its  members  had  ceased  to  melt,  having  gra* 
dually  melted  away ;  for  the  constant  flux  and  reflux 
of  white  residents,  the  brief  sojourn  of  many  and  the 
death  of  an  appropriate  portion,  rapidly  vary  the  rnpu- 
lalion  of  the  little  colony.  After  a  lapse  of  years, 
however,  it  was  not  long  since  determined  that  the 
lodge  should  be  re-opened. 

The  honse  formerly  used  had  become  ineligible ; 
and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  mason-soldier,  a  gallant 
captain  offered  to  receive  his  brothers  in  his  own  wing 
of  the  barracks. 

A  tiler,  or  servant  to  the  lodge,  however,  was  in- 
dispensable: and  hero  arose  a  diflleuliy.  What  black 
man,  Mahometan  or  pagan,  could  be  induced  to  re- 
ceive instruction  necessary  to  his  admission  within 
the  lodge ;  end,  regardless  of  the  prophet  Malimoud, 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  of  Satan, — the 
principal  object  of  fervid  worship  amongst  the  infl- 
dels  of  those  hot  parts, — to  hazard  his  well-being  in 
thia  world,  and  his  sombre  soul  in  the  next 

Various  were  the  negro  gentlemen  invited ;  bat  few 
posaesaed  *«  hearts  big  enough.'*  No  wonder  that  in 
the  gold-dust  country  they  should  prove  deficient  in 
the  *'  CM  triplex  r  One  refused  upon  the  very  ad  mis- 
lible  ground  that  the  masons  had  been  accustomed  to 
attend  service  in  the  colonial  church  once  annually ; 
and  that,  claiming  to  himself  the  same  liberty  of  con- 
acience  which  he  allowed  lo  others, — being  by  birth, 
and  aubaequenily  by  conviction,  of  that  extensive  re- 
ligious "  persuasion"  called  Pagans,  and  of  the  parti- 
cular sect  of  the  said  popular  church  which  worships 
the  devil  and  reverences  dead  men's  teeth, — ho  must 
decline  compromising  his  religious  principles,  and 
sanctioning  by  his  presence  the  heterodox  tenets  of 
the  English  colonial  chaplain. 

A  second,  however,  had  forsaken  the  Heathen 
modes  of  his  ancestors,  and  had  waxed  into  a  fervent 
proselyte,  under  missionary  auspices,  in  all  respects 
save  a  tough  hereditary  prejudice  in  favor  of  a  gen- 
teel establiFhment  of  eight  or  ten  wives, 

"  To  pound  his  rice," 

whether  Fantee,  Mandingo,  Cosso,  Bullum,  or  Sooaoo. 
This  strange  runjugal  whim,  be  it  remarked,  generally 
is  as  unalienable  and  adhesive  to  the  negro  taste,  as 
*'  roast  pig"  was  to  the  palate  of  the  immortal  "  Elia." 
This  reclaimed  pagan,  however,  professed  that  ho 
would  rather  dine  on  fried  soles,  that  unclean  piscato- 
lial ;  masticate  dog's  flesh  before  it  had  become  pu- 
trid ;  diabelieve  in  witchcraft ;  or  |^ut  away  a  ipooae, 
howeMT  freckled,  than  at^oin  himself  into  a  aooiety 
wbamimmumi  omMter  iodepd  might  be  the  Honom- 


blo  Colonial  Secretary,  but  whose  real  spiritual  presi- 
dent, he  well  knew,  could  be  no  other  than  Beelze- 
bub the  BugaJtocg,  whose  ways  he  had  renounced.* 

The  remaining  mass  of  the  negro  "  ton"  declined 
their  services  on  reasons  no  lees  satisfactory.  They 
appealed  to  the  yet  living  reputation  of  the  deceased 
lodge,  which  they  characterized  as  prononcee  tea  eer^ 
tain  degree;  for  the  spirit  of  the  building,  once  redo- 
lent of  mjniteries  and  fraternity,  prolongs  a  poethamone 
existence  in  their  imaginings,  awful  and  evitahond. 
It  is  desolate,  for  none  will  enter  it;  it  is'crumbling,  for 
none  will  repair  it ;  it  is  shunned  as  the  favorite  tri- 
clinium of  Sathani,  Beelzebub,  and  Ashtaroth;  it  ia 
known  as 

*'  The  White  Man's  Devil^Housk." 

As  incredulous  a  negress  as  ever  succumbed  to 
Obcah  asserted  that,  from  its  vague  interior,  bells  were 
heard  to  toll,  and  chains  to  clank,  at  the  lone  hour  of 
midnight,  twelve — when  the  **  sun  lived  in  the  bush;*' 
and  that  many  a  rash  eye  had  been  scared  away  by 
goblin  apparitions  and  rank  sights.  With  her  own 
orbs,  whilst  stealthily  prying  through  a  window,  had 
she  beheld  no  less  a  potentate  than  Satan  himself, 
sucking  the  blood  of  a  white  cock,  and  feeding  a  dead 
man  with  palaver  sauce. 

The  idea  of  secret  and  mysterious  aatociationa  if 
not  new  to  the  negroes ;  they  have  not  borrowed  it 
from  the  white  man.  A  short  reference  to  the  nature 
of  such  as  are  familiar  to  them,  will  throw  light  upon 
the  awe  with  which  they  regarded  the  old  Devil- 
House  of  the  white  man,  and  declined  the  privilege  of 
enhee  at  the  new  one. 

Their  own  hidden  fraternities  existed  in  gigantic 
organization  and  with  withering  power,  long  before 
the  diseased  and  "  craw-craw"  complexion  of  Euro- 
pean discoverers  was  known  to  the  natural  iiiheriton 
of  Warren's  jet  blacking.  Evil  rites  attend  them  ; 
and  bodily  mutilation,  and  the  chance  of  slavery,  are 
united  to  supernatural  horrors.  Well  aware  of  thw, 
they  naturally  imagine  similar  diabolical  mysteries  to 
constitute  the  "  working  '  of  white  man's  freemasonry: 
nay,  more  ;  recognising  the  superiority,  the  mastery  of 
the  whites  in  all  things  that  come  under  their  observa- 
tion, they  take  for  granted  that  the  same  exiata 
in  matters  which  they  do  not  witness,  aiul,  if  their 
own  orgies  are  terrific,  they  suppose  that  those  of  the 
white  man  must  be  intensely  more  so. 

Of  all  men  they  are  most  horribly  superstitiouB,  and| 
in  consequence,  are  victims  also  lo  luperstitioua  hor- 
rors of  the  first  magnitude.  The  forest,  or  bush,  the 
air,  the  streams,  the  ground,  swarm  with  a  anrplua 

*  It  is  curious  that  whilst  the  Hebrew  word  Beebw- 
bub  meana  **  prinoe  of  flies,"  Bugaboo^  in  negro  luk- 
foage,  aigniflea  **  the  while  ant,"  which  ia  deemed  tlM 
deTil*a  ftmiliar. 
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popuIatioD  of  Satan*!  imps  and  witches.  Each  mo- 
ment and  each  step  expose  the  wayfarer  to  the  gri|>e 
of  wne  malicious  fiend.  To  evade  the  unwholesome 
cluici^lhe  limbe  are  ornamented  with  charms  and  la- 
lismaitf.  with  dead  men's  hair  and  leopards*  teeth. 
To  deprecate  and  conciliate  these  animavorous  speci- 
mens of  African  zoology  no  pains  are  spared,  and 
temples  named  "  Devil-Houses"  witness  the  placatory 
sacrifices  to  the  spirit  of  evil. 

But  this  will  not  sufll.'e.  It  is  not  enough  simply 
to  pn>tect  the  person.  Associations  are  formed  which 
recognise  the  necessity  of  watching  over  Satan's  in- 
terests, by  visiting  with  direful  vengeance  such  mem- 
ben  of  the  tribe  at  large  as  may  have  treated  his  ma- 
jesty with  less  res{)ect  than  his  station  entitles  him  to 
expect.  There  are  liberalists  and  spiritual  republicans 
even  in  Africa. 

Some  writers,  in  noticing  these  associations  as  simi- 
lar to  freemasonry,  have  fallen  into  the  same  error 
with  the  black  colonists  aforesaid,  who  refused  their 
aid  to  tile  the  lodge  because  they  confounded  it  with 
their  own  tremendous  and  execrable  fraternities. 

The  secret  sisterhoods  of  Africa  have  their  own 
peculiar  chaims  and  peculiar  annoyances.    The  ini- 
tiated maidens  enjoy  much  respect,  and  a  singular  lia- 
bttity  to  be  sold  to  the  slave-factory  ;  and  many  in- 
daccments  are  held  out  to  the  grand-mistress  of  the 
order  to  dispose  of  her  gentle  sisters  in  this  manner, 
since  a  well-baiit  maiden,  warranted  of  clever  aciiun, 
of  onblemished  points,  and  sound  lungs,  will  Hnd  bid- 
den at  a  hundred  hard  dollars  at  any  respectable  ba- 
air  between   Senegal  and  Guinea.    '*  Inshallah !" 
(God  be  praised .')  as  the  Mahometan  slave-merchant 
thaikfally  obeerved. 

Tht  honor,  however,  compensates  for  the  danger, 
andihey  love  to  entwine  the  privileged  emblem  of 
tUr  order,  the  ivory  circlets,  in  the  hair ;  an  oma- 
BBt  that  glads  the  heart  of  the  simple  ebony  maid, 
Mftatben  and  brilliants  rejoice  that  of  the  blonde  or 
At  noubfown. 

The  initiations,  alas!  are  attended  with  ungentle 

■itilitioQ  of  the  person;  and   the    trembling  and 

weeping  girl  ia  blindfolded,  that  she  may  never  know 

iha  woman  who  lacerated  her.    Gaahes,  however,  on 

Ac  &ee,  arms,  breast,  and  back  are  favorite  orna- 

■nts;  they  are    the  unpretending  substitutes   for 

iMge  and  cosmetics.    The  society  is  in  a  flourishing 

Hate,  and  the  wonhipful  mistress  derives  a  considera- 

bU  revenue  by  the  sale  of  refractory  maidens.    The 

foilt  geoierally  arises  in  the  practice  of  witchcraft 

ind  sorcery  {—-accomplishments  assiduously  cultivated 

by  the  young  ladies  of  Nigritia. 

But,  to  return  to  our  story.  Enough  has  been  said 
to  explain  bow  it  happened  that  ideas  of  awe  rested 
SBODgst  ihe  black  colonists  apon  **  The  White  Man's 
De?  U  HoQse." 

The  night  was  of  that  deep-toned  glory  unimagined 
Ave  by  those  who  have  watched  the  firmament  of  a 
tiepiealsky.  No  nooD  was  up,*  but  the  moon-like 
flsaelB  direw  upon  the  sultry  ground  shadows  of  man 
ind  hone  ■■  they  slowly  woond  round  the  long  moun- 
iMi  peih  that  led  fiom  the  sea-washed  eapiul  at  its 
ftol,totlNiiuuitoriheBsii|Mtlr  BSII,    AgMbigher 


elovatinn  was  gained,  tho  siiflijcating  breath  of  the 
luw  grounds  became  tempered  by  the  land  breeze, 
that  floated  down  by  the  channel  of  tho  wide  river, 
and  flung  itself  rudely  upon  the  hill  side.  Yet  the 
still,  cloAC  atmosphere,  and  tho  diutant  flickering  of 
purple  and  goldcd  lightning  far  away  to  the  cast  over 
the  lunds  of  savage  nations,  warned  against  loitering 
fur  the  chance  of  a  tornado.  By  ones  and  twos  the 
Utile  straggling  brutlierhood  alighted  at  the  barrack 
gates ;  and  there,  thousands  of  miles  from  their  native 
land,  and  the  fireside  of  hume,  men,  unconnected  by 
birth,  by  infereKtit,  or  by  ofHce,  met,  and  cordially  felt 
that  they  were  related.  Just  before  entering  the 
chamber  whoite  secrets  are  bound  as  by  adamant,  the 
eye  fill  upon  a  iiguro  silting  in  tho  verandah  in  the 
very  dignity  of  overmastering  terror.  Ilis  aspect  told 
that  lie  was  fuilovving  the  poet's  advice, 

"  Nimium  nc  credo  colori !" 

He  was  a  black  man  awaiting  the  ceremony  of  initia- 
tion with  much  the  same  intensity  of  interest  that  en- 
livens the  criminal  execution.  He  appeared  the  living 
representative  of  that  fear-stricken  island  tree  whose 
trembling  leaves  distil  a  sympathetic  dew.  He  was 
an  old  Serjeant  of  the  Royal  African  Corps.  Years 
of  discipline  had  taught  him  reverence  for  the  tastes 
of  his  superiors  ;  and  when  invited  by  his  officer  to 
tile  tho  lodge,  overcome  on  one  hand  by  tho  condes- 
cension of  the  captain,  and  overwhelmed  on  the 
other  by  misgivings  of  latent  Satanic  cajulery,  he  had 
plunged  into  the  Rubicon.  If  his  commander  had 
deemed  it  expedient  to  form  an  alliance  with  so 
powerful  a  prince  as  the  prince  of  darkness,  what 
business  had  he  to  do  with  it  ?  He  had  fought  at 
Waterloo,  and  would  fight  at  any  time  against  the  de- 
vil himself  if  ordered  to  tho  charge ;  but  he  had  ne- 
ver expected  to  servo  in  the  same  company.  How- 
ever he  sturdily  denied  fliAching  from  the  approach- 
ing trial  of  his  courage. 

The  negro's  burnished  face  smartene<l  up  when  all 
was  over.  Rumor,  whose  numerous  tongues,  if  well 
pickled,  would  pair  off  with  all  the  boiled  turkeys 
cooked  in  Christendom  on  a  Christmas-day,  and  leave 
plenty  to  spare,  told  the  tale  of  wonder  in  "  quarter 
less  no  time,"  how  Serjeant  B.  had  become  a  member 
of  white  man's  purragh;  how  he  had  sat  down  to 
supper,  with  Captain  ^-—  on  one  side/  the  devil  on 
the  other,  and  the  chief  judge  opposite;  how  the 
Serjeant  though*,  he  recognised  the  "  old  gentleman" 
as  a  comrade  in  the  Peninsula ;  and  how  tho  old  gen- 
tleman politely  acknowledged  similar  remembrances, 
and  took  wine  with  him  ;  and  how  they  had  parted, 
with  mutual  hopes  and  promises  of  meeting  again  at 
some  future  day,  in  the  hot  season,  not  in  •*  the  rains." 

The  more  the  woolly-headed  men  and  maidens  of 
his  inquisitive  acquaintance  interrogated  the  serjeant 
himself  concerning  his  adventure  on  that  fearful  night, 
the  more  he  would  not  tell  them  a  word  about  the 
matter ;  and,  to  this  moment,  no  mysteries  are  more 
mysterious,  no  secrets  more  arcane,  than  those  whioh 
trouble  the  blaek  popukVioiio^  IVi«\v\^q  coVm\'^  itav^V 
ing  the  "  White  Maa't  DeViL-Hwiaft:*       -t .  U.  ^ 
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TWO     NIGHTS     IN     BEAUCHAMP     TOWE 

OR,  THE  CORONATION  AND  THE  SCAFFOLD. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  TIMES  OF  ANNE   BOLEYN. 


Forget  not  yet  tbine  own  approved. 
The  which  so  loni^  hatti  thee  to  lovvd, 
Whoi€  eledfuBi  laiih  yet  never  moved — 

Forgei  not  li  ia! 

Sir  T.  Wyatt. 

"  Q>^  weigh  again' t  a  grain  of  sand 
Tho  glori^ia  of  a  throne  1" 


It  was  the  night  before  the  first  of  Juno,  15 — ,  and 
the  galltntest  lords  and  the  loveliest  ladies  of  England 
(each  vieing  with  the  other  in  tho  Hplendor  of  their 
habiliments,  and  the  courteous  mystery  of  their  de< 
vices,)  were  assembled  in  Beauchamp  Tower.  In  the 
midst  of  the  radiant  circle  sat  the  "  cynosure"  of  all 
eyes,  the  charming  Anne  Boleyn,  surpassing  all  around 
her  by  the  playful  grace  of  her  smiles,  and  the  spark- 
ling wit  of  her  discourse ;  her  beauty  was  of  that 
warm  enjoue  character  which  is  so  peculiarly  fascina- 
ting :  the  large  dark  loving  eyes,  "  half  languor  and 
half  fire  ;*'  the  ripe,  rich,  delicate  lips ;  the  slight  and 
■wan-like  neck  shadowed  only  by  the  long  and  cluslering 
ringlets  of  dark  b1t>wn  glossy  hair ;  the  clear  brunette 
complexion  (heightened  by  the  rich  rose  of  her  cheek) 
and  the  nymph-like  grace  of  her  form. — all  united  to 
render  her  the  modt  bewitching  woman  of  her  times. 
Triumph  and  gratified  ambition  gave  brighter  lustre 
lb  her  eloquent  eyes,  and  tho  smile  on  her  lips  repaid 
dM  homage  of  her  surrounding  courtiers.  Ilcr  attire 
waa  splendid  :  satin  and  silver,  and  purple  and  ermine, 
arranged  with  a  taste  peculiar  lo  herself,  and  display- 
ing the  graces  of  her  figure  with  rather  more  latitude 
than  the  rigid  costume  of  the  ladies  of  her  court.  She 
appeared  half  occupied  in  examing  tho  profusion  of 
jewellery  on  a  tablo  noar  her,  and  half  liHtening  to 
the  polished  wit  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  who  stood  be- 
hind her  chair. 

"  How  like  you  the  crown,  daughter  V*  said  the 
Coantess  of  Wiltshire,  placing  one  of  exquisite  work- 
manship, composed  almost  entirely  of  the  richest 
gems,  before  her. 

"I  thank  heaven,  well,  lady  mother,'^  answered 
Anne;  and  turning  to  Wyatt,  she  added,  gaily/' How 
lihe  yon  the  crown.  Sir  Poet  ?" 

"So  well,  lady  of  all  hearts — 

That  may  the  FALcx>!t*  never  roe 
The  gallant  height  she  won  anto!" 

**  How  now !  an  evil  prophecy  od  the  e^e  of  our 
eevoDatioiit  That  is  not  well  from  our  Knight  and 
Miostfel!"  and  taking  a  lute  irom  the  handa  of  an 
atiandant  lady,  ahe  held  it  forth  to  Sir  Thomas.  <*  Here^ 
ftff  foU,  we  commend  thea^  on  thy  allegiance  imtant* 

*  Tbe  anwopriale  device  of  Anne  Boleyn* 


ly  to  supplicate  the  muses,  and  do  homage  to  I 
sus  for  thy  fault." 

Wyatt  knelt  with  graceful  ease,  and  receivi 
lute,  murmured  some  words,  which  brought  a 
to  her  cheeks,  and  a  casting  down  of  her  long  1 
eyelids,  as  if  to  hide  tho  language  of  her  smilin 
as  the  poet«  rising,  accompanied  his  rich  and  po 
voice  with  the  lute,  and  poured  forth-^ 

THE    LAY    OF    THE    FALCO 

There  are  crests  in  merry  England 
On  their  banners  fair  and  free. 

But  the  proudest  and  the  gallanteat 
Is  the  one  that's  dear  to  me  ! 

It  is  the  first  in  battle-field, 

Tne  first  in  lordly  hall. 
And  shines  out  like  a  silver  ttar. 

The  brightest  of  them  all ! 

It  ever  bore  a  stainless  name 

In  ancient  chivalry ; 
Tis  the  gentlest  and  the  courtliest — 

Oh  the  Falcon  crest  for  me ! 

There's  a  bird  sings  sweet  at  sunset. 
And  its  music  in  that  hour 

Seems  whispering  of  the  balmy  soath. 
And  tho  silvery  almond  flower. 

The  sofl  low  voice  of  fountains. 
In  its  own  bright  summer  clime. 

Seems  murmuring  to  the  melody 
It  pours  at  even  time. 

Tis  in  the  bower  of  beauty, 
'Mid  smiles  and  revelry— 

But  the  bold  and  fearless  Falcon 
In  the  cloudless  sky  for  met 

There's  a  step  heard  on  the  tbnti  lenv 
Aa  if  a  fawn  were  there. 

And  white  handa  ihed  aaide  the  hoq^ 
And  rioilela  toft  end  ftir 
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Are  shaken  from  a  brow  of  snow, 

Ai  if  ihoy  feare<f  to  hide 
The  timid  light  of  thy  blue  eyei, 

My  young  and  gentle  bride. 

I  own  their  iweet  and  touching  charm, 

My  beautiful  Marie, 
But  the  flash  of  summer  lightning 

In  the  Falcon's  glance  fur  me ! 

It  was  the  night  before  her  coronation,  and  Anne 
Boleyn  held  a  revel  in  Beauchamp  Tower,  heraelf 
leading  the  mosque,  and  presiding  at  the  banquet  in 
all  the  pride  of  her  beauty,  her  power,  and  her  tri- 
umphant ambition.  One  alone  in  that  gny  assembly 
'won  not  the  smiles  and  ready  words  of  the  animated 
qoeen.  The  lover  of  her  youth,  the  forsaken  Percy, 
whoae  heart  she  had  sacriHced  for  a  crown,  sat  apart, 
gazing  on  the  fair  idol  of  the  hour,  his  thoiif^hts  wan- 
dering  to  the  sweet  time  when,  as  the  page  and  the 
■laid  of  honor,  they  were  the  happiest  and  the  gayest 
in  the  stately  court  of  the  now  exiled  Catharine. 

**  All  earthly  things  have  their  change,"  roormured 
Percy  to  bimaelf,  **  since  thy  heart  could  forget  its 
e«riy  vows!  But  that  thy  joyous  smile  may  ne*er  be 
darkened,  or  thy  delicate  brow  withered  by  the  crown 
tboQ  hast  chosen,  is  the  true  prayer  of  him  thou  hast 
deMned  !"* 


Stowe,  the  gorgeous  chninicler  of  England's  glo- 
ries, has.  In  his  own  quaint  style,  pictured  the  splen- 
dor of  Qoeen  Anne  Bolcyn's  coronation,  ond  the  radi- 
ant triumph  in  which  she  moved  from  tlie  Tower  to 
^Vcsiminster — the  proudest  peers  of  England    bare- 
headed at  her  bridle  rein:  the  "  marvellous  rich  and 
Soodly"  pageant  of  the  heavenly  Rose  and  the  crown* 
^^  Falcon  at  Leadenhall;  the  Tower  of  the  Virtues; 
the  ••  heavenly  noyse"  of  the  singing  men  at  Temple- 
^^^';   and,  above  all,  of  the  many  conduits  "  running 
*^***»«inually  wine,  both  white  and  claret,"  till  the  very 
imaginmion  is  fatigued  wiih  the  overpowering  magni- 
ficence  which  was  the  prevailing  characieriutic  of  the 
^^'•ri  of  Henry.     Of  a  verily,  if  aU  u  true  which  is 
^her^  described  of  the  cosily  dress  of  the  peers  and 
^^^^I'estes  of  those  days,  the  goldsmiths  must  have  pos- 
***•«*!  the  secret  of  the  philosttpher'a  stone  to  furnish 
**^*  pmffision  of  wrought  gold  ond  ••  pnwderiogs  of 
-   **»«ionds  and  bolast  rubies,'*  which  so  lavishly  min- 
J'®    in  his  deeeriplion  of  the  splendor  of  Anno  Bo- 
**yn'«  coronation.     History  has  laiigely  dilated  on  the 
^"oumjiances  attending  her  shon  career,  and  on  the 
^^^*'ious  reform  of  which  she  was  the  principal  instru- 
^^HL    The  soddennesa  of  her  fall,  and  the  bitter  in- 
'^nities  which  were  cast  upon  her  by  tho  vicious 
^^UrUers  of  the  time,  have  kxig  held  fimh  its  lesson 
^  Posterity.     Aitired  with  the  royal  magnificence  in 
^^ich  she  had  preakM  ibr  the  2ul  time  at  the  court 
^Ceant  of  May  Day,  at  Qreenwieh,  aho  waa  hurried 
^^«y  in  a  aoUtory  hargo^  tod  treftted  with  eontumely 
^"^^  diadain  by  tluae  wlw  bai  fb«  smm  noming 
^^ved  the  kneo  ami  baifd  the  bi9W  bvfbra  her.  The 
^^HJotta  avovmli  of  Jwr  faaoeaaw,  fvUA  iha  pro- 


who  were  the  actors  in  this  first  part  of  her  sad  tra* 
gedy,Sir  Thomas  Audlcy  was  the  only  one  whose  at- 
tentions and  rcHpcct  showed  her  she  was  still  a  woman 
4nd  a  queen.  On  entering  the  Tower,  she  turned  to 
Kingston,  the  governor,  nnd  exclaimed, 

"Come,  sir,  lead  me  to  my  dungeon  !" 

"  Not  80,  madam,"  he  replied,  "  I  lead  you  to  the 
same  lodging  in  Beauchamp  Tower  which  yon  hod 
before  your  coronation." 

And,  opening  the  door  aa  ho  spoke,  Anne  was  left 
alone  in  the  silent  chamber.  Alas!  how  many  difle- 
rent  thoughts  rushed  wildly  to  her  heart !  The  last 
time  she  had  been  beneath  that  roof,  how  bright  and 
glorious  were  all  her  dreams  of  days  to  come !  Love- 
ly and  beloved,  rhe  left  it  a  Queen,  to  meet  the  ad- 
miring gaze  nf  thousands— to  have  the  proudest  peers 
of  England  Cor  her  servitors,  and  to  feel  the  crown  of 
St.  Edward  on  her  delicate  brow:  she  came  again  to 
Beauchamp  Tower  neglected  and  despised — insulted 
and  abased — to  leave  it  for  a  scaflbld,  and  to  exchange 
the  jeweU  of  a  crown  fur  the  cold  glitter  of  the  heads* 
man's  steel. 

"  Oh,  Beauchamp  Tower!"  said  the  weeping  beauty, 
*'  could  I  but  wear  now  the  light  heart  with  which  I 
left  thee !  Oh,  that  bright  day  of  triumph !  oh,  thia 
sad  night  of  worse  than  despair!  Catharine  !  Catha- 
rine! thou  art  indeed  avenged  !"  and  she  buried  her 
fiice  in  her  small  clasped  hands,  as  if  to  shut  out  the 
record  traced  by  memory  and  conscience  deeply  on 
her  heart. 

She  had  wept  long  and  unrestrained,  for  none  were 
neor  to  soothe  or  court  the  fallen,  when  a  portion  of 
tho  tapesiry  was  cnutiouKJy  removed,  and  a  stranger, 
wrapped  closely  in  a  mantle,  was  in  an  instant  at  her 
feet.  Anne  sprang  wildly  up,  and  casting  back  tho 
long  ringlets  of  her  chcsnut  hair  from  her  pale  face, 
glistening  with  tears,  she  gazed  upon  the  intruder, 
who,  at  the  same  time  throwing  away  his  disguise, 
discovered  her  once  loved  and  still  faithful  Northum- 
berland. 

"  Ah !"  half  shrieked  Anne,  "  I  thought— I  hoped-^ 
it  was" 

"  Lady  of  my  heart,"  said  the  still  kneeling  Percy, 
"  he  to  whom  thy  thoughts  glanced  holds  dalliance  in 
a  palace — he,  for  whom  the  truest  lover  was  forsaken, 
has  forgotten  thee — has  doomed  thee.  Oh,  mistress  of 
my  soul,  can  that  delicate  beauty  be  abandoned  to  so 
harsh  a  fate  ? — Can  the  faithless  tyrant" 

"  Rise,  my  Lord  of  Northumberland.  To  whom  do 
you  hold  this  language? — to  tho  wife  of  your  King?— 
to  your  crowned  Queen  ?  How  know  you  of  the 
royal  Henry's  thoughis,^or  of  my  fancied  doom ! — ^hovi' 
or  why  came  you  hither  t"  And  as  she  spoke,  Anne 
gathered  her  queenly  robe  around  her  slight  and  grace- 
ful form,  and  stood  forth  as  proudly  aa  when  her  smilefl 
were  a  world's  guerdon. 

"  How  1  came,  boots  not  now,"  aaid  Percy,  rising, 
'*  and  I  have  but  a  few  short  moments  to  plead  to  that 
heart  which  should  have  been  my  own.  Anne,  my 
belpved  Anne!  1  can  save  thee  from  death — I  can 
bear  thee  far  away  to  a  happier  clime !  Bpaak  but 
the  word  and  ihoa  art  firee!  Ctold  can  OTaa  unbar 
the  priKxi  of  a  QiUMii,  inQL\«^  ouf  — — > 
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•'  Hold,  huld,  my  Lord  Perry,  I  nrn  nut  now  that 
Anne  Boleyn  wIhmc  girliaii  heart  listened  to  your  fund 
luve  tales  in  Il.ixcring  B<>\%cr!  I  am  iho  wife  of  your 
King !  the  mother  (»f  a  Prineo>w  of  Kiighind !  I  hold 
no  parley  ibr  flight  or  fear — Elcnry,  the  royal  Henry, 
does  this  but  to  iry  my  faith.*  I  rent  neciire.  even 
wore  the  axe  before  mo,  that  this)  is  hut  an  ordeul  of 
the  Inio  conatanoy  of  Iuk  nnointed  Queen  !  S|>oak 
not,  Percy — I  eon  call  hel|),  and" 

"I  have  dared  denlh  lor  ihej«e  words!  Anno,  my 
worship(>rd  Anne!  lo-morrow  they  will  rondemn  thee, 
and  I  mudt  limk  on  and  see  ihec  |>eri»h  !  Let  it  not  be 
thus — let  the  ngony  of  thy  lnver" 

**  Mary  Tulbot  would  nut  thank  ihee  for  thin,"  said 
the  Queen,  linking  on  her  chair,  as  Percy  grasped  her 
robo,  and,  kneeling,  wet  with  the  truest  tears  the  hand 
ahe  sufiere<l  him  to  retain. 

Percy  looked  up ;  there  was  reproach  in  the  glance, 
and  her  heart  felt  it  deeply ;  her  pride  and  her  ambi- 
tion seemed  to  fade  away,  and  tho  sweet  dream  of 
love  in  Havering  B<iwcr,  when  Percy  knelt  before  her 
and  in  the  same  voice  of  music  W(M>ed  her  for  his 
bride,  ruao  like  a  pleasant  thought,  to  fade  beforo  the 
image  of  his  despair  and  her  ov^n  broken  vows! — 
Percy  was  again  the  lover  of  her  youth,  and  the  sweet 
eyes  of  Anne  Boleyn  looked  sadly  through  their  tears 
on  him  she  had  deserted  ;  when  the  approach  of  foot- 
■tepa  roused  her  from  that  trance  of  a  moment,  and, 
trying  to  withdraw  her  hands  from  his  trembling  clasp, 
she  exclaimed — 

**  Fly,  Percy,  fly !  let  mo  nol  have  thy  death  to  an- 

*  Anne  Boleyn's  own  words  during  her  imprison-  i 
ment  ' 


swer  for.  I  know  thy  generous  pnrpoac— I  thank  ihee 
truly  ;  hut  I  have  no  fears  for  the  iaiM  of  to-morrow. 
'J'hc  Fulcon  hw  not  yet  flown  its  flight.    Thy  Quean 
>hall  yet  rewar<l  thy  faith.     Nay — nay,  linger  not,  if 
thou  hast  over  loved  Anne  Boleyn !" 

" //'  Itverlomd  thee  I — My  beautiful!  ray  lost!  I 
cannot  tiavo  thee — but  never  shall  word  of  mine 
aid  their  detested  purpose.  Farewell !  farewell,  my 
first  and  rmly  love !  Oh,  Anno  Boleyn,  woald  IhaC 
thou  hadiit  never  entered  Beauchamp  Tower^-woold 
ihai" 

Voices  were  now  heard  so  near,  that  Percy,  niovad 
by  the  ogony  of  Anne,  who  feared  all  things  in  the 
discovery  of  his  presence,  with  a  dcsperato  cflEirt  n* 
leascil  her  hands,  which  he  had  already  covered  with 
(lassionaio  kisses,  and  disappeared  behind  the  lapeatiy 
as  the  Lady  l:Idward  Boleyn  and  tho  attendant  maid- 
ens of  the  Queen  entered  the  apartment. 

*  «r  «  «r  *  • 

Hi&iory  has  recorded  that  dial  15th  of  May,  (the 
peculiar  month  of  her  destiny,)  when  the  dooBi  of 
Anne  Boleyn  was  pronounced  ;  and  ita  lecorda  alio 
show  that  Northumt)erIand,  who  had  gaied  oo  ikt 
beautiful  Queen  (as  she  stood  before  her  judgea.  eala 
in  her  innocence,)  till  his  heart  seemed  breaking 
agony,  suddenly  rose  and  leil  the  hall,  unable  to  i 
the  fatal  verdict  which  doomed  her  lo  the  Uoek!-* 
Vears  have  gone  by  since  the  beautiful  martyr  yield* 
ed  her  spirit  lo  her  Creator  ;  but  where  ran  ambilaoa 
find  a  truer  Icoson  on  the  vanity  of  this  world's  hopeih 
than  by  remembering  the  contrast  of  the  jCrjf  and  hat 
nights  spent  by  Anne  Boleyn  in  Beauchamp  Towar. 

a 
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Blbbt  the  dead,  the  early  dead ! 
Tears  for  them  shall  not  be  shed : — 
Mercy  gives  a  gentle  doom, 
Leads  them  to  the  sheltering  tomb, 
While  the  sky  of  lifo  is  bright. 
Ere  tho  coming  on  of  night ; 
Those  that  linger  long  shall  know 
Storm  and  darkness,  cold  and  snow ; 
But  secure  in  peaceful  rest, 
Lie  the  early  dead — the  blest ! 

From  the  spring-time  bow'rs  they  fled. 
Ere  one  glossy  loaf  was  dead ; 
While  the  bee  was  on  the  flow'r. 
While  the  bird  sang  in  the  bow*r ; 
Fragrance  floating  all  around, 
Mingled  with  delicious  sound  :— 
We  shall  know  them  melt- away, 
They  shall  mourn  not  their  decay  { 
Birda  shall  aing.  and  roeea  bloom 
O'er  iha  early,  envied  lomb! 


Gone !  with  buoyant  hearts  and  yoiug. 
But,  to  tones  of  rapture  strung ! 
Ere  tho  jarring  notes  of  care 
Mingled  discord  with  despair^- 
They  shall  feel  no  pow'rs  decline. 
See  not  strength  nor  beauty  pine ; 
Know  not  friends  to  death  depart ; 
Never  mourn  for  treachery's  smart— 
Happy  dead  !— escaped  from  pain 
All  must  feel  who  yet  remain ! 

Better  than  the  best  of  life 
la  a  respite  from  its  strife— 
Those  that  live  slmll  sigh  for  death; 
Draw  in  pain  their  lingering  breath ; 
But  no  pang  shall  ever  grieve 
Sleep  of  yours — loo  sweet  lo  leave 
When  the  **  life  of  life'*  is  o'er. 
Life  has  only  death  in  store- 
Joy  Ibr  those,  and  triumph  hi^, 
Blessed  dead,  who  eariy  die! 
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OM  AS  UXrUBLISHED  WOEK   BY  TUK  AUTHOR   OF  "TU£    WILD  Si'ORTS  OF  TUB   WXIT.*' 


UlS  iho  druin  heat,  Mureoo  started  from  hi« 
le  bed.  and  beckuiiiii^  tiic  suldicr  to  fullow-,  the 
arl  ix>wod  c<jur:euu«ly  lo  all  around,  and  llion, 
ted  in  his  niuuiillj.  biowly  {>roc'ccdud  lowurdti 
i[>er  heights. 

iking  into  a  path  rondrrcd  difTicult  by  the  ob> 
ion  ul'a  Tall  of  himw,  the  Ciuenlla  led  the  way 
:he  prcci^iun  of  one  pi-rfccily  tomiliar  with  the 
ics  of  tho  mountains,  until,  in  the  boaom  of  a 
ravine,  they  suddenly  fimml  iheokielvcs  in  the 
f  of  a  band  of  indcpendenis. 
B  appeareace  of  this  firniidable  body  wai  far 
picturesque  than  military.  They  might  have 
ered  one  hundred,  and  all  were  armed  and 
ped  accufdiog  to  individual  fancy.  Some  were 
ily  atiired->othcrs  slovenly  to  a  degree ;  and 
M  of  rich  velvet  were  singularly  contrasted  \\ith 
Mirser  clothes  worn  by  the  peasantry  of  AnJalu- 
They  looked  mure  like  a  banditti  than  an  orga- 

band ;  but  their  horios  were  in  excellent  condi. 
and  thi-ir  arms  uf  lUe  best  kind,  and  pcrfecUy 
ive.  The  single  worj  **  my  friend.*'  obtained  f>r 
mier  a  rapturous  welcome;  and  a  brief  dcflcri{)- 
if  the  nncontre  on  the  bridge,  which  O'Connor 
»eard  repeated  by  ihe  Guerilla,  seemed  to  rccotn- 

him  to  the  tniop.  as  a  iitting  comrade  ibr  their 
and  reckless  leader. 

lere  was  in  the  whole  system  of  Guerilla  warfare 
d  and  romantic  character,  which,  could  its  cru- 
lave  been  overlooked,  would  havo  rendered  it 
shivalrous  and  exciting.  Men,  totally  unflttcd 
eTious  habits  and  education,  suddenly  appeared 
the  Binge,  and  developed  talent  and  determination 
xiade  them  the  scourge  and  terror  of  the  invaders, 
hails  was  a  combat  of  extermination — none  of 
I  oourteties  which  render  modern  warfare  end  ura* 
were  granted  i<i  their  opponents — the  deadliest 
lily  was  unmitigated  by  success — and,  when  van- 
led,  expecting  no  quarter  from  the  French,  they 
r  thought  of  extending  it  to  those  who  unfortu- 
y  became  their  prisoners.  A  sanguinary  struggle 
raging ;  and  tor  victii  seemed,  with  "  war  to  the 
,"  to  be  the  only  mottoes  of  the  Guerilla- 
18  strange  exploits  of  many  of  the^  daring  por- 
I.  though  true  to  the  letter,  are  perfectly  romantic; 
Ihe  patient  endurance,  the  deep  arliHcc,  with 
h  their  objects  were  effected,  ap})car  to  be  almost 
diUe.  Persons  whose  ages  and  professiona  were 
calculated  to  evade  suspicion,  were  invariably 
chosen  agents.  The  village  priest  was  commonly 
ifederate  of  the  neighboring  Guerilla — the  post- 
er betrayed  the  intelligence  that  reached  him  in 
fiee— the  fairest  peasant  of  JEJsfreoiadura  would 
t  the  tboughUasa  ipldier  with  htr  beauty,  and 


decoy  him  within  range  of  the  bullet—and  evea 
childhood  was  frequently  and  Kucccssfully  employed 
in  leading  the  unuubpeciiiig  victim  into  some  pass 
ur  aiulmsc.idc,  where  the  knife  or  musket  closed  hia 
earthly  career. 

In  every  community,  hov\ over  fierce  and  lawleai, 
dilTrriMtt  gradations  of  good  and  evil  will  be  disco- 
vered, nnd  no'.hing  could  be  more  oppo.iite  than  the 
feclingtf  aiid  actions  of  some  of  the  Guerillas  and  their 
leaders.  Many  of  these  desperate  bands  wero  actuat- 
ed in  c\ory  enterprise  by  a  love  of  bloodshed  and 
^{xiliation,  and  their  own  countrymen  suflered  aa 
heavily  from  their  ferocious  rapacity,  os  did  their 
enemies  from  their  swords.  Others  took  tho  6eld 
from  nobler  motives :  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to 
their  country  and  religion  roused  them  into  vengeance 
againt  a  tymnny  which  had  become  insuflcrable^ 
every  feeling  but  ardent  patriotism  was  forgotieii~ 
private  and  dearer  tics  were  snapped  asunder — homes, 
and  wived,  and  children  were  abandoned — privationa 
that  u;);>car  almost  incredible  were  patiently  endured, 
until  trt^irhery  delivered  them  to  the  executioner,  or 
in  somo  wild  attempt  they  were  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, aiul  died  repifting  to  the  last. 

Di't'aili'ul  an  the  retaliation  was  which  French  cra> 
cliy  and  oppression  had  provoked,  the  Guerilla  ven- 
geance against  domestic  treachery  was  neither  leas 
certain  or  less  severe.  To  collect  money  or  supplies 
for  the  invaders,  convey  any  information,  conceal  their 
movements,  and  not  betray  them  when  opportunity 
occurred,  was  death  to  the  offender.  Sometimes  the 
delinquent  was  brought  with  considerable  difficult 
and  rifck  before  a  neighboring  tribunal,  and  executed 
with  all  the  formalities  of  justice;  but  generally  a 
more  summary  vengeance  was  exacted,  and  the  traitor 
was  sacrificed  upon  the  spot.  In  these  cases,  neither 
calling  nor  age  was  respected.  If  found  false  to  hia 
country,  the  sanctity  of  his  order  was  no  protection  U> 
the  prieat.  The  daughter  of  the  Collector  of  Alna* 
gro,  for  prefessing  attachment  to  tlie  usurper,  (Joseph 
Ronaitartc},  was  stabbed  by  Urena  to  the  heart;  and  a 
secret  correspondence,  between  the  wife  of  the  Alcalde 
of  Birhueda  and  the  French  General  in  the  next  com- 
mand, having  been  delected  by  an  intercepted  de- 
spatch, the  wretched  woman,  by  order  of  Juan  Mar- 
tin Diez,  the  Empecinado,  was  dragged  by  a  Guerilla 
party  from  her  house,  her  hair  shaven,  her  denuded 
person  tarred  and  feathered,  and  disgracefully  exhi- 
bited in  the  market-place — and  she  was  then  put  to 
death  amid  the  execrations  of  her  tormentors.  Nor 
was  there  any  security  for  a  traitor,  even  were  hia 
residence  in  the  capital,  or  almost  within  the  camp  of 
ihe  enemy.  One  of  the  favoritea  oC  i^M«^  '^navatva* 
Doa  JoK  Rlgo,  wu  torn  front  VuiV»m«  \ti  ^^Amv^wtak 
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of  Madrid,  while  celebrating  his  wedding,  by  the  and  Bpoliation  obtained  them  titles ;  and,  strange  m 
Empecinado,  and  hanged  in  ilie  square  of  Cadiz.  The  may  appear,  the  most  ferocious  bond  that  infesi 
niarper  himself,  on  two  occasions,  narrowly  escaped    Biscay,  was  commanded  by  a  woman  named  Martb 


from  this  desperate  pariifson.  Dining  at  Almeda,soroc 
two  leagues  distance  from  the  capital,  with  one  of  the 
generols  of  division,  their  hilarity  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  the  unwelcome  intelligcnoo  ihnt  the  Em* 
pecinado  was  as  at  hand,  and  nothing  but  a  hasty  re- 
treat preserved  the  pscudo  king  from  capture.  On 
another  occasion,  he  was  surprised  upon  the  Guada- 
laxara  road,  and  so  rapid  was  ihoGucrilln  movement, 
■0  determined  their  pursuit,  that  before  the  French 
could  bo  succored  by  the  garrison  of  Madrid,  forty  of 
the  royal  escort  were  sabred  between  Torrejon  and 
£1  Molar. 

A  war  of  extermination  rnged,  and  on  both  Fides 
blood  flowed  in  torrents.  One  act  of  cruelty  was  as 
promptly  answered  by  another ;  and  a  French  decree, 
ordering  that  every  Spaniard  taken  in  arms  should  bo 
executed,  appeared  to  be  a  signal  to  the  Guerillas 
to  exclude  from  mercy  every  enemy  who  fell  into 
their  hands.  The  French  had  shown  the  example ; 
the  Junta  wero  denounced,  their  houses  bumedp  and 
their  wives  and  children  driven  to  the  woods.  If 
prisoners  received  quarter  in  the  field,  if  they  fell 
lame  upon  the  march,  or  the  remotest  chance  of  a 
rescue  appeared — they  were  shot  like  dogs ;  others 
were  butchered  in  the  towns,  their  bodies  left  rotting 
on  the  highways,  and  their  heads  exhibited  on  poles. 
That  respect,  which  even  the  most  depraved  of  men 
viually  |iay  to  female  honor,  was  shamefully  disregard- 
ed ;  and  more  than  one  Spaniard,  like  the  postmaster 
of  Medina,  was  driven  to  the  most  desperate  courses 
by  the  violation  of  a  wife  and  the  murder  of  a  chilJ. 

It  would  be  sickening  to  describe  the  horrid  scenes 
which  mutual  retaliation  produces.  Several  of  the 
Empecinado's  followers,  who  were  surprised  in  the 
mountains  of  Guadarama,  were  nailed  to  tho  trees, 
and  U-A  there  to  expire  slowly  by  hunger  and  ihirMi. 
To  the  »me  trees,  bcfiirc  a  week  elapsed,  a  similar 
number  of  French  soldiers  wore  afTixed  by  the  Gue- 
rilUs.  Two  of  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid,  who  were 
fluspected  of  communicating  with  the  brigands,  as  the 
French  termed  the  armed  Spaniards,  were  tried  hy 
eouri-martial,  and  executed  at  their  own  door.  The 
next  morning  six  of  tho  garrison  were  seen  hanging 
from  walls  beside  the  high-road.  Some  females  re- 
lated to  Palarea,  surnamed  the  Medico,  had  been 
abused  most  scandalously  by  the  escort  of  a  convoy, 
who  had  seized  them  in  a  wood ;  and  in  return  the 
Guerilla  leader  drove  into  on  ermida  eighty  French- 
men and  their  officers,  set  fire  to  the  thatch,  and  burn- 
ed them  to  death,  or  shot  them  in  their  endeavors  to 
leave  the  blazing  chapel.  Such  were  the  dreadful 
enormities  a  system  of  retaliation  caused. 

These  desperate  adventurers  were  commanded  by 
men  of  the  most  diuiimilar  professions.  All  weredis- 
linguiKhc'tl  by  Rome  foubriquet,  and  these  were  of  the 
most  oppcH-iip  descriptions.  Among  the  leaden  were 
friars  nnrl  pli>i$inans,  cooks  and  artisans,  while  some 
Were  clium(ierii.ed  by  a  deformity,  and  others  named 
a/)er  Ihc  form  of  iheir  waistcoat  or  hat.  Worse  epi- 
thei9  darnhed  many  of  the  minor  chieiii— \racu\euce 


So  indiscriroinating  and  unrelenting  waa  ibis  fenu 
monster  in  her  murder  of  friends  and  foea*  that  Mi 
was  obliged  to  direct  his  force  against  her.  She  a 
surprised  with  the  greater  portion  of  her  banditti,  u 
the  whole  were  shut  upon  the  spot. 

Of  all  the  Guerilla  leaders,  the  two  Minos  wero  lb 
most  remarkable  for  their  daring,  their  taletits,  u 
I  heir  successes.  Tho  younger.  Xnvier,  had  a  »Im 
career,  but  nothing  could  be  more  chivalrous  andn 
mantin  than  many  of  tho  incideiiia  that  marked  il 
His  band  amounted  to  a  thousand,  nnd  with  this  fim 
he  kept  Navarre.  Biscay,  aitd  Arrogun  in  coDfiMsa 
intercepted  convoys,  levied  contributions,  plandtnd 
the  custom-houses,  aud  harassed  the  enemy  ineeautf 
ly.  The  villages  were  obliged  to  furnish  ratinai  h 
his  troops,  and  tho  French  convoys  supplied  bin  inA 
money  and  ammunition.  His  escapes  were  often  an 
vellous.  He  swam  flooded  rivers  deemed  impaiaiUe 
and  climbed  precipices  hitherto  untravened  byakfl 
man  foot.  Near  Elstclla  he  was  forced  by  nniaben  li 
take  refuge  on  a  lofty  rock ;  the  only  accessiUt  lid 
he  defended  till  nightfall,  when  lowering  hiiBielfaD 
followers  by  a  rope,  ho  brought  his  party  off  will 
scarcely  the  loss  of  a  man. 

This  was  among  his  last  exploits ;  for  whan  itna 
noitering  by  moonlight,  in  the  hopo  of  nptnring  i 
valuable  convoy,  he  fell  unexpectedly  into  the  haad 
of  an  enemy's  patrol.  Proscribed  by  the  Freodivs 
bandit,  it  was  surprising  that  his  life  was  spued;  bi 
his  loss  to  the  Guerillas  was  considered  as  a  gra 
misfortune. 

While  disputing  ns  to  the  choice  of  a  leader,  wha 
so  many  aspired  to  a  command  to  which  each  ofI«ii 
an  equal  cloim,  an  odventurer  worthy  to  succci 
their  lost  chief  was  happily  discovered  in  his  unci 
the  elder  Mina.  Educated  as  a  husbondmao, 
scarcely  able  to  read  or  write,  the  new  leader 
lived  in  great  retirement,  until  the  Junta's  caBi 
arms  induced  him  to  join  his  nephew's  band.  Hel 
luctantly  acceded  to  the  general  wish  to 
Xavicr  Mina's  successor,  but  lahen  he  assumed 
command,  his  firm  and  daring  character  was  nptV 
developed.  Echevrrria,  with  a  strung  fullowiiif,  M| 
started  as  a  rival  chief;  but  Mina  surprifaed  hia  tf! 
three  of  his  subordinate;)  shot  with  their  leaJm  i^' 
united  the  remainder  of  the  band  with  his  osn.  J^ 
though  he  narrov^ly  escafied  from  becoming  a  ticai 
to  tho  treachery  of  a  comrade,  the  prom{)t  and 
justice  with  which  he  visited  tho  <)ffender,  eflecl 
restrained  other  adventurers  from  making  anysti 
attempt 

The  traitor  was  a  sergeant  of  his  own,  who. 
tho  bad  expression  of  his  face,  had  received  amoii|] 
companions  the  touhrlqmi  of  Mulcarado.     DisconI 
ed  with  the  new  commander,  he  determined  lo 
him  to  the  enemy,  and  concerted  measures  with 
netia.  whose  brigade  wos  near  the  village  of  R«il 
to  f-urpriso  the  Guerilla  chieftain  in  his  betl. 
success  oitended  the  treacherous  attempt;  hot 
defended  himaelf  desperately  with  the    bar  ofi 
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»t  the  French  at  bay  till  Gutra.  his 
tp  usiateU  him  to  escape.  The  Gue- 
■  ibllowen,  repulsed  the  enemy,  took 
i  shot  him  ioiiiantly,  while  the  village 
e  alcaldes  implicated  in  the  traitorous 
tianged  side  by  side  upon  a  tree,  and 
zed  to  the  ground. 

of  severity  like  this  gave  confidence 
owcrs,  and  exacted  submission  from  ihe 
rety  where  Mina  had  a  faithful  spy — 
nt  of  the  enemy  was  reported— and  if 
[istrate  received  a  requisition  from  a 
ondunt,  it  was  communicated  to  the 
with  due  dcs|)atch,  or -wo  to  the  alcade 
it. 

formed  Mina  for  the  service  to  which 
i  himslf.  Ilis  constitution  was  equal 
ion  and  fatigue,  and  his  courage  was 
and  daring  character,  that  no  'circuro* 
er  sudden  and  disheartening,  could 
irelesa  as  to  dress  or  food,  he  depended 
r  linen  on  the  capture  of  French  bag- 
cidental  supply ;  and  ibr  days  he  would 
w  biscuits,  or  any  thing  which  chance 
lod.  He  guarded  carefully  against  sur- 
ih  a  dagger  and  pistols  in  his  girdle— 
his  aciiye  habits,  that  he  rarely  took 
•  hours  of  repose.  The  mountain  ca- 
i  depositories  of  his  ammunitiop  and 
in  a  mountain  fastness  he  established  a 
wounded,  to  which  they  were  carried 
8  the  heights,  and  placed  in  perfect 
sir  core  could  be  completed.  Gaming 
ere  prohibited,  and  even  love  forbid- 
uerilla  might  bo  too  communicative  to 
is  aflcciion,  and  any  of  his  chieAain*s 
transpire. 

r  chiefs  many  strange  and  chivalrous 
I  on  record.  The  daring  plans,  often 
irally  successful,  and  the  hairbreadth 
oral,  are  almost  beyond  belief.  No 
er  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  modern 
unemployed  ;  while  the  ingenuity  with 
nee  of  a  hostile  movement  was  trans- 
tifice  with  which  an  enemy  was  de- 
was  surrounded  or  surprised,  appear 
individual  ferocity  a  few  instances 
nL  At  the  execution  of  an  alcalde 
Mondragun.  the  old  man  boasted  that 
Vench  had  perished  by  their  hands ; 
x>.  Francis  Moreno,  in  a  record  of  his 
of  his  having  wailed  for  a  cavalry  pa- 
,  and,  by  the  diKchargeof  a  huge  blun- 
nearly  to  the  muzzle,  dislocated  his 
and  killed  or  wounded  nine  of  the 
lame  chief  presented  to  Villafranca  ^ 
late  and  quicksilver,  but  he  added  to 
I  of  ears  cut  from  the  prisonen  whom 
I  he  bad  slaughtered. 
ibe  anarchy  that  reigned  in  this  afflict- 
Itches,  urider  political  excuses,  commit- 
d  devastation  on  a  scale  of  frightful 
00,  pniemdiag  to  b§M  fuactioiury  ofj 


the  junta,  made  Ladrada  a  scene  of  bloodshed.  By 
night  his  victims  were  despatched;  and  to  the  dli- 
grace  of  woman,  his  wife  was  more  sanguinary  than 
himself.  Castanos  at  length  arrested  their  blood* 
stained  career ;  and  Pedrazeula  was  honged  and  be- 
headed, and  Maria,  his  infamous  confederate,  garoC- 
ted. 

Castile  was  overrun  by  banditti;  and  one  gang, 
destroyed  by  a  Guerilla  chief  named  Juan  Abril,  had 
accumulated  plunder,  principally  in  specie,  amounting 
in  value  to  half  a  million  reales.  One  of  the  band, 
when  captured  by  the  French,  to  save  his  life  disco, 
vered  the  secret,  and  offered  to  lead  a  party  to  the 
place  where  the  treasure  was  deposited.  His  proposal 
was  accepted.  An  alguazil,  with  an  escort  of  cavalry, 
proceeded  to  the  wood  of  Villa  Viciosa,  and  there 
booty  woa  found  worth  more  than  the  value  affixed  to 
it  by  the  deserter.  Returning  in  unsuspecting  oodfi- 
dence,  the  party  were  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  by 
the  Medico,  who  had  been  acquainted  with  the  expe- 
dition ;  and  of  the  escort  and  officials,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  five  who  managed  to  escape,  eveij  one 
was  butchered  without  mercy. 

Such  were  the  wild  and  relentless  foei  to  whom 
the  invaders  were  exposed— such  were  the  Spaniards^ 
who  had  made  themselves  remarkable  for  patriotism 
and  endurance — surpassing  courage  and  i  unmitigated 
cruelty.  In  those  around  him,  O'Connor  looked  upoa 
men  who,  through  the  whole  Peninsular  struggle,  had 
carried  terA)r  with  their  names,  and  in  their  leader, 
who  was  standing  beside  him  apart  from  the  band,  ha 
recognised  a  chieflain,  in  whose  breast,  if  report  were 
true,  fear  and  compassion  were  alike  extinguished. 

"  What  think  you  of  my  band  ?*'  said  the  Guerilla 
leader  to  Mc^or  O'Connor,  as  he  observed  the  soldier's 
eye  examining  the  formidable  troop,  who  were  pre- 
paring  their  breakfast  in  the  valley  below  the  rock  to 
which  Moreno  and  his  componion  had  removed. 
**  Compared  with  your  own  beautiful  and  efficient  re- 
giment, what  a  wretched  rabble  my  wild  foUoweifl 
must  appear !" 

**Far  from  it,  my  friend,'*  replied  the  aoldier. 
"Their  clothing  and  appointments  are  certainly  irre- 
gular, and  one  who  looked  to  dresses,  and  not  the 
men  who  wore  them,  might  hold  your  band  in  slight 
estimation.  Your  followers  appear  active  and  deter- 
mined soldiers,  and  some  of  them  are  the  fineat  fellowi 
I  have  ever  ceen." 

The  Guerilla  seemed  pleased  with  the  approbation 
his  troop  received  from  O'Connor. 

*'  And  yet,"  he  said,  '*  the  youngest  and  the  roost 
powerful  are  not  those  who  have  shed  most  blood,  or 
wreaked  the  deepest  vengeance  on  our  common  ene- 
my. The  weakest  arm  is  sometimes  united  to  the 
strongest  heart ;  and  while  our  morning  meal  is  in 
preparation,  I  will  point  out  to  you  the  most  remarkar 
ble  among  my  comrades." 

*'  Nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure."  said 
ihe  soldier.  **  Many  of  their  histories  must  be  singu- 
lar indeed." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Guerilla ;  "  there  are  ainotvf^XBC| 
followera  men  who  have  mat  vwvvVi  i\iv\%«  aAN«OkVaim« 
and  whose  Uvea  ooniMikced  ^t^  diSkK^u^l  ^  ^* 
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manner  in  which  it  is  now  most  probable  they  will 
close.  Injury  and  outrage  forced  most  of  thorn  to  take 
up  arms ;  and  had  not  llie  oppressors  crossed  these 
mountains,  they  would  have  worn  their  lives  away  in 
their  native  vallieii,  as  peaceful  vinedressers  or  con- 
tented artisans.  Mark  you  that  old  man  leaning  aguinst 
a  rock  ?" 

**  I  do/'  returned  the  soldier.  "  Tlie  gray  hair  end 
diminutive  person  vvowld  Icrid  one  to  reckon  him  the 
least  furmiddblo  of  yunr  companions." 

The  chief  hiniltd. 

"  Is  thtrc  any  thing  bi*side,  which  strikes  you  in 
him  as  remarkable  V 

"  I  olj^ervc,"  returned  the  soldier,  "  llial  he  is  pro- 
vided with  a  muiiket  of  unusual  length." 

*'  And  "  coniiiiucd  the  Guerilla,  "  one  arm  is  lame, 
from  whence  he  has  obtained  the  surname  o{  El 
Manco.  Many  an  enemy  has  perished  by  that  old 
man's  hand — many  a  French  heart  the  bullets  from 
that  gun  have  searched." 

"  Indeed  !" 

**  Yes,"  said  the  chief.  **  El  Manco  was  wantonly 
ii^ured,  but  ho  was  as  desperately  avenged.  There 
was  not  a  more  peaceable  peasant  in  Castile.  He  oc- 
cupied the  cottage  where  his  fmreuts  had  lived  and 
died,  and  labored  in  the  same  farm  which  his  forefa- 
thers had  tilled  for  centuries.  His  homo  was  in  a  sc- 
qucbtcred  valley  among  the  hills,  and  its  remoteness 
might  have  been  expected  to  secure  the  humble  own- 
er from  the  inbulto  of  an  invader.  But  no — where  is 
the  wooil  or  dell  so  retired  that  it  has  escaped  the 
cruelty  and  rapacity  of  the  oppressors? 

"  Late  one  evening  a  small  parly  of  French  dra- 
goons appeared  unexpectedly  among  the  mountains; 
and  the  secluded  valley  where  El  Manco  dwelt  was 
soon  discovered  by  these  marauders.  They  approach- 
ed the  old  man's  cottage,  were  civilly  received,  ac- 
commodated with  food  and  wine,  their  horses  sup- 
plied with  corn,  and  all  that  submissive  peasants 
could  do  to  propitiate  their  clemency  was  tried.  How 
was  El  Manco's  hospitality  returned  f  lie  had  no 
gold  to  tempt  their  cupidity,  and  in  his  peaceful  oc- 
cupation and  feeble  strength,  there  was  no  plea  to 
excite  suspicion  or  justify  severity.  But  he  was  a 
husband  and  a  father.  His  wife  retained  some  portion 
of  her  former  beauty ;  and  his  daughters,  only  verging 
upon  womanhood,  were  singularly  handsome.  Morn- 
ing had  just  dawned — the  order  to  march  was  given, 
and  the  unhappy  family  supposing  that,  pleased  with 
the  civility  they  had  experienced  through  the  nighr, 
the  marauders  would  take  a  friendly  leave,  came  for- 
ward to  say  farewell.  Ililf  the  party  mounted,  when, 
oa  a  signal  from  their  ofTioer,  a  dozen  ruflSans  seized 
on  the  peasant's  daughters,  and  placed  them  before 
two  dragoons.  In  vain  the  astonished  mother  clung 
wildly  to  one  of  her  beloved  ones — in  vain  the 
father  rushed  upon  the  horseman  who  held  the 
other.  Ho  was  maimed  for  life  by  a  sword-cut, 
and  his  wife  was  savagely  shot  by  the  horseman,  from 
whose  ru/Iian  grasp  she  had  striven  to  extricate  her 
child.  Wounded  and  bewildered,  El  Manco  leaned 
over  the  dying  womaD.  In  a  few  minutea  she  breath- 
od  her  Ja^i,  and  her  gmans  mingled  with  her  daugh- 


ters* shrieks,  as  they  came  at  intervals  Iron  t 
mountains,  over  which  the  ravisheni  were  canyi 
them. 

"  For  three  months  EI  Manco  remained  an  idi 
and  during  that  time  no  tidings  of  his  children  coti 
be  obtained.  At  length  they  returned  to  their  on 
kappy  ond  innocent  home; — one  only  to  die,  theoik 
to  exist  dishonored.  The  story  of  their  wrongs 
ed  to  rouse  their  wretched  father — memory 
back — ho  swore  eternal,  implacable  revenge,  H 
quitted  his  native  valley  for  ever.  His  only  an 
were  the  gun  you  see,  and  the  knife  he  carries  in  k 
liosom.  Bred  a  hunter  in  his  youth,  he  was  an  exn 
lent  marksman,  and  his  intimate  kno\« ledge  of  d 
mountain  dihirirt,  facilitated  his  efibrts  at  vcngeine 
riocing  himself  in  nmbuKh  beside  a  pass,  he  wool 
wait  i'jr  days  and  nights  with  patient  \igilance,  aal 
some  straggling  enemy  came  within  range  of  k 
musket ;  and  an  unerring  bullet  conveyed  to  the  d; 
ing  Frenchman  the  first  intimation  that  danger  wi 
at  hand.  Numerous  parties  were  constantly  seat  o 
to  appretiend  the  dreaded  brigand.  Frequently  dM 
found  £1  Manco  in  the  forest,  to  all  appeanac 
peaceably  employed  in  cutting  wood ;  and  deetifi 
by  his  age,  the  simplicity  of  his  answers,  and  hisfc 
blenese,  they  wcro  contented  with  seeking  iafiwBi 
tion,  to  enable  them  to  apprehend  the  crimiaiL  At 
oident  at  last  betrayed  El  Manco's  secret ;  bat  bdbr 
the  discovery  was  made,  more  than  sixty  Fmctee 
had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  that  maimed  and  powt^f 
being.  Of  course,  he  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  u 
that  time  he  has  attached  himself  to  the  party  I 
mand." 

**  It  ia  a  strange  tale,  certainly,"  said  the  soldiei 
"  and  to  look  at  El  Manco,  none  could  suppose  him 
be  capable  of  such  desperate  retaliation.*' 

•'  It  fihous,"  replied  the  Spaniard,  "  that  the  ho 
blest  individual  when  wantonly  abused,  hai 
sullicient  for  revenge,  if  he  has  only  ooarage  lo  i 
the  essay.  Did  you  know  the  private  hislorii 
this  band,  half  the  number  of  those  who  fill  my 
have  been  (breed  there  by  injury  and  oppnal 
War  drove  them  from  more  peaceful  \'ocatiomt  ■ 
want  obliged  them  to  adopt  a  course  of  life,  for 
under  other  circum8tance^  they  had  neither  t 
tion  nor  ability.  When  the  noble  refused  to 
to  the  thrall  of  a  foreign  despot,  aqd  was 
by  the  spoliations  of  the  tyrant's  miniona,  than  wl 
depended  on  him  as  retainers  shared  in  the  nis 
their  protector.  The  hidalgo  was  driven  froa  1 
hereditary  estate,  the  farmer  had  his  crops  cut  dow 
and  hid  vineyard  and  olive  ground  devastated.  T 
laborer  lacked  his  wonted  occupation,  and  fluofi 
implements  of  husbandry  away,  to  lake  up  knilafl 
muhkct.  Religious  houses  were  suppressed — the  ■■ 
was  ejected  from  his  seclusion — ho  entered  at  ■■ 
hood  upon  a  world  he  was  unused  to— death  V 
the  penalty  of  wearing  his  sacred  habit — and  ll 
priest's  cassock  was  exchanged  for  the  Guerilla  eta 
Look  over  )*onder  troop,  and  there  every  cailiog  H 
be  found — every  gradation  of  rank—from  the  miv 
noble  to  the  bankrupt  tradesman.  Bat  here  cMl 
\  bceoS&SttiX.    \ai!1  T»%Vvl,  Msjor^  you  and  1  war*  I 
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ttttogh  10  prove  tbe  temper  of  the  knife— tbii  mom- 
ia§  we'll  emfdoy  it  for  friendlier  purposes.** 

The  GuerilLa'i  meal  was  a  strange' melange.  There 
mi  broiled  mutton,  an  English  ham»  a  flask  of  uupo- 
lior  wine,  French  biscuits,  rye  bread,  and  two  or  three 
Bioulefls  culinary  preparations.  Every  thing  was 
RTved  in  plate  ;  and  disli,  cup,  and  spoon  were  all  of 
ttanive  silver.  The  Spaniard  smiled  at  O'Connor's 
Htonishmcnt. 

"  You  see  how  we  mountain  soldiers  live.  Eng- 
kod  and  France,  Italy  and  Spain,  have  furnished  ma- 
krials  for  our  breakfast ;  and  these  sil  vcr  vessels  but 
idiort  time  since,  were  ranged  upon  a  royal  side- 
hwd.    In  iruth,  my  friend,  we  are  indebted  fur  them 

■ 

lU  to  El  Rey  Jose.  I  picked  up  a  part  of  the  bag- 
pge  at  Vitturia,  and  we  made  free  with  viands  pro- 
vided for  the  usurper,  but  which  the  chance  of  v^ar 
pre  to  honcster  men— you  and  ine.  Drink — that 
wine  is  eicellcnt.  An  hour  hence  wc  march ;  and 
iffott  please  it,  to  flII  up  the  interval,  I  will  tell  you 
nae  adventures  of  my  own. 

*  I  am  the  youngest  ^-un  uf  an  old  folilier.  My  mo- 
ther died  when  I  \\w  on  infunt ;  and  my  faihcr,  after 
urving  in  the  Royal  Giianl  fur  thirty  yeurv.  quitted 
the  corps  fnmi  ill  health — retired  tu  his  native  vil- 
lage— and,  on  his  pension  and  paternal  estate,  lived 
hospjiahly,  until,  at  a  good  old  age.  he  s]ip;)cd  awny 
almly  from  the  world,  respected  and  regretted  by  nil 
«ko  knew  him. 

"There  were  twenty  years  between  Vicente,  my 
elder  btoiher.  and  myEcIf  At  our  father's  dfaih,  he 
UBS  a  man,  and  I  but  a  schuo'.-tioy.  Although  left  an 
orphan,  I  had  no  destitution  to  complain  of;  Vicente 
was  the  best  of  brothers — he  treated  mo  with  parent- 
al teoderncfi^ — ivatchc-d  over  my  t-din-sition — diriuicd 
Byaiiidie': — and  when  1  arrived  at  iliat  time  of  lifo 
when  a  profession  should  be  sok-ctni.he  procured  for 
ao  appoin:menl  in  the  capital,  and  .'illnded  mc  a 
|S)eral  portion  oi'  hi>4  iiu omo  to  inublo  me  to  main-  - 
kin  myself  as  a  genileiuan,  until,  by  ruiitine  of  ollji  t\  ■ 
Irimdd  obtain  itnuic  more  liicraiivc  iK)!»t.  Never  wan  | 
a  Ban  lees  adapted  by  nature  fur  n  life  of  rapine  uiui 
Voodahed  than  J.  My  dj::p(>Hition  waH  ({uici  and  cun* 
ive— books  were  my  chief  dellght-^I  read 
I,  not  contented  with  the  literature  ot'SiMiin, 
•pplicd  nyitclf  to  learn  the  languagCK  of  modern 
£iiJope,aod  acquired  aituilicient  knowledge  of  French 
ad  Efflith.  which  enabled  mic  to  »<|  eak  buih  with 
yeiaUa  fluency.  Such  were  my  carlirr  hubits  and 
lOBoils;  and  at  tweuty-lwo,  none  could  h.ivc  supfiosid 
Bposuble,  tliat,  in  a  few  brief  moiitlisi,  the  {leiicolul 
todtnl  of  Madrid  should  bucon.o  iho  brigand  rliicf 
tf  Ronda. 

*Tko  director  of  the  ofTico  to  which  I  was  ntt.ichr^d, 
Bai  a  man  of  noblo  descent  and  ainiublc  character. 
Be  was  culled  D«>n  Jom  Miranda.  Ilin  place  was 
*Hy  lacraiive ;  and  as  he  hod  a  small  estate,  and 
las  a  widower  with  but  one  child,  it  was  believed 
All  the  young  Catalina  would  inherit,  at  her  father's 
>^ilh,  a  very  considerable  fortune. 

*  Thm  director  appeared  partial  to  me  irom  the  be- 
jfauDg— took  pain  in  teaching  me  the  dutiea  of  the 
nw  everf  driliiy  ia  km  power-— uid 


frequently  brought  me  to  his  house,  a  villa,  pleasantly 
situated  at  about  a  league's  disinnco  from  the  city. 
There  I  passed  many  a  happy  hour — for  there  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  Cuialinu. 

"  1  saw  and  loved  her.  i  did  not  sue  in  vain.  My 
mistress  listened  to  my  declaration  of  attachment,  with 
evident  pleasure — I  was  accepted,  and  the  day  waa 
named  on  which  she  was  to  hcconic  my  wife. 

"  The  revolution  broke  out  suddenly — events  were 
bur*,  led  to  a  rapid  crisis — the  French  occupied  Ma- 
drid— and  every  department  of  the  executive  was 
thrown  into  confusion.  In  all  the  state  offices  iwrsons 
bUfpccted  of  atlnchment  to  their  lawful  king,  became 
obnoxious  to  the  usurper  i  they  were  unci  reinoniously 
discarded,  and  the  minions  of  the  invader  substituted 
in  their  stead.  1  had  no  fancy  for  political  intrigues, 
consequently  I  had  never  bi'en  a  partisan,  and  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  i  diould  have  ebcapeil  the 
wrath  of  the  dei<}ot  {  but,  befuro  1  suspecicd  danger, 
an  evrnt  occurred  \%hich  overturned  oil  my  hopes, 
and  rendered  mc  for  ever  a  wretched  and  u  ruined  man. 

*'  Driven  to  madnesH  by  fi>reign  opprey>ion.  the  pea- 
santry of  Andulukiu  had  broken  into  insurrection,  and 
dedercd  deadly  h(%tilily  to  the  iiivaiierH.  Vuldene- 
bro  appeared  at  their  head — while  my  In-other  Vicente 
joined  the  muuntainecrs  of  Ilundu  as  their  leader.  Bc' 
fore  any  intelligence  reacJicd  mc  of  ihctio  events,  a 
great  jMrtion  of  my  native  province  was  in  arm^ ; 
and  an  enemy's  dctachiucnt,  which  had  imprudently 
advanced  into  the  moiintuins.  became  entangled  in  a 
dctile,  and  were  cut  oflTlo  a  man,  by  a  emdded  attack 
made  upon  them  by  the  Moreno. 

"  I  was  at  the  director's  villa,  and  ignorant  of  this 
occurrence,  was  fteated  bcbido  rny  brlovcd  Catalina — 
my  arm  was  around  her  wai^t,  her  iicad  was  rcMling 
on  my  Ixisom.  and  her  dark  and  K|:nruliii'^  vyes  turned 
u[H»n  inhie,  an.  in  pla)rul  raillery,  >:iic  ta^nl  mc  with 
srmii!  fanciful  otH-ncu.  A  buhtle  uiih'xw,  a  trninping 
(if  loet  and  ringing  uf  Kpurs.  w:i-t  h-arl  nlnni;  the 
(iu\(.d  corridor.  IVc.-=cntly  tiiu  tloor  \va>i  ihrowti  open, 
an.l  a  French  ofTiccr  (»f  dngooni  Mrude  haughtily 
(tcri<<!4  the  chamber,  \%liile  his  oidi/rly  leniaincd  filand- 
ihij;  in  the  tloorway.  I  ppraiig  u\u  placed  myself  be- 
tween Catalina  and  she  intr uiicr,  and  dckiaiided  his 
name  and  burincbs.     lie  f-miled  in)i.ically. 

"  '  I  am  called  llinri  do  liiondville,"  he  i^aid.  "  n 
cap'uin  of  hussars;  and  you,  il'  I  am  not  mi^iiiformed, 
are  \hn\  Juan  Moren/i.' 

'■  '1  niu  Juan  MoreiiO,'  I  repliid. 

•"Then  I  n;u«l  interrnjil  your  tih  a-ttv,  my  friend. 
Hero,  l*ier/c — hero  is  your  pri^'Mlc^.'  II.ilt"a-dozen 
hu^.'4ar.'l  iiihtanlly  camo  in.  I  rcui'ini'iiid-ii,  but  it  was 
unavailing,  and  dcmaiided  to  Uiiow  ilu-  nature  of  my 
ofTcnce.  and  the  authority  by  whiili  I  wii.:  treitcd  like 
a  malefactor. 

"•  This  is  Kiy  warrant.'  replied  ih»  Frenc^iman,  as 
he  scornfully  louchtd  the  hainile  of  his  .•■abre.  "  Se- 
cure the  gentleman,'  he  continued,  addressing  his 
myrmidons.  I  was  iuntantly  seized — hand-cuflfed  like 
a  deserter — torn  frum  the  bou«e,  and  not  permitted  to 
await  the  recovery  of  Catalina,  who  had  fainted  on 
the  sofa,  nor  allowed  lo  bid  m^  VkfTxanee^  W\^«  Va^^ 
well. 
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"  I  wu  mounted  on  •  dragoon  hone*  escorted  by  a 
troop  of  cavalry,  and  not  permitiod  lo  procure  a  cloak 
or  a  change  of  linen.  TranKfcrired  from  troop  to  troop, 
without  rest,  without  food,  until  I  was  completely 
worn  down  with  suffering  and  ipitigue,  my  journey 
terminated  at  Granada  ;  there,  without  nny  colorable 
pretext,  I  was  thrown  into  a  damp  and  solitary  dun- 
geon, where  none  but  desperate  malcfacioni  were  con- 
fined. 

**  A  long  month  wore  heavily  away.  I  lay  pining 
in  a  loathsome  cell,  never  seeing  a  human  counte- 
nance except  the  keeper's  who  visited  mo  at  midnight 
with  a  supply  nf  coarse  food,  barely  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain life.  My  bodily  sufleringt  were  severe  enough, 
bat  what  were  they  compared  to  the  menial  agony  I 
endured,  when  my  deserted  bride  and  her  helpless 
parent  were  remembered.  My  offences,  whatever 
they  might  be,  would  probably  be  visited  on  them ; 
and  when  I  thought  of  the  licentious  characicr  of  the 
invaders.  I  shuddered  to  think  ihut  Catalina  was  so 
beautiful  and  fso  unprotected. 

**  The  thirticih  night  of  my  melancholy  captivity 
arrived,  ond  the  hour  of  the  jnilcr's  visit  was  at  hand. 
I  heard  a  ifudden  uproar  in  the  prii<on,  and,  even  re- 
mote as  my  dungeon  was,  the  shouis  of  men,  and  the 
»harp  disrharge  of  pmnll  armii,  reached  it.  The  of- 
fray  was  ftkurt  as  it  had  been  sudden — iho  noiffCctdicd 
awny — the  conflict  was  over,  or  the  coiiib.irnnis  were 
engftjjcd  at  a  grcnicr  distance  fmm  my  roll.  It  was 
a  strange  and  unusual  event,  and  I  longed  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  kcrj>er,  to  ask  him  what  had  caused 
this  midnight  lunir.lt. 

"  At  laei  ihc  key  gr.ited  in  the  dungeon  lork,  and 
my  jniler  entered,  lie  looked  like  a  person  wl.o  had 
been  engaged  in  a  recent  nlfray ;  and  to  Judge  from 
his  torn  cluihes,  and  head  hound  up  in  a  bloody  hand- 
kerehicf,  he  hud  stinorcd  in  the  K'uffle.  When  1  nskcd 
what  had  occasioned  the  laic  cunfufiion.  he  rcgnrdtd 
me  with  a  forociouH  stnrc — left  the  lonf  ond  piieher ! 
down — and,  as  he  turned  to  the  dour,  mutiered,  *  I  { 
■uspect,  my  friend,  that  you  will  know  more  about  it 
in  the  morning!'  and  abruptly  quilting  the  cell,  left 
rae  to  solitude  and  darkness. 

"  Day  broke,  and  1  waited  impatiently  to  learn  the 
meaning  of  the  keeper's  threat,  nor  was  I  long  kept  in 
uncertainty.   The  ftwtbieps  of  tevoral  men  sounded  in 
fhe  vaulted  pacsage,  my  dungeon  was  unlocked,  and 
the  kee|)er  entered,  accompanied  by  a  military  guard 
with  drawn  bayonets,  and  denired  me  to  rise  and  fol- 
low him.     I  obeyed ;  and,  mounting  by  a  flight  ol 
atone  stairs,  found  myself  in  the  prison-hall,  where 
General  Schastioni.  attended  by  a  numerous  staff'  and 
a  f«>w  civilians,  was  sitting  in  judgment  on  a  prisoner. 
**  That  he  was  one  was  evident  enough,  fur  I  re- 
marked that  boih  liiH  hands  and  feet  uere  strongly 
fettered.  Hid  haek  was  turned  to  mo  aH  he  confronted 
his  judge;  but  from  his  hat  and  mantillo,  J  guessed 
him  to  be  a  Spaniard.    The  hall  was  encircled  by  a 
triple  file  of  soldiers,  and  a  death-like  silence  ensued, 
aa  the  French  general  ceased  dpeaking  on  my  entrance 
with  the  guard. 
"'Aftproach,  young  man,'  he  aaid,  after  a  minate'a 
puam. 
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'*  J  did  w  I  was  ordered,  and  came  finrwiri  to  ite 
table  where  my  fellow'captive  stood. 

" « Look  op,'  continued  the  Frenchman,  "  and  tall 
me  if  you  know  the  prisoner !" 

**  The  captive  remained  regarding  steadily  the  p«> 
son  on  whose  decision  hiii  fate  reated.  I  raised  Uf 
eyes  to  examiner  his  face.  Great  God ! — it  mm  u 
strange  countenance  that  met  my  glance — the  priaoMr 
was  my  brother ! 

«•  •  Vicente !'  I  exclaimed.  He  started  at  the  uri* 
known  voice,  and  next  moment  vire  were  in  each 
other's  arms.  Gently  disengaging  himoelf  from  ^ 
embrace,  he  held  me  at  a  little  distance  aa  he  moanh 
fully  replied — 

"  *  And  is  this  wreck  of  manhood  thou,  my  bdofii 
brother  ?  Alas,  Juan — thy  free  spirit  agrees  hot  potf' 
ly  with  a  tyrant's  thrall.  I  need  not  ask  how  thn 
hast  fared ;  that  withered  cheek  and  sunken  eye  id 
plainly  enough  how  well  chains  and  captivity  can  WMk 
the  wrath  of  the  oppressor.  1  heard  bttt  two  difi  }• 
wince  of  thy  arrest ;  and  I  would  have  delivered  ihM.  I 
but  for  the  treachery  of  yonder  miscreant,'  and  lis 
pointed  his  finger  scornfully  towards  a  man  who  wh 
standing  at  u  distance,  and  whom  I  recognised  at  (net 
to  be  the  alguazil  of  my  native  village.  This  eipliin- 
cd  the  cause  of  the  midnight  disturbance  and  the  jtil- 
er's  menace.  My  hro'.her  had  made  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  effort  my  liberation.  He  surprised  and  cat 
down  my  prison  puard.  IIU  bucccfw  would  htvebwi 
certain  ;  but  a  traitor  had  betrayed  him,  and  hit  owo 
capture  und  certain  death  rei<ulted. 

•*  •  Moreno!'  baid  SoK-vnioni, '  you  have  two  liwi 
at  your  dis{Mit:nl.  Save  your  lirf>ihcrV  and  yourowa. 
Accept  n»y  offl  ri*  or  you  know  the  olternative.* 

"  '  I  know  it.  gc;.eral ;  and  1  have  made  mydcciiioii 
from  the  moment  I  hctarae  your  pritoncr.* 

"  '  Pouj-e,"  said  the  Frtnchman.  *  Remenber,  » 
hojK*  but  one  remains.     Your  band  canrx>t  sate—' 

"'Uut.'Huid  Ihc  Guerilla,  with  a  smite, '  they  cii 
avenge  mc !  I  have  a  la£>i  request.  Allow  me  a  eofr 
fo&ior,  and  a  few  minntcs  of  private  con  venation  wiA 
iny  bn»thcr.' 

*'*Both  arc  granted.  I  have  already  dcaptlehll 
my  aid-do-camp  to  his  convent  for  the  pricil  yM 
ntinicd,  and  you  may  retire  into  the  adjoining  ndS 
with  your  brother  until  the  monk  arrivea.' 

"<  I  thank  you,  general,  for  this  indulgence ;  B^^  I 
feci  convinced  ihat  in  your  own  heart  yiAi  loelhi  iht 
duty  which  obliges  you  to  visit  the  man  whoatrilMifiK 
freedom,  with  the  penalties  traitors  only  should  inatt* 
*'  We  were  conducted  into  a  small  chamber  wUck 
opened  off*  the  hall,  and  looked  out  upon  the  mirkM. 
One  closo-barred  window  gave  it  light;  and  thraogk 
the  open  lattice  wo  kuw  the  scafl7)ld  erected,  on  which* 
in  another  hour,  Vicente  was  to  seal  his  loyalty  wiOi 
hiri  11  Tg. 

** '  Juan,'  he  said,  *  thou  knowest  how  tenderly  I 
love  thee;  ond.  brief  ba  my  span  of  existence  is, I 
would  use  it  in  preparing  thee  for  death  or  life.  IC 
ihon  art  to  be  ani>ther  victim,  bear  ihy  doom  manfallyr 
and  prove  upon  the  scaffold  how  calmly  a  SpanianL 
can  abide  the  tyrant's  decree.    If  thon  an  apand 
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lighter.  JNow  tmi  iky  mutrgim,  §at  1  have 
>  uU.  Canit  tluNi  hear  of  raioed  hopM  f*- 

'  I  •xcluoMd.  m  Im  haritated,  *  what  of 
Have  ihay  wiongad  hart  Hava  they—-' 
;e,  ny  brother,  and  man  thyealfi  oooa  can 

I 

ped  again. 

Vicente.    Go  on.    All  thie  m  torture.' 

wd/  he  added,  loleniiily. 

lad.'    It  CataJina dead r 

/  he  returned.    *  Tea  dayaaAer  yoa  had 

way,  while  thy  betioChed  was  lying  in  a 

eized  the  old  man,  and  incareerated  him. 

Hvas  lalal.    She  became  deiirioae,  and  ex- 

e  third  day,  without  the  cansolation  of 

it  a  lover  watched  her  couoh,  or  a  parent 

yea.    Jom  Miranda  heard  the  tiding*— 4m 

his  head  afterwardd,  and  in  a  week  they 
the  f  amo  cemetery  where  Catalina  reeta.* 
*  juetice!*  I  exclaimed,  *  can  Mich  villany 
on  escape  unpuaiihed  ?' 
nayst  yet  have  vengeance  in  thy  power  \ 
I  eflurta  of  my  life  shall  be  naed  to  eave 
wld  1  lucceed,  remember  Vicente  and 
I.  Here  cornea  the  prieat.  Farewell,  a 
7,  my  Juan.  The  monk  will  vitit  thee 
ial  of  my  firmnen  ia  OTor,  and  tell  thee 

thy  brother  died!' 

raced — were  separated— I  was  conducted 
id  Vicente  led  to  exerution.  In  the  preaence 
and  cliildren  they  hanged  him  like  a  dog. 
ing  sunbeama  penetrated  the  grated  loop. 
ungeuo,  and  it  waa  resolved  that  I  aliould 
lem  set  again.     Moreiio'a  firmneaa  on  the 

incensed  the  blood hounda  who  had  sent 
vhile  the  drop  sympathy  exhibited  by  the 
armed  and  exasperated  Ciria  and  Feman- 
egade  confederate,  and  the  betrayer  of  my 
hey  urged  on  Sebaatiani  the  expediency 
» and  exhorted  him  to  check  thia  popular 
ity  and  admiration.  The  French  general 
eluctant  i'4>naent,  and  the  warrant  ibr  my 
axt  morning  waa  officially  prepared. 
.B  unusaal  hour  ibr  a  visit,  when  I  heard 
urn  his  key.  He  came  aceompanied  by  a 
howed  ma  the  fatal  warrant  The  death 
Bed  bride — the  norder  of  my  gallant  faro 
Hal  wreck  of  worldly  happinaaa  bad  ran* 
valuelcsa,  that,  but  for  the  hope  of  rerenge, 
e  parted  with  existence,  and  felt  that  death 

• 

lu  prepared  to  die,  my  son  V  said  the  friar^ 
ler  had  read  the  fatal  mandate. 

1  trust,  father,  than  they  who  are  apillera 
blood.'  # 

»u  ready,*  continued  the  monk,  *  to  aubmit 
irith  resignation ;  and  like  a  Christian  man, 
enemiea  end  persecutoraf" 
meet  my  doom  like  a  man,'  I  replied, '  and 
^nation  to  thoae  who  witneaa  my  end,  will 
ce  on  my  mnrderera.' 

my  mm*  replied  the  prieaL    *Ab  thou 


hopeat  furgiveneas^  then  muei  icDder  if,    laar^  m, 
good  Pedro,  nUme.    I  would  beer  hiaeonfesaioo;  ani 
for  hia  aoul'a  aake,  perauade  this  youthful  ainner  laftt»' 
ia  a  holier  mood.' 

«*Tho  iailer  bowed^laid  down  ha  lighft— ^tlk' 
drew^-and,  having  aecured  the  door,  left  ■•  to  lh» 
pk>aa  adflMnitiooa  of  my  ghoatly  comibner. 

'*  Before  the  sound  of  the  keeper's  atepa  ww  lort  lo- 
the  dialant  passage,  the  monk  anddenly  flisig  back  Iris 
cowl,  and  diapiayed  a  dark  and  viadictiva  ooiiiit#> 
nanee. 

***  J«an  Moreno,  it  ia  no  ahavaling  who  wprnkm  Ip 
thee,  but  a  devoted  comrade  to  thy  brother.  I  hava 
plaanad  thy  cacape :  hear  and  aiMad  to  what  I  tiy. 
At  the  and  of  the  atone  oorndor  without  the  door  tfacM' 
ia  a  window  that  opena  on  Ibe  marke^plafla.  it  i%  lar 
all  appearance,  atrongly  secured  with  iron  BtaaclMOiiiS- 
bttt  aeveral  of  the  bara  have  been  oawed  throogh;  and 
could  you  but  quit  thia  cell,  the  reat  ware  eaay.  Thara 
ia  hut  one  way — it  ia  aimpfe  and  aure— whoa  tha 
keeper  cornea  here  at  midnight  atab  him  to  tha  heart* . 
and  hasten  to  the  outlet  I  have  deaoribed.  There  I» 
with  aome  trusty  eompaniona,  will  be  waiting.  Whiatla 
twice,  and  we  will  know  thou  art  at  the  grate.  Taka 
theae  and  hide  them  until  they  are  wanted ;'  and  ha 
gave  me  a  dagger,  a  piatd,  aome  fiiod,  and  a  flask  of 
wine. 

"  *  Drink,'  he  aaid,  *  and  when  the  time  comea  ibr 
action,  think  of  Vicente  Moreno,  remember  thy  mar> 
tyred  brother,  and  atrike  home  to  the  heart  of  one  of 
hia  murderara.  But  I  muat  free  thee  from  thy  fettera;* 
and  aloopiog,  he  unlocked  the  chaina,  and  told  me  hia 
plana  again,  and  exhorted  me  to  be  prompt  and  reao- 
Inte.  1  needed  nothing  to  rouaa  my  vengeance ;  and* 
hiding  the  weapona  and  the  wine  beneath  the  mattroaf^ 
waited  the  jailer'a  coming,  whoae  atepa  were  heaid 
advancing  along  the  vaulted  paaaage. 

**  *  Well,'  he  aaid, '  holy  father,  boat  thou  made  any 
piogreaa  in  fitting  thia  youth  for  death  V      * 

**  *  Alaa !  no :'  replied  tUo  fulae  monk.  *  For  ona  aa 
yonng,  ha  eppeara  deaperately  hardened.  Wilt  thaa 
think  OB  what  I  have  aaid  to  thee,  Jaan  f  and  by  all 
you  valae,  lblk>w  my  advice,  I  oor^are  yoa.' 

*'  *  I  will  do  aa  the  brother  of  Vicente  Mo^pnoahoitlcl 
do;  aad  to  the  btcat  hour  o[  axialanea,  I  will 
her  his  wjonga,  and  imprecate  canea  on  hia  anemi 

*'  *  Now,  by  St  Jerome,'  eidaiMed  tha  kaapar,  *% 
will  wiineoa  thy  dying  panga  npon  tha  gallowa*  witk 
aa  much  pleaaure  aa  I  looked  npoo  thoae  of  tha  labal 
whom  you  apeak  oC  Come,  holy  father,  leave  the 
brigand  to  hioiself,  and  let  him  amoae  hima^  witk 
the  praapeci  of  a  hempen  necklace  until  lo>night,  whom 
I  will  bring  him  the  hwi  kiaf  he  will  requiie  at  agf 
hauda.* 

"  He  said — followed  the  dinguised  Guerilla,  and  I 
waa  left  once  more  in  solitude  and  darkneaa. 

**  Had  I  felt  one  sling  of  compunction  in  robbing  a 
human  being  of  life  so  suddenly,  the  remarks  of  the 
truculent  scoundrel,  in  allusion  to  my  brother*!  death* 
would  have  removed  it  I  ate  the  food,  drank  tha 
wine  sparingly,  concealed  the  weapona  in  my 
and  coolly  waited  ibr  the  houTwhantlhANiraikQC^^ 
geance  ahould  comiiituc«. 


laaMBi^ 
nemwit^ 
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^  Midnight  aune— 4he  deep-toned  beU  of  Suif  a  Mer- 
firita  lold  the  hour,  and  ■oonded  the  knell  of  my  fint 
fiotim.  Pedro  entered  the  cell  oi  he  naually  did;  and 
when  he  had  laid  down  the  loaf  and  pitcher,  informed 
ne  that  one  hour  afier  daybreak,  I  abould  be  required 
t»  be  ready. 

** '  Yon,  I  preflome,  intend  to  witnen  the  ceremony,* 
I  nid,  carelanly. 

"  *  I  would  not  take  a  doubloon,  and  mm  the  aii^ht,' 
be  replied.  '  Toungiter,  you  have  already  coat  me  a 
broken  head*— and  he  pointed  to  his  bandages.  '  In 
hie  mad  attempt  to  aave  you,  I  received  this  bbw  from 
Vioente  MorenOi' 

** '  And  this  from  Joan,'  I  added, striking  the  dagger 
to  the  hilt  in  his  bosom.  Thrice  I  repeated  the  blow 
m  he  was  falling.  The  jailer  gave  one  hollow  groan, 
and  all  was  over. 

"  I  took  the  light  and  hastened  to  the  outlet,  disco- 
iFerad  it  easily,  and  gave  the  appointed  signal.  Hands 
fiom  without  promptly  removed  the  hart.  I  passed 
my  body  through  the  aperture,  and  found  the  comrade 
of  my  broiher,and  some  trusty  friends,  waiting  for  me* 
By  obscure  streets  we  quitted  Grenada,  and  evaded 
the  French  pickets;  and  at  the  hour  appointed  for  my 
execution,  when  I  was  expected  to  exhibit  on  thescaf- 
ftid,  I  was  kneeling  in  the  mountains  of  Ronda,  in  the 
centre  of  a  Guerilla  troop,  swearing  upon  my  brother*s 
crucifix,  eternal  vengeance  against  his  murderers. 

^  I  meoiioned  the  names  of  Ciria  and  Fernandez,  os 
the  villains  who  had  betrayed  my  brother,  and  con- 
aigtied  me  to  the  dungeons  of  Grenada.  Before  three 
months  passed  1  surprised  the  former  in  Alroagro,  and 
hanged  him  over  his  own  door.  Fernandez,  awaro 
that  the  same  fate  awaited  him,  retired  to  France,  and 
thus  evaded  for  a  time  my  vengeance.  His  treachery 
iraa  rewarded  by  an  appointment  in  the  enemy's  com- 
inisBaHat ;  and,  as  his  duties  lay  beyond  the  Pyrenees, 
bo  fancied  himself  secure. 

"  Four€ays  ago  I  found  by  an  intercepted  despatch, 
that  the  traitor  was  quartered  within  the  French  lines, 
ond  expected  another  villain,  named  Cardonna,  to  meet 
bim  on  some  secret  business  at  the  village  of  Espa- 
lette.  A  pass  from  General  Foy  was  enclosed,  to  en- 
able the  latter  to  clear  the  outposts.  There  was  a 
chance — a  dangerous  one  no  doubt — but  the  dead  call- 
•d  wr  vengeance,  and  1  resolved  to  obtain  it,  or  perish 
in  the  attempt.  I  leA  my  bend  in  the  mountain  hi- 
^oaacf,  passed  the  French  sentries  unmolested,  and  at 
nigfatfall  entered  the  village^ 

^To  find  out,  without  exciting  any  inquiries,  the  house 
ishere  Fernandez  lodged  was  difficult;  but  I  tried  and 
aaeceeded.  His  chamber  was  on  one  side  of  a  ^tage 
oceapied  by  French  soldiers ;  and  through  the  window 


I  could  obeerrt  him  engaged  with  another  nan  if 
overlooking  military  returns.  Every  word  epoken  1 
heard  distinctly. 

" '  Yoo  mtist  fetch  the  musterroll,*  said  Femandet 
'  Hasten  back,  that  the  buainess  may  be  settled  befbr 
Cardonna  arrives.'^ 

**  *  I  shall  be  back  in  ten  minutes,*  replied  the  olh«] 
as  he  rve  and  IcA  I  he  room. 

"  I  waited  fbr  half  that  time,  then  passed  into  thecoi 
tage   unobserved,  and   entered  the  chamber  boldly 
Fernandez  continued  writing  at  the  table,  his  had 
was  to  the  door;  and,  never  doubting  bnt  it  was  km 
friend  returning  with  the  roll,  he  never  raised  bis  eyw 
from  the  returns.     I  marked  the  spot  to  strike,  lorf 
with  one  blow  divided  the  spine.    The  head  diepped 
down  upon  the  table,  and  not  a  sigh  escaped  biilipif 
With  the  point  of  my  bloody  knife  I  traced  opoD  t 
slip  of  paper  the  name  of  «*Juan  Moreno,**  and  gHM 
from  the  cottage  unquestioned  and  unrMMiced.    War 
not  thai,  my  friend,  brave  revenge  f    Toimmoktt,!! 
the  centre  of  an  enemy's  camp,  the  murderer  of  Vh 
cente — the  destroyer  of  Catalina. 

'*  My  subsequent  escape  was  truly  hazardous.  Ibid 
myself  during  the  day  in  a  hollow  liank  that  overiianf 
the  river,  and  at  night  succeeded  in  reaching  ihe 
bridge — the  termination  you  know  yourself 

**  And  now  you  have  heard  from  my  own  lipt  ths 
causes  which  have  made  my  name  so  formidable  to 
the  invaders.  Had  1  not  been  driven  to  the  mo<iD- 
tains  by  oppression.  I  should  have  dreamed  my  life 
peacefully  away — and  Juan  Moreno  would  have  lived, 
and  died,  and  been  forgotten.  Cruelty  turned  Df 
blood  to  gall,  and  changed  my  very  nature.  At  dwD' 
hood  this  hand  was  stainless  as  a  school  boy 's—et  thirty 
the  blood  of  fifty  victims  recks  upon  it.  Huoianjoys 
and  pleasures  nro  lost  upon  me.  Fur  me  beaoiy  hsi 
no  charms,  and  gold  is  merely  dross.  Yonder  mole  i< 
laden  with  Mapoleons ;  and,  by  heaven,  I  woeld  no 
take  the  burden  beyond  that  rivulet,  only  that  I  •■ 
ploy  it  in  furthering  my  revenge.  Once  I  could  han| 
over  a  harp,  and  feel  its  music  at  my  heart-— now  tb 
roar  of  cannon,  the  craoh  of  battle,  or,  sweeter  itil! 
the  death-groan  of  an  enemy,  is  the  only  melody  ft 
me.  Living,  mine  shall  be  **  war  to  the  knife  T— aa 
when  I  die,  whether  it  be  on  the  scaflbid  or  the  6A 
my  last  breath  shall  be  a  curse  upon  the  opprcMO 
Ho,  Carlos !  my  horse.  And  now,  farewelL  Yon  aid 
shall  probably  never  meet  ogain.  May  you  be  hapfi^ 
and  when  yon  hear  that  Juan  Moreno  ia  no  mm 
ask  how  he  died." 

He  gave  the  word  tu  march — sprang  lightly  to  tl 
saddle — and,  at  the  sudden  turning  of  an  alpine  pv 
waved  a  lait  adieu  to  O'Connor,  and  disappeared. 
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OF    THE    PRINCIPAL    GEOGRAPHICAL    DISCOVERIES. 


861 — Feroe  Idandt^  disooTered  about  this  time  by 
•  Scandinavian  vettel. 

871 — Iceland,  discovered  bjr  aome  Norwegian  chiefny 
who  were  compelled  to  leave  their  native  country. 
According  to  tome  accounts,  it  had  been  visited  before 
this,  by  a  Scandinavian  pirate,  Naddodd. 

950 — Greenland^  discovered  by  ihe  Icelanders  about 
this  period.  The  first  colony  established  there  was 
destroyed  by  a  pestilence  in  the  14ih  century,  and  "by 
the  accumulation  of  ice,  which  prevented  all  commu- 
nicatioD  between  Iceland  and  Greenland. 

1001 — Wimeniandt  a  part  of  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica, is  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Ice- 
landers. It  was  called  Winenland,  or  Vinland,  from 
the  abandance  of  a  species  of  vine  found  there.  The 
Icelandic  chronicles  are  full  and  minute  respecting  this 
diaeovery. 

1344->il£k^'ra.  The  discovery  of  this  island  is 
attribotsd  to  an  Englishman,  Robert  Macham ;  it  was 
levjrilcd  in  1419,  by  Juan  Gonsalez  and  Tristan  Vai, 
Boriofaese. 

1345— Conarjf  IdeB,  discovered  by  some  Genoese 
tnd  Spanish  seamen,  having  been  known  to, the  an- 


1364 — Oiawea,  the  coast  of,  discovered  by  some 
mmtm  of  Dieppe,  about  this  period. 

1418 — Porto  Santo,  discovered  by  Vai  and  Zarco, 
BHtagoese. 

1419 — Madeira^  discovered  by  the  same  navigators. 
It  was  first  called  St.  Lawrence,  after  the  Saint's  day 
OB  which  it  was  seen ;  and  subsequently  Madeira,  on 
leoonnt  of  its  woods. 

1434 — Cope  Btyador,  or  Aun,  doubled  for  the  first 
tine  t>y  the  Portuguese. 

1440*1445— ^eac^  River,  discovered  by  the  Pbr- 
tngaese. 

1446 — Ccqte  Vtrd,  discovered  by  Denis  Fernandez, 
I  Pbrtuguese. 

1448 — Azoree  Idojndt^  discovered  by  Goniallo  Velio, 
>  Firtuguese. 

1449 — Cape  Verd  Itlandt,  discovered  by  Antonio 
^  Noli,  a  Genoese  in  the  service  of  Portugal. 

1471 — Island  nf  St.  Thomas,  under  the  equator 
dhcovered. 

1484 — Congo,  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  under 
Diego  Cam. 

1486 — Cape  of  Good  Hope,  discovered  by  Bsrtho- 
^ew  Diaz.  It  was  originally  called  **  The  Cape  of 
Tempests."  and  was  also  named  **  The  Lion  of  the 
Sea,"  and  '•  Tho  Head  of  Africa."  The  appellation 
Wat  changed  by  John  IF.,  King  of  Portugal,  who 
•ugiired  favorably  of  future  discoveries  from  Diaz 
leaving  reached  the  eitremiry  of  Africa. 

1492— JLuoiyos  (or  Bahama)  lalandM.  These  were 
the  first  pomts  of  discovery  by  Columbus.  San  Sal- 
vador, one  of  these  islands,  was  the  first  seen  by  this 
t2 


great  navigator,  on  the  night  of  the  11th  or  12th  of 
October,  in  this  year. — Cuba,  Idand  of,  Hispaniola,  or 
St.  Domingo,  discovered    by  Columbus  in  his  first 
voyage. 

1493 — Jamaica,  St.  Christopher' $,  Dominica,  disco- 
vered by  Columbus  in  his  second  voyape. 

1497 — Cape  of  Good  Hope,  doubled  by  Vasco  di 
Gama,  and  the  passage  to  India  discovered. 

1497 — Newfoundland,  discovered  by  John  Cabot, 
who  first  called  it  Prima  Vista  and  Baccalaos.  The 
title  of  Prima  Vista  still  belongs  to  one  of  its  capes,  and 
an  adjacent  island  is  siill  called  Baccalao. 

1498— Conb'nenC  of  America,  discovered  by  Column 
bus — Medabar,  Coast  of,  discovered  by  Vasco  di  Gama. 
Mosambique,  Island  of,  discovered  by  Vasco  di  Gama. 

1499— Aflieru»,  Eastern  Coasts  of,  diMovered  by 
OjMe  and  Amerigo  Vespucci.  (It  is  contended  by 
some  that  this  preceded  by  a  year  the  discovery  of  the 
American  Continent  by  Columbus.) 

1500 — Brazil,  discovered  24th  April,  by  Alvarez 
de  Cabral,  a  Portuguese,  who  was  driven  on  its  coast 
by  a  tempest  He  called  it  the  Land  of  the  Holy 
Cross.  It  was  subsequently  called  Brazil,  on  account 
of  its  red  wood ;  and  was  carefully  explored  by  Ame- 
rigo Vespucci,  from  1500  to  1504. 

1501 — I/Arador  and  Riser  St.  Laioreiice,diaoovered 
by  Corter^I,  who  sailed  from  Lisbon  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  for  the  Portuguese. 

1502 — Qylf  of  Mexico,  Some  of  the  shores  of  this 
Gulf  explored  by  Columbus  on  his  last  voyage. — St. 
Helena,  the  Island  of,  discovered  by  Jean  de  Nova,  a 
Portuguese. 

1506— C^y(on,  discovered  by  the  Portuguese.  Cey- 
lon was  known  to  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Claudius. 

ISOS^^Madagascar,  Island  of,  discovered  by  Tris- 
tan de  Cunha,  and  revisited  by  the  Portuguese  navi- 
gator Fernandez  Pareira,  in  1508.  This  island  was 
first  called  St.  Lawrence,  having  been  discovered  on 
tho  day  of  that  Saint. 

1508 — Canada,  visited  by  Thomas  Aubert;  known 
before  to  fishermen,  who  had  l^ii  thrown  there  by  a 
tempest. — Ascension  Isle,  discovered  by  Tristan  da 
Cunha. — Sumatra,  Island  of,  discovered  by  Siqucyra, 
a  Portuguese. 

1511 — Sumatra,  more  accnrntcly  examined  by  the 
Portuguese. — Molucca  Isles,  discovered  by  llic  Portu- 
guese.— Sunda  Isles,  discovered  by  Abrew.  a  Portu- 
guese. 

151^— Maldives.  A  Portuguese  iinviicralnr  wrecked 
on  these  islands,  found  them  in  o<^co8ioiinl  p<»s«c«sion 
of  the  Arabians. — Florida,  diacovercd  by  Ponce  de 
Leon,  a  Spanish  navigator. 

1513 — Borneo  and  Java.  The  Portuguese  became 
acquainted  with  these  iHlands.  •         i 

1513— South  Sea.  The  Great  Ocean  was  discovMfi 
ed  this  year  from  \h«  mouiiWvM  f>^t>an«i\^ars^^V^ 
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de  Balboa,  iind  suWquontly  navigatei]  by  Magellan. 
The  suppusttionof  ihc  New  World  being  part  of  India 
now  ceased. 

1515 — Peru,  discovered  by  Perez  de  la  Rnq. 

ISIS— Rio  Janeiro,  discovered  by  Dias  de  Solis. 

1516 — Rio  de  la  Plata,  discovered  by  the  same. 

1517 — China,  discovery  (»C  by  sea,  by  Fomand 
Perez  d'Andrada. 

1517 — Bengal,  dittcovered  by  eome  Portuguese, 
thrown  on  the  coast  by  a  tempest. 

1518 — Mexico,  discovered  by  the  Spaniards.  Con- 
quered by  Curiez  in  1519. 

1519 — Magellan,  Ikraitt  of,  passed  by  Magellan 
with  a  fleet  of  discovery,  fitted  out  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  The  first  voyage  round  the  world  was 
undertaken  by  thie  navigator  i  and  his  veesel  per- 
Ibrmed  the  enterprise,  although  the  commander  pe- 
rished. 

1520 — Ttrra  dd  Fwgo,  discovered  by  Magellan. 

1521 — Ladrone  Ialand§,  discovered  by  Magellan. 

1521 — Philippines.  This  archipelago  was  discovered 
by  Magellan,  who  lost  his  life  here  in  a  skirmish. 

1524— ATcio /Vance.  The  first  voyage  of  diaco very 
made  by  the  French,  under  Francis  1.,  one  of  whose 
ships,  after  reaching  Florida,  coasted  along  as  far  as 
50  degrees  norlh  latitude,  and  gave  to  this  part  the 
name  of  New  France. 

1524 — North  Amsn'os,  imvellcd  over  from  Florida 
to  Newfoundland,  by  Verasuni,  a  Florentine,  in  tho 
service  of  France. 

1525— A<no  HcXUmd,  discovered  by  the  Portugnese 
about  this  time.  This  immense  tract  was  for  some 
time  neglected  by  Europeans,  but  was  visited  by  the 
Dutch,  at  various  periods,  from  1619  to  1644  This 
fine  country  is  now  colonised  by  the  English,  and 
every  year  adds  something  to  our  knowledge  of  its 
extent  and  its  pecaliarities. 

1527 — New  Guinea,  discovered  by  Saavedra,  a 
Spaniard,  sent  from  Mezico,  by  Cortez. 

1530 — Gtcmea,  the  fint  voyage  to>  made  by  an 
English  ship,  for  elephants*  teeth. 

IBZA^Canada,  visited  by  Cortier,  of  St.  Main ;  a 
settlement  having  previously  been  made  in  1523,  by 
Vcrazzani,  who  took  possession  in  the  name  of  Francis 
I.,  of  France. 

1535^Ca/(/brnia,  discovered  by  Cortes. 

1537 — Chili,  diiiuovercd  by  Diego  de  Almagro,  one 
of  the  conquerurii  oLPeru. 

1541 — Labrador,  ezplored  by  a  French  engineer, 
Alphonze. 

1541 — India,  the  fir&t  English  ship  sailed  tu,  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  tho  Portuguese. ' 

1542 — Japan,  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  Anto- 
nie  dc  Meta  and  Antonie  dc  Pcyxolo,  who  were  cast 
by-  a  tempest  on  its  coajfLs. 

134.5 — Poioti,  Mines  of,  discovered  by  tho  SpaTiianls. 

1552 — Spiiibergen,  objiervod  by  the  Eugli^h,  but 
mistukcn  [nr  part  <»f  (ircenland.  Vii»iled  by  Barf^niz, 
a  Dutch  nuvjL:a(ur,  i.i  i^earch  o£  a  norlh-oasl  passage, 
,  Sa  1696. 

ISSS^White  Sea.  This  sea.  which  had  not  been 
L  visited  sinco  the  tinio  of  Alfred,  was  rww  supposed  t  j 
h^difoorered  by  Cbaucelkw,  the  English  navigator. 


Aora  Zcmbla,  diecuvercd  by  Willoughby,  an  Elnglish 
boainnn. 

1575 — Solomon's  Isles,  ilUcovered  by  Mendana,  a 
Spnniard,  pent  by  the  Governor  of  Pcni. 

1576 — Frobishtr*s  Strait,  dlscoveted  by  the  English 
navigator  whose  name  it  bears. 

Greenland,  further  explored  by  Frobi^her,  who  also 
[)cnrtraied  furiiier  between  this  country  and  Labrador. 

1577— AViDil Z6ion,  discovered  by  Drake,  who  wts 
the  tiecuod  to  attempt  a  v(»)'ege  round  the  world,  which 
he  performed  in  three  yearn. 

1580 — Siieria,  discovered  by  Yeraiak  Tinopbii^- 
vitch.  Chief  of  Cossacks. 

15S7-^Davis'i  Sirait,  discovered  by  the  Engltih 
navigator  whoM  name  it  bears,  in  his  voyage  for  the 
discovery  of  a  north-west  passage. 

1594— FaUdand  Idands,  discovered  by  tbe  £n«U 
navigator  Hawkins. 

1595— Jliir^sas,  discovered  by  Mendana,  a 
niard,  on  his  voyage  from  Peru,  to  found  a  coUmij  b 
ttie  Solomon  Isles. 

Solitary  Island,  discovered   by  Mendana  oa 
abovoHfiamed  voyage. 

1606 — Archipelago  del  Espirito  Santo, 
by  Guiros,  a  Portuguese,  eent  from  Pern.    TboM  iiL' 
ands  are  the  Cyclades  of  Bougainville,  and  tha  Mtw 
Ilebrides  of  Cook. 

Olaheite,  supposed  to  be  discovered  by  Guim^  wbo 
named  it  Ssgittaria. 

1607-161 0-»//i<i«on*s  Bay,  discovered  by 
brated- English  navigator,  Hud:>on,  on  his  third 
Venturing  to  pass  the  winter  in  this  Bay  oo  bii  Ibaitk 
voyage,  he  was,  with  four  others,  thrown  by 
into  a  boat,  and  left  to  perish. 

1607 — Chesapeak  Bay,  discovered  by  John 

1615*-iS<raito  of  Le  Maire,  discovered,  wHb  tte 
islaikl  of  Statsn  on  the  east,  by  Le  Maire,  a  aiarohinl 
of  Amsterdam,  and  Schouten,  a  merchant  of  Ham. 

1616— Cope  iforn,  doubled  by  Le  Maire  and  SehMi- 
ten,  Dutch  navigators,  who  called  it  after  tba  lowo 
of  which  Schoutcn  was  a  native.  These  enierprisiDg 
men  performed  a  voyoge  round  the  world  in  about  two 
years. 

1616 —  Van  Dteman's  Land,  discovered  bjf  the 
Dutch. 

161&-JBa^'s  Bay,  discovered  by  William  Baflbi. 
an  Kngliiihman.  The  nature  and  extent  of  this  dioDO* 
very  were  much  doubted,  till  the  expeditions  of  Rose 
and  Parry  proved  that  Bafiia  was  substantially  aeei- 
rate  in  iiix  niatement. 

163G — Frozen  Ocejin.  In  this  year  the  Russiaia 
diBcovered  that  this  ocean  washed  and  bounded  ths 
north  of  Ai^ia.  The  first  Russian  ship  ^iled  down  the 
Lena  into  this  sea. 

1642 — SemZtdLand,  with  the  couthero  part  of  Van 
Dioinairs  Land,  diitcovereJ  by  Tanraan,  a  Dutch  navi- 
gator. 

1654 — Bourbon,  I  hie  of,  occupied  by  the  French. 

1673 — Lousiana,  tiiscovercd  by  the  French.  This 
country  received  its  name  from  La  S^ille,  a  Frenchman* 
who  exploretf  the  Mii«issippi,  in  1682. 

1686 — Easter  Island,  discovered  by  Roggeweiiw  n 
Dutch  navigator. 
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nichaika,  the  principal  Mettleroent  of  the  I      1774 — Xew  Caledonia,  oiscovered  bjr  Cook  ill  hit 


le  coast  of  Asia*  discovered  by  a  Cosnack 

0.  The  country  was  taken  poflBeation 
aians  in  1697. 

in.    Gainfully  visited  by  Kemfer,  a  Ger- 

7  Britain.  This  island,  and  the  straits 
te  it  from  New  Guinea,  discovered  by 
lis  enterprising  seaman  made  a  voyage 
rid  at  the  period  of  this  discovery. 
•He  Id*$t  occupied  by  the  RoasiaiM.  The 
e  islarids,  which  are  twenty-one  in  niun- 
tribute  to  Russia.    They  are  principally 

file's  Strait,  explored  and  designated  by 
rigator  in  the  service  of  Russia,  whose 

1.  Behring  tbns  established  that  tha 
Asia  and  America  are  not  united,  but 
im  each  other  about  thiity*niae  miles. 


aian  Ides,  on  the  coast  of  North  Ameri- 

by  Behring.    A  more  accurate  survey 

is  was  made  under  the  Russian  Govern- 

;ains  Billing  and  Saiytehef,  from  1781  to 


second  voynge.  1772-1775. 

1778 — Icy  Cape,  discovorod  by  Captain  Cook. 

1778 — Sandwich  Islands,  discovered  by  Cook,  in 
his  third  voyage,  which  commenced  in  1776.  He  lost 
hu  life  in  1779. 

1797— Bass's  Straits,  Mr.  Bass,  surgeon  of  H.  M 
S.  Reliance,  penetrated  as  fir  as  Western  Port,  in  a 
saiaU  open  boat,  from  Port  Jackson,  and  was  of  opinion 
that  a  Strait  existed  between  New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Diemaa's  Land.  In  1799,  Lieutenant  FHndeni 
circumnavigated  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  named  the 
Strait  afler  Mr.  Bass. 

1804.  5,  6 — Mistouri  explored  to  its  sources  bf 
Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  the  origin  and  souroe 
of  the  Cchmbia  ascertained. 

1S19 — BarrtmBPi  Strmts,  diaeovered  by  Liaut  ftr> 
ry,  who  penetrated  as  far  as  Melville  Island,  to  lat 


74  n.  96 1.  N.  and  long.  US  m.  47  s.  W.    The  Strait 
ntckatka,  ascertained  by  Behring  to  be  a   was  entered  on  the  3d  of  August    The  lowest  Kate 

of  the  thermometer  was  55  deg.  below  Zero  of  Fahr. 

1819— As0  SmUh  Shtiiamd,  discovered  by  Mr. 
Smith,  of  the  brig  William,  bound  to  ValpaiaiaBi 

1819-1833— A<rf&  AmerixM,  the  northern  limits  oC 
determined  fay  Captain  Franklin,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Coppennine  River  to  Ca|«e  Tumagain. 

1621— Asia,  the  noithem  limits  of,  detenained  by 
Baron  WraugeL 

1825,6— iVen&  AsMnoo,  Franklin's  aeoond  eipadU 
tion,  in  which  the  coast  between  the  meutha  of  4he 
Coppermine  and  Maokense's  riven,  and  the  ooast  fiom 
the  mouth  of  the  latter  to  140  1-%  W.  ioog.  wen  dis- 


•£  of  York't  Island,  discovered  by  Byron. 

ngerf  discovered  by  Byron. 

keite,  discovered  by  Wallis. 

k's  Strait,  discovered  by  Captain  Cook 

3yage  round  the  world,  which  occupied 

8  to  1771. 

7  South    Wales,  discovered   by  Captain  {  QOvered» 

1837-AbrA 
nd  of  Desolation,  the  first  land  south  of 
sred  by  Kerguelen,  and  called  by  his 
»quently  called  tho  Island  of  Desolation 
ook. 


Ia  AuBiiK  ef  thia.  fwr. 
Captain  Beeohey,  ia  H.  M.  £.  BkiSBMD,  diMeveiwl  the 
coast  from  Icy  Cape  to  Point  Banow,  leaving.ahpnt 
140  miles  of  coast  nntzplored  between  this  Ppint  and 
Pbint  Beechey.  Point  Barrow  ia  in  166 1-Sd«.  W.to* 
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kOY,  ON   BOARD  THR  STEABIBOAT  TftOM  PHILABKLPHXA  TO  BALTHfORE,  OCTOBKE  2,  1837^ 


jy!  though  it  may  not  be 
t  to  see  that  face  again, 
the  thought,  endeared  by  thee 
light  on  ihe  storiny  sea, 
BooUio  the  throbs  of  grief  and  pain. 

)t  love  thee,  and  would  not 

re  from  tlice  a  single  thought: 

heart  has  nut  yet  forgot 

IS — what  might  have  been  its  lot^ 

tnd  joy  to  it  are  naught. 

a  is  something  in  thine  air, 
sic  in  that  dark  black  eye, 
r  roond  thy  form,  so  rare. 


Thou  seem'st  to  have  thy  horg^e  in  air, 
Where  summer  clouds  bedeck  the  sky. 

God  bless  thee!  whercsoe'er  thou  art: 

God  grant  thee  peace,  end  hope,  and  love  s 
May  care  ne'er  ruffle  thy  young  heart, 
And,  living  blest,  may'st  thou  depart 
To  beauteous  realms  of  bliss  above. 

Farewell!  and  though  it  may  not  be 

Our  lot  on  earth  agmin  to  meet: 
Tet  ilie  sweet  feelings  caused  by  thee 
Shall  vibrate  on  my  .memory. 

And  make  thy  recollection  sweet. 

W.  RHU 
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FROM  THK  BLANK  BOOK  OF  A  BIBLIOGRAPHER. 


And  as  for  me,  though  that  1  ken  bat  lite 

On  books  for  to  read,  I  me  delight 

And  to  them  give  I  faith  and  full  credence, 

And  in  mine  heart  have  *em  in  reverence 

So  heartily  that  there  is  game  none 

That  fro*  my  books  makcst  me  to  gone.— ChoMcer. 


In  the  Garrick  collection  of  old  Plays  and  TractSi 

WQi  a  very  scarce  black  letter  quarto,  without  date, 

entitled : 

**  Here  Qeginneth  a  merie  jeste.V  a  man  that  was 
called  Howleglas.  And  of  many  marveylous  thynges 
that  he  dyd  in  bis  lyfe,  in  Rastland  and  in  many  other 
places.  Iroprynted  at  London  in  Tamestrete,  at  the 
Vintre  on  the  Three  Craned  Wharfe  by  Wyllyam 
Copland." 

In  the  preface  Howleglas,  it  is  said,  died  in  1450. 
but,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  in  1350.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  translation  from  a  Dutch  MS.  in  which 
the  hero  is  termed  Ulenspeigle.  In  the  English  ver- 
sion, the  hero  is  a  worthy  who  *'  served  at  all  trades 
and  cheated  with  great  impunity,  soraeiiroes  for  profit, 
and  aomelimes  for  sport."  One  chapter  tells  us,  "  How 
be  begyled  a  Doctor  with  his  medicines ;"  another, 
^  How  Howleglas  wan  a  great  deale  of  money  with  a 
]igynt.of  foolishnesse;"  a  third,  *'How  Howleglas, 
through  his  subtle  disceytes  deceyved  a  wyne  drawer 
in  Lubeke ;"  aixl  his  wanton  frolics  are  equally  nu- 
■lerOQs.    We  are  told  .* — 

How  Howleglas  made  a  woman  that  soldo  erthen 
potts  to  smyte  them  all  in  pieces. 

How  Howleglas  brake  the  stayres  that  the  munkes 
■halde  come  downe  on  the  matyns,  and  how  thei  fell 
downe  into  the  yarde. 

How  Huwieglas  bought  creme  of  the  women  of  the 
countrey,  that  brought  it  for  to  sel  at  Maryandra. 
Within  a  while  afler  or  that  he  wyuld  enter  y*  abbey 
of  Maryandra  to  be  a  monke,  he  went  a  wakyng  on 
the  market  daye  to  Bremen,  wher  he  sawe  many  wo- 
men standing  ther  to  sel  creme.  And  then  went 
Howleglas  to  the  house  where  he  was  lodgd,  and 
borowed  a  tub  of  his  Hoetise,  and  went  ogaine  into 
y*  market ;  and  when  he  was  there,  he  set  downe 
his  tub,  and  came  to  a  woman  of  the  countrie,  and  he 
asked  the  pryre  of  her  creme ;  and  when  ihcy  were 
both  agreed,  he  made  her  for  to  put  her  creme  into 
his  tub.  And  then  went  he  to  another,  and  agreed  we 
her  aiRo,  and  made  her  to  put  her  creme  into  his  tub; 
and  to  went  he  fro  the  one  to  the  other,  tyll  that  he 
had  made  all  the  women  that  had  the  rreme  to  put  it 
into  his  tub.  And  when  they  had  boo  done  then  asked 
thei  poore  women  iheire  money  of  Howleglas,  for 
they  woulde  departe  home.  Then  sayde  Howleglas, 
to  the  women,  "  Ye  must  do  so  muche  for  me  as  to 
trust  me  these  eight  dayes.  for  I  have  no  money  at 
thys  tymo  "  Than  were  the  women  of  the  countrey 
angry,  and  thei  ran  to  the  tub  for  to  take  every  one 
their  creme  againe,  for  thei  wuulde  not  trust  him. 
And  as  thei  wonlde  have  taken  theyr  creme  ogain, 
than  began  thei  to  fal  together  by  the  eares  and  sayde, 
••  Thou  takeat  more  than  tnou  sholde  have,  and  the 
olher  tkfde  al  wepyngo,  and  said  to  them,  ahall  I 


loose  my  creme  f  And  other  twayne  were  tmabliag 
by  the  here  in  the  middes  of  the  caneL  And  thu 
they  pulled  and  haled  on  the  other,  that  at  the  iM  the 
tub  fell  downe,  and  arrayed  the  very  foule,  so  thit 
they  were  all  disfygured,  and  wist  not  ol  mkm 
they  shoulde  be  avenged  of.  And  than  arose  thei,  snd 
asked  where  is  this  false  knave  y*  hath  boogb  ov 
mylk,  and  hath  deceved  us  so,  for  had  we  hym  hot 
amonge  us,  we  shoulde  chrysten  him  here  ia  te 
creame  that  is  in  the  cannell,  and  paint  him  ditrvilh 
as  wel  as  we  be,  for  he  is  a  false  begyler  and  a  dy*- 
cover.  But  he  was  gone  fro  thence*  for  ha  eMtbt* 
fore  y t  such  a  thynge  shulde  folowe.  And  whaa  ^ 
Burgeys  of  the  towne  saw  that  the  cannela  lan  wilh 
creame.  than  wont  thei  to  the  market  place  fer  to  n. 
And  when  y*  were  ther  they  asked  how  the  flwaa 
was  spylt,  and  than  it  was  tolde  them,  and  vbaa  that 
thei  knew  it,  than  thei  returned  home  laughynfei  and 
praised  greatli  y^  falsenes  and  snbtilte  of  Howli^ 

After  many  adventures,  he  comes  to  live  with  a 
priest,  who  makes  him  his  parish-clerk.  This  pinirt 
is  described  as  keeping  *'  a  leman  or  concabiiii,  ^ 
had  but  one  eye,  to  whom  Howleglas  owed  a  grodfB 
for  revealing  his  rogueries  to  his  master."  Tbstfoiy 
thus  proceeds  :— 

And  than  in  the  meane  season,  while  Howl^lai 
was  paryshe  clarke,  at  Easter  they  should  play  ths 
resurrection  of  our  lorde ;  and  for  because  than  ths 
men  wer  not  learned,  nor  could  not  read,  the  priMt 
took  his  leman,  and  put  her  in  the  grave  for  an  Aofr 
goll ;  and  this  Keing  Ho^  leglas,  toke  to  him  iy  of  ths 
simplest  persons  that  were  in  the  towne,  that  played 
the  iij  Maries ;  and  the  Person  (i.  e.  Parson  or  Reotoi) 
played  Christe,  with  a  baner  in  his  hand.  Than  saidc 
Howleglas  to  the  simple  persons,  When  the  AoDgd 
asketh  you,  whome  you  seke,  you  may  saye.  The  par 
sons  leman  with  one  iye.  Than  it  fortuned  that  tiM 
tyme  was  come  that  they  must  playe,  and  the  Aqfsl 
asked  them  whom  they  sought,  and  than  »o)rd  thsy* 
as  Howleglas  had  shewed  and  lerned  them  afore,  aiKl 
than  answered  they.  We  seke  the  priests  leman  will 
one  iye.  And  than  the  pricste  might  heare  that  hi 
was  mocked.  And  whan  the  priests  leman  herd  thai 
she  arose  out  of  the  grave,  and  would  have  smytc) 
with  her  fist  Howleglas  upon  the  cheke,  but  sh 
missed  him,  and  smote  one  of  the  simple  persons  ths 
played  one  of  the  thro  Maries  ;  and  he  gave  her  an 
other ;  and  thon  take  she  hira  by  the  heare  (hair);  an 
that  seing  his  wyfe  come  running  hnstely  to  smite  th 
priestes  leman ;  and  than  the  priest  seeing  this,  cart 
down  hys  baner  and  went  to  help  his  woman,  so  thi 
the  one  gave  the  oiher  sore  strokes,  and  made  gres 
noyse  in  the  churche.  And  than  Howleglas  teyai 
them  lyinge  together  by  the  eares  in  the  bodi  of  th 
churche,  went  his  way  out  of  the  village,  and  can 
no  more  there. 


acisaiBLBs. 


1  Gennan  phllcmphrr,  ithI  a  pupil  of  Wic- 
Uiitwd  a  work  ealilled  '  Scattered  I.eam." 
n  Ihe  hing<]oia  oT  Wirteniber{.  in  the  very 
of  thi(  cealnrr.  A  lingular  hypuiheiii  i» 
in  ill  pagM,  aBiirding  ■'  A  Viiw  or  a  Futuh  e 
.  TRE  FiRiT  Thirties  Thodiinu  Yiifcs 
aTB,"  in  ihe  rultowiDj  Honli: — 
iman  minil  ia  dnlinad  10  advance  progrtt^- 
h  panel  fniin    (hfl  inullnl  pLniicr  la  the 

a(  Lenglh.  rhecofdeil  rcaion  ia  aL(oui«J»arih] 
all  Ihe  influencea  or  lh«  lenie*.    I>>  planc- 

<[  Bl  llie  inoai.  hu  but  a  kinil  of  olMciire  nu- 

on  Eanh,  oi  a  man  wilhanew  body.  Wheu 

brokan  planela  Juno.  Vaita,  Paltaa,  anil 
ier  ibiaa  Jupiter.  Iben  Saturn,  attd  then  tb<< 
Sidui.  Travelling  wilh  ihe  rapidity  of  n 
111,  Iheaoul.  on  it)  leparKiioii  Troni  thii  body, 
Ik  Deil  plane!  Man,  in  Soar  minotei  ant 
■      ■■         I  begin.  ■'       ■■ 


kwi  planeia,  five  hutidred  rean.  Again  de- 
ivM  in  twenty  minuiei.  Tony-iii  lecondi,  ni 
liTea  there  twelve  hundred  yenia;  rcsche" 
llf^-aii  minulea  thirty-nine  leniail',  whec!> 
o  laH  ihan  three  ihouHiid  jeata.  and  com 
planetary  eiialence,  in  our  ayatem.  afier  a 

the  tieorgiuia  Sidua,  wilh  a  life  of  five 
fMia. 

■yi  in  hii  preloce,  thai  Ihe  ailreiaely  mo- 
idea  of  Elemity  in  aiMrodo,  ia  reniiered  i(i- 
by  thii  hypolheiii,  and  ihe  peaaibility  thjii 
on  ita  Mparation  fnitn  ihia  planijary  body, 

ir,  BI  leait  aflbrdi  oae,  and  perbaf*  ihe  only 
nd  clear  view,  through  the  gala  of  death. 
tbor  alau  juiily  obaervei.  that  the  repidity  of 
ipuliion  ii  poeiiicely  necenary.  "  cotiiidering 
;ioui  diilante  of  the  planeii  from  each  oihi 
nea  ofa  cannon  tall,  which  iraveli  only  ■ 
pscea  in  a  wcond,  would  be  far  tfx>  alo' 
aoul  at  that  rale  would  require,  inatead  of 
Ilea,  full  thirieeii  year*  la.  reach  the  nearest 
d  aurh  a  paiiive  attd  iiialeH  tmveniiig  ihie 
f  of  apace  ia  highly  impiobabte." 
Dch  to  be  regretted  that  the  rancifiil  aulhur 
ie  ID  rscoUeci  Ihe  nature  of  hi>  doinga  during 
Tal  life  in  Mercury  and  Venui — ptrhapa.  ho 

■eem  perfeirily  unintelligible,  are  in  point  oi 

Irmct  the  Tolluwing  rurioua  Qronnlii  Persma 
itin  play,  by  an  Itnlion  writer  of  Ihe  levcii- 
iiitury,  on  the  eiplnid  of  Ignatiut  Loyuhi. 
■e  the  aoihor  acted  on  V-Mt  Quiiole'i  recoai. 


Two  Miliwry  Offican. 

Hooriah  General,  wilh  ariny. 
Mooridi  Officer. 

Mandicant  in  Ihadiiguiie  of  Igiultiu. 
Ignatiiii,  with  allendanta. 
Don  Sebaitian,  captain  of  Ihe  ihip  Victory. 
Menenger. 

Oviedu.  Patriaich  at  Abyninia. 
Adamai.  Emperor  of  AhyHinia. 
Eon  of  ihe  Emperor. 

b:vil  Genii  of  Europe.  Aaia,  Africa,  and  Ami 
Evil  Geniui  of  Spain,  aliernuiety  diiguiied 
jUljer  end  a  hermit. 
Familiar  Spirit  of  Martin  Lulher. 
Trumpeter  ef  Hell,  with  horn. 
Welfare  of  Ihe  Empire. 

Idolalry. 
Aiheiun. 
Ghoii. 

Adrian,  Regent  of  Spain. 
Uuke  of  Navarie,  with  army. 
Spaniih  Officer. 
Agebed,  wilh  companiona. 
Snria,  Chief  of  Bucceneeia. 
Qeneral  of  the  Spaniard!. 
Neptune. 

Prince  of  Csiti(lioDe. 
Aleiiio  Goniaga. 
Meaaenger  la  Ihe  Prioea. 
Fraocia  Xavier. 

King  of  Travancora.  wilh  tmy. 
Senof  the  King. 
King  of  the  Bagadn. 
Chocoa  of  Youlba.  aaaa 
of  Ihe  globe- 
Do.  of  Indian  Yoatfat- 

Troupa  of  Nereidi,  ajii 


from  tba  faot  qntriM* 


John  LighUbol,  the  divine,  in  hie  "  EkiriKlH.  or 
MiKaUanisChrietian  and  Jodaical,"  prinlcd  in  109, 
relate*  ihe  fbllowmg  cnrioaa  aneoiata  mpecting  Ihe 
power  of  a  murderar'e  conacience  : — 

■'Cranlliui.  the  Dentnarke  Hiilorian,  oa  be  balh 
many  delightKMne  pMHge*  of  narie,  au  ihia  eepeoially 
1  conld  not  but  roppyoutai  my  reading  of  ii,  wherein 
I  aee  God  juii,  end  murder  heavy.  One  wai  hired  far 
a  iumme  of  money  lo  mitrder  an  innocent  Ihna,  He 
doea  the  bloudy  fiict,  and  preeently  receive*  in  a  piirae 
hi*  wage*  of  iniquity.  A  heavy  puiee  of  gold  for  a 
while  make*  a  light  heart ;  hot  where  the  guiltinnaae 
gmne*  heavy  too,  the  gold  ie  worth  nothing.     At  lait 


judge 

for  hii  bloudy 

facL 

Hia  heart  and  eye*  are   both   eai 

downe,  ihe  one  aa 

farre  aa  hell,   whither  ih 

e   fnct 

had   lunke,  and 

oiher   to  the  earth,  whither  the 

bl.>ud.     lie  i> 

wearyofhii  own  life,  aic 

rewhile 

hewaiofanoih 

er'i. 

Heiie.hiipuneofgold 

ad  hired  him  lo 

hill 

iho  oiher)  about  hii  neck 

and  0 

ffera  it  lo  every 

he  meetl  e*  hii   reward. 

fhe   w 

oulJ   kill   him. 

At 

laat  hee  11  paid   in  hii  aw 

ecoin 

end  hire*  hii 

wherewith  he  himieir 

wa* 

hired.     And  10   periih  all 

luch,  wboie  feet  are  swin 

to  ihed  bloud,  and   he,  ihi 

t  atrikei  wiih  an  unlawful 

aword,  be  itnicken  with  ■ 

lawful 

oneagaine-" 

CamjKMd   iiptttdy  /•.i  Iht  GemlUimH'i  Magauue,  in  Ss^Kr^  Pearnm~lit  PatlTif  if  J,  J.  A 


&;. 


z:r^6r^,^rEi 


tait££=1 


=r^=r-f^B^ 


castle'a       .height,     Soft       mu  -  sic       grcetn     the 


e.ir, 


But 


L-Zizr. 


4» 


^E^^Ea;MH{s|;S^^;^s?;{ife^>^;ii^j 


^^ 


i 


ig^ 


their      de 


light,     A  -  •  me  -  •  lia    ii        not 


SH3E 


^ 


r: 


I 


"-5: — *~^5^^.irf 


^^ 


coHa  Toce. 


•      •    • 


.f: 


i 


5_J4_^: 


II. 


I|U«  upoa  ihe  trauqail  urav-e^ 

Amd  feel  the  zephyr's  play  \ 
A*i  mark,  amid  Che  {^einm*d  concavCf 

"n&e  naoon's  snblixner  ray* 
A*4  Crom  tho  fairy  castle's  height* 

Uit  to  the  atrain  so  eJU)«r  | 
■•t  lost  to  me  Is  their  delight, 

Amelia  la  not  here* 


L 


in. 


Perchance  upon  yon  orb,  her  look* 

In  rapture  may  be  cast  | 
'While  mnHin;:;  bj'  some  babbUn;gf  brook, 

l¥hieh  tcll5  licr  of  the  past  I— 
The  past:  -which,  in  an  honr  like  this. 

To  me  so  painful  proves  | 
Another  novr  may  share  her  bliss. 

And  rend  the  heart  that  love«% 
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REVIEW     OF    NEW    BOOKS. 


Thk  Parlor  Scrap  Book,  for  1838,  comprising  Fourteen  EngramngBt  with  Poetical  /ZZaufrafiom. 

Carey,  Lea,  and  Blanchard. 

A  beautiful  arrangoment  of  splendid  picturei,  tasteful  binding,  superior  typography,  and  poetry  of 
est  order.  Tbe  last  article  is  principally  furnished  by  our  fair  contributor.  Miss  Waterman,  wboaa  e 
as  truly  observed  in  the  preface  to  the  Scrap  Book,  has  recently  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Engl 
**  by  the  purity  of  sentiment  and  riaiveti  of  expression  which  characterise  her  pieces."  The  plates  f 
cxmsist  of  East  Indian  subjects,  and  are  deserving  of  considerable  praise.  "  Calcutta,  from  tbe  Gardi 
ia  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  that  ever  graced  an  annual's  page.  *'  The  View  at  Najibabed,"  pnm 
fine  eflfects  of  light  and  shade.  "  The  Mausoleum  at  Lucknoo,"  and  "  the  Mosque  in  the  Coiab 
well  executed  illustrations  of  interesting  subjects.  The  female  portraits  are  all  good— the  fioni 
"  The  Sisters"  is  from  one  of  Hayter's  delicious  crayon  studies,  and  thoae  acquainted  with  his  slyl 
assured  of  its  excellence.  "  Isa"  is  a  countenance  dangerous  to  look  upon,  lest  we  "  iall  in  love  wi 
sod  so  gaze  for  ever."  "  Medora"  is  painfully  true,  and  the  round,  voluptuous  face  of  **  BeatnosT 
excuses  the  wretched  drawing  of  the  figure.  "  Caroline,"  a  sunny  girl  with  golden  hair,  a  cor  • 
Torite,  and  has  drawn  some  beauteous  lines  from  Miss  Waterman,  from  whose  illustratian  we  shaO 
few  random  verses  of  more  than  usual  tenderness  and  truth. 


How  doth  the  tones  in  woman's  heart 
Vibrate  to  each  remember'd  word. 

Should  memory,  with  its  mystic  art. 
Strike  but  the  hidden  chord. 

How  linger  they  o'er  every  line 

A  loved  and  absent  friend  hath  traced. 

And  find,  within  their  bosom's  shrine. 
The  image  unerased. 

Oh!  like  a  string  of  silver  bells. 
Rung  by  the  ever  playful  wind. 


Does  love's  reciprocated  spells 
Make  music  in  the  mind. 

How  oft  'tis  woman's  bt  to  nurse 
A  wily  serpent  in  her  breast. 

Turning  life's  blessings  to  a  cane. 
An  adder  to  its  rest 

Yet  doth  its  clankless  fetters  clasp 
That  glittering  thing  of  love ;  and  li 

Till  broken  by  the  light'ning  grasp. 
It  mingles  with  the  dust. 


Pic  Nics  ;  or,  Legends,'  Tales,  and  Stories  of  Ireland.    Two  Volumes.    Philadelphia,  Canj 

1837. 

An  excellent  collection  of  "  ryghte  merrye"  tales— a  lump  of  pure  Milesian  humor,  redolent  o 
richest  vein  of  fun  and  whim.  The  Pic  Nics  are  by  various  authors,  and  first  appeared  in  one  of  i 
Magazines ;  their  collection  was  an  admirable  thought,  for  their  worthiness  deserves  every  possible 
publicity.  It  is  an  admirable  book  for  travellers— a  meal  of  light  and  pleasant  reading  may  be  fban 
tale,  and  many  of  the  stories  will  bear  a  second  perusal.  A  portion  of  *•  Paddy  Doyle's  Trip  to  i 
present  an  average  specimen  of  the  Pic  Nics. 

"  Is  your  name  Paddy  Doyle t"  sis  the  talla-faced  man. 

"  Yis,"  sis  I,  ••  what's  yer  will  o'  me  ?  My  name  is  Paddy  Doyle  of  Shandangin,  above  board,  ft 
that's  neyther  afeared  nor  ashamed  of  no  man."  I  spoke  big,  for  I  did'nt  like  the  cast  of  the  fellow 
thought  he  was  wanting  to  throw  the  gawmogue  over  me. 

"  I  don't  at  all  doubt  it,"  sis  he,  "  for  if  you  had  fear  or  shame  in  your  forred,  you  wouldn'tbe  afUu 
I   that  gantleman  yoiinder  on  the  flags/'  an'  he  pointed  wiih  his  finger  across  the  street. 

"None  of  yer  thricks  upon  thravellers,  my  gay  fellow,"  sis  I;  «  I  never  put  the  two  eyes  of  ra^ 
him  afore." 

"  Thai's  Mr.  Punch,  the  publican,  firom  MaUalane,"  sis  he, "  an  he  has  taken  out  a  decree  agin  ye 
of  four  pounds,  due  for  goods  sowld  and  delivered,  an'  I  must  seize  upon  the  whiskey." 
I  kept  a  stiflThoult  o'  the  horse's  head,  an'  Mr.  Punch  drew  near^ 
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**  Are  you  Mr.  Punch,  mr,**  im  I ;  for  I  didn't  know  him,  an*  taking  off  my  hat,  **  maybe  your  honor  would 
have  marcy  on  an  unfortunate  angiahore,  that  wouldn't  inieiKi  to  deaave  you  at  all,  at  all,  and  I'll  pray  ibr 
marcy  on  your  lowl,  an*  the  Mwlt  o'  the  aeven  ginerationa  that  left  you." 

Mr.  Punch  shook  hti  head. 

**  For  the  towla  of  all  your  nearest  and  dearest  relations,  your  gran'  father,  an'  gran'  mother,  your  uncle  an* 
auni,  your  brotben  and  siaceis,  the  iatber  that  reared  yon,  the  mother  that  bore  you,  an'  if  there  be  blot  or 
blame,  pain  or  punishment,  consequence  o'ounfessiun,  missing  o'  mass,  pinnance  unperibrmed,  or  freaks  o*  iblly 
on  their  sowls,  the  prayers  o*  the  poor  widdy,  (widower)  an'  the  blessing  of  the  orphans,  go  to  their  cumibrt  ibr 
ever  au'  ever,  an'  don't  be  the  ruinashun  of  an  industrious  man,  with  a  cabin  full  of  femul  grawls." 

Another  shake  o*  the  bead. 

**  The  blissing  o*  the  motherless  children  'iihin  an'  'ithout  ye,  aboTe  an'  below  ye,  over  an*  undher  ye,  lying 
an*  rising,  silting  an*  standing,  sleeping  and  waking,  eating  an  dhrinkiiig,  late  an'  airly,  dhrunken  an'  sober, 
an'  lei  go  the  ilhrop  o' whiskey  to  Jiliian  Murphy's  crathers." 

Here  Mr.  Punch  smiled,  which  made  me  think  I  softened  him  a  thrifle,  an*  thin  I  determined  to  stick  a  Ut- 
ile longer  to  the  blessed  litany  I  was  saying  for  him. 

"  The  hlessin*  o*  the  twelve  tribes,  the  twelve  patriarchs,  the  twelve  prophits,  the  twelve  apostles,  the  twelve 
martyrs,  an'  the  twelve  heavenly  signs  of  the  xodiac  on  your  seed  an*  breed,  an'  don't  dhrive  me  on  the  belly 
B*  the  high  road — Mr.  Punch  avourneen,  (beloved,)  by  taking  the  support  o'  the  heavy  femul  burthin  from 


Not  a  H-ord  from  the  Buddah. 

**  ril  take  all  the  bavery's  (breviaries)  in  Rome,  all  the  books  in  Father  Foley's  house,  the  holy  Batha 
Phadrig.  an'  the  wondherful  Rauigh  O'Reele  that  id  twist  the  mouth  o'  the  false  swearer  ««•<•  where  his  pole 
ihoiild  be,  that  I'll  pay  you  yer  money,  an'  ijon't  take  mo  short,  an'  that  death  mightn't  take  you  short." 

it  was  all  to  no  use  to  butter  Mr.  Punch  up;  if  I  prachod  a  sarmunt,  and  sold  a  high  mass  for  him,  I  couldn't 
mften  his  nayther,  an'  he  beckon'd  to  the  thief  o'  a  bailiflf,  who  wheeled  about  the  horse  an'  car;  an'  my  taste 
(/  whiskey  waa  taken  before  my  face,  and  lodged  in  his  coiisarns:  but  my  poor  baste  was  let  go.     I  laft 
Shaune  ai  the  ould  place,  and  strolled  into  the  city,  jest  to  look  at  the  Yalla  House.     I  was  quite  down-hearted, 
an*  looked  ibr  all  the  world  like  a  motherless  calf.     I  stood  on  Parliament-bridge,  an'  as  I  lancd  over  the  bat- 
tlements, it  rsn  into  my  head,  some  how  or  other,  to  dhrown  myself,  out  an  out,  but  the  height  u*  the  bridge 
made  me  afraid  of  breaking  my  nick  in  the  wather.     At  la^t.  1  turned  about  to  dhrive  away  wicked  thoughts, 
whin  I  saw  a  fine-looking  gentleman  coming  up  the  bridge ;  I  reu'lected  that  I  seen  him  in  the  morning,  whin 
i  took  out  the  permit. 
**  Now'it  the  time !"  sis  I,  "  that's  a  ganger ;  if  I  live,  on'  I'll  make  Mr.  Punch  sup  sorrow." 
I  up.  an'  off  with  ny  hat.  "  an',"  sis  I.  *'  would  it  be  the  will  of  yer  honor  to  let  a  poor  man  know  where 
he'd  be  likely  to  meet  a  gantlcman  o'  the  excise,  (excise.") 
**  I'm  shu|)crwi6er,  (supervisor.)  myself," sis  he,"  put  on  yer  hat,  poor  man." 

"Sur."  sis  I,  *'  don't  suspect  me  for  an  informer,  at  all,  nt  all;  my  Reed,  breed,  and  gineration  always  scorned 
die  like,  but  a  scoundhrel  in  Mulia  lane,  has  played  the  puck  with  me,  an'  I  want  a  little  revenge  on  him." 
*It'<  ail  nathral."  sis  he.  "  if  he  ill-used  ye." 

"He's  the  ruina^hon  of  myself,  an' nine  motherless  grawls;  an'  he  has,  at  this  blessed  minit  that  I  spake  to 
jf.  forty  gallons  o' whiskey,  in  his  back  house,  nnnonst  to  tHe  gauger." 

The  gentleman's  eye  glistened  with  delight. — "Come  along."  sis  he,  "  an'  if  we  make  a  sayshure,  I'll  give 
yoa  a  guinea  to  boot." 

"hmg  life  to  your  noble  honor,"  sis  I,  **  I  knew  yer  honor  looked  liked  some  grand  gontleman,  on',  p'rhaps, 
Jtr  honor  would  want  a  baste  to  remove  the  whiskey,  an*  I  have  a  snug  horse  an'  car  at  yer  honor's  service." 
My  hand  for  ye.  we  let  no  grwM  grow  undher  us,  till  we  come  to  the  right  place,  an'  I  had  Shaune  an*  the 
cir  ready  in  a  jiffy. 

The  whiskey  was  saised  an'  conveyed  into  my  car :  an'  as  we  came  down  towards  the  guard-house,  the 
ikaperwiser  slipt  the  guinea  into  my  fist. 
'*  You  desarve  it."  sis  he,  "  an  here's  a  crown  to  dhrink  the  king's  health,  besides." 

**  O,  you're  ihe  jewel  of  a  gentleman,"  sis  I,  "  long  life  and  good  luck  to  your  noble  honor—  wheep  Shaune — '' 
M'l  turned  up  Blarney-lane.    The  gantleman  turned  on  his  heel — 
**Thi8  is  our  way,  over  the  bridge."  sis  he. 
"But  this  is  my  way  up  the  hill,  Sur,"  sis  I, — **  wheep,  Shaune." 

The  gantleman  got  into  a  high  paspion,  an'  collared  me.  **  Fair  and  easy,  ma  boohil,"  sis  I,  "  that's  my 
whiskey,  an*  here's  my  permit,  an,  if  I  hear  another  word  coming  out  o'  your  ugly  mouth,  I'll  get  npoueo* 
tfltm  thripc- women  below,  to  cool  your  coiirnge  in  the  river." 

But  for  all  that,  he  throttled  me  still,  an*  flung  a  hawk's  eye  round  for  a  constable.  A  crowd  o*  brogue- 
■akcrs  an'thripe-women  now  gathered  around  us. 

*  Jack  Begiy."  sis  u  fat  thripe- woman,  to  a  big  brogue-maker,  **  Jack  Begly,  have  ye  the  spirit  o*  a  man  to  stand 
on  yer  two  pmn  there,  an'  see  a  black-guard  guogir  throttle  any  fellow-christian." 

**  Let  us  have  at  him.  Poll  Dooly,  the  squinting  thief,"  sis  another  fiene  vimgo.  brandishing  a  large  thripe, 
in*  before  ye  oMild  say  Jack  Robinson,  he  received  a  fihower  of  ihripes  right  in  his  face. 

The  Rogers  at  the  guard  house,  hearing  the  row.  rushed  out  to  see  the  sport,  on'  while  the  thripe- women 

an'  brogue-makers  were  busy  amuHing  themselves  wid  Ihe  guager,  I  slipt  awny  the  car  as  quietly  as  possible, 

an*  whipi  Shaune  to  the  top  of  his  speed,  up  Blarney-lane.     Stopping  for  a  minit  to  breihe  the  horse,  I  heard 

bslow,  at  the  disionce  of  h^lf  a  mile,  the  roar  o'  the  ihiipe- women — the  clash  o'  the  sodgers'  bagnits.  an'  the 

Tattling  o'  the  stones  along  the  frthreet.     While  hundreds  came  rushing  agin  me  to  the  bottom  of  Blamey-lane, 

Iwas  clearing  out  at  the  top  of  it.  an'  laving  iill  the  fun  behind  me.    From  that  day  to  this.  I  never  inthered 

Csrk— >nor,  if  1  can  help  it,  will  I  ever  again,  till  the  dsy  o*  my  death.    An'  wishing  you  long  life  an'  proa- 

pwity, 

1  remain  your  humble  servant. 

For  Paddy  Dotle, 


3S& 
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Poems.    By  I.  C.  Pray.    Boston,  Weeks,  Jordan  dc  Ca  1837* 

Mr.  Pnjr  poeienee  die  umiel  qoaatitjr  of  veraifyin^  power,  and  haa  produced  a  few  good  and  creditab 
pDMBs.  But  there  »  oeeashmally  a  afiffhem  of  erprenion  and  defection  in  the  rhythmical  arrangement  lb 
mA\y  mars  the  beauty,  and  exhibit!  a  lack  of  poliih  neceenryjo  poetical  effect.  Thia  is  more  likely  ih«  reai 
of  carelessness  than  any  deficiency  in  musical  taste.   We  aubmit  a  couple  of  sonnets  to  the  leader'a  jodcmai 


I. 

Faie  fill*  I  loye— ^et  shoold  not  speak  the  word. 

For  I  have  long  been  wedded  to  another: 
Jffy  heart's  deep  filings  only  nay  be  stirred 

To  muse  on  thee  as  though  I  were  thy  brother. 
May  all  thy  thoughts  arise  from  happiness — 

Thy  life  flow  on  like  some  bright,  sparkling  river, 
A5d  every  change  be  made  thy  soul  lo  bless  .*— 

May  sunshine  be  aromid  thy  path-way  ever. 
Know  that  there  is,  in  this  wide  world  of  care, 

One  who  would  hear  that  thou  dost  live  in  plea- 

,        sure, 

One  who  ^xnzld  deem  thy  friendship  life's  best 
treasure, 
And  gaining  that  would  never  know  Despair. 

Fair  girl,  farewell!    The  affections  which  I  feel 

Words  cannot  speak — nor  dares  my  pen  reveal. 


n. 

The  flower  thou  twinedac  *Bid  thy  traaaee,  giil. 

Has  faded  since  the  night's  adTanca  o^er  earth. 
And  now,  around  thy  brow,  hangs  each  fair  mi). 

As  it  were  ^ont  to  shade  thine  eyea  of  mirth, 
Decked    by  no   ornament   save   thine  own  bri^ 
face, 

Which  like  the  marble  glows  with  light  diviM^ 
Gladdened  by  dimples  which  the  blushes  trace. 

As  shadows  glide  'mid  clusters  of  the  vine. 
Thy  laughing  eyo4  are  ministers  to  me. 

And  as  I  gaze  upon  their  midnight  Uark, 
The  stars  of  love  seem  'mid  their  gloom  to  be 

Bringing  my  days  of  early  lovehood  back. 
The  flower  may  fade,  hut  in  my  memory's  weU, 
Thy  lace,  dear  girl,  as  now,  ibr  ever  mora  shal 
dwell. 


The  Aretuusa.     A  Naval  Story.    By  Capt.  Chamier,  R.  N.,  Author  of  "  Ben  Brace''  **  lift  of  a  Smimr  ♦ 

Two  Vulumes.     Carey  &  llart. 

Captain  Chamier,  if  wc  are  right  in  our  recollections,  was  originally  employed  in  modifying  and  imprevifl 
the  style  of  Coptain  Marryatt.  in  the  very  ouisei  of  the  literary  career  of  the  author  of  '*  Peter  Simple." 
law  suit  was  sustained  ibr  the  half  of  the  pruflts  of  the  securid  cdiiion  of  Marryaii's  Hrst  novel,  which, 
Chamier  asserted,  was  refused  by  the  bookseller  till  it  had  passed  thruigh  his  purif>ing  hands.  lie  received  b 
of  the  piirolmse-money  of  the  first  edition  for  his  trouble,  aud  obtAined  a  verdict  in  a  ouurt  uf  law  fai 
moiety  of  the  proceeds  of  the  future  sale.  The  pupil  has  long  ago  gone  ahead  of  his  master,  and  the  pi 
ceptor  has  been  proud  to  imitate  the  prowess  of  his  pupil.  **  Ben  Brace,"  and  "The  Life  of  a  Sailor,**  s 
but  poor  comparisons  to  **  Jacob  FaithfuP  and  the  **  Naval  Officer,"  but  Chamier  has  latterly  improved.  **T 
Arethusa"  is  a  good  nautical  tale,  well  told,  with  more  novelty  and  interest  than  we  imagined  oould 
crowded  into  any  salt  water  history,  afier  the  mioieioiMi  sea-e weepings  of  the  last  twenty  years.  The  liire 
of  the  Tribune  is  well  related,  and  the  situation  of  the  survivors  in  the  tops  of  iho  sunken  vesael  ia  wt 
hnagined  and  beanttfully  described.  The  affair  with  the  pirate  is  graphically  portrayed,  and  the  liofnl 
scenes  at  Jamaica,  exhibiting  the  potency  of  **  Yellow  Jack,"  are  depicted  with  a  vividness  and  lorcall 
almost  insure  a  belief  uf  their  reality.  If  the  events  connected  with  the  Shark  receiving  ship,  have  any  in 
daliao  in  truifa.  the  scoondrols  pmctiaing  them  have  an  equal  right  to  the  halter  of  the  executioner  walk  t 
midnight,  assassin  and  the  pirate  of  the  lonely  seas. 

**  The  Arethusa**  is  a  first-rate  production,  by  a  second-rate  author.  Captain  Chamier  has  laid  himaelf  i 
dcr  heavy  obligations  to  James's  Naval  History  of  England.  The  cutting^out  of  the  Ilormione,  by  Ca|rii 
Hamilton ;  the  sea  fight  between  the  Arethusa  and  the  Didon,  the  affair  with  the  Flouila,  and  even  tiiei 
pimiscd  wrpck  of  the  Tribune  ore  all  borrowed,  in  detail,  from  the  above  work.  The  hero  of  the  story  i 
human  iraprubability ;  there  in  no  caut«  developed  to  work  the  miraculous  change  in  his  character  ti 
ensues  during  his  first  voyage.  There  is  not  sufficient  connexion  l>etween  the  first  and  ser-ood  volume.  1 
loave  the  hero  a  lying,  thieving,  money-loving  midshipman,  (an  anomaly,  we  bolieve.)  and  then  auddoi 
meet  with  him  in  the  characicr  of  Captain  of  the  crack  frigate  of  the  day. 

It  is  laughoble  to  observe  the  certainty  of  failure  that  attends  the  efforts  of  all  Europeans  to  depict  «i 

the  common  place  varieties  of  American  cbamcler.    Jonathan  Corncob,  a  Virginian  planter,  is  a  aliw 

compound  of  a  Green  Mountain  boy  and  a  Mississippi  boatman  ;  his  good- hearted ness  and  love  of  liberty  aoa 

what  reconcile  ub  to  the  caricature,  but  tbe  gaUanl  CapXaixv  m\i«i  know  little  of  the  Old  Dominkm  If 
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irasgiiMs  that  one  of  her  eons  could,  under  «ny  circumittneee,  be  caught  by  the  puerilitee  of  Weaxe]»  aiul  the 
ftale  and  A^rred  conceit  of  the  liur»e  marines. 
Hie  following  extract  »  humoruua*  and  worth  pcrual. 

The  captain  of  the  crafi  waa  a  rongh,  hard  featured,  short,  alout  iioilor — all  open  and  above  board ;  a  iimb 
who  never  Mid  a  civil  ibing  by  accident,  and  never  waa  known  by  any  chance  to  coincide  in  opinion  with 
tfaoae  who  eichanged  a  word  wiih  him.  Comoub,  who  reliiiy  loved  hit  doughter  with  much  Dfl'ertion,  wm 
DOW  in  eiquiaite  spirits  at  the  thought  of  again  seeing  her.  The  mate  of  the  vessel  had  pronounced  the  wind 
u  sure  to  last,  and  calculated  that  by  i>uiw«t  on  ihe  morrow  the  Mary  llenderstm  would  be  safe  enough  at 
Portsmouth.  The  craft  was  under  weigh,  the  tails  jet  and  trimmed,  when  Corncob,  unable  to  nestiain  his 
frelings^  said  to  the  captain, 

**  Well,  I  calculate  now^l  my  caree  are  at  an  end,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  see  my  daughter  at  Pornmonth." 

'*Tiien,  old  boy,"  aaid  the  captain,  "  you  calculate  wrong:  you  won't  be  at  Portsmouth  thia  week  to  come ; 
and  as  fur  your  cares,  you'll  h«ve  a  ciirgo  of  i  hem  before  yon  land." 

"I eipeot,  capuin,  you're  one  of  Jub's  comrortera,"  replied  the  American.  **  Why,  your  mate  there,  who 
ntms  lo  know  as  much  of  the  clouds  as  if  he  made  them,  guesses  this  wind  will  Issi." 

**1  gucaa  he's  wiung  now,  fur  he  never  was  right,  and  that  we  shall  havo  the  wind  fuul  before  long." 

"Well,"  aaid  the  Yankee,  **  I  eipect  one  of  these  days  i  shall  get  to  my  journey  s  end." 

**  Just  the  ooairary,"  said  the  captain ;  "  tor  you'll  never  be  there  till  you  die — and  then  you  bare  goC  a 
joaruey  of  eiemily  beiure  you.  so  will  never  get  to  the  end." 

"  Well,  i  expect  you  are  a  particular  pleasant  fellow,"  said  Corncob^  **  and  most  know  the  gimner  of  the 
Arethusa." 

"  Wrung  again — never  heard  of  him.'* 

« I  think,"  aaid  the  mate,  **  we  had  better  get  a  pull  of  the  weathe^bncefl,  for  ilie  wind's  coming  iurllier 

"Just  the  contrary,"  said  the  captain:  "  the  wind's  ooming  f>rwards.  and  the  yards  are  too  fine." 
"  I  cmlculatc,  male."  said  Cornciih,  "  that  your  captain,  there,  is  like  a  Maryland  pig:  if  you  want  him  to  go 
(me  way.  you  roust  pull  him  iho  uihcr." 

"  lie  wuii'i  agree  to  ihai.  I'll  he  Ituurid,"  replied  the  mnte:  "  for  ever  since  I'vcsoilctl  with  him  he  has  never 
once  agreed  wiiti  me  on  any  quoflioii.  lie  fell  overboard  one  day,  and  I  got  in  Ihe  boat  and  picked  him  up; 
and  uhen  I  thought  I  would  Miy  mjmeiliini;  lo  romfirt  hiin.  by  ri-markiiig  that  boats  were  bUiued  inventions, 
or  el*o  he  mutt  have  bi»tii  (ipiMiKMi. — *  JiHt  the  roinrary,'  haul  he, '  f»r  if  it  li;nl  not  bofii  for  a  bout,  I  never 
ihouid  have  been  on  IhkihI  tiic  cr.ifi.  and  ih(*ri-rire  never  could  have  tiimldiil  uvcrboard'  " 

"Well,  then,"  tiuid  Ji»n:iihun,  **  I  krtow  my  niiin.  and  I  et^KCi  I'll  get  liiin  to  rigrco  wiih  me." 

"Not  you!"  n-plicil  ihc  m-itc.  **  I  icll  )oii,  if  you  ttwore  you  saw  a  g!i(Mt  us  wlhic  as  biiovv,  he'd  swear  he 
nwitsUs  but  thai  it  \mi?(  uh  blm-k  m  ihi;  (IcmI." 

In  ihc  evening,  the  caplain  and  (N*nirob  were  down  in  the  cabin.  The  »nry  f)1(I  American  dcsrantcd  upon 
the  danger  of  »mobing  lielow  :  **  Jiibi  the  (omrary,"  (*iime  out^-nnd  wi'h  il  Jtiiixihan't*  pi;)C.  Rnm  wan  "tar- 
Mnufiruhbiith;"— >the  capi:iiii  h:id  nothing  clfC,  swearing  it  Uiis  ihe  be.tl  litpior  (»f  Itfo;  and  Corncob,  now 
Ruling  him>eif  quiic  at  hm  CA^e,  \niiU'i'.  nv^iiy  heartily  and  s'.vuUoixcd  lur^c  {Hiiuliuiir,  merely,  aa  licbuid,  to  try 
>od  btcuine  a  ciMivrrt  lo  ilie  (-apiiiin'ii  O|)inion. 

"There's  a  vc-sftl  ^landing  uiicr  uh.  6ir/'  said  the  mate;  "i^Iin'M  right  astern  and  under  a  crowd  of  sail :  sho 
k^hiTery  like  a  privaicer." 

"Pnvaieer  .'"  raid  the  captain;  "  why  it's  n  light  collier  lioiind  tu  the  northward." 

"I  think,  »aid  the  maie,  **  ue  had  l>ciier  edge  lowardK  the  hhorc,  Hir,  and  clop  on  a  liulc  m'»rc  »i»il  " 

"Just  the  cuntrary,"  uid  the  capliiiii:  "  1  bhall  fehortcii  sail  oikI  let  him  come  up.  and  thin  wv  can  keep 
oOBptny  tiigether."  * 

*Igue»i  you  will  keep  company  with  him  longer  than  you  like,  captain."  «iitl  Corncob. 

"I  calculate  I  aba'n't.  Mr.  Yankee,"  replied  the  bear ;  **  fi»r  when  I  am  tired  of  his  comftany,  I  shall  leave 
Us  to  himielf " 

It  was  a  moonlight  night,  the  weather  Itcautifully  line,  and  the  f  mr  or  five  men  who  composed  the  crew  of 
^  Mary  Henderson  had  not  gone  to  bed.  The  male  asked  them  all  their  opinions,  and  every  one  seemed 
h^Md  10  fear  she  might  be  a  French  privateer,  who  had  stood  acrnsa  the  Channel  to  pick  up  any  vessel  dia- 
Itari  to  make  a  run  of  it,  or  which  aii^iht  havo  been  separated  from  a  honieward*lx>nnil  convoy,  and  sneaked 
^ikiog*ahore  to  avokl  such  tnirudeis  upon  commerce  a^  thoMC  vessels  were  known  to  he.  She  came  op  faat, 
Mihe  ante  was  about  lo  make  aoroe  remark,  when  Jonathan  took  him  anide  and  said.  **Now,  mate,  you 
■9  ha  a  very  good  aailor,  and  know  a  Imnpe-mnrine  from  a  siuflld  alligator;  but  1  guess  you  don't  know  how 
feamaga  that  man:  what  do  you  want  done?" 

*  Why  to  edge  in  shore,  to  be  sure,  and  see  if  ihnt  vesviel  in  chasing  oa  or  not  If  she  is,  she  will  alter  hor 
tMiia  afrer  as:  if  not,  why  all  the  better — Khe  will  go  her  course,  and  we  oura." 

"I  eafteulate,'*  said  Corncob  to  the  captain.  **  that  the  veaiel  usiem  would  junt  sail  round  your  dumper,  for 
iWi  got  "a  lighter  breeze,  but  she's  coming  up  fasi." 

*iasi  the  contrary."  replied  the  ca|ituin;  fi>r  she's  got  a  roach  stronger  breeze,  and  does  not  gain  an  inch 
mm  ua." 

"You  will  get  a  stronger  breexe  if  you  utand  firther  out  lo  kcu:  tlin  wind  is  alway^want  along-shore." 

"Keep  her  three  or  liiur  \mu\h  in  ^hore."  said  the  captain  to  ihe  roan  at  the  helm:  "ii'ii  blowing  h:ilf  a  hur- 
llctne  there,  aiid  we  shall  go  along  ihe  q nicker." 

No  sooner  was  this  done,  then  the  veH«el  aHtern  seemed  to  alter  her  oppcaranre.  She  was  a  Inceer,  with  her 
Mibon  each  Hide,  going  hefiira  the  wiml,  and.  with  the  main-tnivsoil  fct.  Koemed  licfore  a  small  sneaking 
Wig;  now  ahe  altered  her  coarse,  irimsMtl  her  sails  on  the  larboard  tack,  and  steered  three  poinu  nigher  than 
Ibe  Mary  Ilendemon,  in  order  to  cut  her  otf 

- 1  think  there's  no  doubt  m»w  what  she  ia."  raid  the  mate.  ••  If  that's  not  a  French  privateer,  and  we  are 
tttprisnnem  belbre  midnight,  there's  no  cwivasa  in  a  fureiup^ail !" 

**  Nw  ii  m  CawaoMt  Bay  fkhing-boai,*'  aoM  the  obsiinato  captain ;  **  and  befom  m\diA%V\  "m^  iba.^  >nM>i«  « 
M  of  firii  iu  tapper.' 


,  (» 
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"It  will  be  ft  dUh  of  French  louls,  then/'  wid  ihe  mate. 

"  — Mixed  up,  I  calcuUte,*'  mid  Corncob.  *'  with  8oroe  fiih^sauce  from  Dieppe.*' 

The  skipper  won  became  a  little  anxioua:  his  obttinaey,  however,  did  not  give  way  •>  the  privftlNrcBi 
up.     A  shot  whizzed  over  his  head. 

"  We  had  better,"  said  the  mate,  **  heave  to  at  once :  we  can  never  escape,  and  we  ihall  only  fet  the  mi 
kiUed." 

'*  Just  the  contrary,"  said  the  captain  :  **  wo  will  carry  more  sail,  edge  in-shore,  and  if  we  tan,  nm  tkacni 
high  and  dry.  He  won't  like  getting  too  close  to  Plymouth  ;  for  he  might  find  a  maihof  war  oulnde  of  hiai^ 
morrow,  and  the  more  he  fires  the  greater  risk  will  he  himself  run." 

"  Then  he'll  run  alongside  of  us  and  board  us,"  said  the  mate. 

**  Just  the  contrary,"  answered  the  captain  ;  **  for  he'll  try  and  sink  us." 

**  Well,"  said  Corncob,  giving  a  sigh,  *•  settle  it  amongst  yourselves ;  I  guets  he  dare  not  touch  ft  hur  «a  ^ 
head,  or  he'll  have  Congress  at  him  in  a  moment ;— he'll  know  me  for  an  AmerlcaiS" 

"He'll  know  yon  for  no  luch  thing ;  and  being  an  old  man,  he  will  make  you  sweep  hk  dceka  mnQ  he|M 
into  harbor ;  and  then  you  will  grin  through  the  bars  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us."  \ 

The  old  obstinate  pig,  as  Corncob  called  the  captain,  was,  with  all  his  faults,  a  brave  aeamao.  He  smii 
danger,  and  he  made  the  best  use  of  the  Mary  Henderion's  sails  to  avoid  a  prison  ;  he  made  a  good  calcaUa 
as  to  the  probable  behavior  of  the  privateer; — firing  guns  would  only  alarm  the  coast,  and  geiiiogloo  clai» 
shore  might  get  the  vessel  becalmed  { — and  although  he  coniradicied  every  thing  which  waasaid.he  silM  j 
every  thing  a  seaman  could  do  to  save  his  vessel.  He  had  neared  the  land  considerably ;  indeed,  sohA  i 
io,  that  a  long  point  was  now  seen  on  the  starboard  bow  :  the  privateer  was  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half  diM^  j 
and  appeared  a  little  baffled  by  the  wind.  The  breeze  had  died  away  considerably  with  the  Mary  UcotlcBlii 
but  for  some  few  minutes  she  reemed  to  hold  her  ovin. 

A  light  now  appeared,  uhich  grew  soon  into  a  largo  fire,  blazing  beautifully  in  the  clear  night  Abo(W 
was  seen  in  another  direction.  The  privateer,  almost  immediately  horo  round  up,  and  stood  out  to  sea;  nkikl 
the  Mary  Hcndermn  hnvc-lo  close  in-shore.  again^l  which  the  ripple  of  the  water  as  it  broke  on  Ihe  beack  «■ 
plainly  discernible.  There  sho  remained  until  tho  privateer  was  uut  of  sig!it,  when  she  again  made  nil,  nd 
taking  a  fresh  fair  breeze,  anchored  in  safety  at  the  Moiherbank. 


Fielding  ;  on,  Society.    By  ike  Author  of  Tremmne  and  De  Yen.    Three  Volumes.    Carey  A  Hut 

SECOND  NOTICE. 

Wo  have  been  so  delighted  by  a  second  perusal  of  the  above  work,  that  we  have  resolved  incontinaHlf 
to  inflict  a  second  notice  upon  our  readers.     Yet  our  remarks  must  necessarily  be  short ;  the  most  eiteiviw 
homily  could  not  convey  an  honest  notion  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Ward's  production — and  we  are  compelM  » 
admit  that  a  few  stray  quotations  afford  no  better  guide  to  the  glorious  beauty  of  the  whole  than  the  sight oi 
a  few  chips  and  splinters  can  depict  the  wonders  of  a  line-ofbattlo  ship.     We  confess  a  moastroos  paitisUty 
to  Ihe  style  of  the  work — to  the  embodiment  of  the  practical  experiences  of  the  world  hng,  with  the  spiriiabQf 
of  the  sage.     A  steady  perusal  of  our  author's  pages  will  do  more  to  enlighten  tho  mind  of  the  porvnnithal^ 
twelve  months  jostling  amid  the  villanies  of  the  world,  or  twelve  years*  study  of  the  musty  philosophiea  (** 
the  ancient  schools.     We  subjoin  a  few  more  extracts,  but  again  request  our  readers  to  observe  that  a  kno^' 
ledge  of  the  beauties  of  the  work  can  only  be  obtained  by  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  whole. 

At  this  moment  a  gentleman  (if  he  was  one)  passed,  who  seemed  tho  very  personification  of  the  abtMf^T 
genteel.     He  was  well  made,  but  his  coat,  which  had  more  dust  than  nap  upon  it.  seemingly  because  to  tf  ^^ 
would  certainly  be  to  rent  it,  was  buttoned  cKwe  from  the  bottom  to  the  chin,  as  if  to  leave  in  doubt  theqi 
tion,  whether  his  shirt  was  clean,  or  wheiher  he  had  any  shirt  at  all.     A  much  worn  hat  and  trowsen  o 
pleted  the  costume  of  a  man  seemingly  abandoned  by  the  world.     Yet  there  was  a  fire  in  his  eye  whieb 
looked  as  if  it  could  not  be  quenched.    He  walked  with  a  firm  step  and  an  erect  body,  though,  as  he  uw 
Gorewell,  he  turned  his  head  away,  not  as  in  fear,  but  as  if  he  hinueif  wished  to  avoid  being  accoatei.    A 
tinge  of  red  also  mounted  into  his  sallow  check  w  he  did  it.     We  watched  him  out  of  sight,  when  GoraweD, 
with  some  corapaFsion,  exclaimed — '*  You  will  scarcely  believe  that  that  person  was  born  to  a  handsome  ens> 
petence,  and  might  even  now  bo  comfortable  if  he  pleased.     He  has  had  en  excellent  education,  and  haathe 
brightest  parts.     He  was  my  schoolfellow^  hut  I  knew  ho  would  never  forgive  me  if  I  had  noticed  him  in 
company.    He  is  now  taking  his  solitary  walk; — probably  the  only  dinner  he  will  have:  yet  if  he  had  five 
guineas  in  his  pocket,  he  wuuld  spend  them  in  a  hot  supper  and  punch,  in  the  garret  he  inhabits,  with  half 
a  dozen  vagabonds  like  himself." 

"  Is  this  your  man  of  education  and  parts  V*  cried  Ciheredge. 

**  Kven  su,"  answerc<l  Gorewell ;  **  he  might  have  made  his  fi>rtune  over  and  over  again  by  them.  Ilia 
conversaiion  is  so  delightful,  if  he  pleases;  his  mind  teems  with  su  many  original  and  acquired  ideas;  hii 
classical  knowledge  and  tasto  are  so  good,  and  his  mode  of  communicoting  himself  so  clear,  that  the  rich  Lofd 
8.  once  gave  him  his  table  and  30QL  a-year»  not  as  tutor,  but  merely  as  a  conveiaational  coropanian  to  hii 


son." 


**  What  couM  have  made  him  forfeit  itf*  was  asked. 

"  Idleness !"  replied  Gorewell,  **  sheer  and  aenuial  idleneai.  or  rather  indolence ;  to  aay  noihiiif  of  a  hnficd 
of  the  smallest  restraint,  amounting  almost  to  insanity.  The  ofler  of  Lord  S.  waa,  of  all  other  thinp  that  eoaU 
beMlbim,  what  h9  wn  most  fit  fur,  and  we  thaioshi  ivou&d  noiil  Vika.    Thn  moment  he  |0C  it  ho  dnopod* 
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kenne  impatient,  restlen.  and  jealoat;  a  bore  to  himself  and  every  body  else,  particalarly  his  pupil.  The 
nUe  was  eicellent.  the  company  good ;  yet  would  he  to  yield  to  his  crapuleocy  and  love  of  licence,  that  he 
ntufal  treat  low  coftipanions  with  cheeie  and  porter  at  a  neighboring  public-house.  Meantime  he  seemed  to 
kve  forgotten  the  condition  of  his  service— conversation ;  for  his  young  charge  scarcely  ever  got  a  word 
fnm  him.  Yet  he  rode  and  walked  by  himself  a  great  deal.  When  remonstrated  with  upon  this,  he  said  he 
W  not  anld  himself;  and  his  indignation,  of  which  he  had  a  fair  portion,  kindling,  he  threw  op  his  office, — 
bJ  behold  him  here  V* 

"  Did  he  take  to  nothing  else  t"  asked  Etheredge.    **  Did  want  drive  him  to  nothing  V 

"  Yes !  to  enlist." 

-  Enlist  r 

"  Even  so,  and  it  was  then  perhaps  that  he  received  the  best  letison  he  ever  had.  from  the  restraints  that 
ftre  imposed  upon  him,*  and  he  would  have  deserted,  and  probably  been  shot,  but  for  another  extraordinary 
iicumsiance." 

*  Pray  let  us  have  it*' 

"  He  was  sentry  at  an  inn-door  where  his  officers  were  quartered.  They  were  literary,  and  their  wine 
lide  them  talk  of  Anacreon.  There  was  a  dispute  about  a  pnsiage  which  they  could  not  settle.  His  cap* 
lia  said  he  would  call  up  un^  who  knew  mure  about  it  than  all  of  them  put  together ;  and,  to  their  astonish- 
lent,  he  sent  for  the  sentry,  who  explained  it  with  ease.  To  end  a  long  aiory,  thoy  asked  hid  history,  and 
KMigh  he  did  not  deserve  it.  clubbed  interest  and  puntcs  to  obtain  his  discharge." 

**  Wonders  will  never  cease,*'  wo  exclaimed. 

*'The  greatest  is  to  come,'*  replied  Gorewell:  "  for  expostulating  with  him  as  a  friend,  and  willing  to  save 
iiD  if  1  ooiild,  I  proposed  the  fairest  undertakings  to  him.  all  of  which  he  eluded ;  till  thinking  it  might  arise 
tNn  want  of  present  relief.  I  named  a  sum,  not  inconsiderable  for  me.  which  I  told  him  1  would  hold  at  his 
vvice.  His  answer  was  memorable :  *'  Keep  your  money ;  I  will  not  swindle  you ;  which  I  should  do  if  I 
ok  it,  knowing  that  my  grossness  and  folly  are  incurable,  and  it  would  therefore  be  thrown  away.**  How 
)  baa  lived  since,  I  know  not ;  but  it  ia  not  a  bad  maxim  to  let  people,  if  they  must  go  to  the  devil*  do  it  in 
sir  own  way." 

The  pimctical  Paley  was  right,  when  he  said  that  a  wife  without  power  or  disposition  to  difier  with  her 
jaband  **  must  be  something  very  flat'* 

Paley  might  have  changed  his  opinion  if  hit  meek  helpmate  had  been  like  the  Countess  of  E.,  whoae  go- 
rnment  of  her  husband,  however,  only  proceeded  from  fondness:  so  at  least  it  was  said.  Whether  the  £Iarl 
3Ught  ao,  it  is  nut  for  me  to  decide ;  it  is  certain  it  sometimes  CMt  him  dear;  and  when  he  profeased,  as 
lOQg  diaputing  divines  he  sometiiheii  did,  hisdisbelief  of  iPyw  Wdi^  all  thought  him  sincere.  My  business, 
•wever,  ia  with  his  raarned  life,  and  the  various  lessons  it  afforded  me  as  a  candidate  for  marriage  msrselfl 
ly  6fit  was  occatiioood  by  a  meawge  sent  him  at  a  dinner,  by  her  own  luotraan,  who  delivered  it  aloud ; 
My  lord,  r^y  laily  desires  you  will  not  drink  so  much  champagne,  as  it  disagrees  with  you."  My  next  arose 
om  ftooiher  message  in  another  place,  requesting  his  Lordship  viould  not  lean  hia  head  against  a  wall,  as  it 
■a  cold,  and  he  had  so  little  hair.  My  third  occurred  on  a  race-ground,  where  the  Earl,  who  sometimes 
led  lo  be  without  his  hat,  had  purposely  taken  it  off  A  footman  was  immediately  despatched,  not  only  de- 
ring  my  lord  to  put  his  hat  on,  but  with  orders  to  put  it  on  for  him  if  he  refused.  Whether  all  these  things 
Id  with  him,  as  indicative  of  the  best  of  wives,  as  all  her  family  called  her,  I  know  not;  but  when  she  died, 
•  •scape  from  thraldom  manifested  iuwlf  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken.  It  seems  there  was  a  bed-chamber 
idi  yellow  hangings,  which  he  particularly  wished  to  inhabit,  and  which  she  particularly  resolved  not  to 
low  him.  This  went  on  for  two  years ;  and  the  first,  indeed  only  words  he  uttered  when  her  death  was  an- 
imneed,  were,  **  I  will  sleep  in  the  yellow  room  to-night*' 

One  of  his  repartees  1  must  relate,  as  it  belongs  to  our  subject  As  a  military  man,  twice  wounded,  our 
itrioCic  members  had  the  grace  actually,  though  in  time  of  peace,  to  place  him  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table. 
at  this  gave  great  ofllence  to  a  topping  tradeaman,  a  corn-merchant  of  the  town,  who  was  reckoned,  and  indeed 
nblished  by  hinuelf,  as  a  twiftitythousand-poupd  noan.  In  abort,  there  was  a  sort  of  rivalry  between  him 
■d  th«  Captain  (as  he  was  called,  though  only  a  Lientenant)  The  Captain,  not  unnaturally,  did  not  olyect 
I  bear  of  '*  the  battles,  sieges,  ibrtunes  he  had  pas^ted,**  and  which  his  club,  out  of  sheer  kindness,  were  often 
pi  of  drawing  from  him.  This  displeased  the  corn-merchant,  who  used  to  say,  brutally  enough,  **  there  were 
hw hundred  as  good  as  ho;  and  as  he  had  been  paid  for  his  services,  there  was  no  merit**  "  All  in  this 
MMd,"  he  once  added,  looking  round  for  applause,  **  have  contributed  to  your  support  by  the  t  As  they  have 
aid,  and  you  have  only  done  your  duty.'*  The  good  feeling  of  most  of  the  members  was  shocked;  but  the 
Sipttiin,  with  great  coolness,  pulling  out  a  farthing  from  some  copper  in  his  pocket  presented  it  to  the  com- 
iMchant  **  There,  sir,**  said  he,  *'  you  have  said  this  so  often,  that  1  am  resolved  it  shall  no  longer  be  a  bur- 
bM  lo  you ;  and  as  this  is  about  the  proportion  of  my  reward  (if,  indeed,  it  is  not  a  great  deal  more,)  that  you 
nva  bad  to  supply.  I  request  that  from  henceforward  we  may  be  quits  as  to  mbney,  and  that  1  may  have  the 
Insure  to  think  I  have  aerved  you  for  nothing.* 


tt 


"Sawney  Bean,*'  said  Mr.  Campbell,  "  was  a  robber,  and  a  murderer,  (by  many  thought  to  be  the  devil  him- 
ell^)  who  lived  several  years  in  a  cave  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Ireland.*' 

'*  When  r*  cried  several  voices. 

**  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,"  replied  Mr.  Campbell ;  "  but  in  what  year  I  have  forgotten. 
Certain  it  is,  he  waa  a  cannibal  as  well  as  a  murderer,  and  lived,  himself  and  his  wife  ajod  children,  upon  the 
odiea  and  blood  of  the  unfortunate  people  who  fell  into  their  hands." 

**  Heaven  preaerve  us !"  said  all  the  company,  while  the  rain  beat  louder  and  louder  against  the  windows. 

**  His  cave."  continued  Mr.  Campbell,  '*  communicated  with  the  sea,  but  was  almost  cloaed  up  with  rocks 
B  one  side ;  and  opened  into  the  coantry  throngh  a  subterranean  passage,  covered  entirely  with  furze  and 
riar%  on  the  other.  People  perpetually  diaappeared  from  the  fields,  and  were  searched  for,  but  always  in 
•in.  The  land  aeemed  under  a  curse,  and  the  inhabitanu  began  to  abandon  it  However,  this  horrible  (ami- 
f  ware  at  length  discovered  ;  fur  the  fewness  of  their  victiroa  began  \o  inn^  xYnam  ^tV\Mit  ^vti'«a.>^^'m. 
Mr  BimgboM.    A  Armer,  wittbb  wife  behind  bia,0D  honebsck, beinf  mUafiVn^^i^  ^^uraa  c&  ^^mi^% 
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in  the  scuffle  ihe  wife  fell  ofl^  and  immediately  not  only  her  ihroat  was  cut,  but  her  blood  drank  bjaM< 
fiends,  while  the  other  two  endeavored  tudo  as  much  by  her  husheiid. 

**The  farmer,  however,  whoae  name  was  Campbell,  wrought  lo  madaess  fay  what  he  had  anon*  ha^m 
aloutly  with  a  loaded  whip,  that  ihe  wretches  soujht.  safety  iu  flight;  and  the  farmer  pursuing  them,  aaw  ihl 
aperture  through  which  they  escaped  under  ground,  and  having  marked  it,  immediately  proceeded  tii  iheioi 
town,  where,  being  joined  by  a  com|)eient  fon^c,  well  armed,  he  returned  to  the  spot  he  had  roarke<l,  ami  JMi^ 
ing  his  companions  through  the  subtercanean  p3S:«ngc,  ihey  finind  ihis  modern  Cacus.  wiih  his  four  auMmi 
four  daughters — wh(»,  it  seemed,  to  AH  up  the  measure  ot  their  wirkedneits,  had  married, as  they  caioe  lan^ 
ble  ages.  They  all  endeavored  to  make  their  t-M-apc  through  the  opening  towards  the  sea,  Inil  the  pniiiiB 
night,  probably  surh  a  one  as  this,  had  rolled  shiiiglu  and  loose  fragments  of  rock  into  the  nook,  ao  ai  Id  dm 
them  up  like  a  wall. 

**They  were  all  taken  prisoners,  hound  hand  and  foot,  ond  soon  after  hanged;  hut  not  till  some  of  then  Mil 
confession  of  their  cannibalism;  which  was  confirmed  by  the  finding  a  numl>er  of  hams  strung  round 
which  had  all  the  appearance  of  swine's  flesh,  but  which  they  confessed  to  be  human." 
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A  friend,  on  whose  judgment  we  do  not  build  **  an  absolute  trust,"  but  whose  finely-cultivttod  mind  aal 
well-troioed  habits  of  observation,  demand  respectful  notice,  has  forwarded  us  the  followit^  renarka  npsB 
Bulwer*s  first  oflering  to  the  dramatic  muse.  We  confess  that  there  are  many  points  wherein  we  diflir  vilk 
oar  friend ;  we  have  attentively  perused  and  patiently  witnessed  the  representation  of  the  great  noveliri'f 
play ;  and  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is,  in  many  senses,  unfit  for  stage  performance.  Thoraisawut 
of  general  eflfect— excepting  one  or  two  glorious  instances,  the  scenes  are  devoid  of  point,  and  the  siloaiMMi 
desiitQte  of  interest  The  audience  care  not  for  the  success  or  failure  of  the  monarch's  schemes— a  griaToos 
foult;  and  in  the  acting  version  of  the  play,  the  excisions  of  the  stage  manager  have  prevented  the  possibih'iy 
of  comprehending  the  minor,  but  still  essential  details  of  the  plot.  The  beauty  of  the  poetry  cannot  eitirpatt 
the  morbid  feeling  engendered  by  the  heroine's  guilt;  and  the  hiinute  representatioo  of  the  religions  cefaii» 
niea  of  the  Catholic  church  is  an  afTiir  that  caunot  be  tolerated  on  a  decent  stage.  The  solemn  appeal  to  tbt 
Maker — the  invocation  of  his  blessing — the  sacred  chaunt — the  holy  prayer  of  his  devoted  servant  at  the  allv 
of  the  Most  High — are  not  fit  subjects  for  dramatic  scenes.  God's  worship  is  too  often  profaned  by  hirslifli 
ofliciators — lot  not  the  actor  be  compelled  to  mock  the  Almighty  for  his  daily  bread. 

Wo  agree  with  our  friend  in  believing  Bulwer  capable  of  producing  a  superior  play,  and  were  the  EngliA 
alage  in  a  more  wholesome  state,  we  should  doubtless  experience  an  increased  ratio  of  dramatic  effects  ta 
his  industrious  pen;  but  he  is  aware  that  the  modern  playwright  has  nothing  to  expect  either  in  fame  or  g^ 
The  translator  of  a  vaudeville,  or  a  mclo-drame  of  the  liugo  or  Dumas  school,  or  the  adapter  of  a  popular  d** 
vel,  may  make  a  little  money,  but  originality  is  a  disused  article  in  the  scenic  world,  and  the  exhibiii«i  of  ihi 
ilaah*colored  legs  of  a  danseuse  in  the  twirlinga  of  a  pirouette  is  the  best  card  that  a  manager  oan  produce. 

But  to  our  friend : — 

The  perusal  of  this  play  has  led  us  involuntarily  to  a  train  of  reflections  on  <he  drama,  the  dramatista,  tbi>* 
mpresentativcs  and  slandercra— and  brought  us  to  conclusions  most  honorable  to  all  but  the  latter.  We  ha<^ 
always  regarded  Bulwer's  genius  as  essentially  dramatic;  and,  with  much  anxiety,  have  anticipated  the  timtf^ 
when  he  would  leave  his  mere  prose  weaving  machinery,  and  shrine,  in  immortal  voree,  his  high  and  nohM 
thoughts— hii  morals  and  hia  mind.  He  has  not  disappointed  us,  and  in  this,  his  first  rich  tribute  to  the  EoffU^ 
drama,  has  lent  a  powerful  impulse  to  its  lofiy  energies.  We  regard  all  literature  as  of  indifferent  valii% 
which  teaches  nothing — which  leaves  the  mind  insensible  to  any  deeper  feeling  than  that  of  having  beift 
amused — but  he  who  through  the  medium  of  amusement  supplies  us  with  the  materials  of  reflection,  awakcm 
onr  minds  to  the  infirmity  of  our  hearts,  instructs  us  in  the  treachery  of  impulses,  in  the  selfish  promptinp  of 
mere  feelings ;  and  in  the  fierce  antagonism  of  passion  and  principle,  proclaims  aloud  to  whom  should  be  thf 
victory:  such  a  teacher  is  beyond  all  price  or  praise. 

La  Valliero  is  the  history  of  a  young  and  erring  heart — kindled  in  the  spring  tide  of  its  passions— with  an 
overwhelming  instinct  to  the  "god  of  its  idolatry" — radiant  with  every  physical  endowment  to  captivate  mbI 
crunh  its  victim ;  yielding  to  temptation  in  the  face  of  stem  adrhonishment  from  a  higher  gifted  though  leai 
attractive  suitor,  who  warns  her  of  "  the  maze  on  which  she  trembles, — one  step  more,  and  from  all  heaven 
the  angels  shall  cry  *  lost.* "  Lu  Valliere,  however,  is  a  creature  of  feeling — not  of  thought  \.  the  warning  if 
unheeded,  and  follows  then,  the  weakne^  and  the  wo  of  non-resistance  to  our  emotions. 

For  tlio  plot  and  conduct  of  his  story,  Mr.  Bulwer  is  indebted  to  history  and  the  novel  of  Madame  de  Genlii, 
but  the  gem  and  glory  of  his  play  is  in  the  high  wrought  character  of  Bragclone — his  own  creation— a  being 
In  whom  blighted  feelings  serve  to  sublimate  his  mind — who  lives  only  to  prove  the  selfishness  of  passion,  and 
how  Gontomptiblo  is  poor  human  nature,  if  it  cannot  rise  superior  to  it— an  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  benevop 
Unoe  either  in  the  aaauciaiion  or  in  the  afaatract^-and  in  the  pure  devotion  of  the  fbuader  ef  ChriiHiani^i 
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ifidiv  hinuelf  to  redtmn  tb«  burl  the  tempter  had  beguiled  and  broken.  He  haa  deviated  irom  tho  bealan 
path  of  ouMt  dramaiitit — ^ha,  to  **  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale/'  depict  tho  strife  of  pauiona,  but  leavaa 
MreeUet  to  apply  the  letton^and  cornea  forth  boldly,  and  in  the  warm  breaihinfi  of  the  heart  a  beat  charitiM, 
apaaka  the  moral  he  would  have  u»  learn. 

We  will  not  weaken,  by  eiiracu,  the  delight  and  profit  our  readers  cannot  fail  to  derive  from  commonioa 
with  the  mind  of  Brgtelone,  and  the  glorious  and  rich  attire  of  language  in  which  that  mind  is  shown — the 
nana  in  the  fourth  act  (enough  lo  hallow  the  entire  play)  is  in  the  sublimest  vein  of  pnthus,  intellect,  and 
virtue;  and  his  dread  rebuke  of  Louia^nd  his  vicee~literally  appalling.  The  aituation  of  ihe  parties  here 
oppose*!  10  earh  other,  brought  furcihly  to  our  minds  Martin's  great  picture  of  BeUhazzar's  Feast — it  were  as 
if  the  poet  hud  sriNxJ  before  it,  and  gazed  on  the  figure  of  Daniel,  till  inspiration  grew  on  rapture,  and  virtne^s 
pMsionaie  and  holy  aumbers  found  enlargement  in  the  fearful  warnings  of  iho  prophet-priest 

The  advantage,  to  tlie  drama  generally,  contributed  iy  this  fine  play,  will  be  discovered  in  tho  quiet  rebuke 
which  it  conveys  to  inieresied  and  narniw  minded  bigobi,  who  have  piled  their  sectarian  slanders  *'  Olympus 
high"  upon  iho  drama  and  its  votaries,  until  society  has  been  all  but  forced  into  the  belief  that  the  sweet  wells 
of  its  amusement  were  poisoned  springs  for  its  destruction.  La  Valliere  is  not  only  a  medium  of  morality  in 
die  abstract,  before  which  all  calumny  must  shrink  abashed — but  is  made  oven  the  handmaid  of  religion 
itself. 

In  the  aiiiiliary  details  it  has  great  merit  In  the  character  of  the  wily,  witty,  and  sarcastic  De  Lauxan— to 
«a  scenic  Rochefbucault — and  the  intellectual  gladialocship  displayed  in  ihefiml  game  of  intrigue — between 
him  and  Madame  Montespar — is  full  of  true  although  trite  knowledge  of  the  selfishness  and  heartleas  cunning 
«f  court,  and  indeed,  the  world's  manccuvrea. 

Tliera  is  hope  Un  Ihe  drama,  now  the  geniua  of  Bulwer  is  enlisted  in  its  service-— and  he  himself  fratar- 

Biaad  with  such  kindred  spirits  as  Miss  Mitford.  Knowles,  Willis,  and  Talfirard^nd  they  again  posseaaing 

•ach  reprasenftaiives  as  Macready,  VandenhoflT,  Forreat,  aiMl  Charles  Kean— all  names  implying  moral  worth, 

aad  deep  sympathy  with  whatever  is  great  and  glorious  in  iotellec^->the  prieaia  worthy  of  the  oraclea  who 

Mvar  iail  to  elevate  the  mind  and  purify  the  heart  of  every  votary  who  aeeka  their  ahrinea.  H. 


COOKE'S  AMPrilTlTEATRB  AND  CIRCUS.  PhUadelphia-'ln  this  age  of  general  improvement,  it  ia 
IM  to  be  expected  but  that  our  old  friends,  the  delight  of  our  boyish  days,  the  horse-riders,  would  participate 
hAe  universal  movement;  yet  few  persons  can  enter  this  fairy  like  pavilion  without  evpreasing  surprise  at 
^  beauty  and  convenience  of  the  structure  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public,  the  appropriate- 
Mfeofihe  devices  and  appointments,  the  gorgeo'osness  of  the  candelabra,  the  variety  of  the  amusements,  the 
nesrding  docility  of  the  quadrupeds,  and  the  surprising  agility  of  the  bipeds.  There  is  **  a  fitness  of  thingi** 
[  psmding  the  vihole  esiablihhment  that  evinces  the  presence  of  a  master  mind.  Tho  "entree*^"  as  they  are 
I  terasd,  are  no  longer  an  unmeaning  jumble  of  man  and  horse  arrayed  in  every  variety  of  strange  apparel, 
bat  piciure-qiie  evolutions  of  a  Tiirki«h  mjuadron  with  a  troop  of  amasons,  or  the  manwuvres  of  the  Seven 
Cksmpiuns  in  ap^tropriate  contume,  with  their  tquires  and  banner  bearers.  But  we  must  confess  that  the 
aghi  we  love  to  dwell  upon  is  the  performance  of  the  juvenile  troop — a  band,  exceeding  twenty  in  number, 
<f gisceful  and  pretty  children,  from  the  dumpling  of  *'  two  year  o!d"  to  the  graceful  Miss  Barlow  of  ten. 
^  drama  of  "  Cinderella,"  played  in  dumb  show  by  these  little  artiatta,  is  a  treat  of  do  ordinary  descrip- 
ISbb:  Ihe  quadrille  is  a  sight  worth  the  price  of  admission.  In  this  act,  as  well  as  in  '*The  King  and  the 
l^rter."  lUc  petitit  display  talents  that  might  shame  many  children  of  a  larger  growth. 

In  some  of  the  represented  scenes,  the  equestrians  use  the  old  fashione<J  placards  or  printed  scrolls  contain- 
^ihft  imporiant  sentences  which  they  are  unable  to  explain  by  pantomimic  action.    For  instance,  in  Alex- 
^ikler  the  Great,  the  hero  rises  from  his  regal  seal,  and  unfolds  a  white  muslin  scroll,  somewhat  about  the 
*iieof  a  two  sheet  map,  and  containing  the  words,  in  large  capital  letters,  **  Who  was  the  greatest  Hero?** 
l^e  roofiarch  kindly  exhibits  this  to  the  right  and  the  loft,  that  the  whole  of  the  audience  may  peruse  the 
>Biporiant  document.    Old  Clytus  walks  to  the  same  table,  and  unfolds  another  scroll  ready  prepared  for  the 
Vkccasion  by  the  printer  or  painter  to  his  most  excellent  majesty,  and  displays  in  answer,  **  Your  father,  Philip.' 
Ills  effect  is  laughable  in  the  extreme,  and  sadly  militates  against  the  general  effect.    It  wai  excusable  ia 
ths  early  age  of  melo  drama  and  spectacle  in  England,  where  the  law  refused  to  allow  the  actors  H  speak 
^pon  the  stages  ui  the  theatres  that  did  net  boast  of  a  royal  liceitse.     Here  tho  cuiiom  is  ridiculous,  and 
•oght  to  be  exploded.     An  event  that  oc^rurreil  at  one  of  the  Engliah  oraphiiheuiree  contributed  materially  to 
"•niler  the  schjU  exhibiiimis  conteroptihie,  and  paved  the  way  for  their  loial  alMilition.    In  one  of  the  terrifi- 
^'ly-tearirig  blood-orid.blue.fire  pieces  that  used  to  delight  the  million,  on  African  {u-ince  was  confined  in  hif 
"■^Mny's  castle,  hut  escaped  to  the  outer-court  in  company  wiili  his  faithful  confidant     Unable  to  compass  bii 
'^l  axil,  he  drew  a  acroll  from  a  convenient  hole  in  the  wall,  and  exhibited  *•  What  is  to  be  done  V    His 
^i^9d  replied,  per  another  scroll,  "  Try  the  Postern  Gala."    A  wag,  who  owed  vYie  i^i\usi\^  wivnit  %  %t^%^ 
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'prepared  Another  Kroll,  the  exact  ooanterpart  of  the  one  hitherto  lued,  but  with  difieraot  wordi;  aad  wrie^ 
ing  an  opportunity,  slipped  the  fictitioui  placard,  ready  (bided,  into  the  appointed  place.  The  negro  prian^ 
with  hia  dingy  countenance  fiied  at  the  proper  tragedy  acrew,  cihibited  hia  inquiring  piece  of  oaliea  mk 
great  emphaaia  of  action — hia  confidant  unrolled  the  onawenng  acroll  with  perfect  confidence,  boi  wm 
aatounded  at  the  § houta  of  laughter  that  greeted  ita  appearance.  Ue  looked  at  the  prince,  and  he  was  eqalf 
convnlaed — the  prompter  ahouted — the  call  boy  grinned,  the  carpcntcn  hurra'd,  and  the  fiddlei^  weat  m 
cachinnatory  fita.  He  looked  at  the  acroll,  and  instead  of  telling  hia  sable  roajeaty  to  **  Try  the  Frin 
Gate,"  he  was  adviaing  him.  in  very  large  letters,  to  **  Try  Day  and  Martin'a  Blacking." 

Ducrow,  who  ia  undoubtedly  the  eh^f  of  all  equiiationists,  is  on  cxtraordinnry  ccMnpoond  of  ignoraooeal 
talent,  and  vulgarity  and  grace,  that  ever  mot  in  a  human  furrn.    His  claaaical  conceptions  are  wonderiUi| 
fine,  and  atill  more  wonderfully  executed — yet  he  ia  unable  to  speak  three  words  of  any  language  cflrrcdif. 
On  horaeback,  or  on  tho  stage,  hia  action  ia  chaale  aad  graceful,  yet  his  manncra  are  brutal  in  the  extrcm. 
During  the  rehearaal  of  a  piece,  he  haa  been  heard  to  say — "  there's  too  much  talkee  talkee,  by  a  preeioai 
gjght— cut  out  that  there  diaJert,  and  make  vay  for  the  hanimals.*'    When  ho  was  arranging  the  last  arena  d 
**Tho  Cataract  of  the  Gangea,"  he  addrearod  one  of  the  princifuil  aclressea,  who  was  engaged  in  the  bui* 
neas  of  the  piece,  **  Hollo,  marm,  this  von*t  do — vy.  you're  standing  afore  von  of  tho  horses  !**     Yet  the  xtm 
haa  hia  good  qualitica.     One  of  hia  voltigeura  fell  in  the  czcnilion  of  aomc  tourhiUon^  and  pitching  uponUi 
neck,got  hia  death  hurt.   The  audience  laughed,  aa  the  poor  fellow  fell  from  hia  horae  and  tumbled  intheai^ 
dust  of  the  ring;  they  thought  that  he  had  merely  atumbled  without  being  injured,  and  hia  companiuna  joioal 
in  the  grin.    Ducrow  waa  atanding  by>  superintending  the  exertions  ot  his  troop;  he  saw  that  the  unfixtaiiA 
roan  waa  unable  to  riae ;  end,  jumping  from  hia  atation,  he  aprang  into  the  ring,  and  budly  rebuked  than  fir 
their  unfeeling  mirth.    He  lifted  the  aufferer  (a  full-grown  roan)  from  the  ground,  and  carried  bin,  wilboiC 
eaaiatance,  to  the  adjoining  atable.    The  man  knew  that  he  waa  dying,  and  begged  earnestly  to  aee  hia  arifti 
She  came,  aiul  leaning  over  her  ill-fated  huaband,  aa  he  waa  lying  upon  a  trnaa  of  atraw,  received  hii  fal 
embrace.   "  Rub  tho  paint  from  my  cheeks,  Mary.    I  know  that  I  am  dying— do  not  let  me  enter  the  picsHHi 
of  my  God  with  the  paint  upon  my  face."   Hia  wiah  was  complied  with ;  he  smiled — and  died.    Doumw  fM 
the  funeral  expencea,  and  placed  the  widow  on  the  eaiabHahment,  aaaigning  her  tho  aalary  of  the 


BiAiNSd — ^Tbe  brain  of  man  being  taken  in  the  proportion  to  his  body,  is  stated,  by  aev oral  writen»  aa  1  to 
30  (it  might  more  correctly  be  as  1  to  40) ;  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  proportiona  are  in  molea  aa  1  to7% 
in  the  mouae,  1  to  i3 ;  in  the  field  mouae,  1  to  31 ;  in  the  elephant,  1  to  500 ;  in  the  horae,  1  to  400;  in  fit 
■parmw  and  cock,  1  to  25 ;  in  the  gooae  1  to  360;  in  the  canary  only  1  to  14. 


Am  AMUiOAif  Porrui  in  LoNooir^The  last  nnmber  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  containa  the  fiiUo*- 
ing  beautiful  linea,  written  by  Mia.  O^ood,  the  wife  of  a  young  artiat  from  Boston. 

ON    A   CHILD    AT    PLAY    WITH   A    WATCH. 
Art  tbon  laughing  at  Time  in  thy  aweet  baby  glee  f    I  With  thy  innocence  only,  to  guard  thee  from  ill 


Will  he  pauae  on  his  piniona  to  frolic  with  thee  f 
Oh !  ahow  him  those  ahaduwloaa,  innocent  eyea. 
That  amile  of  bewilder'd  and  beaming  aurpriae— 
Bid  him  look  on  that  cheek  where  thy  rich  hair  repoaea, 
Where  dimplea  are  playing  "  bo-peep"  with  the  roaea ! 
Hia  wrinkled  brow  preaa  with  light  kiaaea  and  warm, 
And  claap  hia  rough  neck  in  thy  aoft  wreathing  arm .' 
Perhapa  thy  infantine  and  exquiaite  aweetneaa 
May  win  him  for  once  to  delay  in  hia  fleetnen. 
Then— then,  vrouki  I  keep  thee,  my  beaniiful  efaifal; 
Thy  Uue  eyea  micbuded,  thy  bloom  nndefiled, 


fn  life's  aunny  dawning — a  lily-bud  atill ! 
Laugh  on,  my  own  Ellen.    Hia  voice,  which  to  ma 
Givea  a  warning  ao  aolemn,  roakea  music  (or  thee; 
And  while  I  at  thoae  aounda  feel  the  idler^  annoy, 
TAou  hear*at  but  the  tick  of  the  pretty  gold  toy ! 
Hia  amile  ia  upon  thee,  my  bleaaed.  my  own ! 
Long,  long  may  it  be  ere  thou  feeleat  hia  frown. 
And  oh !  may  hia  tread,  aa  he  wanders  with  thea^ 
Light  and  soft  aa  thine  own  little  fiiiry  atep  be. 
And  atill  through  all  ieaaona,  in  atonna  and  &ir  wMlhi^ 
May  Time  and  vbj  Ellen  be  playmaiea  la|MlMrl 
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BY   THI   AUTHOR   OF   **THE   BAHAMA   BANKS. 


*  Bloody  with  iparring,  fieiy  red  with  fpead/*  lee 

|ii|oa  kontman  m  he  glancei  along  like  a  bird,  now 

low  hidden  by  the  wild  and  waving  foliage; 

10  the  crackle  of  the  amall  dry  twigs  under  his 

•OQiief'B  ftet ;  above  all,  notice  the  quick,  yet  steady 

and  pnrarfU  action  of  that  noble  steed,  aiKl  the  erect, 

««y,aBd  swaying  carriage  of  the  rider.    Ton  may 

•Mily  diitingutsh  his  countenance,  shaded  though  it 

^  by  the  deep  visor  of  his  horseman's  cap;  you  ob* 

•NTS  the  keen  quick  glance  of  his  rolling  eye,  but  its 

•iprvinNi  is  redeemed  from  the  charge  of  mildness  by 

i  brow  like  that  of  Jove,  very  wide  between  the  eyes, 

Aot  kigk,  but  broad  and  ample,  with  thick  and  black 

fjrehiDira.    The  nose  slightly  curved,  and  remarkably 

ikaipaod  thin  aboot  the  nostril,  which  ever  and  anon 

while  the  short  lip  curls  with  some  proud 

t,  and  the  small  sinewy  hand  contracts  upon 

lb  iword  hilt    His  was  a  face  to  know  again,  to 

^  iavidnntarily  in  our  memory  and  fix  its  lineaments 

^Mp  in  our  recollection.    One  could  not  help  noticing 

i^aod  yet  it  would  have  been  dilficult  to  say  what 

*is  the  predominant  expression.     When  at  rest  there 

Hit  iDost  winning  openness  and  a  lurking  pleasantry 

thoat  the  month,  while  the  eye  beamed  and  molted 

^  die  various  feelings  which  ran  through  the  mind. 

dicing  on,  he  has  passed  from  our  view,  and  the 
ivifiBg  sound  of  his  horse's  hoois  comes  fainter  and 
'ttitsr  on  the  ear. 

That  homeroan  is  William  Washington,  the  Murat 
^  iW/levolution,  known  for  many  a  deed  of  despe* 
'^  brtvery,  and  not  unworthy  of  his  name  and  kin- 

He  ii  bearing  tidings  of  import  to  the  retreating 
^  of  Morgan,  and  spares  not  horse  nor  man  in  his 
*^  eour^e. 

'  Mom  broke  upon  the  retreating  army.  The  long 
**>of  the  Continentals,  with  the  most  perfect  disci- 
P^  lod  regularity,  covered  the  worse  armed  and 
^iiVvlir,  but  daring  body  of  roountaineerB.  Their 
PtltNtsque  dress,  the  rifle  shirt  fringed  with  green  or 
***iii  and  the  bocktail  in  thoir  caps,  cootiasted  with 
^  ftnMl  tod  very  ugly  onUbrai  of  the  Line ;  and 
^^>Hh  thay  did  oat  more  with  th«  pnmmoo  of  vete- 


rans, there  was  a  steadiness  and  moral  as  well  ar 
physical  force  about  that  dark  body  of  men,  that  be- 
spoke a  readiness  to  act  boldly  or  endure  sternly. 

They  made  up  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  small 
divisions  acted  as  scouting  parties  in  the  advance  and 
on  the  flanks.  To  most  of  them,  or  at  least  to  many, 
the  intricacies  of  their  woodland  path  were  familiar ; 
to  many  the  long  swells  of  the  hills,  crowned  withth» 
spreading  beech,  bad  been  the  scene  of  many  a  youthful 
expedition,  when  they  first  began  to  raise  the  heavy 
and  formidable  rifle;  with  weak  and  unpractised  arm, 
often  had  the  woods  echoed  to  the  jocund  shout  of  the 
young  sportsman,  when  he  at  last  succeeded  in  scalp- 
ing, with  steady  ball,  the  active  squirrel. 

Here,  too,  with  hasty  hoof,  brushing  away  the 
spangled  and  matin  dew,  the  antlered  buck,  wiib  ear 
reverted  to  catch  the  hoarse  sound  of  the  followini^ 
chase,  had  bounded  to  his  death ;  or,  failing  at  length, 
had  turned  to  bay  in  yonder  rocky  pool,  with  hia 
spiked  boms  bent  low,  and  his  full,  black,  moist  eye, 
watching  the  movements  of  his  noisy  and  numeroua 
assailants. 

But  now  there  were  higher  game  and  a  nobler 
chase  through  that  rich  and  verdant  country.  Morgan 
with  his  riflemen,  and  the  Delaware  and  Maryland 
line,  was  in  full  retreat  from  the  open  country  to  join 
the  army  under  Greene,  while  the  fiery,  daring,  and 
impetuous  Tarleton,  with  a  greater  force,  and  all  tried 
men,  was  pressing  on  his  traces. 

The  itatriots  had  that  morning  crossed  the  Pacolet 
and  ucre  pursuing  their  course  toward  the  boundary 
line  of  the  slate.  They  halted  for  a  while,  and  when 
the  line  of  march  was  again  taken  up,  they  advanced 
at  a  moderate  speed. 

At  this  moment  one  of  the  scouts  rode  in  from  the 
rear,  and  announced  to  the  General  that  a  single  maa 
was  approaching  at  high  speed.  Scarce  had  the  wt>rda 
parted  Irom  his  lips,  ere  the  horseman  passed  the  rear 
company,  and  spurring  on  his  foaming  steed,  suddenly 
checked  him  with  a  force  that  threw  him  on  hia 
haunches,  and,  springing  from  the  saddle,  raised  hia 
plumed  cap  and  stood  before  the  general. 

**  Welcome,  Colonel  Woahington,"  said  the  wavtft. 
hfltrtod  Morgan,  aa  be  f»%vA^  V^V^  ^^  «M«SM|k«f  %• 
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1^  «it0iided  hand,  **  you  are  ever  welcome — moit  of  all 
f '^asiP— and  what  newi  bring  yon  7" 

"  Sach  ai  may  make  me  lees  welcome,  my  dear  sir. 
Tarletoo  will  be  with  you  before  auriKt;  he  brings  hii 
legioB  of  devils,  and  infantry  enough  to  outnumber 
us.  We  must  either  disperse  among  the  mountains,  or 
BMei  him— and  it  is  fearful  odds." 

"  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  Colonel  Wash- 
jngton  count  the  odds,  when  we  had  to  meet  the 
«iiemy,"  said  Morgan;  **  but  I  did  not  think  he  was  so 
near — let  us  do  him  justice :  he  is  active  enough,  and 
lias  been  so  used  to  success  by  his  preternatural  rti- 
pidity,  that  be  thinks  to  ride  over  us  uiihuut  any 
more  ado.  Well,  if  he  be  so  eager,  let  him  come  in 
God*s  name;  we  will  meet  him,  gentlemen.  Col 
Washington,  you,  of  course,  command  oar  handful  of 
cavalry,  and  had  better  lead  to  some  place  more 
■nitable  than  this  to  await  our  hasty  antagunists." 

"  With  your  permiasion,  then.  General,  I  will  lead 
lo  a  spot  some  mile  hence,  where  we  shall  at  least 
Iwve  a  fiur  field/' 

The  officers  were  called  together  and  acquaioled 
"With  the  circumstances,  and  received  the  orders  for 
Iheir  respective  posts. 

A  few  moments  placed  them  on  the  field  of  the 
Cowpena,  and  a  more  beautiful  spot  could  scarcely 
iMve  been  selected.  Sloping  in  a  long,  gentle  descent 
fiom  the  woody  hill  on  which  the  patriots  took  their 
atand,  to  a  rich  and  level  plain  of  no  great  extent,  it 
was  covered  in  the  rear  by  the  forest,  thick  with  un- 
dervrood,  and  ofiered  a  smooth  and  verdant  turf  for 
the  display  of  the  troops.  They  took  a  hasty  meal, 
standing,  and  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array.  The 
Continentals,  in  a  line  four  deep,  were  arranged  at 
■ome  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distance  from  the  grove 
ia  their  rear.  The  mounted  riflemen  were  placed 
behind  them,  to  the  right  and  left,  so  as  to  cover  their 
flanks,  while  the  mountaineers,  on  foot,  filled  the  space 
between  the  openings  of  the  regulars,  and  were  dis- 
poaed  in  front  as  skirmishers,  with  directions,  upon  the 
advance  of  the  enemy,  to  fall  back  in  the  rear  of  the 
troops  of  the  line.  The  small,  but  well-appointed  band 
of  cavalry,  under  Washington,  their  adored  leader, 
bovered  about  the  field,  part  as  outposts,  and  part 
dfawn  up,  npon  the  right  of  the  line. 

All  was  done,  and  aa  the  files  of  motionlesa  men, 
■lood  on  that  field,  fresh  with  nature's  choicest  gems, 
who  can  tell  the  deep  current  of  various  feeling  that 
flowed  in  the  hearts  of  that  warlike  assemblage. 
There  they  stood,  the  cool  and  matured  bravery  of  the 
fcteran,  side  by  side  with  the  fair  haired  boy,  on 
whose  cheek  the  down  of  incipient  manhood  had  just 
sprung — in  whose  young  heart  throbbed  the  daring 
blood ;  the  sunburnt  cheek  and  fiashing  eye  of  the  South. 
by  the  Saxon  form  and  features  of  the  Northern  stales ; 
all  good  men  and  true,  and  though  hundreds  of  miles 
were  between  their  native  spots  of  earth,  their  hearts 
were  brethren  in  that  just  and  holy  cause.  There  they 
stood :  a  low  murmur  passed  along  their  ranka,  like  the 
nstle  of  the  western  wind  in  the  dry  and  golden 
baihreat  field ;  friends  were  there,  speaking  what  might 
bt  their  last;  the  bravest, reflecting, felt  tbeir  seals 
Hhrtd  with  a  soleiiui  mAamm  whiob  boie  no  kindnd 


to  fear.  War !  thou  ait  a  fearful  thing !  Bfan  lai 
his  hand  against  his  fellow,  and  ai  the  daik  spiriis  i 
evoked  from  his  heart  by  the  trampe^caiU  the  tbi 
rouses  all  the  fiercer  energiea  of  his  naiora.  Ti 
bullet  finds  a  home,  and  the  sword  a  sheath  in  God 
noblest  handiwork ;  the  blood  which  warms  andgifi 
impulse  to  that  frame,  the  minister  of  a  heavenlfmii 
wells  unregtrded  out  npon  the  fool  and  diseokm 
earth ;  the  war-steed's  hoof  tramples  into  an  oaditfii 
guishable  mass,  the  features  which  some  short  wUli 
since,  beamed  with  the  impresa  of  the  Creatot  Bi 
the  green  earth  blooms  over  them,  and  hides  in  bnofe 
the  ghastly  relics  of  mortality.  Yet  fearful  as  warm 
death  are  to  the  reflecting  mind,  give  man  but  a  ooU 
cause,  and  the  rejoicing  spirit  thrusts  its  tenement  isl 
danger  and  ruin,  and  if  need  be,  gladly  pounouttk 
gushing  stream  of  life  for  the  triumph  of  truth  is 
justice.  This  it  is  that  ennobles  strife,  this  that  mdi 
man  finally  succ^eseful  by  drawing  out  the  noblest  ■ 
purest  feelings  of  the  human  soul.  Death  has  w  htl 
•on  them,  though  dead  they  live— live  in  the  mmm 
of  friends  too  proud  almost  to  grieve— liv*  in  lheh«il 
of  the  true — live  wherever  devotion  is  hooonit 
principle  revered.    This  is  not  lo  die. 

The  afternoon  advanced,  when  auddenly  adnifii 
fire,  irregular  and  quick,  was  heard,  and  iba  vidM 
came  in  with  intelligence  of  the  immediate  apfimi 
of  the  British.  The  cavalry  was  ccdlected  anond  il 
standard,  and  in  breathless  expectation  awaiisd  t 
arrival  of  the  assailants. 

Soon  the  kettle  drums  and  trumpets  of  the  Ligi 
sounded  louder  and  louder,  and,  at  a  moderate  psi 
this  bated  body  of  cavalry  advanced  upon  the  pla 
The  bright  beams  of  the  sun  fell  npon  their  gliUsn 
arms,  and,  as  Morgan  had  arranged  his  men,  fimMJ 
the  north  east,  the  light  was  full  in  the  faces  of  I 
enemy.  In  a  little  while,  the  long  scariet  lines  of  I 
Elnglish  infantry  entered  the  batile>groond. 

The  music  of  the  royal  forces  rang  loud  and  d 
as  they  were  rapidly  formed  into  columns  of  aHi 
The  fiery  Tarleton,  confiding  in  the  desperate  rapM 
of  his  charge,  scarce  waited  till  they  were  anaag 
and  without  allowing  his  men  time  to  rest  and  reef 
their  breath,  ordered  the  advance. 

The  cheers  of  the  brave  Englishmen  pealed  di 
as  they  rushed  on  in  double  quick  time.  The  r^ 
of  their  advance  saved  many  a  life,  for  though 
scattered  riflemen  each  in  succession  poured  in 
fatal  fire,  yet  the  speed  of  the  enemy  was  socb  a 
force  them  to  retire  without  a  second  shot.  They 
back  in  the  rear  of  the  Continentals,  and  through 
openings  of  the  line  kept  up  a  deodly  discharge. 

I  need  not,  nor  can  I  here,  describe  the  course  of 
battle ;  the  loud  shouts  of  the  combatants,  the  vi 
flashes  of  roosquetry  through  the  dun  cloud  of  am 
and  the  masterly  movement  of  Howard,  when 
advancing  British,  secure  of  the  victory,  were  ami 
their  own  favorite  weapon,  and  turned  and  dri 
back  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  Theee  are  all  i 
known. 

At  the  head  of  a  company  of  aioanted  liflaMai 
the  left  of  the  line,  was  Charlea  Edwarda,  bwi 
with  impatience,  bat  leitrained  by  the  eipw  m 
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tf  tkt  gmnrnl,  who  wai  in  penoo  at  the  bead  of  bU 
imrito  oorpi.  Tb«  rath  and  meetiog  of  enraged 
MB  weot  on,  and  jmt  as  the  Brittah  infantiy  ad- 
nneed  to  that  charge,  in  which  they  were  fuiled  by 
Howard,  Tkirleton  ordered  hia  legion  cavalry  to  charge 
Ike  BKranled  riflemen,  diipene  them,  and  wheel  upon 
ife  flank  of  the  Continentala. 

Then  the  solid  gnmnd  trembled  under  the  rapid 
md  flomiy  tread  of  the  cairalry;  waving  blades  gleam- 
ed amid  the  dark  cloud  of  plumes,  and  they  came  on 
Hke  the  alpine  avalanche.  They  were  met  withal  ; 
•  the  granite  of  Mont  Blanc  shivers  the  accumulated 
mum  J  so  did  the  terrible  fire  of  the  riflemen  shiver 
Ike  ranks  of  the  dragoons. 

Morgan  called  atoud  to  his  men  to  stand  firm.  '*  Do 

sol  fire  till  you  see  their  eyes ;  and  hark  ye,  do  not 

msie  a  grain  of  powder — let  all  tell."   On  they  came. 

cnasring  on  their  managed  hones,  and  high  above  the 

fii  of  battle  rang  their  shoot.    The  mountaineers  sat 

oi  their  saddles,  statue-like  and  stem ;  the  fatal  rifle 

mdog  with  the  breech  upon  the  pommel.    **  Now !" 

ihMled  the  clarion  wire  of  Morgan— the  whole  line 

rf deadly  tubes  fell  in  an  instant,  rested  one  moment 

Isvel,  then  blazed  the  stream  of  living  fire;  and  when 

the  snnke  cleared  away,  not  a  man  of  the  front  line 

of  te  tnopen  waa  in  his  saddle,  while  in  the  second 

od  third  many  reeled  upon  their  seats,  and  all  in- 

Mioelively  drew  up. 

Wift  a  bullet  fixed  in  his  broad  breast,  and  his  left 
UB  kuigiog  useless  by  his  side,  yet  waving  aloA  his 

iteiDg  brand,  CapL  G was  borne  by  his  excited 

MNd,  foil  into  the  ranks  of  the  riflemen. 

Deith  was  busy  with  him,  yet  slill  in  his  glazing 
•ye  tad  stiBening  features,  glared  the  unquenchable 
inofhis  malignant  spirit.  Charles  Edwards  saw  and 
Anted  to  save  him.  Cruel  and  liceniioiu  though  he 
U  been,  the  determination  which  he  evinced  de- 
■vved  end  won  respect.  But  he  was  in  the  hands  of  an 
Uipering  antagonist,  and  mustering  his  strength  for  one 
hM  Mow,  the  film  of  death  passed  over  his  eyes,  and 
ii  Botionless  corpse  fell  heavily  from  the  saddle. 

Thii  passed  with  the  quickness  of  lightning,  and 
hifere  the  British  could  recover,  Washington  and  his 
^e  band  were  upon  theoii.  Blan  to  man,  blade  to 
Hide,  I  dreadful  conflict  enaued,  but  the  British  were 
'■keertened  by  their  desperate  loss,  and  a  general 
MH  eoeued.  The  Legion  troopen  aaked  no  quarter 
■d  received  none  a  kmg  account  of  crime  and  injury 
«■  that  day  settled  in  blood. 

lUeton  himselC  and  several  of  his  officers  who 

Win  well  mounted,  fled  for  their  lives.    The  fiery 

Waikiogton  and  Charles  Edwards  led   the   pursuit. 

^  marks  are  still  shown  of  the  prodigious  leap  that 

Wuhiogton  forced  his  horse  to  take,  in  order  to  cut 

l^ton  oflC    Almost  alone,  he  dashed  into  the  flying 

BritiA,  and  as  he  struck  at  Tarlelon,  a  blow  of  which 

^  bore  away  the  mark,  the  blade  of  a  trooper  would 

^ve  paesed  through  his  body,  but  for  the  interference 

•f  Charles  Edwards.    Washington,  finding  that  they 

^•n  almoet  akme  among  the  British,  who  were  rally- 

M  vpon  them,  tuned  bridle,  and  said  to  Edwards, 

"Gmm,  ny  good  fiieiid,  it  is  our  turn  to  ran,"  put  his 

^>nt  to  speedy  md  sent  his  eonpliBeofv  to  CdlooeJ 


T— — >,  by  a  fugitive  whom  he  spared,  and  bid  hin 
•ay  he  would  be  happy  to  see  him  at  any  other  lUkk 
The  Americans  remained  upon  the  battle-ground  that 
night,  and  buried  the  ghastly  relics  of  the  fight. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  at  any  time  to  see  the  cold  and 
crumbling  form  from  which  the  moving  spirit  has  de> 
parted ;  even  when  death  has  laid  his  hand  calmly 
and  quietly,  it  beara  an  awful  impress ;  but  when  the 
glorious  frame,  lately  proud  in  strength  and  beautiful 
in  action,  lies  lopped,  disfigured,  convulsed ;  stained 
with  the  life  Mood  clotted  upon  the  writhed  features, 
yet  wearing  the  grim  and  fierce  look  which  death  baa 
fixed  there,  or  livid  with  incipient  decay,  gashed, 
pierced— Oh !  all  the  comeliness,  the  sad  beauty  of 
death,  is  gone.    It  is  a  sight  to  rise  up  in  one*s  dreams. 

The  battle  of  the  Cowpens  was  the  effectual  ruin 
of  the  English  domination  at  the  South ;  after  that  the 
fabric  of  their  power  melted  away  in  a  series  of  parti- 
san actions,  till  at  last  the  Southern  states  were  free. 

The  fair,  round  moon  shone  bright  and  pure  on  that 
scene  of  violence  and  death,  and  her  beams  daoeed 
gaily  on  the  ripples  of  Tyger  river.    The  rapid 
of  the  stream  over  its  rocky  bed  broke  the  deep  stl 
of  the  midnight  with  its  sweet  music,  and  the  shrill 
song  of  the  katydid  thrilled  from  the  branches  of  the 
birch  trees,  that  laved  their  pendent  tassels   in  the 
limpid  current.    A  horseman  came  at  the  full  speed 
of  his  charger  to  the  brink  of  the  stream,  and  throwing 
himself  from  the  saddle,  raised  the  cap  from  his  hot, 
red  brow,  and  bathed  his  forehead  in  the  water;  a 
long,  long  draught  he  drew  from  tho  living  stream, 
and  raising  his  eyes  to  the  calm  heaven,  spoke  as  it 
were  musingly.    **  Thou  art  still  tho  same  fair  stream 
as  when  I  saw  thee  last,  some  twelvemonth  since;  thy 
unconquered  current  slill  flows  from  the  free  hills  to 
the  plain,  and  thy  wavea  have  washed  away  the  pol- 
lution of  foreign  and  conquering  (botsteps.     Thou  art 
an  omen  of  my  country:  long,  long  has  the  invader 
dammed  and  paralyzed  the  current  of  her  life  into  a 
stagnant  pool,  but  now  her  new-bom  energy  has  bunt 
the  barrier,  and  she  has  rejoicingly  commenced  her 
course  of  freedom.  But  I  must  not  delay."  lie  rubbed 
with  skilful  hand  the  close  joints  of  his  steed,  and 
leading  him  to  the  water's  edge,  permitted  him  to 
drink;  then  vaulting  on  his  back,  touched  him  with 
the  spur.    The  noble  animal  reared,  and   springing 
forward,  clave,  with  his  broad  breast,  the  mountain 
current ;  a  few  minutes  of  exertion  placed  them  on 
the  opposite  bank,  and  again  they  sped  upon  their 
wild  career.     In  the  few  villages  through  u  hich  they 
passed,  the  horseman  drew  bridle  at  some  well-known 
house,  and  at  the  clatter  of  his  horse's  hoofs  and  the 
clear  sound  of  his  voice,  the  sleepers  roused  themselves 
and  heard  him  proclaim,  **  Tarleton  is  defeated  at  the 
Cowpens  by  Morgan;  spread  the  news,  arm  and  join 
him."    The  cheers  that  burst  from  the  hearu  and  lipa 
of  his  auditon  startled  the  echoes  of  the  night,  and 
again  the  fiery  horseman  spurred  on  his  way.    With 
the  first  dawn  of  day  he  dismounted  from  his  foaming 
and  weary  horse,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Edwards,  and  his 
loud  call  was  answered  by  the  appearatvce  Oi^  ^ftwnX 
woolly  beada  {rom  Vhe  ofiCicm,  «iv^  \\A\t  ^xvora?^  cT\ft» 
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«f  gralalation  were  perfectly  aitoanding  ai  they  crowd- 
ed MOund  the  steed  and  hia  rider. 

**  Berry  glad  for  aee  you,  my  ung  massa,  eh !  blew 
God,  how  he  grow,  moae  big  at  he  fader." 

Charles  extricated  himself  with  some  difficulty  from 
the  kind  hearted  creatures,  and  delivering  his  horse 
to  one  old  gray  headed  fellow  who  delighted  in  the 
•ppellation  of  Uncle  July,  requested  him  to  be  well 
taken  care  of. 

*«  To  be  sure,  massa — ki !  but  he  is  a  beauty,  maybe 
Jie  a'n't,  look  mose  like  de  ole  Tearcoat  hoes— come 
along,  sir,  hab  little  corn,  eh  ?  aha !  ole  nigger  gib^you 
!n«ff." 

Charles  ran  into  the  house,  where  the  stir  ef  his 
arrival  had  awakened  the  inmates,  and  bending  low 
iiefore  the  venerable  and  time-stricken  form  of  his 
lather,  begged  his  blessing. 

'*  Thou  hast  ir,  my  brave  and  glorious  boy,  and  may 
it -aver  rest  upon  thee.  But  tell  me,  my  son,  why  do 
ave  see  yon  here  f  have  you  failed  ?*' 

-**  No,  no,  my  dear  father,  we  are  triumphantly  sue- 
oevful;  yesterday  evening  the  vaunted  Legion  fled 
fram  the  field  of  the  Cowpena  before  our  half  armed 
videmen.  I  saw  Tarleion  himself  flying  as  last  as  his 
ooble  black  could  carry  him,  and  Waahington  in  full 
^porsnit" 

The  gray  head  of  the  patriot  viraa  raised  in  solemn 
thankfttlneaa  to  heaven,  and  his  thin  lips  murmured 
«i  joy. 


"  Charlea !  Charlea !  my  own  dear  bfo 
God  you  are  safe/*  and  the  young  man  w 
in  his  sister's  embrace,  and  the  food  pre 
pure  lips  breathed  the  unutterable  force 
love. 

**  We  are  dU  safe,  my  own  sweet  sisi 
whom  I  suppose  I  need  not  name,  is  safe 
you  need  not  crimson  ao  deeply,  I  name* 
lie  bore  him  roost  gallantly,  and  bid  m 
this — do  you  know  ii  f "  said  he,  holding  i 

which  he  worej  **  this  was  Capt.  G 'i 

he  fell   in  the  desperate  charge  which 
cavalry  made  on  us." 

*'Take  it  away,  Charles;  never  let  i 
memorial  of  that  bold  bad  man.  He  has  j 
his  last  account  ?" 

**  Aye,  my  sweet  sister,  he  died  soldier-li 
fully,  fighting  to  the  last.  But  let  us  t 
pleasant  things;  and,  by  the  way,  I  muat  ae 
Horse;  he  bore  me  gallantly  home,  and  1 
lose  him,  for  he  is  a  giA  from  Waahington 

On  his  return,  the  happy  fomily  gathe 
and  the  tale  of  the  battle,  with  all  ita  cii 
was  repeated  to  the  unwearied  audience, 
or  two  of  relaxation,  Charles  returned  to 
his  new  levies,  and  followed  the  standard 
ton  in  many  an  exploit  and  rute  de  gu 
brave  and  skilful  leader. 
Philadelphis. 


THE      PEASANT      BOY. 


BT      THOMAS      DUNN      ENGLISH. 


I  WOULD  I  were  a  peasant  boy — 
That  merry  son  of  careless  joy; 
Without  a  tl  oaght  that  smacks  of  care. 
He  whistles  sorrow  to  the  air, 
Whilst  jovially  the  wild  wond  rings 
With  tunes  ihis  merry  peasant  sings. 
He  wears  a  free,  unclouded  brow, 
For  youth's  sunshine  is  with  him  now. 
Gilding  his  thoughts  with  lines  of  light, 
taking  his  life  serene  and  bright. 
Alas!  he  little  recks  that  soon 
After  morn  comes  troubled  noon. 

Pass  on,  dear  boy — in  after  life. 
When  mingling  in  the  carta  and  strife 
Of  this  moat  sordid,  hated  world. 
When  downi>y  fate's  rough  hand  thou'rt  harl'd, 
When  aorrow  shall  thy  boaom  aeize, 
JVhen  yields  thy  form  to  fell 


When  Mammon  all  his  hoards  empl< 
To  sting  thy  heart,  and  steal  thy  joy 
Then  wilt  thou  think  of  former  yeai 

Of  former  mirih,  and  former  joy, 
Ere  that  thine  eyes  were  red  with  te 
Ere  that  ihy  breast  knew  cares  or  f 

When  thou  wcrt  but  a  peasant  bo 

I  envy  thcc  thy  happy  lot, — 

Ay  !  though  thy  fate  be  cast  thus 
No  sorrow  does  ihy  bosom  know. 
No  envy  enters  in  thy  cot 
Thou  canst  not  see,  thou  canst  not  ta 
The  bitter  waters  of  life's  waste ; 
Ambition  is  not  yet  thy  care, 
Its  very  name  to  thee  is  air. 
Without  a  thought  to  dim  thine  eye, 
Without  a  shade  to  cloud  thy  sky. 
And  none  of  gloom  to  damp  thy  joy, 
Thou  happy,  happy  Peasant  Boy. 


THB     NUN. 
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were  out,  and  the  cretcent  moon 

earth  like  the  light  of  noon; 

)  of  nighr,  with  a  mournful  swell, 

ig  thro*  my  lonely  cell — 

id  folemnly  on  it  went, 

ipett's  voice  when  its  force  is  spent, 

''d  the  flame  of  my  vigil  light, 

ir  eye  dimm'd  by  sorrow's  blight. 

d  the  vesper  hymn  been  sung, 
i  the  whisper'd  prayer  rose  high, 
huth'd  on  ihe  fervent  tongue, 
1  the  penitent's  fearful  sigh. 

vere  asleep,  the  lights  were  fled, 
igned  like  the  hush  of  the  dead, — 
love  flash'd  thro'  my  soul, 
irning  thoughts  brook'd  no  control,— 
yet  joyful,  I  heard  the  bell 
ng  the  solemn  hour  of"  one" — 
med  to  joys  I  dare  not  tell — 
lelights,  for  ever  gone ! 

jht  joys  of  a  world  like  this, 
hey  to  a  stolen  bliss? 
;er  and  fear  our  paths  pursue, 
ess  our  footsteps  woo; 
and  dealh  tread  darkly  near  us, 
8  dreaded  visions  scare  us; 
ley  to  the  high  behest 
ng  love  speaks  in  her  florid  zest  7 
cence  smiles  brightly  o'er  us. 
led  mirth  sport»  on  before  us? 


casement  soon  I  ftass'd — 
h'd  the  midnight  blast, 
ce  the  rush  of  a  closing  knell 

peace  a  long  farewell ; 
d  not,  for  the  sportive  train 
ight  visions  wrapt  my  brain — 
ce  of  the  blast,  nor  the  creaking  tree, 
>f  terror  had  for  me. 


unc'd  in  love's  warm  arms, 
in  captions  thoughts  I  lay — 
irtoe's  guarding  charms — 
woelAiroed  her  wonted  away. 


Ling'ring,  dreary  months  went  by — 
Long  1  wateh'd  with  a  tearful  eye ; 
And,  oh,  I  fear'd  that  the  cold  worid'a  tcom 
Woald  real  on  my  child*->>my  babe  unborn ! 
The  abbess  amird,  and  the  nana  iook'd  kiod- 
Kindneaa  is  pain  to  the  guilty  mind— 
And  the  flush  of  shame  would  light  my  face 
As  I  knelt  and  pray'd  in  the  holy  place; 
For  I  felt  that  the  light  of  heaven  to  me 
Was  hot  to  my  guilt  a  mockery; 
But,  oh,  1  pray'd  with  a  heart  sincere. 
And  gush'd  from  my  eye  the  burning  tear — 
And  I  dared  to  think,  in  my  tearful  mood, 
Tho'  the  world  ia  cold,  yet  God  is  good ! 


Morning  smiled  on  the  convent  wall, 

And  the  glad  birds  carol'd  their  matin  call — 

Itseem'd  like  the  song  of  youthful  glee, 

Deck'd  out  in  the  heart's  light  drapery ; 

Or  an  infant's  laugh^its  sweetest — first— 

From  nature's  own  rich  treasury  burst; 

Or  the  silvery  tones  of  praise  to  heaven 

On  beauty's  tongue,  for  blessings  given : 

But,  oh,  the  uoifta,  to  my  guilty  heart. 

Were  like  the  stings  of  a  venom'd  dart; 

For  well  I  knew  that  the  melody 

Of  the  joyous  birds  was  not  for  roe ! 

Time  must  pass,  and  its  changes  roll 

With  a  fearful  swell  o'er  the  guilty  soul : — 

No  longer  now  can  the  secret  dwell. 

And  friends  have  tum'd  with  a  magic  spell, 

And  the  hopes  that  held  me  up  before 

7io  longer  now  their  influence  pour; 

My  eyes  grow  dim  at  the  scornful  gaze. 

And  my  cheek  my  secret  thought  betrays. 

And  my  grieftorn  heart  with  its  madness  achea,- 

Can  it  bear  the  shock  ? — it  burns — it  breaks ! 


The  sun  is  low  on  Darro's  dark  blue  hills. 

On  Darro's  wave  its  lingering  ray  distils; 

A  voice  is  chanting,  mournful,  sweet  and  low. 

Commingling  notes  with  Darro's  rourm'ring  flow- 

A  crazed  mother  madly-  wandera  there, 

A  bright  babe  sporting  with  her  flowing  hair — 

Sport  on,  fair  boy,  thy  life  is  but  bicttn, 

Pbor  infant  oflspring  of  Iba  fidJen  Non! 


OalamMa,  Pa. 


no 
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DON      RICARDO. 


TRAM8LAT1D    AND    ABIIDGEB    FROM    THE    OEIGIMAL    SPANISH    OF    THE    CEUEBEATED    CBftVANTB. 


Towards  cho  dote  of  Uie  sutoMiih  oeimiiy.  under 
two  hundred  and  tiity  ymm  of  Turliialidoininioii,  the 
popuIaiuNi  ofihe  oBoe  importRnt  iskiiid  of  Cyprus  had 
dwindled,  and  its  agrieoluire  sod  ^imnotce  had  de- 
elined  into  oompeiRlive  inaignifieanoe.  In  many  a 
field,  once  rich  with  cultivRtion,  nature  now  rkMed  in 
untamed  laiurianoe;  many  a  hill  and  plain,  enoe  en- 
liYened  by  the  cheerful  voice  of  the  hoahandman, 
was  now  overmn  by  the  wild  thyme  and  the  hya- 
cinth—a fragrant  and  flowery  desert  The  city  of 
JNiooaia,  so  long  the  royal  residence  of  the  Lusignana, 
and  afterwards  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  am- 
ple diadem  of  the  once  proud  Venice,  now  presented 
a  melancholy  spectacle;  the  huts,  inhabited  fay  the 
slaves  of  Mahometan  oppression  and  brutality,  misera- 
bly contrasting  with  the  superb  relics  of  its  former 
splendor — with  its  mosques,  once  Christian  temples, 
and  its  palaces. 

The  y^r  1570  was  fatal  to  the  city  of  Nicosia,  and 
shortly  after  to  the  whole  kingdom.  It  was  the  pe- 
riod when  the  progress  of  the  Turkish  arms  was  the 
most  formidable  to  the  Christian  powers,  whose  dis- 
sentions,  nevertheless,  the  common  and  imminent 
peril  of  Christendom  was  insufficient  to  suspend,  ex- 
cept very  partially  and  desultorily.  Rhodes,  the 
great  Christian  bulwark  of  the  Archipelago  and  the 
Levant,  aAer  a  defence  by  the  knights  of  St.  John,  un- 
paralleled for  heroic  vigor,  had,  to  the  shame  of  Eu- 
rope, fallen  unsuceored  a  few  years  before.  Malta, 
the  next  retreat  of  ihoae  noble  champions,  after  emu- 
lating the  resistance  of  Rhodes,  had  been  but  tardily 
relieved.  Since  the  enterprising  Barbarossa  had  ex- 
tended the  dominion  of  the  Porte  over  the  Moors  of 
Tanis  and  Algiers,  the  Barbery  coast  sent  forth  its 
eoiaairs  with  increased  numbers  and  bolder  daring,  to 
spread  alarm  around  the  western  shoree  and  iskinds  of 
the  Mediterranean,  threatening  their  inhabitants  and 
voyagers  with  the  wont  of  outrage,  the  direst  of  cap- 
tivity. And  Selim  the  Second,  who  now  ruled  the 
Ottoman  empire,  projected  the  conquest  of  Cyprus. 
In  the  month  of  June  of  this  year,  Mustspha,  the  Turk- 
ish general,  entered  it  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand foot  and  ten  thousand  hone.  The  neighborhood 
of  Nicosia  was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword  ;  and 
on  the  26ih  of  July  a  memorable  siege  was  com- 
menced, which  lasted  forty-five  days.  The  inhabi- 
tants performed  prodigies  of  valor,  susiaming  with  as- 
tonishing intrepidity  fifteen  difibrent  assaults.  Being 
at  length  redoeed  to  the  greatest  extremity,  the  city 
was  taken  by  m|tBeral  assault,  on  Sunday,  the  9th  of 
September.  OTtty  thousand  people,  vrho  had  retired 
the  walls  for  shelter,  twenty  thoasand  were 
9red,  and  the  rmt  led  into  shiveiy. 


Our  story  opens  within  two  or  three  yeais  RAar4 
event,  when  our  hero,  a  Siciliaa  oaptive  in  thepM 
of  a  Turkish  master,  was  oootemplating,  fiom  a  lis 
ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nicosia,  the  sbirtia 
walls  of  the  ill-fated  city. 

A  youth  of  graceful  figure,  in  a  handsome  Tmh 
costume,  came  out  of  a  tent  or  pavilion,  one  of  f 
which  stood  at  a  little  dislanoe.  and  approachiqg ; 
Christian,  said  to  him : 

"  No  one  who  saw  this  rich  aiui  fruitful  iilaiid 
Cyprus  two  years  ago,  when  its  inhabiianta  isms 
the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  every  thing  which  ooo 
botes  to  human  happiness,  and  now  beholds  tkm 
ther  banished  from  their  beautiful  country,  or  capt 
and  miserable  in  it,  can  help  lamenting  their  Oihi 
ties.  Let  us,  however,  think  no  more  of  them,  ai 
they  are  irremediable,  and  let  us  attend  to  yoor  ei 
for  I  would  fain  know  if  there  be  not  some  rensdy 
them ;  and  therefore  I  conjure  you,  1^  the  good  f 
which  I  have  testified  towards  yon,  and  by  the  ^ 
pathy  which  should  spring  from  our  being  of  the  ■ 
country,  and  brought  up  in  our  infancy  together,  tl 
you  tell  me  the  cause  of  this  your  excewve  i 
ness.  You  already  know,  Ricardo,  that  ray  maMS 
cadi  of  this  city,  which  rank  corresponds  to  that 
bishop  among  the  Christians.  You  also  know 
great  power  he  possesses,  and  the  great  inflaflM 
have  with  him.  Nor  are  you  ignorant  of  the  aid 
desire  which  I  feel  not  to  die  in  this  religion  vihii 
sppcar  to  profess,  which  is  indeed  so  great,  that  ahs 
circumstances  compel  me,  I  would  ooofoos  and  ] 
claim  the  faiih  of  Jesue  Christ  (which  my  weak  i 
and  still  weaker  undeietandiing,  made  me  raaaH 
even  though  the  confessioo  ware  lo  ^eoat  wae  my  J 
fur  I  should  think  the  life  of  my  body  Wttll 
fur  that  of  my  immortal  soul." 

While  the  youth  thus  addressed  him, 
mained  silent;  but  when  he  had  concluded,  Im 
swered — 

**  First  inform  me  why  my  maeier,  Haasan  ft 
has  made  this  encampment  in  the  coontry,  boluM 
«;ntry  into  Nicosis,  of  which  he  is  appointed  viei 
or  pacha,  as  the  Turks  call  their  viceroys.** 

"  I  will  briefly  inform  you.**  anawered  Mafao 
'*  You  roust  know,  then,  it  is  the  custom  aonof 
Turks,  that  a  new-appointed  viceroy,  of  whatever 
vince,  shall  not  enter  the  town  where  hia  pradeoi 
has  resided,  until  the  latter  has  previnnaly  qmttm 
in  order  that  an  account  of  hia  gavemment  m^ 
freely  taken;  and  while  thia  is  doing  by  the  new  pa 
the  old  one  remains  in  the  coimtiy,  waiting  tire  n 
of  the  investigation ;  which  takes  place  wiihom 
having  the  power  to  avail  himaiilf  of  iBborailiaf 
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ality,  nnlen  indeed  lie  have  already  done 
atioD.  When  the  account  haa  been  taken, 
» the  pacha  who  It  quitting  the  govern- 
Md  upon  parchment,  folded  and  sealed; 
he  preaenie  hinHelf  at  the  gate  of  the 
»r;  that  ii  to  say,  before  the  great  council 
a.  When  it  has  been  examined  by  the 
,  and  the  four  lemer  pachas,  they  reward 
n  according  to  the  nature  of  its  contents ; 
lent,  when  he  has  incurred  any,  being  re- 
sum  of  money.  If,  as  most  frequently 
is  neither  to  be  punished  nor  rewarded, 
ins  of  gifts  and  presents,  he  obtains  what- 
e  has  most  detira  ibr,  among  those  which 
for  all  public  empluymenis  are  acquired 
J  merit,  but  by  money ;  every  thing  is 
old. 

reason,  then,  which  I  have  toM  you,  your 
an  Pacha,  has  been  for  these  four  days 
ountry ;  and  the  former  pacha  would  al- 
uitted  Nicosia,  but  that  he  hos  been  very 
w,  however,  much  better;  and  will  cer* 
90t  either  to-day  or  to-morrow,  and  make 
f  residence  in  some  tents  behind  this  hill, 
ave  not  seen;  upon  which  jrour  master 
Italy  enter  the  city.  And  now,  I  believe, 
answered  your  inquiry." 
hen,"  said  Ricardo;  **  but  I  know  not 
'ill  be  in  ray  power  to  fulfil  the  promise 
e  you.  of  relating  my  misfortune  in  a  few 
uch  is  its  extant,  that  all  I  conld  use 
idequate  to  express  it ;  I  will,  however, 
melancholy  story,  as  well  as  I  am  able, 
will  permit  In  the  first  place,  I  most 
her  you  remember,  in  our  city  of  Trapani, 
,  who  was  reputed  to  be  the  most  beau- 
cily;  one  of  whom  the  poets  sang  that 
ere  of  gold — that  her  eyes  wera  dazzling 
ir  cheeks  were  damask  roses  that  her 
saris — that  her  lips  were  mbiea— that  her 
ibaster;  and  that  all  her  beauties  oom- 
d  such  a  harmonious  and  enchanting 
»nvy  herself  could  not  point  out  a  fault 
r  form?  And  can  it  be,  Mahomet,  that 
already  recollected  her,  and  bethought 
ame  ?  Surely  thou  either  doat  not  hear 
thou  wort  in  Trepani,  thy  sensea  wm 

rafnmed  Mahomet,  **  if  she  whom  yon 
id  as  possessing  such  transoendent  lova> 
Leonisa,  the  daughter  of  Rodolfo  Flo- 
w  not  who  she  can  be,  for  I  never  heard 
o  famed  for  beauty." 
ight,  Mahomet,"  resumed  Ricardo;  *'  she, 
s  been  the  cause  of  my  greatest  happiness 
eat  misery.  I  not  only  loved,  bat  adored 
T  with  such  entire  devotion,  that  1  seemed 
ther  divinity  on  earth  or  in  heaven.  Her 
■latives  knew  my  passion,  and  never  ex- 
inpprobatioB  of  it;  since  they  knew  that 
r  t»«  ▼irtoons  and  honorable  imkMi ;  and 
If  oAffi  loU  Leonisa,  to  ditpoae  her  to 
ftrlMrlnalwnd.    BtaAe  had  iked  h&t 


eyes  upon  Comelio,  the  son  of  Ascanio  Rololo,  wfaoot. 
jtm  well  know ;  an  eflfeminate  fopling,  with  whitb 
hands  and  curly  hair,  sof(  voice  and  amorons  woida— - 
richly  perfumed  and  hung  round  with  finery ;  so  that 
she  oouM  look  with  no  pleasure  upon  me,  whoae  fooe 
was  not  so  delicate  as  Coinelio's,  but  repaid  my  nanf 
and  constant  assiduities  with  the  most  cruel  difdain. 
Leonita's  parents  dDnnived  at  the  favors  wfaidi  she 
bestowed  on  Comelio,  thinking,  as  Indeed  they  might 
well  do,  that  the  youth,  attracted  by  her  inoompaiUbte 
baanty,  would  ask  her  in  marriage,  and  that  ao  tatj 
slMMild  get  a  richer  son-in-law  than  I  shotild 
While  things  were  in  this  train,  one  day  of  the 
apringt  I  happened  to  hear  that  Leonisa  and  her  pa- 
rents, together  with  Comelio  and  his,  were  gone  t» 
fake  their  pleasure  in  Ascanio's  garden,  whidi  is  Mmt 
the  sea'diore,  on  the  way  to  the  salt  mines.  The  <!•- 
men  of  jealousy  agitated  my  soul  with  such  videniM^ 
that  my  reoaon  was  overpowered,  as  yon  will  judge 
from  what  I  immediately  did,  which  was  to  go  straight 
to  the  garden,  where  I  found  the  party  I  have  enume- 
rated ;  and  a  little  apart  from  the  rest,  tmder  a  wal- 
nnt-tree,  were  seated  Comelio  and  Leonisa.  My  an- 
ger speedily  found  words ;  for  though  my  hands  were 
restrained  by  the  veneration  which  seemed  to  me  to 
be  due  to  the  beauteous  countenance  before  me,  mj 
tongue  broke  forth  in  some  such  terms  as  these : 

** '  Thou  doubtless  feelest  happy,  fair  enemy  of  mf 
repose,  in  having  in  quiet  and  security  before  thine 
eyes  him  who  is  the  cause  that  mine  perpetually 
mourn !  Approach,  O  cruel  maid !  approach  yet  a  little 
nearer,  and,  like  the  woodbine,  clasp  that  tender  sap- 
ling^'-comb  or  curl  those  ringlets  of  thy  Ganymedet 
who  so  tepidly  solicits  thee^-surrender  Ihyielf  entirely 
to  the  green  age  of  that  stripling  upon  whom  then  art 
gazing — that  despair  may  at  once  relieve  me  fWmi  the 
life  which  I  loathe.  And  thou,  eflleminate  j^nth,  go^ 
and  amuse  thyself  among  thy  mother's  maideiB;  there 
lake  care  of  thy  dainty  locks  aiKl  thy  delicate  ftigen; 
■neb  fitter  to  wind  silk  than  te  grasp  a  sword.' 

**  All  this  while,  Comelio  never  stirred  fiom  the 
|ilace  where  I  had  found  him  sitting,  hot  refludnad 
quite  still,  gazing  at  me  as  if  in  amaienent;  but  the 
loud  tone  in  which  I  had  addreaaed  him,  brsughttage- 
Iber  the  persons  who  were  scattered  ebont  the  garden, 
to  listen  to  the  reproaches  which  I  oontiimed  to  hmp 
upen'Comelio:  and  he,  encouraged'bylheir  prsaaeee 
for  all'fir  moat  of  them  wera  hia  ndntteea,  aarwus,  or 
friends  -oflfered  to  rise:  btit  before  he  gotopdo'liii 
feet,  i'had  drawn  my  sword,  and  assailed  not  onljrliini* 
hiit  all  the  bystanders.  Comelio  availed  himaelf  oflhe 
actii^ity  of  his  limbs;  for  he  betook  himself  so  nimlilf 
to  fUght,  that  he  escaped  me. 

**  In  this  imminent  danger— snrronnded  by  my  one* 
mies,  who  were  ahready  preparing  to  revenge  tof  a|^ 
gresswn — fortune  brooght  roe  succor;  hot  it  was  cC 
sneh  a  kind,  that  I  had  better  have  been  deprhei  of 
my  life,  than  have  had  it  saved  in  so  laoipeutod  % 
manner,  only  to  bewail  my  ezgtenee.  "jr  ever  mmo 
The  garden  vras  soddenly  entered  ^ffm,  OMMideraMe 
immber  of  Turks  from  two  i  iHiali*^jftil^  who  hafl 
hdided  fan  a  creek*  at  a  HUla  dVrtuMt,'¥MbiNX>Mtei^ 
peiMbed  by  thi  wimSsmAa  tX  lihA  \R^^ 
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or  diacovered  by  the  mnnera  or  aoouli  uf  the  cout 
A»  looD  at  my  antagooiati  beheld  them,  they  betook 
themtelvet  to  flight ;  so  that  of  all  that  were  ia  the 
garden,  the  Tarks  only  succeeded  in  capturing  three 
iodividuala.  besides  Leonisa,  who  had  not  yet  recover- 
ed from  her  swoon.  They  took  roe  with  lour  ugly 
gashes  upon  roe,  which  however  were  poid  by  the 
lives  of  four  Turks,  whom  I  laid  dead  upon  itie  ground. 
This  surprise,  the  Turks  managed  with  their  accus- 
tomed celerity;  and,  though  not  very  well  satisfied 
with  the  result,  they  immediately  re-embarked,  and, 
by  force  of  sail  and  oar,  arrived  in  a  little  time  at  the 
Island  of  Favignana. 

*'  Here  they  reviewed  their  force,  to  see  how  many 
men  they  had  lost;  and,  finding  that  the  dead  were 
ibnr  soldiers,  and  of  their  very  best  and  finest  men, 
they  resolved  to  lake  vengeance  on  me;  and  accord- 
ingly, the  captain  of  the  principal  galiot  commanded 
the  yard-arm  to  be  lowered,  in  order  to  bang  me.    All 
this  was  beheld  by  Leonisa,  who  had  at  length  rcrco- 
xend  from  her  swoon,  and  finding  herself  in  the  power 
of  the  corsairs,  was  wringing  her  delicate  hands,  and 
shedding  a  flood  of  beautiful   tears:  however,  she 
uttered  not  a  word,  but  listened  attentively,  to  discover 
if  she  could,  what  the  Turks  were  saying.     But  one 
of  the  Christians  at  the  oar  told  her  in  Italian,  that  the 
captain  was  ordering  that  Christian  (pointing  to  me)  to 
be  hanged,  for  having  killed,  ia  her  defence,  four  of 
his  best  soldiers;  which  being  understood  by  Leonisa, 
fihe  Ci*T  !he  first  time  showed  mo  some  pity,  desiring 
Ihe  captive  to  tell  the  Turks  not  to  hang  me,  for  that 
they  would  thereby  lose  a  great  ransom ;  and  that  she 
requested  them  to  return  to  Trapani,  where  I  should 
immediately  be  redeemed.    This,  I  say,  was  the  first 
tenderness — it  will  also  be  the  last — that  Leonisa  ever 
showed  me;  and  it  did  but  serve  to  lengthen  my 
misery.   The  Turks,  on  hearing  what  the  captive  told  i 
them,  believed  him;  and  their  cupidity  prevailed  over 
their  desire  of  revenge.    The  next  morning,  hoisting 
a  flag  of  truce,  they  returned  to  Trapani ;  J  had  passed 
the  intervening  night  in  all  the  agony  imaginable,  not 
•o  much  from  the  pain  of  my  wounds,  as  on  account 
of  the  peril  in  which  I  beheld  my  fair  and  cruel  ene- 
my, among  those  barbariana. 

**  Having.  I  say,  returned  to  the  town,  one  of  the 
faliots  entered  the  port,  and  the  other  remained  in  the 
offing;  the  harbor  and  the  shore  were  soon  thronged 
with  Christians,  and  the  pretty  Cornelio  was  oontem- 
plating  at  a  distance  what  was  passing  in  the  galiot. 
A  steward  of  mine  immediately  came  to  treat  for  my 
janaom ;  but  I  ordered  him  peremptorily  not  to  bargain 
for  my  liberty,  but  for  that  of  Leonisa ;  and  to  give 
for  her,  if  necessary,  all  that  my  properly  would  pro- 
duce. I  farther  commaruled  him  to  go  to  Leonisa's 
parents,  and  tell  them  to  leave  it  to  him  to  treat  for 
their  daughter's  ransom,  and  not  to  give  themselves 
any  trouble  or  uneasiness  on  her  account.  This  being 
done,  the  commander  of  the  coraain,  a  Greek  renegade, 
named  YusuC  aaked  six  thousand  crowns  for  Leonisa, 
and  foar  thonnfd  for  me ;  adding,  that  he  would  not 
laoion  the  ona  without  the  other.  Ha  aaked  ao  large 
a  aom  becauae  (aa  I  aftcrwarda  laamad)  ha  waa  ana- 
jwand  of  Leoom,  and  wariiad  hoc  to  ha^a  bar  nm- 


somed ;  but  to  give  to  the  captain  of  iba  oiber  plio 
with  whom  he  was  to  share  ibeir  priaas  equally,  ■] 
self  valued  at  four  thouaand  cm  was,  and  one  thoun 
iu  money,  and  to  keep  Leonisa  for  the  olbar  fivs  tlw 
sand.  For  this  reason  it  was  that  he  valued  ths  ti 
at  ten  thousand  crowns.  Leoniaa'a  parents  oftn 
nothing  un  their  own  part,  truatiog  entirely  lo  tk 
{\romise  which  my  steward  had  made  them  firoai  m 
Nor  did  Cornelio  open  his  lips  in  her  behalf:  loibi 
after  much  bargaining,  my  iteward  at  last  ooacladt 
on  giving  five  thousand  cn>wns  for  Leonisa,  and  tka 
thousand  for  me.  To  this  Yuzuf  agreed,  oveicoiBsb 
the  persuasions  of  his  comrade  and  the  nnaninoi 
prayer  of  his  soldiers,  eager  to  share  ao  rich  a  raaaa 
Bui  as  my  steward  had  not  so  much  money  in  nti 
ncMt,  he  asked  three  days'  lime  to  procure  it,inteDdiB 
to  dispose  of  as  much  of  my  property  as  shouU  b 
necessary  to  produce  the  sum  required.  Yoxuf  «i 
rejoiced  at  this ;  thinking  lo  find  in  the  mean  tineioa 
opportunity  of  preventing  the  fulfilment  of  thecootnc 
He  steered  back  to  the  island  of  Favignana,  ssyiai 
that  at  the  expiration  of  the  three  days,  he  wooM  n 
turn  for  the  money  and  surrender  his  captives. 

*'  But  my  ill  fortune,  not  yet  weary  of  perseeotio 
me,  so  ordered  it,  that  a  sentinel,  placed  by  the  Tori 
on  the  most  elevated  of  the  islands,  discovered  notii 
out  at  sea  six  lateen  sails,  which  he  rightly  jodgt 
must  be  either  the  Maltese  squadron  or  a  Sicilfl 
force.  He  r^ame  running  down  to  give  the  alarB;u 
the  Turks  who  were  on  shore,  some  washing  the 
clothes,  others  preparing  their  victuals,  embarked wi 
the  utmost  haste,  and  instantly  weighing  anchor,  tbt 
gave  the  oars  to  the  water,  the  aails  to  the  wind,ii 
with  the  prows  turned  towards  Barbery,  in  less  tbi 
two  hours  they  lost  sight  of  the  galliaa ;  and  so,  bsii 
covered  by  the  island  and  the  night,  which  soon  cka 
in,  they  recovered  from  the  fear  which  had  seis 
them. 

*'  The  next  day.  the  two  galiots  having  reached  t 
island  of  Psntalaria,  the  Turks  went  ashore  on  I 
tiouihern  side  of  it ;  and  1  beheld  the  two  capta 
also  go  on  shore,  and  procccnl  to  their  partit 
of  all  the  prizes  which  they  had  taken.  When  tl 
came  to  the  division  uf  myself  and  Leonisa,  Yusuf  g) 
to  Fetallah  (for  so  the  captain  of  the  other  galiot  ^ 
called)  six  Christians — four  for  the  oar,  and  two  v 
beautiful  Corsican  boys — and  me  along  with  these 
keep  Leonisa  for  himself;  with  which  Fetallah 
satisfied.  I  was  present  all  the  whifa,  but  could 
understand  any  thing  they  said,  though  I  knew  i 
they  were  engaged  in  ;  nor  should  I,  at  that  time,  h 
understood  the  mode  of  the  partition,  had  not  Feia 
come  up  to  me,  and  said  in  Italian,  *  Christian,  t 
now  art  mine ;  thou  art  given  to  me  for  the  vala 
two  thousand  croons  of  gold;  if  thou  wouldst  1 
thy  liberty,  thou  must  give  four  thousand,  other 
thou  must  die  as  thou  art.'  I  asked  him  if  the  CI 
tian  maiden  was  alao  his ;  to  which  he  answered, 
she  was  not — that  Yuzuf  liad  kept  bar  for  him 
intending  to  make  her  turn  Mahometan,  and  m 
her.  1  told  my  new  maater,  that  if  ba  could  ooai 
ao  aa  to  take  tha  Chriatian  damaal  akng  witb  bi 
would  give  biia,  for  bar  laoMOi  alntb  titt  IbMi 
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eioimi  in  nlid  gold.  He  uuwercd  me,  that  it  wes 
BOt  pcMrible ;  but  that  be  would  let  Yuiuf  know  how 
luge  a  turn  wai  offered  for  the  Christian  woman,  and 
perhapi  the  amount  would  tempt  him  to  alter  hii  pur- 
poM,  and  ransom  her.  He  did  to ;  and  ordered  all  the 
MO  belonging  to  bis  galiot  to  embark  immediately,  in 
Ofder  that  be  might  go  to  Tripoli,  to  which  place  he 
bekmfed.  TuzuC  in  like  manner,  determined  to  go 
ID  Btterta ;  and  they  embarked  accordingly,  with  the 
■■e  celerity  which  they  are  accustomed  to  use  when 
Iky  discover  either  gallies  of  which  they  are  afraid, 
or  TMwls  which  they  mean  to  plunder.  But  the  oc- 
OBOO  of  their  present  haste  was,  that  the  sky  appeared 
to  be  changing,  and  to  threaten  a  storm. 

*  Leooisa  was  on  shore,  but  not  where  I  could  see 
kr,  until,  at  the  moment  of  embarking,  we  came  toge- 
ther to  the  water's  edge.  Her  new  master  and  new- 
Mt  lover  led  her  fay  the  hand ;  and  in  stepping  on  the 
Uder,  which  was  placed  from  the  shore  to  the  side 
of  the  galiot,  she  turned  her  head  to  took  at  me :  I  was 
luiog  intently  upon  her^  and  such  was  the  violence 
cfiayiaingled  feelings,  that  they  quite  overcame  me— 
t  (Dm  overspread  my  eyes,  and  I  fell  senseless  upon 
tkgiouDd. 

"I  was  afterwarJs  informed,  that  the  same  thing 
ind  happened  to  Leonisa ;  for  that  she  had  fallen  from 
Ihs  hdder  into  the  sea,  and  Yuzuf  had  thrown  himself 
ifttt  her,  and  brought  her  up  in  his  arms. 

"The  storm,  which  had  b^n  apprehended,  now 

coNMi;  and  the  wind,  which  was  blowing  from  the 

■Mh  right  upon  our  prow,  increased  to  such  a  degree, 

Ait  it  was  necessary  to  turn  the  vessel,  and  let  it 

tin  before  the  gale.    Our  captain's  design  was  to 

Mis  the  point  of  the  island,  and  Uke  shelter  on  the 

■ntiisni  side  of  it;  but  he  could  not  accomplish  his 

pnpoM ;  for  the  win]  blew  with  such  fury,  that  in 

httle  more  than  fourteen  hours  we  lost  all  the  way  we 

had  nade  in  two  days,  and  found  ourselves  within  six 

«  Kven  miles  of  the  same  island  of  Pantalaria,  upon 

which  we  were  driving  without  any  possibility  of 

•voiding  it,  and  that  not  upon  any  beach,  but  against 

MM  very  high  rocks  which  arme  before  ub,  threaten- 

■f  HI  with  inevitable  destruction.    On  one  side  of  us 

^  beheld  the  galiot  with  which  we  had  parted  com* 

pujr,  and  saw  all  hands  on  board,  both  Turks  and 

Ciptives,  laboring  with  oil  their  might  at  the  oar  to 

fiemit  the  vessel  from  drifting  upon  the  rocks.    Our 

Mm  people  did  the  same,  and  with  greater  success 

Ihui  those  of  the  other  galiot,  who,  exhausted  with 

ttgoe,  and  overcome  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  storm, 

foteing  hold  of  the  oars,  abandoned  thenuelves  to 

4eir  &te,  and  we  beheld  them  dashed  against  the 

loeb  with  such  violence,  that  the  galk)t  quickly  went 

Id  pieces. 

"The  morning  came,  but  the  tempest  rather  in- 
<NHed  than  abated;  we  found,  however,  that  our 
Hael  had  gone  a  good  way  about,  leaving  the  rocks 
v«Nne  diatanoe,  and  had  approached  a  point  of  the 
■ivid,  being  ao  near  doubling,  Turks  and  Christians 
*ll|Uhand  freah  hope  and  fraah  strength,  and  in  sixl 
^>in  w»  ■tteceeded  in  doabUog  the  point— after  which 
^ftvd  ibe  Mft  mora  ea]iB,80  that  we  could  nore 

^%MiU  wuwlni  of  dw  OMs;  aod,  bmng  now 
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sheltered. by  the  island,  the  Turks  were  enabled  to  go 
ashore,  to  see  if  they  could  discover  any  remains  ^ 
the  galiot  which  the  night  before  had  struck  upon  the 
rocks.     But  still  heaven  did   not  vouchsafe  roe  the 
consolation  which  I  had  hoped  for,  of  beholding  in  my 
arms  the  form  of  Leonisa,  which,  though  lifeless,  and 
mangled,  I  should  joyfully  have  clasped.  I  could  have 
gazed  with  melancholy  rapture  on  the  pallid  wreck 
of  her  lately  glowing  beauty ;  and  v/hilo  I  chid  the 
tempest  for  denirniing  so  fair  a  flower,  I  cuuld  almost, 
in  the  tumult  of  my  heart,  have  blcsiied  I  ho  ocean  for 
floating  to  my  erabraio  her  faded  ond  uncoiittcious 
charms,  exulting  even  thus  to  hold  her,  with  only  death 
for  a  rival !     I  asked  a  renegndo,  Hho  was  going  to 
land,  to  search  about  and  discover  whether  her  body 
had  been  washed  ashore.     But,  as  I   have   already 
said,  heaven  denied  me  this  satisfaction ;  for  at  that 
very  moment,  the  wind  rose  again,  with  such  violence^ 
that  the  island  no  longer  served  as  a  shelter.  Fetallah» 
perceiving  this,  resolved  to  contend  no  longer  against 
the  elements ;  so  he  ordered  his  men  to  hoist  the  fore- 
mast and  spread  a  little  sail ;  he  turned  the  prow  to 
the  sea, and  the  stefti  to  the  wind;  then  hinuielf  taking 
charge  of  the  helm,  he  let  the  vessel  run  before  the 
gale  into  the  open  sea.  in  the  security  that  there  was 
no  obstacle  to  impede  his  course ;  the  oars  were  laid 
up  in  the  gangway,  and  all  the  men  seated  on  the 
benches  or  in  the  loop-holes,  not  one  of  them  beiiig 
visible  on  the  whole  galiot,  excepting  the  boatswain^ 
who,  for  his  greater  security,  had  himself  lat»hed  to  tbe 
steni-post. 

'*The  vessel  flew  with  such  rapidity,  that    afkr 
three  days  and  three  nights,  passing  within  sight  of 
Trapani,  Melazzo,  and  Palermo,  it  entered  the  strait 
within  the  light-house  of  Mcssiua,  to  the  infliiite  terror 
of  those  on  board,  and  of  those  viho  btheld  it  from  the 
land.     But  lest  I  should  be  as  prolix  in  relating  the 
storm,  as  it  was  obstinate  in  its  fury,  I  roust  briefly 
tell  you,  that  weary,  famishing,  and  exhauHled  by  fo 
long  a  course  as  that  of  coasting  nearly  the  whole  of 
Sicily,  we  at  length  arrived  at  Tripoli,  where  my 
master,  before  he  had  time  to  utettl')  with  his  Leventce 
the  account  of  the  spoil,  and  give  them  vvlui  belonged 
to  them,  and  the  customary  fifth  to  the  viceroy,  was 
seized  with  a  complaint  in  his  side,  of  such  a  nature 
that  in  less  than  three  days  it  carried  him  to  everlabt- 
ing  perdition.  All  his  property  was  immcdiaiely  taken 
possession  uf  by  the  pacha  of  Tripoli,  and  by  the  ai- 
cayde  of  the  dead,  appointed  there    by  the  Grand 
Siguier,  who,  as  you  know,  is  heir  to  all  who  die  in- 
testate.   These  two  took  all  that  belonged  to  my  mas- 
ter Fetallah;  and  I  fell  to  the  share  of  him  who  was 
then  viceroy  or  pacha  of  Tripoli.    In  about  n  fortnight 
he  received  the  appointment  to  the  vicoroyalty  of  (Ty. 
prus;  and  with  him  I  am  come  hither,  without  any 
intention  of  ransoming  myself.     He  has  often  told  me 
to  do  so,  since  I  am  a  roan  of  fortune,  as  Fetallah*B 
soldiers  informed  him — but  I  have  never  consented ;  I 
have  rather  given  him  to  understand  that  they  were 
mistaken  who  spoke  so  largely  of  ay  means." 

Mahomet  endeavored  to  oonaob  Ricardo,  in  the 
beat  terms  he  cAld  devise.    "  Yoa  ^rvVl  siV'wv^u  ^sA 
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■Mist  or  to  ad  vile  yon :  for,  althoogh  my  youth,  and 
the  folly  which  I  have  committed  in  adopting  thia 
habit,  may  seem  to  declare  that  neither  assistance  nor 
advice  is  to  be  expected  from  me,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
prove  the  suspicion  to  be  wrong.  In  all  this  city  there 
H  no  one  of  more  influence  and  importance  than  the 
cadi,  my  master ;  not  even  your  own,  who  is  coming 
to  be  governor  of  it,  will  be  so  powerful.  Such  being 
the  case,  I  may  say  that  I  myself  am  one  of  the  most 
influential  persons  in  the  city,  since  I  can  get  my  patron 
to  do  almost  anything  I  please.  This  1  say.  because  I 
can,  perhaps,  take  measures  with  him  to  procure  3rou 
to  be  hit  captive :  and  when  we  are  together,  time  will 
show  us  what  is  to  be  done,  both  to  console  3rou,  if  you 
will  or  can  receive  conaolation,  and  to  remove  me 
fiom  this  to  a  better  way  of  life,  or  at  least  to  some 
place  where  I  may  change  it  with  grmrter  seenrity." 
'*  I  thank  jroo,  Mafaonet,"  anawered  Rieardo,  **  for 
the  frieiulihip  which  you  ofler  me,  though  I  am  certain, 
do  n^hat  yoQ  may,  that  nothing  can  be  of  aervice  to 
me.  Let  oa,  however,  talk  no  more  at  present,  but  go 
to  the  tents ;  for  I  see  a  train  of  people  issuing  from 
the  city;  and  it  is  ne  doubt  the  ei-viceroy  coming  to 
remain  in  the  country  while  my  master  enters  the  town 
and  takes  the  account  of  his  government." 

**  It  is  so,"  said  Mahomet :  **  come,  then,  Rieardo, 
and  you'll  see  the  ceremonies  with  which  he  is  re- 
ceived, which  I  think  will  entertain  you.'* 

**  Let  us  go  then,  with  all  my  heart,"  relumed 
Rieardo ;  *'  perhaps  I  shall  want  yon  to  speak  a  word 
for  me,  in  case  the  keeper  of  my  master's  captives 
riiould  have  perceived  my  ahaence :  he  is  a  Corsican 
renegade,  and  not  very  tender-hearted." 

Here  their  conversatioo  ended,  and  they  appioached 
the  encampment. 

Our  two  friends  reached  the  tents  joat  as  the  ex* 
pacha  arrived,  and  his  successor  was  coming  out  to 
receive  him  at  the  deor  of  his  pavilion.  Ali  Pacha 
(for  that  was  the  name  of  him  who  was  quitting  the 
government)  came  attended  by  all  the  janissaries  com- 
posing the  ordinary  garrison  of  Nicosia,  since  the 
Turks  had  obtained  posaeasion  of  it,  amounting  to 
about  five  hundred.  They  came  in  two  wings  or 
files ;  some  with  muskets,  others  with  drawn  scimetars. 
They  approached  the  entrance  of  the  new  Pacha's 
tent,  and  took  their  stations  round  it :  then  Ali  Pacha, 
inclining  his  body,  made  a  reverence  to  Haasen,  and 
the  latter,  with  a  slighter  inclination,  returned  the  sa- 
lute. Ali  then  entered  Haasan*s  pavilion,  and  the 
Turks  mounted  Hassan  upon  a  fine  horse,  richly  capa- 
risoned i  they  led  him  round  the  tents,  and  took  a 
considerable  circuit  over  the  ground  about  them,  cry- 
ing out  in  their  language— ^' Long  live  Sultan  fioliman, 
and  Hassan  Pacha  in  his  name!"  They  repeated  this 
a  number  of  times,  shouting  louder  every  lime ;  and 
then  they  led  him  back  to  the  tent,  where  Ali  Pacha 
had  remained  ;  when  he,  the  cadi,  and  Hassan,  shut 
themselves  up  there  for  an  hoar,  no  other  person  be- 
ing present.  Mahomet  told  Rieardo  that  they  had 
done  ihis  in  order  lo  coasnlt  about  wlntalKNild  be  done 
in  the  city,  relative  to  the  worha  whMi  Ali  had  oom- 
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called  out  three  several  tince,  in 
Greek,  that  all  who  had  juatiea  to  demand,  ti  Hy 
complaint  to  make,  againat  Ali  Pacha,  aught  snta 
freely,  for  that  Hassan  Pacha  waa  there,  wksai  di 
Grand  Siguier  sent  to  be  vicerof  of  Cypras.  nkt 
would  do  them  all  right  and  joatiee.  This  psnaiM 
being  given,  the  janissaries  left  fhe  doorway  of  te 
tent  unoccupied,  and  gave  firee  passage  to  aM  nk 
chose  to  enter.  Mahomet  took  Rieardo  in  with  hii 
for  the  latter  was  allowed  to  pan,  as  being  aslaiBi 
Hassan.  There  entered  to  ask  jaatico,  aane  <M 
Christians,  and  also  seveial  Tuiioi ;  but  oil  for  aMa 
of  so  little  importance,  that  the  cadi  daapaiefaad  ii 
greater  part  of  them  without  either  plaadiop  or  am 
examinatioos :  for  all  causes,  eicept  natriiMBial  am 
aie  settled  animg  them  aammaiily,  and  at  ow«^  ■ 
ther  according  to  the  good  aaase  of  tlM  jadfa^  dii 
aecording  to  any  viritteo  law.  And  amosig  thorn  hi 
barians  (if,  indeed,  in  tha  hrtmif  of  thnr  legd  |V 
eeedinga  they  can  be  coaaidared  as  aaeli}  the  aaiiw 
the  competent  judgo  of  all  causae,  deciding  thmil 
a  breath,  without  there  being  any  appeal  6oB  Ii 
sentence  to  another  tribunal. 

At  this  time,  there  entered  an  alguazil,  or  ctaiil 
he  was  called  in  Turkish,  to  say  that  a  Jew  was  wiil 
iug  at  the  door  of  the  tent,  who  had  with  hias  foral 
a  very  beautiful  Christian  woman  :  the  cadi  aitai 
him  to  be  admitted.  The  oflioer  accordingly  «a 
out,  and  immediately  returned  with  a  venerable4sol 
ing  Jew,  who  led  by  the  hand  a  woman  auirad  ii  i 
Barbery  dress,  so  richly  adorned,  and  ao  eUganllf  « 
rayed,  that  she  could  not  have  beeo  equallad  by  lb 
wealthiest  Moorish  woman  of  Fes  or  of  MoiMli 
though  they  were  thought  to  excel  in  dram  aH  lb 
other  African  ladies,  not  excepting  the  Algeriaaswi 
their  profusion  of  pearb.  Her  foco  was  hiddia  1 
a  veil  of  crimaoa  tafiety  ;  upon  her  anolea,  wUfl 
were  uncovered,  there  ahone  a  pair  of  claapa,  or  M 
dels,  apparently  of  pure  gold ;  and  upon  bar  arfl 
which  were  visible  through  the  aleevea  of  an  imii 
garment  of  fine  transparent  ailk»  she  had  brafoalali 
goUi,  set  with  numerous  pearls.  In  short,  her  aili 
was  cosily  and  elegant  in  the  extreme. 

Struck  with  admiraiien  at  this  first  ?iaw,  tho  • 
and  the  two  pachas,  before  making  any  inqaiiy,  oi 
manded  the  Jew  to  cause  the  Christian  woman  lo  \ 
veil  herself.  He  did  ao,  and  a  foce  of  radiant  baa) 
beamed  upon  them,  like  the  sun  bursting  from  a  cki 
All  were  astonished ;  but  the  sorrowing  Riaa 
gased  in  breathless  amaaement,  as  if  he  thought 
beheld  a  visitant  from  another  world.  Could  it 
deed  be  she— or  waa  it  some  phantom,  coiutirad 
by  his  evil  geniua  to  torture  him  with  crool  an 
ery  f — ^had  the  deaion  of  the  tempest  really  apa 
that  angel  form?  Surely  it  must  be  ao— and  i 
whose  knell  he  thought  he  had  heard  in  tha  m 
howl  of  the  winds  and  watera— ahe,  whoae  dan^  • 
relics  he  had  longed  to  olasp^  now  aiood  bafota  I 
in  all  the  aplendor  of  bar  living  charma  hia  41 
and  adored  Laonisa! 

Tha  aaceading  haaa^  af  tha  foir  Chiiaiia,  ana 
danly  hahald,  at  aaoa  maia  a  aamavt  af  Iha  db« 
of  AUand 
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'  of  her  dwrmi ;  lie  was  even  nore  affected 
ban  tbe  pachae,  and  wai  onable  to  take  hw 
!jeoni«a*a  lovely  countenance.  And — mek 
«  of  this  paMon— all  three  ccmoeived,  at 
monient,  what  appeared  to  ihem  to  be  a 
ided  hope  of  poHeniog  and  e^ioymg  her ; 
without  staying  to  inqniie  how,  where,  or' 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Jew,  they  asked 

price  he  set  upon  her.    The  oovelmia  le- 
•ntioiied  a  earn  equivalent  to  four  thoasMid 

that  period.  Bat  searoely  had  he  named 
befefe  AU  Pacha  said  that  he  woold  give  it, 
lua  to  go  direcdy  to  his  tent,  and  count  ovar 
'.  Bat  Hassan  Pacha,  rasolTing  not  to  lei 
IS,  though  it  should  be  at  the  risk  of  his  lUt, 
ea,  will  give  fer  the  damaal  the  aom  whkli 
she— which  I  wouM  Mt  cier  to  tk  mt 
oppoaa  myeelf  to  All  ia  this  matter,  bat 
on  which,  as  he  hinaelf  will  admowladga, 
s  to  da  so— which  is,  that  thia  beamiM 
lot  beieng  to  either  of  ns,  bat  to  the  Oraad 
ne,  in  whose  name  I  'purchase  her;  let  ui 
pho  will  be  so  bold  as  to  attonpl  to  take  bar 
'•  That  will  I,"  replied  Ali,  **  for  I  pur- 
for  the  very  same  porpo*e ;  and  surely  it  is 
me,  who  am  going  direct  to  Constantinople, 
lis  present  to  the  Grend  Signior,  and  there* 
s  favor ;  since,  being  now  left,  aa  you  know, 
ithout  any  employment,  it  is  necessary  that 
lek  to  obtain  one ;  whereas  you  are  certain, 
tears,  of  the  government  of  this  rich  kinf> 
rpras.  For  this  reason,  and  beceuee  I  was 
ho  offeiad  the  price  for  the  oaptivf,  it  is  bal 
mn,  that  thou  shouldat  leave  her  to  me." 
■an  was  not  to  be  thus  orgmMl  out  of  his 
Liive,  in  all  its  shapes,  is  an  overmatch  for 
8aah  a  prseent  to  the  Grand  Signior,"  ra- 
**wiUcoBie  with  a  better  graoe  ham  me,  who 
tlhoat  any  interested  motive ;  and  aa  for  the 
f  ef  conveying  her,  I  will  man  a  galiot  with 
row  and  slaves  for  that  cepecial  purpese." 
i  these  words,  Ali  rose  up,  and  laid  his  hand 
■etar,  saying — **  My  intention,  Hassan,  be- 
■e  aa  thine,  namely,  to  make  a  present  of 
tian  woman  to  the  Grand  Signior.  and  I 
m  the  first  purchaser,  I  once  more  tell  thee 
I  jost  that  thou  shouldst  leave  her  to  me ; 
a  petaist  in  doing  otherwise,  this  weapon 
■apk  shall  vindioato  ray  right,  and  chastise 
ty." 

ti»  who  heard  all  this,  and  who  was  no  less 
riihdeaure  than  the  contending  pachas,  foar- 
la  foir  captive  should  not  come  into  his 
■ideiad  that  he  might  allay   the  discoid 

ariaao,  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  possaa- 
I  dasirod  ok^t,  without  giving  cause  to 
s  sinister  intention.  He  accordingly  fooe 
wi,  tad  placing  himself  between  the  two 
10  iNwa  aliaady  standing,  he  aaid— "  Haa- 
■a  Ikfaalf,  and  do  thou,  AU.  be  IfanqaU; 
MMnwaao  toracoiieila  yoar  diflatenoai  thai 
ijMliUtt  yaur  iatoiilMn»  and  your  4«^ 
li  mmdm  ahaU  he  §mU  m  jvM  iMn^" 


The  cadi  vias  instantly  obeyed  ;  as,  indeed,  he 
have  been  had  he  commanded  something  BMre  ditt- 
cult«-ia  such  reverence  did  the  Mussulmans  hold  hie 
giay  haiiB.   He  proceeded  thus :— ^*  You  say,  AU,  that 
yea  went  this  Christian  damsel  for  the  Grand  Signier» 
and  Haasan  says  that  be  also  wants  to  have  her  for 
the  ssme  purpose ;  you  allege  that  hecauae  yon  waia 
the  first  to  ofier  the  prioe,  she  oaght  to  he  yours; 
Hassan  contradicts  jrou ;  and  though  he  •himself  has 
not  clearly  established  his  right,  it  appaan  to  aia  to 
be  the  same  aa  yeuss,  consisting  in  the  iataatlon* 
which  doobtlsas  you  must  both  have  fonaed  at  Aa 
sa«e  time,  of  parehasing  the  slave  for  Iha  sane  pur- 
pose; only  you  had  the  advantage  of  him  in  bel^g 
ibe  iim  to  declare  yoor  wish ;  hat  that  is  no  reasoa 
why  his  good  iatontien  should  be  sdtogalbar  ket  to 
bin ;  aad  theiafofe,  I  think  it  wUi  be  weU  that  you 
shoaU  agree  to  arrange  the  mattor  thoa :— -Let  <ba 
slave  belong  to  hadi  of  you;  andainee  the  use  of  bar  is 
to  be  left  entirely  to  the  Grand  Signior,  for  whom  aba 
is  purabased,  it  wiU  be  for  him  to  dispone  of  her. — 
Meanwhile,  you,  Hassan,  wiU  pay  one  half  ibe  prioa; 
aad  jmo,  Ali,  will  pay  the  otiier  half ;  and  the  cap- 
tive shall  remaiB  in  my  hands,  that  I  may  aend  her,  ia 
both  your  names,  to  Constantinople,  and  that  so  Iroaf 
base  some  bharo  in  the  compliment,  if  only  for  bav> 
ing  been  present  at  the  occasion  of  it    1 
promise  to  send  her  at  my  own  coat,  with  all  the 
and  attendance  which  her  destination  requirea;  wii^ 
ing  at  the  same  time  to  the  Grand  Signior  the  partiea- 
lam  of  all  that  has  passed,  and  tbe  devotioa  wbisb 
both  of  you  have  manifested  to  his  service." 

The  two  enaroooiad  Turks  nellharwoald  aoriMM 
say  any  thing  against  the  cadi's  piopoaal ;  for  aliboagb 
ibey  sew  tlaat  they  ahoald  not  in  that  way  obtain  the 
fulfiknent  of  their  deairca,  yet  they  knew  that  thay 
maat  at  aU  events  abide  by  his  decision ;  and  each  of 
dwm  still  cherished  a  hope,  which,  though  al{ghl|y 
founded,  seemed  to  promise  them  in  the  end,  tba  a^ 
complishment  of  their  wishes.    Haasan,  who  was^ra- 
aminingas  govanor  of  Cyprus,  thought  of  gaiakif 
over  the  cadi,  by  preseots,  to  abandon  his  resolatloii^ 
and  give  him  the  fair  captive ;  AU  propoaed  to  Mai* 
self  to  strike  a  blow  which  should  secure  to  him  what 
he  desired ;  and  each  of  them  being  aalisfied  with  hie 
own  soheme,  they  sobaiitted  with  tbe  less  reluctance 
to  the  cadi's  decision.    Witii  the  faU  ooasent  af  bod^ 
she  was  surrendered  into  his  hands,  and  they  imue- 
diataly  paid  the  Jew  two  thousand  ciowna  each.  Tba 
Jew  said  he  could  not  part  with  her  for  that  money 
in  the  dress  she  than  wore,  for  that  it  waa  worth  ano- 
ther thousand  crowns ;  and  so  it  was ;  for  in  her  hair» 
of  whieh  pait  hang  loose  upon  her  shouMets,  aMl 
pait  waa  tied  up  and  bound  upon  her  forehead,  there 
appeared  several  rows  of  pearls,  very  taalefaUy  dls» 
paaad.    The  braoalela  aad  ancle-clasps  were  alaa  Ibll 
of  large  pearls.    Her  drem  was  a  fong  robe  of  giaett 
satia,  covered  with  goU  embroidery,    fodaed,  It 
Iba  opinion  of  them  aU,  that  the  Jaw  bad  ant 
laaatBahfortbedrsaaandomBBwaii;  aad  tba  aadl^ 
ibat  ha  might  not  appear  leM  Ubaial  iiaa  dto  -m^ 
aaid  that  ba  maoSA |«y  V\  Via  wto^&aiL^^to 
iJaiaiaig^ba  tt— ib%<i  %  ^Qaa' 
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nkv  in  that  attire.  With  this,  the  two  oompetitoiw 
were  perfectly  satisfied,  each  of  them  thiDkiDg  that 
the  whole  would  come  into  his  own  possession. 

It  is  needlees  to  say  what  were  the  feelings  of  Ri- 
cardo,  at  beholding  his  soul's  idol  thus  put  up  for  sale 
1  ike  a  beast  of  burden.    He  went  up  to  his  friend 
Mahomet,  and  said  to  him, 
"  Do  yoo  not  know  her,  my.  firiend  ?*' 
**  No,'*  answered  Mahomet 
**  It  is  Leonisa." 

"  Be  silent,  then,  and  keep  it  secret,"  rejoined  his 
liriend ;  "  fortune  seems  at  length  to  favor  you,  since 
yova  fair  enemy  is  passing  into  the  hands  of  my  roas- 
ler." 

«  Do  you  think,"  said  Ricardo,  "it  is  fit  that  I  should 
place  myself  where  she  may  see  me  ?" 

"  By  no  means,"  answered  Mahomet,  **  lest  you 
should  surprise  her,  or  be  agitated  yourself,  and  by  | 
your  emotion  show  that  you  have  seen  and  know  her; 
which  might  be  prejudicial  to  my  design." 

**I  will  follow  your  advice,"  replied  Ricardo ;  and 
jMSOordiiigly  he  was  cautious  that  his  eyes  should  not 
encounter  those  of  Leonisa,  who  had  all  this  time 
kept  hers  fixed  upon  the  ground,  shedding  a  few  gen- 
tle tears.  The  cadi  opproached  her,  and,  taking  her 
hand,  delivered  her  to  Mahomet,  oommanding  him  to 
take  her  to  the  city,  and  give  her  into  the  care  of  his 
mistress  Halima,  and  tell  her  to  treat  her  as  a  slave  of 
the  Grand  Signior.  Mahomet  obeyed,  and  leA  Ricar- 
do alone,  who  gazed  after  the  fiiir  and  wandering  star 
of  his  hopes,  until  she  disappeared  behind  the  walls 
of  Nicosia.  He  then  went  to  the  Jew,  and  asked  him 
where  he  had  bought  that  Christian  csptive,  or  how 
she  had  come  into  his  possession.  The  Jew  answered 
him.  that  he  had  bought  her  on  the  island  of  Pantala- 
na,  of  some  Turks  who  had  been  wrecked  there. 

On  the  way  from  the  tents  to  the  city,  Mahomet 
took  occasion  to  ask  Leonisa  to  what  place  she  be- 
loDged ;  and  she  answered,  **  the  city  of  Trapani." 

Mahomet  then  asked  her  if  she  knew  in  the  city 
a  gentleman  of  rich  and  noble  parentage,  named  Ri- 
cardo. On  hearing  which,  Leonisa  heaved  a  deep 
sigh,  and  said,  «*  Yes,  I  do  know  him,  to  my  misfor- 
tune." 

**  How  to  your  misfortune  f"  inquired  Mahomet. 
"  Because,"  returned  Leonisa,  **  he  knew  me  to  his 
own,  and  to  my  unhappiness." 

**  And  do  you,"  asked  Mahomet, "  also  know,  in  (he 
same  city,  a  young  gentleman  of  elegant  exterior,  the 
son  of  wealthy  parents,  himself  a  person  of  great 
worth,  generosity,  and  discretion,  named  Coriielio  7" 
"I  know  him  too,"  answered  Leonisa;  **and,  I  may 
ssy,  still  more  to  my  roisforiune  than  I  know  Ricarda 
But  who  are  you,  air,  that  seem  to  know  them,  and 
put  these  questions  to  me  about  them  ?" 

**  J,"  said  Mahomet,  *<  am  a  native  of  Palermo, 
whom  a  variety  of  incidents  have  brought  to  wear 
this  habit  in  which  yon  now  see  me,  so  difierent  from 
that  which  I  wore  formerly ;  and  1  know  them,  be- 
cause within  these  few  days  they  have  both  of  them 
litan  in  oy  banda.  Conielio  waa  oapiofsd  hy  some 
Moon  of  Tripoli,  by  whom  he  ww  sold  to  a  Turk, 
jRftp  hrwvftl  Mb  to  this  idtod»to  whidi  h« 


with  merchandise,  being  a  merchant  of  Rhodo,  ssi 
he  intrusted  Comelio  with  the  care  of  aUhis  piop^ 

I,." 

**  He  will  know  how  to  take  care  of  it,"  sud  Lm> 
nisa,  **  for  he  can  take  very  good  care  of  hb  om. 
But  tell  me,  sir.  how,  or  with  whon,  did  Riesiit 
come  to  this  island  ?" 

**  He  came,"  answered  Mahomet,  "  with  a  oomir, 
who  took  him  in  a  garden  on  the  sea-shore  at  Trspai; 
and  he  said  that  a  young  lady  was  carried  off  st  ihi 
same  time,  but  he  never  would  tell  me  ber  Dssie.  Hi 
remained  here  a  few  days  with  his  roaster,  who  wa 
going  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Mahomet  at  Medina;  bst 
when  they  were  on  the  point  of  departure,  Ricaids 
was  taken  very  ill,  so  that  his  master  left  bin  vrilk 
me,  as  being  from  the  same   place,  to  lake  csn  of 
him  until  he  should  recover,  or,  if  he  should  sot » 
cover  here,  to  send  him  to  Constantinople,  at  wUeh 
place  he  would  duly  advertise  me  of  his  arrival  Bat 
heaven  ordained  it  otherwise ;  for  the  unfortonsie  K* 
cardo,  though  not  afflicted  with  any  corporeal  suMft 
expired  at  the  end  of  a  few  dajra,  having  eoosMM^ 
on  his  tongue,  the  name  of  one  Leonisa,  whom  hsldd 
me  he  had  loved  more  dearly  than  his  life,  sod  fki 
had  been  drowned  in  the  wreck  of  a  galiot  oa  iki 
island  of  Pantalaria,.  whose  death  he  was  etar  1^ 
meniing,  until  grief  put  a  period  to  his  existsBOs;  fii 
I   could  discover  no  disease  in  his  body,  botostf 
symptoms  of  great  anguish  in  his  soiil.*| 

**Tell  roe.  sir,"  asked  Leonisa,  "did  that  fsdk 
whom  you  mentiimed,  in  any  of  the  eoovenstioii 
which  passed  between  you,  and  which,  as  yoa  w«t 
fellow  countrymen,  must  have  been  nomeroos,  sW 
speak  of  that  Leonisa,  and  of  the  manner  in  iHuck 
she  and  Ricardo  were  carried  offT* 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mahomet,  **  he  mentioned  her.  uA 
he  asked  me  if  a  Christian  damsel,  of  that  nams,  ^ 
of  such  ^description,  which  he  gave,  had  been  broo^ 
to  this  island ;.  and  in  cose  her  owner  did  not  lik 
above  three  or  four  hundred  crowns,  he  (CoifKlioi 
would  willingly  give  them  for  her,  as  he  had  ooes 
had  some  little  partiality  for  her." 

"  It  must  indeed  have  been  very  little,"  ^ 
Leonisa,  **  since  he  thought  me  worth  no  more  d*" 
four  hundred  crowns.  Ricardo  was  more  genero» 
more  worthy,  and  more  courteous.  God  forgive  hi 
who  was  the  cause  of  his  death,  and  whom  you  vfi^ 
see  before  you  ;  for  I  am  that  unhappy  maiden  ^^ 

m 

he  wept  as  dead ;  and,  heaven  knows,  I  should  tt^ 
were  he  yet  living!" 

The  rest  of  their  time  npon  the  way,  he  spaoi^ 
telling  her  what  he  thought  it  would  be  to  her 
vantage  to  know ;  until  he  left  her  in  the  cadi's  bo* 
and  in  charge  of  Halima,  to  whom  he  delivered 
master's  message,  and  who,  finding  the  fair  stno^ 
so  beautiful,  and  so  well  adorned,  gave  her  a  grsei^ 
reception. 

Mahomet  returned  to  the  tenta,  to  tell  Rieuido  ^ 
had  passed  between  himself  and  Leonisn,  and  AidI 
him  there,  he  related  to  him  every  puti€Bl«r.  1 
told  him  bow  ho  had  feigned  the  story  oTObimH 
captivity,  to  try  her  fediaifi;  ni  with  what  WHI 
|i«iDM«nidlHeiud  ahsfasd  apnfci  rf  O— iii»|  i 
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M  balm  to  the  afflicted  heart  of  Ricardo :  he 
I  friend — 

me  what  you  think  of  doing  in  our  affair, 
h  I  did  not  understand  what  passed  between 
A  in  the  tent  while  you  were  gone  with 
t  was  related  to  me  by  a  Venetian  renegado 
Bier's  service,  who  was  present,  and  is  well 
d  with  the  Turkish  language;  and  I  am 
aware»that  what  must  be  done  first  of  all,  is 
ne  means  of  preventing  Leonisa  from  coming 
auds  of  the  Grand  Siguior." 
irst  thing  to  be  done/'  replied  Mahomet,  "  is 
into  my  master's  posseasion ;  when  that  is 
fled,  we  will   then   consult   about  farther 

conversation  was  here  broken  off  by  the 
Hassan's  Christian  captives,  who  came  and 
'  Ricardo. 

ii  returned  to  the  city  with  Hassan,  who  in 
s  took  the  account  of  All's  government,  and 
him,  folded  op  and  sealed,  in  order  that  he 
art  for  Constantinople,  which  he  did  imme* 
imeatly  recommending  to  the  cadi  to  send 
e  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  at  the 
!  to  write  to  the  Grand  Signior  in  such  terras 
serve  to  advance  his  pretensions.  The  cadi 
him  that  he  would  do  so— but  with  false- 
is  heart,  for  it  was  burning  for  the  fair  cap- 
having  departed  filled  wiih  false  hopes, and 
smaining  not  devoid  of  them,  Mahomet  so 
matters  that  Ricardo  came  into  his  master's 


on ;  and  the  desire  of  seeing  Leonisa 
kI  Ricardo,  that  it  leA  him  not  a  moment's 
Se  changed  his  name  into  Mario,  that  his 
St  not  come  to  Leonisa's  ears  before  he 
«  her;  and  to  get  to  see  her  was  very  diffi- 
the  Tofks  were  then,  as  now,  extremely 

y  the  lady  Halima  beheld  her  slave  Mario, 
held  him  that  his  image  remained  fixed  in 
iry  and  engraven  on  her  heart.  A  criminal 
isily  found  its  way  into  her  breast ;  and  she, 
ttle  hesitation,  imparted  her  secret  to  Leonisa. 
ler  that  the  cadi  had  brought  to  the  house  a 
captive,  so  handsome  and  graceful,  that  she 
le  had  never  seen  so  fine  a  man  in  all  her 

his  name  was  Mario,  and  that  on  Friday, 
)  cadi  was  performing  the  service  in  the 
lie  vi'onid  have  the  captive  sent  into  Leonisa's 

who  was  to  acquaint  him  with  Halima's 

as  prudent  a  manner  as  possible. 

two  hours  af^er  matters  had  been  thus  ar- 
ttween  Halima  and  Leonisa,  the  cadi  called 
ihomet  and  Mario,  and  with  as  little  reserve 
■  had  unbosomed  herself  to  Leonisa,  the 
M  man  opened  his  breast  to  his  two  slaves, 
sm  to  oounsel  him  how'he  should  contrive 
himafilf  entirely  of  the  fair  Christian,  without 
aiMiiiff  hia  doty  to  the  Grand  Signior.  With 
Hdor  did  the  religioos  Turk  tpeak  of  hia  pas- 
Iwt  iwinmiieatad  ioiim  of  his  eagoiiieai  to 
«M%iih»  iramAfritellDir  d&eef/f  tk0  con- 


trary to  what  he  supposed.  It  was  settled  anmng 
them  that  Mario,  as  being  a  native  of  the  same  place 
as  Leonisa  (though  he  had  declared  ho  did  not  know 
her)  should  take  upon  him  to  solicit  her,  and  declare 
to  her  his  master's  wishes.  And  when  this  was  done» 
the  cadi  might  excuse  himself  from  sending  her  to 
Constantinople,  by  giving  out  that  she  was  dead.  The 
cadi  was  quite  delighted  with  the  scheme  which  his 
slaves  proposed ;  and  in  the  joy  of  h^  heart  at  the 
prospect  of  a  speedy  fulfilment  of  his  wishes,  he  im- 
mediately  offered  liberty  to  Mahomet,  together  with 
half  his  property  at  his  decease:  he  also  piomised 
Mario,  if  he  accomplished  what  he  desired,  his  liberty, 
and  money  wherewith  to  return  home  in  wealth, 
honor,  and  happiness. 

Halima,  with  the  promptitude  and  eagerness  natural 
to  woman  when  she  has  some  passion  or  inclination  to 
gratify,  was  the  fint  to  sot  about  the  accomplishment 
of  her  design.  That  same  day  the  cadi  told  her,  that 
she  might  go  to  recreate  herself  at  the  house  of  her 
parents  as  soon  as  ever  she  chose,  aid  might  remain 
there  as  many  days  as  she  pleased.  But  she,  being 
full  of  the  hopes  with  which  Leonisa  had  inspired  her, 
was  so  (ar  frem  wishing  to  go  and  visit  her  parents, 
that  she  would  not  then  have  consented  to  go  to  the 
Mahometan  paradise  itself;  and  so  she  answered  him, 
that  at  that  time  she  had  not  any  such  desire ;  and 
that  when  she  had,  she  would  inform  him  of  it. 

'J'o  this  the  cadi  made  no  reply,  lest  he  should  give 
her  some  cause  to  suspect  his  intention.  The  Friday 
came,  and  he  repaired  to  the  mosque,  where  his  reli- 
gious duty  detained  him  four  hours :  and  scarcely  had 
Halima  seen  him  safely  beyond  the  threshold  of  his 
own  house,  before  she  ordered  Mario  to  be  called  in ; 
but  a  Corsican  Christian,  who  served  as  porter  at  the 
inner  door,  refused  to  admit  him.  until  Halima  called 
out  to  him  to  do  so.  Ricardo  then  entered,  embar- 
rassed and  trembling  as  if  he  had  been  going  to  fighl 
against  a  host  of  enemies.  Leonisa  was  attired  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  she  entered  the  'tent  of  the 
pachas,  and  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  great  marble  stair- 
case which  led  to  the  corridors.  Her  head  was  rest- 
ing on  the  palm  of  her  right  hand,  and  her  arm  upon 
her  knee. 

When  their  eyes  met,  the  agitation  of  each  was 
manifested  in  a  different  manner.  Ricardo  stood  still, 
unable  to  advance  another  step.  Leonisa,  who,  from 
the  account  which  Mahomet  had  given  her,  believed 
Ricardo  to  be  dead,  was  struck  with  fear  and  astonish- 
ment at  thus  unexpectedly  beholding  him  ;  and  rising 
up,  but  without  turning  round,  she  stared  fixedly  upon 
him.  and  retreated  up  four  or  five  of  the  marble  steps ; 
then  taking  a  small  cross  frr>m  her  bosom,  she-  kissed 
it  a  number  of  times,  and  crossed  herself  again  and 
again,  as  if  some  ghost  or  apparition  were  standing  be- 
fore her  Ricardo,  recovered  from  his  confusion,  and 
understanding  by  Leonisa's  motions  the  cause  of  her 
fear,  said  to  her — 

**!  sincerely  regret,  beauteous  Leonisa,  that  the 
stoty  which  Mahomet  told  jron  of  my  death  was  not  a 
true  one ;  lor  I  should  then  have  etcaped  Ihia  wcox^Vj 
which  I  now  fool  to  kmw  wVmHihm  i^  «rM\V}  ^Wt^ 

v. 
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venture  to  do  what  you  iiave  ncnrer  before  doiie, 
which  IB,  volimtariiy  to  approach  me,  do  to,  aiid  you 
will  find  thai  I  om  no  phantom,  hot  the  living  Ri- 
caido— he  whinic  hefipinen  or  misery  dependi  upon 
your  plensiire." 

At  that  moment  Leonin  laid  her  finger  on  her  lip, 
which  Ricardo  underaiood  to  be  a  aignel  eitlier  that 
he  vhonid  be  ailerit,  or  apeak  in  a  lower  tone ;  and 
gathering  tome  degree  of  rcaolatioii,  he  approached 
her  near  enough  to  hear  from  her  the  following 
wordi: — 

**  Speak  aofdy.  Mario,  (for  ao  I  believe  you  at  pre- 
aeot  call  youraeif.)  and  about  nothing  but  what  I  my- 
■elf  ahall  introdace ;  for  yon  miiat  know,  that  ahonkl 
we  be  overheard,  it  might  prevent  our  ever  meeting 
■gain.  I  beliere  that  ovr  miatreM  Halima  is  Uaten- 
ing  to  UB,  who  baa  told  ne  that  abe  ia  in  love  with 
ysv,  and  has  emptoyed  me  to  acqoaint  you  with  bar 
paaiian  If  yon  will  Teqoite  it,  it  may  poaaibly  aa- 
aiit  year  bopea  of  liberty ;  and  if  jroa  will  not,  yon 
nnat  at  least  feign  that  you  do,  if  only  becanae  1 
■ak  it  of  you,  and  becaoae  the  rnlea  of  gallantry  re- 

*^  If 

qnire  it 

Rioaido  anawered — **I  never  before  thouglit,  ftir 
Leoniaa,  that  I  could  hesitate  to  perform  anything 
which  yon  ahould  aak  of  me ;  but  1  now  find  it  to  be 
otherwise.  But  toll  me  briefly  how  you  escaped  from 
the  cofsairs,  and  how  you  came  into  the  handa  of  the 
Jew  who  aold  yon." 

"  Vuu  must  kiK>Mr',  then,  that  at  tiie  end  of  one  day 
after  ouraeparatioo,  Yusura  vessel  was  driven  back  by 
a  violent  wind  to  the  same  island  of  Pantaloria,  where 
we  saw  your  galMt,  also;  but  aa  for  our  own,  they 
oould  not  prevent  it  from  dashing  upon  the  rocks.  My 
master,  seeing  his  destruction  so  imminent,  emptied 
in  great  baste  a  couple  of  water-raaks,  atopped  them 
well,  and  tied  them  together  with  eorda,  putting  me 
between  them;  then,  taking  another  caak  in  his 
anna,  he  fastened  himself  to  it  with  a  rope,  and  tied 
the  end  of  the  same  rope  to  the  casks  to  which 
I  was  attached.  With  great  courage,  he  resolutely 
threw  himself  into  the  sea,  intending  to  draw  me  af^ 
ter  him.  I  myself  had  not  resolution  enough  to  plunge; 
but  one  of  the  Turks  threw  me  aAer  Yuzuf,and  I  fell 
senseless  among  the  wsvea.  When  1  began  to  reco- 
ver, I  found  myaelf  on  ahore,  Yuzuf  lying  dose  to  me 
with  h»  head  dreadfully  shattered ;  occaaioned,  as  I 
aflerwards  learned,  by  his  being  driven  against  the 
rocks  in  coming  ashore,  which  had  put  an  end  to  his 
eiistence. 

*'  Only  eight  persons  escaped  from  the  wreck  ;  we 
remained  on  the  island  for  eight  days,  when  there 
came  to  that  eoast  a  Moorish  trading  veasel,  which 
being  discovered  by  the  Turks,  they  came  out  of  their 
hiding-place,  and  made  aigna  to  the  veaael,  which  was 
near  enough  to  the  land  for  those  on  board  to  per- 
ceive that  they  were  Torks  who  made  the  aignala. 
The  latter  related  their  disaster,  and  the  Meors  re- 
ceived them  into  their  veasel,  in  which  vnsi  also  a 
very  rich  Jew  merchant,  who  owned  the  whole  or 
tlM  gnaier  part  of  die  goods  on  board,  oonsarting  of 
hunoana,  Moocish  elaihs,  and  other  artide^  wbieh 
h0  wm  wcowwyiag  Horn  Om  RM:huf  nam,  to  llMiA- 


vant.  In  the  same  vesael  the  Turks  went  to  IVifoli; 
and  on  the  way  they  aold  me  to  the  Jew,  wfae  gate* 
for  me  a  thousand  crowns,  which  he  moat  bnve  con- 
sidered an  eiorbitant  price,  but  for  the  pnaMB 
he  afterwards  discovered  for  roe. 

'*  Having  landed  the  Tarks  at  Tripoli,  «he 
continued  its  voyage;  the  Jew  then  begna  opeo^^i 
solicit  me,  and  I  received  bis  advances  in  the 
they  deserved  ;  so  that,  despairing  of  the 
of  his  wishes,  he  resolved  to  get  rid  of  ■»  the  i« 
opportunity  that  shonld  oflfer.  Knowinf  that  thelwi 
pachas,  Ali  and  Hassan,  were  in  this  iskod,  whwa  hi 
could  sell  his  merchandize  as  well  as  in  Seio^ 
be  had  meant  to  carry  it,  he  came  hitltor,  i 
to  sell  me  to  one  of  the  two  pachas;  for  which 
be  pot  me  in  the  dress  in  which  yon  now  aae  BMb  lb 
better  to  entiee  them  te  porcfaase  me. 

**  I  have  learned  that  this  cadi  has  honght  atir 
the  purpose  oi  prssenti-ig  ne  to  tho  Gmnd  TtA, 
about  which  I  era  not  a  litile  alann«d.  I  hafehHi 
told  the  fioiilioas  story  of  your  death;  wad  1  eaniril 
you,  whether  you  will  believe  near  not,  that  I  pii^ 
ed  to  hear  it ;  for  if  1  be  nnloving,  I 
ful." 

**  You  say  well,  lady."  replied  Ricardo ; «  bnti 
to  inform  you,  that  the  cadi,  into  whose  power  I 
oome  through  a  aeries  of  adventures  not  4eai 
than  your  own,  has  conceived  the  aane  paasioa  i* 
you  which  Halima  entrrtaina  for  me.  He  haaehMi 
me  as  the  ambossadur  of  his  wishea,  and  I  have  a^ 
cepted  tho  office,  not  for  his  gratification  bat  forif 
own,  in  thus  having  an  opportunity  of  meeting  yMf 

**  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  to  you,  Rieaido^"  it* 
swered  Leonisa,  **  nor  how  to  find  oar  way  oat  of  thi 
labyrinth  into  which  our  ill  foie  has  led  na.    I  ffi 
only  aay,  that  we  are  under  the  neeeasiiy  ef  witi 
that  which  ia  foreign  to  our  naturea,  djasimnlatipn  iii 
deceit ;  and  so  1  tell  you  that  I  will  give  soeh  ioi^ 
count  of  you  to  Ualima,  as  shall  rather  give  her  ctf0 
to  hope  than  to  deapair;  and  you  may  say  of  mi  I* 
the  cadi  what  you  think  the  most  oonvenieni  forlhi 
security  of  my  honor,  and  for  his  deception  (  «i 
since  I  place  my  honor  in  your  hands,  you  may  wA 
believe  that  1  have  preaerved  it  unsullied  thnwgh  dl 
the  perila  which  it  has  undergone.     Bat  now  ii^ 
well,  for  1  am  afraid  leat  Ilallma  ahouU  have  hm 
listening  to  us ;  she  understands  something  of  Mff 
Christian  tongue,  at  least  of  that  miied  langnaga  ii 
which  the  Turks  and  Christiana  commnnioate  wilh 
each  other." 

**Tnie,  lady,"  replied  Ricardo;  **mad  bidoo  wa 
have  met,  a  firm  hope  has  apning  np  in  ray  baeaat  IhH 
we  shall  ere  kmg  obtain  our  deaired  fteedoak  Aal 
now,  adieu.  Some  other  time  I  will  relale  to  yon^da 
adventurea  through  which  fortune  has  branght  oat  to 
my  preaent  aituaiion,  since  I  sepamted,  or  mihw 
separated,  from  you." 

They  now  took  leave  of  each  other: 
satisfied  wilh  the  submissive  depnrtmant  of 
and  he,  quite  happy  to  have  heard  a  hind  wwi 
the  lips  of  Leoniaa. 

Dariaf  this  interview,  fiUisMi  «■■  hi 
^wyt^^ainhailto  vnat 
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ion  which  ake  lud  eDtniilad  to  her.  The 
I  in  the  moeqnet  anxioiie  to  hear  (he  answer 
e  expected  Iroa  hit  ekve,  whom  he  had  o^ 
•peak  to  I^eoniia  daring  hia  absence,  at  Maho- 
nid,  would  famish  him  an  opportunity  of  do- 
ouf  b  Hahaa  was  at  huoia.  Leonisa  encou- 
aliiaa'i  guilty  passion,  giving  her  reason  to 
It  Mario  would  comply  with  all  her  wishea, 
ng  her  that  two  moons  muat  elapse  before  he 
int  that  which  he  deeiredeven  more  than  she; 
•lay  h0  requested,  le  fulfil  a  vow  which  he 
Ic,  of  oflering  op  prayen  la  God  for  his  deli- 
.  Halima  was  Mtiefied  with  thie  account  of 
ived  Mario,  and  with  his  excuM,  but  she  was 
iUing  to  give  him  his  liberty  before  the  eapi- 
f  the  term  of  his  vow»  if  he  weuld  only  re- 
T  passion ;  and  lo  ahe  aeked  Leonisa  la  n- 
at  he  would  dispeose  with  the  delay,  fer  that 
lid  giva  him  whatever  the  cadi  ehould  ask  lor 


e  Rioaido  gave  hie  master  u  anawer,  he  con- 
rith  Mahomet  aboot  what  he  ehould  say  to 
d  it  was  agreed  between  them  that  they  shonld 
a  BO  hopee,  but  advise  him  lo  set  out  with  the 
4ive  as  soon  as  possible  for  Constantinople ; 
iiim.  that  on  the  way,  either  with  her  consent 
Ml  iL  he  might  gratify  his  passion ;  and  that, 
itisfyiog  the  Grand  Signior,  the  beat  way  would 
iiy  another  Christian  slave ;  then,  during  the 
lo  feign  or  procure  Leoniaa's  illness,  and  some 
>  ttuow  the  other  Christian  damsel  overboard  ; 
i^g  that  it  waa  Leoniaa,  the  Grand  Signior'a 
.  who  had  died  of  her  aicknaaa;  that  this  might 
I  in  each  a  manner  that  the  truth  would  never 
weaed,  and  that  ao  he  wonld  eoaure  to  himaelf 
taaaion  of  the  captive  without  incurring  thedie- 
I  of  the  aultan. 

iftfated  waa  the  wiatehcd  old  roan,  that  if 
i  told  him  a  thouaanrl  extravaganciea,  he  wonld 
ilieved  them,  ao  that  they  did  but  tend  to  the 
Ql  of  hia  wiahea :  but  their  preaent  advice 
to  him  to  be  eiceedingly  wiae  and  practice- 
id  eo  it  might  have  proved,  had  not  the  inten* 
hia  two  eouneelloiB  been  to  poasoas  themaelvea 
paaael  on  the  way,  and  to  reward  hia  ineane 
hy  putting  him  to  death.  Another  difficulty, 
w,  preaanted  itaelf  to  the  cadi,  which  aeemed 
to  he  the  greataat  of  all ;  it  waa,  that  hia  wife 
.  wonld  not  be  willing  to  let  him  go  to  Conatan- 
,  nnlaaa  he  took  her  with  him :  but  an  expe- 
Mft  oconned  to  him;  for  he  aaid,  that  in  lieu  of 
ostian  slave  whom  they  meant  to  buy,  and 
■to  the  aea  ioatead  of  Leoniaa,  Halima  ahould 
h»ir  porpoae,  aa  he  deaired  above  all  things  to 
•f  her.  With  the  aame  leadineaa  that  he  be- 
i  himaalf  of  this  eapcdient,  it  waa  approved  of 
hoaelMMi  Ricardo. 

to  floome  «f  twenty  days  he  fitted  out  a 
'  AAmo  henrhi  ef  oan,  and  manned  it  with 
liOMhioflrMiaBdaomaOraekChrwtiaai.  In 
Mil  Ito  •■heifcid  all  hia  riehii,  mr  did  Halima 
^  rf km  tImMm  Imlikid;  aha  abn  naked 

miiklm 


that  they  might  aee  Constantinople.  Her  intentimi 
was  the  same  aa  Mahomet's,  l>eing  to  concert  with 
him  and  Ricardo  the  seiaure  of  the  vessel  on  the  way ; 
but  she  would  not  acquaint  them  with  it  until  they 
had  embarked.  Her  design  was  to  go  to  some  Chris- 
tian eountry,  there  to  return  to  Christianity,  which 
she  had  formerly  quilted,  and  to  marry  Ricardo,  sinoe 
it  waa  moat  likely  that  having  ao  much  riches  with 
her,  if  ahe  turned  Christian,  he  would  not  foil  to  take 
her  for  hia  wifo. 

Ricardo.  meanwhile,  had  another  interview  with 
T^eoniaa,  in  which  he  acquainted  her  with  the  whole 
of  hia  design,  and  aha  told  him  of  that  which  Halima 
had  formed,  and  had  communicated  to  her ;  each  enr 
joined  eecreoy  to  the  other ;  and  both  oommendii^ 
themaelvea  to  the  case  of  pwvidence,  thay  awaitod 
the  day  of  departon.  When  it  arrived,  Haswn  atr 
tended  them  to  the  aea-aide  wiih  all  hia  aoldien;  aor 
did  he  quit  them  until  they  aet  aaii,  and  even  theniw 
gaaed  after  the  hrigantiDe,  aa  it  leaaened  to  the  vies, 
until  he  could  eee  it  no  longer. 

He  went  immediatoly  to  pat  into  execotioB  a  plan 
which,  after  metuie  deliheiaiion,  he  had,  aome  dapa 
previoua  k»  the  cadi'a  deperturr,  reaolutely  determined 
upon.  Ill  another  port,  he  had  armed  and  equipped 
a  vessel  of  seventeen  benches  of  oara ;  in  thia  he  pot 
fifty  aoldiers,  ail  attached  to  his  person,  and  whom  he 
had  obliged  by  numerous  gifu  and  promiaea,  and  a»> 
dered  them  to  pursue  and  take  ihe  cadi's  vessel  and 
his  riches,  to  put  to  the  aword  all  that  were  in  it,  ex- 
cepting ihe  captive  Leonisa,  the  only  treaaure  which 
he  deaired  to  poaaeea  of  tlie  meny  which  the  brigaaline 
carried,  and  to  aink  the  veeael.  so  that  no  indioalian 
might  be  left  of  the  foto  of  the  passengers.  Tha 
thiiet  for  plunder  made  them  get  on  board,  and  eat  out 
on  their  expeditkm  with  the  utmoat  alacrity, — it  pot 
winga  to  their  foat  and  oourage  in  their  hearia,  though 
indeed  they  knew  that  thoee  in  the  briganttne  oould 
make  but  little  reaiatanoo.  going,  as  they  were,  nnacm- 
ed,  and  without  euspicion  of  any  such  attack. 

The  first  ti^o  days  thai  the  briganiine  waa  at  am 
appeared  to  the  cadi  to  be  two  agea,  for  he  would  fain 
have  carried  his  detormination  into  efibct  on  the  fiat 
of  them;  but  his  slavee  told  him  that  it  waa  adviaable 
first  of  all,  to  contrive  that  Leoniaa  ahonld  appear  to 
fall  aick,  in  order  to  give  a  coloring  of  prohabili^  to 
the  atory  of  her  death,  and  that  her  illnem  moat  ooo- 
tinue  for  aeverel  daya;  he,  however,  waa  for  having  it 
aaid  that  ahe  had  died  aoddenly,  in  order  that  he 
might  accompliah  hia  purpoee  at  once  and  withoot 
delay,  by  deapatching  hia  wife,  and  gratifying  the  de- 
aire  which  burned  within  him ;  yet  he  waa  at  leaat 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  opinions  of  his  two  eounaal- 
lore.  Halima  had  already  declared  her  intention  to 
Mahomet  and  Ricardo ;  and  they  had  reaolved  to  axe- 
cute  it  at  a  certain  etage  of  their  voyage,  which  thay 
thought  nwet  convenient;  but  }he  cadi  premed  them 
eo  eagerly,  that  they  at  length  determined  to  doit 
the  fiiat  opportunity.  On  the  aixth  day  of  their 
voyage,  the  cadi,  thinking  that  Leoniaa'e  foigaad 
indisposition  had  lasted  loog  asongh,  impnrtnnaiA 
his  alavee  that  thd  mkI  Aa^  i3tef  iSbwaliik  ^Mqftfr>> 
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into  the  sea,  saying  that  she  was  the  Grand  Signior's 
captive. 

At  ihe  dawn  of  the  next  day.  which,  according  to 
the  intention  of  Ricardo  and  Mahomet,  was  to  wit« 
nets  either  the  fulfilroent  of  their  design  or  their  own 

.  destruction,  thoy  dicovered  a  vessel  which,  with  all 
the  force  of  sail  and  oar,  was  giving  them  chase. 
They  feared  it  was  a  Christian  corsair,  from  which 
they  were  none  of  ihera  likely  to  escape  without  ill- 
usage  :  the  Turks  expected  to  be  made  captive,  and 
the  Christians,  although  they  would  regain  their  liber 
ty,  to  be  stripped  and  rokbed.  Mahomet  and  Ricar- 
do would  indeed  have  been  quite  saiiitficd  with  ob' 
taining  Leonisa*s  liberty  and  their  own;  but  they 
knew  that  evil  was  to  be  apprehended  ftom  the  bru- 
tality  of  the  pirates ;  the  profession  o{  piracy  being 
one  of  those  which  render  all  who  follow  them,  of 
ipvhatever  conntry  or  religion,  cruel  and  brutal.  All, 
^erefore,  prepared  for  defence,  rowing  at  the  same 
time  with  all  their  might ;  but,  in  a  few  hours,  they 
found  their  pursuers  gaining  upon  them  so  fast,  that, 
in  less  than  two  hours  more,  they  were  within  cannon 
iriiot.  Seeing  this,  they  struck  sail,  quitted  the  oars,  look 
up  their  arms,  and  awaited  the  attack ;  although  the 
cadi  told  them  not  to  be  in  any  fear,  for  that  the  ves- 
ael  was  Turkish,  and  would  do  them  no  harm  what- 
ever. He  immediately  ordered  a  white  flag,  in  token 
of  peace,  to  be  displayed  at  the  stem  of  his  vessel,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  seen  by  those  who,  in  their 
eagerness  for  plunder,  were  rushing  at  a  furious  rate 
upon  sthe  devoted  and  almost  defenceless  brigantine. 

Willingly  would  the  cadi  at  that  moment  have  sur- 
rendered all  his  anticipated  enjoyments  to  have  found 
himself  safe  within  the  walls  of  Nicosia,  so  great  was 
his  perturbation ;  but  his  attention  was  quickly  called 
to  those  in  the  pursuing  vessel,  who,  without  any  re- 
gard to  his  flag  of  amity,  or  to  the  religion  which  they 
professed,  boarded  the  cadi's  ship  with  such  violence 
that  they  had  nearly  sunk  it.  The  cadi  then  disco- 
vered that  his  assailants  were  soldiers  from  Nicosia. 
He  divined  what  was  the  object  of  their  pursnir,  and 
gave  himself  up  for  lust  and  murdered  ;  and,  indeed, 
had  not  the  soMiers  been  more  eager  to  plunder  thon 
to  slay,  neither  the  cadi  nor  any  of  his  people  would 
have  been  left  alive.  But  at  the  time  when  they 
were  roost  arilenily  engoged  in  the  work  of  pillage,  a 
Turk  suddenly  cried  out,  "  Soldiers,  to  urms!  a  Chris* 
tian  vessel  is  bearing  down  upon  us."  And  such  ap- 
peared to  be  the  ca»e;  for  avssscl  with  Christian  en- 
signs and  colrirs,  axsniletl  Hassan's  vessel  as  furiously 
as  the  latter  had  aiiHcked  that  of  the  cadi;  one  at  the 
prow  asked,  in  the  Turkish  language,  what  vessel  that 
was?  and  was  answered  that  it  belonged  to  Hassan 
Pacha,  viceroy  of  Cyprus.  "  How  comes,  it,  then,'" 
resumed  the  Turk,  "  that  you,  who  are  Mussulmans, 
attack,  and  plunder  this  vessel,  which  we  know  that 
the  cadi  of  Nicosia  is  aboard  of?"  To  this,  Hassan's 
men  answered,  that  they  knew  nothing  more  of  the 
matter  than  that  he  had  ordered  them  to  take  the  ves- 
■el,  and  that  they,  as  his  soldiers,  boand  to  obey  him, 
had  tiecated  his  oommand. 

Tb«  CBptuD  of  the  teasel  that  eama  with  Chriatian 

ealan^  Imving  fhiif  learaed  what  ha  wanilad  to  know  \ 


quitted  Hassan's  ship  for  that  of  the  cadi,  and  it  the 
flrst  fire  killed  above  half  a  acore  of  the  Torb  who 
had  entered  it  He  then  proceeded  to  board  it  widi 
great  resolution ;  but  scarcely  had  he  and  his  men  at 
foot  on  deck,  before  the  cadi  diaoovered  that  hit  new 
assailant,  instead  of  being  a  Christian,  was  do  odMr 
than  AH  Pacha,  the  enamoitred  of  Leouisa,  who  W 
been  lying  in  wait  for  him  with  the  same  inlentka 
with  which  Hassan  had  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  nd 
who,  in  order  that  he  might  commit  his  thefl  wiik 
greater  secrecy,  had  clothed  his  aoldiera  in  the  Chrii> 
tian  costume.  The  cadi  knowing  the  inteotiom  tf 
the  enamoured  and  treacherous  Pachas,  raising  Ui 
voice,  began  thus  to  denounce  their  wickednea:— 
**  How  is  this,  All  Pacha,  thou  traitor,  that,  being  • 
Mussulman,  thou  falleat  upon  me  in  the  disguise  of  t 
Christian  ? — and  you,  ye  traitorous  soldiers  of  Hiai, 
what  demon  hath  instigated  ]Wo  to  commit  so  vik  M 
outrage  ?  How  comes  it  that,  to  gratify  the  kxMd^ 
sires  of  him  who  has  sent  you  hither,  jroa  thai  ISA 
your  hands  against  your  natural  auperiorf 

At  these  words  the  conflict  was  suspended— llit 
soldiers  on  each  aide  looking  at  and  racognisiiig  euk 
other,  for  they  had  all  served  under  the  same  captuiw 
and  fought  under  the  same  banner;  and  being oai- 
founded  by  the  remonstrance  of  the  cadi  and  Iha 
consciousness  of  their  crime,  their  readutkm  fiuM 
them,  and  they  were  disposed  to  aheath  their  icyii- 
tars.  Ali  alone  shut  his  eyes  and  hia  ears  la  vnrf 
thing;  and,  rushing  upon  the  cadi,  gave  him  ndia 
cut  .on  the  head,  that,  had  it  not  been  defended  by  a 
hundred  yards  of  muslia,  which  were  wrapped  rooai 
it,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  cloven  it  in  twa  Ite 
cadi  was,  however,  struck  down  between  the  beneta; 
and  as  he  fell  he  exclaimed,  **  Oh !  cruel  renegidef 
and  enemy  of  the  prophet,  is  there  no  one  who  w3I 
lin  his  hand  to  chastise  thy  enormous  cruelty  and  ia- 
solence  ?  How  hast  thou  dared  to  liA  thy  hand  tad 
thy  weapon  against  thy  cadi — against  a  miniiler  of 
Mahomet  ?" 

This  appeal  of  the  cadi  gave  additional  eflbct  to  hia 
previous  denunciation,  and   the  aoldiera  of  Hubo* 
fearing  lest  those  of  Ali  should  snatch  from  tho' 
hands  the  prize  which  they  had   already  constdsn^ 
as  their  own,  resolved  to  continue  the  conflict   Ob* 
of  them,  setting  the  example,  was  followed  l^  all  ^ 
rcHt ;  and  they  fell  upon  Ali's  men  with  such  vif 
and  impetuosity,  that  the  latter,  though  much  supsflO' 
in  number,  were  soon  reduced  to  a  few.    They  w^ 
were  left,  however,  attacking  in  their  turn,  amply  i** 
vcnged  their  comrades,  not  leaving  more  than  four  ta 
Hassan's  men   alive,  and   those  severely  woondia* 
Ricardo  and  Mahomot  were  observing  them  by  D0^ 
and  then  putting  their  heads  through  the  acuttls  ^ 
hatchway  of  the  anercabin,  to  aee  in  what  all  tv* 
clashing  of  arms  was  to  end.    Finding  that  nearly  *** 
the  Turks  were  slain,  and  the  aurvivora  aex^^ 
wounded,  ao  that  they  might  easily  be  deapatd'*** 
they  called  to  their  aasistance  two  cooahHof  Hali^ 
whom  she  had  brought  with  her  in  order  that  (^ 
might  aaaiat  in  seising  the  Teawl;  and,  tofalbar  ^^ 
them  and  with  har  lathar,  tbay  leapad  imo  Iha  g^" 
iitaftnaMSMd  u^  adndlua  '-'"ifhi  la  Ihit  il^ 
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ibooied  "Liberty!  liberty!"  and,  aided  by  the  stoot 
Gieek  roweia,  they  aacceeded,  with  lafety  to  then- 
kItm,  in  detpaiching  the  eibaneted  Turks.  Then 
pHHOg  into  All's  galiot,  which  was  left  without  de- 
Aoce.  they  took  powossion  of  it  and  all  that  it  eon- 
luocd.  One  of  the  first  that  fell  in  the  svcond  en- 
coQDter  waa  Ali  Pacha  himself,  who  was  cut  down  by 
a  Turk,  in  rerenge  of  ihe  cadi. 

By  the  advice  of  Ricardo,  they  all  immediately  set 
M  work  to  remove  whatever  was  valaable  in  their 
own  vesael,  and  in  Hassan V,  into  Ali's  galiot.  which 
«■  larger,  and  adapted  to  any  cargo  or  voyage.  Its 
iDiren,  too,  were  Christians,  who,  being  gratified  with 
their  liberty,  and  with  many  things  which  Ricardo 
diitriboted  among  them,  oflfered  to  work  the  vessel  to 
Tkaptni,  or  to  the  world's  end,  if  he  chose  to  order 
tkemu  This  being  Mettled,  Mahomet  and  Ricardo,  re- 
joicing for  the  happy  event,  went  to  Halima,  and  told 
her  tbst  if  she  was  disposed  to  return  to  Cyprus,  they 
voold  man  her  own  vessel  with  good  rowcre,  ojid 
woold  give  her  half  the  trea>iures  which  tihe  had  cm- 
buked{  but  she  having,  through  all  the  tcrmra  which 
ibe  had  experienced,  preserved  her  paraion  i()r  Kicartlo, 
■id  that  »hc  would  go  with  them  to  a  Chri^^tian  land ; 
aodalthis  her  parents  were  exceedingly  rejoiced. 

The  cadi*s  senses  returned ;  they  dressed  his  wound 
ai  well  as  the  circumstances  would  admit  of  their  do- 
ing, and  then  tolJ  him  that  he  must  choosoone  of  two 
thingi;  either  to  be  taken  to  a  Christian  country,  or  to 
Mara  in  his  own  vessel  to  Micosia.  He  answered, 
Ihat  nnea  ibrtane  had  been  so  unkiml  tn  him,  h«  thank- 
ad  thao  for  the  liberty  which  they  gave  him,  and  he 
viihfd  to  go  to  Constantinople  and  complain  to  the 
GfBod  Siguier  of  the  wrong  that  had  been  done  him 
hf  HsMui  and  Ali.  But  when  he  learned  that  Ha- 
lin  was  leaving  him,  and  meant  to  turn  Christinii. 
he  was  almost  mad  with  rago  ond  vexation.  How- 
trcr,  they  fitted  out  his  own  vessel,  provi<Iod  him 
with  every  thing  necessary  for  his  voyage,  and  also 
fiTahim  a  few  of  the  zechins  which  had  laiefy  been 
hiiown.  Having  now  restdved  to  return  to  Nicosia, 
Wlook  leave  of  them  all;  but  entreated  that  before 
Waetsail.  Leoni«a  would  embrace  him;  which  sin- 
ib  Givor,  he  said,  would  suffice  to  chaRe  from  his 
■ind  the  memory  of  his  misfortune.  They  all  asked 
iiootaa  to  grant  him  that  indulgence,  as  she  might  do 
it  without  oficnce  to  her  modesty.  She  consented ; 
^  cadi  then  asked  her  to  lay  her  hands  upon  his 
kad,  that  he  might  have  hopes  of  the  cure  of  his 
VDond;  and  she  satisfied  him  in  that  particular  also. 
Ail  being  done,  and  having  bored  and  sunk  Hassan's 
^■■el,  being  favored  by  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  east, 
vhich  seemed  to  court  the  sails,  they  gladly  hoisted 
Amb,  and  in  a  very  few  hours  they  lost  sight  of  the 
^'i  vessel,  who,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  was  gazing 
^  the  direction  in  which  the  winds  were  wafting 
^  him  his  wife,  his  treasures,  his  enjoyment,  and 
*^oat  hia  eziaieace. 

Hicardo  and  Mahomet  poiaued  their  voyage,  with 
^  diflerent  reflectiona  from  those  of  the  cadi :  they 
"Nffld  not  to  touch  at  any  place  on  the  way ;  so  they 
Haid  within  sight  of  Alauiiidrit,  and  witboat  slack- 
;  «U,  or  hsving  ooewioo  to  um  tb«  ooia^  thoy  ar- 


rived at  the  island  of  Corfu,  where  they  took  in  wa- 
ter :  they  proceeded  immediately,  passing  by  the  Acro- 
ceraunian  rocks ;  and  on  the  second  day  they  disco- 
vered at  a  distance  the  promontory  of  Passaro,  the 
anciest  Pachinus  of  the  fertile  Drinacria — one  of  the 
names  given,  on  accoimt  of  its  triangular  form,  to  the 
fruitful  island  of  Sicily.  The  vessel  flew  on  her  pros- 
perous course,  within  sight  of  that  cape  and  of  the 
then  famed  island  of  Malta,  and  in  four  days  more, 
following  the  Sicilian  coast,  they  discovered  the  island 
of  Lampcdosa,  and  soon  after  that  on  which  the  cor- 
sair galiot  had  been  wrecked,  at  the  sight  of  which 
Leouisa  shuddered,  recollecting  the  imminent  peril  in 
which  she  had  there  been.  The  next  day  they  saw 
before  them  their  long  desired  country. 

In  the  galiot  had  been  found  a  chcMt  full  of  small 
silk  flags  and  streamers  of  different  colors,  with  which 
Ricardo  had  the  vessel  edumed.  It  was  a  little  af\er 
day-break,  when  they  found  themselves  within  a 
league  of  the  city;  and,  rowing  by  divibioiis,  and  rais- 
ing at  intervals  a  joyful  shout,  they  were  approaching 
the  harijnr,  about  which  ihcy  soon  »aw  an  immense 
I  number  of  |>eoplc  Ofesimiiiud,  who,  h.iving  olMervcd 
!  thiti  gnily  adorned  vessel  cdniini;  bu  leisurely  to  land, 
had  huilciied  down  to  iho  bhuro  to  obtain  a  nearer 
view.  Meanwhile  Ricardo  had  asked  as  a  favor  of 
Leonisa,  that  she  would  put  on  the  very  same  dress 
and  ornaments  in  which  she  had  entered  the  tent  of 
the  two  pachas,  as  he  had  a  mind  to  put  a  pleasant  de- 
ception upon  her  parents,  with  a  view  to  give  them  an 
agreeable  surprise.  She  did  so;  adding  decoration 
to  decoration,  and  beauty  to  beauty,  for  her  counte- 
nance brightened  with  joy  as  she  approached  her 
native  shore ;  and  after  all,  smilee  enhance  the  charms 
of  a  lovely  face  no  less  thon  tears — as  the  rose  which 
seems  to  triumph  in  bloom  and  gladness,  is  beheld 
with  a  more  lively  though  less  tender  feeling  of  de- 
light than  the  pale  and  drooping  lily.  Ricardo,  like- 
wise, put  on  a  Turkish  dress,  as  did  also  Mahomet, 
I  and  all  the  Christians  at  the  oar ;  the  clothes  of  the 
Turks  who  had  been  slain,  affording  an  ampio  supply. 
When  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  it  was 
aljout  eight  in  ihe  morning,  which  woa  no  bright  and 
serene,  that  the  heavens  seemed  to  smile  upon  their 
joyous  arrival.  Before  they  entered  the  harbor,  Ri- 
cardo had  the  artillery  of  the  galliot  discharged,  con- 
sisting of  one  piece  of  cannon  and  two  falconets,  which 
were  answered  from  tho  city  by  the  like  number  of 
guns.  The  people  on  shore  were  in  suspense,  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  gallant-looking  vessel.  But 
when  they  descried  the  white  turbans  of  those  on 
board,  whom  they  consequently  took  for  Turks,  they 
began  to  suspect  some  stratagem ;  the  militia  of  the 
town  seized  their  arms  and  ran  down  to  the  |K)rt,  and 
the  horsemen  spread  themvolves  along  the  shore ;  all 
which  was  very  entertaining  to  those  on  board  the 
galiot ;  who  having  entered  the  harbor,  dropped  an- 
chor close  to  the  shore ;  and  immediately  fixing  the 
gang-board,  all  at  once  laying  np  their  oars,  they  step- 
ped ashore  one  by  one,  as  in  procession,  and  kissed  the 
ground  again  and  again,  shedding  tears  of  joy ;  a  clear 
sign  to  those  who  stood  gazioc  nt  lliam  \^X  >3oa^  *««(% 
Chriitians,*who  had  modQ  \Yicii»iaV9«a  toAiKAta  ^  ^ 
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Turkifth  yeawl.  In  the  rear  of  the  prooMiioa  came  < 
Helima,  with  her  lather  and  nother  and  her  two  coo- 
•ini,  all  in  Turkish  dreMee :  and  laat  of  all  came  the 
beautiful  Leoniia,  in  the  ■ame  splendid  attire  in  which 
the  Jew  had  told  her,  having  her  iace,  aa  on  that  oo- 
OBfion,  covered  with  a  veil  of  orimaon  taflbtjr.  She 
walked  between  Ricardo  and  Mahoaoet ;  and  the  eyes 
of  the  aasembled  multitade  were  instantly  fixed  upon 
them :  on  stepping  ashore,  they,  like  the  test,  prostrated 
tbemielvea  and  kisse4'fhelr  native  soil 

The  governor  of  the  city  now  approaehed  them,  aa 
he  clearly  perceived  that  they  were  the  most  import- 
ant persona  of  the  party;  but  he  had  no  sooner  come 
near  enough  to  observe  their  featarea,  than  he  re- 
cognised Ricardo,  and  ran  with  open  arms  and  with 
symptoms  of  great  plewore,  to  embrace  him.  With 
the  governor  came  Comelio  and  his  father,  and  the 
parents  and  relatives  of  Leouisa,  together  with  those 
of  Ricardo;  all  of  them  being  persons  of  the  first  con- 
sequence in  the  city.  Ricardo  embraced  the  gover- 
nor and  returned  his  gratulaiions.  He  then  took  Cor- 
nelio's  hand,  who,  having  discovered  who  he  was, 
turned  pale  and  almost  trembled  with  fear  at  feeling 
his  grasp.  With  his  other  hand  at  the  same  time  hold- 
ing Leonisa's,  Ricardo  said,  "  I  pray  you,  my  friends, 
of  your^coorteey,  that  before  we  enter  into  the  city, 
and  into  the  temple,  to  render  due  thanks  to  God  for 
the  great  mercies  he  has  Youchsafed  to  us  in  our  mis- 
ftyrtunes,  that  you  listen  to  a  few  words  which  I  am 
desirous  of  addressing  to  you. 

"  You  roust  well  remember,  my  friends,  the  miBfo^ 
tone  which  happened  to  me  a  few  months  ago,  in  the 
garden  by  the  salt  mines,  together  with  the  loss  of 
Lemiisa.  Neither  can  you  have  forgotten  how  soU- 
citous  I  was  to  procure  her  liberty;  since,  ibrgetting 
my  own,  I  oflfured  fot  her  ranttum  all  that  I  possessed ; 
though,  indeed.  I  can  presume  but  little  on  the  merit 
of  this  apparent  generosity,  since  it  was  but  to  ransom 
my  dearer  self.  All  that  has  ttiiice  happened  to  us  both, 
vaquires  more  leisure,  a  fitter  opportunity,  and  a  more 
tranqoil  aund  than  I  at  this  moment  possess,  to  relate 
h.  Suffice  it  ibr  the  passent  to  say,  that  after  various 
and  extraordioaiy  adventures,  and  after  a  thouaand 
times  despairing  of  any  remedy  for  our  miefortonea, 
heaven,  in  its  infinite  mercy,  has  at  length  reatoied  oa 
to  our  loDg-deaired  eouirtry,  in  happiness  and  wealth. 
I  have  risked  my  life,  much  more  fiir  the  aeke  of  Lco- 
nisa*s  liberty  than  fiir  my  ovvn;  and  althmigh  to  the 
imnd  of  one  more  grateful,  theae  might  be  obligatimia 
«f  some  importance,  jret  I  det»ire  not  that  they  shonld 
be  so  regarded  ;  I  only  wish  this  one  to  be  considered 
se,  which  I  new  confer.** 

So  saying,  he  raised  his  hand,  and  with  all  gen- 
tleness and  delicacy  oncovered  the  face  of  Leonim. 
He  then  continued—^  Here,  Comelio,  I  deliver  to  you 


the  treasure  which  you  onght  to  valoe  above  d 
valuable  things;  and  yoo,  bamuteons  Leapiww  yss 
see  that  I  give  jrou  to  him  who  has  ever  borne  yoe  is 
remembrance ;  this  I  do  indeed  wish  to  be  oemidsnd 
as  an  act  of  generosity,  ccHnpared  with  which,  to  pot 
with  wealth,  life,  and  honor,  is  nothing.  Receive  h*, 
too  happy  youth, — receive  her. — and  if  thou  ait  mph 
ble  of  appreciating  such  a  treasure,  thon  art  iadiel 
the  happiest  upon  earth.  With  her  I  will  give  An 
all  that  falls  to  my  share  of  the  priie  wUeh 
has  given  to  m  all." 

Rioaido  here  ceased ;  upon  which  Leanin 
ed  him  in  these  terms :— **  IC  Ricardo,  ymi 
that  during  the  tioM  when  yon  were  eoamoorad  mi 
jealous  of  me,  I  granted  any  favor  to  ComaHi^yii 
may  well  believe  that  it  did  not  exceed  the  boogditf 
decorum,  since  it  was  under  the  gnidanee  of  my  in* 
rents,  who  permitted  it  because  they  were  dssinwi-tf 
obtaining  him  for  my  husband.  If  yen  are  mAttk 
on  that  point,  yon  will  not,  I  think,  have  been  !•«• 
with  the  experience  uhich  you  have  had  of  the-a^ 
desty  and  propriety  of  my  dc|iortmenL  I  wiU  wm 
risk  appearing  forward,  that  I  may  not  appear  aognl^ 
ful;  and  su,  worthy  Ricardo,  my  choice,  which  ki 
hitherto  been  reserved,  hesitating,  and  doobifelfd^ 
Clares  itself  in  your  fitvor.  Hence  men  may  lean  ibit 
women  are  not  all  ungrateful,  since  I  hereby  shewif 
gratitude  at  least;  I  am  yours,  Ricardo*  and  yewi 
will  be  until  death, — unless  indeed  some 
object  induce  you  to  deny  me  your  hand.** 

At  thuRi  words,  bo  aneipected,  Ricardo  w 
ported  with  joy.  So  much  was  he  aflbcted,  thil  l» 
could  not  answer  Leonisa  otherwise  thaa  by  ftOim 
on  his  knees  bef  ire  her,  and  taking  her  hands,  wM 
he  kissed  again  and  again.  iMthing  them  in  tei*  tf 
tenderness  and  love.  Corneiio  wept  for  vexBtiflB,fhi 
parents  of  Leonisa  far  joy,  and  the  byaianden  irii 
admiration  and  sympathy. 

The  bishop  or  archbishop  of  the  city  was  priMi 
and  took  the  betrothed  pair,  with  hii  benedietieB  ari 
licenoe,  to  the  great  diurch,  wheie,  dispenstag  fA 
the  usual  deloy.  he  united  them  iinmediaiely.    Til 
rejoicing  was  general  throughout  the  city,  and  us 
testified  that  night  by  a  great  number  of  ii 
and  for  many  days  after  by  the  gamea  and 
ments  given  by  the  relatives  of  Ricardo  and 
Mahomet  and  Ualima  returned  to  tiie  boaom  cf  tin 
church ;  and  the  latter,  finding  it  irapoaaible  fiir  lierli 
become  the  wife  of  Ricardo,  conaoled  hmself  %y 
espousing  Mahomet,  who,  with  the  faith  of  hia 
had  resumed  his  Christian  name  of  Franoeac 
cardo*s  generosity  gave  to  her  parents  and  her 
out  of  his  share  of  the  prise,  an  ample  aofficieacy 
their  maintenance.    In  short,  they  now  were  all 
happy,  and  contented. 
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rdm  polb  Im  wild,  inpemoiu  fltraeni, 
tg  willowi  eatch  4ie  d«y'i  fim  bMm ; 
ontahn  hid,  the  friritiiil  vuH  ooce  ■tood, 
with  jof  the  fntiHtkig  flood  ; 
He  hllki,  which  now  no  vetdare  yield, 
m't  pride,  her  glory,  and  her  shield, 
ly  pelfM  aleft  their  btanehee  threw, 
•un*t  firat  kisi  at  mom  to  woo— 
t  eve  the  dying  ton's  last  rays, 
le  west  his  lingering  beam  delays, 
tly  gilt,  that  crest  of  living  green, 
r  tint  of  soilness  to  the  scene. 

at  mom,  the  shepherd  led  his  fold, 
itieams  that  shone  as  molten  gold, 

the  tamarisk  waved  his  head  above, 
woke  Boft  strains  of  hope  and  lovew 
low  changed !     Is  this  the  happy  rale, 
;y  perfame  filled  the  murmuring  galet 
land  where  once  the  happy  throng 
a.  fall  eboir  to  heav'n  the  heartfelt  song'f 
land  where  drooped  the  purple  vine, 
last  oloster  yielded  forth  its  v(ineT 
land— these  grass-deserted  rooks— 
lehfol  shepherds  led  their  wandering  flocks  7 
changed  !— no  vestige  now  appears 
nd  splendor  in  long  faded  yean. 
[  herds,  no  verdant  fields  are  here, 
I  ftagrance  fills  her  atmosphere, 
rdnow  beneath  the  spreading  shade, 
s  §ay  dteams  of  pleasurea    soon  to  fade : 
Iha  brillianee  of  the^eunset  sky, 

■KMMDt,  and  as  soon  to  die. 
iys  iDhange  t    shall  Hub  weak  voice  aipife 

tale  of  God's  avenging  ire  ? 
Ms  Miering  tongne  thy  wrath  to  tell— 
v<ffahol  raoe  thy  judgments  IbN ; 
iph  ibrms,  that  tune  their  harps  of  love, 
ith  joy  the  boundless  courts  above, 
•rith  fear  they  view  thy  blighting  path, 
B  high  heaven  descending  in  thy  wrath  T 
I  were  mnte^were  not  those  judgments 
'en 

he  guilty  and  remind  of  heaven  t 
bl  devotion  prompts  the  awful  theme, 
her  eye  to  catch  th*  inspiring  gleam : 

thee— enligfatened  by  thy  ray. 
B  Binks— 'ilB  daAneas  inms<to  day. 

I  of  yore,  wera  Sadom's  people  Meat, 
th  alone  engfoased  eaefa  enmng 
ly  cama— -aneadant  -aora  of  pa 
of  ibrtoiie'B  happier  hour. 


No  more  her  boob— as  onoe  when  mtnie  raigiiad, 

Nor  sickening  erimer the  heart's  pore  watanrBtaiMd-— 

Loved  in  the  qnieC  wBlks  of  life  to  stray. 

Where  mild  contentmentsmoothee  the  downy  w«y : 

But  led  by  gain,  by  wild  ambition  fired. 

No  wealth  sofllced— no  countless  honora  tired. 

Crimes  hideons  sprang— her  innocence  defiled— 

Corruption  foul  stalked  o'er  the  scene  and  smiled  ; 

Wide  o'er  the  land  the  voice  of  bratal  mirth 

And  lawless  revel  filled  each  guilty  hearth. 

And  from  on  high  brought  down  th*  avenging  blow 

That  laid  in  dust  her  pomp  and  grandenr  low. 

Forth  his  strong  arm  th'  Almighty  Ruler  thrust. 

And  the  proud  city  dwindled  into  dust 

His  matchless  power  let  bending  forests  sing, 

And  the  bowed  heavens  proclaim  their  God  and 'King  f 

He  spreads  the  glorious  canopy  on  high. 

He  decks  with  gems  the  garment  of  the  shy ; 

He  says  to  Jitdah,  "  from  thy  sleep  arise !" 

And  from  the  land  its  desert  stillness  flies. 

He  bids  the  deeps  from  their  foundations  fly. 

And  lo !  the  channels  of  the  sea  are  dry. 

He  smote  the  rock  when  Israel  preyed  athirst. 

And  from  its  breast  the  trembling  ibuntain  burst. 

He  bade  the  curse  on  Sudom's  city  fall. 

And  one  o'crwhelming  ruin  swalh>w'd  all. 

Sing  then  his  power,  ye  distant  nations !  sing. 

And  bow  with  nsve,  submissive  to  your  King! 

Let  the  glad  aong  re-echo  thre*  the  lands— 

**  Lo !  Israel's  God  nsnre  foundation  stands !" 

Twas  mora ;  Ihe  sun  had  soafoely  beamed  0D4iigb, 
Ere  the  dark  fiMs  invest  •theaaure  sky. 
Afar  low  sonnds  -wete  heeid,  as,  thiek^  apraad. 
The  deepening  Obadaeame  veiling  o'er  tha  band. 
Above  the  vale  theteiiaiig  an  awful  lopm. 
Shapeless,  like  some  vast  genius  of  the  storm. 
The  saddening  sun  behind  it  veiled  his  head. 
Afraid  to  view  his  monarch's  blighting  tread. 
Now  nature  pausea— now,  from  all  around, 
Burat  the  bright  lightnings  and  the  earthquake  sound. 
Ope  the  black  clouda^the  skies  asunder  rend, 
And  wasting  flames  from  heaven's  high  arch  deacend. 
Hark !  that  wild  cry,  as  cliflTfrom  clifiT  is  riven. 
And  dreadful  thunden  shake  the  vaulted  heav'n. 
Ten  thousand  eyee  their  moistened  lids  uptura, 
Ten  thousand  hearts  with  deepest  anguish  -bun. 
Pale,  ghastly  forms,  and  quivering  Ihnka  are  tiiofe. 
And  shrieks  of  terror  pierce  the  healed  ak. 
Fast  fall  the  flames!  beneath  Ihe  tnlleya  Aite! 
The  streams  are  choked  -^ha  woam^m^  vmuMkoa 
quake ; 
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Now  yawot  the  earth — girt  with  a  imoky  pall- 
Within  her  breaat  proud  Sodom's  gloriea  falL 
Lo !  as  the  groaning  city  downward  bends. 
The  frighted  wave  its  highest  top  ascends ; 
Cast  with  fierce  anger  from  the  valley's  breast, 
It  boild  with  rage,  till,  sunk  at  last  to  rest, 
It*s  waters  lie  en  wrapt  in  sullen  gloom— 
A  mighty  waste — a  glorious  empire's  tomb ! 
Thus  falls  the  mighty ! — thus  her  splendor  flown, 
No  more  beneath  her  rod  shall  nations  groan ; 
Exulting  now,  they  raise  the  voice  of  scorn. 
And  smile  o'er  her,  degraded  and  forlorn. 
And  is  her  glory  sunk  beneath  the  wave  f 
Her  pride  brought  d(»wn  in  mockery  to  the  grave  T 
Shall  not  the  sea  her  faded  pomp  restore, 
And  give  to  life  her  hidden  form  onc^'more  ? 
Shall  Arab  tents  no  more  adorn  her  plain. 
Nor  shepherds  seek  her  verdant  needs  again  ? 
*'  No  more !"    Meihinks  that  awful  voice  I  hear, 
Who  swears  the  haughty  head  to  bow  with  fear. 
Who  brings  proud  empires,  heedless  of  his  trust. 
Low  at  his  feet — forsaken — in  the  dust. 
*'  To  till  ihy  soil  no  inore  shall  man  repair. 
But  ihe  wild  beast  shall  make  his  dwelling  there: 
Within  thy  land  the  gloomy  owl  shall  moan 
Thy  vanquished  lieauty,  and  thy  power  o'erthrown. 
(/er  thy  bare  6elds,  as  ages  still  advance, 
Shall  the  lascivious  satyr  rudely  dance. 
Thy  burning  glebe  no  verdure  green  shall  yield. 
Nor  tree  nor  shrub  shall  deck  thy  barren  field, 
But  ever  thus,  the  victim  of  my  rod, 
Let  nations  learn  to  quail  before  their  God!" 

Tears  have  rolled  by:  unchanged  the  scene  remains. 
And  all  is  death  and  sadness  o'er  these  plains. 
That  lake,  the  same  as  when  the  sheeted  flame 
Heav'n  sent  to  earth  with  awful  brightness  came : 
Black  and  sulphureous,  it's  sepulchral  wave 
Bears  on  it's  face  the  impress  of  the  grave ; 
Whilst  o'er  its  breattt  thick  clouds  of  vapor  stand, 
Like  some  huge  column,  linking  sky  and  land. 
At  summer's  noon  the  heedless  bird  oft  tries 
To  plume  his  wings  and  mingle  with  the  skies ; 
But  ere  the  centre  of  that  lake  he  gains. 
His  bosom  racks  with  deep  and  rankling  pains ; 
From  his  light  limbs  their  wonted  vigor  fled. 
He  bows  to  earth  his  once  aspiring  head. 


So  fell  the  youth  who  waved  hia  waien  plomea. 
And  soared  too  near  the  source  which  all  illnBea. 
His  molten  wings  at  once  forsake  hia  aide. 
And  down  he  plunges  headlong  in  the  tide. 
Such  is  this  spot ; — no  hideous  monaieni  sweep 
O'er  the  calm  bosom  of  it's  glassy  deep ; 
No  finny  tribes  awake  it's  sleeping  tide, 
And  thro'  its  depths  with  sudden  transport  glide ; 
No  Naiads  fair  their  shining  tresses  lave. 
In  the  dark  caverns  of  that  briny  wave ; 
But  lone,  and  sad,  and  tenantless,  and  drear. 
It  stands,  Ihe  breathing  image  of  deapair. 
Almighty  God .'  from  such  a  moamful  grave* 
From  such  destruction,  my  loved  couotiy  save! 
Let  her,  from  this  thy  judment,  warning  lake. 
And  from  her  soil  each  vile  oorruption  shake ; 
May  every  son  who  loves  her  aacred  name, 
Nor  fears  to  die  to  guard  her  spotless  fame. 
Point  with  disdain  to  him  whose  menial  aonl 
Dares  not  aspire  her  vices  to  control. 
Like  the  vile  wretch  who  once  his  countiy  sold, 
And  bartered  freedom  for  a  despot's  gold. 
May  not  the  land,  that  land  which  gave  him  biitb, 
Receive  the  villain  in  iUi  injured  earth. 
But  scorned  in  death,  oh  let  the  hated  slave. 
With  vilest  miscreants  meet  a  tearless  grave  { 
Whilst  patriot  hearts  unceasingly  to  thee. 
Breathe  forth  their  prayers,  mete  incense  from  the  fist; 
Withholding  not  from  this,  their  land,  thy  rod. 
Be  thou  her  sun  and  shield,  Immortal  God! 
Then  shall  her  clime  be  blest  with  ceaselew  pii0ii 
And  the  glad  soil  yield  forth  its  sweet  incww; 
Then  shall  her  strength  for  ever  fiAily  stand. 
As  the  high  hills  that  gird  thy  chosen  land. 
From  where  th*  Atlantic  rears  its  foamy  crest. 
To  the  dark  rocks  that  coast  the  savage  west. 
Thro'  this  vast  land  shall  the  triumphant  eong. 
Rising  aloft,  be  borne  its  shores  along. 
And  freebom  millions  shall  with  joy  proclaim 
Tho  wondrous  power  and  glory  of  thy  name. 
Till  robed  with  clouds  the  mighty  angel  atandi^ 
Proclaiming  death  to  earth's  remotest  lands ; 
When,  like  the  voice  of  waters  deep  and  land. 
Swells  the  glad   strait)  from  heaven's  ummabcN' 

crowd. 
Her  sons  shall  join  in  that  bright  realm  above* 
To  praise  thy  merciea,  God  of  Troth  and  Love! 
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Poor  wavering  bark,  on  passion's  sea 
How  madly  art  thou  driven ! 

Unheeding,  where  thy  course  may  be, 

Withoat  one  heart  to  care  for  thee, 
WiMMmt  one  hope  from  heavan. 

I  «•  Id  thee  the  seaUaooa  of 
Mae  own  deaertad  lot. 


And  yet  my  sool  would  rise  above 
The  thought  that  I'm  foigot; 

And  vainly  straggling  with  Hia  wrnvt 
That  swells  o'er  nnow'a  att. 

Whilst  hoping  for  Hia  hand  Ift  nvt, 
SiMll  foil,  and  Bink,  lilw  IhM. 
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BY     MICHAEL     BUEKB     HONAN. 


he  honor  to  he  one  of  that  clan  of  am- 
imalfl  called  tea-toldiers ;  that  u  to  toy,  I 
ODor  to  hold  a  oorominion  in  the  noble, 
i  most  jolly  body  of  the  Marines.  I  am  by 
therefore,  as  well  as  by  nature,  a  miacella- 
idual;  and  circumstances  have  more  than 
n  nle  into  situations  where  the  desire  to 
credit  of  the  cloth,  added  to  my  own  stock 

impudence,  have  carried  roe  through,  in 
culties  which  would  have  appalled  another 
d  the  misfortune  to  be  employed  on  board 
ships  of  the  inner  squadron  in  the  Douro 
siege  of  Oporto.  I  do  not  say  misfortune 
disrespect  to  the  commodore,  or  to  the  cap- 
whose  command  I  was  immediately  placed, 
other  officers,  fur  a  more  generous,  convi- 
fellows  could  not  be  got  together ;  but  I 
e  place,  and  of  the  people,  and  of  the  few 
38  which  were  afibrded  me  of  showing  off  a 
tnifbrm.and,  I  must  say,  rather  a  well-made 
leh  it  inclosed.  Besides,  I  was  kept  on 
and  though  there  were  some  pretty  women 
red  on  Sunday  during  the  cessations  of  the 
er  of  shells  from  the  Miguelite  camp,  yet 

so  qiany  competitors  for  their  smiles,  that 
dd  not  take  the  trouble  of  making  myself 

as  I  otherwise  should,  and,  as  I  flatter 
>ald.     Don  Pedro,  the  emperor,  who  now 

hii  fathers,  and  whose  heart  is  deposited 
ledral  of  Opono,  was  then  .without  the 
is  imperial  and  beautiful  wife;  and  whether 
t  a  good  example  to  his  coart,  or  to  prevent 
t>m  dwelling  on  the  absence  of  his  true 
IS  one  of  the  most  active  of  my  rivals,  and 
ere  was  not  a  pretty  face  in  the  whole  town 
I  not  the  pleasure  of  paying  his  addresses 
ilarquia  of  Louie,  his  brother-in-law,  also 
rom  that  roost  lovely  and  roost  generous 
»e  princesses  who  now  sits  nightly  at  Lis- 
g  on  all  the  world  from  her  box  at  the 
atre  in  the  Rua  dos  Condea,  was  regularly 
Q  the  same  operations ;  and  I  never  took  a 
1  pair  of  dark  and  bewitching  eyes  that  I  did 

emperor  or  the  marquis  also  reconnoitering. 
is  is  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  Europe, 
he  roost  vacant  expression  possible.  He 
r  heart  at  first  sight,  but  he  loses  his  con- 
ast  as  he  makes  them.  Women  may  be 
glare ;  and  a  man  of  high  rank,  an  Adonis 

person,  most  tell :  but  1*11  be  hanged  if  the 
irea  are  snA  fiwla  as  we  think  them ;  and 
i^i  wife  fint,  and  every  othmr  flame  of  hif 


aAer,  have  dismissed  him,  on  finding  that  his  good 
looks  and  brains  were  not  measured  by  the  same  scale. 
Then  there  was  the  Count  Villa  Flor,  and  several 
other  martial  grandees ;  not  to  speak  of  the  generals 
and  colonels  of  regiments,  and  the  well-built  and  well- 
whiskered  oflScers  of  the  British  and  French  Legion, 
and  the  captains  and  first  lieutenantaof  our  squadioiL 
I  run  over  this  list  just  to  show  what  difficulties  I  had 
to  contend  with ;  and  that,  if  I  did  not  turn  the  head 
of  the  whole  town,  there  was  a  numerous  list  of  ope- 
rative love-makers  who  shared  the  market  with  rae. 

About  thia  time,  the  senior  captain  of  the  squadron 
determined  to  establish  a  signal  station  to  communi- 
cate with  the  ships  of  his  Britannic  Mijesty  outside 
the  bar ;  and,  no  fitting  place  being  found  on  the  Pe- 
droite  side  of  the  river,  an  application  was  made  to 
General  San  Martha,  who  commanded  for  the  Miguel- 
ites,  for  permission  to  erect  a  post  on  the  left  bank, 
which  permission  was  most  liberally  granted.  A  party 
was  instantly  set  to  work,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  a  flag-staff  was  hoisted ;  and  a  large  house  and 
court-yard  given  for  the  accommodation  of  the  officer 
and  men  who  were  to  work  it  As  luck  would  have 
it,  I  was  selected  for  this  service,  in  company  with  a 
wild  lieutenant  of  the  fleet,  and  we  soon  established 
ourselves  in  a  comfortable  quarter,  having  the  per- 
mission 10  rove  about  among  the  Miguelite  grounds 
where  we  pleased,  and  to  cross  as  usual  to  Oporto, 
when  leave  of  absence  was  to  be  procured. 

We  had  not  been  long  established  at  thia  fort,  when 
the  batteries  which  the  Miguelites  had  established  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  began  to  do  their  work  in  good 
earnest,  and  so  effectually  to  close  the  bar,  that  not 
only  was  the  usual  supply  of  provisions  cut  ofi|  but 
strong  fears  were  entertained  that  the  city  would  be 
reduced  by  famine  to  capitulate.  There  was  an 
abundance  of  salt  fish,  or  bacalhaOf  and  a  superfluity 
of  port  wine;  but  even  the  best  fare  will  lire  on  repe- 
tition, and  you  may  be  awured  that  salt  fish  for  break- 
fast, dinner,  and  supper,  wfts  not  very  acceptable  to 
the  officers  or  the  men.  Our  commodore,  with  the 
foresight  that  distinguishes  a  British  officer,  had  pro- 
vided for  the  coming  difficulty;  and  had  arranged  with 
the  Miguelite  general  for  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh 
provisions,  meat,  poultry,  and  vegetables,  for  all  the 
ships*  crews, on  the  distinct  understanding  that  no  part 
of  it  was  to  be  passed  over  to  the  besieged  city.  The 
squadron  therefore  lived  in  abundance,  while  the 
garrison  was  half  starved ;  and  as  we  passed  through, 
the  streets  with  our  shining  red  facet  and  aMfewdea. 
puffed  out  by  the  good  cheer  eur.ooaiinodoii^li|(^i^io- 
▼kled,  ive  formed  a  «titm%  cmAiuX  \o  iSaa^MJit^iift 
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shriyellad  soldien  of  glory,  who  were  starving  in  ho- 
nor of  the  charter,  ^^o  private  families  of  the  town 
also  began  to  suffer,  and  the  beauty  of  many  of  the 
most  admired,  sensibly  to  diminish ;  salt  fi»h  and  port 
wine  did  not  in  combination  make  a  healthy  chyle  -. 
and  I  could  observe  that  the  Oporto  ladies,  more  care- 
fully than  before,  wrapped  their  long  dark  cloaks 
about  them,  to  hide  the  ravages  which  short  commons 
were  making  in  the  plumpness  of  their  persons. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  I  conceived  and  executed 
the  bold  plan  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  paper, 
and  from  which  all  learned  communities  may  be  in- 
Armed  that,  for  originality  of  thought  and  ability  in 
the  execution,  no  adventurer  can  compare  to  a  jolly 
marine. 

The  most  beautiful  maiden  at  Oporto  was  a  Spanikh 
girl  called  Carolina.  She  was  tlie  daughter  of  the 
•kade  of  Ponte  Vedra  in  Galicia,  who  had  fled  some 
kiHW  before  from  the  retributive  justice  of  the  law, 
which  he  himself  had  so  long  administered ;  he  had 
died  months  before  the  present  period,  leaving  Carolina 
exposed  to  all  the  privations  of  a  besieged  town,  and 
to  the  temptations  of  a  profligate  and  military  court.  I 
never  saw  a  more  lovely  creature :  her  eyes  were  as 
dark  as  night,  and  her  cheeks  glowed  with  a  warmth 
unknown  in  the  cold  complexions  of  the  north.  Her 
person  was  faultless;  her  feet  and  her  hands  were 
snail:  one  could  span  her  waist;  and  she  walked  with 
that  combination  of  majesty  and  grace  which  a  Spanish 
woman  can  alone  assume.  Poor  Carolina  was  as  good 
m  she  was  beautiful ;  and  though  the  emperor,  and 
his  hopeful  broiher-inlaw,  and  all  tho  gay  cavaliers 
of  the  camp,  were  ready  to  throw  themselves  at  her 
feet,  she  behaved  with  a  discretion  which  won  her 
the  good  opinion  of  the  whole  army,  not  to  speak  of 
the  fleet,  where  such  remarkable  virtue  could  be  fully 
estimated.  I  among  ihe  rent  of  the  inflammable  mul- 
titade  had  been  struck  with  the  magic  charms  of  the 
angelic  Carolina,  and  devoted  every  moment  of  the 
occasional  leave  of  absence  which  I  procured,  to  pro- 
menading up  and  down  before  her  window,  in  the 
hope  of  catching  a  glance  of  her  beautiful  eyes,  and 
of  attracting  her  regard  to  ray  own  beloved  person.  I 
was  as  much  in  love  Wfth  her  as  a  marine  could  be, 
and  ray  hopeless  passion  became  so  well  known  that 
it  was  a  standing  joke  at  the  mess-table,  and  our 
wicked  wag  of  a  commodore,  who  I  fancied  was  a 
little  caught  himself,  never  failed  to  inquire  if  I  had 
taken  my  usual  walk,  and  met  with  the  same  good 
fortune. 

Ton  can  easily  imagine  my  delight  when  I  heard 
that  a  scarcity  was  making  such  rapid  progress  in  the 
city,  and  when  I  found  that  even  the  emperor's  table 
was  limited  to  the  ordinary  rations  of  bacalhaot  black 
bread,  and  port  wine.  I  will  own  that  my  heart 
leaped  fur  joy  when  I  ascertained  from  an  emissary 
employed  to  watch  the  house  of  Carolina  that  she  too 
was  experiencing  the  pangs  of  want,  and  that  with  her 
scanty  means  she  was  unable  to  procure  the  common 
oeceararies  for  her  sustenance.  Our  ships  were  abun- 
dantly supplied,  as  I  have  before  informed  you ;  and 
tlM  little  signal  sution  which  I  occupied  was  the 
Mkod0  ofpienty.    The  Miguelites  laithftiUy  performed 


their  engagement;  and  day  after  day  the  regolar  np* 
plies  of  beef,  poultry,  vegetaUee,  and  fruit  canis  ii. 
The  commodore  of  course  respected  the  contract  tint 
he  had  eniered  into;  and  though  the  emperor  asdi 
several  advances  to  his  fovor,  and  though  he  nv 
openly  solicited  on  his  behalf  by  various  ofl^is  of  lbs 
staff,  he  refused  to  allow  a  pound  of  meat  to  be  psnj 
into  the  city.  Several  of  the  British  residents  reps* 
seated  their  claims  in  a  formal  manner  for  his  pnlio> 
tion ;  but  he  did  his  duty  like  a  man,  and  he  resololdjp 
determined  not  to  break  the  engagement  he  had  cal» 
cd  into  with  the  general  of  Don  Miguel,  or  comproM 
the  safety  <»f  his  own  crews  by  giving  way  lo  his  |h1 
nature.  The  value  of  a  leg  of  fowl  may  therefore  bi 
estimated  ;  and  it  immediately  occurred  to  tptt  ihtf  I 
could  soAen  the  obdurate  heart  of  the  beaatifol  8^ 
niard  by  secretly  conveying  lo  her  aome  portion  of  lit 
stock  which  was  appropriated  to  our  own  table. 

I  therefore  set  about  purloining  a  capital 
and  when  I  had  secured  it,  in  defiance  of  the 
watch  of  the  steward,  I  crammed  it  into  my  pockM^ 
and,  asking  leave  to  go  on  shore,  started  aboac  flii 
close  of  day  to  try  whether  hunger,  which  bmli 
through  stone  walls,  would  open  the  oak  door  of  Al 
charming  Carolina.  I  soon  found  myaelf  in  the  uril* 
known  quarter,  and  before  the  houae  that  cnuiailirf 
my  love;  and,  after  reconnoiteruig  for  an  instant  IPIII 
that  the  emperor  or  his  staff  were  not  in  the  way,  M 
up  to  the  first  landing,  where  she  lived,  and  piM 
the  little  bell-string  which  himg  at  the  door,  b  V 
instant  I  heard  the  pretty  feet  tapping  along  tba  pi^ 
sage,  and  the  si>ft  voice  of  Carolina  herself  odaiaill 
**  Quien  ttV*  Who  is  there  7  "  It  is  I,  a  marine  dBkm 
and  a  friend  of  yours,**  I  replied ;  "  I. want  paiticiib^ 
to  speak  to  you.*' 

**  Sir,"  said  Carolina,  "  I  have  not  the  honor  of  jotf 
acquaintance.'* 

**  It  is  true,  senorita ;  but  I  come  to  eenre  joo,  M^ 
my  good  intentions  will  excuse  the  ahsenoe  of  eMV* 
mony." 

**  Sir,  I  must  wish  you  a  good  day:  I  camMt 
a  service  from  strangers ;  I  have  not  adnd  yea 
any. 

"  Stay,  beautiful  Carolina,"  1  exdaimed ;  **  I 
you.** 

"  Sir,  1  have  the  honor  to  wish  yoa  good 
ing.*' 

**  Stay,  angelic  vision:  I  am  an  officer  of  MuIimk'' 

**  What  have  I  to  do  with  the  Marinear 

"  I  come  to  devote  myself  to  you." 

*'  Sir — really  sir,  you  carry  the  joke  too  ftr;  I  wma 
dispense  with  your  unseasonable  visit  I  have  igiiB 
the  honor  to  wish  you  good  evening." 

Carolina  was  about  to  close  the  little  alide  of  the 
door  through  which  this  brief  oonvenatkm  was  carried 
on,  when,  growing  desperate  with  vexation,  I  held  the 
slide  open  with  one  hand,  while  vrith  the  other  I 
pulled  the  fowl  from  my  pocket,  and  held  it  dangling 
before  her  face.  Oh !  if  jron  had  seen  her  look !  bir 
eyes  were  fixed  as  Hamlet's  when  he  seee  his  fttlMrt 
ghost,*her  month  opened,  and  two  little  riToleli  of 
water  ran  down  at  each  side  ae  when  to 
gets  the  first  odor  of  a  welI4e|it  haoBck. 
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«  Snoritt,"  nid  I,  eager  to  take  adTuitaffe  of  the 
iMiabie  impreHion  the  viikm  of  the  fowl  had  made 
m  wf  beh>ved :  **  This  bird  u  a  proof  of  the  warm 
jMneat  which  I  take  in  your  welfare.  I  have  heard 
te  you  were  aofiering  from  the  levere  affliction  that 
fevfrUen  OD  this  city;  and,  though  1  rbk  my  character 
mi  the  aafety  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  fleet  by 
hrlDgiDg  into  Oporto  any  part  of  the  provision  allotted 
ftr  the  crews,  I  coald  not  resist  tho  impulse  of  stealing 
iii  bird,  which  I  now  have  the  honor  to  lay  at  your 

Hie  senorita  answered  not :  pride  on  the  one  hand, 
mi  hunger  on  the  other,  were  struggling.  The  phy- 
Mai  want  prevailed  over  the  moral  feeling.  "  Senor,*' 
■id  she,  "  I  will  accept  the  fowl,  and  cannot  but  feel 
iliigcd  by  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  my  welfare. 
CM  night, aenor;  it  is  getting  late:  I  am  certain  yon 
■f  aozioua  to  return  to  your  ship."  With  these  words 
As  ibut  the  little  slide  of  the  door,  and  I  remained  in 
is  pssnge,  gaping  with  astonishment,  confounded 
itik  delight,  and  wotidering  at  the  new  recipe  I  had 
msmed  for  making  love.  I  waited  for  some  time, 
kipiag  that  the  little  wicket  would  be  again  opened ; 
kat  Carailiiia,  I  presume,  was  too  much  occupied  with 
Ike  praaent  I  had  made  her  to  think  of  returning  to 
M  Be  a  saeond  farewell ;  and  I  descended  the  stair- 
•Mtchaimed  beyond  expression  with  the  result  of  my 


I  kept,  of  course,  my  recipe  for  making  love  a  pro- 
tend secret ;  but  I  did  not  venture  to  put  it  again  into 
lysfiikia  for  two  or  three  days.  I  made,  however, 
isicevlMned  regular  survey  of  the  street  in  which 
GbiUoa  resided,  and  watched  with  much  interest  for 
Ai  neeption  given  to  my  rivals.  I  cannot  express 
As  delight  with  which  I  witnessed  them  all,  one  after 
Ai  other,  refused  admittance  to  her  house.  **  She  is 
fiekng  the  bones  of  the  fowl,"  thought  I ;  **  that  is  a 
■■h  better  eropky]rraent  than  listening  to  their  stupid 
Maaiiooa.  I  must  take  care  to  keep  ray  mistress  in 
|Nd  hamor,  and  to  improve  the  favorable  opinion  she 
iMibeady  formed  of  me."  I  therefore  watched  my 
^puiunity;  secured  a  duck  out  of  the  next  basket  of 
PMhiy,  and  hastened  on  the  wings  of  love  to  lay  my 
kiMore  at  her  feet.  No  sooner  did  my  trembling 
ta  poll  the  bell-cord,  and  my  eager  voice  announce 
%iMae,  than  I  heard  her  gentle  step  in  the  passage, 
^  loan  the  little  slide  of  the  door  was  opened,  and  I 
tt  By  heart  leap  to  my  mouth  as  I  beheld  her  beau- 
^  eye  beaming  on  me  with  undisguised  satisfoction. 
i^SDMire  my  welcome,  and  to  save  the  dear  creature 
te  the  pangs  of  expectation,  I  produced  the  duck, 
■wittging  it  to  and  fro  before  the  wicket,  as  a  nurse 
^  a  pretty  toy  that  she  offers  to  the  longing  wishes 
tf  dw  child.  Carolina  smiled  her  sweetest  smile ;  and 
^'ksn  I  poshed  in  the  prize,  she  returned  me  thanks 

t 

■  to  eodearing  a  manner  that  I  lost  all  command  of 
f  Wnon,  and  poured  out  upon  the  staircase  a  volume 
^  pvmeslatkmi  of  eternal  love  which  might  have 
^^  for  the  whole  ship's  company.  From  that  hour 
^tfiir  was  done.  Carolina  could  not  resist  the 
^^  of  truth,  and  the  tender  pioofi  of  esteem  which 
^  ^kie  had  the  power  to  offer.  She  refused  to  admit 
^  Ikm,  but  promiied  to  oonault  her  atnit  od  the  pro- 


priety of  receiving  my  visits;  and  that,  if  the  diminet 
matnm  permitted  it,  she  would  be  too  happy  in  my 
acquaintance.  I  entreated  the  dear  girl  not  to  delay 
my  happiness,  and  I  fixed  the  following  Thursday  for 
the  formidable  interview  with  the  aunt. 

I  lay  the  whole  of  the  next  night  awake,  thinking 
over  the  present  which  would  be  the  most  acceptable 
to  the  old  lady.  I  finally  resolved  to  purloin  a  small 
leg  of  lamb,  which  I  observed  hung  up  in  the  stew- 
ard's pantry;  and,  in  order  to  make  room  for  it  in  my 
pocket,  I  cut  a  great  hole  in  the  bottom,  so  that  the 
handle  of  the  leg  would  hang  down,  while  the  thicker 
part  prevented  it  from  slipping  through.  Armed  with 
my  leg,  I  asked  leave  to  go  to  Oporto,  and  received 
with  joy  the  accustomed  friendly  nod.  I  soon  landed 
at  the  arsenal,  ond  mounted  the  long  hill  which  led 
into  the  town,  holding  myself  as  straight  as  possible, 
so  that  the  exuberance  of  my  pocket  should  not  be 
perceived.  Unfortunately  for  me,  a  score  of  hungry 
dogs,  which  infest  all  Portuguese  towns,  were  holding 
a  council  of  war  at  the  quay  when  I  stept  on  shore  ; 
and  one  of  them,  getting  scent  of  the  end  of  the  leg 
of  mutton  which  hung  through  the  hole  in  my  pocket, 
gave  a  hint  to  the  rest  of  the  contraband  which  was 
going  on,  and  I  soon  had  the  whole  train  afler  me, 
sniffing  at  ray  tail,  and  making  snaps  at  the  tempting 
morsel.  I  would  have  stooped  to  pick  up  a  stone, 
which  is  the  only  way  of  frightening  a  Portuguese 
street  dog ;  but  I  was  afraid  to  disarrange  the  perpen- 
dicular, recollecting  that,  as  I  bent  down,  the  end  of 
the  leg  of  lamb  would  be  visible.  I  therefore  bore 
the  annoyance  as  well  as  I  could,  kicking  out  behind 
from  time  to  time  when  my  friends  were  most  trouble- 
some. 

Carolina  and  her  aunt  wero  at  the  window,  proba- 
bly expecting  my  arrival,  and  enduring  the  grumbling 
recollections  of  an  ill-digested  dinner  of  baccdhao,  in 
the  hope  of  a  more  wholesome  supper  being  provided 
for  them  through  my  care ;  but  when  they  saw  me 
turn  the  comer  of  the  street,  and  at  least  two  dozen 
dogs  smelling  and  sniffing  at  my  skirts,  they  both  burst 
out  into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter,  and  roared 
and  roared  again  in  a  paroxysm  of  mirth.  A  crowd 
of  dandies  were  passing  at  the  moment,  watching  the 
window  of  Carolina,  each  hoping  to  be  the  favored 
man ;  but  when  they  heard  the  sudden  burst  of  mer- 
riment which  proceeded  from  her  window,  they  looked 
round  naturally  for  the  cause,  and  they  soon  joined  in 
the  same  chorus  at  my  expense,  on  seeing  me  parade, 
with  all  the  gravity  of  a  drum-major,  at  the  head  of  a 
legion  of  filthy  curs. 

To  make  my  situation  worse,  I  dared  not  enter  tlie 
house  of  Carolina ;  her  character  would  be  compro- 
mised by  a  visit  in  the  presence  of  so  many  admirers: 
and  I  had  the  additional  mortification  of  being  obliged 
to  pass  her  door,  and  to  walk  a  considerable  distance 
until  I  escaped  the  imi>ertinence  of  the  sneering  pup- 
pics,  though  I  could  not  shake  off*  the  annoyance  of 
those  that  followed  at  my  heels.  How  gladly  would 
I  have  drawn  ray  sword,  and  challenged  the  whole 
party!  how  cheerfully  would  I  have  drawn  the  leg 
of  lamb  from  my  pocket,  and  stoflM  it  iti  Vlua  \DSVQ.>3ck. 
of  each  impellent  ^aaA:^\  \>ul  wA  oiA^  vre»  tk^  ^^tw 
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honor  at  stake,  but  that  of  the  British  fieet,  and  I 
bore  all  in  the  king's  name,  and  for  the  credit  of  the 
service.  1  have  been  in  many  a  hot  engagement,  but 
I  never  suflered  more  than  I  did  that  day.  At  length, 
after  doubling  through  two  or  three  by-streets,  I  got 
rid  of  my  impudent  macaroni,  and  traced  my  way  back 
again  to  the  house  of  my  beloved.  She,  with  the 
old  lady,  were  watching  me  from  the  window;  but, 
grown  wiser  by  experience,  and  probably  afraid  of 
losing  a  good  supper,  they  did  not  laugh  again  with 
the  same  violence.  [  observed,  however,  the  wicked 
smile  with  which  my  fair  one  retired  to  receive  me  at 
the  door,  and  the  suppressed  titter  with  which  the 
maiden  aunt  pulled  her  head  from  the  window. 

The  cursed  dogs  followed  me  up  stairs,  and  it  was 
with  considerable  difficulty  I  could  prevent  the  most 
insolent  from  forcing  their  way  with  me  into  the  pre- 
sence of  my  mistress ;  bul,afler  I  got  in,  I  heard  them 
growling  and  barking  on  the  stairs.  The  neighbors 
wondered  what  the  deuce  was  the  matter  with  the 
curs,  or  why  they  had  come  from  their  usual  haunts 
to  that  unfrequented  quarter. 

The  senorita  presented  me  in  due  form  to  her  aunt 

*'  Allow  me,'*  said  she, "  to  introduce  to  you,  dear 
aunt,  this  gallant  English  cavalier,  Senor  GalUna — 1 
beg  pardon,  Senor  Marinero— and  permit  me  to  pre* 
sent  to  you,  senor,  my  respected  aunt,  Donna  Francisca 
Azanares." 

I  made  t  low  bow,  but  said  nothing,  seeing  that  my 
mistress  thought  more  of  the  fowl  than  of  me ;  such  is 
the  way  of  the  world,  and  those  who  will  win  women 
must  endure  to  have  their  pride  occasionally  mortified. 
The  old  lady,  however,  covered  me  with  compliments; 
she  was  delighted  to  make  my  acquaintance;  her 
Diece  had  told  her  what  an  amiable  and  gentleman- 
like young  man  I  was.  I  could  observe,  while  the 
aimt  was  hard  at  work  overloading  me  with  oorapli- 
ments,  that  Carolina  was  taking  a  sly  peep  at  the  bulk 
of  my  pockets,  and  wondering  what  kind  of  commodity 
it  was  that  produced  so  misplaced  a  swelling  on  so 
well-formed  a  young  man  as  I  flatter  myself  no  one 
can  deny  I  am ;  but,  just  at  this  moment,  the  bevy  of 
hungry  curs  at  the  door  set  up  such  a  howl  in  concert 
that  my  angel  was  fain  to  cram  her  handkerchief  into 
her  mouth  to  conceal  her  laughing,  and  I  thought  the 
old  dame  would  go  into  a  fit.  so  violent  was  her  mer- 
riment. Finding  the  case  going  thus  hard  against  me, 
I  determined  to  strike  a  bold  stroke  for  conquest ;  so, 
slipping  out  my  penknife,  I  slit  up  the  pocket  where 
the  treasure  lay,  and  down  fell  the  leg  of  lamb  in  all 
its  natural  beauty  on  the  floor.  1  thought  the  aunt 
would  have  fainted  with  delight,  such  an  unexpected 
vision  of  glory  dazzled  her  understanding  and  her 
sight.  The  bouquet  of  the  meat,  was,  I  HuppoMc,  con 
veyed  tbrbugh  the  keyhole  to  the  canine  multitude 
that  still  lined  the  stairs,  and  another  universal  howl 
proclaimed  their  despair  that  it  was  beyond  their 
reach. 

I  soon  took  my  leave,  to  the  delight  of  Carolina  and 

her  aunt.    I  think  I  showed  conaidefable  tact  in  so 

doing;  well  knowing  that  a  slice  off  the  leg  of  lamb 

woald  be  more  acceptable  to  both  than  all  the  profea- 

tkmt  ofadminUoa  which  I  waa  prepared  lo  make.    I 


ventured  on  two  or  three  civil  things,  bat  I  eooU  si 
my  beloved's  eyes  fixed  upon  the  handle  of  the  li(| 
and  it  was  evident  ihe  aunt  waa  earrying  oo  aa  « 
ternal  debate  whether  it  should  be  boiled,  baiki 
roasted,  or  stewed,  or  aerved  op,  aoeording  lo  iki 
fanhion  of  the  province,  with  a  raaas  of  gailic.  Tli 
dogs  were  wailing  for  me  in  the  paseage,  and  llMf 
eogerly  followed  me  as  I  went  down  atairs ;  even  Iti 
smell  (if  my  pocket  had  its  attraction^  for  thentbtt 
they  dropped  off  one  by  one  when  they  found  Iti 
reality  was  gone.  One  old  savory  rogue  alone  p» 
secuted  mo  to  the  riverside;  and  though  I  pelted Ua 
with  storinM,  and  kicked  him  when  I  oonld,  he  Mfl 
hung  on  ray  rear  with  his  tongue  cot,  lickiof  lb 
shreds  wliich  dangled  from  my  torn  pocket. 

The  next  day,  when  I  went  on  board  ship  to  asks 
the  usual  report  to  the  captain,  I  found  that  a  coail 
of  inquiry  was  going  on  into  the  disappearsnct  of  dN 
very  leg  of  lamb  which  I  had  fekmioiisly  packiioii 
The  steward  had  reported  tlie  accident  to  the  patnfm 
of  the  mess,  and  he  had  called  a  oouocU  of  war,  all 
thought  fit  to  make  an  official  report  to  tfaa  ikippff  i 
so  that  the  reader  will  readily  imagine  the  agaif  • 
my  feelings  when  I  was  aaked  to  joio  the  boaid,  w 
to  assist  in  the  investigation.  Fortnaitelf  for  mt,m 
of  the  aides-deK»rop  of  the  emperor  had  that  mommi 
come  on  board  to  request  of  the  captain  aome  pfOfim 
for  the  imperial  table,  protesting  thftt  Don  PtodrosM 
his  staff  had  nothing  better  than  salt  fish  for  ratiooi 
which  request  the  captain  was  compelled,  by  aslric 
sense  of  duiy,  to  refuse;  and  everybody aet  itdowai 
certain,  the  instant  the  circumstance  waa  brooght  1 
mind,  that  it  was  the  aide-de-camp  who  atole  the 
He  had  come  wrapped  up  in  his  cloak,  which 
circumstance  fatal  to  his  character;  and  it  was  agraf 
by  the  whole  conclave  that  the  gentleman  with  Ih 
gold-laced  hat  and  large  cloak  had  been  the  thieC 
blushed  up  to  the  eyes  at  the  cooacioQanasB  of  ■ 
guilt,  and  the  dishonorable  part  I  waa  playing  in  ■ 
lowing  an  innocent  person  to  be  wronged  for  nqr  ai 
deed ;  but  1  recollected  that  the  young  man  was  oB 
of  the  party  who  ridiculed  me  the  day  before  in  ih 
presence  of  Carolina,  and  wouiKled  vanity  made  n 
disregard  the  twitchings  of  conscience. 

In  order  to  avoid  suspicion,  I  lay  quiet  for  a  day  c 
two,  and  allowed  Carolina  and  her  aunt  to  feel  lb 
value  of  such  an  acquaintance  as  I  was,  under  exisliq 
circumstances.  While  engaged  with  the  captain  0 
some  offieiul  duty,  the  following  morning,  in  bis  cabtl 
a  young  ufficcr  was  introduced  who  aolicitsd  H 
immediate  audience.  The  young  man  appeaifi 
buried  in  grief,  and  every  now  and  then  applitd  * 
handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  to  wipe  off  the  unbiddai 
tears  which  mocked  the  sword  that  hung  at  his  lid^ 
His  profound  sorrow  and  gentlemanlike  appeartfi0< 
interested  the  good  heart  of  our  ezoellent  captain;  hi 
begged  him  to  be  seated,  and  wished  to  know 
service  he  could  render  him.  The  young  mao 
with  difficulty  roaster  his  emotioii,  and  the  only  ^ 
that  were  heard  from  him  vnn,  ^MyaoDtf"^ 
aunt !  * 

*«Pray,sir,  baoorapoBed:'*aud  th»  capla|ff»  •  i^ 
tired  of  the  display. 
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lir/'  replied  the  young  man,  giving  a  great 

to  swallow  hi8  mitiery,  and  applying  hii 

pf  to  wipe  oflf  the  teara  i'rom  bolh  his  swim- 

"  Oh  !  sir,"  he  ronttniied,  **  roy  poor  aunt, 
Bred  mo  from  a  child,  when  I  was  left  an 
I  orphan,  and  has  i)laced  me  in  the  station 
•w  hold,  is  at  the  iioint  of  death,  and  the 
agree  ihat  noihing  but  caldo  di  galliua 
I  (*un  save  her  life.  Yoo  know  the  state 
ire  in  at  Oporto,  and  that  n(it  a  fowl  is  to 
le  oflferod  a  thousand  milreas  fur  it;  1  come 

ronn  and  n  Christian,  lu  beg  you  will  give 
;le  f'hickeii  fwni  your  Inrder." 
possible,"  Kaid  the  rnjiiain ;  "  you  know  the 
wc  have  made  >vi!h  Santa  Martha.** 

ail  that,"  resumrd  the  young  man  ;  "  but 
dmit,  my  dear  captain,  that  the  convention 
against  the  troofw  of  Dim  Pedro,  and  the 
at  large  who  support  him ;  but  surely  an 
at  the  point  of  death  was  not  contemplated 
y,  and  I  entreat  you  to  save  the  life  of  this 
ring  and  venerable  of  aunts.**  With  these 
roung  officer  again  took  out  his  handker- 
gave  way  to  a  flood  of  tears  that  would 
1  the  strictest  disciphnarian  that  ever  com- 
hip. 

»t  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  soft  heart  of 
•lent  skipper  wns  DiTcclcd.  He  took  the 
by  the  hand,  and  »aid,  *'  My  dear  fellow,  I 
ling  lor  you  ,'  1  have  t-igned  a  convention, 
ot  break  it,  were  it  to  t>ave  the  emperor's 
you  to  my  steward,  and  if  you  can  manage 
fowl  from  what  he  lias  premiered  for  my 
nay  do  so  ;  but  lake  care,  I  am  itot  to  know 
bout  It." 

the  young  fellow  smiled  in  the  midst  of  his 
mention  of  the  emperor ;  but  he  dried  up 
double  quick  time,  and  soon  made  his  way 
ird's  room,  where  I  suppose  he  contrived 
I  aflair  to  his  satisfaction.  He  railed  on 
ig  day  to  return  his  grateful  thanks ;  but 
would  not  hear  a  word.  1  observed.  hoW' 
e  went  down  to  the  steward's  cabin,  and 
f  leave  as  he  went  over  the  ship's  side  on 

He  scarcely  failed  to  fiay  us  a  daily  visit, 
s  all  take  a  strong  interest  in  him  and  the 

this  favorite  aunt  to  whom  he  was  so 
:tached. 

t,  we  (bund  out  after wardii,  was  the  cm- 
so  reduced  was  the  imperial  table  for  a 
hat  Don  Pedro  must  have  starved,  or  lived 
if  this  stratagem  had  not  been  adoj)tcd. 
fellow  acted   his  part  in  a  consummate 

I  am  told  be  boasts  to  this  day  of  the 
ayed  the  British  E<|uedron  in  the  Douro. 
,  I  am  told,  gave  him  a  little  of  his  mind, 
him  last  year  near  the  Admiralty,  drexsed 
»tbers,  and  swelling  with  the  importance 
greatness.  **  How  is  your  aunt,  you  d — d 
MM  r*  aaid  the  skipper.  «*  If  I  ever  catch 
d  my  ship,  1*11  give  you  a  rope's  end,  you 

I  jroa  baAt  ooe  of  the  claaa  gf  which  this 


hero  was  a  specimen,  the  more  he  likes  it.    So  our  ' 
Pedroite  friend  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and  vanish- 
ed in  double  quick  time,  the  captain  vociferating  after 
him.  **  How  is  your  aunt,  you  lubber?" 

Afraid  of  the  consequences  in  case  a  disooveiy ' 
fthould  take  place,  1  kept  quiet  for  nearly  a  week 
together,  until  a  little  rmte,  written  in  a  cramped  hand, 
wns  brought  for  me  to  the  signaKstation,  from  which; 
I  found  by  the  conftmion  of  the  aunt  that  Carolina 
wns  in  despair  at  not  seeing  me  agntn,  and  that  she 
was  very  ill  from  n  salt  fish  dicL  I  was  conscience- 
stricken  at  the  consequences  of  my  neglect,  and  deter- 
mined not  (o  lose  a  moment  in  carrying  provisions  to 
my  starving  beauty;  so,  running  to  a  basket  that  had 
just  been  brought  in  from  the  Miguelite  market  to  be 
passed  on  board  the  commodore,  I  seized  a  turkey- 
poult,  feathers  and  all, and  thrust  it  into  the  same  coat 
pocket  which  had  been  enlarged  to  hold  the  leg  of 
lamb.  I  asked  and  received  leave  to  go  on  shore,  and 
pushed  as  fast  as  four  oars  could  impel  me  to  the  usual 
landing-place  near  the  old  imnnery.  I  saw  some  of 
the  idle  dogs  basking  in  the  sun,  but  did  not  heed 
their  presence,  so  filled  was  I  with  the  idea  of  my 
Carolina ;  and,  jumping  out  of  the  boat,  I  ran  along 
the  quay,  totally  anctmscious  of  the  sneers  that  roy 
presence  excited.  At  last,  when  I  got  to  the  open 
rope-walk  where  the  market  is  u§uallyheld,  the  num- 
ber of  my  canine  assailants  became  increased ;  and 
one  of  them,  holder  than  the  rett,  making  a  sudden 
funp  at  the  head  of  the  young  turKey,  which  hung 
down  through  the  fatal  hole  in  my  {>ocket, dragged  its 
long  Rcck  to  view,  and  exposed  my  shame  to  the  aa- 
scmhlcd  multitude.  A  crowd  immediately  gathered 
round  me.  and  a  score  of  other  dogs  began  to  contest 
the  prize  with  him  that  held  the  head  of  the  turkey  in 
his  mouth.  1  was  in  despair,  and  drew  roy  sword  to 
rid  me  of  the  cursed  assailants ;  when,  on  the  instant, 
as  if  to  overwhelm  roe  with  disgrace,  the  captain  of 
the  sliip  to  which  I  belonged  forced  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  and,  laying  his  hand  on  my  arm,  told  me 
to  consider  myself  under  arrest. 

The  turkey*poult  had  by  this  time  been  torn  from 
my  pocket  by  the  perseverance  o**  my  tormentors.     It 
was  pulled  from  one  to  the  other  on  the  ground,  while 
the  hungry  citizens  endeavored  to  save  its  mangled 
remains,  and  a  running  fight  was  kept  up  between 
them  and  the  dogs,  which  under  other  circumstances 
would   have  been  highly  amusing.     My  heart  was 
heavy,  and  I  was  incapable  of  enjoying  the  most  pal- 
pable juke.     1  walked  slowly  to  the  quay  side,  threw 
myi>clf  into  the  first  boat  that  ofiercd,  went  on  board 
my  hhip,  gave  up  roy  sword  to  the  senior  officer;  was 
placed  under  a  ftirmal  arrest,  ami  told  to  prepare  my 
self  for  a  court  of  inquiry.  1  must  say  thai  I  felt  more 
for  poor  Carolina  than  I  did  for  myself;  and  I  could 
not  help  expressing  my  anxiety  on  her  account  to  one 
of  the  brother  oflicers  who  came  in  to  condole  with 
me  on  my  situation.    The  false  friend,  I  was  told 
afierwardn,  profiled  by  the  hint;  and,  instead  of  com- 
mitting himself  as  I  did,  he  hired  a  little  cottage  at  the 
Miguelite  side  of  the  river,  under  cover  of  the  gnns 
of  the  fleet,  where  he  placed  CaioUna  and  her  aunt, 
and  soon  taught  thmn  \»  fbcf «\  ia».   TVa  n^^tA  ^  >^% 
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aflhir  was,  that  General  Santa  Martha  tent  in  a  formal 
complaint  to  the  consul  and  the  commodore  of  the 
squadron,  and  threatened  to  stop  the  usual  supply  of 
provisions  for  the  ships'  use.  A  long  correspondence 
took  place  on  the  subject,  which  may  be  found  now 
in  the  records  of  the  Foreign  Office.  I  am  glad  to  say, 
for  the  credit  of  the  service,  that  the  aflair  was  hushed 
up  in  the  end,  and  the  Miguelites  consented  to  give 


the  required  number  of  lationa.  I  waa  made  d 
victim  of  that  arrangement,  and  was  glad  to  n(i 
from  the  service  on  half-pay,  to  escape  bnog  igmai 
niously  dismissed  by  a  courtviartial  1  now  Ihra 
miserable  example  of  the  doctrine  of  expediency, 
entertain  a  horror  of  young  turkeys  end  of  dogs,  m 
woul(jl  be  gladly  informed  of  some  land  where 
of  those  odious  creatures  are  to  be  met  with. 


FRIENDSHIP,     LOVE,    AND     WINE. 


AN     ANACREONTIC 


AiMf^AUey  Croaket, 


BY       BICHAftD       BARKINGTON,      PBILA. 


In  search  of  joy, 
A  glowing  boy 
Through  Pleasure's  garden  virandered ; 
Compelled  to  muse 
Which  path  to  choose. 
Temptations  were  ra  squandered. 
First,  Friendship  tried 
The  jrouth  to  guide, 
His  lib*ral  soul  revealing. 
Of  pleasures  won. 
Of  high  deeds  done, 
He  told  by  this  great  feeling.— 
Oh !  sweetest  Friendship, 
Rare  yet  sacred  Friendship ! 
First  of  pleasures, 
First  of  treasures. 
Heart-created  Friendship^ 

Sweet  Love  then  strove 

The  youth  to  move ; 
She  pointed  to  her  bower. 

All  breath  and  bloom, 

With  sweet  perfume 
Sent  forth  from  every  flower — 

"  Behold,"  said  she, 

**  Prepared  for  thee 
Yon  fragrant  bed  of  roses, 

Approach  and  share* 

Tis  only  there 
Untainted  joy  reposes." 

Oh!  Love,  how  happy  tbOM 

Who  thy  solace  boROw! 
Deprived  of  thee, 
This  world  would  be 

A  wUderomB  of  ioriow« 


The  boy  seemed  won. 

When  Jove's  bright  son. 
With  foammg  goblet,  'tended, 

"  Pause,  Youth,"  said  he, 

"  In  this  you  see 
Both  Love  and  Friendship  blended. 

Once  freely  quaflTd 

This  magic  draught, 
Joy  gushes  o'er  the  spirit 

In  such  a  sea 

Of  eostacy, 
As  Gods  alone  inherit." 

Wine,  Wine,  mighty  Wine ! 

Oh !  despise  it  never— 
The  spirit  lave 
In  Bacchus'  wave,* 

And  joy  is  thine  for  ever. 

The  boy  he  plied 

The  purple  tide. 
And  found  each  drop  unsealing 

Within  his  heart. 

With  magic  art, 
A  font  of  gen'rous  feeling. 

In  Bacchus'  bowl 

He  found  the  soul 
Of  every  dear  emotion — 

Then  hail  him  here 

With  triple  cheer. 
And  pledge  him  in  an  ocean. 
Wine,  Wine,  mighty  Wina! 

Oh!  despise  it  never— 
The  spirit  kve 
In  Baodnia'  wrnvt, 

And  joy  is  thine  ftr( 
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A     TRAGEDY,    IN     ONE     ACT. 


BT     R.     B.      BORNE. 


^Christopher  Mulowe,  mn  ''enunent  poet  of  the  BUzabethan  age,  was  not  only  a  dramatist,  but  an  actor  at  several  of  the 
fiuhtonabl*  theatrea.  Tlie  time  and  manner  of  his  death  are  uncertain ;  but  according  to  Antony  Wood,  it  took  place  pie> 
Tioasly  to  IMS,  and  mm  owing  to  a  wound  reeeiTed  IVom  the  hand  of  a  servant  man,  vrhom  he  had  attacked  on  suspicion  of 
being  rivalled  by  him  in  die  favors  of  a  mistreas.] 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Christopher  SAurlowe^ ) 

Thcnnas  Heywood,       s.  DramaHstf  and  Actor*, 

Thoraaa  IGddlelaa,    ) 

Cecilia,  A  Courtezan, 

Jaeconot,  alia*  Jack-o'-Night,  A  Tavern  Pander, 

Gentlemen,  Servant*,  &c. 


SCENI  I. 

EihUt  Marlowe  taid  Hbtwood. 

Ajf.  Be  sure  of  it 

3fBr.  I  am ;  bat  not  hy  your  light. 

Hbj.  I  apeak  it  not  in  malice,  nor  in  envy 
Of  your  good  fortane  with  lo  bright  a  beauty ; 
Bat  I  have  heard  auch  things ! 

Mar,  Good  Maater  Heywood, 
1  piithee  plague  roe  not  with  what  thou'at  heard ; 
^'▼o  aeea,  and  I  do  love  her— and,  for  hearing, 
TIm  niuic  of  her  voice  .ia  in  my  aou!, 
■Ajd  holds  a  rapturooi  jubilee  'midst  dreams 
^*hat  melt  the  day  and  night  into  one  bliss. 

^!f'  Beware  the  waking  hour ! 
^  Mar.  In  lovely  glory, 
f^  all  that's  (aUed  of  Olympus'  queen. 


«he 


'i^ves — as  if  the  earth  were  undulant  clouds. 


^^  ^  its  flowen  her  snbjea  stars. 

^y.  Proceed. 

^v.  Smile  not;  ibr  'tis  most  true:  the  very  air 

*^  her  sweet  presence  ia  impregnate  richly ; 
'^  n  mead,  that'a  fresh  with  jroungest  green, 
^^^  fragrant  shrub,  some  secret  herb,  exhales 
^^^Qsial  odors ;  or  in  kmely  bower, 
^hefQ  one  may  find  the  mndt-plant,  heliotrope, 
^^Oium,  or  grape-hjrucinth,  confers 

'^ling  influence,  charming  present  sense, 

'^  a  are  of  memory. 

*^y.  Come,  come,  my  friend— 


y^ti^on  and  Prometheus  dwell  within 
^^  poetize  her  rarely,  end  exalt 
»r^^  chaste  and  godde»like:  be  not  thna  aeriottB! 
^^^  ^  a  passing  puMumr  tfaoo'diC  love  Inr, 
^^>  so,  it  ney  bo  wril;  bat 
^>  fun  heart  in  ber  hnd. 
I 


plsce 


i  nfll  by  it  UaodJiv  It  her  ibet 


Reason  no  more,  for  I  do  love  this  woman : 
To  me  she's  chaste,  whatever  thou  hast  beard. 
Whatever  1  may  hear,  know,  find,  or  fancy, 
I  must  possess  her  constantly,  or  die. 

Hey.  Nay,  if  't  be  thus,  I'll  fret  thine  ear  no  more 
With  raven  voice ;  but  aid  thee  all  I  can. 

Mar.  Cecilia! — go,  dear  friend — good  Master  Hey- 
wood, 
Leave  me  alone — I  see  her  coming  hither. 

Hey.  Bliss  crown  thy  wooing ;  peace  of  mind  its 
end  ! 
{Aside.)  Ilis  knees  shake,  and  hii  face  and  hands  are 

wet. 
As  with  a  sudden  fall  of  dew — God  speed  him! 
This  is  a  desperate  fancy!  [ExiU 

Enter  CECiua. 

Cec.  Thoughtful  sir. 
How  fare  jrou  ?  thou'st  been  reading  much  of  late 
By  the  moon's  light,  1  fear  me  ? 

Mar.  Why  so,  lady  7 

Cec.  The  reflex  of  the  page  is  on  thy  face. 

Mar.  But  in  my  heart  the  spirit  of  a  shrine 
Bums,  with  immortal  radiation  crown'd. 

Cec.  Nay,  primrose  gentleman,  think'st  mo  a  saint? 

Mar.  1  feel  thy  power. 

Cec.  I  exercise  no  arts — 
Whence  is  my  influence  ? 

Mar.  From  heaven,  I  think. 
Madam,  I  love  you— ere  to-day  you've  seen  it, 
Although  my  lips  ne'er  breathed  the  word  before; 
And  seldom  as  we've  met,  and  briefly  spoken, 
Thero  are  such  spiritual  passings  to  and  fro 
Twixt  thee  and  me — tho*  I  alone  may  sufler— 
As  make  me  know  this  love  blends  with  my  life; 
Must  branch  with  it,  bud,  bkMsom,  put  forth  fruit, 
Nor  end  e'en  when  its  lait  bueka  strew  the  grave, 
Whence  we  together  shtU  ucend  to  Uiaiu 

Ctc,  Coatmued  iiOBi  V)ui  iraiViX 
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Mar.  Thy  hand — both  handn  ; 
I  kiss  them  from  my  soul. 

Cec  Nay,  sir — you  bum  me —  , 

Let  loa'te  my  hands. 

Mar.  I  loose  them — half  my  life  has  thus  gone  from 
me — 
That  which  is  left  can  scarce  sustain  my  heart. 
Now  grown  loo  full  with  the  high  tide  of  joy. 
Whose  ebb,  retiring,  fills  the  caves  of  sorrow, 
Where  syrens  sing  beneath  their  dripping  hair 
And  raise  the  mirror'd  fate. 

Cec.  Then,  gaze  not  in  it. 
Lest  thoa  should 'nt  see  thy  passing  funeral. 
I  would  not — I  might  chance  to  see  far  worse. 

Mar.  Thou  art  too  beautiful  ever  to  die! 
1  look  upon  thee,  and  can  ne*er  believe  it. 

Cec.  O,  sir — but  paosion,  circumstance  and  fate 
Can  do  far  worse  than  kill — they  can  dig  graves. 
And  make  their  future  owners  dance  above  them, 
Well  knowing  how  'twill  end.    Why  look  yn  sad  ? 
*Ti8  not  yout  case  ]  you  are  a  roan  in  love — 
At  least  you  say  so— and  should  therefore  feel 
A  constant  sunshine  whercsoe'er  yon  tread, 
Nor  think  of  what's  beneath.    But  apeak  no  soon ; 
I  tee  a  volume  gathering  in  your  eye 
Which  you  would  fain  have  printed  in  ray  heart , 
But  you  were  better  cast  it  in  the  fire. 
Enough  you've  said,  and  I  enough  have  listened. 

JIfar.  I  have  said  naught. 

Cec.  You  have  spoken  very  plain — 
So,  Master  Marlowe,  please  you  break  we  off; 
And,  since  your  mind  is  now  relieved — good  day ! 

Mar.  Leave  me  not  thus! — forgive  me! 

Cec.  For  what  offence  ? 

Mar,  The  expression  of  my  love. 

Cec.  Tut !  that's  a  trifle. 
Think'at  thoa  I  ne'er  saw  men  in  love  before  ? 
Unto  the  summer  of  beauty  they  are  as  common 
As  grasshoppers. 

Mar.  And  to  its  winter,  lady  ? 

Cec.  There  is  no  winter  in  my  thoughts—adieu! 

[ExiL 

Mar.  She's  gone!     IIow  leaflen  is  my  life!    My 
strength 
Seems  melted — my  breast  vacant-Hind  in  my  brain 
1  hear  the  sound  of  a  retiring  sea.  [ExiL 

Scene  11. 

I 

Enter  IIeywoodotu^  Middleton. 

Mid.  And  yet  it  may  end  well,  aOer  his  fit  is  over. 

Hey.  But  he  is  earnest  in  it» 

Mid.  'Tis  his  way;  a  little  thunder  clears  the  at* 
ffiosphere.  At  present  he  is  spell*bound,  and  smould> 
ereth  in  a  hot  cloud  of  passion ;  but  when  he  once 
makes  his  way,  he  will  soon  again  disperse  his  free 
spirit  abroad  over  the  inspired  heavens. 

Hey.  I  fear  me  she  will  sow  a  train  of  feverish  fan* 
ciee  in  his  mind  that  may  go  near  to  drive  him  mad. 

Mid.  How  so  ?— he  knoweth  her  for  a  conrteian, 
and  Master  Marlowe  hath  too  deep  a  reading  i'  the 
bookt  of  nature  to  nail  his  baart  upon  a  giUlad  wea^ 


ther-cock.    He  is  only  desperate  afler 
pearl-diver.    When  he  hath  enough  h« 

Hey.  Nay,  he  persisteth  in  not  kno 
courtezan — talks  of  her  purity  in  bum 
seem  to  glow  and  enhance  his  love  ft 
tions  of  her  virtue ;  then  suddenly  fall 
straction,  looking  like  a  man  whose  eye 
visions  of  paradise.  No  pains  takes  i 
him ;  for  he  supersedes  the  chance  by 
self  beyond  measure.  He  either  listei 
intimation,  or  insists  the  contrary. 

Mid.  This  is  his  passionate  aggravat 
he  must  know  it. 

Hey.  'Tis  my  belief;  but  her  beat 
with  its  beams,  and  drives  his  exiled  re 
nesB. 

Mid.  Here  comes  one  that  could  en 
ception,  methinks. 

Hey.  Who's  he  ?  Oh,  Jack-o'-mght,  tl 

Elder  Jacconot. 

Jac.  Save  ye,  my  masters ;  lusty  the 
ye,  and  a  jovial  full  cup  wait  on  your 
your  blood  rise,  and  honest  women  pie 
dreams ! 

Mid.  Your  weighty- pursed  knowlec 
balanced  against  your  light-fingered  kn 
ncsty,  Master  Jark-o'-night,  would  come 
methinks,  as  rapid  as  a  fall  from  a  gall< 

Jac.  Well  said.  Master  Middleton— 
and  a  long-lived  one  run  monkey-wise 
bone !  May  your  days  be  as  happy  ai 
and  your  nights  full  of  applause !  Mf 
mob  pelt  you  when  crowned,  nor  he 
plays  when  your  soul's  pinned  like  a 
public  opinion!  May  no  learned  or 
write  against  your  knowledge  and  wit, 
paper-stainer  pilfer  your  pages,  and  \l 
general  thief!  Am  1  the  only  rogue  ai 
the  world  ? 

Mid.  V  faith,  not :  nay,  an'  thou  wei 
be  no  lack  of  them  i'  the  next  gene 
might'st  be  the  father  of  the  race,  beii 
dily  type  of  it. 

Jac.  That,  for  your  type !     [Exit  Ja< 

Mid.  Look ! — said  1  not  so  \    See 
meets ; 
And  with  a  lounging,  loose,  familiar  ai 
Cocking  his  cap,  and  setting  his  hand  c 
Solutes  with  such  free  language  as  his 
And  attitude  explam! 

Hty.  I  grieve  for  Marlowe : 
The  more,  since  'tis  as  certain  he  must 
Full  course  of  passion,  as  that  its  objec 
Of  most  unworthy  elements. 

3fu2.  Unworthy, 
Indeed,  of  such  a  form,  if  all  be  base. 
Nature,  methinks,  doth  seldom  so  balia 
The  inward  by  the  outward;  seldom  fin 
A  cheat  so  fioish'd  to  ensnare  the  wmm 
And  break  our  faith  in  all  substantial  % 
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Enter  CMCiLiA,fUUnoed  by  Jacconot. 

.Jar.  Well,  well,  Miatress  St.  Cecil ;  tho  money  is  all 
vv^ll  enough — [  object  nothing  to  the  money. 
Cec.  Then,  go  your  ways. 

Jfac.  My  ways  are  your  ways— a  murrain  on  your 
t>«3aties  .'—has  your  brain  sliot  forth  sky-larks  as  your 
0y  0t  do  sparks  I 

Ctc.  Go! — here  is  my  pun>e. 
Jac.  I'll  no  more  oft ! — I  have  a  mind  to  fling  back 
wlaai  thoa*st  already  given  me  for  my  ^rviccs. 

Cec.  Master  Jacconot,  [  would  ha\e  no  further  ser 
vicrd  from  thee,  if  thou  art  not  yet  satintied,  fetch  the 
vireight  and  scales,  and  1  will  cast  my  gold  into  it,  and 
iny  dra«  besides — so  shall  I  be  doubly  relieved. 

Jqc.  I  say  agoin.  and  the  devil  bear  mo  fierce  wit- 
ness! it  is  nut  gold  I  wani.  but  righti'ul  favor;  not  sil- 
ver, bat  sweet  civility  ;  nut  dross,  but  duo  respect  to 
ny  nonpareil  value!     Bethink  thee,  Cecil — bethink 
thcte  of  many  things !    Ay !  am  not  1  the  true  gallant 
of  my  time  ?  the  great  glow-worm  and   Will-o'-the- 
wiapH-lhe  life,   the  furiune,  bnd  the  Ihvorile  of  the 
brightest  among  ye ! 
Cr.  Go! 

Joe.  Go ! — a  deathVhcad  crown  your  pillow  !  May 
you  dream  of  love,  and  wake  and  sec  that ! 
Cec  I  had  rather  see't  than  you. 
Jec.  What's  i'  the  wind  ? — nobleman,  or  gentleman, 
^  t  brtiD-fkney— em  not  1  at  hand  ?     Are  you  mad  ? 
Gbc  rd  gladly  believe  1  have  been  so. 
^  Good.    Fm  content  you  see  me  aright  once 
Bion^  and  acknowledge  yourself  wrong.    And  to  me, 
^•'   Bethink  thee,  I  say,  when,  last  year,  after  the 
^*iMat  Hampton,  thou  were  enraged  against  the  no- 
*''*  that  slighted  thee  ;  and,  Hushed  with  wine,  thou 
''^'iC  oe  by  the  ear,  and  mad'si  mo   hand  thee  into 
'"7  ooadi,  and  get  in  beside  thee,  with  a  drawn  sword 
^  liy  hand,  and  a  dripping  trencher  on  my  head,  sing- 
'''S  anch  songs,  until — 
.       ^Vc.  Earth-worms  and  stone  walls ! 
"^  Hey !  what  of  them  7 
Obc.  I  woaki  that  as  the  corporal  Past  they  cover. 
^*^  could,  at  earnest  bidding  of  the  will, 
'^liHiib  in  walls  of  darkness  and  devour 
^*  hftled  retrospections  of  the  mind. 

^^Be.  {Ande.)  Oho! — tho  lamps  and    saw-dust! — 
Here's  foul  play 
^^  mischief  in  the  market.     Preaching  varlet ! 
^*^J  find  him  out.  [Exit. 

^ec.  Self-disgust 
^^Uk^^s  gl  the  roots  of  being,  nnd  iloth  hang 
^eavy  sickneas  on  the  beanus  of  day, 
^^tng  the  atmosphere,  which  should  eialt 
^F  umtemplalions,  press  us  down  to  earUi, 
"^^  though  our  breath  hod  uiude  it  thick  wi  h  plogue. 
^^raed  \  accurse<]  l»o  the  freaks  of  nature, 
^^t  nmr  us  from  ourselves,  and  make  our  acts 
^^^  scorn  and  loathing  of  our  afier-thouglit»— 
^^  finger  niaric  of  Conscience,  who.  most  ireachonios, 
^tikas  to  accuse,  hut  alumber'd  o*er  the  sin. 

[Exit, 


v^- 


scKN'E  in. 

A    Room  in  a   Tavtrn :  MARi.owr,  IIeywoou,  A 
uuc'roN,  ant/  (ikxti.e.mkn. 

A  Gent.  I  do  rejoice  to  find  my^^li'  among 
The  choicest  Rpiritn  vi  thu  n^e :  lu-alih.  fiirK  ! 
I  would  commend  your  fnme  to  fiiliire  ynar^. 
But  that  I  know  ero  this  yo  nui»<t  be  old 
In  the  coiiviciion,  and  that  yc  lull  oft 
With  sure  poHlerity  have  shaken  Imiidii 
Over  the  unstable  brii!ge  of  proseiit  lime. 

Mar.  Not  so  :  wo  write  froni  the  full  heart  wit! 
And  leave  posterity  to  iind  her  own. 
Health,  sir!  may  your  good  tlecdn  rntwn  you  in  1 
ven. 

Mid.  'Twere  bef<t  men  left  their  lame  to  chance 
fashion. 
As  birds  bequeath  their  eggs  to  the  nun's  hatching 
Since  genius  can  make  no  wilJ. 

Mar.  Troth,  can  it ! 
[  Bill,  for  the  conKC(|uenres  of  the  deed, 
What  lircM  of  blitul  fuiaiiiy  may  (;ali.-h  them  ! 
Siiy,  you  do  love  a  woman — do  adore  her — 
You  may  embalm  the  memory  of  her  worth 
And  chronicle  her  beauty  to  all  timo. 
In  words  whereat  great  Jove  himself  might  flush 
And  feel  Olympus  tremble  at  his  thoughts  ; 
Yet  where  is  your  security  \     Some  clerk 
Wanting  a  fool's-cap,  or  some  boy  a  kite. 
Some  housewife  fuel,  or  some  sportsman  wadding 
To  wrap  a  ball,  (which  hits  the  poet's  brain 
By  merest  accident,)  seizes  your  record. 
And  to  tho  winds  thus  scatters  all  your  will. 
Or,  rather,  your  will's  object.     Thus,  our  pride 
Swings  like  a  planet  by  a  single  hair 
Obedient  to  God's  breath.     Mi»re  wine!  more  win 
I  preach — and  I  grow  mclancjnd) — wine  I 

Enter  Drawer,  with  a  Tanlurd. 

A  Gent  {Rising )  We're  wonding  homeward — g 

tiemen,  good  night! 
Mar.  Not  yet — not  yot — the  night  has  sciirce 
gun — 
Nay,  Master  Hey  wood — Middleton,  you'll  Htay  I 
Bright  skir  s  to  thiwo  who  go-— high  ihooghi^  go  v 

And  constant  youth  ! 

Gent.  We  thank  you,  sir — godd  iii;;hl ! 

Hey.  Let's  follow — 'tis  near  ninriinig. 

Mar.  Do  not  go. 
I'm  ill  at  ease,  touching  a  certain  matter 
I  have  taken  t(»  heart — don't  speak  ol  "i — and  bej«id 
I  have  a  uort  of  hf)rror  of  iny  bed. 
Last  night  a  sqnadmn  eharged  rne  in  n  dream. 
With  Uis  and  Osiris  at  the  ilankH. 
Ttiwering  and  waving  their  coliji-sal  arms, 
While  in  the  van  a  fiery  chariot  rolled, 
Wherein  a  woman  stood-— I  knew  her  well — 
Who  aeem'd  but  newly  risen  ftom  vVv«  ^yvi«> 
She  whirVd  a  ianeVm  «X  me,  «ni\  m«>X\oa^v 
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I  woke ;  when,  slowly  at  the  foot  o'  the  bed 
The  mist'Iike  curlains  parted,  and  upon  me 
Did  learned  Faustus  look.    He  shook  his  head 
With  grave  reproof,  but  more  of  synpathy, 
As  though  his  past  humanity  came  o'er  him — 
Then  went  away  with  a  low,  gushing  sigh, 
That  startled  e'en  his  own  cold  breast,  and  seem'd 
As  from  a  marble  urn  where  passion's  ashes 
Their  sleepless  vigil  keep. 

Hey,  Prey  you,  no  more. 

Mar.  Lived  he  not  greatly!  think  what  was  his 
power! 
All  knowledge  at  his  beck — the  very  devil 
His  common  slave.    And.  oh !  brought  he  not  back. 
Through  the  thiek-million'd  catacombs  of  agea, 
Helen's  unsullied  loveliness  to  his  arms ! 

Mid.  Well— let  us  have  more  wine,  then ! 

Hey.  Spirit  enough 
Springs  firoih  ihee.  Master  Marlowe :  what  need  more  7 

Mar.  Drawer!  lift  up  thy  slumberous  poppy-head! 
Up,  man ! — where  art  ? 

Mey.  I  hear  his  steps  approach. 

Jacoonot,  dnging  omtside. 

Ram  up  the  link,  boys:  ho,  boys  !* 

There's  dajNiight  in  the  sky ! 
While  the  trenchen  strew  the  floor, 
And  the  worn-out  grey-beards  snore, 

Jolly  throats  continue  dry ! 

Ram  up  the  link,  boys,  &c 

Enter  Jacconot,  with  afuR  txmkard. 

Jac.  Ever  awake  and  shining,  my  masters;  and 
here  am  I,  your  twin  lustre,  always  ready  to  herald 
and  anoint  your  pleasures  like  a  true  Master  of  the 
Revels.  I  ha'  just  stepped  over  the  drawer's  body, 
laid  nose  and  heels  together  on  the  doormat  asleep, 
and  here's  wherewith  to  continue  the  glory. 

Mid.  We  need  not  your  help. 

Hey.  We  thank  you,  Jack*o*-night,  we  would  be 
alone. 

Jac.  What  say  you,  Master  Marlowe  f  you  look  as 
grim  as  a  sign*painter*s  first  sketch  on  a  tavem*bill 
after  his  ninth  tankard. 

JUmI.  Cease  3^ur  death*rettle,  night-hawk ! 

Mar.  That's  well  said. 

Jac.  Is  it !  so  'tis,  my  gallants— a  night-bird,  like 
yourselves,  am  I. 

Mar.  Beast! — we  know  you. 

Jac.  Your  merry  health,  Master  Kit  Marlowe !  I'll 
bring  a  loud  pair  of  palms  to  cheer  jqmx  soul  the  next 
time  you  strut  in  red  paint  with  a  wooden  weapon  at 
your  thigh. 

Mar.  Who  sent  for  you,  dorrhawk  ? — ^go ! 

Jac  Go !  aha ! — I  remember  the  word — same  tone, 
same  gesture— or  as  like  as  the  two  profiles  of  a  mon- 

*  The  inverted  iron  hnms  or  tubes,  a  few  of  which 
fltill  ramain  on  very  old  lamp-posts  and  gates  were  fiw- 
mtriy  used  as  extinguishers  to  the  lorchea,  which  were 
tbruBt  into  Awl 


I  key,  or  aa  two  squeaks  for  one  pindk    Go!    aot  I— ^ 
here's  to  all  your  healths !    One  pall  more!    Tliere^. 
I've  done— take  it.  Master  Marlowe;  and  pledg* 
as  the  true  knight  of  London's  rareal  bwiitiea! 

Mar.  I  will !  [Doiku  tke  tnAarrf  of  hi$ 

Joe.  iStcoping  qidcldy.)  A  raias,  'fore-gad !— the 
has  got  it !    See,  where  it  trickles  down  Hke  die 
robe  of  some  dainty  fair  one.    And  look  yon 
and  there  again,  leok  yon— >what  make  yoa  of 
pictnre  be  hath  presented  f 

Mar.  O  subtle  nature !  who  bath  ao  coniponndag^^ 
Our  senses,  playing  into  each  olber'a  wfaeob. 
That  feeling  oft  acts  sabstitate  fer  sight. 
As  sight  becomes  obedient  to  the  tboaght— 
How  can'st  thon  place  such  wonden  at  the 
Of  every  wretch  that  crewls !    I  feel— I  "^ ' 

Joe.  {Shying.) 


Ram  up  the  link,  boys :  ho,  boys! 

The  bleareyed  morning's  here ; 
Let  us  wander  through  the  streets, 
And  kiss  whoe'er  one  meets ; 

St  Cecil  is  my  dear! 

Ram  up  the  link,  boys, 


Mar.  (Drawing.)  Lightning  oome  op  from  hell  and 

strangle  thee ! 

Mid,  and  Hey.  Nay,  Marlowe !  Mariowe ! 

[They  held  kim  iaek. 

Mid,  Away,  thou  bestial  villain 

Jac  (Singing.)  St.  Cecil  is  my  dear! 

Mar.  {furioudy.)  Blaat !  blast  and  soatter 
Thy  body  to  ashes !    Off!    I'll  have  hia  giioat ! 

[Rushee  at  Jaoconot.  Thay  fghi.  MaB- 
LOWE  diearmt  kim ;  but  Jacconot  wft^i* 
Maelowk's  own  award  frtnm  kit  ktmd,^^ 
atabe  kim.    MAKLOvrm  faUs, 

Mid.  See  !  see  ! 

Mar.  Who's  down  ? — answer  me,  frienda— li*t  I 
Or  in  the  maze  of  some  delirious  trance. 
Some  realm  unknown,  or  passion  newly  bote 
Ne'er  Mi  before — am  I  transported  thoa  f 
My  fingers  paddle,  too,  in  blood — ia't  mmef 

Jac.  Oh, content  you.  Master  Marplot;  it's  yoa 
down,  drunk  or  sober;  and  that's  your  own  Mood 
jrour  fingers,  running  from  a  three-inch  grooTo  in 
ribs  for  the  devil's  imps  to  slide  into.     Ugh!  cry 
mercy !  for  it's  all  over  with  your  ifayming ! 

Hey.  Oh,  heartless  mischief! 

Mid.  Hence,  thou  rebid  cur ! 

Mar.  What  demon  in  the  air  with  unseen  arm 
Hath  tura'd  my  unchain'd  fury  against  myself! 
Recoiling  dngon,  thy  resistless  force 
I  Scatters  thy  mortal  master  in  his  pride, 
1\>  teach  him,  with  self  knowledge,  to  fear  thee. 
Forgetful  of  all  corporal  conditions, 
My  passion  hath  destroy'd  me ! 

Jac.  No  such  roauer;  it  waa  aiy  doii^. 
shouldn't  ha*  nn  at  me  in  that  foshioB  with  a 
sword — I  thought  it  had  been  (Mie  o*  yoar  atem 

Md.  Away! 

Hey,  See !  his  foce  changea— lift  hia  np^ 

[Tkfty  raise  mnd  nijyarl 
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ce  your  hand  upon  his  tido, 

mine,  and  stanch  the  flowing  wound, 
ight  is  the  day — the  air'with  gloiy  teems— 
I  wanton  in  tha  smile  of  Jove : 
things  be,  and  Marlowe  live  no  more  T 
Md !  HejTwood !  I  had  a  world  of  hopes 

woman — ^now  in  my  heart  they  rise, 
as  one  wocdd  burn  a  oolor*d  map. 
orro — ^I  feel  thy  breath,  my  love ; 

thee  for  a  sweet  saint  come  to  save  me ! 

it  death  I  feel — it  cannot  be  death  ? 

22/*  aside.)  Marry,  bnt  it  can !— or  else  yonr 

bolisb  dog  that  dar'n't  bite  his  owner. 

I,  friends— dear  friends — this  is  a  sorry  end — 

worthy  end !    To  think— oh,  God  ! 

bat  I  shonld  fall  by  the  hand  of  one 

ce,  like  his  nature,  is  all  baseness, 

h  ten  thousand  stings,  and  to  the  grave 

I  victoly  !  Fame  sinks  with  life  ! 

-flharoefal — ignominious  end !  [Sinks  down. 

r  heart !  Oh,  full  and  oibed  heart, 

'  kindred  sun,  rolling  on  high ! 

hoary  and  eternal  sea, 

many  worthy  thoughts  and  hopes, 

away,  and  swallow  body  and  soul! 
ere'll  be  no  encore  to  either,  I  wot ;  fi>r 

an  ill  life,  Master  Marlowe ;  and  so  the 
:  thou  spok'st  of,  will  remain  my  fair  game— 
I  scenes. 

Ar !  slave !  8l»— Kind  Master  Heywood, 
lot  see  me  die  thus !— thus  by  the  hand 
aning  tongue  of  such  a  beast  as  that ! 
ou  love  me— fetch  a  leech  to  help  me— 
Idleton — sweet  friend— «  bandage  here— 
ie  by  such  a  hand— I  will  noC— 
U  not  die  by  that  vile  hand ! 
Cecilia  to  me— bring  the  leedn— 
ise  this  wound — you  know  I  did  it  myself— 
et  Cecilia — haste — haste — ^instantly— 
and  time — bring  heaven — oh,  I  am  dying— 
»r — stay  beside  me — maddening  death, 
hand  !    Oh,  villain !  from  the  grave 
y  will  rise  to  curse .'  curse !  curse  thee ! 

[Rises—and  faUi  dead, 
»rrible  end ! 

1,  God  ! — he  is  quite  gone! 
was  dreadful — 'twas.    I  stand  up  for  mine 
s  none  the  less.    What  noise  was  that  T 


Enter  Offioxrs. 

\fi.  This  is  our  man— ha !  mnrder  has  been 

re! 

It  prisoner — the  gallows  waits  you. 

lat  have  I  done  to  be  hung  up  like  a  peart 

's  not  sown,  nor  the  ladder-wood  grown,  that 

fools  to  finish  me !    He  did  it  himself!    He 

h  his  last  words ! — there  stand  his  friends 

l^players — put  them  to  their  Testament  if 

t  he  did  it  himsel£ 

.  Who  is  it  lies  here  t— methinks  that  1 

mid  know  him, 

itecedistortMDofhif  ifitfe/  | 


Mid.  He  who  erewhile  wrote  with  a  brand  of  fire* 
Now,  in  his  passionate  blood,  floats  tow'rds  the  grave  ! 
The  present  time  is  ever  ignorant — 
We  lack  clear  vision  in  our  sel^love's  maze ; 
But  Marbwe  in  the  future  will  stand  great. 
Whom  thia— the  lowest  caitiff  in  the  world— 
A  nothingt  rave  in  grossness,  hath  destroy'd. 

Joe  "Gaitifir"  back  again  in  yoor  throat!  and 
**  gnm  nothirtg  "  to  boot — may  you  have  it  to  live  upon 
for  a  moBth,  and  die  mad  and  starving !  Would*! t 
swear  my  life  away  so  lightly  ?  Tut !  who  viras  he  t 
I  could  always  find  the  soundings  of  a  quart  tankard, 
or  empty  a  pasty  in  half  his  time,  and  swear  as  rare 
oaths  between  whiles— who  was  he  7  I  too  ha*  writ 
my  deeds  with  the  twinkling  of  a  bedpost ;  and  as  to 
sword  and  dagge^play,  I've  got  the  trick  o*  the  eye 
and  wrist— who  was  he  f  What* s  all  his  gods,  and 
goddesses,  and  liest — ^the  first  a*nt  worth  a  word;  and 
for  the  latter,  I  was  always  a  prince  of  both !  CaitifiT! 
and  beast !  and  nothing !— who  was  he  T 

Ck.  OJi  Yoa*re  ours,  for  sundry  vUlainiea  commit- 
ted. 
Sufficient  each  to  bring  yonr  vice  to  an  end  : 
The  law  hath  got  you  nfely  in  its  grasp. 

Jac  Thsia  let  Vice  and  Me  sit  crown'd  in  heaven- 
while  Law  and  Honesty  stalk  damned  through  hell  I 
Now  do  I  see  the  thing  very  plain — treachery— trea- 
chery, my  masters !  I  know  the  jade  that  hath  betray- 
ed me— I  know  her.  'fittod !  who  cares  f  She  was  a 
fine  woman,  too— a  rare  person-— and  a  good  spirit 
but  there's  an  end  of  all  now— she's  turned  foolish 
and  virtuoos,  and  a;teU-tale,  and  I  am  to  be  turned  to 
dust  throngh  it*4ong»  long  before  ray  time ;  and  these 
princely  limbs  must  go  make  a  dirt-pie— build  up  a 
mud-hut— -or  fiitten  an  alderman's  garden!  There 
calf-heads-— there's  a  lemon  for  your  mouths!  Heard'st 
ever  such  a  last  dying  speech  and  confoasionf  Write 
it  in  red  ochre  on  a  sheet  of  Irish,  and  send  it  to  Mis- 
tress Cecily  for  a  death-winder.  1  know  what  you've 
got  against  me— and  I  know  you  all  deserve  just  the 
same  yoiuselves — but  lead  on,  my  masters ! 

[Exeuni  Jacoor or  and  Offioeis. 

Mid.  Oh,  Marlowe!  cao'st  thou  rise  with  power  no 
! 


Can  greatness  die  thus  f 
Hey.  Miserable  night! 

(A  skriA  imtsida  iks  kmm.) 

Mid.  That  crjl — what  ms;y  that  mean  f 

Hey.  I  hear  no  cry ! 

Mid.  What  is't  comes  hither,  like  a  gust  of  wind! 

Ckciua  ruskes  t». 

Cec,  Where— where  T    Oh,  then,  'tis  true— and  he 
is  dead ! 
All's  over  now — ^there's  nothing  in  the  worlds— 
For  he  who  raised  my  heart  up  from  the  dust» 
And  show'd  me  noble  lights  in  mine  own  soid. 
Has  fled  my  gratitode  and  cw?nB%Vn%— > 
I  never  knew  how  diae^  li  wia  tSiV.  wimV 
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Thfoagh  me,  loo! — do  not  cnive  me! — I  was  the 

cause — 
Tet  do  not  cune  me — No !  no !  not  the  caase, 
But  that  it  happened  eo.    This  the  reward 
Of  Marlowe's  love ! — why,  why  did  I  delay  T 
Oh,  gentlemen,  pray  for  me !     I  have  been 
Lifted  in  heavenly  air — and  suddenly 
The  arm  that  placed  me  and  with  strength  suttain'd 

roe. 
Is  snatch 'd  up,  star- ward :  I  can  neither  follow, 


Nor  can  I  touch  the  gross  earth  any  mora ! 

Pray  for  me,  gentlemen !— but  breathe  no 

Let  not  a  blessing  sweeten  your  dread  prayera— 

I  wish  no  blessings — nor  conld  bear  their  weight; 

For  I  am  leA  I  know  not  where  or  how : 

But  pray  for  me — my  soul  is  buried  here. 

[Sinks  down  t^Mm  the  h 
Mid.  *«  Cut  is  the  branch  that  might  have  gn 
full  straight, 
*'  And  burned  is  Apollo's  laurel  bough  !*' 


THE      HOME      RECALL, 


B  T       MISS 


H.      WATERMAN. 


'Come  to  us,  oome.— we  have  waited  long 
For  thy  footstep's  echo~-thy  voices  song. 
And  we  have  outwatch'd  the  stars  of  night. 
For  the  welcome  ray  of  thine  eyes'  glad  light. 

'  We've  wing'd  our  thoughts  o'er  the  dark  blue  sea, 
like  messenger  doves  to  commune  with  thee, 
Thro'  the  calm  of  thy  midnight  dreams  to  roam, 
'With  the  music  tones  of  thy  distant  home. 

'They  have  gone  to  thee  with  the  morning  ray, 
'In  the  sorrowing  strains  of  a  plaintive  lay, 
And  still,  as  the  twilight  dew  drops  ftll. 
They  breathe  in  thine  ear  the  home  recall 

Come  to  us,  come, — the  leaves  look  pale, 
-  Harried  away  by  the  aatumn  gale, 


And  the  howl  of  the  wintry  storm  ia  nigh. 
For  the  summer  dirge  is  sighing  by. 

And  we  mourn,  alas !  for  the  stricken  bongb. 
As  it  bends  in  its  lonely  sorrow  now. 
For  it  tells  of  the  wintry  storms  to  come, — 
To  the  lonely  ones  in  thy  distant  home. 

Come  to  us,  come, — ere  the  birds  are  still. 
Or  the  voice  of  the  stream  is  hush'd  and  chiLt — 
Ere  the  Ice  God  comes  on  the  shrieking  wind. 
With  his  snowy  wreaths  round  the  hilla  to  bind. 

Then  dark  may  the  frown  of  tempesta  be. 

I  fits  angry  storms  are  shared  with  thee. 

For  no  frown,  or  storm,  round  the  hearth  ah«U  ftl 

If  thy  smiles  but  answer  the  home  recall. 


CHAUNT     OF      THE      BACCHANALS 


WiNC !  wine !  fill  up 

The  sparkling  cup 
With  champaigne  hissing  to  the  brim ; 
For  wit,  and  joy,  and  rapture  swim 
In  bumpers.    The  grape's  blood  is  mine ; 
I'll  steep  my  heart  in  it  till  it  ahiue 

With  the  warm  flush, 

The  purple  blush 
Of  wine ! 

Wine !  wine !  the  frown 

Of  Care  we'll  drown 
In  deep  libations  to  the  God 
Who  planted  first  on  Nysa's  sod 
The  branches  of  the  illustrioos  vine. 
Bacchus,  we  worship  at  thy  shrine ! 

In  Pleasure's  boweia 

Swift  Ay  the  hoora 
Wbtm^  wmgB  are  waah'd  with  wine ! 


\ 


Wine !  wine !  the  brow 

Is  mantling  now ; 
The  eye  is  flashing  with  **  the  flow 
Of  soul,"  the  cheek  has  caught  ita  glow; 
The  lips  are  breathing  words  divine. 
While  wreaths  of  song  around  them  twioe 

In  glorious  lays, 

Chaunting  the  praise 
Of  racy  wine  ! 

Wine !  wine  !  fill  up 

And  quaff  the  cup 
To  lovely  woman !    Drink  again 
To  all  bold  festive  souls  who  drain 
The  crystal  bowl,  and  wear  the  ai(n 
Of  bacchanals.    Hurrah !  we're  thoe, 

TbonKmlofjoy! 

Immortal  boy! 
God  q£  VnsnoMl  ^itiM  *. 
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EXPERrENCES     OF 


A      MODERN     PHILOSOPHER. 


**Daii«  lei  petite*  boltn  let  boni  ong;aenA.** 


LESSON    THE    FIFTH. 


XXXV.  The  ubo  of  perfumes  is  every  way  iinbe- 
fitting  a  gentleman.  The  ladies  despise  "a  sweet- 
•cented  nice  man/'  and  he  must  be  a  poor  animal  that 
wishes  to  be  distinguished,  like  the  skunk,  by  his 
amell.  A  little  eau  de  cologne,  sprinkled  on  a  hand- 
kerchief, may  be  tolerated  in  a  crowded  ball  room, 
but  beware  how  you  exceed.  Perfumery  is  essentially 
a  feminine  propriety ;  we  have  no  objection  to  be  led 
by  the  nom  by  a  pretty  girl,  although  we  dislike  a  huge 
he-mooster  to  meddle  with  our  Slawkenbergian  pro- 
montory. The  ladies  are  rapidly  declining  the  use  of 
scents,  and  it  is  right :  a  clean  skin  and  a  sweet  breath 
are  more  delicious  than  the  aroma  of  the  choicest 
Eastern  gum.  There  are  a  few  ladies  who  use  ani- 
mai  perfumea,  such  as  mufck,  civet,  &c.,  the  secretions 
offiiXf,  feline,  mamroalia^such  on  outrage  upon  grxHl 
taste  can  cmly  be  excused  by  the  charitable  supposition 
that  they  have  strong  natural  effluvia  to  conquer,  and 
are  compelled  to  wear  a  ranker  ond  more  violent  scent. 
Vegetable  perfumes  are  comparatively  correct,  alihough 
I  fhould  not  like  any  little  "  darling  of  my  heart'*  to 
be  "  nosed  in  the  lobby"  by  the  potency  of  her  floral 
•xtrmcis.  But  necessity  can  alone  furnish  a  plea  fur 
the  'ose  of  musk. 

XXXVI.  Not  one  man  in  a  hundred  can  dress  a 

aalsd  decently,  although  exery  one  pretends  to  the  art 

A  good  salad  mixer  roost  have  the  poetry  of  nature  in 

hia  boaora^  keen  eye  to  the  beauty  and  the  fitness 

of  the  materials ;  a  steady  hand  and  delicate  touch ;  a 

discrimination  of  the  quantities,  and  a  perception  of 

apposite  efleds.   These  phrases  are  not  mere  verbiage 

in  salad  dressing — an  aflair  of  great  importance.  Some 

anther  has  said  that  it  was  as  difficult  to  mix  a  good 

glass  of  punch,  or  dress  an  eatable  salad,  as  it  was  to 

write  a  good  epic  poem — and  he  is  right.     What  is 

■ore  disgusting  than  a  bowl  full  of  greasy  vegetables. 

with  the  unincorporated  egg  and  the  aflfroiited  roiutard 

l^ing  in  nasty  cloti  npon  the  dabby  flabby  leaves, 

whiU  the  sprightly  self-willed  acid  runs  trickling  over 

toe  conglomeration,  but  refuses  to  mix  with  his  abused 

*<»•!«?— perhaps  some  ignorant,  self-conceited  par- 

vena  is  knocking  about  the  non-mixing  mass  with  a 

'^tl  knife  and  fork!    Culinary  chemistry  cannot 

Mhieve  a  higher  triumph  than  a  correct  salad,  in 

*^cb  the  ingredients  kindly  coalesce,  and  the  plants 

*'*C0Tered  with  a  cream-like  liquid,  possessing  every 

pomble  quality  without  any  preponderating  taste.  The 

'Nochalwaya  kaep  salad  dressing  ready  mixed,  and  it 

"■^  OMdi  annoyancq  at  little  impronptu  suppers, 

^^  t  good  lofaator  or  ehiclMo  nlad  ia  a  aarviceable 

■^  tfteiw*  dkh. 
v9 


XXXVIl.  A  womon,  lihc  a  h(>n<c.  uho  has  bf.en 
once  duwn,  can  never  again  he  rJcprndod  upim.  She 
may  wish,  like  the  poor  beast,  to  stand  Hrm,  and  may, 
perhaps,  succeed ;  but  the  eflects  of  the  first  stumble 
generally  render  her  walk  unsteady  in  iho  paths  af 
life. 

XXXVill.  It  is  generally  consilered  orthodox  la 
malt  after  raw  oysters;  this  may  do  in  the  damp  cli- 
mate of  England,  where  the  porter  and  Ntout  are  al- 
lowed to  attain  a  proper  degree  of  age  before  theyase 
given  out  for  libation ;  but  in  our  climate,  always  in 
extremes,  it  is  safer  to  swallow  a  little  brandy,  for  the 
malt  liquor  here  is  ever  new  and  thin,  and  certain  to 
ferment.  AAer  oysters  that  have  bcenHuilicienliy  well 
cooked,  you  may  take  any  thing  you  pleohe,  with  im- 
punity— but  after  a  dozen  of  our  rich,  fat,  folt  delica- 
cies, fresh  from  tho  kheil,  the  siumach  requires  an 
extra  stimulation. 

XXXIX.     "(lood    wine,"  soys  ShakPi>eare,  "  ia  a 
good  familiar  creature,  if  it  be  well  used,"  and  the 
abuse  of  it  by  the  practiced  drunkard  ur  hydropole 
teetotaller  is  no  proof  of  its  ineflTioaiy.    Dr.  H(x>f»cr,  an 
authority  of  considerable  importance,  says  in  bin  Me- 
dical Dictionary,  "The  general  eflecis  i)f  wines  are  te 
stimulate  the  stomach,  exhilarate  the  spirits,  warm  the 
habit,  quicken  the  circulation,  promote   perspiration, 
and,  hi    large  quantities,  to  prove  intoxicating    and 
powerfully  sedative.     In  many  disorders,  wine  is  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  of  im^Kjrtant  (>ervice,  and  espe- 
cially in  fevers  of  the  typhus  kind,  or  of  a  putrid  ten- 
dency, in  which  it  is  found  to  raise  ihc  pulse,  support 
the  strength,  promote  a  diaphorchis  (exressive   perspi- 
ration), and  to  resist  putrefaction — and,  in  many  cases, 
it  proves  of  more  immediate  advantage  than  tho  Peru- 
vian bark.     Delirium,  which   is   the  consrquenco  of 
excessive  irritability,  and  a  defective  state  of  nervous 
enei^y,  is  oflen  entirely  removed   by  the  free  one  of 
wine.     It  is  also  a  well-founded  observation  that  those 
who  indulge  in  the  free  use  of  wine  ar<«  let^H  suhjrcc 
to  fevers  of  the  malignant  and  intermittent  kin<{.     In 
the  putrid  eore  throat,  in  the  small  j»ox,  v\hen  uttcrwled 
with   great  debility,  and  symptoms  «»f  putridity,  and 
gangrenes,  and  in  tho  plague,  wine  is  to  be  (considered 
as  a  principal  remedy;  and  in  almost  all  cnsos  of  lan- 
guor, and  of  great  prostration  of  8!rens;ih,  wino  is  ei- 
perionced  to  be  a  more  grateful  and  eflii>aciuuH  ronlit<l 
than  can  be  furnished  from  a  whole  class  of  arumr- 


tics. 


»» 


Obaerve,  that  the  doctor's  meaning  of  a  free  use  of 
wine,  Berely  amounta  to  a  daily  indulgence  in  a  mo 
deratA  but  rtgaUt  tWommct.    \at%«  «v^aAnsJL>JA«  «x 
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aggerate  the  eflects  to  a  dangerous  degree.  Due 
allowance  roust  also  be  made  for  the  comparative 
strength  of  the  consiitutiun.  Some  persons  can  manage 
a  pint  of  wine  per  day,  with  the  same  ease  that  an- 
other can  dispoao  of  a  glass — in  short,  the  vinous  ex- 
tract must  be  taken  medicinally. 

Champaigne  is  the  most  wholesome  of  all  wines ; 
and  is  serviceable  in  the  cure  of  hypochondriacal 
and  nervous  affections.  It  is  generally  drank  too  new, 
and  is  then  a  dangerous  tipple  for  gouty  people,  al- 
though thai  disease  is  almost  unknown  in  the  province 
where  the  genuine  wine  is  made.  Claret  is  the  next 
best,  and  is  decidedly  the  safest  and  lightest  wine  for 
daily  use.  Port  is  occasionally  serviceable  in  disor- 
ders of  the  alimentary  canal,  where  a  gentle  tonic  is 
required ;  but  the  prevalence  of  gallic  acid  in  all  the 
Oporto  winei,  and  the  potency  of  the  brandy  with 
which  they  are  more  or  less  adulterated,  render  them 
too  astringent  for  weak  atomachs.  Burgundy,  firom  its 
powerful  aroma,  poeseeses  nore  heating  qualities  than 
other  wines  that  are  stronger  in  alcohol.  It  is  a  sti- 
mulant and  sulvastringeot  tonic,  and  very  grateful  in 
diloiden  where  such  a  medicine  is  required.    Sherry 


is  to  be  valued  for  its  almost  total 
and  may  be  given  to  weak  and  langu 
Madeira  is  recommended  to  persons  of  dys| 
and  has  been  thought  usefid  in  cases  of  g 
XV.  Lesson  the  Second.)  The  light  v 
Rhine  and  the  Moselle  are  refrigerant  i 
and  of  invaluable  use  in  low  nervous  fe 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  free  acids, 
qucntly  drank  to  diminish  obese  propensii 
XL.  Many  a  fine  horse  has  been  sp 
proper  gearing.  A  good  horseman  shouli 
attend  to  the  way  in  which  the  groom  pui 
into  his  harness,  whether  Ibr  riding  or  c 
inequality  in  the  length  of  the  traces  i 
shoulders ;  a  horse  cannot  work  well  if  i 
too  high — he  is  lifled  off  his  feet.  Accoai 
to  the  correct  positions  of  the  belly  baa 
the  bearing  rein  and  tugs,  and  the  head 
bridle,  which,  if  too  tight,  will  cause  y< 
rear.  Make  it  a  practice  alao  to  inapect  t 
wheel-tires,  and  springs  of  yoar  vehich 
prevent  a  dangerous  accident  by  this  sim 


THE     PARTED     LOVERS. 


BY    CUARLKS     WKST    THOMSON. 


A  MAIDEN  Stood  beside  Che  moaning  sea. 

Her  raToo  treami  o'er  her  neck  were  flung. 
And  wildcat  tonea  of  nature's  minstrelsy 

Came  forth  in  silver  accents  from  her  tongue ; 

Bat  melancholy  was  the  strain  she  sung — 
Tho'  bright  her  eye,  yet  sadness  marked  its  glow — 

It  looked  as  when  the  stormy  clouds  among 
One  silver  planet  deigns  its  light  to  show. 
Making  the  gloom  around  a  shade  of  deeper  woe. 

Yet  youth  was  hers,  and  once  her  days  were  bright 

And  gladness  woke  her  face  to  smiles  of  glee — 
She  knew  not  then  that  desolation's  blight. 

Which  now  had  brought  her  to  the  moaning  sea. 

Moonlight  was  on  the  waters  brilliantly — 
It  was  a  night  when  nature  seemed  to  sleep 

In  all  her  tranquil  beauty : — O !  that  we 
Could  know  the  quiet  of  the  moonlight  deep. 
Nor  feel  those  mental  storms  which  wake  us  but  to 
weep. 

But  why  at  midnight's  hoar  went  forth  the  maid. 
Along  the  unfrequented  shores  to  stray? 

It  was  that  he  on  whom  h«r  heart  was  stayed. 
Had  wandered  o'er  the  saas  and  Ikr  away. 
The  mm  upon  hisehaek  had  known  decay, 


And  health  no  longer  dwelt  upon  his  1 

He  sought  those  milder  climes  whose 

Nearer  the  sun,  to  gather  from  the  bou 

Of  orange  groves  and  vines  his  former  rv 

Her  lover's  bark  was  on  the  moaning  i 
And  therefore  did  she  tread  its  wiiu 

Looking  abroad,  as  if  her  eye  could  sc 
His  pennon  floating  in  the  breeze  oi 
Haply  that  face  she  almost  could  ad 

May  never,  never  meet  her  view  agai 
Haply  that  tongue,  which  fondly  us 

Love's  accents  on  her  ear,  now  greets 
With  eloquent  sounds,  which  she  may  he 
vain! 

"  Adieu !  adieu  !"  'twas  thus  she  sang 
Beloved  too  early,  and  resigned  too 

My  spirit  hails  thee  o*er  the  ocean  bla 
Beneath  the  radiance  of  the  automi 
Alas !  for  those  sweet  days,  so  blithe 

When  first  I  knew  thee — days  too  swv 
Hark !  the  wind  sings  the  nMdanoki 

Of  thy  death-dirge,  my  io?e !— in  lo«i 
The  mournful  notas  twacp  bf-*I  bi«i 


\ 


for«weU !" 
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*<  And  laughter  holdmg  both  hU  ndn.^'-MiUon. 


Ir  foo  were  to  Mk  a  leenied  physician  to  explain 
ttfoa  the  peculiar  Mnaation  termed  laDghter,  it  i« 
wen  ihan  likely  he  wonld  astonish  you  with  an  ama- 
iBg  profoodity  of  erudition,  ending  in  the  sage  con- 
dMion  that  he  knows  nothing  more  about  the  matter 
tei  that  it  is  a  veiy  natural  emotion  of  the  senses, 
fMiaUy  origuHiling  with  a  good  joke,  and  not  unfre- 
qjMDtly  terminating  in  a  fit  of  indigestion.  If  he 
kppsned  to  be  (as  there  are  many)  a  priggish  quack,  it 
ii  Bol  unlikely  he  wooM  add  as  a  sequel,  that  it  was  a 
■Miojunous  and  unmannerly  indulgence,  particulaily 
kforiog  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  and 
iieidsdly  calculated  to  injure  the  fine  nerves  of  the 
ftcial  organ !  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  should  be  a  good, 
iKmsit  follower  of  Galen,  he  would  not  fail  to  pro- 
nounce it  the  most  fearful  enemy  to  his  profession,  as 
beiBf  altogether  incompatible  with  physic  and  the 
bloei^  and,  by  way  of  illustration,  he  might  go  so  far 
II  to  read  a  chapter  of  the  Pickwick  Papers,  in  order  to 
piovs  the  strength  of  his  position. 

Lughter — good,  hearty,  cheerful-hearted  laughter, 
k  Ihs  echo  of  a  happy -spirit,  the  attribute  of  a  cloud- 
Im  iniod«  Life  without  it  were  without  hope,  fi>r  it 
k  the  exabemiee  of  hope.  It  is  an  emotion  possessed 
bf  MB  akxi»— the  happy  light  that  reliefes  the  dark 
fieimoflife. 

Ws  laugh  most,  when  we  are  jroung;  the  thoughts 
••  theo  free  and  mieitered;  there  is  nothing  lo  bind 
^  te  fierce  impulse,  and  we  sport  with  the  passions 
^  lbs  bold  daring  of  ignorance.  Smiles  and  tears, 
il  kai  been  oboerved,  follow  each  other  like  gloom  and 
■uUos ;  so  the  childish  note  of  mirth  treads  on  the 
M  of  sorrow.  It  was  but  yesterday  we  noticed  a 
bdi  orchln  writhing  apparently  in  the  agony  of  an- 
M;  he  ha^  been  punished  for  some  trivial  delin- 
iMo^,  and  his  little  spirit  resented  it  most  gbriously. 
Bow  the  young  dog  roared !  His  little  chest  heaved 
ipinddewn;  and  every  blue  vein  en  his  pure  fore- 
■Hd  WIS  apparent — bursting  with  passion.  Anon,  a 
^^liatory  word  was  addressed  to  him  by  the  oflend- 
^iomemante ;  a  smile  passed  over  the  boy's  face ; 
""  bttle  eyee,  sparkling  through  a  cloud  of  tears,  were 
"^WD  upwards ;  a  short  struggle  between  pride  and 
'"'^  other  powerful  feeling  ensued  ;  and  then  there 
^^  forth  such  a  peal  of  laughter,  so  clear,  so  full,  so 
'^^^^t  it  would  have  touched  the  heart  of  a  stoic ! 

^^  natural  passions  and  emotions  become  subdued, 
^  ^n^her  changed,  as  we  enter  the  world.  The 
^H[li  of  the  schoolboy  is  checked  by  the  frown  of  the 
^T^^Mr.  He  is  acquiring  wisdom,  and  wisdom  (ye 
^*^di^  bow  dearly  boogfat!)  is  incompatible  with  laugh- 
^^.  But  iUD,  at  llmas,  when  loosened  from  his 
^^^dd8i»  dM  pintag  aciideot  will  bunt  forth  as  in  days 
kf ;  b«l  ||0  h«  DO  kmgar  tb*  ctaw  and  aoifon  fo  | 


passion  he  then  had;  the  cares  of  the  world  have 
already  mingled  themselves  in  his  cup,  and  his  young 
spirit  iH  drooping  beneath  their  influence.  The  laugh- 
ter of  boyhood  is  a  merry  carol ;  but  the  first  rich 
blush  hss  already  passed  away.  The  boy  enters  the 
world,  full  of  the  gay  buoyancy  of  youth.  He  looks 
upon  those  he  meets  as  the  playmates  of  other  hours. 
But  experience  teaches  him  her  lessons ;  the  natural 
feelings  of  his  heart  are  checked  ;  he  may  laugh  and 
talk  as  formerly,  but  the  spell,  the  dreams  that  cast 
such  a  halo  round  his  young  days,  are  dissipated  and 
broken. 

There  are  fifty  different  classes  of  laughers.  There 
is  yout  smooth-faced  politic  laugher,  your  laugher  by 
rule.  These  beings  are  generally  found  within  the 
precincts  of  a  court,  at  the  heels  of  some  great  man, 
to  whose  conduct  they  shape  their  passions  as  a  model. 
Does  the  great  man  say  a  ben  moi,  it  is  caught  up  md 
grinned  at  in  every  possible  manner  till,  the  poweia  of 
grimace  expended,  the  great  man  is  pleased  to  change 
the  subject,  and  strike  a  different  chord.  And  it  is 
not  astonishing.  Who  would  refuse  to  laugh  for  a 
pension  of  a  thousand  a  year!  Common  gratitude 
demands  it. 

There  is,  then,  your  habitual  laugher,  men  who 
laugh  by  habit,  without  rhyme  or  reason.  They  are 
genemlly  stout,  piggy^faced  gentlemen,  who  eat  hearty 
suppers,  and  patronise  free-and-easys.  They  will  meet 
you  with  a  grin  on  their  countenance,  which,  before 
you  have  said  three  sentences,  will  resolve  itself  into 
a  simper,  and  terminate  finally  in  a  stentorian  laugh. 
These  men  may  truly  be  said  to  go  through  life  laugh- 
ing ;  but  habit  has  blunted  the  finer  edges  of  their 
sympathies,  and  their  mirth  is  but  the  unmeaning 
eflusion  of  a  weak  spirit.  These  personages  generally 
go  off  in  fits  of  apoplexy,  brought  on  by  excessive 
laughter  on  a  full  stomach ! 

There  is,  then,  your  discontented  cynical  laugher, 
who  makes  a  mask  of  mirth  to  conceal  the  venom  of 
his  mind.  It  is  a  dead  fraud  that  ought  not  to  be 
pardoned.  Speak  to  one  of  these  men  of  happiness, 
virtue,  &c.  he  meets  you  with  a  sneer,  or  a  bottle-imp 
kind  of  chuckle;  talk  to  him  of  any  felicitous  circum- 
stance, he  checks  you  with  a  sardonic  grin,  that  freezes 
your  best  intentions.  lie  is  a  type  of  the  death's  heaJ 
the  Egyptions  placed  at  their  feasts  to  check  exube- 
rant gayety. 

There  is,  then,  your  fashionable  simperer,  your 
laugher  ^-la-mode,  your  inward  digesterof  small  jokes 
and  tittle-tattle.  He  never  laughs — it  is  a  vulgar 
habit ;  the  only  wonder  is,  that  he  eats.  People,  he 
will  tell  you.  should  overcome  these  vulgar  piopen- 
sities;  they  are  abominable.  A  youuf^  ybah  f)>l  >3tv>» 
eUm  is  generally  CQn«iini^^«,\iVi\uikfi\A:*t«  ta\^i\ 
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he  »  always  wmk  and  narrow-cfaeited ;  he  veget&tei 
till  fifty,  and  then  goes  ofi^  overoonie  with  a  puflTof  eau 
de  ro9e,  or  mUUfUur,  he  haa  enooantered  accidentally 
Irom  the  pocke^handkefchief  of  a  cheeiemonger*8 
"wife. 

Laat  of  all,  there  ia  your  real,  good,  honest  laagher; 
the  man  who  has  a  heart  to  feel  and  sympathize  with 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  others;  who  has  gone  through 
life  superior  to  its  follies,  and  has  learnt  to  gather 
wisdom  even  from  laughter.  Such  are  the  men  who 
do  honor  to  society,  who  have  learnt  to  be  temperate 
in  prosperity,  patient  in  adversity;  and,  who,  having 
gathered  experience  from  years,  are  content  to  drink 
the  cup  of  life  mingled  as  it  is,  to  enjoy  calmly  the 
sweeter  portion,  and  laugh  at  the  bitter. 

There  is  a  strange  affinity  in  our  passions.    The 


heart  will  frequently  reply  fo  the 
by  a  burst  of  the  most  unruly  laughter,  I 
mirth.  It  seems  as  though  the  paMion,  1 
tonent,  were  too  strong  to  puisae  ila  oidin 
but,  breaking  forth  from  the  narrow  ehann 
fined  it«  rushed  forth  in  one  brgad  impetu 
It  is  the  voice  of  anguish  that  has  chosea 
garb,  and  would  cheat  the  sympathies.  B 
ourselves  been  demonstrating  the  troth 
proposition ;  for  we  have  been  writing  on 
we  have  grown  sad.    But  what  says  the  < 

**  To-night  we'll  merry,  merry  be, 
To-morrow  we'll  be  sober." 

So  sadness,  after  all,  is  but  joy  deferred. 


AN      ORIENTAL     RHAPSODY. 


T&AN8LATKD   FftOM   THE   PERSIAN   OF   THE   CELEBRATED   POET, 


Sweet  maid,  if  tbou  wouldst  charm  my  sight, 
And  bid  these  arms  thy  neck  enfold ; 
That  rosy  cheek,  that  lily  hand. 

Would  give  thy  poet  more  delight 
Than  all  Bocara's  vaunted  gold, 

,        Than  all  the  geim  of  Samarcand. 

Boy>  let  yoo  liquid  ruby  flow, 

And  bid  thy  pensive  heart  be  glad, 
Whate*er  the  frowning  aealots  say : 
Tell  them,  their  Eden  cannot  show, 
A  stream  so  clear  as  Rocnabad. 
A  bower  so  sweet  as  Mosellay. 

O!  when  these  fair  perfidious  maids, 
1/^fhose  eyes  our  secret  haunts  infest, 
Their  dear  destructive  charms  display, 
Each  glance  my  tender  breast  invades. 
And  robs  my  wounded  soul  of  rest. 
As  Tartars  seize  their  destiu'd  prey. 

In  vain  with  love  our  bosoms  glow  : 
Can  all  our  tears,  can  all  our  sighs, 
New  lustre  to  those  charms  impart? 
Can  cheeks,  whose  living  roses  blow. 
Where  nature  spreads  her  richest  dyes, 
Require  the  borrow'd  gloss  of  art  ? 

Speak  not  of  fote  .—ah !  change  the  theme. 
And  talk  of  odors,  talk  of  wine. 
Talk  of  the  floweia  that  roand  us  Uoom: 


Tis  all  a  cloud,  'tis  all  a  dream  ; 
To  love  and  joy  thy  thoughts  oonfim 
Nor  hope  to  pierce  the  sacred  glo 

Beauty  has  such  resistless  power. 
That  even  the  chaste  Egyptian  dam 
Sigh'd  for  the  blooming  Hebrew  I 
For  her  how  fotal  was  the  hour. 
When  to  the  banks  of  Nilus  came 
A  youth  so  lovely  and  so  ooy ! 

But  ah  !  sweet  maid,  my  counsel  heai 

(Youth  should  attend  when  thoae  ac 

Whom  long  experience  renden  a 

While  music  charms  the  ravish'd  ear ; 

While  sparkling  cups  delight  our  ey 

Be  gay ;  and  scurn  the  frowns  of 

What  cruel  answer  have  I  heard  ! 

And  yet,  by  heaven,  I  love  thee  stil 

Can  aught  be  cruel  from  thy  lip  1 

Yet  say,  how  fell  that  bitter  word 

From  lips  which  streams  of  sweetm 

Which  nought  but  drops  of  booe; 

Go  boldly  forth,  my  simple  lay, 
Whoee  accents  flow  with  artlesa  ea 
Like  oiierU  pearli  at  ra»d§m  §tm 
Thy  notes  are  sweet,  the  damada  aif 
But'O!  far  aweeter,  if  thagr 
The  nynph  ibr  whoM  tlici» 
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Tbi  Iitbmot  of  Dirien  it  a  welKknuwii  neck  of 
Imd  joining  the  two  ooniinents  of  America  to  each 
€tber,  tnd  separating  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceana. 
It  WM  in  the  siiaation  of  thia  isthmiM  that  Columbust 
ID  bit  latter  voyages,  ardently  expecte<i  to  find  a  paa- 
■ge  leading  into  the  southern  seas,  and.  conseqiienily, 
opsuiiig  a  new  and  expeditions  road  tu  \he  commerce 
ofihe  Vjiht.    The  great  inroad  made  on  the  continents 
of  the  New  World  in  this  quarter,  by  the  waters  of  the 
Uexican  Gulf,  favored  mnch  this  hope  of  the  immortal 
navigator ;  and  though  it  terminated  in  disappointment, 
the  very  expectation  exalts  our  idea  of  his  foresight 
Biui  genius ;  seeing  that,  as  his  biographer  observes, 
"if  he  was  disappointed  in  finding  a  strait  through  the 
IithmoB  of  Darien,  it  was  because  nature  herself  had 
been  diiappointed,  for  she  appears  to  have  attempted 
to  make  uoe,  and  to  have  attempted  it  in  vain."    The 
Iithmni  is  composed  of  the  provinces  of  Panama  and 
Ventgua,  which  now  belong  to  the  republic  of  Colom- 
bia'   It  lies  in  the  form  of  a  crekccnt,  h\h)u\  the  great 
l»y  of  Panama  on  the  south,  and  having  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  on  the  north.     It  is  three  hundred  miles  long, 
■od  generally  about  sixty  wide,  but  the  narrowest  part 
ii between  the  ports  of  Porto  Bello  and  Panama,  where 
the  dittance  from  sea  to  sea  is  scarcely  thirty-seven 
IB^    Here,  the  country  is  composed  chiefly  of  stu- 
P^tMloos  mountains  vi  hich  seem  to  be  placed  as  eter- 
^  haniera  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
^bicfa  can  be  diatinctly  seen  at  the  same  time  from 
the  iQiQODitg.    These  mountains  forbid  the  grand  de- 
■idciatum  of  a  canal,  but  by  going  to  lot.  12  deg.  N., 
^  lake  Nicaragua,  a  freshwater  aea,  one  hundred  and 
tweoty  milea  long  by  forty  broad,  enters  that  portion  of 
^be  Atlantic  ocean  called  the  Caribbean  tea — the  inlet 
it  termed  the  river  St.  Juan,  and  it  upwards  of  aixty 
ftilei  in  length.     Both  river  and  lake  ore  of  sufficient 
^pth  to  be  navigable  by  the  largest  vessels.    Ten 
■i^  to  the  north  west,  the  lake  receives  the  waters 
^  lake  St.  Leon,  by  a  navigable  river,  and  the  Leon 
"  bot  thirteen  miles  from  the  Pacific,  and  but  five 
^  the  river  Tosta  which  runs  into  thot  ocean.     By 
''cvia  of  thete  channels,  or  by  a  caruil,  direct  from 
ntcaragua,  of  aboiit  thirty  miles  in  length,  through  a 
'^^  and  level  country,  a  communication  between  the 
'^ific  and  Atlantic  assumes  a  practicable  shape. 

^  the  world  in  general,  the  non-existence  of  a 

l^it  through  the  isthmus  has  been  attended  with 

^Pnrtant  conaequencea,  as,  had  it  existed,  all  thoste 

^'^eoipig  to  discover  a  passage  to  the  Eastern  Indies 

^  other  directions,  on  which  the  nations  of  Western 

^'^  have  expended  so  much  labor,  time,  and  coet, 

^l^ld  never  have  been  entered  into.    Darien  would 

^«  been  the  road  to  the  commerce  of  Asia,  with  all 

^  tkh  and  aptcy  islet. 

,  "Ilie  narrow  neck  of  land,  which  was  the  only  bar- 
^  ia  tha  way  of  ihis  great  rasnlt.  at  hat  attracted 
^  if*  flf  a  dariof  and  aotarimBinf  nan,  who  ooo- 


ceived  that  the  obstacle  in  question  might  be  overcome  ^ 
and  that  the  lathmus  of  Darien  might  still  be,  what 
nature  had  ao  nearly  made  it,  the  key  to  the  commerce 
of  the  world.    This  man  was  William  Peterson.     He 
was  a  Scotsman  by  birth,  and  was  educated  for  the 
church ;  but  being  of  an  adventurous  disposition,  and 
eager  to  see  new  countries,  he  made  his  profession  the 
instrument  of  indulging  this    propeiitity,  and  spent 
many  years  in  the  West  Indies,  ostensibly  with  'the 
view  of  converting  the  natives  of  the  islands  to  the 
Christian  faith.     It   is  supposed,  however,  that  his 
real  occupation  in  these  regions  was  of  a  very  diflerent 
character,  and  that  he  actually  united  himself  with 
the  Buccaneers  who  then  infested  the  Spanish  MaiiL 
That  the  information  which  induced  him  ultimately  to 
engage  in  the  scheme  which  we  are  about  to  describe, 
was  chiefly  derived  from  these  roving  plunderers,  is  at 
least  certain,  though  there  is  no  ground  but  conjecture 
for  the  assertion  that  this  knowledge  waa  acquired  by 
associating  with  them  in  Iav\los8  rapine.     However 
this  might  be,  Pater«on,at  this  period  of  his  lifie,  made 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  natural  cha- 
racter and  capabilities  of  the  Darien  Isthmus.     He 
satisfied  himself  that  there  was  a  tract  of  land  upon  it, 
over  which  neither  the  Spaniards,  who  possessed  the 
adjoining  territory,  nor  any  other  European  nation, 
hsd  ever  obtained  any  right,  a  tribe  of  natives  having 
been  always  its  independeni  masters.    This  tract  lay 
between  Portobello  and  Carthagena,  and,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Darien,  about  fif\y  leaguea  from  each  of 
the  placee  mentioned,  had  an  excellent  natural  harbor, 
capable  of  receiving  the  largest  fleets,  and  strongly 
defended,  by  its  position,  either  from  storms  or  enemies. 
Such  was  the  character  of  the  coast  on  the  Atlantic 
side,  while  on  the  Pacific  lay  several  natural  harbors, 
equally  capacious  and  secure.    The  country  between 
the  seas  at  this  point  was  composed  of  high  ground, 
which  rendered  the  climate  temperate  even  in  those 
hot  latitudes,  and  the  soil  was  of  a  rich  black  mould, 
several  feet  deep,  and  producing  spontaneously  every 
kind  of  tropical  fruit.     The  ridge,  moreover,  was  so 
adapted  for  the  construction  of  roads,  that  beasts  of 
burden  and  even  carriage  might  have  travelled  easily 
from  sea  to  sea  in  one  day. 

Such  were  the  obiter vations  stored  up  in  the  mind 
of  William  Peterson,  in  his  early  years,  respecting  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien.  Gold  was  likewise  perceived  by 
him  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  many  other  cir- 
cumstances were  noted  down  in  his  memory, all  tending' 
to  establish  the  probable  success  of  a  settlement  in  the 
spot.  With  the  two  Americas  close  at  hand,  pene- 
trable to  their  very  centres  by  means  of  their  immense 
fivers — with  the  whole  range  of  the  rich  West  Indian 
islands  within  almost  a  day's  sail — with  the  broad 
Pacific  on  one  side,  opening  upon  all  the  wealth  of  the 
East,  and  on  the  other  the  Atlantic,  \i\ic«ia»xv\\^  \s%. 
^ened  by  the  tt«e\ioC  \\i«Q\dL  y9^Y\4— c^tMuiX'SxV 
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an  Me  Bulhor  observes,  "  Darien  seemeil  to  be  pointed 
out,  by  the  finger  of  nature,  h«  a  common  centre  to 
connect  logctiit-r  t!ie  trade  ond  inlcrcuurse  of  the  unt- 
venie." 

Though  it  it  prol>ublo  thnt  iho  project  for  establiBh- 
ing  a  cuhtiiy  with  these  mngniticent  views  wak  early 
matured  in  tho  miiifi  nf  Pairrson.  yet  his  olMCurity 
and  -waul  of  meani«  und  frirn<!K  deferred  fur  a  time  its 
promulgation  to  the  world.  His  mind,  however,  was 
noi  so  entirely  ahKorbed  in  his  favourite  scheme,  that 
he  couM  not  direct  it  to  other  enterprises.  About  the 
year  1694.  we  find  him  in  London,  actively  employed 
in  modelling  a  plan  for  the  cMablishment  of  the  Bank 
of  England;  and  to  him  this  great  institution,  now  the 
moat  important  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  chiefly  owes 
its  successful  origin.  For  some  time  he  nvas  a  director 
of  the  bank,  and  received  the  consideration  to  which 
his  merits  entitled  him.  But  those  who  had  made 
use  of  his  abilities  in  the  time  of  need,  aAerwards  ne- 
glected him,  and  the  friendless  Scot  was  intrigued  out 
of  the  post,  and  even  the  honors  he  had  earned. 

After  receiving  discouraging  answers  from  the  few 
persons  in  London  to  whom  he  communicated  his 
rcheme  for  colonizing  Darien,  Pateraou  went  over  to 
the  European  Continent,  and  offered  his  project  to  the 
Dutch,  the  Hamburghers,  and  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg. The  two  former  heard  him  with  cold  indifle- 
rence,  and  the  elector,  after  bestowing  some  counte- 
nance upon  him,  ultimately  withdrew  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  falso  rrportjt  and  some  court  oneroiea. 

On  his  return  to  London,  Pateraon  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  celebrated  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  who  fell 
eagerly  into  the  scheme  for  a  settlement  at  Darien. 
Fletcher  believed  that  he  saw  in  it  the  means  of  raising 
Scotland  to  the  rank  of  a  high  commercial  nation ; 
and,  accordingly,  he  carried  the  projector  down  to  that 
country,  having  prevailed  upon  him  to  give  the  Scotch 
the  advantage  uf  the  offer.  Having  recently  obtained 
a  settlement  of  the  religious  questions  which  for  a 
century  had  absorbed  the  national  energies,  the  people 
of  Scotland  were  now  disposed  to  turn  their  attention 
to  commerce,  in  which  almost  every  other  nation  of 
Europe  was  their  superior.  The  Marquis  of  Tweed- 
dale,  then  Minister  for  Scotland,  and  Lord  Stair  and 
Mr.  Johnston,  secretaries  of  stale,  warmly  patronised 
the  sqhome,  and,  in  June,  1695,  procured  a  statute  from^ 
parliament,  and  afterwards  a  charter  from  the  crown 
in  terms  of  that  statute,  for  creating  "  A  trading  Com- 
pany to  Africa  and  tho  New  World,  with  power  to 
plant  colonic  and  build  forts,  wiih  consent  uf  the  inha- 
bitants, in  any  places  not  pod^csBed  by  other  European 
nations.'* 

Here  was  the  first  great  step  gained,  and  Paterson 
immediately  threw  his  project  boldly  upon  the  public, 
opening  at  the  same  time  subscriptions  for  a  company. 
*'  The  phrenzy,'*  says  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  "  of  tlte 
Scotch  nation  to  sign  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant, never  exceeded  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
ran  to  suliecribe  to  the  Darien  Company.  The  nobility, 
the  gentry,  the  merchants,  the  i»eople,  the  royal  burghs 
without  the  exception  of  one,  and  most  of  the  other 
public  bodies,  subacribed.  Young  women  threw  th^ 
IJtUe  fortuaet  into  the  alock ;  widowi  sold  their  join- 


tures to  get  the  command  of  money  for  the  aaoie  poi 
poNe.  AimoMt  in  nn  instant  JC400,000  wero  aabscribe 
in  Scotland,  although  it  is  now  known  that  there  wi 
not  at  that  time  above  X800,000  of  caah  in  the  kifk| 
dom."  Nur  vias  tho  Hutceris  of  th« aubaeriptioiia ooi 
fined  to  Scotland.  In  nine  days  X300,000  were  nl 
scribed  in  England  ;  and  the  Dutch  and  Hambqrghei 
who  had  contemned  the  scheme  when  propoaed  byi 
unknown  individual,  contributed  now  JCS00,0O0.  T\ 
conduct  of  Paterson  in  the  midst  of  this  aoooev  nr 
noble  and  honorable.  In  the  original  artielea  of  t] 
company  it  had  been  stipulated  that  he  afaoald  ] 
rewarded  with  two  per  cent,  on  the  atodc,  and  thr« 
per  cent  on  the  profits.  On  aeeing  th«  vastneas  of  t^ 
sums  subacribed,  however,  he  came  forward,  and  gin 
a  discharge  of  his  claims  to  the  company. 

In  the  December  of  the  same  year,  thaae  fiatteiny 
prospects  were  clouded  by  the  first  of  thoae  f«?MM 
which  rendered  this  magnificent  plan  eTentotUy  oot 
of  the  heaviest  calamities  that  ever  befell  a  natm. 
The  East  India  company,  alarmed  at  the  aiiddciinM 
of  what  seemed  likely  to  prove  a  fbnnidable  rifil 
aasembled  their  numerous  friends,  and  entered  upon 
active  measures  to  suppress  the  new  ooopany.  Ai 
address  against  it  was  sent  up  to  King  William  fiw 
the  English  House  of  Commons,  which  WRNigbt  • 
strongly  upon  the  monarch,  that  he  not  ooly  wididitw 
at  once  his  favor  from  the  company  to  which  ha  M 
ao  lately  granted  a  charier,  but  became  its  hininit 
enemy.  He  dismissed  the  Scottish  ministers  who  htA 
(to  use  his  own  words)  advised  him  ao  ill,  and  diie^ 
his  resident  at  Hamburgh  to  memorialiae  the  att- 
chants  of  that  city,  to  the  effect  that  he  diaoiroed  ihi 
Darien  Company,  and  warned  them  against  it  Tbi 
senate  of  the  city  answered  the  king  spiritedly,  **  tbet 
they  were  free  to  trade  with  whom  they  pleased,  ind 
marvelled  eapecially  that  he  should  endeevcv  Id  pie- 
vent  their  intercourse  with  a  body  of  his  own  sutjjcctti 
to  which,  by  a  aolemn  act,  he  had  ao  lately  given  lup 
privileges.**  But  the  king's  influence  in  the  end  pie* 
vailed,  and  Hamburgh  withdrew  her  aubscriptioai. 
The  Dutch  and  English  subscribers  did  the  same,  t^A 
the  Scots  were  left  to  pursue  their  object  alone.  Tlui 
they  did  vigorously;  they  built  six  ships  on  the  Coo- 
tinent,  and  engaged  as  colonists  twelve  hundred  v^* 
many  of  them  memben  of  the  best  families  of  8cot> 
land.  The  parliament  of  the  nation,  besides,  contimwd 
to  support  the  scheme. 

On  the  26th  of  July.  1698,  the  colonists  set  ^ 
from    the  harbor  of  Loiih,  bearing  with  them  *• 
prayers,  the  ho{>eH,  and,  alas !  great  part  of  the  w^^ 
of  Scotland.     Strong  in  body,  and   hardy  in  be^^ 
the  crews  of  the  Darien  ships  accomplished  iheir  ^'^ 
age  in  two  months,  with  the  loss  of  only  fifteen  ^' 
Anxious  that  their  character  and  purposes  should   ' 
be  misunderstood,  they  purchased  from  the  nat^^ 
immediately  on  landing,  the  tract  of  country 
their  leader  had  fixed  upon,  and  sent  roi 
amity  to  every  Spanish  governor  in  the  neighbt^^ 
countries.    Their  buildings  were  then  coaiaer^^ 
and  to  the  station  they  gave  the  name  of  New  8t 
drew,  while  the  betoved  name  of  Caledonia  wa^ 
^axfcved  to  the  country  itaelf.     Dafcneee  were     ^ 
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ended,  and  mounted  with  fiAy  pieces  of  cannon.  Ttie  I  aOer  a  terrible  slaughter.  But  on  hi-i  return  lo  New 
fintpoUic  act  of  the  colony  waa  olto  issued,  nn«l  it  St  Andrew,  the  gallant  lliglilandor  found  the  Spaninh 
wii  one  worthy  of  the  liberal  mind  of  tho  projet  tor,  siiip^i  before  itie  liarltor,  and  their  lro(>p:i  landed.  He 
Filefaoo.  It  was  a  declaration  of  freedom  of  trade  threw  his  fraallliirce  into  the  place,  and  made  a  brave 
lad  religioa  to  all  nations.  {  defence  for  tho  vpaco  of  kIx  weeks.  Ai  ihe  end  of  rhih 

The  colony  thus  located  fell  rapidly  into  decay,  jlirao  the  colonist:}  were  obliged  to  (-a|.itulaic.  The 
Trufting  to  the  support  of  the  British  uetilenK-ntK  in  !  londiiions,  however,  were  moot  favomlile;  they  ob- 
tiM  Mexican  Gulf,  the  Scots  had  brought  out  an  in- 1  t»ined  not  only  the  coniniou  hono(s  of  war,  but  hci  u- 


wfficient  stock  of  provisions  with  them ;  and  on  muk- 
iOg  appliluition,  they  fouiKl  tliat  orders  had  been  (kmiI 
from  England  to  the  governors  of  the  VVe.t  Indian 
and  American  colonies,  to  hold  no  corresiiond^nce, 
nodi  lesi  to  give  any  assistance  to  the  colouisnt  of 
Duien.  Those  who  extenuate  King  William's  con* 
duct  in  issuing  these  cruel  orders,  say  that  Spain  had 
pioteited  against  the  colony,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Isnd  beknged  to  the  Spanish  monarch.  True  it  is, 
that  loch  a  protcet  was  made,  but  the  date  of  the  Girder  a 

ia  prior  to  that  of  the  protest.    Indeed,  it  is  probable 

that  the  orders,  by  showing  King  William's  dihfavor. 

^sen  the  cause  of  the  Spanish  claim  being  made.  The 

trath  ia,  that  William's  whole  reign  evinced,  if  not  a 

dnlike  to  Scdland,  at  least  a  disposition  to  regard  it  as 

>Fsli>y,aiid  to  him  inimical,  appendage  of  England. 

Tbe  tiara  of  the  English  and  Dutch  India  ComponieB. 

loodlj  expressed  and  unweartedly  acted  upon,  v%as 

tiM  nal  cause  of  the  king's  conduct,  if  worbc  motives 

M  not  their  influence. 
Tho  natives,  daring  the  eight  months  that  ihe  (irsi 

^teian  eohny  existed,  were  more  kind  to  the  settlers 

tethsir  civilized  brethren  and  countrymen.    The 

ptor  lodians  hunted  and  fished  for  the  now-corae», 

**d  gave  every  assistance  in  their  power.    But  at  the 

*idaf  the  time  mentioned,  having  received  no  news 

te  Scotland,  every  one  of  the  oolonists,  almost,  had 

*Mier  died  or  quitted  the  settlement. 
Hanwhile,  tbe  Scottish   nation,  ignorant  of  the 

*^of  matter*  abroad,  though  aware  of  the  Spanish  •  conceived  from  the  amount  of  her  capital,  and  tbe 


riiy  oli«o  for  the  property  of  tho  company.  Captain 
Citnipbell,  who6e  exclusiun  at  hi^  own  debiro  from  the 
(rapitulatiou  was  the  chief  cause  of  these  favorable 
terms,  contrived  to  escnpo  from  his  cnomie»,  and  re- 
turned  in  lafety  to  Sc^otland,  where  the  home  company 
paid  him  the  honors  he  so  well  merited. 

I'he  Spaniards,  enemies  as  they  were,  seem  to  have 
felt  pity  for  the  wretched  remnant  of  the  colony  of 
Darien.  They  assisted  the  settlers  to  embark  in  the 
ships  that  were  left,  and  behaved  generously  to  them 
in  every  respect.  Indeed,  every  nation  in  Europe 
seems  to  have  felt  shame  for  tho  cruel  desertion  aiid 
persecution  of  the  poor  colonists.  The  leaky  state  of 
tbe  ships  forced  them  to  touch  at  several  places  on 
their  return  home;  by  foreigners  they  were  kindly 
used,  and  hi  Englibh  stations  barbarously:  one  of  the 
•^hips  wan  even  seized  and  detained  by  an  English 
governor.  Of  all  the  men  who  embarked  in  this 
great  undertaking,  about  thirty  only  saw  their  native 
land  again.  Pateraon  was  seized  with  fever  on  his 
return,  and  for  a  time  was  deprived  of  reason  by  the 
unhappy  issue  of  his  scheme.  He  recovered,  however, 
tho  use  of  his  faculties,  and  showed  that  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  in  his  breast  was  undying,  by  the  memo- 
rials which  he  presented  to  tho  king  and  the  govern- 
ment  for  the  renewal  of  his  stupendous  project  upon  a 
wkler  and  more  stable  basis.  His  representations 
were  never  attended  to. 

How  deeply  Scotland  felt  this  great  blow,  may  be 


PiiMeM,  sent  out  another  band  of  thirteen  hundred  msn 
^  lbs  Msistance  of  the  settlement  The  second  expe- 
^^  had  a  most  unfortonate  passage ;  one  ship  was 
*"(•  and  great  numbers  of  the  men  died  on  shipboard 
^  the  other  vessels.    Tbe  survivors  arrived  one  after 


number  of  her  sons,  destroyed  by  its  failure.  In  one 
or  other  of  these  respects,  almost  every  family  partici- 
patv3d  moro  or  less  in  the  calamity.  Added  to  tho 
recollection  of  the  Glencoe  Massacre,  the  Darien  Ex- 
pedition excited  a  deep  feeling  of  resentment  in  the 


^"(itker  in  a  straggling  manner,  and,  instead  of  finding  i  breasts  of  the  Scottish  people  against  both  the  English 
^fertand  plenty,  wereahocked  to  behold  a  miserable,  I  and  their  sovereign,  which  two  succeeding  agea  did 


^^Usfaed  remnant  of  their  predecessors  at  Darien 
^«  fear  of  the  Spaniards  was  now  added  to  their 


not  8ee  entirely  obliterated.  It  may  safely  be  assumed, 

thnt,  if  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  had  afterwards  any 

*^«r  distresses ;  and  the  arrival,  three  months  afier :  favor  among  the  Lowland  Scotch,  it  was  owing  al- 

^^  landing  of  the  second  band  of  settlers,  of  Captain  j  niut>i  scdely  to  the  memory  of  these  two  atrocious  tran>t- 

^<)Dpbell  with  a  shipful  of  men  from  his  own  estate  in  ,  uciions.     Nevertheless,  good  may    be  said  to   have 

^^   Highlands,  confirmed  these  boding  antic i put lu on.  i  flowed  from  the  calamity,  for  it  was  pwbably  in  oon- 

^^    biooght  intelligence  to  New  St.  Andrew  th»t  a  ■  sequence  of  the  cruel  selfishness  of  the  English  on  tho 

force  of  fifteen  hundred  men  lay  encamped  at    occasion  of  the  expedition  to  Darien,  thnt  the  Scotch 

called  Subttcantee,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of;  in  1703  assumed  so  determined  an  nttiiude  of  hostile 

^en  ships  of  war,  in  order  to  attack  and  destroy  the  '  threat  against  England,  and  wrung  from  her  fears  that 

«»  eolooy.    The  Soots  had  still  enough  of  opirit ;  equality  of  commercial  rights,  which  could  never  have 

,  amid  their  disasters,  to  attempt  a  vigorous  \  t>een  obtained  from  her  justice,  and  which,  perfected 

of  laristance.    CapUin  Compball,  with  a  force  •  now  by  the  Union,  was  the  basis  of  all  the  prosperity 

^y  two  hundred  men,  marched  npi>n  Subucantee.  j  enjnyed  by  Scotland.  C. 

asMd  the  enemy's  camp  by  night,  and  scattered  them  * 
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A     NEW      MEDICINE. 


FROM     AN     UNPUBLIBHID     WORK     BT     THK     AUTHOR    Of    "  WILD    SPORTS     IN    THS    WRIT 


II 


If  I  hAd  a  thousand  aona,  the  Ant  huniAn  prineiple  I  would  tmcli  them,  should  be— to  fonw«tr  thin 
themselves  to  %iiick.Shak*peare, 


potttiam,aBdttftt 


Ah!  God  be  with  ynu.  old  Trinity.  Green  is  your 
memory,  and  fundly  du  I  recall  the  merry  days  mvi 
jovial  nights  I  passed  within  your  honored  precincts. 
You  were  then  a  seat  of  learning  fit  for  a  prince,  and 
take  you  all  in  all,  a  pattern  for  colleges  at  large.  In 
many  a  stifl*  hurling  match  and  heavy  drink  have  I 
shared  with  at  true  Corinthians,  as  ever  slept  upon  the 
guard-bed  of  watch-house,  or  tossed  a  bailiff  in  a 
blanket.  Companions  of  my  youth — where  are  they 
DOW  7  Stretched  beneath  the  sward  of  some  half-lbr- 
gotten  field,  or  gone  to  their  account  by  the  certain, 
though  less  sudden^aladies,  to  which  the  flesh  is 
heir.  ^ 

My  father  was  a  (rue  Milesian.  He  had  a  long  pedi- 
gree and  a  light  pur^e,  for  hounds  and  horses  were 
**  the  spoil"  of  him.  lie  lived  as  a  gentleman  should 
live;  and  died  alter  a  grand-jury  dinner,  drinking  Ba- 
ron Bothercm  to  a  stand  still,  although  the  worthy 
justice  could  carry  offhiB  fourth  bottle,  and  sentence  a 
malefactor  next  morning,  as  steadily  as  a  Christian 
judge  should  do. 

Two  sons  blessed  my  father's  bed,  of  vihom  the 
younger  was  my  unworthy  self.  We  were  both  des 
tined  for  professions,  and  Father  Prcndergast  was  our 
preceptor.  Tom,  as  my  brother  was  named,  progress- 
ed marvellouhly  in  learning;  while  J,  alas!  was  but 
a  sorry  disciple;  although  the  honest  churchman  fol- 
lowed Solomon's  directions  to  the  letter,  and  what- 
ever timber  might  be  wanting  at  Killbrannogher,  upon 
my  conscience  there  was  no  scarcity  of  birch.  JNot- 
withstanding  unfavorable  reports,  my  father  fancied  I 
had  talents,  and  it  was  his  pleasure  to  destine  me  for 
the  bar.  The  bar,  Michael  Prendergast  opined  I 
would  in  good  lime  reach,  and  that,  too,  by  a  less 
expensive  road  than  the  one  proposed  by  my  sire — 
concluding  his  observations  with,  "  ^ever  mind ;  push 
him.  the  devil,  into  college  any  how.  Bigger  boobies 
have  cut  a  figure  there  l>efore  now." 

Well!  the  |)oint  was  carried;  Tom  and  I  entered 
the  univerfiiy.  and  we  were  consigned  to  the  core  of 
Doctor  Biiiiidell,  a»  dry  a  professor  as  ever  produced  a 
thesis.  Our  Gamaliel  was  a  short,  stout,  bullet- headed 
dwarf,  hifi  face  ho  fat,  and  cheeks  so  flaccid,  that  en 
profiUt  no  nose  v\as  visible,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  give,  nt  least,  "a  quarter  front,"  before  the 
organ  of  smell  could  be  discovered.  His  figure  was 
in  good  keeping ;  the  body  resembled  a  porter-butt  on 
a  reduced  scale,  and  i^os  mounted  on  two  thick  props, 
whose  extreme  curvature  obtained  for  the  professor 
the  tdbriquet  of  **  porenthesis."  Such  was  the  learned 
Theban,  to  whom  the  hopes  of  the  O'Briens  wera  in- 
trawted.  ^ 


Tom  from  the  very  start,  promised  to  bo  a 
of  the  first  order-,  while  my  career,  I  lament  tonf. 
was  rather  bustling  than  brilliant.  lodeed,  Dr.  Bln> 
dell  declared  we  were,  in  every  respect,  opposite  ■ 
the' Antipodes.  I  never  could  comprehend  the  betnqf 
of  a  "  sorites ;"  mathematics  were  altogether  bejiai 
my  reach ;  astronomy,  in  my  opinion,  only  fitted  fori 
fortune-teller ;  while  as  to  mechanic  powers,  the  oidf 
one  I  ever  meddled  with  was  the  screw,  or  an  oeo* 
sional  exercise  of  the  lever  on  the  person  of  a  dose 
watchman. 

Indeed,  the  honest  professor's  estimate  of  chiiteM 
was  correct,  for  no  brothers  were  ever  more  disMwiiift 
Tom  would  lose  his  rest  to  prove  that  crab-applai  £i 
not  grow  upon  a  cherry-tree,  and  fret  himself  iolBi 
fever,  to  discover  the  parallax  of  a  star.  Ko  woote 
he  was  a  firat-class  premium-man,  and  bore  cq1U|I 
*' honors  thick  upon  him."  Yet  there  were  paitpleii 
the  world  who  considered  him  little  better  than  a  finl—' 
fogettitig,  that  to  be  a  philosopher  a  man  muit  b 
dirty  and  eccentric.  Certainly  Tom  had  been  fi^ 
quently  encountered  in  the  streets  with  a  ooose<ja» 
tial  garment  missing;  and  he  puzzled  a  country  pBtf* 
master,  by  requiring .  letters  after  forgetting  his  om 
name.  As  to  his  meals,  they  were  at  times  taH^f 
forgotten ;  and  in  his  annual  migrations  to  and  fnS 
the  university,  he  was  usually  consigned  lo  the  €» 
tody  of  a  fellow-traveller,  or  handed  with  a  half  croM 
to  the  guard,  and  a  request  that  he  should  be  delivi^ 
ed  as  addressed. 

It  was  fortunate  that  Tom's  virtues  and  acq^i^ 
mcnts  acted  as  a  set-off  against  my  delinqotficy.  Til 
my  career  was  not  unnoticed,  and  I  contrived  too^ 
tain  the  marked  attention  of  my  superiors.  More  Atf 
once  I  was  admitted  to  a  conference  with  the  btaA 
and  on  account,  I  suppose,  of  the  insalnbrity  of  ihi 
city,  was  recommended  by  those  worthy  peisonag* 
country  air  for  a  term  of  six  months;  and  that  tool* 
pressiugly,  that  no  demurrer  on  my  part  woold  ba  lii^ 
encd  to. 

Three  years  passed  over,  when  one  evenii^,  retoi* 
ing  from  a  tavern  dinner,  a  row  was  kicked  ap  atlki 
gate,  and  a  desperate  asftault  and  battery  ensued,  i 
stupid  citizen  knocked  his  head  against  a  blacklhou 
stick,  and  the  accident  was  so  awkward  as  looccaMi 
a  fracture  of  the  occiput,  and  give  the  Vfvmn  ^ 
trouble  of  empanneliing  a  jury,  lo  inquin  iflte  .A 
cause  of  the  ssme.  The  aflair  occaaiooad  a 
and  a  score  of  us  unfortunatea  wera  auroaioiMd 
the  board.  As  the  defunct  was  anhappily  • 
councilman,  the  auiboritiea  ware  kwd  ia  Ibair 
ciatiouB.    The  nt wspapan  calM  «i  liihmla  m 
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ome  said  we  should  be  hanged,  while 
nercifally  declared  that  the  panishraent 
ligated  to  transportation.  In  this  dilem* 
dell,  ^hen  transmitting  the  quarter  note, 
father  of  the  occurrence,  "assured  him 
of  my  ever  doing  good  was  desperate,  and 
gallows,  uhich  he  proved  to  a  detnonstra- 

my  end,  he  recommended  that  I  should 

to  follow  my  own  bent,  and  enter  the 
ifessiop,  for  which  it  was  a  gciiuitur  that 
ilended  me.'*  Next  post  a  letter  from  my 
ceived.    He  *'  concurred  wiih  the  learn> 

aflectionaiely  informed  me  that  I  was  at 
to  the  devil  as  I  pleased,  sent  me  bome 
ntrmated  that  he  had  applied  for  a  com* 
he  militia."  This  was  as  it  should  be ; 
in  was  successful,  and  in  a  few  days,  I 
fie  fraternity  of  the  sword,  and  duly  ga- 

regiment 

I  was  attached  to,  was  at  that  time  en- 
Hghlinstown,  four  or  five  miles  from  the 

as  in  duty  bound,  I  set  out  next  morning 
}mroanding  officer  in  proper  form, 
had  an  old  acquaintance  in  the  corps,  to 
tion  I  was,  by  the  letter,  regularly  com- 
x>urse  it  was  to  him  that  1  applied  for  an 

0  Colonel  Mahony.  I  was  graciously  re- 
ly  patron,  presented  in  due  form  to  the 
ind  until  I  could  obtain  accommodations, 
rited,  pro  tem.^  to  take  up  my  quarters  in 
he  hovel,  which  Peter  Fogarty — as  my 
ailed — had 'constructed  for  his  abiding- 
remaining  in  the  field. 

a  singular  personage,  a  strange,  shrewd 
^  and,  in  his  own  way,  an  excellent  fel- 
id  been  bred  an  apothecary,  married  a 
ran  away,  failed  in  business,  found  favor 
I's  sight,  and,  through  his  interest,  when 
as  embodied,  obtained  the  surgeoncy  of 
to  which  1  had  just  been  gazetted, 
irty's  outward  man  was  not  remarkably 
ie  was  short  and  corpulent,  with  a  bull- 
are  shoulders,  a  small  and  twinkling  gray 

1  snubbed  and  efflorescent,  as  the  nose  o{ 
ling  in  whiskey  punch  should  be.  Peter 
a  race  or  cock-Hght,  would  go  twenty 
"esent  at  a  duel,  loved  a  rubber  of  whist 
ibbage  was  his  delight :  cribbage  was  the 
lections,  and  I  soon  discovered  it. 

d  that  my  regiment  was  under  canvass 
J,  and  formed  a  part  of  some  six  or^ieven 
I,  who,  pending  the  explosion  of  "ninety- 
encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metro- 
officers  were  generally  pr<»vided  with 
le  of  them  had  erected  iGiiiporory  hahi- 
matig  the  number  were  Culonel  Mahony 
kal  adviser.  Indeed  it  wns  absolutely 
I  Peter's  domicile  should  he  contiguous 
nder'a.  From  conjugal  regard  the  lady 
Died  the  colonel  to  the  field,  although 
m  bnt  indiflereDt;  and  the  extreme  de' 
BOiaiitiition  rendered  the  frequent  attetnd* 
*9paity  JDdkpenmbie, 


Peter's  habitation  was  a  wooden  hut;  one  end, 
screened  firom  vulgar  gaze  by  an  old  blanket,  fonaaed 
his  dormitoiy,  while  the  other  comer  was  curtained 
off  lor  me.  The  centre  was  used  for  all  the  purposes 
of  the  body  politic.  There  our  dijewnh  was  laid ; 
there,  if  a  sick  ofllicer  applied,  the  prescription  was 
written;  there,  when  dinner  ended  and  we  left  the 
mess-tent,  on  a  small  deal  table  the  cribbage-board 
was  found — and  better  still,  an  abundant  supply  of 
the  materid  for  fabricating  that  pleasant  beverage, 
which  Peter  averred  to  be  twih  safe  and 'wholesome, 
to  wit— whiskey  punch — was  duly  jtertiM  for  our 
refreshment. 

As  the  world  went,  Peter  Fogarty  should  have  been 
a  happy  man.  His  means  were  equal  to  his  expendi- 
ture, his  wife  had  run  away,  and  his  professional  carei 
were  trifling.  *'Tlie  villains,"  as  he  termed  his 
"  charge  of  foot,"  were  healthy ;  their  principal  in- 
firmity being  corns;  a  disease  to  which  they  were 
obnoxious,  from  a  majority  of  the  corps,  prior  to  their 
enlistment,  having  censidercd  shoes  a  superfluity. 
Yet  Peter  had  his  own  troubles ;  for  below,  as  school- 
men declare,  there  is  no  happiness  without  alloy. 
Woman,  that  source  of  evil,  was  his  bane:  and,  as  in 
the  fulness  of  his  heart  he  would  acknowledge  after 
his  sixth  tumbler — '*  but  for  Mrs.  Mahony,  he  would 
be  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long." 

Mrs.  Mahony  had  been  for  many  yean  a  wife,  but, 
unhappily,  as  yet  had  never  been  made  a  mother. 
The  colonel  was  anziona  for  an  heir.  Hopes  were 
frequently  excited,  and  they  were  as  often  deferred, 
until  the  heart  was  sick.  Yet  why  should  Mn.  Ma- 
hony despond?  her  grandmother  bad  a  son  at  fifty- 
two;  she  was  but  forty*seven,  and  why  should  iba 
despair  ? 

All  this,  however,  was  ruinous  to  the  peace  of  Dr. 
Fogarty.  The  least  alarm  in  the  day,  the  slightest 
movement  after  night,  agitated  his  interesting  patient 
Ether  had  often  failed ;  and  even  a  teaspoooful  of 
brandy  at  times  would  hardly  prove  a  sedative.  These 
unfortunate  attacks  generally  took  place  at  an  advanced 
period  of  the  evening,  and  of  course  Peter  waa  re- 
quired. Then  the  ill-starred  practitioner  waa  inva- 
riably at  whist  or  cribbage — the  colonel's  bai-man,  a 
foster-brother  of  the  lady,  would  be  despatched  lo  our 
wooden  habitation,  and,  with  nine  scored,  and  the  odd 
trick  actually  in  his  hand,  the  unhappy  doctor  has 
been  obliged  to  abandon  his  own  fortunes,  for  the  des- 
perate chance  of  eiMleavoring  to  continue  the  ancient 
lineage  of  the  Mahonys. 

Had  success  crowned  his  eflTorts,  Peter  was  not  the 
man  to  repine.  In  the  triumph  of  his  art,  his  toils  and 
labors  would  have  found  their  rewanl.  But,  alas! 
matters  daily  became  more  unpromising;  and,  like 
the  wolf-cry,  Mrs.  Mahony's  ceased  to  interest  or 
alarm.  Peter  Foi^arty,  though  a  good  Catholic,  was 
nearly  driven  to  desperation— and  before  he  cut  his 
first  honor,  he  usually  prayed  from  the  bottom  of  his 
soul  for  Mrs.  Mahony's  repose  temporal  and  eternal, 
and  the  sooner  her  beatitude  was  completed,  ha  as  a 
Christian  man  opined  would  be  all  the  better. 

It  was  for  the  aciMm  a  dwt^L  biA  >A^aA»raQiiTA.^v 
More  than  ono  tciit*poi«  Yttd  t^ivti  ^v| — ^^ff^  «b^ 
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cords  were  tried  and  (bund  wanting,  and  in  the  Joy  of 
hla  heart  my  host  congratulated  himself  and  me  on  the 
stability  of  our  wooden  dwelling.  The  last  batch  of 
whiskey  was  inimitable ;  and  so  said  the  doctor,  after 
submitting  the  liquor  to  a  fair  test  of  six  tumblers. 
The  cards  were  decidedly  in  his  favor — fortune  smiled 
upon  him  at  every  cut-— end  since  the  night  his  wife 
had  bolted,  he  never  had  been  so  happy.  It  was  just 
ten — the  deal  was  mine— but  Peter's  cards  were  beau- 
tiful.  Suddenly  a  hurried  foot  approached  the  door. 
Peter  remarked  it.  **  It's  the  lobsters  after  all — I 
knew  tile  devil  would  not  fail  me."  Knock — knock— 
"  Come  in."  It  was  not  the  kibsters,  bat  Murty 
Currigan,  the  colonel's  hat-man.  The  doctor  looked 
dark  as  Erebus^ — the  bat-man  as  if  he  had  been  run- 
ning for  his  life.  The  former  coughed  to  conceal  his 
vexation.    **  Ha.  ha — hum ; — any  thing  wrong  V* 

**  Wrong!  You  may  say  that — the  mistress  is  dying," 
responded  Murty. 

'*  Dying  f  What  the  devil  would  make  her  die  T' 
said  the  doctor. 

"  Sorra  one  o*  me  knows,"  returned  the  bat-man. 

Now  Murty  Currigan  being  deaf,  save  when  Peter 
Fogarty  elevated  his  voice  to  an  extraordinary  pilch, 
his  remarks  touching  the  diagnostics  of  his  mistress's 
disease,  were  lost  npon  the  bothered*  bat-man. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  her  now?" 

**  It's  a  kind  of  pain  about  her  heart." 

''Pish!"  said  the  doctor  testily,  ** That's  a  Con- 
naught  symptom  for  a  sprained  ankle.  Any  thing 
elser 

*'  Her  head's  dizzy;  and  she's  at  times  astray,"  re- 
plied the  lady's  ibster-brother. 

"  Humph !  80  should  mine  be  after  a  pint  of  bran- 
dy." 

"  She's  as  wnko  as  n  cat" — quoth  the  envoy.  "  She 
can't  move  without  help." 

*'  Seldom  people  can  when  they're  regularly  smo- 
thered"— said  the  leech. 

*'  She  has  a  sort  of  a  twisting  in  her  stomach,"  add- 
ed the  fosterer. 

The  doctor's  patience  gave  way.  "  Anrab,  bada- 
hust,  ye  oromadav^nlt  Would  you  give  her  as  many 
ailments  as  would  kill  a  priest!  Oflf  with  ye,  Murty. 
Tell  them  to  keep  her  quiet,  and  come  back  in  half 
an  hour,  and  tell  me  how  hhe  is."  The  bat-man 
vanished.  *'  She'll  be  fust  asleep  then,  and  we'll  not 
be  troubled  wiib  her  ca|iers-  Come— I  lead.  Fif 
teen  two— fifteen  four — a  pair  make  six— and  a  pair 
make  eight;"  and  on  he  went  with  the  jargon  o£  the 
game. 

Now,  though  the  honest  doctor  counted  with  some 
confidence  on  sleep,  that  "  sweet  mediciner,"  abating 
the  complicated  dtseasM  with  which  Mrs.  Mahony 
was  afflicted,  siill  he  bad  sore  misgivings  to  disturb 
him,  and  theiio  could  occasionally  be  delected,  from 
his  confused  allusions  to  the  patient  and  the  game. 

'*Slop,  Pat;  let  me  cut  I  couldn't  have  made 
more  of  that  hand,  unless  wc  played  the  double  flush. 
Your  father  and  I  always  Hushed.    Jasos!  I  wonder 

*  Afflict,  deaf. 
f  Amglwe,  "  Silence,  you  idiot  !*'  \ 


what's  come  over  the  woman!  Eveiy  night  snothn* 
ed ;  and  then  me  tattered  out,  wet  or  dry.  Asy.  Fd~ 
you're  pegging  too  fast;  let  me  see  what  I  hm 
got.  Lord!  if  it  was  once  or  twice  a  w«ek— te 
every  night  nothing  but,  *  Run  for  Doctor  Fogii^r 
I  wish  she  was  safe  in  heaven,  or  in  the  coaoiyCliK 
for  my  heart's  fairly  broke.  Shuffle  them, 
cut.  Give  me  the  bottle ;  devil  a  drop  of  spiiib  i  f^\ 
in  my  tumbler,  that  woman,  bad  lack  to  bar, 
me  so." 

All  this  time  I  observed  that  no  preptnloiy 
were  taken  for  the  composition  of  the  healing  di 
for  which  the  fosterer  had  been  directed  to  Nnasj 
and  I  hinted,  that  at  the  hospital  teni  wu  at 
tance,  the  sooner  Peter  started  for  hia  ■*  galeoieah* 
better.    My  remark  appeared  to  astonish  the 
man,  foi!  he  laid  down  his  cards,  and  looked  al 
with  a  broad  stare. 

*'  The  hospital  tent !  Is  it  to  go  a  long  half  mik^i 
a  storm  raging  that  would  bk>w  the  buHoni  off 
jacket?  Arrah,  what  a  ^ammovg^   ye  lake  ■• 
Pat!  And  yet,  blevsed  Virgin!  if  Murty  tsaam 
what  am  I  to  do  with  him  ?  Was  there  ever  a 
practitioner  so  teased  by  an  oold   beaooi 
Peter  Fogarty  ?  If  I  had  but  some  aimple  fir  Imt. 
murder !  not  a  squig  of  phyiic  in  the 
you  have  it." 

I  shook  my  head. 

*'  Death  and  nouns!  have  ye  mrthing    miI>li 
cinnamon — rhubarb,  scamony,  magnesia  T* 

I  iK)dded  a  n^;ative. 

"Have  you  no  neglect^  draught;  noduBfiil 
shape  of  powder  ?" 

*'  Nothing,"  I  replied, "  but  tooth-powder.' 

** Phew!"  and  Peter  whistled—**  Beautifal! 
the  best  of  luck  I  have  a  bottle." 

Up  he  rose,  boiled  for  a  moment  behind  the 
and  speedily  reappeared  with  a  small  phial.    la  it! 
depobited  a  f>}xx>nful  of  my  dentrifice,  filled  it  fnn< 
kettle,  artd  shook  it,  as  ho  said,  "  Secundum 
The  iiifusiim  produced  a  liquid  of  bright  pink, 
an  aromatic  odor:  and  Peter  having  ■ubuliii 
mixture  to  the  double  test  of  uste  and  amelKwv! 
in  his  admiration. 

"  Beautiful ! '  he  exclaimed.    *'  I  have  apanta^ 
ter's  morning  over  the  mortar,  and  not  piodi 
more  palatable  anodyne.     Don't  cut  ]r*^~ni 
bel  the  bottle,  and  then  for  the  flaia.*'    A< 
he  inscribed  upon  a  slip  of  paper,  the  IbltowiBI 
rectiond  for  the  use  of  his  new-invented  juleps  mI 
fixed  them  carefully  to  the  potion.    "  A  feai 
of  this  mixlurr  to  be  taken  etmry  kal/ktmr  iMfil  fit, 
tient  it  relieved — shakutg  the  boUU.    For 
nyr 

It  was  fortunate  for  Peter  that  his 
readiness.    Before  he  had  dealt  a 
tap  at  the  door  announced  the  return 
and  bad  as  Murty 's  first  report  wns, 
let  in  was  infinitely  more  alarming. 

M|Vell— is  she  belter?" 

•'  Better  T'— repeated  the  fosterer,  with  •  wild 

^  ik3R%Ufie,«auipUttB. 
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\y — better !"  returned  the  physician  in  a  tone  of 
i  ihaX  mimicked  Murty'i  like  an  echo. 
irrmh !  she  never  was  bad  till  now."  said  the  fos- 
.  **  Ye  can*t  tell  a  word  she  says,  good  or  bad, 
ihe  ivouldn't  know  her  own  maid  from  the  black 
imer/* 

Ah!  regularly  sewed  up.    Here,"  and  ho  handed 
tfce  botde, "  mind  the  directions ;  can  ye  read  ?" 
If  I  eukX  sure  Biddy  Tool  can." 
Awsy  with  ye  then,  every  moment  ye  lose  may 
iMl ;  bathe  her  feet  and  shake  the  bottle,  and  be 
ye  tell  me  how  she  is— early  in  the  morning." 
ABf  thing  else,  doctor  ?" 

nothing— only  don't  let  her  xet  cold,  if  ye  can 
I  it,  and  now  run,  ye  devil !" 
hrfy  made  his  salaam  and  vanished;  and  soon 
;  Peter  and  I  retired  to  our  respective  cribs. 
iCimee  next  morning,  the  bothered  bat-man  re- 
id  that  his  lady  was  convalescent;  and  after 
kfrat,  the  doctor  departed  to  his  hospital,  and  I 
land  a  garrison  parade. 

I  mj  ntum,  as  captain  of  the  day,  it  was  neces- 
fiiK  nw  to  call  upon  my  commanding  officer,  and 
fdini^  1  repaired  lo  the  wooden  erection,  in 
eh  CaJOMil  Mahooy  had  deposited  his  household 
L  AAar  being  paraded  through  a  sort  of  ante-room, 
nd  the  commander  inditing  an  epistle  upon  a  three 
ad  table,  before  a  por^hole  which  it  was  his  plea- 
tD  call  a  window,  while  divers  cloths  and  cover- 
^•xa  •oapended  fiom  a  line  stretched  across  the 
rtment,  and  excluded  from  the  gaze  of  vulgar  eyes 
» Udf  of  his  love.'*  Tlv  commander  having  duly 
qgind  fat  detaining  me  a  few  moments  while  he 
luded  his  letter,  pointed  to  a  camp-stool — and  I 
li  mymH  and  took  up  the  Kvening  Fust.  But  the 
^apar  was  unheeded— 'Voices  behind  the  curtain 
that  there  were  others  in  the  chamljer  of  state  i 
in  Iha  epeakers  I  easily  recognised  Peter  and  his 
mtt  Mra.  Mahooy,  while  a  feeble  piano  in  a  flat 
I  ihiM  eoDtinued : 

doctor,  I  will  ever  acknowledge  that  under 
I  owe  my  life  to  you.    The  first  spoonful 
p^nUaf,  and  the  second  acted  like  a  charm.'* 
■Mead!     Ha! — hero! — hem!    Allow  me:  pulse 
PUi  kalU  fiBTerish— most  keep  very  quiet" 
*Mt^  dear  Bilr.  Fogarty.  I  must,  you  say,  bo  very 
)M  to  avoid  cold.    No  doubt  the  medicine  I  took 
\mfjbii  with  such  happy  efiect  was  very  powerful  V* 
kMMI  powerful,  madam,"  replied  the  leech,  with 
inhing  effrontery.    *'The  arcana  of  pharraacou- 
iMNild  not  aflbrd  a  more  efibctive  combination." 
'God  l^ss  me!"  ejaculated  the  lady,  «*  but  for  it, 
MU  hfve  been  dead." 

'Aa  Julias  Cssar,  madam,"  responded  the  doctor, 
k  a  ioImmi  cough. 


**  I  have  been  reflecting  on  your  advice,  doctor- 
These  constant  alarms  are  too  much  fur  my  nervous 
sensibility.  Would  yuu  believe  it,  ether  and  a  des- 
sert spoonful  of  brandy  had  no  eflect  upon  me  last 
night!" 

"  Indeed  !~Hem! — hem !" 

"  Ay,  doctor,  you  may  well  shake  your  head,  I 
would  not  fret  the  poor  dear  colonel;  but — " 

**  I  know  your  feelings,  and  they  de  honor  to  your 
heart,  madam." 

'*  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  doctor,  to  leave  Colonel 
Mahony — " 

"  Madam,"  returned  the  false  physician,  "  I  can  ap- 
preciate the  strength  of  your  attachment ;  but  there 
are  other  and  important  considerations:"  and  Peter 
dropped  his  voice  to  a  half-whisper,  that  prevented 
me  from  hearing  any  thing  beyond  detached  words. 
**  Delicate  si timtion— hopes  of  an  honorable  house — 
colonel's  partiality  for  children— native  air — happy  re* 
suit — bark  and  sea  bathing."  And  before  the  com- 
mander had  finished  his  despatch,  the  villain  Peter, 
under  false  hopes,  had  persuaded  the  colonel's  help- 
mate to  bundle  off  to  Clare,  **  by  easy  stages."  Whe- 
ther she  carried  a  bottle  of  the  pink  tincture  in  the 
carriage,  I  forget;  but,  I  presume,  that  she  would 
hardly,  when  there  was  balm  in  Gilead,  depart  with- 
out an  extensive  supply. 

Time  passed — and  four  years  aAer  I  had  left  the 
militia,  and  volunteered  in  the  line,  I  had  occasion  to 
run  up  to  London,  and  there  encountered  my  old  com- 
mander in  the  Strand.  He  was  a  friendly  little  fel- 
low, and  expressed  great  pleasure  at  our  meeting.  1 
remarked  that  he  was  habited  in  deep  mourning :  and 
when  I  inquired  for  Mrs.  Mnhony,  he  sighed  heavi 
shook  his  heatl,  and  informed  me  that  he  had  buried 
her  a  month  before  in  Cheltcnlinm. 

*'  Ah !  my  dear  O'Brien.  It  was  a  black  day  when 
I  wus  persuaded  tn  leave  home.  Fogariy  was  the 
only  man  that  understood  poor  dear  Mrs.  Mlhony's 
constitution.  You  may  remember  when  wo  lay  in 
Leighlinstown  camp,  the  desperate  attack  she  had. 
You  and  Peter  were  hutted  together  at  the  time."  I 
noddod  an  aflirmative.  **  Just  such  another  iit  carried 
her  off  at  Cheltenham.  Had  Peter  Fogartybeen  near 
us,  I  should  iwt  now  be  a  diHconsolate  widower  as  I 
aro,  for  Biddy  Mahony  would  have  been  alive." 

We  dined  together  at  the  Blue  EVists  in  Cork-street 
•'  Sorrow  is  dry,"  and  the  commander  was  in  trouble. 
At  twelve  I  conveyed  him  to  his  lodgings  in  a  hack- 
ney-coach ;  and  on  our  way  home,  as  well  as  I  could 
understand  him—- for  there  was  "  a  ripple"  in  his  deli- 
very— he  did  nothing  but  lament,  in  poor  dear  Mrs. 
Mahony 's  last  atmck.  the  abACUce  of  Peter  and  hi^ 
"*  pink  tincture." 
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REFLECTIONS     OF    A    DEAD     BODY. 


BY        LEIGH        HUNT. 


# 


Scene. — A  femaU  silting  by  a  bed-side,  anximisly  look- 
ing at  the  face  of  her  husband,  just  dead.  The  soul 
within  the  dead  body  soliloquises. 

What  change  it  this !  What  joy !  What  depth  of  rest ! 
What  •uddeniiess  of  withdrawal  from  all  poin 
Into  all  bliaa  ?  into  a  balm  so  perfect 
I  do  not  even  smile !  1  tried  but  now, 
With  that  breath's  end,  to  speak  to  the  dear  face 
That  watches  me — and  lo !  all  in  an  instant, 
Instead  of  toil  and  a  weak,  weltering  tear, 
I  am  all  peace,  all  happiness,  all  power. 
Laid  on  some  throne  in  space— Great  God!     I  am 
dead. 

(A  pause.) 
Dear  God !  thy  love  is  perfect :  thy  truth  known. 

{Another.) 

And  He, — and  they :— How  simple  and  strange !  How 

beautiful! 
But  I  may  whisper  it  not— even  to  thought; 
Lest  strong  imagination,  hearing  it. 
Speak,  and  the  world  be  shaUer'd. 

(Soul  again  pauses.) 

0  balm!  O  bliss!  O  saturating  smile 
Unsmiling !  O  doubt  ended !  certainty 
Begun!  O  will,  faultlen,  yet  all  indulged, 
£ncourag*d  to  be  wilful ; — to  delay 
EveiTits  wings  for  heav'n ;  and  thus  to  rest 

Here,  here,  ev'n  here — *twixi  heaven  and  earth  awhile, 
A-bed  in  the  mom  of  endless  happiness. 

'  I  feel  warm  drops  falling  upon  my  face : 
They  reach  me  through  the  rapture  of  this  cold. 
—My  wile !  my  love ! — 'tis  for  the  best  thou  canst 

Dot 
Know  bow  I  know  thee  weeping,  and  how  fond 
A  luss  meets  thine  in  those  unowning  lips. 
Ah,  truly  was  my  love  what  thou  didst  hope  it. 
And  more;  and  so  was  thino— I  read  it  all — 
And  our  small  feuds  were  but  impatiences 
At  seeing  the  dear  truth  ill  understood. 
Poor  sweet!  thou  blamest  now  thjrself,  and  heapest 
Memory  on  memory  of  iroagin'd  wrong. 
As  I  should  have  done  too^as  all  who  live ; — 
And  yet  I  cannot  pity  thee : — so  well 

1  know  the  end,  and  how  thoul't  smile  hereafter. 

She  speaks  my  name  at  last,  as  though  she  iear*d 
The  terrible,  familiar  sound  :  and  sinks 
In  sobs  upon  my  bosom.    Hold  me  ftst. 
Moid  me  Hut,  aweet,  and  from  the  extreme  grow 
Me,  croeJIy  uomov'd,  and  yet  how  loving  \ 


How  wrong  I  was  to  quarrel  with  poor 
And  how  dear  Francis  mistook  Me .'  That  prii^ 
!  How  without  ground  it  was !  Thoae  ai'gnmai^ 
Which  I  suppos'd  so  final,  oh  how  foolish! 
Yet  gentlest  Death  will  not  permit  rebuke, 
Ev'n  of  one's-self.     They'll  know  all  as  I  know, 
When  they  lie  thus. 


Colder  I  grow  and 
Warmness  and  sense  are  drawing  to  a  point, 
Ere  they  depart, — myself  quitting  myaelil 
The  soul  gathers  its  wings,  upon  the  edge 
Of  the  new  world,  yet  how  assuredly ! 
Oh !  how  in  balm  I  change !  actively  will'd, 
Yet  passive,  quite ;  and  feeling  oppositoa  mimie 
In  exfiuisitcst  peace!    Those  fleshly  clothe^ 
Which  late  1  thought  myself,  lie  more  and  man 
Apart  from  this  warm,  sweet,  retreating  me, 
Who  am  as  a  hand,  withdrawing  from  a  gkrre. 

So  lay  my  mother :  so  my  &lker :  ao 
My  children;  yet  I  pitied  them.    I  wept. 
And  fancied  them  in  graves,  and  call'd  litem  *§ 

O  graves !  O  tears !  O^wladge,  vrSU  ad  til 
And  fear  and  hopes!  what  petty  terma  of  eaitii 
Were  ye !  yet  how  I  lovo  ye,  as  of  earth. 
The  planet's  household  words ;  and  bow 
Till  out  of  these  dear  arms,  th*  immoaanimbla 
Tongue  of  the  all-possessing  smile  otomal! 
Ah,  not  excluding  these,  nor  aught  thnt'a 
Nor  aught  that's  present,  nor  that's  yet  to 
Well  waited  for.    I  would  not  stir  a  finger 
Out  of  this  rest,  to  reassure  all  anguish ; 
Such  warrant  hath  it ;  such  divine  ooqjiiaclait; 
Such  a  charm  binds  it  with  the  needs  of  I 


That  was  my  eldest  boy's— that  kiss.    Aad  tt 
The  baby  with  its  little  unweening  month ; 
And  those — and  those— Dear  hearta!  they  hei 

come. 
And  think  me  dead — me,  who  so  know  I'm  Itiii 
The  vilallest  creature  in  Ibis  fleshly  room. 
1  pari;  and  with  my  spirit's  eyes,  lull  open'd 
Will  look  upon  them. 

(Spirit  parts  from  the  body,  and  kistet  tkem  eB  n 

Patient  be  theae  tean. 
Fresh  heart-dews,  standing  on  theae  * 
Of  souls,  made  of  myself, — made  of 
In  the  half-heavenly  time.    I  qoit  ) 
To  meet  again,  and  will  revisit  soon 
In  many  a  dream,  and  many  a  gentle  l 

And  was  that  me  ?— that  holkyw-^aak'd  pale  iu 
\glaMwf A  ^wiah^Mikma,  warn  withemei;  aam\ 


CHRI 


departare.    And  must  love 
iinfully?  of  stifling  boardt 
face,  and  of  the  irreverent  worm  ? 
ee,  poor  corpie!  To  duat  and  gram, 
nooent  worm,  that  does  its  duty, 
ne  in  changing.     I.  thy  life, 
bird  of  the  bird,  ah  ha! 
>rth  to  heav'n — ah  ha !  ah  ha ! 
e  and  the  eternity ! 
r !  the  measarelcas  conscious  heaven ; 
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'he  endless  possession !  the  sweet,  mad,  fawning  planets. 
Sleeking,  like  necks,  round  the  beatitudes  of  the  ubi- 
quitous 8un>god 
With  bee-music  of  innumerable  organ-thunders. 
And  the  travelling  crowds  this  way,  like  a  life-tern- 

pest, 
With  rapid  angelical  faces,  two  in  one. 
Ah  ha!  ah  ha!  and  the  stillness  beyond  the  .stais— 
My  Friend !  my  Mother ! — I  mingle  through  the  roar. 

(Spirit  tNmisAes.) 


CHRISTMAS. 

ED    TO    THE    PHILADELPHIANS    BY    A    FELLOW-CITIZEN 


time  on  Judea's  plains  :  and  nigh  unto 
ain  shepherds  tended  their  flocks,  and 
rom  the  robber  and  the  beast  of  prey, 
d,  was  the  scene ;  in  the  ibregrouDd 
Ja  of  the  watchers,  and  near  by  on  a 
lay  stretched  out  on  the  green  sward 
Iking  of  and  wondering  at  the  decree 
le  peasants  of  an  obscure  territory,  in  a 
Hild  be  taxed  **  to  make  a  Roman  holi- 
ister  to  the  pleasures  of  the  scorned 

0  the  left  rose  the  hill  tops  that  begirt 
d,  and  nearer  to  the  right  was  the  road 
,e  city  to  Jerusalem.    The  setting  sun 

1  its  rajrs  the  western  horizon,  although 
id  sunk  beneath  the  line  of  vision;  the 
ie  sky  invited  the  eye  to  rest  in  "  lux- 
"  while  afar  off)  rose  the  evening  star, 
I  trembling  head ;  and  around  it,  slowly 
ing,  came  forth  another  and  yet  another 
'  light,"  while  the  moon,  as  if  ambitious 
dowly  swept  on  through  the  still  hea- 
lue  of  pearl,  and  mellowed  by  its  pre- 
!>f  heaven  and  of  earth. 

da  looked  up  and  gazed  upon  the  beauty 
nt ;  often  had  the  same  scene  greeted 
[hat  starry  clime ;  frequently  had  they 
and  talk  of  him 


in  his  hand  these  spacious  orbs, 
em  flaming  thro*  the  dark  profound  ;*' 

^t  there  was  something  that  calmed 
jud  seemed  to  compose  them  into  some 
in  usual. 

h  was  still,  but  knew  not  why  : 
I  waa  listening  unawares !" 

Dly  there  was  a  muliitude  of  the  hea- 
ipg  God,  and  saying, '  Glory  to  God  in 
■  on  earth  peace  and  good  will  to 

the /rsC  Christmas  eve  on  earth! 
the  leader  of  a  long  train  of  days, 
cf  the  afflietiooB  of  pefMcatkm,  the 
laarf,  the  darfcuaai  of  bigotry,  the 


seductions  of  paganism,  and  even  the  eraaive  touch 
of  time,  has  come  down  to  these  oar  times  hallowed 
by  the  hoar  of  centuries,  begirt  with  the  reminiscencea 
of  our  grandsirea,  and  established  as  a  day  when 
throughout  the  broad  realm  of  Christendom,  strifes 
being  buried,  cares  dismissed,  and  joys  predominant, 
old  and  young  shall  meet  around  the  table  crowned 
with  the  fruits  of  heaven's  beneficence,  and  mindful 
of  the  spirit  of  the  angelic  anthem,  wish  each  other— 
as  the  writer  does  his  reader — a  merry  Christmas. 

Those  then  who  "  keep  Christmas,"  not  only  aid  in 
preserving  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  time-hallowed 
festive  days,  but  actually  fulfil  a  positive  Christian 
duty,  one  of  the  few  matters  of  religious  observance, 
concerning  which,  as  the  writer  humbly  opinea,  there 
can  be  no  room  for  cavil  or  dogmatism.  But  we  are 
penning  a  homily  on  a  cheerful  strain,  and  so  proceed 
forthwith  to  change  our  note. 

"  BiBBMDOM  KST**  on  Chriatmas,  which  freely  ren- 
dered into  Saxon,  meaneth  "  drink,"  but  not  **  drunk" 
on  Christmas,  the  day  when  venerable  spinaters  wtS 
hold  their  noses  over  a  glass  of  *^  perfect  love,"  and  quaff 
to  the  memory  of  one  John  Smith,  obiit  anno  etatia 
XXXV— said  spinster  confessing  to  L.    **  Ludkndum 
X8t"  on  Christmas ;  it  is  a  day  when  *<  wee  roaponsi- 
bilitiea"  rejoice  in  **  Christkingle"  vUits,  and  dtop 
the  products  of  vast  stockings  duly  ibrked  ai^O 
chimney  the  preceding  Christmas  eve.  How  the  l 
bodies  hop  about,  and  jump,  and  exult  in  their  trsi 
surea !  How  they  tempt  each  other's  envy  by  displays  of 
'*  horses,"  and  "  whips,"  and  *'  whistles,"  and  **  cornuco- 
pias of  sugar  plums,"  and  "  marbles  and  tops!"  Shades 
of  our  boyhood,  you  come  back  to  us  while  we  write! 
Shall  we  not  recreate  in  the  memory  of  thoae  days, 
when  we  held  Christmas  a  time  delectable  to  dwell 
upon ;  and  as  we  stood  guard  over  the  reBinant  of 
mince  pie — 

**  All  ita  companions  having  faded  and  gone,"-^ 

from  the  depths  of  our  heart  sighed  forth  a  wiah 
**  that  a  Christmas  dinner  came  eoerjf  day."  It  is  a 
period  too  when  "  presents"  are  frequent,  and  Sonve- 
nin  and  Annuala  much  abound ;  when  the  aother 
tendifi  to  her  danghtK  ^  KM|MaM,vite^^«0Baft^ 
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afler  the  donor  has  slept  that  sleep  that  knows  no  wak 
ing.  to  bring  into  the  eye  a  tearful  tribute  to  maternal 
fondness,  and  wring  out  from  the  overcharged  heart  the 
sigh  of  sorrow.  **  Jocandum  est"  on  Christmas ;  a  man 
that  will  not,  on  that  day,  take  and  give  a  joke,  or  laugh 
at  a  merry  tale,  and  let  his  jocular  propensities — if 
it  has  pleased  heaven  to  possess  him — well  out  in 
kindness  towards  his  fellow  creatures,— deserves  to 
be  boarded  with  Dr.  Bran  Bread  Graham,  to  read 
his  book  on  chastity,  and  to  be  dieted  on  white  wine 
vinegar !  Such  as  go  about  on  that  day  with  long 
faces,  and  long  sighs,  and  pursed-up  lips,  and  prome- 
nade into  a  merry  groupe,  like  an  animated  cenotaph, 
should  be  kicked  out  "  extempore ;"  and  this  brings 
us  to  the  pith  and  substance  of  our  present  article — 
the  way  that  Christmas  is  kept  in  Philadelphia,  or 
rather  the  way  it  is  not  kept. 

This  is  a  city  of  Brotherly  Love,  by  name  at  least 
and  of  all  days  in  the  year  for  exhibiting  the  aflection, 
Christmaa  is  the  heat,  and  yet,  "horresco  referens**  yve 
scarcely  heed  it  in  this  city!  'When  this  is  asserted, 
it  is  meant  that  there  is  none  of  that  abandon,  that 
general  and  universal  giving- up  of  aoul  and  body  to 
the  innocent  recreations  of  the  day,  that  ao  much  dis- 
tinguiahes  other  cities  at  home  and  abroad.  True  it 
is  that  the  inatitution  is  rather  of  northern  origin,  and 
that  with  Christmas  comet  the  idea  of  good  fires,  and 
snow  and  ice,  and  bleak  winds,  and  sleighing,  and  red 
noses,  and  cold  toes,  and  the  et  cetera  of  severe  wea- 
ther. Yet  tliere  is  enough  in  the  day,  independent  of 
the  season,  to  rouse  all  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  and 
induce  a  general  visitation ;  in  other  cities,  many  a  hus- 
band remembers  his  Christmas  visit  as  the  era  of  his 
attachment,  and  many  a  quarrel  reconciled,  and  many 
a  friendship  fi)rmed  evince  the  value  of  an  observance 
of  that  day  whose  heavenly  legend  is  "  peace  on  earth.*' 
This  matter  must  be  altered  among  us  Philadelphians. 
Last  year,  some  of  our  **  quality," — **  lucus  a  non  luccn- 
do'* — teased  up  their  noses,  and  refused  to  open  their 
doors.  **  My  carpets  shall  not  be  dirtied,"  said  a  par- 
venu to  the  writer ;  "  And  mine  shall"  said  a  lady  in 
reply — ah!  that  lady!  some  other  time,  we  may  per- 
haps, brighten  a  page  with  her  virtues.  **  Mine  shall ; 
'"'ing  in  your  friends,  and  we  will  keep  open  house, 

'at  the  girls  stay  at  home,  ond  the  beaux  do  the 
ag."    Other  ladies  followed  her  example,  and 

.'Ugh  the  Brussels  and  the  Wiltons  suflered,  by  so 
.ch  did  the  value  of  those  who  owned  them  rise ;  a 
beginning  was  made  then,  let  us  follow  it  up,  until  in 
this  city,  Christmas  comos  as  it  does  in  other  climes 
and  places, "  a  thing  to  bless,"  a  time  when  the  chink 
of  money  is  drowned  in  the  hum  of  welcome,  when 
pelf  is  laid  up,  and  generosity  comes  forth ;  when  the 
houseless  and  forlorn  can  count  on  something  else  than 
a  slam  of  the  house  door,  and  when  those  on  whom 
the  horn  of  plenty  has  shed  its  contents,  shall  not  for- 
get that  the  advent  was  a  gift  of  Grod  to  man.  Yes, 
there  is  a  value  in  the  day  we  write  of,  if  it  were  only 
to  check  our  natioirin  its  -mad  race  after  gain.  We 
are  putting  out  one  after  the  other,  thoae  festive  firea 
which  should  bum  on  the  altar  of  memory;  we  are 
absorbing  yearly  into  the  vortex  of  busineas,  those  daya 
wbicb  thould  he  nationally  devoted  to  keeinng  up  the 
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ollections  of  the  past,  ibr  a  r«(joiciBg 
pitch  of  moral  sublimity  seldom  reached.  Ii 
incessant  hurry  after  rolling  dollars  we  ibifetG< 
Man,  and  sail  down  life's  current,  without  plnel 
flower  from  the  bank,  or  catting  a  chaplet  on  the  v 

And  now,  kind  reader,  what  say  jaa  ?  **  Wi 
keep  Christmas  ?"  Yes,  you  will ! — then  to  yp 
send  this  hymn,  not  our  own,  for  no  PaioatM 
did  we  ever  take,  but  culled  from, "  Ebooy"  thaff 
ings  of  some  mighty  lyre,  whose  potent  maMi 
fraught  with  the  glories  of  his  theme,  hea  brol 
into  a  measure,  that  bids  the  blood  check  in  iti  c 
and  transports  the  inwrapt  aoul  to  the  ancient  I 

**  In  the  solemn  midnight,  centoriea  ago." 

A. 
It  was  a  calm  and  silent  night ; 

Seven  hundred  years  and  fifty-three 
Had  Rome  been  growing  up  to  might. 

And  now  was  queen  of  land  and  aea ! 
No  aound  was  heard  of  clashing  wan: 

Peace  brooded  o*er  the  hush'd  domuni 
Apollo,  Pallet,  Jove  and  Man, 
Held  ipditturb'd  their  ancient  reign- 
In  the  solemn  midnight,  centaiiea  efo! 

Twat  in  the  calm  and  silent  night ! 

The  senator  of  haughty  Rome 
Impatient  urg'd  his  chariot's  flight 

From  lordly  revel,  rolling  home ! 
Triumphant  arches  gleaming  swell 

His  breast,  with  thoughts  of  boondleai  aw 
What  reck'd  the  Roman  what  befel 

A  paltry  province  far  away, 

In  ilie  solemn  midnight,  centuriea  ago ! 

Within  that  province,  far  away, 

Went  plodding  home,  a  weary  boor; 
A  streak  of  light  before  him  lay, 

Fairn  through  a  half-shut  stable  door. 
Across  his  path.    He  pass'd,  ibr  naught 

Told  what  was  going  on  within. 
How  keen  the  stars,  his  only  thought. 

The  air  how  calm,  and  cold  and  thin. 
In  the  solemn  midnight,  centuriea  ago! 

Oh,  strange  iiidiflerence !  low  and  high 

Drowsed  o'er  common  joys  and  caret ; 
The  earth  was  still— 6Mf  knew  not  why. 

The  world  was  listening — unawares! 
How  calm  a  moment  may  precede 

One  that  shall  thrill  the  world  forever ! 
To  that  still  moment  iK>ne  would  heed 

Man's  doom  was  link'd,  no  more  to  8eve^ 
la  the  solemn  midnight,  centuries  ago! 

It  is  the  calm  and  solemn  night ! 

A  thousand  bells  ring  out,  and  throw  ^ 
Their  joyous  pealt  around,  and  tmite  ■. 

The  darkness— charm'd  and  holy  mtml .'.  i 
The  night,  that  ent  no  name  had  won^^,,j 

Henceforth  a  happy  name  it  giTen; 
For  in  that  ttable  lay,  new  bon. 

The  peaceful  Prince  of  Eerth  and  Hasva 
In  the  tolemn  midni^f  cmtKom  sfBl 
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A      ROAD-SIDE      MARVEL. 

BY      WM.      r..     BURTON*. 


The  ffjilowing  sketch  wm  penne<l  several  yean  since,  but  never  printed.  I  have  lately  introduced  the 
iMtjor  portion  of  the  ineideuts  into  a  farce,  which  has  been  acted  a  considerable  numl)ort if  nights.  I  mention 
Ail  circuiDfltance  to  obviate  the  chance  of  an  accumtion  of  plagiarism,  even  from  myself.  W-  E.  B. 


One  rainy  evening,  in  the  month  of  November,  not 
vany  year*  ego,  a  stage  coach,  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
borwa.  was  slowly  wending  its  way  along  a  narrow 
hae  that  threaded  the  borders  of  the  feriiiy  counties 
of  old  England.    The  wind  blew  coldly,  and  in  fitful 
gotta,  from  the  fog-covered  swam  pa  and  dyke-bound 
■anhea  that  extended  on  either  side  of  the  roadway ; 
pools  of  water  filled  the  ruts  and  hollow  places  of  the 
hoe,  through  which  the  horses  tramped  with  lazy  but 
conBtani  splash,  nor  heeded  the  persuasions  of  the  whip 
and  voice  of  the  driver,  who  could  scarcely  perceive 
the  hangii^ears  of  his  Rosinantes  through  the  steamy 
doad  that  rose  from  their  well-soaked  hides.    The 
darkness  of  night  was  fast  approaching ;  it  was  im- 
possible to  say  that "  the  sun  had  set,"  because  ho 
litd  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  his  appear- 
ance daring  the  whole  of  the  day.    The  wind  seemed 
endued  with  fresh  vigor,  and  rattled  the  window  panes 
of  the  old  roach,  as  if  determined  to  crack  a  joke  at 
their  expense,  and  see  \iho  were  tho  inmates  of  the 
I  crazy  and  old  fashioned  "  leathern  conveniency.*' 
I     This  cumbrous  vehicle  travelled  three  times  a  week 
I  fiom  an  obscure  country  town  in  the  lieort  of  tlie 
I  Bedfbid   Level,  to  an  humble  hostel rie,  or  hedge  ale- 
boose,  by  the  side  of  the  London  road ;  thus  aflbrding 
ttie  Fen  Farmers  a  means  of  communication  with  the 
different  vehicles  that  journeyed  between  the  great 
awtropolis  and  the  many  wealthy  cities  that  stud  the 
MStem  counties. 

The  driver  of  this  forlorn  "sel'Oul"  was  a  different 
being  to  the  aristocratic  whips  of  the  swell  drags  upon 
the  London  stages — he  was  a  strange   mixture  of 
i  cockney  and  clown;  with  a  confused  idea  of  ihc  dig- 
aity  of  his  situation,  with  which  he  endeavored  to  im- 
ihe  few  passengers  who  were  compelled  to  place 
Ives  under  his  guidance. 
**  I'm  rayther  dubus  as  to  vclhcr  the  vater  of  the 
next  ran,  as  ve*re  to  cross  in  two  minits,  is  liigh  enough 
to  vet  the  legs  of  the  insiders,  or  vcther  it  bea'nt. 
This  here  rain  rises  the  rumi  like  vinkin — von  time 
yoo're  all  right,  and  the  next  you're  more  t'other, — 
ond  TorBer,  too.*' 

This  nmark  was  addressed  to  his  companion  on 
the  box  seat  a  young  man  enveloped  in  a  large  cloth 
dosk  urilfa  an  India  robber  cape. 

**  An  tbeie  not  water-marks  or  depth-guaget  fixed 
by  fbe  aide  of  these  brooks  or  runs  that  cross  the 
roods  r'  inquired  the  traveller. 

■  Vy,  dicre  be,  and  there  be'ant—- but  vere's  the 
OM  CD  'OB  in  a  dark  night->-except,  indeed,  rhe  prop- 


perrioters  vos  to  contract  viih  a  large  allowance  of 
Vill-o*-the-Vi8ps  and  Jacky  Lanterns,  to  dance  about 
there,  and  *luminate  the  hatmospherc  of  the  writing 
postesses." 
"  Any  lives  ever  lost  in  crotising  these  runs  ?*' 
"  Not  often.    Ve  loses  a  hodd  'un  now  and  then — 
and  lastvinter  I  capsized  the  concern  in  a  unaccount- 
able deep  hole,  and  nearly  drownded  the  whole  hi- 
ling ; — *tvor  all  their  faults — they  kept  a  quarrelling 
vich  vos  to  crawl  out  o*  tho  vinder  first  The  near  mare 
here  be'ant  got  rid  on  her  cough  yet,  vot  she  cotch 
that  night,  poor  cretur,  and  Mrs.  Scouse,  the  butcher's 
wife  o*  Bilston  Gap,  contracted  a  uncommon  strong 
hagucy,  vith  a  small  trifle  o'  rumatis!     Vm  never 
afeerd,  and  yet  I  never  looks  arter  no  guide-postesses. 
If  tho  vater  comes  up  to  my  feet,  vy  I  knows  that  it 
aint  more  than  over  the  knees  o'  them  inside,  and 
that's  nothing,  perwising  you're   used  to  it.     If  it's 
deeper  nor  that,  \'y  vo  ilaits  or  capsizes,  and  the  postes 
can't  tell  us  no  more,  wiih  all  their  figuring.    That 
vor  a  sensible  'xcriptinn  ns  vos  clapped  on  a  post  near 
the  Ling  Cut  dcmn  Tatlling  Manh,  'Don't  chks  ven 
the  vater's  over  this  here  board.'  Pcrwising  a  stranger 
as  had  never  croosed  afore,  vos  lo  come  along — vy,  in 
course,  he  couldn't  see  the  tx)ard   if  tho  vater  vos 
over  it ;  in  he  goes,  souse — *  Dab,  says  Daniel.'  and 
vherc  is  he  7  He'd  a  been  all  right,  you  sec,  if  thcre'd 
been  no  board,  as  there  ought  \o  have  been,  'cos  then 
you're  obligated  to  look  out  for  squalls.     My  eye ! 
how  this  vind  vhistles  into  you.     I   vondcr  how  tho 
old  chap  in  the  big  boots  likes  it  ? — he's  got  it  all  to 
hintfcclf  there  behind." 

At  the  back  part  of  the  stage  sat  a  human  being, 
the  only  outside  passenger,  cxce[i(ing  the  smart  travel-  - 
ler  beside  ihe  driver. 

The  gentleman  in  the  dickey  was  well  wrapjKjd 
up.  ond  might  havo  been  taken  for  a  piece  of  still 
life,  but  for  his  occasional  fight:)  V'ith  tho  weather, 
wherein  he  wielded  a  small  silk  umbrella  with  much 
dexterity,  and  poked  it  from  sido  to  side,  in  (he  very 
face  of  the  wind,  as  the  eddying  pcjwers  of  the  marsh 
gupts  drove  the  rain  in  his  face.  He  had  evidently 
travelled  far.  for  his  garments  were  soiled  and  road- 
stained  ;  and,  during  occasional  lulls  in  the  storm,  the 
nods  and  bobs  of  his  noddle  evinced  the  force  of 
"  gentle  sleep." 

The  run  was  safely  crossed,  a  few  more  miles  were 
crawled  over,  and  the  "  Slow  and  Dirty,"  as  it  was 
caBed  by  the  regular  whi(is,  dre^'  m^  «X  '\\«  ^«5»  ^^ 
dettination.  '•TheB\ueL\orf'  -ww  WV*  ti^  w^xA-x^Xa 
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wi'  thee — mmio  wonm  by  sticking  red  hot  poker  into 
un,  wi'  a  leeil^  ginger  and  a  hegg." 
"  Thee'^t  gotten  a  tidyish  load,  Measter  Stodd,"  mA 


road-vide  hotels ;  the  }xirlur  was  dark  and  comforllesii. 
the  bar  dirty,  and  redolent  of  rhoette  and  j>orlcr — the 
landlord  was  sleek- headed,  beer-vi«ogod,  and  pot-bel- 
lied ;  and  the  ftii  landlady  rejoiced  in  a  showy  head-  |  Charley.  *'  Three  inui(!efl,  vnn  on  the  boi.  ind  vm 
dress,  and  a  gaudy  gown.  The  waiters  looked  like  :  in  the  dicky."  The  chilly  osiler  ungeared  iheibiw* 
discarded  nicniber«  of  the  j^wcU  mob,  or  the  walking    incf  bensis.  and  led  Them  to   the  stable     The  drinr 


gentlemen  of  a  country  coinjiany  of  comedians  ;  the 


iinlaRlened  the  cuficli  door  to  let  out  his  insideiK^B 


chambermaids,  if  **  about  their  work,"  were  the  im-    old  genilemari  ami   two  middle-aged  ladies  tmnpi 


personations  of  scullions'  joiirncy women,  and  if 
*'  dressed."  they  resembled  sailor;!*  iadies  on  a  t>prce. 
This  dchcripiion  will  serve  for  all  road-side  inns  not 
in  the  immediate  neighborho«Kl  of  a  town— expe- 
rienced iravellim  never  think  of  stopping  at  these 
liouses,  even  for  a  nighl,  unless  compelled  by  fortui- 
tous events  ;  this  is  perfectly  understood,  and  e\ery 
member  of  the  establishment  considers  civility  on  un- 
profitable commodity,  and  makes  the  rooet  of  the 
few  chances  ihruwn  in  his  way.  And  yet,  there 
are  persons  who  prefer  encountering  the  bad  fare  and 
wone  attendance  that  is  ever  to  be  met  with  at  these 
"  refuges  for  the  destitute,**  from  a  dread  of  the  high 
charges  at  the  respectable  hotels  in  the  line  of  travel, 
where  they  are  certain  tu  meet  with  every  poMible 
comfort  and  attention,  and  generally  at  a  less  expense. 

The  house  in  question,  *'  The  Blue  Lion,'*  stood  most 
desirably  at  the  comer  of  the  great  road  between  Lon- 
don and  Norwich,  and  the  cross-way  to  the  towns  of 
the  Fen  district— opposite  which,  another  road  led  by 
the  borders  of  the  agricultural  county  of  Sufiblk  to 
the  heart  of  Es^^ex,  fumous  fur  its  calves.  There  was 
not  another  house,  public  or  private,  within  a  mile; 
but  several  cnus-country  stages  slopped  at  the  inn 
door;  the  Norwich  night-coach  called  there  for  way- 
passengers .  and  the  royal  mail  occasionally  watered  its 
horses  at  the  capacious  trough  beneath  the  sign-post. 
The  ostler,  Chilly  Charley,  so  called  from  his  perpetual 
ague,  was  a  gentleman  of  large  connexions  among  the 
waggoners  and  teamsters;  a  crowd  of  these  gentry 
were  generally  circled  round  "  The  Tap,"  while  their 
horses  were  regaling  themselves  over  some  *'  green 
meat**  from  the  Fens,  or  a  sprinkle  of  upland  hay, 
which  the  industrious  Charley  had  stolen  from  the 
toil  of  an  unconscious  wagon. 

"  Now,  then,  here  you  are,**  said  the  stage  driver, 
oa  he  pulled  up  at  the  door  of"  The  Blue  Lion."  The 
young  gentleman  on  the  box  quickly  descended,  and 
giving  the  coachman  his  customary  fee,  entered  the 
house.  Chilly  Charley  forsook  the  side  of  the  blazing 
fire  in  the  tap  room,  and  braved  the  rain  and  fog  for 
the  sake  of  a  minute's  chatter  with  his  friend  the 
driver.  If  any  philanthropic  being  had  remonstrated 
with  the  shivering  ostler  for  thus  exposing  himself,  his 
answer  would  most  likely  have  been — "Oive  had  this 
•gnejr  vor  better  nor  noine  year — ond  if  oi  wur  to 
get  ofaul  on  hira  noow,  oi  shu*ddent  bo  happy  wi'out 
my  shakeo.  Gin  won't  touch  'un,  nor  doctor's  stuff 
neither,  nor  beer,  nor  nothing.  The  sun  keamt  dry 
*iin  up,  nor  rain  kearnt  driv  *un  in.  Oi  drinks  cold 
gin  and  water  without  sugar  when  the  vever's  ihick- 
iih,  and  I  loikes  mm,  hot,  with  sugar,  and  meade  pret- 
ty stiffish,  when  oi  be  a  wobbling  wi'  shakei — so,  as 
oi  beaot  veverish  now,  and  sheant  shake  vor  a  mal|nr 
#'  woar  hoatB,  oi'll  Ceake  a  bite  out  o'  a  ipoiat  o* 


from  the  vrliirlc,  and  stepped  quickly  into  the  hoHe. 
followeil  by  the  driver.  "  Coachman,  sir,'*  saidSmM, 
touching  hi^  hat — tiie  old  gentleman  undentood  In, 
and  gave  him  hnlf  a  crown.  The  occupier  of  the b« 
Feat  had  tip[>ed  him  a  shilling.  "  Vnn  more  to  cone." 
said  ihe  driver:  "  vhere's  the  man  in  the  big  luoar 

The  pcrM»ii  in  question  had  crawled  down  fm 
the  dickey  of  ihe  stage,  and  de|Kk»ited  his  satonied 
carcaxo  by  the  i*ide  of  a  roaring  fire  in  the  kitrbcii 
The  wet  fell  in  little  streams fn>m  his  oil-skin  hai,Md 
travelled  over  the  red  pimples  on  his  blue  nose,  or  don 
the  seams  and  wrinkles  of  his  yellow  cheeks,  raid- 
ing the  warmth  of  the  fire  pretty  grateful,  be 
menced  removing  his  travelling  costume — the  hit 
swung  dry,  and  placed  upon  a  peg ;  a  welUotked 
sack  was  removed  from  his  shoulders— he  had  bur 
rowed  it  from  the  driver,  when  the  rain  began  to  pot- 
trate  his  threadbare  camlet  cloak.  This  precious artidi 
was  also  removed,  and  hung  over  the  back  of  a  daii 
that  was  placed  before  the  fire.  A  rusty  brown  cotf. 
of  atitique  cut,  filled  rlofely  to  a  limg  ungainly  b*)df; 
a  pair  of  grcnt^y  calMgafikinf.  which  had  om-e  bscB 
gray,  ran  doiMi  into  the  capacious  jaws  of  a  long  sad 
large  |;air  of  ruhty  boots;  these  noticeable  articha 
fntm  their  make,  must  once  have  cased  the  nether  ex- 
tremiiies  of  a  horseman  in  Rupert's  troop,  or  have  da 
feniled  the  pedal  iiies  of  H>mc  old  smuggler  for  maa) 
a  long  year.  Their  gaping  mouths  bad  received  dM 
many  drippings  from  the  well'Soaked  hat  and  cloak 
and  as  the  stranger  stumped  about  in  his  boots,  th 
sound  of  the  water  splashing  up  and  down  was  pUi 
ly  heard — "  all  squashy  and  slushy*'  as  Chilly  Chub] 
truly  olnerved. 

The  man  in  the  big  boots  was  about  fSfly  yeano 
age;  his  face  was  long  and  thin,  and  his  person  seeaei 
the  perfection  of  tenuity — "  a  vuine  size  to  go  adom 
the  insoide  of  a  pump."  as  ihe  agueish  ostler  said  k 
the  chambermaid.  A  pair  of  small  gray  eyes  twinklei 
in  their  deep-vet  sockets ;  a  few  lank  hairs  escapei 
fr(»m  benealh  a  dirty  Welch  wig,  and  a  pair  of  huf* 
flabby  \i[m  Inpped  over  the  discoloretl  teeth.  He  A 
down  in  the  i-orner  of  the  wide  chimney,  and  hcli 
forth  a  pair  of  large  and  skinny  hands  to  experience  ibi 
effects  of  the  cheerful  blaze. 

**  Coachman,  nir,"  said  Stodd.  with  the  custooar 
salute. 

The  man  in  the  big  boots  turned  his  cold  grey  ajfC 
upon  the  driver,  and  said,  with  aome  asperity,  *'l^ 
my  fare  at  the  booking  office." 

«'  Veil,  I  knows  that — ^remember  the  ooschmuh-il' 
a  regglor  thing." 

"  I  never  give  to  aervanfa  who  are  paid  for  daiM 
their  duty,*'  nid  the  man  in  the  big  boon. 

Siobbi  retreated,  and  Tented  hii  indignaikn  kM 
(in  the  yard — talked  of  the  disgrace  of  dnggSof  ^ 
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fluck  at  the  man  in  the  big  boots  about  the  country, 
Ukl  ooncloded  hit  oration  by  deciriog  Chilly  Charley 
to  charge  the  stingy  passenger  half  a  crown  for  the 
mrisge  of  his  luggage.  Charley  made  the  atteropr, 
hot  failed  to  eitract  the  precious  metal  from  the  pock- 
fk  ef  the  traveller — his  luggnge  consisted  of  a  small 
in  in  a  carpet  bag,  and  as  he  had  never  put  it  off  hiH 
hp,  there  conld  be  no  charge  for  its  carriage. 

"What  lime  does  the  I»ndon  coach  pass  here  in 
te  night,  my  pretty  dear  T*  said  the  man  in  the  big 
boots  to  the  maid  of  the  inn.  who  had  just  entered  the 
kilehen  for  an  eitra  candle.  The  girl  turned  her  head  at 
At  end  of  the  speech,  but  when  she  saw  the  shrivel* 
lid  article  it  procpe<Ied  fnim,  her  smile  turned  into  a 
•Bser,  and  she  muttered  something  about  twelve 
•'dock. 

**  And  it  ih  now  eight — four  hours  to  kill,  eh  7  I 
feel  hungry  and  sleepy  ;  no  wonder,  when  Tve  had 
90  dinner,  and  have  been  riding  all  the  night  I  made 
a  good  breakfast  this  rooming,  though  ;  I  determined 
to  have  enough  ibr  the  eighteen  pence  they  charged 
na.  What  eitortion!  however,  by  not  eating  any 
^ami,  I  have  nmde  it  pretty  much  the  same ;  nay,  I 
think  I  can  afibrd  to  treat  myself  with  a  snack  now, 
tat  1  shan't  reach  London  till  a  late  hour  for  break- 

iMt" 

The  waiter,  a  tall,  cadaverous,  frightened-looking 
WMch,  sneaked  into  the  kitchen  to  warm  his  thin 
kgib  which  were  frozen  while  running  up  and  down 
Iha  crid  passage  between  the  parlors  and  the  bar. 

*  Cta  I  have  a  littlo  bread  and  cheese  fur  supper, 
Alitor  r  said  the  traveller. 

"CMainly,  sir.  Won't  you  walk  into  the  parlor? 
Nka  hit  of  cold  beef  and  pickles—  Welsh  rabbit— cold 
famit  and  ham — *' 

"No,  no,  no.  Merely  a  snack,  that's  all.  A  small 
foU  of  bread  and  a  pennyworth  of  cheese — and  d'ye 
Wv,  bring  me  half  a  pint  of  porter,  and  be  partieu* 
]■  that  the  roll  haa  not  been  picked  by  any  of  the 
boyi." 

The  man  stared,  and  without  condescending  to  an- 
•fftr,  lold  Charley  to  take  in  the  articles  to  tlie  man 
iitbs  big  boots.  **Oi  'zpose  thee'd  loike  they  ould 
Wmi  cleaned  up,  eh  V*  said  Charley.  The  man  de- 
^Md.  Charley  seemed  to  claim  the  job  as  his  per- 
^nite.  **  Let  them  be,"  said  the  man ;  '*  fetch  a  salt- 
cdlv,  and  see  if  you  can't  borrow  me  a  cucumber 
«ID  onion." 

Charley  was  about  to  utter  some  strange  reply, 
*hen  the  mistress  of  the  inn  entered  the  kitchen  for 
ths  purpose  of  broiling  a  chicken  for  the  supper  of 
Ktos  folks  in  the  parlors.  She  ordered  the  osilcr  to 
I'M  OQt,  and  after  staring  rudely  at  the  stranger  in  the 
^kuBiMy  comer,  began  her  culinary  operations. 

The  man  in  the  big  boots,  busily  employed  over  his 
*>Mek"  of  bread  and  cheese,  snifled  the  fragrance  of 
^  |rill»  and  the  waters  of  oovetousneas  trickled  from 
^  nvMit  of  his  mouth. 

"  ITas  ara  wailing  Ibr  the  London  coach,  sir,  I  be- 
"'**^''  said  tbm  landlady,  rather  ooolly,  as  she  hung 
•nr  ifat  big  firt. 

"  l^H^  ■•'«■.  Were  yon  •¥«  in  London  T  do  you 
tto  hmm  of  Tadlmg  Mad  TibbitiM,  needle 


I  makers,  Whitechapel  7  1  am  Tibbiits,  ma'am.  We're 
<  a  largo  firm,  and  do  a  deal  of  business  in  the  nine- 
timci'-pulished,  patent-pointed,  never-rusting,  steel-bar 
needles,  with  flat  headfi,  and  warranted  not  to  cut  in 
ib<»  eye.  Our  traveller  and  collector  used  to  charge 
u»  a  guinea  a  day  for  travelling  expenses,  beside  hia 
snlury — an  alarming  onilay.  indeed.  I  am  now  doing 
our  own  travelling  fur  orders,  and  collecting,  and  I 
can  do  it  for  three  shillings  a  day  beside  coach  fare. 
By  the  way,  let  mo  pay  you  my  little  bill — ^you  may 
not  be  here  when  the  coarh  comes  up.  Brearl,  a  pen- 
ny— rather  frtale  roll  that.  Cheese,  a  penny — Sufiblk 
bang,  hard  enough  to  sole  a  boor.  Porter,  a  penny- 
sou  ritfh.  Three-pence,  ma'am.  There's  six-pence— 
I'll  trouble  you  for  three-pence  out" 

The  landlady  took  the  small  silver  coin,  snatched 
up  her  dish  of  chicken,  and  quitted  the  room  in  a 
linff.  "  Jenny,  take  these  coppers  into  the  kitchen,  for 
the  man  in  the  big  boots."  The  traveller  lifted 
up  the  frying-pan.  in  which  the  fowls  had  been  scorch- 
ed brown,  and  dipping  a  piece  of  his  penny  roll  in 
the  remainder  gravy,  devoured  it  with  excessive  re- 
lifih.  A  portion  of  his  cheese  remained  upon  his 
plate ;  he  wrapped  it  up,  with  the  crust  of  his  roIU 
in  an  old  letter,  and  consigned  the  parcel  to  his  coat 
pocket.  The  girl  came  in  with  his  small  change  ; 
she  expected  that  he  would  tell  her  to  keep  it,  but  the 
pennies  were  carefully  consigned  to  his  fob. 

The  msn  yawned  frequently ;  he  had  been  up  all 
the  previoun  night,  and  the  hot  fire  rendered  him 
drowsy.  In  a  few  minutes,  he  was  fast  asleep.  The 
girl  roused  him  up — '*  You  cannot  sleep  here,  sir — yon 
aro  in  our  way." 

"Yaw!  1  am  quite  overcome;  and  there's  three 
hours  and  a  half  to  fill  up  yet  I  shall  never  keep 
awake." 

*'  Shall  1  order  you  a  bed,  sir  V* 

'*  How  much  do  you  charge  t" 

**  Two  shillings,  sir." 

"  Horrible !  1  don't  mean  the  besl  bed— or  even 
the  second  best — any  bed  will  do  for  me." 

'*  AH  our  beds  are  two  shillings,  sir." 

"  What  extortion !  I  merely  want  to  snooze  for 
about  half  an  liour  or  so— you  would  not  charge  two 
shillings  for  half  an  hour,  would  you  ?" 

••  Yes,  sir." 

"  What !  four  shillings  an  hour  for  snoring  7  why, 
it's  a  prime  minister's  wages !  no  wonder  the  collec- 
tor spent  his  guinea  a  day." 

The  girl  retired,  and  the  old  needle-maker  sat  by 
(he  fire,  and  saw  faces,  and  houses,  and  little  children, 
in  the  outlines  of  the  burning  coals.  Frequent  yawna 
interrupted  his  cogitations — in  fact,  he  found  it  difil- 
cuk  to  keep  his  mouth  shut  or  his  eyes  open.  But 
his  aversion  to  part  with  his  dear  money, -prohibited 
the  idea  of  paying  the  full  price  for  a  bad;  when  he 
was  only  able  to  enjoy  half  the  usual  time  devoted  to 
a  night's  sleep.  By  way  of  enlivening  himself,  he 
took  out  his  order-book  and  journal ;  but  the  evidenoee 
which  they  affi)rded  of  the  failure  of  his  mission,  made 
his  face  longer,  and  hii  yawna  more  frequent  "  No 
fresh  orders — no  money.  Jonea  OhA  o\4  Vca^fk^ct^ 
ondeieelling  ua  all  wei  tht  twaxitrf-— 'ftiwwtJmXsAv 
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•d^Smiih's  Mwed  up.  Pleamnt  news  fur  my  part- 
ner—our Block  ■ticks  on  hand,  yaw— «w !  itow  sleepy 
I  am — if  I  yawn  so,  I  shall  have  a  bck-jaw — aw — aw. 
I  must  go  to  bed.  They  seem  pretty  quiet;  I'll 
aneak  up  these  back  stairs,  and  hunt  about  for  a  sofa 
or  a  servant's  bed  in  a  garret — or  any  thing  where 
I  can  lay  down  and  steal  a  anooxe,  without  being 
compelled  to  pay  such  a  ruination  sum.  I  shall  hear 
the  horn  when  the  coach  cornea,  I  dare  say — ^yaw— 
aw— aw."  Stealing  a  candle  from  the  table,  he 
aneaked  up  stairs  into  a  larg«  diamal  room  over  the 
kitchen,  and  quietly  took  posaeaaion  of  a  small  truck  bed 
that  stood  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  Bis  boots  and 
coat,  the  only  articles  of  dresa  that  he  dofied  fur  the 
occasion,  were  placed  within  reach ;  and  the  candle 
was  kept  alight,  aa  he  wis  afraid  of  ghoits,  and,  as 
ke  observed,  in  such  an  old  honae,  it  was  not  unlikely 
but  that  he  might  see  soaaethkig  in  the  dark. 

Leaving  Mr.  Tobias  Tibbilla  to  the  enjoyment  of 
hia  stolen  nap— n  nap,  alas !  how  soon  to  be  broken — we 
nost  turn  our  attention  to  the  parlors  of  the  inn,  and 
narrate  a  few  circamstaneaa  connected  with  the  oc- 
capanta  thereof^the  only  occupants  of  the  Blae  Lion, 
excepting  the  man  in  the  big  boots,  and  the  landlord 
and  his  fiunily ;  for  the  gentleman  in  the  roquelaire, 
who  had  shared  the  box  seat  of  the  **  slow  and  dirty" 
wiih  the  driver  Stobbs,  was  in  tiatu  pupiOari  at  Trin. 
Coll.  Cam.,  and  having  been  ventenced  to  a  few 
months'  rustication  for  a  row  at  Barnwell,  was  wend- 
ing his  way  home.  Hia  venerable  father,  a  country 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  deapatched  his  carriage 
and  the  long-tailed  horses  to  the  Blue  Lion  Inn,  for  the 
accommodation  of  his  house's  hope,  under  the  charge 
of  a  powdered-headed  butler  in  a  tight  suit  of  black ;  the 
iaithful  domestic  was  standing  ancovered  in  the  rain, 
holding  the  carriage  door  in  his  right  hand,  when  his 
young  master,  a  *'  regular  varmint"  man,  as  they  say 
at  college,  jumped  up  the  ateps,  and  flopped  his  soaked 
body  on  the  rich  seats  of  the  well  appointed  coach. 
"  You  can't  come  in  here,  Saker,  for  I  want  to  put  my 
feet  up  on  the  opposite  seat;  jump  up  with  Sam 
coachman,  or  hang  on  behind.  Shot  the  door,  and  be 
d        d  to  you,  for  the  rain  drives  into  the  coach,  and 


I'm  wet  enough  already." 

Stobb's  **  insides"  had  engaged  a  post-chase  from 
mine  host  of  the  Cerulean  Leo,  and  a  couple  of  spavin- 
ed hacks  had  trolled  them  off  down  the  Essex  road. 
Stobbs,  afier  seeing  that  Chilly  Charley  had  attended 
to  his  cattle,  swalluwed  a  goose's  leg,  half  of  a  rabbit 
pie,  and  a  platefuU  of  cold  potatoes.  He  washed 
down  his  repast  with  a  quart  of  Cambridge  ale,  and 
retired  to  his  bed  in  the  loft  over  his  horses*  stable. 

In  the  back  parlor,  an  elderly  gentleman  with  a 
pleaaftBt  rotundity  of  face  and  figure,  was  talking  se- 
riously to^^  pretty  hoydenisb-looking  lady  of  petite 
frame  and  juvenile  appearance.  A  young  man,  very 
decidedly  cockneyish  in  hia  looks,  was  reclining  upon 
a  sofa,  and  wondering  why  the  aupper  was  not  ready. 
A  couple  of  wax  candles,  an  expensive  luxury  at  the 
Blue  Lion,  dimly  shadowed  forth  the  aiie  of  the  cold 
and  cheerleas  room.  In  the  ftont  parlor, "  a  robus- 
tious perriwig-pated  fellow"  ant  fronting  the  firo-place,; 
with  m  fiM  lodged  opoa  each  hob;  «*  Um  kllw  «»i oA Vuvuttad % 


a  sea-coal  fire"  gleamed  from  between  the  biii 
glass  of  hot  brandy-and-water  steamed  on  the  mai 
piece,  and  as  the  gentleman  puflfiMi  out  the  aiom 
clouds  of  smoke  that  he  had  sucked  from  a  w«M 
Havana,  a  smile  of  strange  and  doubtful  DcaD 
played  upon  his  capacious  mouth,  and  raised  tla  ( 
ners  of  his  fine  moustache.  Having  thus  msoiia 
the  situation  of  the  parlor  occupanta  to  our  raadu^ 
must  now  beg  leave  to  introduce  them  in  due  ta 

Virginius  Fitzdoo,  Esq.,  the  gentleman  wiik 
mouatache,  and  the  hot  grog,  and  the  cigar,  had  1 
been  **  a  man  about  town ;"  but  having  been  deist 
in  various  acts  of  petty  roguery,  he  was  disoardsd 
his  acquaintances,  and  supported  himself  lor  a 
time  by  picking  up  little  pigeons  that  had  uai 
sciously  gone  astray.  Business  grew  dull^the  b 
were  scarce — and  Mr.  Fiixdoo  resolved  to  turn  m 
master,  and  instruct  the  human  mind  in  a  tnon  pi 
ing  version  of  flats  and  sharpa.  He  had  picked  i 
tolemble  knowledge  of  the  aoience  of  sweet  soa 
and  oould  play  passably  on  the  piano,  and  lliMil 
the  guitar  a  sort  of  accompaniment  to  his  ronnd4a 
pleasant  voice.  But  pupila  were  aa  ran  aa  |ii|s 
and  the  «  Professor  of  Music"  was  compelled  to  n 
to  other  methods  for  the  means  of  making  hii  bat 
lor's  pot  to  boil. 

A  tradeaman,  who  had  no  music  in  his  soul, ' 
romantic  enough  to  accuse  Fitzdoo  of  swindliagi 
cause  he  had  borrowed  a  aet  of  brillianta  for  a  ; 
days,  and  was  unable  to  say  exactly  whero  he  hsd 
them  when  the  stupid  tradesman  called  for  hii  I 
keiry.  The  judge  before  whom  the  professor  wsi* 
ried,  saw  at  once  that  it  was  an  oppressive  thing  o 
poor  Fitzdoo,  and,  to  keep  him  out  of  his  enoa 
way,  kindly  ordered  him  to  be  locked  indoors  for  tk 
months.  While  in  security,  the  unhappy  moif 
contracted  a  habit  of  walking  about  with  his  hi 
in  his  pockets — as  many  idle  and  thoughtless  ps( 
do— but  to  such  a  pitch  did  he  carry  this  propen 
that,  when  the  judge  considered  it  safe  for  him  to 
about,  he  always  had  his  hands  either  in  hii  c 
pockets,  or  in  those  of  the  standers  by. 

Still  he  did  not  resign  hts  musical  practice ;  sm 
nice  had  become  his  touch,  and  so  accurate  wsf 
time,  and  so  scientific  was  hia  fingering,  that  he 
cited  many  a  note  of  unequalled  beauty  from  the  a 
unpromising  themes.  One  unlucky  night,  at  a  c 
cert,  he  made  a  slight  mistake  in  a  movement  of 
culiar  delicacy ;  he  endeavored  to  plead  ignoiai 
but  being  delected  with  the  notes  in  his  possea 
he  was  immediately  placed  several  bars  behind 
degradation  that  afleci^  his  sensitive  mind  so  aiiK 
ly,  that  he  did  not  leave  his  apartment  for  a  twc 
month ;  indeed,  he  was  in  such  a  bad  way,  that  i 
ral  good  judges  of  his  case  thought  that  it  wooh 
as  well  if  he  went  abroad  for  seven  or  fourteen  ft 
but  a  twelvemonth's  caro  and  attention  satisfied 
friends,  and  he  came  forth  again,  an  older,  but  I 
better  man. 

Virginius  resolved  to  naiiy.    A  gaiMleBMB,  i 

for  aome  little  peculiarity  of  ooiiBtitQtMO,had  baai 

to  share  Fitadoo's  letireaMat  fmrnhm  «i 
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•  gbriout  harvest  at  a  little  risk.  Hit  friend  had  been 
io  the  employ  of  an  old  gentleman  named  Iligginbo* 
tbim, a  retired  sugar*refincr,  iromentely  rich;  "one 
Sui  daughter,  aiHl  no  more/'  formed  the  family  of  old 
Higginhutham ;  but  thia  young  lady  gave  him  as  much 
tnwble  as  half-a-dosen  moderalely-noiiiy  infants.    She 
vv  an  incorrigible  dirt — a  hoyden  of  sixteen,  impe- 
tieot  of  control,  and  ready  to  run.  away  with  any  fel- 
low who  would  pop  the  question.  The  old  gentleman 
Mt  the  difGrulties  attending   the  care  of  a  young 
iKireaiio  constiluied,and  endeavored,  by  all  the  means 
in  bit  power,  to  keep  her  from  the  possibility  of  harm. 
Fitxdoo*s  friend  had  been  struck  with  bis  appear- 
nea  and  abilities,  and  conceived  a  scheme  that  might 
tenninate  in  wondrous  luck.     Providing,  therefore, 
dut  Virginius  should  guarantee  him  the  sum  of  a 
tkanad  pounds  if  the  issue  proved  successful,  ho 
iaparlfd  his  noUoof,  which  met  with  the  cordial  ap- 
fioTsl  of  his  colleague.     Although  his  misdemeanors 
kad  exiled  him  from  the  house  of  Uigginbotham,  he 
Mill  lintained  an  influence  over  the  heart  of  the 
jovag  lady's  maid,  who  was  hts  sheet  anchor  in  the 
jnjfMfA  plot.    Fitxdoo  was  to  watch  the  house,  and 
wiyky  Fkm  Higginbotham ;  he  waa  touae  the  eye  ar- 
tiUeiy  with  Ihe  utmost  freedom,  and  directly  the  giddy 
giri  mentioned  his  assiduities  to  her  maid  Susan,  a 
ktter,  ibll  of  the  moat  ardent  proteatations,  wos  to  be 
iatnated  to  her  charge.    The  plan  succeeded  ;  the 
NosBtic  girl,  tired  of  her  monotonous  life,  and  fond  of 
•daintion,   received  the  clandestine  visits  of  the 

m 

Kuap  Fitsdoo,  and  aAer  aahort  but  burning  courtship, 
ooaloMd  her  love,  and  referred  him  to  her  papa. 

Thii  arrangement  was  not  exactly  the  termination 
Ibtt  FiIbIoo  &  Ca  deaired.  The  old  gentleman  was  a 
•hnwd  fellow,  and  not  likely  to  bestow  his  only 
filter  and  bis  hard*eamed  wealth  upon  a  man  like 
Viiginiai,  unable  to  answer  the  common-place  ques- 
tiott  respecting  his  family  and  fortune.  He  had  im- 
pond  Dpon  the  pretty  Flora  by  representing  himself 
vtheioQ  of  some  German  potentate,  with  the  chance 
of  a  dukedom  in  reversion;  he  resolved,  ihorefure,  to 
■•ibra  private  marriage,  and  allege  the  impoisibi- 
%  of  obtaining  his  father's  conicnt  as  a  potential 
CMM  for  the  required  secrecy.  This  worn  out  scheme 
^viih  implicit  belief  from  the  unsuspecting  Flora, 
^  a  biuihing  consent  was  given  to  the  impudent  re- 
9*>tt  that  she  would  elopo  at  night  from  her  father's 
'>i>Bie,and  journey  to  Scotland  ibr  the  purpose  of  in- 
•*w  narriage. 

^be  fiither  of  the  heiress  unconsciously  assisted 

^  adventurer  in  his  plot ;  he  was  anxious  to  see  his 

'^tipole  girl  cumfurtably  married,  ond,  without  duly 

*^^ighing  the  chances  of  success,  intimated  to  her  his 

^ire  that  hia  nephew,  Mr.  Ilamilton  Uigginbotham, 

^^iild  be  received  oa  her  husband  elect.  Flora  hated 

/^^  atne  of  Uigginbotham,  and,  to  do  the  girl  justice, 

quarter  of  her  immoderate  desire  to  bo  married, 

solely  from  the  wish  to  be  rid  of  such  a  vulgar 

^Pdlaijon.    Besides,  Mr.  Hamilton   Higginbotham 

^^s  a  nuffio-frced,  aaucer-eyed,  oven-mouthed,  bee- 

^^^■owed,  over  grown  eockoey,  with   an  arn^nt 

"^  and  a  vacuit  oiere ;  the  last  person  in  Ihe  world 

^''^  pntty  yomig  ladj  to  fidJ  in  Jof*  with. 
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Pa's  proposition,  vehemently  enforced,  determined 
Miss  Flora  to  acccdo  lo  iho  request  of  the  insinuating 
Virginius.  Every  particular  was  settled  :  and  Fitidoo 
and  his  companion  carefully  estimated  tlie  expense  of 
the  Gretna  trip;  it  was  a  sore  trial,  th'it  saroo  furnish- 
ing of  the  funds  fur  iho  flight.  Fiizdoo  borrowed  of 
Q\ery  body  who  would  lend  him  a  pound,  but  was  un- 
able io  Cfjmplcio  the  required  omounl ;  his  Pyladea 
suggested  feeling  for  it  in  the  )NH:kots  of  the  unwary, 
but  Virginius  declineti  the  attempt ;  he  wos  too  near 
the  completion  of  a  raoster-struke,  which,  successfully 
achieved,  would  prevent  the  neceftfity  of  future  con- 
veyancing ;  and  he  resolved  not  to  ^i^k  the  failure  of 
his  plans,  by  running  a  chance  ordetection  in  any  other 
roguery.  His  friend  volunteered  his  services,  ratlwr 
than  see  the  thing  fail ;  and  was  fortunate  enough  to 
Jihd  in  the  pit  of  the  opera-house,  a  couple  of  waleheo. 
and  a  pocket-book  with  a  good  supply  of  the  needfiiL 
Dividing  the  spoil,  Filxdoo  found  himself  in  pnasrniion 
of  suflicient  cash  for  the  journey  to  Scotland ;  and, 
once  married,  he  meant  to  trust  to  the  }x)wer  of  Flora 
to  raise  the  wind  for  the  return  voyage. 

But  Virginius  encountered  an  adverse  gale  that  ol- 
most  upset  his  craft ;  when  he  went  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  with  a  chaise  and  pair,  he  was  met,  not 
by  the  timid  bride  elect,  but  by  the  shivering  Susan, 
who  told  him  that  her  moster  had  *'  whisked  off"  bar 
mistress  at  a  minute's  notice,  to  some  outlandish  pUoo 
in  tjBsex — by  the  sea  side,  she  believeii — near  a  wa- 
tering-place, with  0  windmill  in  it.  The  vagueneas 
of  this  description  bothered  Virginius  ;  he  discoverod 
that  Mr.  iiigginboiham  had  lately  purchased  a  coun- 
try-seal, and  had  taken  his  daughter  and  his  nephew 
dow  n  by  the  t>iage,  intending  to  celebrate  the  marriage 
in  the  course  of  iho  ensuing  week.  The  chaise  was  paid 
for  and  rent  home;  the  various  coach  oflioes  visited,  and 
the  track  of  the  Iligginbothams  dincovered.  Virginius 
was  soon  established  in  the  neighborhood,  but  many 
days  elapsed  before  ho  was  able  to  encounter  the  ob- 
ject of  his  solicitude,  and  a  fresh  maid-servant  was  to 
be  bribed,  and  a  heavy  bill  at  the  tavern  to  be  paid, 
before  he  could  procure  horses  for  the  next  appointed 
flight.  All  these  things  cost  a  lot  of  money;  and 
when  Fitzd(x)  did  obtain  potiHcssion  of  the  person  of 
Miss  ll.f  he  found  that  he  had  barely  suflicient  money 
to  carry  him  into  the  line  of  the  great  northern  road 
much  le«i  to  Scotland,  the  haven  of  Iun  hopes. 

Early  in  the  evening,  a  hack  chaise  deposited  the 
lovers  at  the  door  of  the  Blue  Lion  Inn,  on  their  way 
to  Gretna  Green.  FitzJno  believed  himself  safe  from 
pursuit — his  purse  was  almost  exhausted,  end  ho  de- 
termined to  look  alxmt  him  for  a  victim,  while  tho 
fresli  horses  were  being  put  to.  and  Miss  Flora  was 
resting  hcnsclf  aOer  her  morning's  ride.  Calling  tho 
londlady  into  the  front  (tsirlor,  he  dciiircd  her  to  treat 
Ihe  young  lady  with  all  |x>ssible  respect,  for  she  was 
heiress  to  immense  wealili ;  sjioke  of  tlie  necessity  of 
a  private  wedding— -of  his  own  noble  family— of  tho 
indignation  of  the  duke — of  the  unexfwctedness  of  the 
elopement — of  the  absence  of  his  man  Figgs,  who 
was  at  the  family  estate  in  Devonshire — of  leaving 
his  pocket-book  behind — of  his  parlialitY  to  VhA  EVnft 
JUoii — inienliQii  to  palioii\M — ^^x\n%\\iA  ^^o^ua  vuiiAa^ 
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a  month"— ending  with  "Cuned  awkward— could  you 
lend  me  a  fiAy  or  so  to  proceed  on  my  journey,  till  I 
write  to  FiggB,  and  tell  him  to  meet  me  on  my  return, 
when  I  can  pay  you  that  and  my  bill  at  the  same 
time?" 

The  landlady  of  the  Blue  Lion  (by  the  way,  we 
may  as  well  say  that  her  name  was  Smith.)  had  not 
lived  by  the  road*8ide  for  many  years  without  attain- 
ing her  portion  of  worldly  prudence.  8he  saw  through 
Mr.  Fitzdoo*s  gentility  in  a  moment,  and  not  only  re- 
fused to  lend  him  any  money,  but  declined  permitting 
the  horses  to  leave  the  yard,  unlets  they  were  poid 
ibr  before  hand.  Virginius  handed  her  his  last  five 
pound  note,  and,  with  an  air  of  offended  dignity,  de- 
aired  her  to  take  her  demand.  When  the  landlady 
left  the  room  to  procure  the  change,  Fitzdoo  proceeded 
io  the  apartment  of  his  lady  love,  and  resolved  to  as- 
certain whether  she  had  brought  any  money  or  move« 
ablea  with  her.  He  entered  the  room  with  a  theatri- 
cal swagger,  and  as  he  embraced  the  confiding  girl, 
the  mercenary  scoundrel  grasped  the  little  flower- 
ivorked  reticule  that  dangled  from  her  arm,  but  he 
felt  nothing  solid  in  his  clutched  hand. 

**  Dearest  Flora,"  said  the  disappointed  vagabond, 
**  how  happily  we  shall  spend  our  days !  no  selfish  en- 
vious feeling !  no  separate  allowances — settlements — 
pin  money — and  nonsenses.  Whatever  property  we 
may  possess  will  be  shared  in  common  between  us ; 
whatever  you  may  have  is  mine,  and  all  that  1  have 
is  yonrs.  By-the-by,  my  dear  girl,  I  came  away  in 
such  a  hurry,  that  I  guite  forgot  to—a — visit  my 
banker — really — a — and  now  I  find — a — that  I  have 
not  quite  BO  much — a— cash  in  my  purse  as  I  shall 
want — it's  excessively  ridiculous,  ha !  ha !  Just  oblige 
ne  with  a  little  something  till  I  write  to  my  slew- 
aid." 

''Why,  my  dear  Ginny,  I  haven't  a  farthing;  Pa 
etopped  all  my  pocket-money  when  he  caught  me  buy- 
ing valentines." 

**  D —  him.  Did  3^u  not  bring  jewels  or  other  va- 
tuaUes  with  you,  my  love  ?" 

Nothing  but  a  cloak  and  bonnet." 
Outrageously  provoking !  but  I  hope  my  charming 
girl  will  not  suspect  that  the  purity  of  my  love  is  af- 
fected with  a  mercenary  taint" 

"  Certainly  not — for  what  can  you  get  by  marry- 
ing roc.  My  pa  won't  give  me  a  shilling  unless  I 
marry  cousin  Ham,  for  I've  heard  him  say  so  fiAy 
limes." 

"  What  ?" 

**  If  he  forgives  us,  I  can't  have  his  money,  because 
he's  bound  himself  down  to  cousin  Ham,  in  a  large 
penalty  ;  so.  you  can't  be  mercenary,  you  know." 

The  knowledge  of  the  facts  almost  killed  Virgi- 
nius ;  he  had  sold  eXrery  thing,  and  borrowed  of  every 
body,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  a  rich  heiress, 
and  now  that  he  had  got  her.  at  a  ruinous  expense, 
•he  was  not  worth  the  price  of  her  gown.  His  plan 
was  soon  formed,  and  he  rejoiced  that  he  had  disco- 
vered the  truth  before  the  indiiioluble  knot  was  tied. 
Throwing  off  all  disguise,  he  rooommended  the  young 
lady  to  return  home,  and  regreued  that  he  had  incon- 
T0iueoced  her  to  journey  lo  tu,  and  oMimd  bet  that 
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he  had  no  intention  of  proceeding  any  frrther.  Kin 
Flora  saw  throngh  his  motives  with  the  iostioetiTe 
penetration  of  the  sex,  and  bunt  into  tears. 

The  runaways  had  been  cluaely  parsued  by  tht  ii^ 
dignant  father  and  the  cockney  nephew.  The  tigt- 
board  of  the  Blue  Lion  attraclad  their  atlentk»:  mk 
inquiry  was  made  of  Mrs.  Smith,  who  readily  §m 
the  desired  information,  and  conducted  theoUj 
man  to  the  door  of  the  apartment  that 
erratic  Flora,  at  the  very  moment  of  Fitvkw's  ran- 
ciation  of  her  hand.  The  father  was  aatonishsi  Is 
find  his  child  in  tears ;  he  scarcely  dared  to  sappM 
that  Virginius  was  the  favored  lover,  for  his  back  iv 
turned  towards  his  daughter,  and  he  evinced  no  wu» 
prise  at  the  abrupt  entrance  of  the  lady's  father. 

*'  Is  your  name  Fitzdoo  T'  said  the  old  genileaiiB. 

**  I  have  no  claim  to  that  appellation/'  said  f'tiake, 
in  his  blandest  tone ;  with  a  low  bow,  ha  toiDBd  H 
the  window,  and  looked  out 

'*  Oh,  fovL  naughty  puss !  where'a  the  nan  that  m 
veigled  you  from  your  home  ?  tell  me,  that  Unsy  kl 
him.    Is  he  about  here  V* 

Flora  was  ashamed  of  the  conduct  of  VirgiBiak 
and  determined  to  disown  him.  **  He  is  not  iadN 
house,  father ;  but  do  not  scold  me,  and  I  will  jofM- 
ly  return  home." 

<*  So,  so ;  your  sweetheart  has  exhibited  hiamlf  ii 
his  true  colors  already,  eh  7  What  could  yon  txpMt 
from  a  ruffian  who  could  rob  a  father  of  his  chiM  fo 
the  sake  of  a  little  gold  ?  '  No  man  would  link  hi» 
self  to  such  a  childish  chit  as  yoa  are,  unlsa  iki 
chain  were  well  gilt  Here,  landlady,  lake  thn  gill 
under  your  care,  and  tell  Mr.  Hamilton  Higginbotkn 
j  that  I  want  him.  You  will  find  him  in  the  bar,! 
dare  say." 

The  indignant  Flora  flounced  out  of  the  room  willh 
out  even  looking  at  her  ci-devant  awain.  The  kad- 
lady  followed  her,  and,  as  she  pisaed  the  bar,  delivind 
her  message  to  the  interesting  cockney,  who  was  bodf 
employed  with  his  second  tumbler  of  hot  whiikif 
punch. 

Virginius  knew  that  Flora  had  not  betiayed  his* 
He  was  aware  that  the  father  knew  him  not,  tei 
boldly  advancing,  with  a  commiserating  eaat  of  ooaBf 
tenance  and  a  deprecatory  tone  of  voice,  he  aaid,  **! 
trust  that  my  remonstrances  with  the  3roung  lady  have 
had  the  desired  effect.    You  stare !    I  am  a  travelhr, 
staying  at  this  house.    I  observed  that  lady  aUgkt 
from  a  chaise  with  a  remarkably  good-looking  yomf 
man.    I  knew  at  once  that  it  was  a  runaway  affiur* 
I  watched  my  opportunity,  and  endeavored,  by  woik* 
ing  upon  the  filial  love  of  the  misguided  girl,  to  in- 
duce her  to  return  to  her  duty.  Her  lover  iniemplfld 
me — but  I  had  said  enough  to  induce  her  to  waver— 
she  required  time  for  reflection — ^yoor  arrival  con- 
founded the  lover,  who  quitted  the  n»m  aa  yoa  mt- 
tered  it." 

**  My  dear  sir,  I  am  under  a  thooMUDd  oUJigatiOBa. 
I  wondered  what  the  devil  mada  bar  ao  anxioai  la 
return.  Now,  I  see,  that  it  if  owing  to  your 
strances.  What  fiitherly  oondnet!  Ton  en  a 
1  preanme  V* 
\     ""l— lVM\Va\«-^,^«i«tolM 
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"I  kDOW  it ;  I  Mw  it.  We  mogt  be  friendi.  Whom 
kiTe  I  the  honor  of  addrcMing  ?" 

*  BrewD,  sir,  in  the  iron  trade — travelling  for  or* 
knr 

*  My  name,  sir,  is  Higginbotbam — hope  to  have  the 
plnsure  of  your  future  acquaintance.  How  shall  I 
Is  tble  to  repay  the  very  essential  service  you  have 
nederedmer 

"^Why,  sir,  I  have  eierted  myself  in  your  behalf, 
ad,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  am  not  above  receiving 
tfrvorin  return.  I  am  here,  cash>bound  ;  a  thing 
tet  nay  happen  to  any  gentleman — but  it  is  cursedly 
irovoldng.  I  am  expecting  a  remittance  from  our 
kome  every  hour,  but  the  landlord  is  suspicious  and 
JDnltiog.  If  3ron  can  spare  me  a  ten  pound  note  for  a 
ftw  houit,  I  will  give  you  a  draft  for  the  amount  on 
an  house  in  London — ^Tuzzy,  Muzzy  &  Co.** 

The  warm-hearted  father,  grateful  for  the  supposed 
BiSoeDce  with  his  child,  drew  out  his  pocket-book, 
nd  handed  the  required  sum  to  the  impudent  swin- 
dler, declining  all  note  or  acknowledgment  in  return. 
Fitsdoo  received  the  money  with  much  apparent  de- 
lictcy;  and  insisted,  in  return,  that  Higginbotbam, 
and  sU  his  charming  family,  should  sup  with  him 
that  itrj  night.  He  begged  leave  to  retire  for  the 
porpote  of  settling  his  bill  with  the  insulting  landlord. 
He  walked  into  the  other  parlor,  and  desired  that  the 
landlady  might  be  sent  to  him — he  wished  to  regain 
tiisfiTe  pound  note  which  he  had  given  her  for  the 
na>isqaired  chaise,  and  then  he  intended  to  hide  about 
the  hoose  till  the  London  coach  passed  by.  Mr.  Hig- 
pnhofham  sent  for  his  daughter  and  his  nephew,  and 
vbils  the  latter  person  rested  his  weary  bones  upon 
^  io&,  the  father  bestowed  a  lengthy  lecture  upon 
kii  nuiaway  child. 

la  this  posture  we  found  the  occupants  of  the  par- 
lor, and  in  this  posture,  with  our  reader's  leave,  we 
^alk>w  them  to  remain  for  a  short  time,  while  we 
iMaro  to  oar  friend  Tibbitts,  who  had  ensconced  him. 
>i)f  in  a  small  flock  bed.  in  a  large  dismal  room,  over 
^  kitchen.  His  little  candle  seemed  afraid  to  throw 
ih  liny  light  about  the  gloomy  void;  the  old  fashioned 
ttiife  shaped  pieces  of  furniture  appeared  even  more 
iMBBth  in  the  flickering  gleam ;  and  when  the  sleepy 
■inr  erept  into  bed,  the  creaking  of  the  old  joints  of 
^  hadstead  were  either  answered  by  some  ancient 
^Mher  of  mahogany  construction,  or  were  echoed  from 
te  distant  recesses  of  the  room.  Tibbitts  started :  a 
Imekiak  hung  against  the  farther  wall,  and,  in  the 
Ms,assuned  somewhat  of  a  human  shape.  Tibbitts 
kieii  it  was  a  cloak,  but  he  was  compelled  to  crawl 
OQtof  bed,  and  lift  the  drapery  from  the  wall  to  con- 
^nnoe  himself  that  no  one  was  concealed  within  its 
^^  He  had  scarcely  nestled  once  more  in  tlie 
^ouss  bat  clean  sheets,  ere  the  sounds  of  a  roan's 
^KWeps  were  heard  upon  the  stairs.  Tibbitts  sat  up- 
i^Si^t— Chilly  Charley  appeared  at  the  door. 

"Oi  ay— bee'st  thee  the  mon  wi*  the  big  bewts? 
*ii^ccs,oi  zees  'em.  Dan't  disturb  theeael*,  mun,  if 
lbs  bsao*t  awake.  Oi  zeed  thee  camming  abed,  zo 
«i  ftowt  oi'd  latch  the  bewta  and  gi'  'em  a  poUish." 

Tlbbitli  toiiad  him  to  lat  the  boots  alone,  fearful 
•f  AtevftMwyiiBpMO*;  hat  Gmihf  deeiaaed  tb^i  i 


every  man  who  took  a  bed  had  his  boots  cleaned,  and 
therefore  he  would  not  be  done  out  of  his  perquisite ;. 
he  quitted  the  room  with  his  prize,  promising  to  call 
Tibbitts  when  the  London  coach  came  up.  The  poor 
fellow  almost  swore  when  he  saw  the  bumpkin  depart 
with  his  precious  leg  cases;  but  scarcely  had  he 
snoozed  himself  into  oblivion  when  the  door  was  again 
opened,  and  the  fat,  red  face  of  the  landlady  waa 
thrust  into  the  room. 

*'  As  I  was  told — the  ugly  wretch  has  got  into  bed  ; 
I  don't  see  his  clothes — surely  the  brute  is  not  spoiling, 
my  sheets  with  his  big  boots  ?" 

**  Eh  I  what !  big  boots,  did  you  say  ?  They  are 
mine,"  muttered  Tibbitts.  **  Put  them  down,  and  shut 
the  door,  you  carrotty-headed  scoundrel." 

*'  We  can't  find  beds  for  such  as  you — so,  tiim  out." 

"  I  did  not  ask  you  to  find  it,  I  found  it  myself;  and 
as  for  turning  out,  I  have  but  just  turned  in.  Shut  the 
door,  ma'am,  for  the  wind  comes  in  as  sharp  as  oner 
of  our  never-rusting,  patent-pointed,  nine-times  polished 
Whitechapellers." 

"I  shall  charge  you  two  shillings  fur  the  bed." 

*•  I  won't  pay  a  farthing." 

"  Then  I  shall  seize  your  cloak  till  you  pay  your 
bill."  And  the  woman  of  business  entered  the  room, 
took  up  the  traveller's  cloak  and  candle,  and  bounced 
out  of  the  chamber. 

Poor  Tibbitts  roared  for  the  light ;  his  fears  over- 
came his  prudence,  for  he  promised  to  pay  if  furnished 
with  a  light ;  but  the  iudignant  landlady  kept  on  her 
way,  and  left  him  in  the  depths  of  a  Cimmerian  dark* 
ness.  His  usual  horror  of  ghosts  was  much  increased 
by  the  recollection  of  the  size  and  dreariness  of  the 
room ;  without  daring,  therefore,  to  look  around,  he 
thrust  his  head  beneath  the  sheets,  and  from  fright  and 
weariness  soon  went  fast  asleep. 

When  the  landlady  had  secured  Tibbitts*  cloak,  she- 
attended  the  summons  of  Fitzdoo,  but  refused  to  return 
the  five  pound  note.  She  declared  that  she  had  given 
her  husband  the  money,  as  usual,  and  he  had  gone  to 
bed  ;  besides,  there  were  supper  expenses  to  pay  for^^ 
and  various  extras,  and  it  was  impossible  to  make  out 
a  bill  at  that  lime  of  night.  The  experienced  dame- 
saw  that  Fitzdoo  wished  to  leave  the  unpleasant  vici- 
nity, and  avoid  another  rencontre  with  the  Uiggin^ 
bolhams;  and,  by  thus  delaying,  she  expected  the  foiled 
swindler  would  walk  off*  without  his  change,  which, 
in  such  a  case,  she  would  have  considered  a  legitimate 
waif  or  stray.  But  she  had  an  experienced  hand  to 
deal  with ;  Virginius  took  hi>r  speech  in  good  part ; 
he  seemingly  resolved  to  stay  till  inornidg;  ordered 
supper  and  a  bed-room,  to  which  he  requiretl  lo  be 
immediately  shown.  The  landlady  vva^  loiled  at  her 
own  weapons,  but  whispered  the  chambermaid  to  put 
the  Duke's  relative  in  the  little  room  adjoining  the 
man  in  the  big  bools.  Fitzdoo  had  not  long  been  in 
his  room  ere  the  strong  and  rushing  sound  of  Tibbitts' 
snore  fell  upon  his  ears.  The  landlady  had  said  that 
her  husband  was  asleep;  he  had  seen  no  other  guests; 
the  natural  conclusion  was  that  the  snore r  in  the  next 
room  was  the  host  of  the  Blue  Lion.  Fitzdoo  resolved  to 
wake  him  and  damttnA  \h«  ^^«  v^un^  itfAA\  vcA  \\i«tw 
to  leave  the  houae  inaianlet.    CaxelxAV^  «\><Cak%x»i^vn^ 
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hii  light  that  his  motions  might  not  be  observed  from 
below,  he  crept  sofily  into  Tibbilts'  room,  and  began 
poking  at  him  with  his  cane.  The  unfortunate  needle- 
maker  was  dreaming  of  Whitechapel ;  but,  disturbed 
hf  Fitzdoo,  he  turned  in  his  bed,  and  thinking  himself 
worried  by  cats,  boldly  sat  upright  to  drive  away  the 
introders.  A  straggling  moonbeam  rested  on  the  win- 
doiw,  and  aflurded  a  sufficiency  of  light  to  exhibit  the 
ionn  of  the  swindler,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
flod  dressed  in  a  white  great  coat.  Tibbitts  was  half 
■rtcep,  and  sore  afraid ;  bis  sapentition  converted  the 
•nknown  and  unexpected  Fitsdoo  into  a  positive  ghost; 
and,  whfa  a  fit  of  trembling  that  would  not  have  dis- 
graeed  the  proficiency  of  Chilly  Charley,  he  fell  back 
en  the  bed,  and  granted  out,  **  Lord  have  mercy  upon 


**  Don't  make  a  noise,  old  boy.  /  thaU  vtmisk  in  a 
■tDate,"  said  the  swindler,  in  a  mysterious  whisper. 
"  Ton  have  been  expected  bdow  for  a  long  time — so  I 
thought  I  would  come  up  and  look  for  you.  The  old 
gendeman  has  been  asking  for  you." 

**  What  old  gentleman  r*  said  the  dismal  Tibbitts. 

**  That  infernal  old  devil  viA  the  tail!  he  has  been 
asking  for  something  to  grill ;  I  left  him  with  the  fork 
in  his  fist,  searching  every  where  for  you." 

The  needle-dealer*s  mind  was  full  of  diabolical 
fancies;  and  he  imagined  that  hi>  last  hour  was  come; 
that  the  enemy  of  mankind,  with  a  ten-feet  tail  and  a 
three-pronged  fork,  six  feet  long,  was  looking  for  him 
to  toast  him  in  the  flames  of  Pandemonium.  The 
•windier  proceeded. 

**  He  is  in  a  hell  of  a  rage,  and  has  roasted  me 
nicely." 

Tibbitts  thought  that  he  smelt  brimstone. 

**  He  stands  treat  fur  the  supper,  and  the  chaise  will 
not  be  wanted  till  the  morning,  when  ho  will  pay  for 
it — so  hand  me  over  the  five  pound  note  that  your 
wife  got  from  me  this  afternoon." 

This  was  unintelligible  to  poor  Tibbitts.  What 
connexion  could  there  be  between  the  ghost  and  Mrs. 
Tibbf  what  was  meant  by  the  five  pound  note?  He 
stared  with  his  lack-lustre  eyes,  and  gaped  with  open 
mouth,  at  the  figure  in  white,  who,  with  increased 
energy,  exclaimed,  "The  five  pound  note!  no  nonsense, 
or  rU  beat  your  brains  out." 

Tibbitts  found  himself  forcibly  seized.  His  fears 
of  supernatural  eflfects  instantly  vanished,  but  the 
oowardly  cockney  trembled  in  the  gripe  of  his  assailant, 
and  begged  piteously  for  his  life.  Fitzdoo  reiterated 
his  demand,  but  was  suddenly  stopped  by  the  sound 
of  a  heavy  footstep  upon  the  stairs,  and  the  glimmering 
of  a  light  beneath  the  door.  Retreating  to  the  door 
of  his  own  apartment,  he  said  as  he  retired,  "  Send 
me  the  money  by  your  wife,  or  I'll  burn  your  house 
about  your  ears.**  The  trembling  needle-maker  thought 
of  his  dear  Mrs.  T.,  and  although  he  dreaded  the  threat 
of  the  incendiary,  wished  that  his  better  half  had  been 
within  call,  to  have  protected  him  from  the  attacks  ol 
the  marauder. 

The  stairs  door  or  house  entrance  of  the  apartment 
opened,  and  Mr.  Higginbotham.  senior,  stalked  into 
ike  room.    Hii  pulled  cheeks  emulated  the  color  and 


glistened  with  a  portentous  brilliancy,  and  hit  pigtail 
stood  horizontally  atifi^!  His  dexter  hand  grtsped  \ 
horsewhip,  and  a  long-bodied  exiguous  strip  of  spa 
maceti  trembled  in  the  candlestick  that  wassosttiiM 
in  his  sinister  digits.  It  was  evident  that  some  nigitf! 
passion  swayed  the  feelings  of  the  man,  for  he  labi 
loudly  to  himself,  and  shook  the  whip  with  tkmiHi 
ing  violence  as  he  entered  the  room.  The  bmAs 
maker  was  sitting  upright  in  his  bed ;  he  hd  h 
yet  recovered  from  the  eflhcts  of  Pitadoo'i  ihdtiq 
when  the  appearance  of  old  Higginbothan  ilrad 
terror  to  his  affrighted  soul.  The  ataieaeotef  i 
swindler  was  partially  correct ;  the  old  gentlemali 
been  walking  about  with  a  fork  in  his  flst,  anxiMil 
fall  fod  of  the  spread^eegled  chicken  biDikd  bf  ll 
landlady,  and  inquiring  of  every  body  ferihe  gqras 
gallant  Brown,  by  whom  he  had  hem  invited  t»  |i 
take  of  the  supper  that  was  getting  coM  io  the  kM 
parior.  In  the  course  of  his  ramble,  he  met  wilk  i 
landlady  as  she  was  descending  firoa  Tibbitt's  iwi 
and  in  answer  to  his  questions  about  BrowB^MB 
tained  that  the  handsome  gentlemanly  man  io  lb 
white  top  coot  was  positively  the  swindler  Fitalo 
who  had  carried  off  his  daughter,  had  deeeited  hi 
when  he  discovered  her  actoal  want  of  wealth, « 
had  succeeded  in  humbugging  herfhiher  into  ueii 
of  his  friendship  and  a  loan  of  a  ten  pound  note  Tl 
ci-devant  refiner  became  suddenly  irate ;  and,  bonof 
ing  a  horsewhip  from  Chilly  Charley,  he  ascenoioe 
the  locality  of  the  selfnamed  Brown,  and  RM>aote 
the  stairs  with  passionate  stamp  and  rapid  stride,  n 
solved  to  wreak  instant  vengeance  on  the  gentlena 
in  the  little  bedroom,  next  to  the  one  over  head.  B( 
Mr.  Higginbotham  was  too  hasty  to  recollect  the  ptrt 
culars  of  the  direction,  and  when  he  saw  a  man  in  be 
in  the  room  at  tho  head  of  the  stairs,  he  concluded  tht 
he  had  met  with  the  object  of  his  search,  butasuddc 
puff  of  wind  from  the  open  door  extinguished  his  tspc 
and  increased  tho  flame  of  his  anger.  Dashing  tl 
candlestick  upon  the  ground,  he  advanced  lowsn 
the  Fupposed  caitiff,  and  addressed  the  wonderic 
Tibbitts  in  terms  of  awful  vituperation.  He  stigm 
tised  the  needle-maker  as  a  swindling  fortune-huote 
a  dastardly,  sneaking  father-robber,  a  seducerofyonl 
and  innocence,  a  miscreant  and  a  coward;  endiogtli 
catalogue  of  his  qualities  with  demanding  the  iflUDi 
diate  restoration  of  the  ten  pound  note,  which  bi 
been  cajoled  from  him  that  evening. 

Tibbitts  trembled:  he  stuttered  out  something  sbsi 
a  mistake,  and  positively  assured  his  vilifier  that  b 
had  never  seduced  any  youth  nor  robbed  his  fsthef- 
that  he  was  a  respectable  dealer  in  the  celebitii 
nine-times  polished,  patent  pointed,  steel-bar,  Wbi* 
chapel  needles,  with  flat  heads,  warranted  nottoCi 
in  the  eye — that  he  was  travelling  to  save  the  * 
penses  of  the  bagman — and  had  never  cajoled  *" 
body  out  of  a  ten  pound  note,  much  less  the  honoK^ 
gentleman  in  the  dark,  who  most  have  mistakef* 
person  or  the  room. 

**  No.  it's  no  mistake,  yoo  swindling  vagabond  ; 
have  deceived  mo  once  with  your  specioiie  Um,  V^i 
am  not  to  be  done  a  seoond  time.    Bolort  iht 


aiMe  of  M  fhankiiglving-day  pumpkin,  and  Via  e)fi\tS(^\niiAaskV,QtY^\mMWJ^^^I«a.  ip^^  li* 
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nte  of  your  di$gamm  and  your  ebange  of  name,  Mr. 
lovm." 

"  Brown  I  my  name  ii  not  Brown." 

"  I  know  it's  not— it's  Fitsdoo — ^but  you  told  me  it 
nt  Blown,  and  unleM  yoa  retiore  my  note,  I'll  make 
N  coniiMB  that  yoa  are  a  ledocer,  a  swindler,  and 
tat  your  name  is  Brown.  There  is  light  enough  to 
Mbleme  to  giveyoo  the  punishment  you  deserve. 
Imp,  will  you  refund  that  ten  pound  note  f ' 

"  I  know  noi  what  you  mean  by  a  ten  pound  note. 
\m  now,  f  had  aaoiher  Mlow  trying  to  bully  me  out 
if  a  jEk  pound  note,  but  be  went  away  as  wise  as  be 

*  Bally,  yoa  TiUain!  dare  yon  apply  that  word  to 
■•f  eonlesB  that  yoa  are  a  swindler  t"  and  before  the 
■naiihed  eockney  bad  time  to  reply,  the  angry  refiner 
Haek  him  sereral  tolerably  hard  cuts  across  the 
dMiMen  with  Chilly  Charley's  whip.  Every  remoo- 
imiQfy  eidamation  was  answered  by  a  cut,  till  the 
bfeUdersd  Tibbitit  stayed  the  hand  of  the  castigator, 
>y  rsnfyjng  that  he  was  a  swindler  and  a  Ibrtune- 
knitr. 
*Aie  yoa  a  seducer  f  exclaimed  Mr.  Higginbo* 


"Ho— I  am  a  married  man,  with  five  juvenile 
TibbitlMs,  and  a—"  but  his  tormentor  redoubled  his 
fsH,  lad  the  Whitechapeller  made  a  painful  ooofes* 
ikmof  his  seductive  propensities. 

"Are  yon  Brown?"  said  Higginbotham,  with  up- 
Uftadkand. 

"Bamnf  I  must  be  black  and  Uue!" 

"Enough.  Now,  sir,  consider  yourself  horsewhip- 
M"«xelaitaMd  the  satisfied  father  as  he  felt  his  way 
f»  Iks  door.  Tibbitts  did  consider  himself  horsewhip. 
H>  lod  well  horsewhipped  too,  ibr  the  cut-and-coroe 
ipia  talents  of  the  refiner  had  scored  his  back  with 
Kioflfeiency  of  walea  to  satisfy  a  greasy  skipper  from 
Bihring's  Straits.  Higginbotham  hod  not  bestowed  his 
Avon  all  in  one  place;  the  dimness  of  the  light,  and 
^  bobbing  and  dodging  of  the  whippee  had  com- 
Pdhd  htm  to  grace  the  head  and  face  of  his  victim 
^  a  few  blows,  and  Tibbitts  found  that  his  asniler 
^fsite  as  sharp  se  his  patent-pointed  needles,  al- 
A^ib  he  was  not  like  them,  **  warranted  not  to  cut 
iiibeye." 

ikttrting  with  pain,  the  enraged  Tibbitts  jumped 
^  ef  bed,  and  feeling  lor  his  coat,  determined  to 
^■*s  the  house.  He  felt  certain  that  he  had  been 
^itgbt  to  a  madhouse,  and  had  suflered  from  the 
■itte  fuiy  of  the  tenants.  He  squeeied  on  his  rain* 
**tksd  coat,  tied  his  travelling  cap  under  his  chin. 
^■4  piepared  to  saliy  forth  in  quest  of  his  boots  and 
^^^k.  Bat  his  heart  failed  him  when  he  gained  the 
^M  of  the  stairs — he  dreaded  another  meeting  with 
"*  ten  pound  lunatic  whipper,  or  the  insane  five 
Nnd  spectre  in  white.  He  turned  to  the  window, 
N  throwing  open  the  casement,  whispered  for  the 
1^,  but  io  vain — Chilly  Charley  was  busy  "  with 
^  Aakea**  over  a  glass  of  ram  and  water,  warm, 
"ilh  sugar,  and  had  he  heard  the  still  small  voice  of 
^khitfe^  vsHi  unlikely  to  leave  ihm  Btmd%  and  the 
Hptg  l»«  unhMa^  in  tbeeold. 


and  passed  beneath  the  window.  Tibbitts  knew  that 
it  could  not  be  high  from  ihe  ground,  for  he  had 
mounted  but  one  flight  of  stairs  from  the  kitchen ;  he 
determined,  therefore,  to  venture  down  the  trellis  work 
into  the  yard,  and,  finding  out  the  ostler  or  the  maid 
servant,  give  him  or  her  a  shilling  for  fetching  down 
his  portmanteau,  (too  heavy  to  carry  out  of  window,) 
and  for  procuring  hisstrsy  articles  of  wearing  apparel. 
He  sighed  at  the  thought  of  the  expenditure  which 
fell  necessity  alon«  oompelled  him  to  adopt  Tucking 
his  small  silk  umbrella  under  his  arm,  he  turned  him* 
self  out  of  the  window,  and,  with  cautious  grasp  and 
trembling  feet,  deaeaoded  the  trellis.  He  was  just  on 
the  point  of  steppinf  upon  the  solid  ground,  the  con- 
tiguity of  which  waa  intimated  by  the  top  of  a  vrater* 
butt  and  the  fastening  of  a  elothes  line  to  the  firume- 
work,  when  a  large  waich  dog  jumped  from  the  other 
side  of  the  yard,  and  with  a  loud  aixi  angry  baifc 
made  ferociously  at  the  descending  Tibbitts;  with  a 
spring  upwards,  the  needle-maker  eecaped  the  fangu 
of  the  animal,  which  ftstened  in  the  spider-web*like 
cloth  of  the  tails  of  the  coat,  and  with  many  a  vicious 
snarl,  tore  them  into  various  shreds  and  tatters.  Tib- 
bits  hastily  scratched  up  the  trellis,  dropping  his  urn* 
brella  in  his  fright;  and,  clambering  in  at  the  window 
again,  heard  his  canine  foe  mumbling  over  his  trophies 
with  awful  malignity  of  month. 

While  Tibbitts  had  been  busy  at  the  window,  Vir- 
ginins  Fitzdoo,  having  made  up  a  bundle  of  the  sheets 
of  the  bed  in  the  little  room,  with  a  pair  ur  pillow- 
cases, and  one  or  two  more  **  unconsidered  trifles,"  ta- 
ken in  part  payment  of  his  five  pound  note,  ineaked 
across  the  needlemaker's  room,  and  down  the  stairs ; 
finding  Mr.  Hamilton  Higginbotham 's  cloth  cloak,  with 
fur  collar  and  velvet  lining,  on  one  of  the  pegs  in  one 
of  the  parlors,  he  took  it  in  lieu  of  the  little  balance  in 
his  favor,  and  quietly  quitted  the  house.  Hia  star  was 
in  the  ascendant,  for  about  two  minutes  aflerwards, 
Mr.  Hamilton  Higginbotham  came  out  of  the  other 
parlor,  with  a  brace  of  huge  pistols  in  his  hand,  and 
wended  his  way  to  the  room  of  the  unfortunate  gen^ 
tleman  from  Whitechapel.  He  found  the  frightened 
Tibbitts  sluing  on  the  bedside,  with  open  mouth  and 
wide  Hiretched  eyes ;  the  furious  onslaught  of  the  dog 
had  seriously  terrified  him,  and  the  loss  of  his  coat 
taiU  and  the  silk  umbrslla  sunk  deep  into  his  heart 
The  sight  of  the  pistols  acted  as  a  reviver ;  Tibbitta 
never  could  abide  fire-arms ;  his  wife's  god-mother's 
second  husband  had  once  been  seriously  shot  by  a 
friend  when  out  sporting  in  the  vicinity  of  London* 
and  had  been  unable  to  sit  down  for  a  month. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Higginliotham  has  already  been  in- 
troduced to  the  reader's  notice  as  a  swaggering,  strut- 
ting, thick-headed,  ugly  Ltindoner ;  he  had  heard  hia 
uncle's  description  of  the  cowardice  of  the  supposed 
Fitidoo,  and  he  resolved  to  have  a  little  sport  to  him- 
self, and  frighten  his  would-be  rival  by  the  sight  of  hia 
pistols.  But  he  over-acted  his  part,  for,  presuming 
upon  Tibbitts'  quiescence,  he  deposited  the  pistols  up- 
on the  table,  and  proceeded  to  pull  the  needle- roaker'a 
nose.  Tibbitts,  worked  up  to  desperation,  seised  the 
youBf  bully  by  the  huit  uC  Viia  Xiatad  v«\>\k  onAVvnA* 
and  with  kia  cteDflbad  tel  itrock  Yuan  men  tm^i  xu^^mt 
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■ant  knocki  upon  th«  iwell-cherished  members  of  his 
Tound,  unplearnDt  face  ;  then,  kicking  him  out  of  the 
loom,  he  threw  bis  pistols  after  him,  and  desired  him 
to  go  to  the  devil  I  One  of  the  pistols  exploded  as  it 
£b\\,  and  a  general  scream  of  alarm  resounded  through 
the  boose. 

The  needloHBeller  was  now  alarmed  at  the  eflecia 
of  his  fit  of  bravery,  and  snatching  up  his  portmanteau, 
rushed  into  the  adjoining  room,  in  fulfilment  of  that 
true  but  trite  remark  about  **  two  evil^'*  which  every 
Lody  knows.  To  bis  surprise,  he  found  the  room 
empty;  the  position  of  the  window  showed  that  it 
opened  into  another  part  of  the  yard,  or  perhaps  fared 
the  road  itself.  He  was  desperate;  he  resolved  to 
throw  his  portmanteau  out  of  the  window,,  and  then 
to  drop  after  it  himself;  and  if  unable  to  make  a  friend 
of  the  oatler,  to  wait  about  the  house  for  the  arrival 
of  the  LondiMi  eoacb— at  any  rate,  to  save  his  valua- 
ble life,  even  if  he  lost  his  property.  With  this  re- 
solve, he  held  his  leathern  trunk,  small  but  weighty, 
at  the  end  of  his  down-atretched  arm,  and,  letting  it 
lall,  expected  to  hear  it  drop  upon  the  ground.  But 
a  crash  of  broken  glass  convinced  him  that  he  had 
aent  his  portmanteau  of  needle-samples  through  a  sky- 
light ;  and  the  barking  of  the  dog,  and  the  renewed 
shrieking  of  the  females,  and  the  angry  tones  of  a  man*B 
▼oice,  "  high  in  oath,"  satisfied  him  that  his  security 
depended  upon  his  immediate  concealment.  He  ran 
to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  but  the  sight  of  the  formida- 
ble array  of  the  besieging  party  drove  him  back  again, 
end  he  resolved  to  hide  himself  in  the  chimney  till 
the  fire  of  their  anger  had  its  vent  or  evaporated  in 
smoke.  He  had  scarcely  concealed  himself  behind 
the  fire- board,  ere  the  landlord  of  the  Blue  Lion  appear- 
ed at  the  room  door,  ensconced  behind  a  huge  musket, 
^hich,  with  industrious  rapidity,  he  presented  at  every 
thing  in  the  room.  Closely  following  her  husband, 
the  landlady  appeared  in  her  night  dress;  she  grasped 
the  large  kitchen  poker  in  one  hand,  and  held  a  can- 
dle in  the  other.  The  maid  servant,  with  her  ringlets 
in  papers,  flourished  a  spit  with  considerable  vigor, 
mud  almost  induced  the  landlord  to  discharge  his  rous- 
Itet  in  the  sudden  start  he  was  compelled  to  make 
■by  one  of  her  prods  from  behind.  The  lanky,  mi- 
serable-looking waiter,  stood  in  the  door- way,  with  a 
carving  knife  in  one  hand,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  Higgin- 
botham's  undischarged  pistol  in  the  other. 

•«  There's  do  one  here."  said  the  landlady.  "  Polly, 
|»ke  your  spit  nnder  the  bed.  Mr.  Smith,  look  in 
the  little  room." 

The  loss  of  the  sheets,  pillow  cases,  &c.,  was  soon 
.discovered,  and  Tibbitts  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
himself  denounced  as  the  robber.  "  Depend  upon  it, 
ma'am,"  said  the  chambermaid,  *'  that  man  in  the  big  > 
boots  is  the  thief — he  had  a  gallows  look  with  him 
.He  has  shot  Eome  Ixxly,  thrown  the  murdered  body  out 
.of  the  window,  and  robbed  the  house." 

*'  I  am  afraid  it  must  be  so,"  said  the  landlady," 
for  I  saw  him  in  bed  here  in  this  room,  and  now,  he 
is  not  to  be  found.     But. where  is  Miss's  lover  got  to  ? 
perhaps  they  both  belong  to  the  same  gang." 

''/>fck,  ran  down  stain,  and  bring  up  the  mastifl:^ 
.JTMv  om  Ae  ifoo'c  hile  jroo,  (at  he's  tmI  savage. 


He  will  soon  smell  the  thieves  out,  if  there  sre  Uf 
concealed,"  said  the  landlord. 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  dog  had  smelt  out  hii  old 
acquaintance,  and  was  baying  at  the  fife  board  with 
alarming  energy.  The  girl  displaced  the  boanl  with 
her  spit,  but  nothing  was  to  be  seen.  The  dog  ni- 
ed  into  the  vacant  fire  place,  and  rearing  agaiaaAi 
wall,  barked  up  the  chimney  with  renewed  vigor; the 
landlord  proposed  fihng  up  the  floe,  but  the  Isady^ 
objected  to  killing  any  body,  because  it  made  a  ■■ 
about  the  house,  and  coroner's  inqoeats  never  did  Uf 
good  to  an  inn.  The  chambermaid  was  desind  to 
poke  her  spit  up  the  chimney;  shedidso,andTibtali 
uttered  a  deprecatory  cry.  to  which  the  hnniiog  puty 
responded  with  a  shout  of  triumph. 

The  girl  repeated  her  sucoeasful  pokery — ^  Lmvo 
prodding."  said  Tibbitts   in   the   chimney.    "Tiks 
away  the  dog,  and  I  will  come  down."     His  stipdt* 
tions  were  acceded  to,  and  the  needle- maker,  with  t 
sooty  face,  and  torn  coat,  crept  from  the  fire  plioe^ 
and  was  immediately  collared  by  the  landlord  sod  ths 
melancholy  waiter.     Explanation  was  consid«»red  »o> 
perugatory ;  he  was  caught  concealed  in  a  room  close 
to  the  place  of   the   robbery,  and   dragged  dowa 
stairs  fur  the  purpose  of  being  deposited  in  an  under- 
ground cellar  for  the  night,  with  a  threatened  oertaio- 
ty  of  being  sent  to  a  distant  gaol  early  in  the  enniog 
day. 

As  the  cavalcade  halted  in  the  psaage,  Mr.  Ha- 
milton Higginbotham  returned  the  kick  he  hid  re* 
ceived  from  Tibbitts,  and  with  interest.  The  man  io 
the  big  boots  was  about  being  thmat  down  the  cellai 
stairs,  when  a  noise  at  the  inner  door  attracted  the  ai^ 
tention  of  the  landlord.  We  have  said  that  whiii 
Virginius  Fiizdoo  escaped  from  the  house  with  hii 
plunder  that  his  star  was  in  the  ascendant — it  was  so 
but  his  star  proved  a  mere -passing  meteor— an  evane* 
cent  coruscation  that  daxzled  (or  a  time,  and  thei 
faded  into  utter  darkness.  Our  old  friend.  Chilly 
Charley,  was  nursing  his  shakes  by  the  side  of  tb< 
kitchen  fire  'when  Fitsdoo  borrowed  the  cockney'' 
cloak  from  the  parlor,  and  covered,  not  only  hta  oW 
carcase,  but  a  large  parcel  in  a  white  duth  with  its' 
ample  folds  of  the  cloak.  Charley,  who  witnessod  tli* 
egress  of  tho  swindler,  remembered  that  the  yooA 
couple  had  not  brought  the  slightest  particle  of  bag 
gage  in  the  chaise  wiih  them,  and  ho  knew  that  tiB 
cloak  belonged  to  the  other  gentleman — **  tlM  von  0 
kim  vi'  the  hold  nn  artervards."  Apprisii^f  Mr.  Hig 
ginboiham,  senior,  of  his  suspicions,  for  Mr.  HaBiiB>3 
aM  Flora  called  him,  i\ps  npstaire  with  Tibbitu,  l> 
requested  the  old  gentleman  to  see  if  the  young  roacB 
cloak  was  gone,  and  if  it  was,  to  accompany  him  > 
pursuit.  The  swindler  was  arrested  in  the  Em^ 
Road,  and  after  a  short  tussle,  brought  back  to  tB 
Blue  Lion,  just  in  time  to  save  the  needle  seller  ficv 
the  beer  cellar.  The  sight  of  Fitsdoo's  bundle  cc^ 
vinced  the  landlord  of  Tibbitt's  innocence,  snd  CAoBJ 
Charley  was  despatched  to  the  waah-hooa^  ftr  ^ 
erratic  poriroanteau.  The  melancholy  waiter  ti*^ 
to  amile  his  aatisiaction  at  the  leaalt,  but  it  ^^ 
failure— >lbr  young  Hamilloo,  wIm  saddsnif  mfi^^ 
\T\\AAtf  a  tawa^UBPask  ^  thia  mnlag  —i  ♦  M^*  ^ 
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m  brMdbnket  finr  meeruig  at  the  unibrtuiiate  g«n- 
lemao's  cms. 

The  elder  Higginbotham  broDght  forward  the  pretty 
Ion  to  plead  his  fA^cuaee  with  the  aatontthed  Tib- 
litti,  who,  at  first,  folt  inclined  to  be  grand,  and  snlk 
rver  the  annoyances  he  bad  received.  Bat  the  old 
^deman  knew  his  man,  and  requesting  him  to  ao- 
sept  a  new  coat  from  a  London  tailor,  begged  also 
10  hsve  permission  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  expenses  of 
Iks  night  and  the  joamey  up  to  London,  as  a  proof  of 
fctgiTencss  haying  been  gmnted.  This  was  toaching 
Tibbitts  on  his  weak  place— he  kindly  asiented,  and 
tgned  to  wash  his  fiice,  and  sit  down  with  the  party 
to  eoflioe  and  a  steak. 


Fitzdoo  was  deposited  among  the  kilderkins  till  the 
rooming,  when  he  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  a 
provincial  officer,  and,  in  course  of  time,  received  per- 
mission to  retire  from  the  country  for  a  few  years. 
The  judge  was  kind  enough  to  name  the  place  of  his 
sojonm,  and  the  government  sent  him  over  at  the  na- 
tional expense.  Chilly  Charley  warmed  his  blood  in  the 
race  after  Fitzdoo,  and  by  that  means  lost  his  shakes — 
but  he  never  meets  with  a  friend,  over  a  pint  of  beer,  a 
glass  of  grog,  or  trough  of  water,  without  relating  the 
marvels  attending  the  visit  of 

Thc  Man  in  the  Bio  Boots. 

W.  E.  B. 


VESUVIUS.* 


IT      J.     HOUSTON      MirFLIN,     PHILADELPHIA. 


1 8AW  thine  awful  summit 

In  Other  lands  I  dream'd  of  thee — 
Thy  bosom  bursting  to  the  skies, 

Thy  sides  all  flaming  to  the  sea! 
I  nw  the  clouds  above  thy  head 

Blacken  the  city's  light  at  noon — 
Thy  lurid  glare,  o*er  ocean  shed, 

Make  sickly  pale  the  midnight  moon ! 

When  fierce  convulsions  tore  thy  breast. 

And  melted  mountains  down  thy  side, 
O'er  fertile  plains,  in  billows  press'd, 

To  'whelm  the  city's  statelier  pride — 
7h»  peasant  fled  the  qotking  field, 

Deserted  was  the  tottering  dome. 
And  boiling  ocean  then  could  yield 

To  hasty  flight  securer  home ! 


But  now,  serenely  rising — Lo ! 

The  dread  volcano  I  behold : 
Thy  sloping  sides  are  clothed  in  snow, 

And  e'en  thy  very  crater  cold ! 
Seeming — while  vapors  round  thee  wreathe. 

That  dare  not  cloud  thy  summit  free, 
But  throw  their  quiet  shade  beneath — 

A  temple  to  tranquillity ! 

No  more  thy  peaceful  bosom  roeks. 

Thy  waves  of  fire  are  stayed  in  stone ; 
And  in  the  gulf  of  former  shocks 

Are  snows  and  icicles  alone ! 
Yet  through  thy  lava's  broken  mass, 

Tho'  icy  cold  the  fissure  be, 
Tells  rumbling  sound  and  sulph'rous  gas. 

Of  conflicts  past— and  yet  to  be  I 


*Tke  coM  of  the  day,  March  9, 1S37.  and  the  snow  on  the  mountain,  made  oar  journey  up  Vesuvius  more 
ftlin  iscension  of  Mount  Blanc  than  a  visit  to  a  volcano. — J.  H.M. 


TO    A    METEOR. 


BY   THOHAB   DUNN   ENGLISH,   BLOCKLEY,   PENN. 


^Vm  transitory  orb !  whose  brighten 'd  path 
Is  high  within  the  space  etherial  cast, 
Mrhose  form  coruscant  flies  upon  the  blast, 

*^,  though  transient,  like  an  infiint's  vrraih — 
Alt  tiioa  a  flaming  dart  which  o'er  the  world 
Aaiiti  g«iii  in  their  sport  have  horled  T 

^iilafv  ipmlelMd  thy  Mkmg  wbto  ein^Hng 


Madly  and  wildly  through  the  ether  vast. 
Now  looming  into  sight,  now  disappearing. 
Gleaming  athwart  the  jewel-studded  sky. 
Swiftly  and  brightly  as  love's  sig^nals  fly. 
And  thought  ye  spirits  damn'd,  that  high  in  air, 
Condemn'd  by  hetvan,  miMli  a\.^iiv|[^  ^ivasAtK  ^Qbusm, 
Beholding  Ught  anid  ^,  7«t  teMoi'd  in  \ikMi^  ^w^\ 
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(See  pace  18S.) 
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CARt    HTUELLER. 


COHFOOD  EZFEEMLT  fOE  TBB  CnCHTLEMAN'l  HAOAZOfE. 
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When  all      ii        put  that  made  life  dea 
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f^i^Hfe^-^pig^^^ 


time  k}r    roan       to      die; 


ID' 
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1 ; .  ^ 


Ere        he        be  •  -  comes     like     foliage         aear. 
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[^^^^ 


^«S 1^     I    ~i^-^  ^ 


neaih  a     iwin  -  ter        sky. 
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5 — I 


£^g^^ 


Ere      ftorm    and  tern  -  •  pest    rack      his  heart. 


^^^^^^fe^^^ 


mB 


f0- 


^^^r=f^"f^ 


^^^^^^ 
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'i  '  ther      all      his      joy,  And    leave  him  nothing      but        the  smart    E*en 


^ 


^ 


i 


iSrt 


1^ 


? 


H 


can  not  de  •  stfoy. 


^^ 


COND  VERSE. 


^^^^^^^^^^^ 


liv'd  long  e  •  nough,  my  bright  And         sanny         hours      are  o'er, 


The 


^^^^f^^^^^^^PpB^ 


tat   gave    my        noming      light*      Will        shine     on         me        no        move;        The 


^^^^^^ps^^^^ 


p 


f    days    when      calm    re  •  pose    Spread     heav*n    be  -  -  fore      my        eye, 


The 


i=t 


III  dieams  from     which      I      rose.    Are       gone        fi>r  •  -  •  e  •  •  •  •  ver      by. 
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REVIEW      OF     NEW      BOOKS 


RoRT  O'MoRS :  A  NATIONAL  ROMANCE.    By  Sttmud  Loner,  Etq,     Two  Folvmct.    Philadelphi] 

Let,  and  Blanchaid,  1837. 

Mr.  Samuel  Lover  it  one  of  the  Dew  lighti  of  the  world.  He  is  an  admirable  story-teller;  ind 
almost  denuded  poor  Banim  of  bit  bays,  and  it  confeiMdly  superior  to  Crofton  Croker  in  the  de 
liiab  whim  and  humor.  He  writes  better  poetry  than  one  half  of  the  Parnassians  of  the  day,  an 
original  and  characteristic  music  lor  the  expression  of  his  ideas.  He  is  also  an  excellent  instrome 
aceompanias  himself  in  the  ezecutioo  of  songs,  with  much  success.  His  claims  as  an  artist  are ' 
pat»— the  generality  of  his  paintii)gs  evincing  a  delicacy  of  taste  and  wonderful  power  of  execut 
all  theae  positive  acoomplishmentB,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Samuel  Lover  is  excessively  populai 
he  IB  a  very  decided  Lion,  and  the  work  now  under  notice  is  supposed  to  be  the  last  of  his  roarings 

Rory  0*More  is  a  warm-hearted  peasant,  witty  and  brave— devotedly  attached  to  his  country, 
and  fiienda.  We  have  perused  many  gifted  delineations  of  Irish  character,  by  various  authors  of  1 
among  the  talented  sons  of  Hibemia,  but  we  have  never  before  experienced  a  satiifiictory  elocidi 
apparently  contradictory  statements  respecting  the  elements  of**  the  sons  of  tlie  sod."  Rory  is  a  rt 
is  not  a  hero  of  romance,  although  many  of  his  adventures  partake  of  the  mysterious  character  com 
the  events  described.  He  is  quick-witted,  and  safely  conducts  himself  in  scenes  of  perilous  enterp 
is  not  a  compound  of  blackguard  slang  and  low,  vulgar  cuiming — an  amalgamation  that  various  pi 
neaton  of  Irish  characteristics  seem  determined  to  thrust  upon  the  public. 

There  is  one  fault,  and  it  is  a  grievous  one,  in  the  construction  of  the  tale,  that  sadly  militatei 
general  interest  The  historical  detail  of  the  episode,  for  Rory  is  indubitably  the  hero,  is  wearison 
the  vividity  of  description  with  which  the  author  has  narrated  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  0*1^ 
is  fiital  to  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  love  afi&irs  of  De  Lacy,  and  the  explanations  of  the  varioos  i 
nexioDs  with  the  Irish  nation. 

The  concluding  scene  of  the  novel  is  aflecting  and  characteristic.  De  Lacy  has  written  a  ba 
Land  of  the  West,"  which  the  sister  of  Rory  sings  with  much  natural  eflect  This  artless  peasi 
awaiened  a  thought  of  aflectionate  esteem  in  the  bosom  of  the  high-bom  scholar,  who  is  unable  to 
throb  of  his  heart  by  the  pleadings  of  his  prejudice  and  his  pride.  We  quote  the  last  page  of  the  w 
the  whole  of  the  O'More  family,  with  their  bene&ctor,  Lacy,  are  bidding  farewell  to  the  land  of  thi 
extracting,  first,  the  ballad  mentioned  above. 


Ob.  oome  to  the  west,  love,r-oh,  come  there  with 

me; 
Tis  a  sweet  land  of  verdure  that  springs  from  the  sea. 
Where  fair  plenty  smiles  from  her  emerald  throne ; — 
Oh,  come  to  the  west,  and  I'll  make  thee  my  own ! 
Ill  guard  thee,  I'll  tend  thee,  I'll  love  thee  the  best. 
And  youll  say  there's  no  land  like  the  land  of  the 

west! 


llie  sooth  has  its  roses  and  bright  skies  of  blue, 
But  ours  are  more  sweet  with  love's  changeful  hue — 
Half  sunshine,  half  tears,  like  the  girl  I  love  best; — 
Oh !  what  is  the  south  to  the  beautiful  west ! 
Then  come  to  the  west,  add  the  rose  on  thy  mouth 
Will  be  sweeter  to  me  than  the  flow'rs  of  the  south ! 


The  north  has  its  snow-towers  of  danling 
AH  sparkling  with  gems  in  the  ne'er  settin 
There  the  storm-king  may  dwell  in  the  hal 

best. 
But  the  soil-breathing  zeph3rr  he  plays  in  t 
Then  come  there  with  me,  where  no  cold 

blow. 
And  thy  neck  will  seem  fairer  to  me  than 

The  sun  in  the  gorgeous  east  chaseth  the  i 
When  he  riieth,  refresh'd.  in  his  glory  and 
But  where  doth  he  go  when  he  seeks  his  i 
Oh !  doth  he  not  haste  to  the  beautiful  we 
Then  come  there  with  me ;  'its  the  land  I 
'TIS  the  land  of  my  sires .' — 'tis  my  own  da 


The  sails  were  shaken  out,  and  swelling  to  the  breeze,  bore  the  vessel  from  the  lovely  harbi 
The  ship  was  soon  cleaving  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  tearful  eyes  of  many  an  emigrant  vi 
towards  the  shore  they  should  never  see  again. 

In  one  dose  group  stood  Rory  and  those  who  were  dear  to  him.  De  Lacy  was  not  of  their  party 
up  and  down  the  deck  alone,  uid  felt  a  keener  pang  at  quitting  his  country  than  he  could  hava 
and  as  her  cliffcyjHi  lasaeninf  to  his  view,  the  more  they  became  endeared  to  his  imaginataoBt  a 
tiooa  to  wUik  %»  4#  not  Mdt  bis  heart  was  open,  asserted  their  iniloenoe  over  the  exile,  b  i 
deck  wmt^mmr;  mkl^Jiitigfm  Mow,  ibi  the  evening  was  dosing  iast;  batatill  Bocy  and  Uil 
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he  wide  oeeen  was  before  him.  end  the  fiee  wind  sweeping  him  from  all  he  had  known,  to  the  land 
re  he  knew  none.  He  was  a  stranger  on  the  sea ;  he  was  lonely,  and  he  felt  his  lonelinen.  He  looked 
ory  CMore,  the  centre  of  a  group  whom  he  loved,  and  who  loved  him,  and  he  envied  the  resignation 
;h  eat  on  the  faces  of  Kathleen  and  Mary,  as  they  looked  towards  their  lost  country,  while  their  arms 
5  intwined  round  the  husband  and  brother.  He  approached  them,  for  his  solitude  became  painful,  and 
poke. 

We  shall  soon  see  the  last  of  old  Ireland,  Rory.'* 
Yes,  sir,"  answered  Rory,  in  a  tone  implying  tender  regret. 
But  you  have  all  those  with  you,  who  are  dear  to  ]rou,  and  the  parting  is  less  sad." 
Thank  God,  I  have,"  said  Rory,  fervently. 

And  you,  Mary,  are  a  brave  and  sensible  girl.    I  am  glad  to  see  you  have  dried  your  tears." 
The  heart  may  be  sad,  sir,  without  the  eye  being  wet" 

he  words  entered  De  Lacy's  very  koul ;  and  as  he  looked  at  the  sweet  face  of  the  girl,  whose  beauty 
ne  more  touching  from  the  tinge  of  gentle  sadness  upon  it,  he  thought  how  many  a  lovely  cheek  had 
ered  under  the  blight  of  silent  grief 
How  faint  the  shore  is  looking  now,  air !"  said  Mary. 

Yea,  Mary;"  and  De  Lacy  approached  her  more  nearly  as  he  spoke.    After  a  few  minutes'  silence,  while 
still  kept  their  looks  upon  the  rapidly^sinking  clifQi,  De  Lacy  asked  Mary  if  she  thought  i(  would  not  be 
Diich  for  her  feelings, — would  she  oblige  him  by — " 
What,  sir?"  said  Mary,  timidly. 

Will  3^using  me  *The  Land  of  the  West?'  It  is  the  last  time  any  of  us  shall  ever  hear  it  in  sight  of 
bores." 

blush  suffused  Mary's  cheek,  and  a  slight  quiver  passed  across  her  lip  at  the  request. 
Perhaps  'tis  loo  much  for  you,  Mary ;  if  so,  do  not  sing ;  but  I  own  I  am  weak  at  this  momeiit,^-!  did  not 
s  how  much  I  loved  poor  Ireland." 

rUsing  it  for  you,  sir:  and  sure  1  would  sing  the  song  for  the  dear  country  itself, — the  dear  country! 
thoagb  I  may  cry,  may  be  'iwill  be  a  pleasure  to  my  heart" 

•offinuning  all  her  resolution,  she  enayed  to  sing ;  and  after  the  first  few  words,  which  were  faultered 
t  tmaolous  tone,  her  voice  became  firmer,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  love  of  country  supplied,  supporting 
tfaiDogfa  the  effi>rt,  she  gave  an  expression  to  the  song  intensely  touching.  As  she  was  concluding  the 
1  tttnxa,  the  last  beams  of  sunset,  splendidly  bright,  burst  through  the  purple  clouds  of  the  horism,  and 
i  t  golden  glow  on  *  The  Land  of  the  West,'  as  the  inspired  singer  apostrophiied  it  De  Lacy  looked 
n  her,  and  thought  of  his  dream :  it  was  the  sunset,  and  the  song,  and  the  same  lovely  fiice  which  beam- 
ihioagh  his  vision ;  and  when  the  touching  voice  of  the  girl  sank  in  its  final  cadence  into  silence,  she 
U  lapport  her  emotion  no  longer— she  burst  into  tears,  and  held  out  her  clasped  hands  towards  the  scarcely 
ilileihore. 

^  Ltry  pat  his  arm  gently  round  her  waist,  and  the  unresisting  girl  wept  as  he  supported  her.  **  Don't 
ip>  Msiy,  don't  weep,"  whispered  De  Lacy,  in  a  gentler  tone  than  she  had  ever  hearid  him  apeak  before : 
« iball  see  many  a  lovely  sunset  together  in  the  woods  of  America,  and  you  shall  often  sing  me  there 
MUodof  the  West.'" 


Anwrnmn  or  a  Bachki/)!,*  ok,  Stolkn  Vigils.    One  VoUme,    Grigg  and  Elliott,  1837. 

Im  sothor  of  this  well-written  pleasant  nmndkU  has  not  thought  it  worth  iihile  to  attach  his  name  to  his 
Bone  prodoctioo.  We  have  many  scribblers  who  are  proud  to  exhibit  the  whole  of  their  sponsorial  and 
■TBiie  appellations  on  the  face  of  volumes  of  inferior  merit.  We  are  not  usually  in  the  habit  of  encou- 
ifprsdatoiy  habits,  but  if  our  anonymous  bachelor  can  steal  a  few  more  hours  from  the  god  of  the  night- 
BBd  employ  his  **  vigils"  in  the  fabrication  of  "  adventures"  equally  interesting  and  as  agreeably  narrated, 
kiak  that  the  public  will  willingly  share  the  guilt  and  enact  the  part  of  the  receiver.  We  profess  our- 
a  to  be  much  pleased  with  the  unpretending,  yet  humorous  and  anecdotal  style  of  the  writer,  and  desire 
ft  intimate  acquaintance  with  such  a  keen  observer  of  life's  vagaries.  We  append  a  random  extract  but 
demly  reoommend^the  little  volume  to  our  readers. 

hSst  my  fancy  vras  indulging  those  scenes  of  savage  warfare  which  such  a  place  is  apt  to  beget,  I  per- 
d  a  hofaeman  with  %  gun  thrown  horixonmlly  on  the  saddle  before  him,  habited  in  the  buckskin  hunting 
K>  eommon  to  a  new  country,  trotting  briskly  onward  with  a  desire  I  thought  to  overtake  ine.  My  im- 
QQ  WM  that  he  belonged  to  some  of  the  Indian  tribes,  whom  I  had  conjured  up  in  my  imagination ;  and 
m  ioipalae  was  to  try  the  speed  of  my  Spanish  pony.  But  when  I  considered  the  proverbial  hospitality 
MS  psople  in  the  &r  west,  whether  civilised  or  savage.  I  slackened  the  rein  which  was  convulsively 
Id,  and  ooododed  to  abide  the  event,  be  it  what  it  might 

he  approttcfaed,  I  discovered  him  to  be  an  old  man  with  silver  locks,  whose  sunbnmt  fiice,  though  deep- 
iW  with  mtuf  caiea,  mm  yet  eheerfol ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  many  trials  of  fourscore  yean,  exhibited  a 
wmk^  inslawl  ef  a  frown.  His  frame  was  ahnost  gigantic,  showing  now  but  the  remnant  of  what  was 
■IMeMdpoww&L    When  arrived  within  a  few  paces  of  me,  with  a  dMp  and  tiMMdooi  voice  he 
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**  Then  we  will  be  company ;  J  am  going  the  same  road.  I  ■uppoae  you  heard  there  was  a  beef  to  b 
for?" 

'*  No.  sir ;  how  is  it  to  be  shot  for  V* 

**  Why,  one  Mr.  Gray,  who  bought  a  drove  to  take  to  Ohio,  got  one  of  his  steers'  legi  broken  and  be  | 
up  to  be  shot  foi." 

*'  But  in  what  manner  do  they  shoot  for  it  ?" 

*'  Why,  there  is  twenty  shots,  at  iifty  cents  a  piece.  The  best  shot  takes  the  first  choice  of  quartan 
next  best,  the  next  choice,  and  so  on  till  all  five  are  won.  I'm  a  going  to  take  a  chance,  just  to  try  oq 
eyes,  and  old  Bob  again,"  showing  his  old  time-worn  rifle. 

*'  How  many  quarters  did  you  say  would  be  won  V 

"  Five." 

*'  Five  quarters  ?"  I  inquired  with  a  smile." 

**  Certainly,"  said  ho,  laughing  in  turn ;  **theriB  is  a  quarter  to  each  leg;  and  the  fifth  is  the  hide,  whit 
the  beat,  and  that  I'm  a  going  to  try  for.    It  would  be  a  good  joke  on  the  boys,  if  I  should  beat  them 
Once,"  he  said,  sighing  deeply,  "  I  was  able  to  shoot  with  the  best  man  in  the  country.    1  wish  he  wai 
living,  that  we  old  jolly  fellows  could  have  a  match  now  and  then,  to  remind  us  of  old  timea.*' 

**  Who  was  that  man  ?" 

**  Daniel  Boone,  as  true  hearted  a  man  as  ever  cocked  a  gun.  Do  you  see  that  old  walnat  tree  atsod 
alone  out  yonder  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,  just  ride  out  there  with  me." 

I  mechanically  followed  in  silence,  not  being  able  to  conjecture  what  the  old  gentleman  was  driving  it 

-  You  see  this  scar  I"  pointing  to  a  place  giving  signs  that  the  axe  had  once  been  busy  than,  bot  wt 
waa  now  doted  up,  a  small  dark  hole  remaining. 

**  Daniel  Boone  cut  that  notch  with  his  own  hand.  We  had  been  shooting  one  day  at  a  mark  to  ktep 
hands  in,  and  after  we  were  done,  he  cut  the  bullets  out,  as  lead  was  scarce  those  timea." 

"  A  little  piece  ahead,"  he  observed,  **  is  where  our  fort  was  built  Here  you  may  see  two  holea,  whsre 
gale  posia  were  planted,  the  whole  being  enclosed  with  piqoetting;  this  is  where  we  entered  the  loft  Ti 
WW  a  black  boy  named  Adam  (who  is  yet  livingO  once  drove  through  the  gate  at  a  wonderful  rate ;  FU 
you  how  it  was.  Adam,"  he  proceeded,  **  one  sunshiny  morning  in  the  spring,  geared  op  his  team  lo  bti 
load  of  wood ;  he  was  accompanied  only  by  one  Mr.  Bradford,  as  no  Indiana  had  been  seen  about  for  sew 
daya.  Some  of  the  men  and  women  had  also  ventured  out  to  hoe  the  j^ung  com  that  grew  at  no  groat 
tance,  and  through  which  the  road  led  from  the  gate  lo  the  woods.  When  they  drove  in  amongst  the  tioi 
(just  over  yooder  by  the  hill,)  they  turned  the  horses  round  with  their  heads  towards  the  fort,  leaving 
wagon  in  the  road,  about  fifty  yards  from  a  fallen  ash  that  had  been  thrown  down  by  the  wind.  Bead 
cut,  whilst  Adam  carried  the  wood  and  loaded  it  in  the  wagon.  When  they  were  nearly  done,  and  as  e 
bore  a  log  on  his  shoulder,  which  were  to  be  the  last,  they  heard  a  stick  break  not  far  off  between  them 
the  fort  Bradford  dropt  his  log  and  said,  *  Did  you  hear  that  V  Adam  laughed,  saying  it  waa  only  a  sqoii 
Presently  they  heard  it  again  much  louder  than  before,  and  they  saw  the  half  of  an  Indian's  red  face,  p 
ing  behind  a  cotton-wood  tree.  '  Let's  run,'  said  Bradford,  making  a  motion  to  go  deeper  into  the  wo 
*Dam  if  1  go  thai  woy/  said  Adam :  '  they'll  be  sure  to  git  our  scalps  before  we  ever  git  back  to  the  fort, 
we  aiiit  got  a  bit  of  wood  to  cook  the  vitels  with  ;  dam  if  I'm  a  going  to  leave  Jimmy  and  Snip  here,noth 
Bradford  then  started  off  right  away  from  the  wagon,  and  several  Indians  jumped  from  behind  the  trees.  > 
fired  at  him.  Adam  seeing  them  nearly  all  after  Bradford,  ran  like  lightning  for  the  wagon  ;  but  just  be! 
he  reached  it,  one  ran  at  him,  and  threw  his  tomahawk  at  his  head  :  he  dodged  it,  and  leapt  on  Snip; 
before  he  got  fairly  under  way,  two  more  Indians  came  up,  one  took  hold  of  the  reins,  and  the  other  t 
aim  with  his  rifle ;  but  as  the  gun  made  long  fire,  Adam  laid  flat  down  on  the  horse,  and  it  missed  h 
Then  with  the  but  of  his  whip,  he  knocked  the  other  down,  and  drove  off  in  a  gallop;  the  aawges  ronn 
after  him,  whooping  with  all  their  might.  Hearing  the  noise  in  the  field,  all  ran  off  instead  of  going  to  h 
Presently  here  came  Adam  in  full  speed — you  could  see  the  white  of  his  eyes  a  hundred  yards  ofi^  and  b 
him  thrashing  away  on  the  horses,  like  he  was  running  a  race.  And  it  teas  a  race,  too ;  neck  or  nothing, 
came  like  one  of  the  steam  cars  they  talk  so  much  about,  and  took  a  strait  shoot  for  this  very  gate,  theladi 
at  bis  heels,  shooting  as  fast  as  they  could  load,  and  him  laying  flat  on  the  back  of  Snip.  Two  or  three  « 
at  the  gate,  ready  to  open  and  shut  it  after  him,  fearing  all  the  time  he  could  not  get  in.  But  when  he  cs 
up,  without  halting  a  second,  the  horses  at  full  speed  shot  in,  without  the  wheels  touching  either  post,  wh 
were  only  one  inch  further  apart  than  the  wagon  was  wide !  Adam  boasts  of  it  to  this  day,  and  aays  it  i 
a  hair  breadth  escape.     Poor  Bradford  was  killed. 

'*  But  1  will  tell  you  something  worse  still." 

Here  the  old  man  wiped  away  a  tear,  and  bowed  down  his  head  for  some  moments  in  sorrow. 
**  Just  there,"  he  continued,  pointing  to  a  small  pile,  where  I  could  see  particles  of  charcoal  and  < 
broken  ware,  *'  my  brother  and  1  built  a  log  cabin  for  ourselves  and  families.  All  the  rest  of  the  people 
the  neighborhood,  when  they  heard  of  any  Indians  about,  came  into  the  fort,  and  lived  together  in  the  Isi 
house  which  stood  where  you  see  that  heap  of  stones.  One  dark  night  when  I  had  gone  lo  bad,  hot  v 
awake,  listening  to  the  rain  pattering  on  the  boards, and  the  loud  wind  whistling  through  the  cracks,!  dMMI 
I  heard  some  one  every  now  and  then,  pulling  away  the  chinking  between  the  logs  on  the  oataide.  ti 
Fennel,  (a  little  old  woman,  and  the  happiest  in  the  world,)  who  was  sitting  up  with  Captain  Camrainiiii 
brother,  singing  paalms  by  the  fire-light,  laughed,  saying  it  was  only  the  old  cow  licking  the  wall,  where  tf< 
salt  was  thrown. 

"  My  brother  continued  to  smoke  his  pipe  without  opening  his  eyes,  listening  to  Mn.  Fennel's  aong.  ^ 
ought  to  see  this  old  woman — and  if  you  go  to  the  camp  meeting  next  %iveek,  yon  will  seo  bar,  for  aha  1^ 
to  all  in  fifty  miles  round.  She  is  a  little  dried-up  old  body,  aa  active  as  a  young  girl,  and  atwajfa  bif^ 
You  will  know  her  by  her  long  while  hair,  and  biroad  brimmed  hat,  which  she  alwaya  wat»  m  pheei^ 
bonnet  That  night  she  continued  to  sing,  and  brother  kept  iOMiking,  although  I  wttoonstantljr  tomiiiii^ 
in  bed,  and  Baying  I  could  not  sleep  as  long  aa  I  heard  that  noise,  like  tome  person  pulUng  tba  tkgf  £•■" 
wall  Mra.  Fennel  said,  go  to  sleep,  Ben,  and  \el  ibe  oVd  cow  alone.  I  aaid  it  ww  iapsmihit  ta  Jt  jj^ 
that  I  would  go  out  and  be  certain  it  waa  Judy,  aa  \bia  cow  waa  ca^^.  ^m^  ia\l^^a^  a  MBall  pjamda^ 
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Bide  fnm  a  crevice,  and  tbe  next  moment  a  gan  went  ofi)  and  my  brother  fell  down  dead !  I  caught 
ie,  (this  tame  one,)  and  ran  out;  but  it  was  so  dark  I  couldn't  see  my  hand  before  me.  I  heard  the 
I  as  he  ran,  and  fired  at  the  noise,  but  he  got  over  the  piquet  and  made  his  escape.  The  next  rooming 
d  his  ear  in  tbe  yard,  which  had  been  shot  off  close  to  his  head^^nd  then  I  swore,  and  swear  it  till, 
have  still  got  his  ear,)  if  ever  I  come  across  him  ho  shall  die !" 


3ooD  FiLxow.    Br  Paul  Dk  Kocnc.     Drandaied  from  Me  Frtmdi,  by  a  Pkiladelpkian.    Philadel- 
phia, E.  L.  Carey  &^.  Hart. 

tsTB.  Carey  A  Hart  have  evinced  an  anxiety  to  gratify  the  reading  community  that  merits  its  warmest 
xition.  Paul  de  Kock  is  a  popular  French  novelist ;  his  works,  **  Andrew  (he  Savoyard,"  and  the 
em  Cymon,"  have  attracted  attention  in  their  English  guise,  and  the  publishers  have  employed  very 
lands  to  furnish  them  with  tramlaiions  of  various  other  works  by  the  same  writer.  '*  The  Good  Fel* 
bas  been  rendered  into  English  by  a  Philadelphian,  or  rather  by  more  than  one,  for  the  varieties  of  style 
'  the  work  of  many  hands.  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  version,  excepting  an  occasional  rusticity 
use  of  the  preterit,  and  several  anachronisms  in  the  transplantation  of  gin  toddies,  juleps,  rowdies,  centa 
)llars  to  the  habitudes  of  the  badauds  or  cockneys  of  Paris. 

he  Good  Fellow"  is  not  one  of  the  happiest  of  Kock*s  eflR>rts ;  Charles  is  so  essentially  a  fool  that  we  can- 
el  an  interest  in  his  weKare,  and  the  sameness  of  Mongerand*s  bullying  qualities  create  a  powerful 
)f  satiety  that  approximates  todisgusL  The  plot,  if  so  the  simple  story  may  be  termed,  is  evidently  pro- 
Bated ;  there  is  sufficient  material  for  a  story,  but  not  for  a  novel.;  and  the  poverty  of  the  coloring  can- 
nwcal  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  design.  There  are  some  good  scenes  in  the  volumes — the  marriage 
B  Charles  is  engaged  to  play  to  the  dancers — the  orchestra  at  the  public  gardens — and  the  opening  chap- 
escriptive  of  a  Parisian  omnibus  and  its  contents,  is  by  far  the  best  in  the  book.  Paul  de  Kock  has 
iiten  himself  in  the  opinion  of  the  French  aavans.  His  popularity  has  considerably  deteriorated  during 
ist  four  years,  and  it  is  no  longer  fashionable  to  praise  his  delineations  of  life  upon  the  boulevards  or 
I  in  the  cockney  guartiers  of  the  Gallic  metropolis  and  its  environs.  His  best  work,  the  Barber  of  Faim, 
pver  been  translated. 


Clock  Makkjl;  Oe,  tbs  Satinos  and  Ddinos  or  Samuel  Sligk,  of  Sucxvillk.    Oae   VohmM, 

Carey,  Lea,  dk  Blanchard. 


I  received  a  copy  of  this  work  just  as  our  last  form  was  going  to  press,  and  find  that  its  merits  deserve  a 
'  notice  than  we  have  time  or  room  to  spare.  Mr.  Slick  is  a  curiosity,  and  demand^  a  special  introduc- 
be  has  a  curious  way  of  telling  some  pertinent  truths,  and  spares  neither  the  Yankees,  the  Colonists,  nor 
ns  of  the  Motherland.  He  deliven  his  strictures  in  the  genuine  Downing  style,  and  may  claim  equal 
nrith  the  Major,  if  he  does  not  "  go  ahead"  of  his  satirical  prototype.  We  cannot  give  a  better  opinion 
book  than  Mr.  Slick's  own  account,  quoted  from  the  preface. 

wipes  up  the  blue  noses  (Nova  Scotians)  considerably  hard,  and  don't  let  off  the  Yankees  so  very  easy, 
f,  but  its  generally  allowed  to  be  about  the  prettiest  book  ever  writ  in  this  country ;  and  although  it 
Itogether  jist  gospel  what's  in  it,  there's  some  pretty  home  truths  in  it,  that's  a  fact.  SVhoever  wrote  it 
M  a  funny  feller,  too,  that's  sartain ;  for  there  are  some  queer  stories  in  it  that  no  soul  could  help  larfin* 
It's  a  fiict.     It's  about  the  wittiest  book  I  ever  sce'd." 

append  a  characteristic  extract,  wherein  the  clock  maker,  as  usual,  cuts  at  all  within  his  reach. 

rver  liked  the  last  war ;  I  thought  it  unnatural,  and  that  we  hadn't  ought  to  have  taken  hold  of  it  at  all,  and 
It  of  our  New  England  folks  thought ;  and  \  wasn't  sorry  to  hear  General  Dearborne  was  beat,  soetn  we 
)  call  to  go  into  Canada.  But  when  iho  Guerriere  was  captivated  by  our  old  Ironsides,  the  Constitution, 
*eel  lifted  up  amost  as  high  as  a  stalk  of  Virginy  com  among  Connecticut  middlins;  I  grew  two  inches 
I  vow,  the  night  I  hcerU  that  news.  Brag,  says  I,  is  a  good  dog,  but  hold  fast  is  better.  The  British  na- 
id  been  braggin  and  a  hectorin  so  long,  that  when  th^  landed  in  our  cities,  they  swaggered  e'en  amost 
:h  as  Uncle  Pcleg  (big  Peleg  as  he  was  called.)  and  when  he  walked  up  the  centre  of  one  of  our  narrow 
streets,  he  used  to  swing  his  arms  on  each  side  of  him.eo  that  folks  had  to  clear  out  of  both  foot  poths; 
It  afore  now,  the  fingers  of  both  hands  again  the  shop  window  on  each  side  of  the  street.  Many  the  poor 
I  cropper  bone  he's  smashed,  with  his  great  thick  boots,  a  throwin  out  his  foet  afore  him  e*en  amost  out 
t,  when  he  was  in  full  rig  a  swigglin  away  at  the  top  of  his  gait  Well,  they  cut  as  many  shines  a«  Un- 
leg.  One  frigate  they  guessed^would  captivate,  sink,  or  burn  our  whole  navy.  Says  a  naval  one  day,  to 
pper  of  a  fishing  boat  that  he  took,  says  he,  Is  it  true,  Commodore  Decatur's  sword  is  made  of  &ci  old  \iQiCL 
.-  Well,  «ys  the  skipper,  I'm  not  quite  certiQed  as  to  that,  seein  aa  1  nevec  nol  «i|«e  qii\1\  YvqxV  \G<i»nA 
an  a  ehuDOt  he'U  tbowyoa  the  temper  of  it  aome  of  these  dayi  ttiy  how.  % 
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I  mind  once  a  British  nian-o*-war  took  odo  of  our  Boston  veoela,  and  ordered  all  hands  on  board,  and  aant  a 
partjr  to  skattle  her ;  well,  thejr  skattled  the  fowls  and  the  old  paiticular  genuine  rum,  but  they  obliviated  ibeir 
errand  and  left  her.   Well,  the  neit  day  another  frigate  (for  they  were  as  thick  as  toads  arter  a  raiD)  oomea  near 
her,  and  fires  a  shot  for  her  to  bring  to.     No  answer  made,  there  bein  no  livin  soul  on  board,  and  anotber  shoe 
fired,  still  no  answer.     Why,  what  on  airth  is  the  meanin  of  this,  said  the  Captain  f  why  don't  they  haul  dowB 
that  damn  goose  and  gridiron  f  (that's  what  he  called  our  eagle  and  stars  on  the  flag)    Why,  wayu  the  first  lefie- 
nant,  I  guess  they  are  all  dead  men,  that  shot  frightened  them  to  death.    They  are  afraid  to  show  their  dossil 
aays  another,  lest  they  should  be  shaved  off  by  our  shots.    They  are  all  down  below  a  *  catculatin'  their  los^ 
1  guess,  says  a  third.     I'll  take  my  davy.  says  the  Captain,  it's  some  Yankee  trick;  a  Uirpedo  in  her  bottoskor 
some  such  trap— we'll  let  her  be,  and  sure  enough,  next  day,  back  she  eame  to  shore  of  heiaelL.    I'll  give  yoa 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  says  the  Captain  of  the  Guerriere  to  his  men,  to  take  that  are  Yankeee  mgate,  the  Oqa>    i 
stiiution.     I  guess  he  found  his  mistake  where  he  didn't  expect  it,  without  any  great  search  for  it  either.    Yss, 
(to  eventuate  my  story)  it  did  me  good.     I  felt  dreadful  nice,  1  prombe  you.    It  was  aa  lovely  as  bit- 
ters of  a  cold  mornin.    Our  folks  beat  'em  arter  that  so  often,  they  got  a  grain  too  much  conceit  also.    They 
got  their  heels  too  high  for  their  boots,  and  began  to  walk  like  uncle  Peleg  too,  so  that  when  the  Cbaaapeaka 
got  whipped  I  wamt  sorry.     We  could  spare  that  one,  and  it  made  our  navals  look  around,  like  a  feller  who 
gets  a  hoist,  to  see  who's  larfin  at  him.     It  made  'em  brush  the  dust  off.  and  walk  on  rather  sheepish.    It  cot 
their  combs,  that's  a  fact.    The  war  did  us  a  plaguy  sight  of  good  in  more  ways  than  one ;  and  it  did  the  British  . 
aopne  good,  too.    It  taught  'em  not  to  carry  their  chins  too  high,  for  fear  they  shouldn't  see  the  gutten— a 
take  that's  spoiled  many  a  bran  new  coat  and  trowsers  afore  now. 


Mkmoias  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.    Jly  J.  G.  LockharL    Part  Fifth.    Philadelphia.  Caiey, 

Lea,  &  Blanchard. 

We  had  achieved  a  long  article  upon  the  merits  of  Lockhart's  execution  of  the  life  of  Soott,  with  sane 
potent  questionings  raapecting  the  honesty  of  publishing  the  private  correspondence  of  any  popular  deftmcl, 
with  other  relative  matters,  but,  upon  presenting  our  copy  to  the  compositor,  found  that  the  requisite  Danbsr 
of  pages  were  in  type,  and  that  we  were  unable  to  obtain  an  exhibition  of  our  reasonings  till  the  next  nambir 
of  the  Magazine.  The  work  improves  in  general  interest;  a  splendid  engraving  accompanies  this  volmas; 
and  the  punctuality  of  its  issue,  and  the  beauty  of  its  typographical  execution,  with  the  cheapness  of  its  prices 
evince  the  business-like  qualities  of  the  publishers,  and  deserve  the  patronage  of  the  lovers  of  literature. 


The  second  number  of  The  Maonoua,  an  octavo  Periodical,  edited  by  N.  Greene  North,  New  OrleaBn. 
and  intandsd  for  the  use  of  the  Ladies  of  the  South,  has  been  received.  It  is  very  neatly  printed,  as  all 
LmUsi^  wiKfa  ought  to  be,  and  the  oooMti  are  superior  ih  quality  to  the  usual  run  of  publications  devoted 
to  the  amoaenent  of  "  the  angels  of  the  earth.**  A  few  poetic  dew  drops  gem  the  leaves  of  the  Msgndlia* 
and  we  hope  that  the  Southern  charmers,  with  their  sunny  smiles,  will  ripen  the  young  flower,  and  gather 
pleasure  from  the  fragrance  of  its  full  blown  besuty.  We  would  remark,  en  jKUfanf,  that  the  atyle  of  **  The 
Green  Room  Critic"  is  any  thing  but  likely  te  please  the  Ladies,  and  if  the  editor  wishes  to  prove  the  trmh 
of  his  motto,  he  mtist  entirely  alter  the  conduct  of  that  department.  We  are  unable  to  say  how  frequently 
the  Magnolia  will  appear,  but  from  its  size  and  price,  twenty  pages  at  eight  dollars  per  annum,  we  presnae 
Its  publication  to  be  hebdomadal. 


*.  '  ERRATA.  ^ 

* 

In  img»  31^cndit  thd  linet  on  NapdUoa\i  Grave  to  the  Reverwid  J.  Fiarptiot,  ioMad  ^Ujiu,  WS^ 
ib  jMVV  an  to  line,  ft  miw— n«i  Fr««uh  te  TwlMk.  ^ 


Captain  Marryatt's  literary  career  in  this  country  has  not  been  attended  with  much  originalitf  or  sue 

All  his  articles  that  have  appeared  here  about "  Hqw  to  write  Novels,  Romances,  dec,"  wen  pnMished  in 
London  several  years  ago,  and  were  considered  wofuUy  flat  and  pointleas.  His  dramatic  piece,  which  was  an- 
nounced as  written  expressly  for  Mr.  J.  R.  Scott,  was  refused  at  the  London  Theatres  about  four  years  ago, 
and  was  originally  written  for  Mr.  T.  P.  Cooke,  the  London  representative  of  saiton,  but  that  gentleman  de- 
clined attempting  its  performance,  being  assured  of  its  unfitness  for  representation.  The  result  here  has  j»- 
lifled  his  opinion.  We  hope  that  the  Captain  is  not  compelled  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  ooUsc- 
tion  of  material  for  hk  promised  work  upon  America. 

END  OF  VOLUME    THE    FIRST. 
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POBLISBED      BT      C  R  A  »  L  E  8      ALEXANDER. 
1838. 


TO   OUR   READERS. 


Th£  completion  of  another  Yolame  of  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  calls  for  another 
prefatorial  address  to  our  Subscribers  and  Friends.  We  respectfully  offer  tlie  list  of 
Contents  to  their  notice,  as  evidence  of  the  exertions  made  to  deserve  their  favors. 
IVe  have  allowed  nothing  to  check  the  **  untiring  purpose  of  our  soul"  in  rendering 
this  miscellany  worthy  the  station  it  has  assumed;  and  the  long  list  of  subscribers  sa- 
tisfactorily assures  us  that  we  have  not  toiled  in  vain. 

Several  new  contributors,  of  distinguished  name,  have  graced  the  pages  of  this  vo- 
lume with  their  lucubrations.  We  look  forward  to  a  continuance  of  their  correspon- 
dence  with  much  satisfaction;  and  hope  also  to  consociate  them  with  others  of  no 
mean  degree  who  have  promised  ni  a  taste  of  their  quality.  We  depend,  also,  on  the 
continuance  of  the  good  offices  of  our  old  friends  and  fellow  laborers,  to  whose  kind- 
ness we  attribute  the  chicfest  portion  of  our  success. 

The  insertion  of  *'  The  Anniversary  Register  and  Monthly  Calendar  of  American 
Chronology,"  forms  a  novel  feature  in  the  history  of  magazines,  and  we  believe  that  it 
has  given  unlimited  satisfaction  to  our  friends — an  assurance  that  repays  us  for  the  ex- 
traordinary expenditure  of  time  and  labor  necessary  in  the  compilation. 

W.  E.  B. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL      SKETCH,     AND      SERVICES 


OP 

COMMODORE     CHARLES     STEWART, 


OF    THE 


NAVY    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


iVANiA  iDQjr  justly  claim  tho  honor  of  hav 


bed,  and    Rtayed    hin   uplifted   arm :    and    he    who* 
by  a  certain  inodification  of  machinery,  the  retfiL 
of    his   own   ali-conquering   genius,   has    filled    the 
^Iqg  (Bomributcd  as  largely  to  the  proud  list  of  Aracri- !  waters  with  fcienm-hfiats,  and   created  a  new  agent 
can  philoaopheii,  statearoen  and  heroes,  as  any  other    in  the  application  of  steam-power;  he  who  rescued 
•late  in  the  Unioil;  and  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  |  the  country  from  impending  bankruptcy,  in  the  |>eriod 

of  the  revolution ;  and  he  who  rivalled  the  Cokes 
and  Mansfields  of  England,  and  brought  order,  har« 
mony.  and  effect  out  of  the  confusion  of  the  law, 
and  he  who  was  tho  hero  of  Stnny  Point,  the  hero 
of  Fort  Erie,  and  the  conqueror  of  the  Macedonian — 
tho  conqueror  of  tho  Penguin,  and  the  conqueror  of 
the  Cyane  and  Levant,  were  all  Pennhylvanians. 
We  are  well  aware  that  the  fame  of  these  men  be- 
longs to  the  state,  and  that  the  humblest  of  its  citizens 
inherits  a  portion  of  their  renown.  The  policy  of 
Pennsylvania  has  been  to  appeal,  not  to  her  great 
men.  but  to  her  free  institutions — her  peaceful  and 
prosperous  people — to  her  stupendoiu  public  improve- 
ments, and  her  agricultural,  and  aloKkst  boundlctiM 
mineral  wealth,  for  the  evidencee  of  her  lofiy  and 
merited  rank  and  power  in  the  Union.  For  heiaalC 
a»  a  state,  she  has  claimed  much,  and  it  has  all  heea 
cheerfully  accordeil — yet  she  haa  been  slow  in  forc- 
ing tho  claims  of  her  distinguiuhod  boof»  fbrgeUing 
the  beautiful  example  of  the  Roman  mother,  vko, 
when  asked  for  her  Jewels,  proudly  pouUtd  to  her 
children. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  has  deemed  theae  ofaWN 
VHtions  due,  not  only  to  Pennsylvania,  but  to  himaelf, 
and  to  the  sulgect  of  this  biography.  In  presenting 
fo  the  public  a  brief  tketchk  t/i  tbiaVifia  <A  Co«Mui)d««« 


parnliarly  nnoatentatious  and  unpretending  character 
of  her  people,  she  has  hitherto  forborne  to  assume 
the  rank,  or  lay  claim  to  the  honor,  to  which  the  me- 
rits and  senricei  of  her  sons  justly  entitle  her.  Re- 
posing on  the  justice  of  this  claim,  and  upon  the  con- 
ceasioQ  that  ahe  is  the  **  keystone"  of  tho  federal  arch, 
and  that  her  honest,  industrious,  and  patriotic  yeo- 
manry are  unrivalled  in  all  the  attributes  that  render 
tt  Mate  great,  praaperous,  and  happy,  she  has  never 
■Ogled  out  from  the  constellation  of  her  sons,  for  es- 
pecial commendations,  the  *'  bright  and  shining"  stars 
with  ithieh  that  constellation  is  adorned. 
What  a  galaxy  of  glory  is  concentrated  in  the 
of  Franklin,*  Rittenhonse,  Rush.  Fulton,  Morris, 
Wayne,  Brown,  Decatur,  James  Biddle,  and 
!  How  proudly  do  we  point  to  this  array  of 
ilhiatrkNia  citizens !  The  world  will  perceive  in  this 
Irt  tha  genins  who  snatched  the  lightning  from  the 
the  aaa  who  went  deep  into  the  mysteries  of 


Ihioagh  nature  up  to  nature's  God  ;" 


llSA   he  wfaa»  with  a   akill  which    has   rendered 
iriJN  hMntalr  anoomtaied  death  at  the  tick  man's 


^^Jtajjij      ^mBsakm,  FmmyJnniM  wu  the  I  <^'^rU$  Stewart,  ixSM\»^^ 
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apparent  indifference  to  hn  Urtoiy,  which  baa  aufler- 
ed  a  long  life  of  faithful  terrioaa,  amidat  the  toil  and 
perils  of  the  lea,  and  of  battlei,  to  remain  ao  long  nn- 
writlMi.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  following  hasty 
noticaa  of  the  life  of  this  distinguished  toa  of  Penn- 
sifltania,  which  are  daalgned  to  aupply  this  deficiency, 
will  be  an  acceptable  oflering  to  our  fellow  citizens. 
Dot  of  Pennsylvania  only,  bat  of  the  Union.  The 
laoti  detailed  belong  to  kittoryt  and  the  only  objects 
aimed  at,  in  their  publication,  is  to  disseminate  troih, 
and  perform  an  act  of  justice  to  a  meritorious  and 
raceeasfal  vindicator  of  the  rights  of  our  common 
ooontry,  end  a  distinguished  contributor  to  her  re- 
nown—I^ 

"  Tluo'  flfe  and  smoke,  and  wind  and  wave, 
On  every  sea  Britannia  call'd  her  own," 

he  hai  fi>r  forty  years,  gallantly  and  triumphantly  borne 
tbe  flag  of  bia  country. 
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The  poaition  of  Commodore  Ca4aUi  Stewart 
has  been,  ibr  many  years,  one  of  great  distinction. 
His  mme  and  services  nre  associated  with  many 
leading  events  in  which  the  glory  of  his  country, 
and  his  own  fame,  are  blended.  To  find  materials 
ibr  a  brief  memoir  of  this  distinguished  citizen,  we 
have  had  recourse  to  t)i(>graphical  sketches  of  his 
compatriots ;  to  uflicial  documents,  and  to  history.  It 
ia  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a  minute  biogra- 
phical detail  of  Commodore  Stewart's  eventful  life, 
but  to  give  to  his  fellow-citizens  a  summary  of  his 
public  services. 

Charles  Stewart  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia»  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  July,  1778,  the  month 
afler  the  British  army  evacuated  the  city.  His  pa- 
rents were  natives  of  Ireland.  It  was  his  misfortune  j 
to  lose  his  father  before  he  had  attained  his  second 
year.  He  was  the  youngest  of  eight  children.  On 
the  death  of  his  father,  his  mother  was  left,  in  the 
midst  of  the  revolution,  with  fbor  children  to  provide 
ibri  and  with  limited  means  for  their  support  and  edu- 
cation.  Being  a  woman  of  talents  and  great  energy, 
ahe  was  not  found  wanting  in  this  arduous  task. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  Charles  sought  and  found 
employment  in  the  merchant  service,  in  which  he 
gradually  rose,  through  the  several  grades,  from  the 
iitaation  of  cabin  boy,  to  the  command  of  an  India- 
■Min ;  and  here,  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  mercan- 
tile enterprise,  he  relinquished  all  that  he  had  toiled 
ftr,  and  offered  himself  to  the  service  of  his  country. 
On  the  ninth  of  March,  1798,  he  was  commissioned 
Lieatenant  in  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  re- 
oeived  ordeia  to  join  the  frigate  United  States,  then 
in  eoibmand  of  Commodore  John  Barry.  Ha  con- 
tinued in  this  ship  until  July,  1800.  Part  of  this  time 
the  frigate  was  employed  in  the  Weat  Indies,  to  look 
aiier  Mnd  ntinin  the  French  privateefa,and  to  protect 
€ur  commerce  agaioel  their  depredatkMM,  in  wVictk  net 


vice  she  was  eminently  saccesafoL  In  the  latter  part  < 
the  year  the  frigate  was  engaged  in  transporting  il 
commissioners  for  treating  with  France  to  that  coaolr 
and  was  thus  deprived  of  the  opportonitj  which,  lu 
dcr  other  circumstances,  might  have  led  lo  odier  aoc 
higher  honors. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  July,  1800,  Lieutenant  Stewirt 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  U.  &  achoooa 
Experiment,  of  twelve  guns,  in  which  ha  auled  oq  t 
cruise  to  the  West  Indies,  having  under  hie  eoBBaai 
those  distinguished  oflbeia.  Porter,  CaUw|ll  ni 
Tripp.  Arriving  on  the  atation  assigned  him,  h«  ffl 
in  with,  on  the  night  of  September  the  first,  the  TmA 
armed  schooner  Doux  Amiw,  (Two  FriendsO  of  ei{lit 
guns,  and  brought  her  to  action,  which  terminated  Ib 
ten  minutes:  the  Deux  Amis  having  airuck  her  colon, 
she  was  sent  to  the  United  States  for  conderonaiifla 
Being  short  of  water,  he  proceeded  to  Prince  RupaA 
Bay,  in  the  island  of  Dominica,  and  while  there,  witff' 
ing  his  vessel,  his  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  > 

Captain  Nash,  accompanied  by  his  Miyesty's  ship  Sim, 
Captain  Matson,  arrived,  and  an<^ored,  soon  ifta 
which.  Lieutenant  Stewart  receive<l  a  letter  fioo  ■ 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  named  Amos  Seeley.itit- 
ing  that  lie  had  been  impressed  on  board  the  BritiA 
ship  Siam,  and  claiming  an  interferenoe  for  hit  n* 
lease.    Although  Lieutenant  Stewart'a  power  wtiiih 
adequate  to  enforce  his  demand  for  the  anrrenderof 
Seeley,  the  two  ships  mountfbg  twenty  guns  esdi, 
his  patriotic  heart  could  not  withstand  the  appeal  ^ 
his  countryman,  and,  prompted  by  that  chivaliy  ^ 
patriotism  which  were  destined  to  blaze  out  in  site 
life  so  gloriously,  he  resolvcfi  on  opening  a  oormpood' 
enco  with  the  British  Captain  for  the  reteen  of  See- 
icy.  A  poUta  note  was  addressed  by  Lieutenant  Slew- 
art,  to  the  senior  officer,  conveying  the  fequeit  that 
Amos  Seeley  might  be  transferred  from  his  Majertf*' 
ship  Siam  to  the  schooner  under  his  command ;  ^^ 
ho  might  be  restored  to  his  family  and  his  home.  Tb0 
Briti:ih  captain  demurred,  but  in  answer  requetted  t 
personal  interview,  wherein  he  remarked  to  Lieute- 
nant  Stewart  that  the  war  in  which   hit  Miijestf 
was  engaged    was  arduous;    that  the    difficulty  » 
obtaining  men  for  his  numerous  fleola  and  shipi  <* 
war    was    great,    and    that    he    ahould    encoan^ 
great  hazard  of  being  censured  by  his  govenun^ 
should  ho  lessen  his  furce  by  yielding  up  hii  Dtf^i 
urging,  moreover,  that  the  example  would  be  iiyorili> 
to  the  service.    Lieutenant  Stewart  replied,  in  n^ 
stance,  that  the  British  officers  had  too  long  trampM 
on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  countrymen,  tad  ' 
was  high  time  they  had  learned  to  respect  the  fi^ 
and  persons  of  an  independent  nation  ;  that,  whit*** 
power  his  Majesty  claimed  over  hia  own  aukoacliikf 
had  no  right  to  exercise  it  over  a  people  who  bff 
forced  him  to  acknowledge  their  independence;  ^ 
to  resume  this  power  was  to  belie  his  own  aoleiDD*^ 
and  practice  a  deception  on  the  world.    It  wai  irtiif* 
in  answer,  that  Sedey  waa  imptewed  in  Eagltfd ' 
an  Englishman ;  to  which,  Lientenaut  Stewtrf  " 
plied— ^ Then  prove  him  lo,  and  I  have  done;  1^ ' 
you  cannot,  I  am  prepared  to  piova  him  a  dlJM*  ^ 


COMMODORE    STEWART. 


Tender  him ;  and  Seeley  was  put  on   board  the 
KMNier. 

The  Experiment,  having  obtained  her  supply  of  wa- 
rp left  the  Bay,  and  continued  her  cruise  under  the 
e  of  Barbuda.  At  daylight  on  the  thiniothof  Soptom- 
er,  two  nila  wer*  discovered,  bearing  down  on  the 
jperiment,  with  all  sail  sot,  and  English  colors  hoist- 
d.  The  Experiment  continued  laying  too,  with  the 
Sritisb  signal  of  the  day  flying,  until  they  approached 
Irithin  gunshot,  when,  Hnding  one  lo  be  a  brig  of  war 
f  nghteen  guns,  and  the  other  a  three-maated  schooner 
if  fcmteen  guns,  and  that  they  would  not  answer  the 
ngul,  Lieutenant  Stewart  determined  to  retreat  from 
ndiniperior  force,and  avail  himself  of  any  opportunity 
hat  might  ofier  for  cutting  off  one  of  those  vessels. — 
X  wu  soon  disooTered  that  the  Experiment  could  out* 
ail  them,  and  after  a  fruitless  chase  of  two  hours,  on 
hi  wind,  they  gave  up  pursuit,  hoisted  French 
xrion,  fired  a  gun  of  defiance  to  windward,  and 
lept  their  Teasels  off  before  the  wind.  He,  be- 
ag  mm  satisfied  of  their  character  and  force,  ma- 
Motred  to  gain  their'  wake  to  windward,  and  thus 
became  the  pnrauing  vessel  in  his  turn.  Sail  was 
nfowded  on  the  Experiment,  and  at  about  eight  o'clock 
It  night  she  chu  up  with  the  three-masted  schooner, 
itben  the  stammost  vessel.)  and  taking  a  position  on 
htt  larboard  quarter,  poured  in  a  broadside.  In  a  few 
BiDntes,  Am  three-masted  schooner  struck  her  colors, 
■nd  mrendered  to  the  Experiment.  She  proved  to 
^llie  Francb  national  schooner  Diana,  of  f!)urteon  guns, 
Winded  by  Captain  Perandeau ;  Lieutenant  do 
Vwwau,  with  a  detachment  of  thirty  invalid  soldiers, 
tod  a  crew  of  sixty-five  men.  and  General  Rigaud, 
on  baud,  on  hii  way  to  France,  under  the  convoy  of 
i^Wg  of  war,  which  made  her  escape,  and  got  into 
Slim  Barthobmew.  This  prize  was  despatched  to 
fti  United  States,  under  command  of  Lieutenant  James 
R-  Caldwell,  and  was  restored  to  the  French  under  an 
vticle  of  the  treaty,  but  the  captors  wcro  never  com 
Pntnted  by  the  Govemrociit  f)r  this  vessel,  as  others 
^^  in  many  cases. 

AiW  disporing  of  the  prisoners  at  St.  Christopher, 
I'tvtenant  Stewart  continued  on  his  cruising  ground, 
"Bd  recaptured  a  number  of  American  vesAcls  which 
^  been  taken  by  the  French,  and  thus  rescued  a  con- 
'^^mble  amount  of  valuable  commerce  from  the  grasp 
^Aor  privateers — aiflongst  which  was  the  brig  Ze- 
KoT Baltimore,  captured  by  the  Flambeau  privateer, 
'iotaea  gnns,  and  in  her  company  at  the  time;  the 
*iM  WIS  BO  light,  and  the  day  so  ncariy  over  before 
"^  coaU  approach,  that  he  could  only  cut  off  the 
^4li,  and  the  Flambeau  made  her  escape,  under 
^*ir  of  the  night,  and  reached  Guadeloupe. 

Oil  the  sixteenth  of  November,  at  midnight,  he 
^  io  with  an  armed  vessel,  and  after  repeatedly 
'^ili^g  and  requesting  her  to  heave-to  that  a  boat 
^0M  boBid  her  ibr  the  purpoae  of  ascertaining  her 
^Bctar,  and  raceiving  no  aaawer  or  other  sati^ 
I^Qdi^  he  detenalMd  to  bring  her  to  action,  and  iiy 
^  ftrae  to  oonpal  ■  oompliance.  The  vessel  kepi 
Pm  trntnag  fight  with  great  spirit  and  detennina- 
1^  Iv  iiMf  HfiialaB,  whan  jb#  heauae  m  cut  op 
H^i^fWiftk^  KgptHameb  Aa^  lAat  abe 


obliged  to  strike  and  submit  lo  be  boarded.  She 
proved  to  be  the  Louisa  Bridger,  of  Bermuda,  carry- 
ing eight  nino-poundcrs,  with  a  stout  crew  of  Bermu- 
dians.  She  was  so  much  cut  up  that  the  O0icer8 
and  crew  of  the  Experiment  wore  occupied  until 
three  o'clock  next  day  in  repairing  her  damages; 
having  two  shot  through  her  bottom,  she  was  al- 
most in  a  sinking  condition,  and  when  Lieutenant 
Porter  boarded  her,  was  found  to  have  four  feet 
water  in  the  hold.  After  putting  her  in  the  best 
repair  that  circnmMianoes  admitted,  Lieutenant  Stew- 
art dismissed  licr  on  her  cruise.  The  Experiment 
had  only  one  killed  (ihe  boatswain)  and  two  wonnd- 
ed  slightly.  The  wind,  during  the  action,  was 
strong  and  squally,  and  the  Experiment  careened  so 
much,  that  Lieutenant  Stewart,  to  enable  his  guns  to 
be  sufficiently  depressed,  found  it  necessary  to  cnt 
three  inch  planlv  into  short  lengths,  and  put  them 
under  the  tracks  of  the  gun  carriages,  to  raise  the 
guns'sufficiently  tiom  the  lower  port  sills. 

On  the  retom  of  the  Experiment  to  St  Christopher, 
Commodore  Truxton  ordered  Lieutenani  Stewart  to 
proceed  with  a  convoy  from  Martinique  to  the  island 
of  St.  Thomas,  and  thence  to  Curacoa,  to  look  for  the 
United  States  brig  Pickering,  and  frigate  Insurgent, 
but  nothing  could  he  heard  of  those  vessels  at  that 
place;  they  had  both  foundered  in  the  cqninoxial 
gale,  with  a  store  ship  under  their  care,  and  all  hands 
perished.  On  leaving  Curacoa,  the  Experiment  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Norfolk.  Standing  in  for  the 
Moua  passage,  early  in  the  morning,  a  vessel  was  dis- 
covered in  distress,  and  beating  on  the  reef  off  Saona 
Island.  On  nenring  her,  many  pernons  were  dis- 
covered to  l)c  on  lK«rd.  After  anchoring  the  Expe- 
riment at  a  safe  distance  from  the  reef,  he  des- 
patched Lieutenant  Porter  with  the  boats  to  their 
relief,  who,  with  much  difficulty  and  danger  from  the 
breakers  on  the  reef,  succeeded  in  rescuing  from  de- 
8tructii>n  alx>ut  sixty  women  and  children,  with  seven 
men  of  the  vessel's  crew.  They  were  the  families 
of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo,  fly- 
ing from  the  siege  of  that  city  by  the  blacks.  They 
had  been  on  the  rocks  for  two  days,  without  any  thing 
to  cat  or  drink ;  and  at  the  time  of  their  rescue,  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  quarter  deck  was  above  water. 
After  the  sailors  had  recovered  as  much  of  the  pro- 
perty as  they  could,  by  diving  into  the  vessel's  hold, 
the  Experiment  proceeded  to  the  city  of  St.  Domingo 
with  the  rescued  persons,  where  they  were  all  landed 
the  next  day,  and  restored  to  their  friends.  Their 
gratitude  was  unbounded,  and  the  Experiment  waa 
most  liberally  furnished,  gratis,  with  every  refresh- 
ment the  place  afibrded.  The  President  of  St  Do- 
mingo wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  President  of  the 
United  Slates  (Mr.  Jefferson)  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy. 

TVnnflafum  of  a  LtUerfnm  Don  Joaquin  QardOt  Oo- 
verncr  of  the  Spaniih  part  of  St,  Domingo,  to  tkt 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Sir:— The  great  buroaxulY  V.\\»»  cAi^Vn%Q»^  %.iM«r 
nanimouB  breaaO  of  a  ini\i\»z^  offlkcftt  ol  >4»»  \Jrtoa^ 
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8utea,  deserve!  the  greatest  applaase  and  coiisidei»- 
tion  from  me  and  my  whole  nataoD.  It  was  displayed 
in  his  recent  coodnct  towaida  tvvo  namerous  families 
'Who  wore  removing  from  this  city  to  Porto  Rico,  and 
composed  of  niaoy  femall  children  and  ladies  of  qua* 
lily. 

This  officer  is  Charles  Stewart,  Enq.,  captain  of  the 
armed  Rchooner,  Experiment,  who,  whilst  the  acci- 
doits  of  the  sea  threatened  to  overwhelm  him,  uh- 
serred  that  near  the  Island  ofSaooa.  a  schooner,  with 
a  moltitudo  of  women  and  children,  cried  out  fur  help 
to  save  themselves  from  liecoming  the  unhappy  vie* 
tims  of  the  tempest,  or  of  ihe  want  of  nautical  bkill  in 
Captain  Chrisiinu  Graneman,  a  Dane,  who,  in  the 
hanlaeas  of  his  heart,  ntrove  to  save  his  perM>n  and 
effects,  by  going  on  shore  and  leaving  so  many  human 
creatures  cxpobefl  to  the  turbulence  of  the  waves,  on 
extremity  which  pn^ticntcd  to  thom  a  near  pruspecl  of 
death. 

Thia  bnvA  and  generous  ofilccr,  his  crew,  and  all 
under  hit  oomnand,  impelled  by  humanity,  alertly 
atnve  to  save  these  wretched  ladies,  and  succeeded. 
A  few  moments  aAer  their  safety  was  accomplished, 
Ihe  schooner  sank.  Amid  thanks,  vows,  and  lamenta- 
tions, this  worthy  officer  learnt  that  Captain  Christian 
was  on  the  mountain  of  Sauna,  wiih  his  eflecls.  With- 
cmt  neglacting  the  ladies,  he  endeavored  to  secure  a 
wretch,  who  oaght  not  to  live  among  mankind.  This 
ho  eflbcted,  and,  through  the  humanity  of  the  ladies, 
used  no  greater  severity  towards  him  than  to  take 
him  on  boanl  and  bring  him,  well  secured,  to  this 
capital.  He  treated  the  ladieawith  the  greatest  cour- 
Xf^y,  accommodating  them  with  his  cabin,  his  table, 
and  every  ronvenionce. 

They  have  requeittcd  me  to  communicate  these 
circumstaiiceH  to  your  Excellency,  and  that  in  their 
names,  I  should  present  to  you  their  cordial  thanks, 
aHoring  you  that  it  is  an  action  which  will  remain 
forarar  impressed  on  their  hearts.  Fur  myself,  and  in 
the  name  of  my  nation,  and  of  all  who  know  of  the 
occurrance,  worthy  of  so  cultivate<l  a  nation  and  of 
an  officer  of  the  United  States,  I  present  you  my 
thanks  with  thut  sincerity  which  belongs  to  my  cha- 
racter; and  I  shall  have  the  honor  to  render  an  ac- 
count  of  it  to  my  master,  the  king  of  Spain,  in  order 
that  such  an  action  mny  redound  to  the  honor  of  this 
officer,  of  his  flog,  and  of  all  his  brave  and  genaimia 
crew. 

God  preserve  you  many  years. 

May  it  please  your  Excellency, 

Joaquin  Garcia. 
Santa  Domingo,  Jan.  21, 180T. 

Ou  the  arrival  of  the  Experiment,  in  1801,  at  Nor- 
folk, she  was  sold  out  of  the  service,  under  the  act  of 
Congress  fixing  the  Naval  Establishment.  Lieute- 
nant Stewart  was  amonpt  the  thirty-six  lieutenants  re- 
tained under  that  law,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  frigate  Chesapeake,  in  ordinary,  at  Norfolk.  In 
the  following  year,  1802,  he  joined  the  Unitad 
Smtca  frigate  Constellation,  aa  first  officer  of  Captain 
Manay,  who  n  as  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean  to  hlodi- 
7)7>0/i,fhen  at  war  with  the  United  Statct.    Thia 


was  a  short  cruise  of  ana  faar»  and  aflbrdad  no  o^ 
portimity  for  the  ship  or  oiBoan  la  diatingairii  flhn- 
salvaa.  On  her  return  to  the  United  Stalei,  Umt- 
nuit  Stewart  was  placed  in  command  of  the  brigSira), 
then  being  built  at  Philadelphia,  and  received  ordcn 
to  superintend  her.  Her  equipment  was  eflected  is 
seven  days  after  she  was  laanched,  when  ohe  suled 
for  the  Mediterranean  to  join  the  command  of  Coo- 
modore  Preble.  She  was  engaged  giving  proKdioB 
to  our  commerce  by  convoy,  and  conveying  ths  Cob* 
sular  presenta  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers.  The  aqoidni 
rendevouzed  at  Syracuse,  in  the  island  of  Sietlf. 
From  that  place  the  Siren  was  engaged  in  the  vft- 
dition  sent  under  Lieutenant  Stewart  to  desnof  *r 
frigate  Philadelphia,  which  had  grounded  off  ihshv- 
hor  of  Triiwli,  and  was  surrendered  to  the  Baibtw- 
Lieutenant  Decatur  was  sent  in  the  Intrepid,  ketch, 
with  seventy  volunteera.  tu  boaid  and  bum  the  firigiie. 
which  he  accomplished  in  the  most  gallant  msoner; 
and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Siren's  boats,  under  Lieate- 
nant  Caldwell,  eflected  his  retreat  out  of  the  bsifaor. 
After  this  successful  expedition,  the  Siren,  Lientonoi 
Stewart,  with  the  Vixen,  Enterprise,  and  Nsutiloi. 
under  his  command,  were  employed  in  s  hgid 
blockade  of  the  city  of  Tripoli  and  the  adjacent  hu" 
bors.  During  thia  period,  the  Greek  ship,  Catapoliiia, 
and  the  British  brig.  Scourge,  of  twelve  guns,  wsis  | 
captured  by  the  Siren,  for  a  violation  of  the  blockide. 
The  ship  w*as  restored  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  brig  pQ^ 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States  by  Comnudois 
Preble.  During  this  blockade,  Lieutenant  Stewtrt 
frequently  led  in  the  vessels  of  the  blockade  to  the  st- 
tack  of  the  batteries  and  flotilla,  to  accustom  the  off' 
cers  and  men  to  the  enemy's  fire,  and  to  force  the 
Tripolitans  to  expend  their  ammunition;  and  oo  one 
occasion,  they  attacked  and  destroyed  tvix)  batterief 
the  enemy  hod  erected  to  the  westward  of  the  off' 
for  the  protection  of  their  coasting  trade. 

On  the  first  of  August,  1804.  Commodem  PreUe  sr- 
rivcd  off  Tripoli  with  the  frigate  Conatitntion.  t«^ 
bomb  or  mortar  vessels,  and  six  gun-boata — united  with 
the  Siren  and  Argus,  brigs  of  eighteen  guns,  anil  ^* 
Nautilus,  Vixen,  and  Enterprize,  schooners  of  twelve 
guns,  he  determined  to  attack  the  town,  flotilla,  and  ^' 
teries  of  Tripoli.    On  the  third,  the  wind  proviQS 
favorable,  at  meridian  the  signal  was  made  to  prep*'* 
for  battle,  when  the  whole  force,  forming  a  line  ah^' 
led  on  by  the  brig  Siren,  Lieutenant  Stewart*  ^ 
vanced  to  the  attack,  and  when  within  reach  o^ 
enemy's  fire,  the  gim-boats  were  cast  off;  and  it^^ 
diately  boarded  the  gun-boats  of  Tripoli,  twei»^^ 
which  were  moored  in  a  line,  outside  of  tb9 
which  formed  the  harbor.    Three  of  them  we; 
ried,  and  brought  ofl*  under  cover  of  the  v 
war,  and  added  to  the  American  aquadron. 
occasion  were  issued  the  following 


IS 
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The  gallant  behavior  of  the 
marinea  of  the  squadron,  in  the  Mikii  of 
\  m\\k  ii!fcka  anemKci?  Wvvmm,  fubniib  and 
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I  from  the  Commodora»  the  warmeflt  approbatkNi 
pniie  he  can  btiiow. 

aptain  Stewart  of  the  Siren,  Captain  Hall  of  the 
18.  and  Captain  Smith  uf  the  Vixen,  will  pleoie  to 
pt  the  commodore  ■  thanks,  for  the  gallant  maimer 
'hich  they  brought  their  vefisels  into  action,  and 
r  prompt  obedience  to  signals,  particularly  that  to 
;r  gunboats  and  prizea. 

aptain  Somers  will  please  to  accept  the  commo- 
'•  thanks  for  the  gallant  Ciimduct  displayed  by  him 
ttacking  five  of  the  enemy'a  gunboatf  within  mus- 
ihut  of  the  batteries,  and  obliging  them  to  retreat 
ra  warm  conflict. 

1m  very  distinguished  judgment  and  intrepidity  of 
tain  Decatur  in  leading  his  division  of  gunboats  into 
)D,  in  boarding,  capturing,  and  bringing  out  from 
er  the  batteries,  two  of  their  gunlxMta,  each  of  an- 
or  force,  is  porricularly  gratifying  to  the  Commo- 
'.and  Captain  Decatur  will  be  pleased  to  accept  his 
tks. 

.ieatenant  Commandant  Dent,  and  Lieutenant  Kob- 
1(1.  ciimraanding  t!ie  two  bomb  vessels,  are  entitled 
he  thanks  of  the  CommiKlore  fur  the  judgment  and 
very  displayed  by  ilicra  in  placing  their  vessels, 
I  for  the  annoyance  thoy  gave  the  enemy. 
Jeuteoant  Lawrence  of  the  Enterprizo,  and  Licuto* 
t  Read  of  the  Nautilus,  (commanding  these  vessels 
he  absence  of  their  cororoandeiaO  merit  the  C(Hnmo- 
e's  thanks  for  their  active  exefCkMM  in  towing  and 
tecting  prizes. 

Hm  Commodore  deeply  regrets  the  death  of  the 
vt  Lieutenant  Jamee  Decatur,  who  nobly  fell  at  the 
■cot  he  had  obliged  an  enemy  of  superior  force  to 
^e  to  him. 

•ieatenant  Bainbridge,  in  pursuing  into  the  harlx)r 
«i^ging  the  enemy,  and  his  conduct  through  the 
on  merits  and  receives  the  Commodore's  thanks, 
■ieatenant  Tripp  will  be  pleased  to  accept  ihnnks 
the  galbnt  conduct  which  distinguished  him  in 
ding,  oapiDring,  and  bringing  out  one  of  the  ene- 
gunboata  of  superior  force,  after  having  received 
eo  ivunnds. 

have  now  to  tender  my  warmest  thanks  to  the 
mants,  sailing  masters,  marine  ofllcen*,  and  other 
18  of  the  Constitution,  for  the  prompt  support  1 
ved  from  them. 

le  conduct  of  the  oflflnersi,  seamen,  and  marines  of 
loadron,  have  not  only  in  the  action  of  the  third, 
If,  bat  on  every  other  occasion,  merited  the  highest 
niums. 

ren  on  board  U.  S.  Ship  Conal|tation.  at  anchor 
hpoli,  the  fourth  day  of  AugUit,  1804. 
Signed,  Edwaid  Preble. 

■  the  whole  of  this  month  ami  part  of  September 
ty  of  Tripoli  and  the  batteries  were  kept  under 
>e  of  the  squadron,  and  the  bombardments  of  the 
r  vessels,  at  least  whenever  the  wind  permitted 
uadron  to  approach  and  retrea^-they  were  iilifr> 
attacked  day  or  night  nntU  aavenl  of  their  flotiUa 
imk,  the  lawa  and  batteriesooiMidaiably  injured, 
BBDf  of  tte  anemy  were  killed  and  wmmded. 
ipadrap^  howvrar,  wmrt  aoi  widioat  thmr  eara- 


aldea,  whereby  the  Siren  had  three  officers  and  eight 
leamen  killed,  and  thirteen  wounded.     After  this  dis- 
tinguished service,  Lieutenant  Stewart  was  promoted 
to  be  master  commandant,  and  placed  in  command  of 
the  frigate  Essex,  which  vessel,  after  the  oondusioo  u£ 
|)eace  with  Tri^mli,  proceeded  with  the  reel  of  tha 
squadron,  commanded  by  Commodore  Rogers,  to  Tania 
Bay,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  in  that  regency  m 
rising  disposition  to  commence  ho«tilities  on  the  Hag 
and  commerce  ofthe  United  States.  The  hostile  ailiiude 
of  the  squadron,  whilo  there,  induced  Mr.  George 
Davis,  consul  of  the  United  States,  to  leave  the  city 
and  seek  refuge  on  board  of  the  fleet.  The  state  of  our 
aflSiirs  now  drawing  to  a  crisis  so  serious,  it  appeared 
to  the  Consul  General,  Colonel  Lear,  that  the  flag 
ofllcer  ought  to  strengthen  his  acts  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  his  principal  ofllcers ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  Commander-in-chief  called  a  council,  cou- 
sisting  of  CaptaioM  Campbell,  Decatur.  Stewart,  Hnll, 
Smiih,  Dent,  and  Robinson,  to  whom  the  siioation  of 
our  aflftiirs  with  the  regency  was  explained,  and  the 
opinion  uf  the  oflicers  demanded  whether  hostilities 
ought   not   to   immediately   commence.     It   was  at 
this  council  that  the  opinion  of  Captain  Stewart  car- 
ried with  it  the  assent  of  all  the  oflicers,  and  prc&erved 
the  peace  of  the  country  with  that  regency.    It  was 
on  receiving  that  opinion,  as  delivered  in  the  council, 
trauKmittcd  by  the  Consul  General  and  the  Coosui,  Mr. 
Davis,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  that  Mr. 
Jeflferson  expressed  to  his  cabinet,  the  high  satisfaction 
he  felt  at  having  an  oflUcer  in  the  squadron  who  com- 
prehended the  international  law,  the  constitution  of 
his  country,  and  the  policy  of  his  government.  Captain 
Stewart  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  there    was  no 
povier  under  the  Constitution   of  the  United   Slates 
which  authorized  hostilities  «ind  war  on  oil.or«,  htii 
that  which  wnu  lodged  exclusively   wiih  riongrpyii; 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  cuuld  n<it  exer- 
cifio  this  power,  without  tho  action  aud  authority  of 
Congrefcs,  much  less  a  commander  of  an  American 
squadron;  that  due  respect  for  the  lawH  of  Nations 
forbade  aggression,  and  oidy  justifled  belf  defence  by 
vigilance  and  convoy  for  the  protection  of  our  citizens, 
their  profteriy  and  commerce;  but  where  hoHtile  at- 
tempts were  made  on  either,  he  would  he  justifled  in 
seizing  all  permns  engaged  in  them,  but  no  farther 
would  his  country  sanction  his  acts.  The  policy  ofthe 
United  Slates  was   at   oil    times   pacific,  and  es|)e- 
cially  so  with  a  i>eople  remote  from  our  country,  with 
whom  we  must  war  \\ilU   every  »li«iadvoningo — ihac 
wo  had  just  terminated  a  war  with  oiio  olih'tbo  {low- 
ers, even  more  inKignificnnt  nnd  nssuilnl^lo  thnn  Tunia, 
at  con.sidorahle  expense — the  Iocm  of  one   frigate  and 
sevenil    valuable    lives — it    was    irnn,    the    enemy 
had  been  piini;ihed  for  furring  war  on  us^  but  migtit 
we  not  be  puninhcd  through  disaster,  hy  forcing  war 
upon  Tunis;  that  their  threats  were  well  calculated 
to  put  us  on  our  guard,  but  would  not  justify  aggrea- 


Thia  sound  reasoning  and  discretion   prevailed ; 
oar  Consul  was  restored  to  his  post,  peace  was  v»cw> 
tinned,  and  the  Bey  of  TunVa  aeciX  %  %vecAi\  TD\Tiva« 
(Melley  Melley,)  to  the  \3ial«d  Staxca,  vi\vo  i^ft\NtA. 
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every  nitisAction  at  the  handi  of  Mr.  JcfTorran.  On 
the  terminatioo  of  thoi  afiair  wiih  the  regency  of  Tanig, 
Captain  Stewart  tnok  command  of  ilio  frigate  Constel- 
lation and  retomed  to  the  United  States.  On  bis  arri- 
val he  was  promoted  to  a  post  captaincy. 

Nary  D«inrt.,  S4  April,  1806. 

Sir: — It  aflbrdi  me  real  pleasure,  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  tranaroit  to  you,  herewith,  a  commJMion,  to 
which  your  honorable  servicea  so  justly  entitle  you. 

I  am,  with  groat  reapect,  air,  your  most  obedient 
ntvnnu  R.  Smith. 

To  Capt  CHARLE8  Stkwart,  Philadelphia. 

Navy  Depart.,  April  30th,  1S08. 

Sir: — I  herewith  transmit  to  yoo  an  impression  of 
the  medal,  presented  to  the  late  Commodore  Kdward 
Preble,  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  Congress  of 
the  3d  March,  1805. 

This  is  given  to  you,  as  one  of  the  oflicera  of  the 
navy,  who  honorably  participated  in  the  gallant 
achievement,  the  memory  of  which  it  ia  intended  to 
preserve. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully,  sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  R.  Smith. 

Capt.  Charles  Stewart,  Philadolpbia. 


During  part  of  the  years  1806  and  7,  Captain  Stew- 
art was  employed  in  superintending  the  ccwislruction 
of  gan-boats  at  New  York,  and  was  afterwards  en- 
Imaged  in  prosecuting  mercantile  enterprizes  to  the  East 
Indies,  the  Mediterranean,  and  Adriatic.  During  these 
voyages,  he  was  Ibrtunatc  enough,  through  his  spirited 
intercession,  to  release  several  ofhia  fellow  citizens  who 
had  been  impretwed  into  British  shipR  of  war.    On  the 
declaration  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  1812.   he 
proceeded, in  conjunction  with  Coramudore  Bainbridgo. 
-to  Waahington,  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  service ; 
but  on  presenting  themselves  at  the  Navy  Depart- 
«roent,  they  were  informed  by  Mr.  Gold^borough,  the 
chief  clerk,  that  it  had  been  decided  by  the  cabinet 
to  place  all  the  ships  of  war  in  the  harbor  of  New  York, 
for  its  defence,  and  thus  deprive  the  marine  of  all  oppor- 
tunity for  distinguished  service.  They  saw  at  once  the 
iojurk>us  consequences  of  such  an  order,  the  dishearten- 
ing of  the  service,  by  such  a  withdrawal  of  confidence 
in  the  navy ;  the  paralyzing  eflects,  and  the  national  hu- 
miliation it  would  produce  in  thus  tacitly  acknowledg- 
ing the  invincibility  of  the  enemy,  without  an  efiurt  to 
arreat  it.  They  immediately  stated  their  apprehensions 
to  the  Secretary  of  thu  Navy,  and  asked  him  what 
the  navy  had  done,  that  its  members  were  to  be  de- 
prived of  ao  favorable  an  opportunity  of  plucking  tro- 
phies from  their  renowned  enemy  on  his  own  element, 
the  ocean  wave.    The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  stated 
the  aniieties  of  the  government  on  the  subject,  and 
that  nothing  had  perpleied  them  more — apprehending 
that  our  very  limited  marine  would  be  immediately 
overwhelmed  and  crushed  by  aoperior  force  and  nam- 
ben.    The  inexperience  of  our  officers  generally,  the 
want  of  artillery  practice  in  our  aeamen,  who  were 
MM  inand  to  actum  of  blood,  ■eanwi  to  forlMd  tlMii 


being  oppoaed  to  ■  marine  wUfh  had  triumphad  orer 
eVMy  flag  in  every  sea,  with  the  advantages  of  twenty 
yeaia'  cooatant  practice.    To  thia  formidable  amy  of 
cautiooa  reasons,  ihoy  replied  with  arguments  that 
convinced  the  Secretary  of  the  erroneous  positiooi 
and  a  spiritcil  letter  written  to  the  President  that  night, 
by  Captains  Bainbridge  and  Stewart,  oonviooed  hia 
also;  he  immediately  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  tend  the  vessels  of  war  to  sea,  to  teA  Aar    , 
enemy t  and  he  voould  take  the  responsibiUty  on  luu^. 
Mr.  Goldsborough,  who  was  acquainted  with  tbs  ooo* 
tents  of  that  letter.  Bought  it  in  vain  at  the  handi  of 
Mr.  Madiaon,  for  insertion  in  his  work  on  the  Nifd 
History  of  the  United  States.*   The  brother  officenof 
Captains  Stewart  and  Bainbridge  nobly  sustained  the 
opinions  given  on  that  occaaion;  by  their  gallintry 
on  the  ocean  and  on  tha  lakes,  they  verified  their  pre- 
dictions, and  released   those   gentlemen   from  their 
pledges  to  the  Executive  Government. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  reader  that  the  de« 
claration  of  war  by  the  Preflident's  proclamation  took 
place  on  the  nineteenth  June,  1812;  on  the  twenty  first. 
Captains  Stewart  and  Bainbridge  presented  themielvefl 
to  the  Government,  and  on  the  twenty-second,  it  wss  de- 
termined by  the  President,  in  conformity  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  these  oflicers,  that  the  ships  should  be  sent  x*^ 
sea.  and  to  sea  they  were  forthwith  ordered.    Captai^^ 
Stewart  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  brig 
Argua  and  Hornet  sloop  of  war,  which  vessels  formed  ^ 
part  of  the  squadron  of  Commodore  Rogers,  but  wer<3 
ordered  to  be  withdrawn  fur  the  purpose  of  allowixi^ 
Captain  Stewart  to  make  a  dash  with  them  amongst  tli-^ 
British  West  India  Islands.t    This  command  was  a^' 
companied  by  n  private  letter,  dated  2dd  June,  181^* 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.     We  only  extract  lt»  ^ 
last  aentence  of  it  to  show  liift  feeling  towards  Captai^ 
Stewart. 

[E.VTRA0T.] 

You  know  not  how  you  have  risen  in  my  mio^ 
by  the  magnanimous  conduct  you  exhibited  yeaterday^^ 
May  God  Almighty  bless  you,  and  crown  yon  witl^ 
buccesB  and  hoiu)r. 

Signed,  Paul  Hamilton. 

In  December,  Captain  Stewart  was  appointed  to  the^ 
command  of  the  frigate  Constellation,  then  repairing 
at  Washington.    In  November,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  addressed  to  him  the  following  letter : 

Nary  Department,  ilth  Norember,  IIIS. 
Sir: — ^The  naval  committee  are  desirooaof  poaseai- 
ing  the  moat  comprehensive  information  upon  naval 
suhjecta,  in  particular  as  to  the  description  of  marine 
force  best  adapted  to  our  defence,  and  the  relative 
efficiency  of  vesaels  of  dififtfrent  rates ;  I  have,  there- 
fore, to  request  of  you,  as  a  professional  man,  yoor 
opinions  at  large  upon  the  following  pointa : — 

*  The  author  presumes  the  President  ibonght  thii 
letter  too  important  a  cabinet  aecret  to  be  divulged. 

t  In  oonaequence  of  the  aqaadran.  nate  fimiwff- 
dore  Rogers  having  left  the  waMrt  of  ll«w  Tod^ 
^Uda  Older  was  not  carried  into  eflbot 
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What,  ID  yoar  opinion,  ia  the  relative  efFi- 
•hips  of  the  lino  and  frigates — say  aeveniy- 
large  frigatea  { 

.  What,  ia  your  opinion,  is  the  relative  effi- 
large  frigates  and  siuops  of  war  ? 

What  description  of  naval  force  do  you 
t  adapted  to  the  defence  of  our  coast  and 
? 

.  What  description  of  force  do  you  think 
latod  to  prosecute  the  present  war*  and  any 
r  in  which  we  may  be  engaged  ? 
Would  not  the  erection  of  docks  for  the  re- 
ir  vessels  produce  a  great  saving  in  expense, 

riskf  Would  not  docks  greatly  expedite 
ig  of  our  ships  ? 

led  to  favor  me  with  answers,  assigning  your 
largo  fur  yuur  opinions,  as  early  as  may  be 
wer. 

Jic  honor  to  l>e,  with  great  refipect.  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Paul  Hamil'#on. 
jiUEs  Stewart,  of  the  Navy. 

ch  the  following  reply  was  given  :— 

[CX)PY.] 

ted  Ststn*  Fri|i;atc  ContteUstion,  Nor.  U,  I81f. 

have  received  your  letter  of  the  eleventh 
lich  you  state  that  it  is  '^  the  desireof  the  naval 

to  posiess  the  most  comprehensive  inibrma- 
naval  subjects,  particularly  the  marine  force 
ed  to  our  defence,  and  the  relative  efficiency 

of  different  rates."  In  compliance  there- 
vc  the  honor  to  answer  the  questitms  you 
IS  follows : — 

oif  First.  What,  in  yoar  opinion,  is  the  re- 
gency of  ships  of  the  line — say  seventy^fours 
frigates  Y 

E.  The  relative  force  of  a  seventy-four  gem 
large  frigate  is  as  one  to  three. 

Comparative    Forck. 

Frigate  of  50  gun*. 

30  24  pounders. 

14  32  lb.  carronades. 

6  32  ditta 


itto, 


50 
430 


1360  Iba.each  round. 


480  GuDi  and  Men. 


Skip  of  the  Line,  74  gwm. 


m  Deck, 

28 

42  pounders. 

ditto. 

30 

24       ditto. 

ditto. 

16 

42  lb.  carronades. 

h 

8 

42          ditto. 

2 

24  pounders. 

4 

68  lb.  carroDadea. 

ire 

3224  Iba.  each  round. 

650 

Argl'me.\t.  By  the  above  oompanaon  it  appears  that 
a  seventy-four  gun  ship  disi:haigaa  at  one  round  3224 
pound  shot,  and  a  frigate  of  ihafilft  Glass  1360  pounds  i 
it  therefore  clearly  proves  the  poailioD  of  rdatlve  force 
in  point  of  metal  to  be  one  to  three,  or  tfaereaboutfc-^ 
When  thia  circnmsiance  is  ronnidered  jointly  with  the 
following,  it  must  ap|M:ar  to  others  as  it  doaa  to  me, 
that  as  you  increase  the  class  of  the  ship,  you  increase 
the  fiwee  in  proportitm  of  one  to  three,  and  diminish 
proportionately  the  expense  of  building,  equipping, 
and  supporting  them  in  oommiasion,  which  may  easily 
be  established  by  estimates  from  the  Department  and 
the  experience  of  all  other  marine  nations. 

Ships  of  the  line  are  much  stronger  in  scantling, 
thicker  in  the  sides  and  bottom,  less  penetrable  to  the 
shot,  and  consequently,  less  liable  to  be  torn,  or  batter- 
ed to  pieces,  or  sunk:  the  additional  room  being  more 
in  proportion  to  the  additional  number  of  men,  leaves 
greater  space  for  water  and  proviswns,  and  admits 
of  her  wings  being  kept  clear,  that  shot,  penetrating 
through  below  the  water,  the  holes  can  readily  be 
plugged  up  from  the  inside,  and  her  sinking  thereby 
prevented.  Hence,  wc  lisve  seen  ships  of  the  line 
capable  of  battering  one  aitolher  for  several  hours,  and 
if  not  too  much  crippled  in  the  spars  and  rigging,  en- 
abled to  renew  an  action  on  the  following  day.  I  am 
aware  that  some  are  of  o}«iiiion  that  a  more  divided 
force  is  better  calculated  for  action,  from  the  advan- 
tageous position  that  would  be  given  to  a  part.  Sup- 
pose three  frigates  of  fifty  guns  weie  to  undertake  to 
batter  a  seventy-four  gun  ship,  and  that  two  of  them 
were  to  occupy  the  quarter  and  stem  of  the  seventy- 
four,  (this  is  placing  tliem  in  the  moat  Avorable  posi- 
tion.) the  other  frigate  engaged  abreast  every  thing 
then  would  depend  open  the  time  that  the  frigate  abreast 
could  maintain  that  ^losition,  to  enable  the  other  two  to 
act  with  efiect  upon  the  »>u  rn  and  quarter.  Bat  it  must 
be  evident  to  all  acquainted  with  the  two  classes  of 
ships,  that  the  frigate  tibrtost  could  not  withstand  the 
fire  of  so  heavy  end  coni)  net  a  battery  many  minuteib 
and  in  all  probabsliiy,  i^ould  be  dicmastcd  or  sunk  the 
first  or  second  broadside.  This  would  decide  the  fate 
of  the  other  two.  Much  might  be  said  of  the  supe- 
riority of  ships  of  the  lii)c  over  frigates,  in  the  attack 
of  batteries,  or  their  deffucei  on  the  security  of  valu- 
able convoys  of  merclani  thips,  or  troops  sent  on  an 
ex(t(iiiion;  but  their  ati vantages,  in  these  leqwcts 
must  be  evident  to  all,  however  unacquainted  with 
nautical  aflairs. 

Qt/xsTiON  SkconDi  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  reU- 
tive  efficiency  or  force  of  large  frigates  and  sloopsof  warf 

Answke.    The  relaii\c  efliciency  of  large  fngatea 
and  aloops  of  war  is,  at  least,  one  to  two. 

Comparative    Forci. 

Slooii  of  War. 

Gun  Deck,  16  24  poandem 

Quarter  ditto,  8  24  lb. 

Forecastle,  4  24 


7d8Gui»aadi#eDi 


Guns  28 
lien  180 


ditto. 


480  Ifai^  of  liiet 


^UAOuwuAVbiA. 
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Gun  Deck, 
Qaarter  ditlio, 
Forecttttle, 


Frigate. 
30 
14 

6 

Gimii  50 
Men  430 


34  poundera. 

32  lb.  carronades. 

32  ditto. 

1360  lb.  Shot. 


480  Guns  and  Men. 

QmsnoN  Third.  What  description  of  naval  force 
do  yoQ  think  best  adapted  to  the  defence  of  our  coast 
and  commerce? 

Answkr.  Ships  of  the  line  are  best  calculoted  for 
the  defence  of  our  coasts,  and  for  the  protection  of  our 
commerce,  inward  and  outward,  when  engaged  in 
war  with  a  foreign  maritime  power. 

Akgumknt.  It  cannot  be  supposed,  in  a  war  with 
a  foreign  maritime  power,  that  that  power  will  only 
send  to  our  coast  frigates  and  smaller  cruisers  because 
we  possess  no  other  description  of  vessels.  Their 
£rst  object  will  be  to  restrain,  by  ehiiis  of  the  line,  our 
frigates  and  other  cruisers  from  departing  and  preying 
upon  their  commerce.  Their  next  object  will  be  to  send 
their  smaller  cruisers  in  pursuit  of  our  commerce,  and 
liyliaving  their  ships  of  the  lino  parading  on  our  coast, 
threatwiiiJg  our  most  exposed  sea-port  towns,  and  pre- 
venting  the  departure  of  our  small  cruisers,  they  will 
be  capturing  what  commerce  may  hove  escaped 
thein>  and  recapturing  what  prizes  may  have  fallen 
into  our  hands.  Thirdly,  they  can  at  any  time  with- 
draw their  shipa  of  the  line,  should  a  more  important 
object  require  it»  without  hazarding  much  on  their 
part,  and  return  in  sufficient  time  to  shut  out  our 
cruisers  that  may  have  departed  during  their  alMcnce. 
Fourthly,  they  can  at  all  times  counuIi  their  conve- 
nience in  point  of  time  and  numbers,  and  will  incur 
no  expense  and  risk  of  transports  for  provisions  and 
water,  but  can  go  and  procure  their  supplies  at  plea- 
sure, and  return  to  their  station  ere  their  absence  is 
known  to  us. 

QoESTioN  Fourth.  What  description  of  force  do 
you  think  best  calculated  to  prosecute  the  present 
war,  and  any  future  war  in  which  we  may  engage  7 

Answer.  For  the  prosecution  of  the  present  war 
with  most  effect,  a  mixed  naval  force  of  the  follow- 
ing description,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  best  calculated. 

Ships  of  the  line,  to  rate,  in  honor  of  the  year  of  our 
independence,  seventy-sixes,  to  mount  as  follows. 

S8  42-pounders,  on  the  lower  gun  deck. 

30  34       ditto,  upper       ditto. 

24  42-pound  carronades  on  (luarter deck  and  forecastle. 

2  24-pounders  on  forecastle. 

4  68-pound  carronades  on  poop. 

SSGuns. 

Frigates  to  rate  forty  guns,  to  mount  as  follows : 
30  84-pounders  on  gun  deck. 
20  SS-pound  canoiiades  on  quarter  dtekandlbrecasila 


Frigates  to  rate  thirty-two  gnna,  to  mount  ss  H 
lows : 

26  18-pounders  on  gun  deck. 
16  24-pound  carronades  on  quarter  deck  and  ibrecartle. 

42  Guns. 

Corvette  ships  to  rate  sixteen  guns,  to  monotii  fel- 
lows : 

18  32-pound  carronades. 
2  12-pounderB. 

20  Guns. 


Argument.    By  having  a  proportion  of  thes 
of  ships  of  war,  the  inner  squadron,  or  "garde  H     j 
costo"  may  be  composed  of  the  ships  of  the  lios,  sDd 
a  few  of  the  thirty-two-gun  ships  for  repeatets  lad 
look-out  ships — hence  it  would  produce  one  of  two  re* 
suits,  either  that  the  enemy  would  be  obliged  to  ibiD-      i 
don  our  coast,  or  bring  on  it  a  much  greater  fores,  it      | 
least  double  our  number,  out  of  which  they  wookl  bs 
obliged  to  keep  on  our  coasts  a  superiority  at  all  bi* 
zard8  of  the  sea,  and  at  great  additional  expense  and 
risk  of  transports   for   provisions    and   water.    Bat 
should  they,  from  other  circumstances,  be  unable  to 
keep  up  this  superiority  on  our  coast,  the  door  will 
be  kept  open  for  the  ingress  or  egress  of  our  croisers 
and  their  prizes,  while  our  other  clasaea  of  diips  may 
be  sent  in  pursuit  of  their  smaller  cruizen  and  cov* 
merce.    These  observations  will  apply  to  all  future 
wars  in  which  we  may  be  engaged  with  maritime 
powers ;  but  as  we  might  more  freciuently  be  engaged 
with  the  Barbary  powers,  the  frigates  and  sixteen-guD^ 
ships  would  be  better  adapted  to  that  species  of  war* 
fare.    They  have  no  shijM  of  the  line.     Our  ships  of 
the  line  could  then  be  laid  in  ordinary,  disroantlei^ 
and  preserved  at  a  small  expense. 

Question  Fifth.  Would  not  the  erection  of  dodL^ 
fur  the  re()airs  of  our  vessels,  produce  a  great  saving 
in  expense,  labor,  and  risk,  and   would   not  dock# 
greatly  expedite  the  refitting  of  our  ships? 

Answer.  A  dry  dock,  agreeably  to  a  plan  I  furnish' 
ed  the  department  some  time  since,  to  be  freed  from 
water  by  pumps  or  drains,  will  be  indispensable  for 
the  repairs  of  ships  of  war,  and  will  be  the  least  ex- 
pensive way  of  repairing  the  bottoms  of  our  ships,  and 
will  expedite  the  outfits,  in  point  of  time,  one  to  ten. 

Argument.  A  ship  of  war,  wanting  repairs  done  te 

her  bottom,  or  coppering,  must  be  turned  down,  one  side 

at  a  time,  to  undergo  that  repair ;  therefore,  to  prepare 

a  ship  for  that  prYX>csri.  requires  that  all  her  upper 

roosts  should  be  taken  down,  and  all  her  guns,  stores, 

water-casks,  ballast,  ammunition,  <Src.,  should  be  taken 

out,  which  leads  to  great  loss,  waste,  and  labor,  and 

the  time  occupied  in  the  process,  will  be  from  two  to 

three  weeks,  and  as  much  more  time  will  be  required  to 

re-rig,  re-equip,  and  re-place  her  guns,  stores,  and  other 

materials.    The  preparation  to  dock  a  ship  of  war  can 

be  done  in  twdve  hours;  all  that  is  neceaniy  to  be 

done,  is  to  take  out  the  guns,  and  pump  the  water  out 

of  the  water-casks ;  and  when  in  dock,  the  reptiiB  of 

hec  battocn  can  9iogre«  on  6ocA  ji(2ef  at  tbi  MBM  tiaie. 


COMMODORE    STEWART. 
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lould  a  ihip  of  war  require  a  thoroagh  repair 
roaghouu  it  can  never  be  eflectnally  done  Imt  io  a 
ick :  for  instance,  in  repairing  ihipe  of  war  in  the 
ater,  they  are  liable  to  have  the  fine  form  of  their 
»ttom  spoiled  by  hogging,  spreading,  or  warping, 
hich  will  materially  afiect  their  sailing.  Ships  want- 
g  thorough  repairs,  require  all  the  plank  ripped  off  in- 
de  and  outside,  their  beams,  knees,  and  clamps  taken 
Qi;  these  are  all  they  have  to  bind  their  frames  toge- 
ler.  and  thereby  preserve  their  shape;  but  when 
tripped  of  these  to  make  room  for  the  new,  they  are 
table  to  hogg  from  the  greatest  weight  and  body  of 
imber  being  in  the /ore  emd  after  end,  at  which  places 
here  is  no  pressure  upwards,  caused  by  the  water,  as 
iho»  ends  are  sharp;  the  two  extremes  of  the  ship  are 
liable  to  sink  in  the  water*  while  the  body  or  middle 
of  the  ship  rises  with  the  upward  pressure  of  the  wa- 
ter. The  next  consideration  in  repairing  the  bottoms 
in  the  water,  though  not  of  such  vital  importance,  is 
lot  onworthy  of  serious  attention ;  the  bolting  into  the 
xxtom  ought  to  be  driven  from  the  outside,  but  when 
epsired  afloat,  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  driving 
iiem  &om  the  inside,  hence  the  bottom  will  not  be 
i  strong  nor  so  well  secured. 
The  time  far  answering  the  several  questions  pro- 
>urided  to  me  in  your  letter  of  the  eleventh  inst.  being 
3ry  ahoTt,  and  a  great  deal  l)eing  required  by  my 
her  avocations,  will,  I  trust,  be  a  sufficient  apology 
r  my  not  going  more  largely  and  minutely  into  the 
>bjeet,  as  also  for  any  inaccuracies  which  I  may  have 
munitted.  I  will,  therefore,  close  this  comraunica- 
>ii  with  an  expression  of  my  hopes  that  whatever 
fty  be  proposed  by  the  naval  committee  to  Congress 
1  the  subject,  they  will  strongly  reeommend  to  their 
Dsideration  the  necessity  of  having  what  they  pro- 
ae  for  the  increase  of  the  navy  of  the  best  seasoned 
xterials,  which  will  be  by  fur  the  cheapest,  and  be 
iger  in  a  state  for  active  service.  I  trust  their  past 
perieoce  will  prova  this  position  to  their  satisfaction, 
at  the  best  materials  are  always  the  cheapest,  and 
at  a  slow  increase  is  better  than  a  hasty  and  tempo- 
ryone. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  yery  respectfully,  your 
«dient  servant. 

Signed,  Charles  Stkwa&t. 

Hod.  Paitl  Hamilton. 


We  agree  with  Captain  Stewart,  in  the  within 

itement,  in  all  its  parts. 

Isaac  Hull. 
Charlis  Morris. 


Signed,  < 


In  December,  1812, this  ship  was  eqoipped.and  ready 

■ea,and  Captain  Stewart  embraced  the  occasion  to 

e  a  splendid  entertainment  on  board  that  vessel,  to 

the  branches  of  government,  and  the  citizens  of  the 

^ct;  there  were  upward  of  eight  hundred  ladies 

I  gentlemen  on  board,  where  they  passed  without 

ident  a  most  agreeable  day,  and  returned  to  their 

IMS  at  night,  delighted  with  the  entertainment  and 

pilalitjr  of  the  captain.  Soon  after  the  citizens  of  the 

ziei  gftve  a  retam  ball  to  Captain  Stewart,  and  the 

BHiofllMMiV7;it  ynM  at  this  6ali  room,  tbout  ten 
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o'clock  at  night,  that  Midshipman  Hamilton,  the  son  of 
the  secretary  of  the  navy,  and  the  aid  of  Captain  Deca- 
tur, arrived  with  ;hc  flag  of  the  Macedonian  frigate,  and 
the  despatches  of  Captain  Decatur,  giving  an  arxount  of 
his  having  captured  her  with  the  frigate  Uiiitcd  States. 
The  dancing  ceased,  the  flag  was  spread  on  the  floor, 
the  despatches  read  to  the  President,  and  the  astiem- 
bled  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  to  describe  the  scene 
which  Allowed  would  require  a  more  grnjihic  pea 
than  we  hold.  The  reader  might  well  be  left  to  bis 
own  reflections  and  feelings,  and  glorious  Hympathies. 
Nor  will  he,  wo  are  certain,  omit  to  rcnur  to  that 
gallant  impulse  which  led  Stewart  and  Bainbridge  to 
Washington,  to  remonstrate  against  the  inglorious 
policy  that  had  been  adopted,  of  shutting  up  our  ships, 
and  the  way  to  those  brilliant  scenes  which  lighted 
up  the  ocean  and  the  lakes,  with  such  unfading  glory! 
We  cannot  resist  the  impulse  to  say  something  of  that 
memorable  occasion.  The  building,  large  and  com- 
modious as  it  was,  as  the  flag  lay  in  the  midst  of  the 
brilliant  assembly,  literally  trembled  to  its  foundation 
with  the  plaudits.  Ladies  were  seen  laughing  and 
weeping  with  joy;  gentlemen  embracing  one  another; 
members  of  Congress  who  were  opixned  to  each  other 
in  the  morning,  on  questions  concerning  the  uar,  were 
found  in  each  other's  arms ;  the  opposers  of  the  war 
recovered,  for  the  moment,  their  luut  patriotism,  and 
in  the  arms  of  their  demnoratic  colleagues,  their 
hearts  beat  in  unison  with  each  other  over  the  glory 
acquired  for  their  country,  while  the  tears  of  gratitude 
streamed  from  their  eyes,  and  fell  on  the  prostrate 
flag  of  Britain.  The  venerable  Macon,  forgetting  his 
stern  consistency,  exclaimed,  "  I  never  behold  an  offi- 
cer of  our  navy,  without  the  expansion  of  my  heart 
making  me  feel  as  much  afllbction  for  him  as  I  could  for  a 
brother."  In  the  general  confu!«ion,  and  the  loss  of  oU 
personal  distinction,  through  the  patriotic  feelings  of 
the  moment,  the  President  himself  received  tho  frater- 
nal embrace  of  a  federal  senator.  In  this  I>all  room, 
and  on  this  occasion,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  (Mr. 
Hamilton.)  stated  to  those  assembled,  "  It  is  to  Cap- 
tains Bainbridge  and  Stewart  you  owe  tour 
naval  victorirs  ."  We  do  no  more  than  repeat  the 
history  of  the  times,  when  we  say,  that  it  was  to  the 
victories  of  our  brave  tars,  on  the  ocean,  over  the  Eng- 
lish, that  the  first  impulse  and  success  nf  the  vxir  arc  to 
be  fairly  ascribed. 

Unprepared,  at  its  commencement,  the  nation  di- 
vided on  the  question;  and  the  fleets  of  the  enemy 
hovering  on  our  shores,  doubt  and  darkness  cnvelofied 
its  declaration,  and  made  the  boldest  henrtH  quail. 
Who  that  remembers  that  day,  will  ever  forget  the 
shouts  of  joy  which  rang  through  the  land,  ns  victory 
upon  victory  was  announced,  end  flag  after  flag  of  tlie 
proud  mistress  of  the  deep  bowed  to  the  »tnr  spnngled 
banner  of  freedom  !  The  national  puUo  boat  high  in 
every  bosom :  and  every  valley,  and  every  hill  top, 
sent  forth  its  song  of  praise.  Our  cities,  towns,  and 
hamlets  blazed  with  illuminations,  and  our  armies 
marched  joyfully  to  battle.  The  spell  was  broken! 
Th'*  foe  had  been  confronted, on  his  otoneieir.cnt.siiip 
to  ship,  man  to  roan,  atid  f^wivlo  ^mtv««a!\  \\^.\^x\v^\ 
the  stars  and  Btripea  of  our  coutiU^  come  (^Qvtv.  'YX* 
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heart  of  the  traitor  shrivelled  up  within  him,  and  the 
notea  of  despair  died  upon  his  lips.  Our  foe  was 
itmck  aghast  at  his  defeat,  and  trembled  as  he  grap- 
pled with  us,  on  sea  and  land.  Mr.  Madison's  ad  mi- 
nistration  acquired  strength,  his  friends  confidence, 
the  people  hope,  and  the  army  and  navy  assurance  of 
victory  and  fame.  Such  were  the  results  of  the  noble 
council  of  Captains  Stewart  and  Bainbridge,  and  aoch 
the  glorious  fulfilment  of  their  predictions !  One  only 
of  these  chivalrous  heroes  lives  to  witness  the  deep 
and  lasting  gratitude  of  his  country.  Death  has  set 
his  seal  upon  the  other,  and  mndified  his  memery  in 
the  affections  of  his  countrywien.  The  fruits  of  their 
generous  patriotism  will  long  be  seen  in  our  elevated 
national  character,  in  the  glory  of  our  arms,  ia  the 
potency  of  our  inflaence,  and  in  the  arrest  of  the 
ruflian  hand  of  impressment,  from  touching  the  hum- 
blest head  that  seeks  shelter  beneath  our  **  striped 
huntings* once  so  contemned  and  despised.  American 
decks  are  now  as  inviolable  as  the  American  soil,  and 
the  proudest  foot  in  the  enemies'  rank  dare  not  tarnish 
them  with  rudeness  or  insult  The  last  American 
aailor  has  been  long  since  dragged  into  foreign  bondage, 
on  the  high  seas. 

Amongst  the  assembled  fashion  and  beauty  on  the 
mamorable  occasion  referred  to,  we  observed  Mrs. 
Madison,  Miss  Mayo,  (now  Mrs.  Gen.  Scott,)  the  Misses 
Caton,  Mrs.  Jerome  Bonaparte,  and  many  others. 

Captain  Stewart  shortly  after  proceeded  to  Hampton 
Roads,  in  the  Constellation,  preparatory  to  going  on  a 
craiie,  but  unfortunately,  the  morning  after  anchoring 
there,  ha  discovered  the  enemy  approaching  his  an- 
chorage with  a  superior  force  of  two  seventy-fours, 
three  frigates,  and  several  small  vessels  of  war ;  he 
lost  no  time  in  preparing  to  retreat.  It  being  calm 
with  him,  he  commenced  kedging  his  frigate  towards 
Norfolk ;  the  enemy's  vessels  approached  rapidly  with 
a  fine  breeze,  which  they  fortunately  lost  off  Willough- 
by*s  Point,  and  they  were,  in  consequence  of  the  ebb 
tide,  compelled  to  anchor.  The  Constellation  was 
kedged  up  on  the  flats  off  Sowell's  Point,  where  she 
lay  aground  the  rest  of  the  day ;  Captain  Stewart  conti- 
nued to  press  the  river  craft  and  lighten  his  vessel.  In 
case  the  ^emy,  by  kedging  up  their  seventy-fours,  or 
by  means  of  a  breeze,  had  reached  his  position,  he 
was  prepared  for  burning  the  Constellation ;  the  night 
flood  however  made ;  when  about  eight  o'clock,  his 
ship  floated,  sail  was  made  on  her  with  a  fine  breeze, 
boats  with  lights  and  pilots  were  sent  to  point  out  the 
shoals,  and  at  eleven  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  Constellation 
was  safely  moored  between  forts  Norfolk  and  Nelson, 
where  she  afterwards  contributed  to  defend  that  place, 
and  with  her  cannon  and  her  crew,  repulsed  the 
enemy's  attack  on  Crany  Inland,  and  defeated  the  ex- 
pedition sent  to  capture  Norfolk  and  its  dependencies. 
In  the  summer  of  1813,  Captain  Stewart  was  ordered 
to  assume  the  command  of  the  frigate  Constitution, 
then  undergoing  repairs  at  Boston.  In  December  fol- 
lowing he  proceeded  on  a  cruize.  After  exhibiting 
that  ship  on  the  coasts  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina, 
about  the  Bermuda  Islands,  off  the  coasts  of  Surinam, 
Berbica  and  Demerara,  to  windward  of  the  island  af 
Htrhadam^  8t,  Vinceot,  Maninico,  off  8t.  ChriitoplMr*!. 


St  Eustatia,  Porto  Rico,  and  Santa  Cruz,  and  desboy- 
ing  the  Picton  of  sixteen  guns,  a  mwcbant  ship  of  ten 
guns,  the  brig  Catherine,  and  achponar  PhoBoiz,  hs 
chased  several  British  ships  of  war,  and  the  frigate 
La  Pique,  in  the  Mona  passage,  withont  being  abls  lo 
overtake  any  of  them,  in  consequence  of  the  worn  oal 
state  of  the  sails  of  the  Constitution.    Capt  Stswirt 
determined  to  return  to  Boston,  and  replace  then,  fir 
the  old  sails  had  served  throughout  the  periods  efCi^ 
tain  Hull's  and  Captain  Bainbridge's  former  cmisea  is 
April,  the  Constitution  arrived  at  Marble  Head,  ia  fil» 
sachusetts  bay,  having  with  great  difliculty  esospid 
froD^  the  British  frigaiei,  the  Junou,  and  La  Nyopki, 
of  fifty  guns  each. 

In  December,  the  Consiitution  proceeded  on  aooiha 
cruize,  uQder  thtf  command  of  Captain  Stewart,  hiv- 
ing been  refitted  with  great  care,  and  furnished  wiik 
new  sails.    On  the  twenty-fourth,  he  captortd  aii 
destn^ed,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Bermudas,  ika  Wi 
Lord  Nelson ;  off  Lisbon,  he  captured  the  ship  SqhBi 
with  a  valuable  cargo,  and  sent  her  to  New  Toik  • 
and  on  the  twentieth  of  February,  1815,  after  a  sharp 
conflict  of  forty  minutes,  he  captured  the  British  shiptf 
of  war,  the  Cyans  of  thirty-four  guns,  and  the  J<musi 
of  twenty-one   guns,  having  three  men  killed,  ai»< 
thirteen  wounded,  the  British   ships  having  in  fe-J 
thirty-five  killed,  and  forty-two  wounded. 

The  following  is  the  ofiicial  report  of  that  actioo. 

United  SUtet  Frigate  ConstitiitiaB, 
At  Sea,  23d  February,  1811. 

Sir  :— On  the  twentieth  of  February  list,  the  tZ 
land  of  Madeira  bearing  W.  S.  W.,  distant  about 
leagues,  we  fell  in  with  his  Briuinnic  Miyesty's 
ships  of  war,  the  Cyane  and  Levant,  and  hrougV 
thea  to  action  about  6  o'clock  in  the  evenings  both  -^ 
whioh,  after  a  spirited  engagement  of  forty  minute 
surrendered  to  the  ship  under  my  command. 

Considering  the  advantages  derived  by  the  anenv 
from  having  a  divided  aini  more  active  force,  as  al^ 
the  superiority  in  the  weight  and  number  of  the  i 
guns,  I  deem  the  speedy  and  decisive  result  of  tLi 
action,  the  strongest  assurance  which  can  be  given  ^ 
the  Government,  that  all  under  my  command  dL" 
their  duty,  and  gallantly  supported  the  repntatioD  ^ 
American  seamen. 

Enclosed  you  will  receive  the  minutes  of  the  af 
tion,  and  a  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded  on  boar* 
this  ship— also,  enclosed  you  will  receive  for  your  in. 
formation,  a  statemmt  of  the  actual  force  of  the  eoe^ 
my,  and  the  number  killed  and  wounded  on-  boarJ 
their  ships,  as  near  as  could  be  ascertained. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectftilly. 
Your  obedient  servant. 
Signed,  Charles  Stewart. 

To  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington. 

Captain  Stewart  procee<Ied  with  theae  prJBsa  to  the 
Island  of  St  Jago,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  lalands,  with 
a  view  to  di  veat  his  ship  of  the  numerous  priaoners^  con- 
sisting of  the  oflUcers,  seamen,  and  murincn  of  both 
ships  of  the  enemy,  amounting  to  naailf  Inr  hnndiad. 
Whiln  nUing  arrangementi  for  dwpairiiing  thMi  m 


Itoci  Pnifa,  for  Birtnilosi,  lbs  Btilish  •quadnn,  coa. 
■Ming  o(  the  itaipi  of  war  ibe  AcaalB.of  flfiTguru.lhH 
New  Cunl*.  of  fiKjr-fbui  guns,  ami  ihe  Leuidnc,  or 
aily-roar  guiK  undar  Ibe  TomiiUDil  o(  Sir  G«urge 
Collier,  learhfi'l  hn  pnaitioa  uniler  cover  of  a  ihii-k 
hf.  noIwiiiwiuiJlDg  llieii  lisar  gppraich.  CapUin 
Sunut  dBWrmitied  to  relreot,  uid  immediiilety  Ihc 
CuoaulBlioci  iintj  her  prim  cdi  Iheir  cables 
tmxM  nail  la  ewape.  He  wu  furlunale  in  being 
tbie.  bjr  liia  ikilrul  rauugeinenl  and  maiuEUvi 
n^m  fruiD  ilieir  graap  hii  favorite  irigale  Cooitit 
Ud  [he  CfuiB.     The   LevBQl   wu  captured    b;   Ihe 


AAer  tliia  eaoape.  he  proceeded  with  ihe  Coiul 
lioD  Id  Uaranam.  in  Ibe  Bruili,  and  tinded  the 
Moon,  rrfieebnl  bii  crswa,  refilled  hu  veasl.  and 

I  awvad  vith  Ihe  lunal  courlesiea  by  Iheit  felJuw  ciii- 
'  Mn*.  Oa  hia  waj'  through  New  York,  lbs  Cotomon 
Grauoil  hooared  Caplain  SlewsrI  wiih  Uia/renfnfn  ^ 
'*■'/  tily,  is  a  gold  boi.  (ud  eitended  towanla  hitn 
MSd  hie  officers  die  Doarleoui  hoipiuliiiee  of  llul 
Kn*t  ctif ,  bf  «  jiublic  diuoer. 

New  ToA,  Jiuie  11,  11 
Sri: — Ip  cammunicBling  lo  you  ihe  encloaed 
iwiion  ot  Ibe  Common  Council  of  ihe  Ciiy  of  New 
^Tork,  1  beg  leave  lo  add  Ibo  eipraiaion  of  my  h)gh( 
•"•aped,  and  to  requeei  infiirnaiiuii  when  Iha  Common 
^^oncil   can  have  ihe  pleacuie  of  meeting  you,  for 
Uie  pnrpoae  of  carrying  into  elTecl  the  objoci  c 


Tbe  delay  of  ihia  communicilion  ho*  uruen  fiom 
tta  daily  eipectatinn  of  your  arrival  in  Ihn  city. 
t  have  tbe  bonor  to  be.  with  great  icipecl. 
Your  obedient  aervanl, 

Jko.  FuiDtrJON. 
OLUtl«a8TRWA*T,  Eeq., 

CtMl.  V.  S.  Frigate  CoiulitDlion. 

do  hii  irrival  la  Philadelphia,  the  legiilalure  o 
UaiaCiTeSlaletPUiniylTanial  voted  him  their  Ibanki 
wid  directed  hie  Excellency  the  Governor  to  cauu  g 
|DU-U1i«I  (Word  to  be  pretented  lo  CapUin  Stswarl 
a  IMinotiy  of  ihcir  koh  of  hia  diitinguuhed  merit 
Btcaptohng  the  Briiinh  ahifaof  war  of  aupetior  force, 
Iha  Cyaoe  ami  the  Levant. 

Philuldpliit,  Augwt  ith,  HIT. 
Sin . — Chorgcd  by  hia  Eicellency,  Simon  Snydi 
OmmuH  of  the  Cummonwealib   of  Penmyltani 
Mik  Ibe  prvwniaiion  to  you  of  a  swonl,  and  oiher 
tsauDoniili  of  Ibo  graieful  acme  enlerlained  of  your 
dutinguiihed  aen-JcM,  I  will  lliank  you  lo  appciae  nie 
when  and  where  I  can  have  the  honor  of  on   inter- 
naw  viih  you  for  thai  purpora. 
Wilb  a^tiraFnU  of  high  cocuideration  and  eateem, 
I  have  the  honor  lo  be,  lir. 
Your  obedieni  aervani, 

Wh.  Duncan,  Aid-de<:amp. 
OiftaUi  Cmuu-ta  Stewaet. 

m  nuaiiog  of  Congreia.  the  eaenibled  repro- 


'  CapUtin  Stewart,  hie  olHcen,  and  crew  ;  and  reaolved 
thai  a  i>uiiai)Ie  gold  medal,  cammeiDDfetiTa  of  that 
brilljaul  ovenl,  Ihe  oapture  of  the  lifo  Britiab  ibipa 
of  war,  Ibe  Cyane  and  Lutanl,  by  iha  Camllniluiilv 
■huuld  be  preeented  Ui  Caplein  Siewarl,  in  leitJnuiuy 
of  Ihe  ■enaa  ihey  onlaiiained  of  hia  gaUanlry,  and  that 
of  hii  oiEoerB,  aeaiDen.  end  nuuiiwm  under  hie  com- 
laand  en  thai  occasion. 

Hmyj  DipimiMDi,  February  letb,  loa. 
SiK: — In  conplianco  wilb  e  rcsolulion  of  the  Con- 
groB  of  Ibe  Unlled  Stalea,  the  Preiideal  direoti  me  to 
presenl  lu  you  a  gold  inedel,  in  leatimoay  of  the  high 
■ei;n  enlerlaiDed  by  Ciingreie  of  your  gallantry  and 
good  conduct  and  lervicai  in  the  capture  of  iheBriliih 
veaaela  of  war,  the  Cyane  ood  Levant,  ofier  a  brave 
and  (kilful  cumtnii. 

I  have  ibe  honor  to  he,  very  reipectfully. 


Comniodate  Cbaki,bi  Strivj 


r,  0.  i 


having  lerminnied  wilb  Great  Britain,  Iba 

.    In  IBIG,  Cupiain  Siewarl  wea  i^ced 

■f  Ihe  Kronklin  abip  of  Iha  hoe,  of  ■•- 

venly-four  guna,  and  in   1817.  she  wea  fiuod  out  at 

f  hiledelphia  aa  Ibe  Hag  abip  of  Commodore  Slawart, 

who  ivaa  directed  lo  lake  command  of  (he  Ameritiaii 

aqnadroD  in  the  MaditernineaD  aea.    In  Novsmbar  • 

1817.  he  aailed   for  England,  lo  convey  iba  nan. 

Richard  Rush  aa  minijler  to  the  court  of  Great  Britaio, 

who  waa  landed  there  in  Ihe  latler  part  of  Daoemberf 

afler  which  Ihe  Franklin  proceeded  lo  Ibe  MediMf^ 

rancBn,aod  Conunudore  Siewirl  toohcMnmaDd  of  lb« 

Ibrcei  of  the  United  Stales  in  thai  ten.     In  a  jHnfoUpd 

of  peace  widi  ail  ibe  world,  there  was  no  farlbar 

for  ihe  Cununodore  to  ethlbit  hi*  ulenia.  akill, 

ohivaliy.  which  a  aiate  of  war  calls  forth ;  but 

here  we  mual  view  him  ie  a  new  and  difleivnl  aiioa- 

from  the  Ibrmer,  conlmlling  a  formidable  force. 

preserving  its  diacipline  amangil   Ihe   olEcera  and 

crswa.  concaponding  with  various  govemmenta.  their 

■t  d  latin  guiahed  men.  our  own  miEuslera  end  coiuuls 

Europe  and  in  Africa,  preserving  out  relalioiia  vrilh 

ell  the  Barbary  powers  in  particular,  placing  hia  forca 

I  auch  atlitudsa  aa  eReciutilly  kept  ihem  in  check, 

nd  realraioing  any  diapoailion  in  ihe  king  of  Spain  to 

ilaliate  on  our  oammerre  Ibe  aeixuro  of  hia  poa- 

iMiora  in  Florida  by  out  national  troops  under  00- 

reying  lo  our  govertimont  Ihe  ear- 

lant  intslligence,  growing  out  of 


(Neapoliun)  reformen 
good  diapusition  of  I 
people,  prolecling  ih 
piratical  dopredsiiuae,  and  ie]ieving  their  venela  aiul 
crews  from  diiealers  and  diilieni;  receiving  and  en- 
ning  uu  board  hi*  rDBgniliceni  abip.  the  princes, 
ily,  and  monarrbB  of  Ihe  adjacent  liingdoma — ell 
ibia  called  lorth  an  energy  and  diversity  of  lacl  ami 
oharaclar  whic\i  few  laen  Me  towmWa  ckoq^  \»  txm^ 
hine.bul  WBi.  ■ia\l\uu»latvco,M\'(  4»N*\a?*.>»*» 
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lasting  advantage  of  his  country,  the  honor  of  the  navy, 
and  the  approbation  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Commodore  Stewart  proceeded  to  Naples  Bay  with 
the  squadron  under  his  command,  at  which  city  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  had  arrived,  with  his  court,  on  a 
tour  through  the  south  of  Europe.  The  Marquis 
Chercholi,  prime  minister  to  the  king  of  the  Sicilies, 
sent  an  invitation  to  the  Commodore  to  attend  a  grand 
fete  to  be  given  the  Emperor,  at  the  king's  villa. 
This  was  accepted,  and  the  opportunity  was  embraced 
by  the  Coaunodore,  to  invite  their  nujesties  to  vifiit 
the  ships  of  war  uader  his  command,  to  which  they 
leadily  asaented.  They  came  on  board  the  Franklin 
■eventy-fbur,  where  they  were  received  with  manned 
3rards  and  a  royal  salute,  and  were  entertained  in  the 
most  ooortly  maimer  by  the  Commodore  and  the  of- 
ficers of  dM  squadron. 

They  visited  every  part  of  the  ship,  and  expressed 
themselves  highly  gratified  with  their  reception; 
when  they  were  about  to  depart,  the  Grand  Master  of 
fhe  Empress,  mistaking  one  of  the  wind  sails  ibr  a 
mast,  attempted  to  support  himself  against  it  while 
atepping  over  one  of  the  hatchways ;  the  wind  sail, 
yielding  to  the  pressure,  the  poor  gentleman  was  pre* 
cipitatad  to  the  lowest  deck — his  ankle  was  un- 
Afftanataly  broken,  and  he  was  otherwise  severely  in> 
jared.  Immediately,  all  was  consternation  with  the 
party;  he  was  taken  into  the  wardroom,  and  his  an- 
kle aet  by  Doctor  Salter,  the  surgeon  of  the  ship,  with 
.  a  lapidity  and  skill  which  called  forth  tlio  admiration 
oi  their  majesties,  who  were  much  attached  to  the 
unfortonate  member  of  their  household. 

The  delay  caused  by  this  untoward  event  detained 
the  party  after  night,  when  they  all  returned  to  the 
Aon.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  Emperor  ma- 
nifcated  his  gratitude  for  the  attentions  and  skill  of 
Doctor  Salter,  and  directed  a  purse  of  gold  t(»  be  ten- 
dered to  him, which  the  Doctor  politely  declined  receiv- 
ing for  a  professional  act  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 
This  conduct  contributed  to  raise  the  American  charac- 
ter for  humanity  and  disinterestedness  as  much  as  the 
exhibit  of  the  high  order  and  discipline  of  the  squa- 
dron had  done  to  impress  on  their  majesties  and  their 
courts,  the  progress  the  American  people  had  made, 
and  were  making,  to  future  naval  renown.  After 
Commodore  Stewart  had  thus  cultivated  the  kind 
feelings  of  those  distant  nations  towards  his  country- 
men and  their  commercial  enterprises,  the  squadron 
lefk  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  proceeded  to  exhibit  them- 
selvei  to  the  Barbary  powers,  with  a  similar  view. 

In  1820,  the  Franklin  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  remained  in  ordinary  until  the  following 
year,  when  she  was  again  fitted  for  service  in  the  Pa- 
cific, and  Commodore  Stewart  placed  in  command. 
Out  of  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  of  Spain,  in  South 
America,  there  had  arisen  danger  to  our  commercial 
and  whaling  enterprises  in  the  Pacific  and  un  its 
coasts,  which  seemed  to  admonish  the  government 
that  fiothing  but  an  imposing  force  would  avail ;  yet 
audi  was  the  nature  and  delicacy  of  the  service,  ori- 
ginating in  the  attitude  of  the  hostile  parties,  the  ob- 
hgnliomoi  tha  United  States  toward  Spain  (one  of 


\ 


tions,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  sympathy  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  for  the  struggling  patriots  and 
their  cause,  whose  independence  and  power  had  not 
yet  been  acknowledged ;  with  a  disposition,on  their  part 
to  seize  on  neutral  commerce  under  every  frivolous  pre- 
text, and  thereby  acquire  the  means  of  carrying  on  the 
war;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  United  States  wen 
not  disposed  to  hazard  their  peaceful  auitude  with  either 
belligerent — this  situation  called  for  the  exercise  of  greit 
discretion,  and  imposed  on  the  commander  a  necesiil/ 
for  exhibiting  great  prudence  and  firmness  in  giTiof 
efficient  protection  to  his  fellow-citizens,  their  com- 
merce and  their  properly ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  had  to  guard   himself  against  the  misrepreseati- 
tions  of  those  who,  in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  gsom 
of  either  party  to  which  they  became  wedded,  through 
feelings  or  interest,  had  lost  sight  of  their  own  honor, 
and  involved,  in  some  measure,  that  of  their  coontrf. 
Thus,  placed  between  these  excited  and  hostile  ptf- 
ties,  opposing  the  interests  of  the  one,  and  the  high 
policy  of  the  other,  in  giving  advice,  countenance,  umI 
protection  to  his  countrymen,  and  the  interests  of  the 
state;  with  no  orders,  save  the  crude  and  undefined, 
laws  of  nations  as  his  guide,  which  one  of  the  paitie* 
hold  at  naught,  as  they  were  not  yet  admitted  iDtr> 
the  great  family  of  nations,  and  the  other  opposed  H^ 
their  policy  and  their  laws  of  the  Indies,  the  Coinn»*>' 
doro  could  not  bo  long  in  discovering  the  very  critic^*-' 
attitude  he  had  been  placed  in,  the  arduous  duties  t»-* 
had  to  encounter,  and  the  reputation  which  he  risk*^ 
on  the  occasion.    To  yield  protection  was  an  imper 
live  duty — that  complaints  would  ensue  there  wss 
doubt,  and  that  the  prejudices  and  sympathies  of  b.  ■^' 
countrymen,  their  agents,  and  the  press,  would  join  i-  -^ 
the  general  clamor,  thcro  was  every  probability ;  an 
that  this  would  lead  to  unpleasant  results,  he  coul  -^ 
not  question,  knowing  how  much  the  Executive  GC^ 
vemment  lacked  firmness  when  the  general  voice  i 
pugned  the  acts  of  their  officers,  and  how  willingl 
they  avoid  every  respousibility  of  the  acta  of  their 
tional  forces.     In  thus  casting  a  glance  at  his  perplex:::^ 
ing  position,  he  determined  on  his  course — that  which"^ 
patriotism,  duty,  and  honor,  alone  could  point  out    Tc:^ 
yield  every  protection,  to  break  down  lawless  blockades'^^ 
and  with  them  the  Patriots'  pretextt  for  plundering 
and  sweeping  our  commerce  from  the  Pacific  sea,  to^ 
interpose  his  forces  and  cflurts  in  the  restraining  of  the^ 
piracies  and  robberies  of  the  buccaneers  claiming  the^ 
protection  of  the  Spanish  flag. 

The  following  letter  was  written  in  comfbrmity  with  > 
the  foregoing  principles,  to  General  Sucre,  the  Civil  ^ 
and  Military  Commander-in-Chiefl 


[Copv.] 

U.  S.  Ship  Franklin,  Csllao  Bay,  July  14,  ISIS. 
To  Hit  ExceUencij,  General  Sucre, 

CivU  and  Military  Commander-in-Chief,  at  ddlao. 
The  letter  your  Excellency  did  me  the  honor  to  write 
me  on  the  eighth  instant,  in  reply  to  mine  of  the  thirtieth 
ultimo,  has  been  duly  received.  It  does  not,  perhaps, 
belong  to  me  to  discuss  the  principles  your  Excellency 
contends  for,  with  respect  to  the  declared  bk)cfcade  of 


XfaB^  Wkhr  AiB  kw  of  natiooa  and  treaty  iUpd\a*\  the  wertnca  cxmx  ol Y^t^  V^'tha  Patriot  GoverameBt; 


it  may  only  belong  to  me  to  nolify  uij  (oipociful  pfo- 
leM  B^iiui  III  illegil  mil!  injurious  opflinlioni.  lo  fur 
M  Iha  cnmiDFKe  of  iha  Rppublic  of  Norib  AmeriuD 
II  concerned,  and  in  n>m|'tisDc«  vrilh  niy  onlerH  to 
paid  il  npiiial  ibme  aSerli.  iMCing  Ihp  i^rlodpieB 
•ud  painu  ronlsnded  fcir  In  itie  di»ci»iiun  of  Ihe  two 
ttovemmenli.  But  ihe  Covemmenl  rif  Peru  miy 
U*e  ticen  I«l  Into  at,  error  on  thiil  lubjwa,  hy  dio 
iDfrBCilun  of  ihnw  priociplei  of  the  Uwi  of  naiioni. 
during  Ihe  late  wan  in  Europe,  belwBKn  Fmnce  am! 
England,  and  then  fiir  ihe  fint  lime  ndoptrd  by  Great 
Britain,  ami,  ai  yuur  Cirellrncy  nialei.  nol  oppuaed 
bf  har  comnanden  on  ihig  ■lation.  If  I  Iving  id  ibe 
aotice  of  your  EtceUeocy  loin*  imponanl  facia,  aul  of 
IIm  ilrici  line  of  duty  alloching  to  my  oomioand.  I 
bopa  and  iniii  your  Eicellency  wilt  do  me  Ihe  favor 
to  b*Ue*e  Ihai  it  only  originatei  in  a  ilroog  deiire  to 
Buard  our  reaperlivc  righn.  and  lo  preierYc  a  lailiog 
bKnnuny  helneen  the  Goveramenli, 

Atltr  ihe  cominenccraeDi  of  hoeliliiiM  helwcen 
Croat  Brilain  and  France  in  '93.  m  long  us  il  via*  the 
bntereat  of  Bngland.  and  during  lbs  eiialence  of  the 
nwrine  of  leveral  European  powen.  ihai  Qoveromeni 
wbaened  ind  applied  ibe  piinelplea  of  ihe  lows  of 

■lad  dealrayed.  in  lum,  Ihe  nvline  of  llio  nlbrr  Euro- 
(Man  pnwen,  bur  poliry  wai  Ihen  rhmiscd.  Inter* 
waUonal  law  wsi  rejected,  honor  anil  rummon  ho- 
nntjr  were  abuidaned  ;  power  gave  righl,  and  a  war 
of  dcMntcllon  wu  waged  ogainit  the  unoflending 
oeumli  Fommerce  waa  gireo  ifp  lo  jia  cormonuit  ra- 
iwdly,  and  Ihat  which  eiraped  in  nloDB.  >be  forced 
hn  •pen  enemiea  lo  prey  on,  under  preleil  of  reUlin- 
Ifam-  Alaimi  inoh  prineiplei.  laeed  nol  nonremind 
jour  KlMlency.  the  United  Slnlea  rei tiled,  eveo  wilii 
Ea|bMl.  ■neeenfully.  and  m  Ihe  RopubUc  sf  Ihe 
Nonb  waa  the  /inl  lo  conland  (or  jml  principle*  in 
the  1«lc  mr,  ibe  waa  aba  found  iho  leal  in  Ihe  field 
deTHtding  ihera. 

The  OQdoluiuon  your  Ciuallency  hai  drawn  from 
At  tad!  ennducl  of  tho  Bnliali  Naval  Commandera 
on  Ihia  aiaiioD.ore  noi  applicable  m  ihs  United  Siatea, 
Ml  perha|«  Iboie  comniaiiden  may  nol  be  imlrucieil 
to  iDisifare  wiih  any  hind  of  blockade  the  Pairioi 
Cavemmenl  miiy  deem  proper  lo  impoae.  eapecinlly 
MM  founded  un  principle*  w  Isloly  and  newly  cier 
doKt  by  ibemaelvea.  England,  Ibe  moal  politic  ns- 
liaa,  has  alwayi  been  guided  in  her  condncl  lowanla 
Otben.  by  prioiMplea  of  poliry  and  taicreal  ollen  limea 
jnal,  liDl  aa  uRen  at  variance  with  joalica  and  pre- 
Tiout  mnducL  Sboniay  reaeive  to  haraelf  iherighlof 
divuaaing,  and  demanding  indemnificaliuu  of  Ihe  Pn- 
trioi  Govenuneni  heieaAer.  for  noy  vioiaiioa  of  her 
right!,  lo  prraerre  a  future  cauae  of  quarrel  wiih 
iheae  goTemmenla.  lo  oblaui  aome  eicliuive  com- 
DSfcial  adtinloge  oa  indoninily  bereallar,  lo  apply 


llie  « 


9  rule 


e  of  t 


*  Ailiui 


nt  of  Ibe  Unilcd  SUtei  thould  a]»>  yield  Ihein 
uallyolnervti  Dui  n  ljI,M:l.j„k 


icbooncr.  legally  commiuioned  £>r  war,  dna«  not  im- 
port IcaE  in  Ihe  one  case  than  the  olher.and  it  vrtll  ba 
bul  juBi  10  add.  ihni  ihe  declaration  Ufa  bloe ludVi  mi- 
ginaliug  in  Ibeir  will,  imporU  nolhing.  The  oom- 
uiajider  of  o  ahlp  of  war,  ortoinmandet  m  chierof  a 
•ciuednin.  can  inalitnle  a  blockade  in  very  diatanl 
•OB» — Ihe  urgency  and  neceiaily  of  Ibe  coae  renders 
il  legal.  The  acl  of  a  belligeranl  involving  cerlaiD 
rigbti  of  a  friend  ii  an  an  of  loreroigniy  ;  il  belonga 
to  ihel  aulborily  la  deelare  il,  and  only  lo  the  com- 
manden  lo  earry  il  inlu  eflocl.  But  the  bBlIjgeranl'a 
righl,  and  wQI,  u  ih  an.  and  ihe  d*dantinn  of  !l. 
dne>  nol  conatilute  Ihe  nci,  iinlea  conbined  with  an 
object  thai  is  legilimale.  and  a  force  coicipetent  lo 
aualain  il.  Wiih  reaped  lo  ihe  legitimacy  of  Ihe  ob- 
ject, Ihat  con  only  eiiit  in  depiiving  your  eaemy  of 

■ontcea  of  conlinuing  Ihe  war,  and  la  in  a  great  msa- 
aure  dependent  on  Iheir  actual  tiluaiinn  ;  hence  the 
right  of  Iho  naairal  to  ialmduBe  all  articlea  of  a  pel' 
feetly  innocenl  nalare.  and  which  do  not  conlribala 
any  thing  tonarda  carrying  on  Ihe  war.  Ii  would  b* 
[«epotIaroua  in  blockade  a  pen.  by  sea,  agniiM  (ha 
entrance  of  proviaiona,  which  has  an  eneTNJr*  ■nd 
abundant  country  adjDiniiig  tu  aupply  it  In  aUdl  ft 
caae  the  betligeranl  wuuld  only  be  injuring  a  M»- 
mon  friend,  wiihont  prejudice  lo  his  enemy  :  this  the 
lawofnaliona  forbids  hii  doing!  buton  the  alberhand, 
where  a  poasibdity  oiiala  of  your  reducing  yont  MM- 
miea  lo  terras,  by  eictuding  such  prsviiUU*!  fOlir 
right  ia  legilimale  to  do  lo,  and  Ihe  injuiy  duBB  iha 
neutral  ia  accidental.  With  rcapocil  lu  ih*  compe- 
tency of  Ibe  Ibrce,  il  will  depend  on  ihe  localillM  c( 
the  port  or  porli  bhiekadeJ,  and  nol  on  the  liie  sTtlM 
veaola,  or  the  weight  or  number  of  their  guns — with 
ihia  neulrala  have  nothing  to  doi  it  ia  aulHcienl  fin 
iheni  thm  the  place  ia  >iuccplihle  of  being  blockiiled, 
and  Ibe  force  applied  ia  if  aurh  dcacripiion  and  ao 
atalioned,  aa  In  render  it  eilremely  haaardouii  to  su- 
rer: to  alau  with  respect  lo  Ihe  time  of  your  eneiay; 
if  he  poMem  a  Ihouaond  ahlpa  of  war  more  than  lha 
blockading  power,  and  does  nol  see  proper  la  drive  il 
from  bia  ports,  il  is  sifeclual  agalnat  Ibe  neutral  ao 
long  aa  that  blockade  preaervea  and  doei  not  volunta- 
rily abendon  it)  Btationa, 

A  blockade  originelly  legilimale  and  legally  tnili- 
luied,  may  derive  an  oppoaile  character  from  ih* 
coiiduci  of  Iho  bBlllgorant  blockading.  Tbua  the 
fiiroea  itationed  lo  carry  il  inlo  eflect.  negligently  and 
partially  uiecul'mg  ii,  ihe  Guvemmeni  conlravening 
ill  legilimala  objeci,  and  by  panielily  or  licence  per- 
mitting one  or  two  neutral  flnga  lo  trade  while  all 
uihcia  are  eicludtd,  thereby  rendering  il  a  eubjecl  of 
ciinvenienco  lo  ihamselves.  or  a  aource  of  rrUiatt  to 
Iheir  (i/eri.  A  draining,  in  conBpquonce  of  Ibe  locali- 
liea  of  Ibe  Wolern  cooal  uf  Peru,  that  il  be  auaceplibl* 
of  blockade  by  ai  amal!  or  a  (mailer  force  than  Iba 
aame  eiteul  of  cooai  in  any  other  part  of  Ihe  world, 
yel  Ihc  whole  naval  force  of  Peru,  even  if  actually 
engaged  in  that  aervice.  i«  nol  a  cumpelenl  Tanx  Hit 
the  blockade  of  a  conit,  night  hundred  nt^l<n  \n  wi- 
loiii,  uiiJ  conlaimng  veti  maa^  v***  »**■ 
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P«ni  bu  beea  employed  on  that  wnricet  and  in  fact 
this  extaoflive  blockade  has  often  been  left  for  months, 
with  BO  other  venel  beyond  a  schooner;  and  also 
there  can  no  doubt  eiist,  of  axclusive  privileges  having 
been  given  by  the  GovempMnt  of  Peru  to  particular 
persons  and  flags,  to  trad*  by  lioence,  with  this  coast 
declared  under  blockade. 

The  principles  here  contended  ior,  the  United 
Slatee  are  also  contending  for  with  Spain  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  where  they  operate  in  iavor  of  the  Patriot 
Govenunent.  It  wonld  be  absurd  te.  4m  govern- 
nent  of  Spain,  to  declare  under  hlocfcadt,  and  the 
operation  of  the  lawaof  the  Indies,  the  whole  coast  of 
Chili,  Peru,  and  Meiieo;  and  as  the  most  losceptible 
and  convenient  noda  of  sustaining  that  declaration,  u> 
oaoM  a  naval  force,  Mperior  to  that  of  the  Patriots,  to 
oniaa  to  ijiv  waitwaid  of  Cape  Horn,  and  there  arreat 
OTOiy  VHiil  aoming  or  foing,  under  pretext  of  violat- 
ing the  laws  of  the  Indjaawd  blockade  of  the  coasts— 

^lhi.CODdUet  «lU  put.  W<»UlDOtb.l«itf. 

lactnal  or  more  absaiil  than  the  blockade  of  an  ezten- 
ave  coast  by  the  PUriota,  without  any  thing  like  an 
adeqnata  naval  ibrce  to  sustain  it 

I  piay  your  excellency  to  accept  the  aasuiaBce  of 
the  high  respect  and  consideration,  with  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain 

Your  excaUency's  most  obedient, 
Vaiy  homUe  servant, 
Signed,  CHAauEa  Stkwart. 

r 

On  tfM  receipt  of  the  fiiregoing  letter,  the  Uockade 
was  inmefiately  annulled. 

The  raader  will  here  contrast,  by  the  following  ad- 
dress of  bis  countrymen  residing  abroad  ani  on  the  very 
■ . '    OMsi  where  Commodore  Stewart's  command  extended, 
1^  fhn  diflerenoe  of  their  opinion  of  his  acts  and  conduct 
ond  thai  entertained  of  him  by  some  of  his  countrymen 
at  hone* 


Lims»  May  Id,  1824. 
To  Comox>dore  Charles  Stewart, 

Commande^in-Chief  of  the 

U.  S.  Naval  Forces  in  the  Pacific 

Sut . — Impressed  with  a  high  sense  of  the  zeal  and 
ability  you  have  manifested  in  the  cause  of  your  coun- 
try, during  a  period  of  upwards  of  twenty-six  yean 
of  public  service,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  at  present  residing  or  transacting  business 
in  Lima,  beg  leave  respectfully  to  expreM  to  you  their 
■ense  of  your  conduct  in  the  command  on  this  coast 
you  are  now  about  to  leave.  The  duties  you  have  had  to 
perform  have  been  no  less  arduous  than  various,  from 
the  peculiar  situation  of  the  countries  to  which  your 
command  extended.  Tou  arrived  at  a  lime  when  the 
revolutionary  governments  of  Peru  and  Chili,  intoxi- 
cated with  success,  and  regardless  of  every  principle 
of  national  law,  preyed  upon  tha  nnofiending  neutral 
at  wilL  By  your  firmness,  their  rapacity  was  restrain- 
ed, and  by  your  skill,  their  friendly,  relaaona,  which 
our  government  is  so  anxious  to  maintain,  has  remain- 
ed unimpaired. 

We  are  grateful  to  acknowledge  the  readineMwith 
wfaieh  you  have  ataU  times  listened  to  the  ^^Mfiiint. 
'jpT/sorMntrymen,  and  ibn  pwiftMail 


with  which  you  have  afibrded  them  all  the  piotectioD 
your  situation  would  permit 

With  these  feelings,  which  are  ai  ainoere  oo  onr 
part  as  they  are  well  founded,  we  look  with  peculiar 
regret  to  your  departure ;  and  especially  at  this  !»»• 
meat  when  circnmsianGes  so  strongly  demand  nihff 
the  increase  than  diminution  of  fbree  on  this  statioD. 
Within  a  few  days,  an  unauthorized  blockade  hii 
been  declared  under  the  flag  of  a  coontiy  wbicb,  a 
reality,  has  no  longer  any  existence,  and  which,  ihtiS' 
fore,  leaves  us  without  the  smallest  hope  of  fatiue 
reparation  for  any  wrongs  it  may  inflict  on  us.   lb 
experience  you  have  acquired  during  your  k»g  eoii> 
mand  in  this  ocean,  and  the  impoalng  force  of  ths 
Franklin,  would  obviously  be  of  the  greatest  utili^ 
to  the  distinguished  officer  who  has  oome  to  suoesad 
you,  and  your  remaining  here  a  very  short  pend 
would  greatly  facilitate  his  future  operations. 

With  these  views,  and  under  the  urgency  of  «> 
cumstances  which  have  so  recently  arisen,  we  noit 
earnestly  hope  that  you  may  be  induced  todelsy  fV 
departure  fat  a  short  period ;  sinoe,  by  so  doing,  the 
new  danger   that  threatens  the   extinction  of  otf 
commerce  may  in  all  probability  be  removed.    Tli^ 
amount  of  interest  at  stake,  the  distant  positioa  of 
our  country,  and  the  threatening  evils  to  which  W^ 
allude,  all  seem  to  us  to  require  it;  and  we  haW^ 
therefore,  no  doubt  they  will  justify  to  our 
ment  your  remaining  a  few  weeks  longer.    Perhaps 
few  days  only  may  dissipate  the  dangers  that  are 
thering.    You  may  in  this  case  probably  have  the  s^ 
tisfaction  of  having  contributed  to  save  a  large  amoo^= 
of  property  to  your  fellow  citizens,  of  which,  if 
are  despoiled,  neither  they  nor  their  government 
any  power  to  look  to  for  future  oompensatioo. 
Whatever  may  be  your  determination,  we 
you  our  most  cordial  wishes  for  your  safe  retnn 
your  country,  where,  we  feel  satisfied,  you  will 
the  approbation  from  your  government  and   felkr"^ 
citizens,  which  your  long  and  efficient  serviese  ^ 
justly  merit    We  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Your  friends  and  fellow  citizeos, 
Daniel  W.  Corr, 
Wm.  H.  Conkuno, 
Jno.  C.  GaKBN, 
Samuel  Eewin, 
Russell  Bauiwin, 
Moses  Gibbs, 
Ambrose  H.  Burrows, 
Perry  Boweri, 
WlLUAM  JoBNaoM,  Jr., 
Henrt  L.  Dkcoven, 
Hiram  Putnam, 
J.  A.  Stevenson, 
Joseph  M'Comb, 
RosMAN  Lawrence, 
Job.  James, 
Jamx8  Bradlt, 
J.  M.  Sebor, 
Jno.  Donnbl* 
Charles  MAMoama* 
J.  Jones, 
MtxoM  dt  M*Gaftb 


!0)1M0D0RE     STB  WART. 


Ad  MMjuUlal,  mura  hunoi 
«f  any  luval  Iribaiial  can  furniih,  wis  Ihe  le- 
gtdad  bim,  unJer  Iha  oslll  uf  twelve  of  h» 
nffinin.  iliiiinguNli*!!  fi>c  ilicir  iieiciuiiaiii.  va- 
aiUD<».  Klul  [iilelily  Id  theit  muoiry  and  Ibelf 

Naiy  Dcimtuiiail.  ilh  Brpicm1a-r,  im. 
— I  iDcloas  la  you  Iho  juilgincnl  of  ihe  Cuiirt- 
,  vrhirh  ib«  PcHidoDI  of  ihe  Uniled  Stale*  ha) 
n],  OffiaiUing  you  n«i  hdiionibly  of  all  ilia 

which  h«Te  baca  made  against  yuu,  anJ  ol 
the  govetnnieiil  boa  been  appilaad.  nhlle  you 
iided  Ihe  iqiiRilron  in  iba  Parilie.    The  uum- 

nalura  or  ihe  cbargea,  and  ihe  chancier  of 
'ho  pnwnlsi]  Ihem,  were  )uch,  ihal  an  inquiry 
UDRoded  by  your  own  honor,  and  iho  duly, 
ihi  eavemmeril  owed  lo  imlf  and  ihe  tnlereaii 
luakia.  The  ceiall  nf  ihe  inveiligatioa  hna 
iliidtclDry  ID  Ihe  Cxecutiva.  will  be  uaurul  In 
4i(vind  honunble  to  yoiinslf.  Ii  has  runiiahed 
lM*e  amwer  to  public  and  priviie  aecuulian, 
laciDnl  your  fame  from  reproach — a  fame  heis- 
loar  to  your  cuunlry,  and  liereaOcr  lo  become 
>i«  preriaui, 

1  am,  very  respecirully,  &u 


vonlli.  eighth 


MO — Capuio  Junaa  Barron.  Preaiden I;  Capuioa 
M  M.  Ciane,  Rabert  T.  Spence.  John  D.  Hen- 
»■  D  Eltiuil.  Stephen  Caaain,  Jamea  Ren- 
Thoniat  Blown.  Chatlea  C.  B.  Thompaon. 
idea  8.  Wadanorlh.  George  W.  Itogcn,  and 
>  C.   Reiiil.  Menben;  and    Sichard  S.  Cole. 

I  ooad,  h»ing  fully  and  loalurcly  inreaiigoied 
■uen  aubmiiied  lo  ii  in  (he  cDie  of  Captain 
•  Stearul,  end  eonaidered  (he  chargea  nnd  ipe- 
OBB.  dw  avidme*  and  ih*  ilafenut  of  the  uccnaed. 
dad   Ihb  Ikkd  day  of  Siiplember.  in   tl.e  ynr 

lay  lt>  day.  to  da(eraiae  upon  Ihe  aumE.     And 
lurh  lie  liberal  iun,  il  iauf  upiniun  Ihat  iha  firai 
atxirui  apcf  iftcaiiuDi  of  Ihe  Aral  charge  are  i 
I.  ihal  Iho  ihiril  apeeifii-dltuu  ia  n  far  proved, 
(sa  llial  Iha  aaid  Caplaiii  Siewari  did   ptevtnt 
plain  of  Ilia  Peruvian  brig  Belgrano  rrom  taking 


n,  the  Am 


a  lawful  trade 
Ihs  laid  Churlea  Slewarl  wta  acling  in  ilri 
•  In  hia  duiy,a>  indluted  hoih  in  hia  inairu 
j^  Ihe  Itwi  of  naliiuu ,'  and  thai  hi*  uoiuf  u 


worthy.  Tho  courl  m  alau  uf  opinion  il 
ilicaii'in  la  nol  proved,  TI)< 
ihat  Ihe  fourth,  fifth,  tiilh,  » 

aion  that  the  ttnlh  fpHifiaiUon  ia  ao  far  proved  aa  II 
sllegM  Ihe  parclioM  of  (he  ariicln  Iharein  msnllonad 
m  mails  fnm  the  Canioo.  but  the  court  ia 
dacidedly  ofnptnion  Ibul  (hero  waa  no  ivprtipriaty  in 
ih«  act,  Ihal  il  waa  prnper  and  correct,  and  Ihal  the 
IM  a|wci(ication  i»  nol  proied.  In  relation 
n>  Ihe  ele*eDlb  ■pecilicaiion.  IhS  courl  la  nf  opinion 
il  ao  for  proved  aa  il  rslatea  lo  the  pmploymenl 
at  the  carpenieia  and  other  purwiti)  allached  to  the 
Kraolllin,  in  the  manner  auiud,  but  it  b  ain  of  opinion 
imploymeni  wa*,  in  all  tattt  lo  wbidi  the 
proof  re  nchea,  proper,  cnnaoaanl  10  the  pHMlin  oflh* 
ind  la  every  view  perfsotly  unabJaelionaUe ; 
(he  retiduDuf  ihatpeeiGealion  la  not  provad. 
!ll\h  (pccihirBlion  it  not  proved.  The  thir- 
ao  far  provrd  aa  ihat  il  ia  abawn  by  (he  let- 
inuony  thai  Iha  aaid  iCIiphalel  Smith  woa  on  one  oeci- 

Siewarl,  and  in  aid  uf  Ihe  public  inlernta,  lo  carry  a 
deapntch.  Hhich  had  no  other  than  public  obJeclt.and 
Ihal  Ihia  employment  of  CapUin  Smith  waa  d«4gned 

lo,  or  effecl  upon,  any  other  inlereaB.  and  ihat  the  rrai- 
due  of  Ihe  apecilivaiian  ia  not  proved.  The  roort  ia 
aba  of  opinion  tliai  Ihe  (uurtaenih.  fiOeenth.  and  tii- 
leeulh  apeciGcationa  are  nut  proved.  The  eaienleeDth 
il  ao  far  proved  oa  it  relatea  to  Ihe  building  of  three 
■mall  achDonera,  with  the  aid  of  Iha  carpenlen,  die.  of 
the  Franklin,  but  notoutofgovemmanl  piopenyi  Ihat 
ihia  waa  in  ihe  jiidicioua  and  faitbrul  eiercite  of  an 
unqiieationod  tight,  and  ihal  Ihe  individuala  thua  em- 
ployed were  thua  employed  by  their  own  free  choice, 
for  Ibeir  own  baneiii.  and  compenaaled  for  their  htbor. 
It  IB  alaj  of  opioinn  Ihat  Ihe  eighteenth  apeciGcation 
ia  proved,  but  (be  act  therein  alleged  la  in  conformity 
Kith  Ihe  practice  of  the  aervice,  m  fulfilmenl  of  one 
■f  the  dutiM  which  public  TOaela  owe  to  Ihe  mm- 
mercial  inlfreati  oT  iho  nation,  end  eeiontially  uaeful 
neceaiary.  In  (he  circumalgncea  acoimpanyiiig 
particular  act.  it  was  wholly  unubjecliiinable  and 
not  Bliended  with  any  Una  or  injury  lo  Ihe  public. 
The  nineteenth  epecification  is  tilso  piuved  in  peiui 
of  fuel,  but  ihta  likawioe  ia  deemed  by  the  court  one 
uf  Ihuaa  acta  in  which  the  convenience  and  comtbri 
of  thoH  engaged  in  commerce  may  be  eaaentially  pro- 
moted without  lbs  ilighleai  public  injury,  and  that  in 
thii  instance  il  was  wholly  ui)abjeclionable.  As  re- 
gard* the  iwenlielh,  twenty  Gnt,  twenty  aecond.  and 
twenty-ihird  apeciGcaliDna.  it  ia  the  opinion  o(  Ihe 
court  Ihat  Ihe  Hid  Weaver  woa  abeaat  from  the 
Franklin,  with  a  permiialoii  gianteil  on  proper  and 
sufficient  gniunda,  lill  the  arrival  ut  Ihe  Frantlin  at 
CalUo.  on  or  about  the  lint  uf  Augoil.  ISSiJ,  thai  aub- 
•equent  lo  thia  period  he  woa  aloenl  without  leave: 
that  the  niiialer  rulli  iranamiiied  to  ihedepBrlmenlitid 
Dol  preciaely  accord  with  (hat  on  boanl  tho  Franklin, 
hut  the  ratianccB  belween  Atctft  ijciv  vWffi'^  \tdibk- 
tcrinl,  iuch  ua  i;auV4  nolWf^beCTi  A«\f,Tn&.>nngH| 
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not  calculated  to  produce  the  nnalleet  iooomrenience 
or  tDJnry,  and  which  the  court  believes  were  purely 
accidental  .*  nor  can  the  court  peroeiTe  any  grounds 
upon  which  to  attribute  this  mistaite,  innocent  and 
unimportant  as  it  ynm,  to  any  inadirertence  of  the 
accused.  It  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  muster  roll, 
which  was  appioyed  in  November.  1824,  was  ap- 
proved in  a  regular  manner,  and  at  a  proper  time ; 
that  the  entry  contained  in  it  corresponded  with  the 
ftct,attd  with  the  information  previously  communicat- 
ed to  the  department.  The  court  is  likavise  of  opi- 
nion that  the  twenty-finirth,  twenty-fifUi,  twenty-sixth, 
twenty-eeventh,  tweaty-etghth,  and  twenty-ninth,  the 
only  remaining  spedfieations  of  the  first  charge,  are 
sot*  DOT  ia  either  oftlmai*  proved,  and  it  does  adjudge 
and  declare  that  the  aaid  Charies  Stewart  is  not 
ouiLTT  of  tiM  fiiit  cfaaige. 

The  court  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  first,  third, 
tertfa,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  specifications  of  the 
aeoond  charge  are  ;ioiiVjiroved,  and  that  the  second 
spedfioation  is  only^  ftr  proved  as  is  set  forth  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court  upon  the  third  specification  of  the 
fint  charge,  and  therefore  does  pronounce  and  adjudge 
that  the  said  Charles  Stewart  is  not  guilty  of  the 
aeeood  charge. 

na  facts  set  forth  in  the  first  specification  of  the 
tbiid  charge  have  already  been  passed  upon  by  the 
court,  in  its  opinion  upon  the  twentieth  specification  of 
the  first  charge,  and  reference  is  therefore  made  to  the 
finding  of  the  court  thereupon.  The  second  and  third 
spaeifioaf^ps  are  not  proved.  The  court  does  there* 
fi>re  a4ja%e  and  declare  that  the  said  Charles  Stewart 
is  NOT  GUILTY  of  the  third  charge. 

In  relation  to  the  specification  of  the  fourth  charge, 
jt  is  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  the  same  is  not 
piovad,  and  therefore  the  said  Charles  Stewart  is  ad- 
judged and  declared  not  guilty  of  the  said  fourth 
charge* 

In  terminating  a  trial  which  has  awakened  so  ge- 
iwial  and  so  deep  an  interest,  and  in  submitting  the 
nault  to  the  Executive,  the  court  trusts  that  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  acciwitions  which  have  been  in- 
vestigated will  furnish  an  excuse  for  appending  to  the 
record  a  few  remarks. 

When  mmors  and  reports  are  widely  and  industri- 
ously disBseminated,  calculated  to  impair  the  high 
standing  and  usefulness  of  an  oflScer  in  whom  great 
trust  and  confidence  have  been  reposed,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  aflbrd  to  such  oflicer,  by 
the  oonvention  of  a  proper  tribunal,  an  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  vindicating  himself  before  the  world.  TV> 
aflbrd  this  opportunity  and  to  preserve  from  the  insi- 
dious effects  of  unmerited  reproach,  a  reputation  dear 
to  the  nation— won  by  the  honorable  services  of  seven 
aiMi  twenty  years— to  extinguish  prejudices  and  sus* 
picions  created  by  misrepresentations  or  misconceptions 
of  public  agents  and  private  individuals,  and  finally, 
to  do  all  which  the  laws,  which  justice,  and  which 
honor  exact,  this  court  has  been  convened. 

Charges  and  specifications  have  been  prefiNrred, 
embracing  all  the  accusations  made  against  Captain 
Btnnutf  tn  invetilg%tion  has  been  made  inte  their 


the  most  exemplary  manner,  yet  with  a  minnti 
and  fuhiess  calculated  to  leave  no  doubt  or  «dood  of 
suspicion  resting  upon  the  character  of  the  accused. 
This  investigation  has  produced  what  was  doaired  by 
Captain  Stewart,  and  intended  by  the  Executive — a 
development  of  all  the  important  traoaactioaa  attend- 
ing the  late  cruise  of  the  Frtmklin  in  the  Facific, 
and  the  principles  and   motives  which  gnided  dis 
conduct  of  her  commander.    These  chargea  and  spe> 
cifications  the  court  has  adjudged  not  to  be  provsd; 
to  be  in  some  respects  utterly  gronndlaas,  and  in  otben 
to  have  originated  in  a  misconception  or  misreprssen* 
tation  of  the  CK>st  innocent  and  meritorious  acts ;  and 
Captain  Stewart  has  been  most  folly  and  moat  hono- 
rably acquitted  of  every,  even  the  slightest,impn>priety. 
The  court  however  conceives  that  tho  pecaliir 
character  of  the  accusation  is  such  that  it  would  iB0l 
render  that  full  measure  of  justice  which  ia  raqibil 
at  its  hands  by  a  simple  judgment  of  acquittaL    H  ii 
therefore  impelled  by  a  sense  of  doty  tofo  fiulher,  and 
to  make  unhesitatingly  this  declaration  to  tho  worid. 
that  so  for  from  having  violated  the  high  dntSesof 
neutrality  and  respect  for  the  laws  of  nmtiooa,  ao  ftr 
from  having  sacrificed  the  honor  of  tho  American  fla^ 
or  tarnished  his  own  fair  fame,  by  acting  upon 
motive  of  a  mercenary  or  sordid  kind ;  ao  fiur 
having  neglected  his  duty,  or  betrayed  the  trust 
in  trim  by  refusing  proper  protection  lo  American  citi — 
zens  and  property,  or  rendering  such  protection 
vient  to  individual  interests,  no  one  circumstance 
been  developed  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
minute  investigation  into  the  various  occurrences  of 
three  years*  cruise,  calculated  to  impair  the  oonfid 
which  the  members  of  this  court,  the  navy,  and 
nation  have  long  reposed  in  the  honor,  the  talents, 
the  patriotism  of  this  distinguished  ofilicer,  or  to 
in  any  manner  the  opinion  which  all  who  knew 
entertained  of  his  humanity  and  diaini 
These  virtues  only  glow  with  brighter  loatra  fhm 
ordeal  of  trial,  like  the  stars  he  triumphantly  diapbye^^K, 
whan  valor  and  skill  achieved  a  new  vidoiy  to 
the  annals  of  our  naval  glory. 

James  Baekon,  President. 

W.  M.  Crank. 

RoBiRT  T.  Spkncb. 

John  D.  Henley. 

J.  D.  Elliott. 

S.  Cassin. 

James  Kenshaw. 

Thomas  Brown. 

Charles  C.  B.  TBOinMlk 

Alexander  S. 

George  W.  Roobs. 

George  C.  Read. 

Richard  S.  Coxe,  Judge  Ad 

The  proceedings  and  sentence  of  tfba  court  are 
proved;  with  the  exception  of  tho  OBBlosiooof  SamneC^ 
Brown  as  an  incompetent  witneaa    Tho  groimds 
objection  to  his  testimony  apparent  on  tho  fhoo  of 
recoid,  being  considered  as  going  to  hie  i  ii  n wliliililjij^'^^ 
and  not  to  his  competency. 

JoBR  Qunior  ftr**— 


awtf ;  Mi  htg  been  cnodociad  by  the  judge  adwcato  iii\     ^yukacMh  ni^^e^^eisSMx^itu. 
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notodore  Sramn'i  rvium  from  Wiwhinpnn, 
»  iriBl  look  ptice.  lo  hi*  iniivo  c]iy.  (PhiUdel- 

rrieiula  grmlni]  him  nilh  n  public  diniier,  in 
on  of  bii  Hrvicei  iti  ihe  ParillF'  During  (he 
IS  lu  1830,  ha  w«  rariDiinly  »npngiNl  in  ap- 
tluri«,  inch  ■■•uminlng  Mldnhipmen.  and 

Cuarli  Marliil.  Ac.  Ac. 
red  1830,  Conmixhini  Slewarl  ww  in  Wuli- 
id  while  Ihera  retsived  from   iho  leorelBry 
»ty  the  fnllowiDg  circulBr.  encluung  ■  cnpy 
nluliooRoTlbaSaDBleoriha  Cniltnl  Stntc*. 


f  N«>7  DippniHMii,  Mircli  M,  1 

ttyn  haiewllb  a  raipyoru  re^lul 
we  Uniird  Siwciof  ihe  Cm  iniian 


.call. 


let  on  bgord  uur  vc»rt>  of  wnr.  ond  whaihsr 
Mild  nut  be  lucrully  lubatituied  in  (heir  place, 
bate  to  reqactl  that  you  will,  in  tonformily 
Urmiuriho  Muiulion.  fiirniili  nir>  with  your 
n  milinK,  U[un  llie  dJTMCliI  pi'inia  iimbravcd 
nilf  *•  prnciicable. 
ntrrrltoDy,  iir.  yunr  obedient  Ktviinl. 

John  Bjumcu, 

flSLO    ST»W*aT, 

i  Suilet  Navy,  Wnihinglon  City. 


L 


Ml  or  war.  KiBl 
•  ■JliMty  rorce. 


MiniHi  ahi'uld    cSfflpoH  i 


poflkm  of  Iba  leaiBeii  be  iriBirucied  in  ihe 
mU  ami,  and  periorm  all  lintiei  which  can 
ed  of  marinea,  either  in   bailie  or   in  ordi- 

Ben  arc  noi  oon  inilnirred  and  prac. 
ihe  oae  of  iobbU  anna  :  anil  generally,  any 
gn  which  may  elDcidaie  ibo  inqaity  whellier 
etn  ma  he  beneOcially  diipenied  wiih 
«f  OIU  fMie  ve«eli  of  wnr. 
•f  thVifM^  officen  and  ipamen  who  havB 
irrMbfein  ftom  ago  or  ■light  dtsaliiliiifo.  are 
nnSl  Sir  Ibe  active  duiin  o(  iheir  calling  on 
I  be  oarfuUy  and   nfety   tnir.loyfd  u 

ptad  U  thai  duly. 

ifiher.  Ihal  (be  Semiary  of  i!ic  Navy  ob- 

a  lb*  oSeen  rampoiing  die  Navy  Board. 
naval  nfficen  of  nnk  now  in  the  uai  of 
nb  Ibeir   apinioo*  in  writing  do   ibe  fore- 

ijectiilabe  Imnimilled  with  hii  report  Id  the 

rr   - 

^^^^»  WALTOi  LOWJUK       j 


Sin:— 1  have  had  tbu  bonor  (u  receive  your  letter 
of  the  third  Inalanl.nivsring  a  rB»1uiioD  of  the  Senate 
of  Iha  tlnilnl  Suiea  nialive  lo  Iba  marine  corpi.  re- 
ituiring  inlbrniBlmo  on  ihe  lullowiiig  pohila : 

FiavT.  Whether  ii  In  necesauy  Ihsl  "  mnrinee 
■heulil  compuae  a  |nii  nf  the  military  foree  of  a  ablp 

To  thta  I  aruwer.  thai  I  do  ronceiva  them  proper. 
and  neceoary,  to  conaiiiuie  a  part  ol   ibe  crew  of  ■ 

SimxD.  "  Whether  marinei  may  not  oaefblly  be 
diapenaed  with,  and  a  portioa  of  the  leanien  be  in- 
airacisd  in  ibe  oiie  or  imaU  armi,  and  peilorm  all  the 
diitiea  which  may  be  required  of  marine)  in  battle,  or 
on  ordinary  tsrv ice  V 

To  ibia  I   nniwer.  ibnr,  fur  ihe   mere  purpoaea  of 
halite,  perhaps  the  uainen  mighi  lie  inauuclad.  In  •  J 
limited  degree,  in  Iha  iiie  oramall  arnu. 

THmD.     '-  Whether  eeamsn  ara  not  now  iDalruCtadl 
and  pmcliaed  in  the  iiu  of  amall  anna  t" 

Tn  Ibia  (  anawer,  that  a  pnriion  of  the  crew  tolhatf 
than  the  n»rin«|  ara  no*',  ami  nlvmrt  have  li 
iiutrui^led  and  rraciiaed  in  the  use  of  small  amui  bi 
that  tnsiruelion  and  practice  u  very  Umiled,  »  |d 
oereaaarily  Dual  ha. 

FODHTit.    "  Wbelhaf  iho  pally  ollicen  and  (earned 
ivba  have  been  in  aervira,   baC   ftum   ago   or  vligM^ 
diaabililles,  ore  rendered  tinCI  liir  Ihe  actii 
their  calling  on  ihip-board,  can  be  oaefully  and  aalely 
employed  bb  guarda  at  Ihe  navy  alatioiia.  iit  Uau  of 

To  thii  I  aniwer,  I  think  mt ;  but  ai  I  have  never 
bad  ony  command  or  ronird  over  ■  itavy  yard  or 
alalinn,  I  cannot  ipeak  lo  Ihii  <|ueation  front  actual 
eiperience.  The  foregoing  anawnr*  would  leem  lo 
compriae  all  Ihe  bonorahle  the  Renale  of  the  Uniled 
Sinlea  reqnira  on  ihii  Biibjerl  (  and  ii  would  not  have 
been  proper  to  go  farther,  wnre  it  not  Tor  that  pan  of 
their  third  queation.  r^qoinng  nlui  any  general  infbc- 
maiion  in  eltieidatton  uf  the  objeci  of  Ihe  resolutioa, 
"  whether  marinea  can.  or  eaonot,  be  benaflcially  die- 
penaad  with  on  board  oni  public  ihipa  of  oarf" 
Under  thia  clniiae,  I  wciuld  beg  leave  to  remark,  that 
ihe  mariaes  are  the  only  purliini  of  the  creiv  ofaahip 
of  war  Ihal  ia  Mhulty  mililary,  and  ihe  only  port 
which  couM  Iw  rendered  inch,  by  the  nature  of  the 


veil  ■■ 


lof  Ih 
It  all  desi 


laingU 


oiher  claaaea  If, 
lo  have  a  portion  of  Ihe  force  .if  a  ihip  of  war  wholly 
nnd  completely  mdilary,  that  porlion  muat  be  com- 
poaed  of  a  regnlarly  organiied  inrsniry,  fiir  thia  re* 
fon— that  the  sea  oOlcen,  from  Iheir  empluymenle  and 
occupationa  in  ahipa  of  war,  ditTur  maiarialty  from 
mililary  ofG^-en .  heeauae  Ibe  idea*  and  general  babita 
of  tailora  niifit  ihein.  in  a  great  meaauro.  for  inlonay 
toldiera  j  and  becnuae  ibe  limited  fpdce  in  a  ahip  of 
war  would    not   admit  of  ihcir   I 


general  duty  ai 


bda- 


iged  and  interfered  wilh.  In  order  lo  aacertain  the 
neceiaity  and  utillly  of  having  a  portion  of  the  crew  oi 
aahiporwarotsaniiaAoaintaMi^.VliiWV^ftMeaaaaii 
to  inqniM  iBU  Dm  VbiMR  wA  &«b!m«  vl  «A;«  "MlpiH 
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The  fint  ol^ect  is,  to  instil  into  them  these  sound 
military    principles — obedience,    subordination,  and 
xespect,  that  they  may  be  entitled  to  coafideoce  in  the 
dischaige  of  their  dutiee  as  sentinels  to  wateh  over 
your  magazines,  spirit-rooms,  store-rooms,  gangirajra^ 
galleys,  and  look-outs;  to  preserve  ofder,  and  prewnl 
iDtenruption  to  the  catling  duties,  and  to  guard  your 
prisonen  of  war,  .winmaetimes  outnumber  the  oiew. 
In  port,  they  cooatitiile  the  decl^-guacd,  and  at  sea 
thef  are  (at  least,  a  large  portion  of  them,)  always 
Bear  their  arms;  thus  they  prevent  mkt0Hb  from 
without,  and  check  mutiny  within.    In  the  oidinary 
duties  at  sea,  th*  jmdii*  watch  perform  the  same 
dntiea  on  deck  w|Ml' wMdd  be  required  of  any  otbtr 
body  of  men,  ezeapr  going  aloft;  oonsequently,  their 
nsefulnees  and  toice  ai  men  are  not  lost ;  for  there 
most  be  some  men  kept  on  deck,  in  reefing  and  furl- 
ing^ to  haul  the  rigging,  and  manage  the  cordage  for 
thow  who  are  aloft.    In  battle,  when  the  ship  is  en- 
gaged on  both  sides,  or  when  otherwise  necessary, 
they  can  be  distributed  among  the  carriage  guns,  for 
working  the  artillery.    Should  any  operation,  wholly 
military  be  required  of  them  on  &hore,  they  would  be 
more  efficient  and  competent  to  its  peribrmance. 
Should  the  combined  eflbrti  oC  teamen  and  marines 
bt  tequired  for  the  surprise  d^  pfH^  or  the  escalade 
of  a  ibrtress,  tht  mtrintfc  tt  t  topporting  column  of 
mgidar   infantry,  wo^.ftm   a  disciplined  body, 
whereon  to  rest  the  atcntily  of  the  other  classes  iwho 
are  appointed  to  make  tfat  grand  eflbrt,  and  would 
yield,  them  a  steady  column  and  military  support  in 
ctttf  iVfidlure,  when  they  would  constitute  the  re- 
serve, and  cover  the  retreat  and  embarkation  of  the 
aeamen.    The  latter  are  a  class  of  men,  whose  tonset 
and  first  eflbrts  are  tremendous  and  formidable ;  but, 
if  reaisled  and  disoomfitted,  they  break  into  a  hundred 
gnmpB,  which  cannot  be  rallied,  and  they  become  a 
mere  mob,  who.  without  a  body  of  reguiais  to  sustain 
them,  must  fall  a  sacrifice.    Seamen  h^ve  a  particu- 
lar avenion  to  the  infimtry  drill,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, can  be  brought  to  little  mure  in  that  art  than  to 
load  and  fire.    That  ttdet  subord ination  and  obedience 
tt  orders,  and  the  pride  of  feeling,  intuitive  in  a  regu- 
lar soldier,  cannot  be  attained  by  a  seaman :  hence 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  offioers,  for  the  per* 
fiiimance  of  the  ordinary  duties  on  poets,  cannot  bt 
yielded  them;  frequent  punishments  would  ensue  lor 
neglect  and  irregularities,  and  disgust  to  tht  service 
wtuld  ibUow.    Bat,  sir,  there  is  another  evil  in  at- 
ttmpting.to  make  marines  of  sailon:  the  scarcity  of 
attmen,  and  ordinary  seamen,  uould  embanaas  more 
and  more  the  manning  of  our  ships  of  war,  if  those 
who  act  as  marines  be  substituted  fiKHn  the  other 
classes.    To  take  them  from  landsmen,  no  advantage 
would  be  gained  as  regards  the  increased  nautical 
efficiency  of  our  shipt ;  but  much  would  be  lost  with 
laspect  to  the  military  portion — wt  should  have  the 
man  without  the  seaman's  or  the  soldier's  profession. 
la  dit  above  ofaservationB,  I  have  refentd  to  the  pot- 
aibiUty  of  mutiny  in  our  national  ships  of  war.    That 
mntiaf  hat  oecnrrtd  in  our  navy,  thtrt  it  no  doubt 
.l^iotttiiot  lookplaotoabQaidtht  Cnnatinrtioa,  in 
JI»JBv^orii«faon^Jn  the  yatf  1801.   Tbt 


broke  out,  I  think,  in  July,  and  waa  near  becoBiiif 
serious.  By  the  formidable  appearance  of  a  colmiB 
of  marine  bayonets,  supported  by  neariy  a  hondmd 
gallant  oflkers  armed,  it  was  not  only  suppressed,  bit 
twenty  of  the  ringleaders  were  iteured,  and  mt 
home  in  the  ship,  ironed,  for  punishment ;  bat  tW 
Government  deemed  it  mesC  advisable  not  to  paniA 
thens,  as  fAey  were  right,  and  tke  cmmwnniit  an 
wrmig.  It  appeared  that  the  period  for  which  tW 
men  had  engaged  had  expired.  This  piaetistof 
keeping  the  ships  of  war  absent  btyend  the  pmd 
for  which  their  crews  are  engaged,  is  beooniog  a 
fruitful  source  fur  mutiny.  Commanders,  anxioQi  to 
eiecute  all  the  oKjecu  of  the  Government  in  seodint 
them  abroad,  lose  sight  of  their  obligations  to  oky  Ik  t 
law,  thereby  rendering  themselves  liable  to  eoooosttf 
death  at  sea,  in  the  shape  of  mutiuy,and  ctviZ^ 
tion*  on  shore,  for  detaining  their  men  beyond 
period  for  which  they  engaged.  Their  parsmout  i 
doty  is  to  return  to  (he  United  Sttlts,  and  discfaaigs 
their  crews,  after  thoy  hnvo  faithfully  performed  tJMir 
part  of  the  cuntrtact.  The  Government  shook!  n 
faithfully  perform  theirs,  by  returning  them  to  their 
country  and  homts.  and  not  sofifering  them  to  be  di*' 
charged  penny  lees  in  distant  seas,  to  encounter  stam- 
tion,  or  to  beg,  or  become  pirates. 

Very  many  peraons  are  under  the  impresiioD  thit 
most  of  the  mutinies  in  the  British  navy  origioste  in 
their  practice  of  impressment;  but  I  believe  there  i* 
scarcely  an  instance  of  the  kind  on  record.    Their 
mutinies  originate  from  cppretHon,  and  not  impre*' 
ment.    I  also  believe  there  is  no  case  where  ^ 
marine*,  as  a  body,  participated  in  the  mutiny  of  the 
seamen.    If  vra  refer  to  the  very  serious  mutiny  of 
the  Channel  fleet  at  the  Nore,  in  1797, 1  think  we 
will  find  (I  speak  from  impressions  un  the  oteiDory 
only)  that  nothing  was  staled  by  the  muAMgn  v  * 
grievance  fur  redress  on  the  part  of  the  impreMd 
men,  except   that  sentence  of  death  for  deseitioo. 
committed  by  an  impressed  nan,  waa  nrged  oe  th* 
King  at  too  severe  a  punihhraent;  and  those  who 
volunteered  for  the  service,  and  took  the  boonty,  io* 
siated  on  being  discharged  every  seven  jrears.   Abott 
the  same  period,  a  bUwdy  mutiny  took  place  on  batfi 
the  British  frigate,  the  Herraione,  on  the  Weal  loti^ 
station.    This  mutiny  originated  in  tbt  opprsoitt    . 
and  tyranny  of  the  commander  on  that  occasion.  AH    ' 
the  officers  (eicept  a  master's  mate)  encoontsiiA 
death.    Captain  Pigot,  the  commander  of  that  i)#> 
was  of  such  a  tyrannical  and  intemperate 
as  to  wholly  disqualify  him  for  tht  command  of 
If  mutiniea  have  not  more  frequently  ooeorred  in  ^ 
ships  of  war,  it  has  been  owing  to  the  mildn< 
commanders,  the  good  feelings  of  the  seamen  toi 
their  ofiiceri,  and  the  support  afiSirdcd  the  latter  b^  ^ 
steady   column  of  bayonets..   Tbtit  are  aotM  ^^ 
will  say   that  marinee  are  uatless  except  for  3^ 
parade.    But  even  form  and  ptfttde,  in  a  miliC^** 
syattm*  is  perhaps  more  essential,  in  aid  of  tbt 
tion  of  discipline  amongst  repablican  cil 
with  the  sttl^ta  of  a  king. 

Tbt  whole  business  of  life  mty  bt 
^IWbi^MM thaa bant, so  forts  tht dtaivt  tf  ditfil^ 


i       £. 
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goes,  towards  apj>earances.  Men  are  at  best  but 
?vn  up  children,  "  pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled 
1  a  straw."  Take  from  military  bervice  its  dis- 
uibhing  trappings,  the  possible  *'  pomp  and  cir- 
istance  of  war,"  the  probable  vote  of  thanks  of  the 
:ionaI  Legislature,  and  what  will  then  be  left  them 
.id  their  patriotism,  io  calling  for  the  whole  ener- 
I  of  the  man,  to  support  them  in  the  perils  of  the 
tie  and  the  ocean,  the  deprivations  of  their  homes 
1  its  comforts  ? 

[f  we  refer  to  the  past  services  of  the  marine  corps, 
!y  will  be  found  lo  be  among  the  most  distinguished, 
hether  you  take  them  at  the  charge  of  the  bayonet, 
unison  with  the  seamen  wielding  the  sabre  and 
e  pike,  boarding  the  gun-boats  off  Tripoli,  in  their 
irious  actions  on  the  ocean,  or  in  their  eflbris  with 
iS  seamen  under  Barney  in  resisting  the  advance  of 
le  British  columns  to  your  capital,  you  will  find  they 


after,  by  which  the  public  money  would  be  uselessly 
expended.  The  plan  to  be  adopted  is  designed  to  be 
permanent,  and  to  embrace  all  the  buildings  and  im- 
provements which  will  at  any  future  time  be  necet- 
sary  at  the  Pensacola  Navy  Yard. 

For  the  discharge  of  your  duty,  therefore,  it  will  be 
indispensable  to  look  to  the  probable  extension  of  this 
yard  for  future  service.  An  enlarged  view  of  all  the 
matters  connected  with  it  as  a  dock  yard  and  as  a 
building  and  repairing  establishment  will  be  required, 
to  enable  yov  to  make  such  a  plan  as  will  be  perma- 
nently useful.  To  officers  to  experienced  and  intelli- 
gent, it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  the  buildings 
and  improvements  which  will  be  hereafter  called  for 
by  the  service. 

You  will  be  careful  to  provide  for  them  all,  and 
upon  an  accurate  map  of  the  yard,  you  will  desig- 
nate the  position  in  which  exery  building  and  eyery 


ive  ever  sustained  a  high  reputation  tor  discipline,    improvement  is  to  be  placed.     In  your  recommenda' 


)iMluct,  and  courage.  Under  thei>e  circumstances,  I 
m  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  marines  cannot  be 
eoeficially  dispensed  with  in  our  national  bhips  of 
var. 

1  have  the  honor  lo  be,  with  great  resj>ect,  sir, 
70\u  most  obedient  servant, 

CHARLEi   StKWAAT. 

rbe  Uoo.  Jo  UN  Branch,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1830,  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Navy  Comminsioners,  at  Wash- 
itigtOQ,  where  he  remained  until  August,  1833;  he 
tlMo  retired  to  his  farm,  in  Now  Jersey.  In  the  month 
^  July,  1836.  he  received  the  following  letter  of  in- 
ttniciiuDs  from  the  Navy  Department,  associating 
with  him  those  distinguished  ofticer^,  Commodores 
DslUs  snd  Bolton,  Commanders  of  the  Wetit  Indian 
*<iaadnm,  and  of  the  Pensacola  Navy  Yard. 

Xsry  Depsrtxnent,  July  8, 183t. 
To  Cbrnmodorea  Charles  Stjcwakt,  Alxr.  J.  Dal- 
las, and  W.  C.  Bolton. 
GfifTLKMEN  : — Under  the  act  of  the  third  of  March, 
1837,  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  autho- 
(>id  to  cause  the  Navy  Yards  of  the  United  States  to 
bi  thoroughly  examined,  and  plans  to  be  prepared 
■od  sanctioned  by  him,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
»ie»  and  the  preservation  of  the  public   property 
diQein;  from  which  plans  no  deviati(m  is  to  be  made 
HU  by  his  espeoial  order.    This  has  been  done  with 
)Ui  except  the  Navy  Yards  at  Pensacola  and  New 
^ork.    Yoo  are  hereby  constituted  a  Board  of  Com- 
limonen  to  make  the  examination,  and  prepare  the 
lln  agreeably  to  that  act  for  the  Navy  Ysrd  at  Pen- 
(cola.     Mr.  William  P.  Sanger  will  report  to  you, 
id  will  act  under  your  direction.     His  assistance  as 
I  engineer,  will  be  serviceable  in  the  discharge  of 
s  doty  aatjgned  to  yoiL 

TiM  object  of  the  law  referred  to,  is  to  make  such 
arnmgement  of  the  improvements  and  buildings  at 
I  yards,  and  such  plans  for  future  expenditures  upon 
iiD*  as  shall  beat  promote  economy,  and  best  fit  them 
r  ihe  pttblie  senrice,  and  the  transaction  of  ibe  pub- 
t  businiw^  tnl  save  the  aeoasuly  of  cbugm  hu^ 


lion  for  these  improvements,  you  will,  of  course,  con- 
sider the  means  of  approach  by  water,  as  well  as  the 
location  on  the  laud. 

I  am,  respectfully,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  DlCKEBBON. 

In  compliance  with  the  Ibregoing  instructions.  Com- 
modore Stewart  proceeded  to  Pensacola,  in  the  United 
States  sloop  of  war,  Natchez,  Captain  Mervine.  The 
following  joint  report  was  made  from  Pensacola : 

Pciuscob,  September  ST,  1836. 
Sr&: — We  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you,  (as 
commissioners  lo  whom  was  ai^signed  the  planning  of 
the  Navy  Yard  at  this  place.)  in  compliance  with  your 
inAtruf-tions  of  July  the  eighth,  a  plan  of  the  Navy 
Yard,  with  all  the  docks,  slips,  and  buildings,  which, 
in  all  probability,  will  in  future  be  required  for  the 
public  service,  and  which  appears  to  us  necessary,  at  a 
station  of  such  high  national  importance  as  this  seems 
to  the  commissioners  to  be. 

The  commissioners  have  been  obliged  to  keep  in 
view  some  peculiarities  attending  this  extensive  bay, 
such  as  its  almost  constant  and  strong  ebb-tides,  the 
destructive  effects  of  the  marine  worm,  and  the  inva- 
riable sandy  nature  of  the  soil. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  considerations,  they 
deemed  it  essential,  and  therefore  projected  on  the 
plan,  a  sea  wall,  sufiicient  to  afford  all  the  wharfing 
accommodation  for  ships  in  ordinary,  repairing,  mast- 
mg,  or  fitting  for  service,  as  well  as  all  transports  em- 
ployed in  bringing  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  es- 
tablishment at  any  future  time. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  the  Navy 
Yard  there  exists  a  constant  fresh- water  lake,  adequate 
to  the  supply,  at  all  times,  of  water  for  the  wet  dock 
which  this  sea  wall  will  form,  to  furnish  all  that  may 
be  required  in  the  Navy  Yard  in  case  of  fire,  and  suf- 
ficient for  watering  the  ships  of  war.  Thus  the  iresh 
water  in  the  wet  dock  will  prevent  the  effect  of 
worms  on  the  dry  dock  gates,  as  well  as  all  woodea 
structures  in  its  N\cin\\Y  \  *\\  viiKL  iNba  ^>aro^ifi^  "Q&a 
of  deviraiy'um  iha  \\Vin%  ^towa^  'm  Vm** 
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barnacles,  aod  other  fouling  rabitaneea  of  shipe'  bet- 
foam,  and  act  aa  a  cleanser  to  their  copper  on  coming 
fiom  sea,  as  well  as  to  preserve  iheir  bottoms  from 
Ibaling  while  repairing,  fitting,  or  Ijring  in  onlinarf  at 
the  Navy  Yard.  The  rigging  loft  is  placed  near  the 
rope-walk  for  convenience  sake,  on  part  of  the  sea- 
wall wharf,  and  under  it  we  contemplate  having  saf- 
lident  store  room  ibr  cables  and  cordage,  handy  to  be 
put  on  board  ships  In  its  neighborhood,  or  boats  to  oon- 
vay  to  ships  elsewhere,  with  as  little  manoal  labor  as 
possible.  The  sail-loft  ia  also  conveniently  placed  on 
the  sea-wall  wharf  wllk  die  same  view :  and  under- 
neath More-room  will  be  iband  suflkient  for  all  the 
pilch,  ttt«  turpentine,  rann,  and  oil,  where  they  will 
be  eoBTfloiaBt  to  water  0irriage,  as  well  as  for  eiUn- 

^  foishing  those  combustible  articles  should  they  aeei- 
dentally  take  fire.  On  the  opposite  angle  of  the  sea- 
wall we  have  placed  the  building  slips,  boat  aod  mast 
houses,  with  the  heavy  blacksmithery,  anchor,  and 
tank  foundries,  castings,  and  plumberies,  from  whence 
all  those  heavy  appurtenances  for  ships  of  war  can  be 
eonveniently  boated  and  transported ;  and  with  a  view 
to  eimcentrate  the  necessary  working  fires  as  much  as 

'^..   poesible,  we  have  .located  the  cooper-shop,  bake-house, 

and  oook-honse  In  the  vicinity,  with  the  accommoda- 

tions  for  negro  laboraa,  near  the  entrance  gate,  under 

the  aye  of  the  OMrine  gmxd^^me  stationed. 

The  commissioners,  in  obedience  to  the  farther  in- 

r*    abnctiotts  of  the  department,  of  Aagutt  tenth,  made  a 

;^  Noonnoisance  of  the  grounds  contlgmuM  to  the  Navy 
Yard  for  a  site  Ibr  the  marine  barracks ;  and  they  find 
tiie  ground  to  the  right  too  unequal  in  its  suriiioe,  and 
too  many  waterpools  on  and  about  it,  to  answer  that 
purpose.  On  the  left,  the  ground  is  more  favorable, 
and  %vould  present  an  eligible  position  stretching  along 
die  fipont  of  the  bay,  open  and  airy,  with  a  pleasant 
vrater  view ;  but  here  the  ground  is,  in  part,  occupied 
with  settlements  under  lease  from  the  'Government, 
•  which  might  not  be  conveniently  or  easily  got  rid  of: 
Ib  which  case,  there  only  remains  the  rear  of  the 
IfsTf  Yard,  about  five  hmidred  feet  in  depth,  with 
the  same  extent  as  the||||V7  Yard ;  which  would  af- 
Ibid  ample  room  to  erect  all  the  necessary  buildings, 
accommodations,  gardens,  and  parade  ground,  that  may 
at  any  time  be  found  necessary. 

The  commissioners,  in  compliance  with  your  letter 
of  August  twentieth,  have  examined  the  two  several 
pbces  pointed  out  as  eligible  sites  for  a  Navy  Yard 
within  this  bay ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Nuvy  Core,  oppo- 
site the  town  of  Pensacola,  and  a  place  above  the  town 
called  Five  Fathom  Hole.  The  former,  (Navy  Cove,) 
the  commissioners  are  of  opinion  would  not  answer 
the  purpose  at  all,  and  is  liable  to  very  many  objec- 
tions ;  its  location  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  immedi- 
ate protection  from  the  fiirtifieations  or  their  garrisons, 
Ibr  any  small  military  eipadition  would  be  able  to 
aurprise  it  through  the  Santa  Rosa  sound ;  it  is  shut 
in  fWrni  the  advantages  of  the  sea  breeses,  and,  con- 
aeqnently,  is  excessively  hot  for  laborers  and  mecha- 
nioi;  and,  indeed,  were  those  disad vantages  ronoved, 
te  MOent  of  the  flats  is  too  great  to  be  overcome  witb- 


iwrf  heav/expenditares.    With  respeet  li 
(nfwMktkom  Boh,)  the  oouBMoneit 


w 


discover  any  advantages  over  the  present  location  to 
induce  their  recommending  a  change;  ahips  thsie 
placed  would  be  much  exposed  to  the  great  range  of 
easterly  winds,  which  are  the  strongest  that  blow  is 
tliii  quarter ;  it  is,  also,  at  the  head  of  the  deep  wttar 
in  the  bay,  and  will  be  thai  portion  of  it  nmst  likelj 
to  fill  np  and  shallow  hereafter,  whio  the  surroood- 
ing  OMntiy  becomes  cleared,  cultivated,  and  liaUs  la 
wash  flom  the  heavy  rains  of  the  summer 
All  of  which  is  most  respectfully 

By  your  obedient  servants, 

Charles  Stewaet, 
A.  J.  Daujlb, 

W.  C.  BOLTOlff, 

To  Hon.  Mahlon  Dickerson, 

Secretary  of  the  Aavjr,  Watkington, 

During  the  stay  of  the  Commodore  at  Ptesaook,  he 
made  extensive  notes,  and  obse^vatioos,  and  ibortly 
after  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  he  addressed  the  Al- 
lowing letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Philadelphis,  Noveidbrr  M,  lt3C> 
Sir  .*— >In  your  instructions  directed  to  me  of  the 
eighth  of  July  last,  relative  to  the  plan  ibr  the  construe- 
tion  of  the  navy  yard  at  Pensacola,  you  direct  that^A^ 
the  buildings  and  improvements  should  be  comprised  io 
the  plan  which  at  any  future  time  would  be  neceanry 
at  that  yard ;"  and  that  "  an  enlarged  view  should  b^ 
taken  of  all  the  matteis  connected  with  it  as  a  dod^ 
yard,  or  a   building  and   repairing  eataWahnHttl* 
Having  completed  a  plan  for  the  improvements  of  tb^ 
yard,  and  submitted  it  to  you,  I  beg  leave  now  u> 
aubmit  to  you.  also,  some  ideas  which  occurred  to  m^ 
in  taking  that  enlarged  view  of  this  estaUSAmefi^ 
which  your  instructions  seem  to  aim  at. 

In  studying  the  position  of  Pensacola,  with  reference 
not  only  to  our  own  adjacent  coast,  and  the  greet  ooC" 
let  of  the  Mississippi  which  it  is  so  favorably  placed 
to  protect,  but  also  to  the  neighboring  countries  9^ 
Mexico  and  the  islands  of  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  St 
mingo,  which  are  all  liable  at  some  future  period 
be  occupied  by  nations  at  enmity  with  the  United 
States,  the  national  importance  of  the  place  could 
but  force  itself  on  my  mind,  and  excite  aome  anrprh 
that  it  had  not  hitherto  attracted  more  the  attention  ov 
the  Government  In  evidence  how  little  has  as  ye-^ 
been  done  there,  I  may  mention  the  fact,  that  the 
venue  schooner  Dexter  had  to  resort  to  Charleeton 
get  her  sides  caulked,  and  a  few  other  trifling  re] 
which  she  needed.  Yet,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
great  section  of  our  country,  of  which  Pensacola  mus 
hereafter  become  the  naval  depot,  has  been  thus 
looked,  we  find  large  appropriations  applied  to 
construction  of  navy  yards  in  tlie  middle  and  easiera^ 
states.  Casual  observers  unaoqiMAited  with  the  luke-^ 
warmneas  with  which  the  dnjinpniant  of  oar  navaE^ 
energies  has  been  prosecuted,  night  naturally  cundude^' 
that  thia  dliperity  had  its  origin  in  an  hidiftnooe  t9d 
our  trae  poUof^or  in  sectional  selfirtmassj  MJfciW! 
eaali  dbigr  ansount  ibr  the  extiaoidiiiuj  ftA  ^kai 
iAouQl  fniia  KfWfcUL  to  tba  Silte,  n 


DfnMrljrtwothauiBnil  milM.douiiolBBbrci  ihaiHeuii 
of  even  lepairing  a  tloop  of  war ;  xhilal  (o  Ihc  iiarlli 
ud  «aM,  in  Im  Ihan  one  ihounuui  milei  ofcosii,  the 
neuu  not  on,ly  Tui  repain,  but  Ibr  caBiIiuciiDii,  sre  n 
■insnlariy  multiplied,  tlul  in  )bo  Chenpeake  noMn 
we  bave  Ino— Die  nivy  jiuili  al  Nurfuili  nnd  Woih- 
inglaii;  anlinlba  bay  of  Haoacb  utelli.  I»o  olhon — 
one  at  Poruntouib  and  one  al  Bueion.  Thure  i*  gteni 
defieiency  in  Ihe  HUlliera  Beciion  ur  mir  coaolrf,  le 
it*pe<:ti  prepoiBlion  tor  naval  dvfeiiue,  nbere  il  mey 
be  moil  oeeJed,  id  pnileel  ihe  lich  and  eiabeniiil 
tegioQ  which  bu  iu  oullel  in  ilie  lUaiti  o{  Floiida, 
Id  Iht  ereni  of  war,  every  neani  would  he  weitling 
to  tSird  ■  permanenL  proleclion  <ur  in  grcal  and  vilu- 
abte  prnductg  inuing  [iirOi  IbloiiEb  to  many  unerii^ 
and  now  rendering  hII  Europe  tnbuiniy  (□  u>,  and 
pranwing  the  luotpcri'y  nol  ordy  of  tbe  •isisa  which 
pnidure  them,  bui  el  Ihe  nme  lime  thv  wealth,  puvver. 
■nd  i^gmndiieniuil  of  out  whule  Uninu,  Through 
Ihe  Fidrids  (irean  flow  all  ihe  cuI^l^e(<^e  and  Taluahle 
predanioiu  of  SauUi  Cualina,  Georgia.  Fluridn.  Ala- 
imma.  Kenlucky,  TenaeBSe.  Miwimppi,  LouiaJBDa. 
Mnouti,  Indiann,  and  IllinuiiL  AU  Ihe  produce  of 
thn  miout  Males,  aicepl  ihsl  of  Soulh  Carolina  and 
Ceorjla,  Bitfl  pan  through  Uie  alraiUorCipe  Florida, 
lh(  rally  pnclieable  oullat  of  Ihe  gieal  Gulf  of  Meiico, 
■hirb  il  ihiu  conitiluled  for  egresi  a  ciose  les.  ai 
nub  n  ■■  the  Medilernnean.  owiog  Id  Ihe  noriboiut 
lnl«  wind  which  prevaita  lo  the  tomb,  snd  Ihe  iiiond 
of  Coba  and  Ibe  Babamna  cloaing  il  on  ihe  enal. 

Alllhealaica  enumorBted  are  highly  inlereiled  in 
^MlahUUincni  of  an  eflicieni  naval  depot  wiibin 
<^finlfaf  Mexico,  embracing  nil  Ibe  elemenli  ne- 
'■"Uy  Ibr  the  repain,  cnnalrucliDn,  and  equipmenl 
"'•bpeof  war.  and  Iha  giaduat  acdimaiing  of  Iroopa 
"'  KNUham  aervice- 

^  liiani  of  Ibeilrong  current  of  Iho  Gulf  Slream, 
""^al  pralNlion  could  bo  aSorded  lo  Georgia  and 
^oitth  Candina  nilh  aa  much  facilily  and  deapalch 
""u  PeDiatvIa  ai  from  iiny  of  our  nurlhetn  naval  ata- 
^"Om;  and,  on  ihe  contrary,  a  naval  fores  lenduvoua- 
■■(  at  Ponamnwh,  Boalon,  Now  York,  or  Norfolk. 
"BBld  be  ai  unavBilahle  for  our  coaai  and  commerce 
le  Gulf  of  Mexico,  aa  a  naval  Ibrce  at  Breat  or 


"■IbmI,  tba  ahip*  of  our  norlbem  porta  nauld  be  alill 
^  avBilable  than  the  French  sbipa  under  ihom  cir- 
1<nalanceB;  for,  owing  lo  the  circuiloua  navigalion 
>Ult()  |||«  Hiath  of  Cuba,  which  the  altong  currenla  of 
*  Gnir  of  Florida  render  necenary.  i(  would  take 
%  ihiiiy  to  fifty  daya  for  ■  Qeel  to  teach  the  Gulf  of 
«iico  from  Boy  port  on  our  nollh  Attanlic  coaal. 
^»Nalcheitloopof  wu,  in  which  I  look  my  paaaago 
llu>  nilfilment  of  IhoDtdan  of  the  eiehlhof  July  laal. 
ik  ihittf-imt  iajt  lo  gel  from  New  York  to  Pema- 
U  :  aaxd  lti>  yaar  prtoeding,  the  winis  ahip  was  fifiy' 
:  day*  Ib  canvayins  Commudore  Dallaa  from  New 
Wk  lo  ifae  »nie  placa, 

Pniocei  lilualed  precisely,  with  respect  lo  lha  Ue- 
latT»amU,m  the  Untied  Sialo  are  to  ihe  Gulf  of 
■nen  (rand  il  aeeaHry  to  eeiibliih  her  greai  naval 
H^^  IWiMi :  and  S^uin.  with  her  mitbliihiaent 


at  Ferrol,  and  another  al  Cadiz,  immedialely  by  Ihe 
ii/aila  of  Gibrallar.  could  nol  prolccl  her  Meililerra- 
nean  commerce,  wiihoni  anolhei  fornidable  catabliah- 
menl  ■■  Carthagena.  Thus  muil  11  be  with  Ihe  United 
Slalei.  The  Gulf  of  Meiico  it  our  Medilormnean,  and 
Penaacola  will  became  our  Toulon;  alio,  al  no  distanl 
peiiod.  some  poil  on  Ilio  coaal  of  Suuih  Carolina  or 
Georgia  mun  furniah  the  aame  bcililiea  as  Cadix.  for 
Ihe  proieciion  of  ihe  eiierior  mouth  of  ibo  an-aiia  of 
Florida. 

Howaver  iatslined  wme  may  be  Id  |<aaa  over  ihia 


e.  Ihai 


Government  Iw  Irue  to  the  purpotea  ol  iia  inilitulioii, 
iImj  will  accord  ample  proleelJnil  to  every  sMIian  of 
«srltmon.  The  period  for  according  Ihia  pnteelion 
may  be  delayed,  lo  the  injury  of  our  iiuereata.  and  ihe 
dialiunur  of  our  nalionol  rharacieri  but  it  cannot  be 


I,  for.  in 


,  and  whioh 


we  may  be  engaged  in — lha  producliona  uf  thai  vast 
empire,  which  hai  for  iu  oniyuutlol  the  straits  of  Flo- 
rida, will  be  eSiiciually  locked  up.  lo  the  fatal  injary 
of  Ihe  country,  or  poasibly  to  Ihe  dinulution  of  Ihe 

Il  is  not  probable  that  an  enemy  will  hereaner 
ever  allempl  lo  make  permanotil  cooqueal  of  any  part 
of  our  lerritoryi  yet  paal  eiperienca  haa  shown  U* 
with  what  faciijty  an  incooiidBrBble  military  force, 
BUBtained  by  n  naval  one.  oould  agitate  uui  whole 
seaboard,  haraaa  the  mililis,  bum  our  lowm  and 
plantaliona.  and  aireal  entirety  oar  commerce  and 
cuBiting  trade,  for  the  want  of  adequate  muona  uf  da- 
feooa.  pnpuriiuned  to  the  reiuurc(«  snd  real  power 
of  our  counlty.  Al  a  lalei  period,  we  have  seen  with 
what  faeilily  a  haiuiful  of  pirates,  witboal  lerrilorial 
protection,  skulking  inu  and  out  of  tbe  harbon  of  Ihe 
neighboring  iilaoda.  could  pillage  and  destroy  our 
venela  trading  lo  the  Caribbean  and  Mexican  acat, 
and  lacriGce  the  lives  of  our  citizens  with  relentlm 

Foreign  powers,  with  whom  we  are  liable,  front 
conlliciing  iniereali.  to  be  bmaghi  inio  cullisinn,  bor- 
der on  our  territory,  and  occnpya  chain  of  formidable 
pasts,  stretching  along  and  overlooking  our  whole 
■oulbem  roaal — such  as  Jamaica,  Mexico.  Cuba.  Ber- 
raudas,  and  Ihe  Bahamas  i  some  of  which  are  main- 
tained  al  great  eipenae.  and  might  be  the  rendezvoua 
dr  future  meana  of  annoyance  and  attack  of  our  tel- 


ls of  i 


irious  oBlinns.  bid  fair  to  l>e  Ihe  scenes  of  much  fo- 
re contention.  Our  on-n  inlereals  in  that  quarter  are 
'  immense  and  rapidly  increasing  value,  and  which 
dug  ihuB  open  la  saault.  il  appears  to  me  it  would 
rovide  the 


ir  Goveri 


wise  policy 

ala  and  esiablishmeiils  far  ships  of  war  neccaary 

prevent  iui  falling  a  prey  u>  the  rapaciona  grasp 
of  future  belligeranis.Bs  well  aa  to  avoid  the  necewCy 

It  ahipe  of  war  DBvi^Witife  l.part«i^  \o  » tfiv^ 
condition)  a  ilangcioui  coaxvo?iviiii«w*m\,' 
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tlw  neceMury  refMun  and  refit,  from  the  deitraction 
of  battle,  the  disaiten  of  the  eleraenu^  and  the  decay 
incident  to  our  veHela,  a^d  aabject  to  greet  loa  of  time 
in  foingfrom  and  retimihig  to  their  etaliooe  at  the  aooth. 
The  new  principlee  of  Eoropean  policy  and  reAtin 
in  relation  to  their  American  ooloniea,  aided  by  the 
ftnatici,  spread  over  oar  own  country,  exciting  an  in- 
■mrectiooary  epirit  among  a  numarons  claM  of  our 
•outh-western  population,  together  with  the  cupidiiy 
which  the  rich  production  af  that  country  are  calcn- 
latad  to  create,  seem  to  admonish  us  not  to  trust  too 
fiur  to  oar  own  peacefol  liabits  and  passive  disposition, 
Imt  to  apply  all  tha  means  in  the  possession  of  the  Go- 
¥immabl  for  the  peivaiMiit  defence  of  that  interesting 
portion  of  the  Union. 

If  these  impressions  are  just,  it  appean  to  me  of  the 
graatast  importance  that  the  consimction  of  the  dock 
and  navy  yard  at  Pensacola  should  be  pushed  on  with 
all  poasible  despatch ;  and  that  the  navy  should  obtain 
thara  every  essential  to  its  efficiency;  and  the  Govem- 
vaat  and  eoontiy  sbonld  find  at  that  place,  on  the  fint 
a— ginpj,  all  the  means  of  defence  for  the  coast  and 
in  aoHMBaroe.  The  best  harbor  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
•oeeasilde  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  enjoying  an  ex- 
fima  Inpteal  diaea8es,and  a  mild  climaie, 
Beat  ito  ham  fonnod  it  for  the  great  naval 
4mot  and  leudwvimii  for  our  diipe  destined  to  protect 
An  liexican  aeaa.    This  barixw  admits,  with  ftcility 
of  faigrssB  and  egress,  the  largest  sloops  of  war  and 
aarcfaant  ships ;  bat  this  will  not  be  "  adequate  to  the 
Ihtare  wants  <tf  the  nation  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.*' 
The  deepening  of  the  bar,  or  entrance,  so  aa  to  admit 
T— flla  of  the  largest  class,  is  essentiul  to  that  pp9^ 
aad  is  an  experiment  well  worth   trying.    Should. 
bowever,  the  aiperiment  &il,  a  new  channel  could  ha 
cm  throogh  the  island  of  St  Rosa,  which,  I  should 
Aink,  WDold  not  be  a  work  of  much  difficulty,  as  the 
iskoid  is  vd^  narrow,  and  has  deep  water  close  to  the 
ahora  on  the  aea  aa^a. 

The  abundance  of  the  finest  timber  for  the  con- 
•Inictian  and  repairing  of  vessels  of  war,  which  grows 
QA  the  shore  of  the  G«lf  of  Mexico,  and  immediately 
ID  the  neighborhood  of  Pensacola,  i^ich  now  has  to 
ba  tnnsported  to  the  mrthem  navy  yards  at  Mreat 
expense  and  labor,  added  to  the  facilities  vrhich  the 
internal  improvementi  in  a  state  of  piogren  in  that 
itiy  will  aA)rd  for  the  transporlatioa  of  every  mate- 
for  ieeta  of  vfar,  oonstitutes  a  strong  reason  ibr  the 
early  airtahl  ishment  of  a  school  of  woifcmen  and  ■aoha- 
]iioa,ao  essential  to  the  ends  proposed,  of  meeting  •*  any 
fotara  wants  at  that  place,"  and  developing  its  utility 
aa  a  naval  depot  mid  rendexvoos  for  the  ebips  of  war. 
Considering  the  exposed  state  of  this  section  of  our 
Umon  finra  tlie  causes  before  enumerated,  and  that 
tlw  Gnlf  of  Mexico  and  its  ontlet  (the  Straits  of  Flori- 
da,) is  our  vulnerable  point,  throogh  which  flows  so 
hffge  a  portion  of  oar  national  wealth,  no  time  ought 
to  ba  loot  in  rendering  Pensacola  the  key  to,  and  the 
ditaeatiC  the  Mexican  seas. 
I  hnvn  the  honor  to  remain,  very  reapeetflilly,  air, 
MobedioBt  servant, 

Gbabum  SiBorAKr 


•*• 


On  the  first  of  July,  1637,  Commodore  James  Bbitod 
resigned  the  command  of  the  Navy  Yard,  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  Comroodom  Stewart  was  placed  in  comiminJ 
of  that  establishment. 

B^  the  most  strenuous  exertiona,  OoHBodore  Stew- 
art succeeded  in  launching  the  lin^of-battle^hip 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  Jnl|y.  'Hiisdujv 
iiot  01^  Aa  largest  in  our  navy,  but  the  most  raagiiifi* 
cent  hi  poiat  of  model  and  constructlan,  was  ordeicd 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  ha  laBDOved  fron 
Philadelphia  to  Norfolk,  to  be  coppermL,  and  Coaao- 
dore  Stewart  was  appointed  to  equip  and  tdke  ber  to 
that  place  fur  the  purpose. 

The  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Nnvy  to  truda 
the  Pennsylvania  to  'aiu)ther  place  to  be  coppend, 
produced  a  deep  and  universal  dissatiaftction  a»ag 
the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  indeed  of  the  itbdk 
State. 

Laige  and  spirited  public  meetli^  vfwe  eonvniti 
to  remonstrate  against  the  measure,  and  to  rnge  spoo 
the  Executive,  the  necessity  of  having  her  oompM 
in  the  ]rud  where  her  keel  was  laid. 

In  this  just  state- pride  of  his  fellow  dtiMn^  0» 
modore  Stewart  warmly  participated ;  bat  the  dalH^ 
mination  of  the  Department  was  irreversable,  and  la 
yielded  with  regret  to  the  fiat  of  the  depaitafl^ 
which  took  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  the  boor 
of  giving  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  noble  ship  that 
bears  her  own  name. 

The  want  of  a  dry  dock  at  Philadelphia,  wai  Ae 
alleged  ground  of  justification  for  this  pncete^ 
and  called  the  immediate  attention  of  Conunodoiv 
Btewart  to  this  important  appendage  of  a  oomplfllt 
navy  yard  at  this  city. 

The  commercial  importance  of  Philadelphia,  ibb' 
cilities  for  procuring  timbers  and  other  materiib  ^ 
building  and  repairing  ships,  and  its  central  locatkv* 
all  combined  to  force  on  his  mind  the  propriety  ^ 
recommending  the  establishment  of  a  dry  dodi,  t^ 
enUMd  the  utmost  energies  of  almost  all  the  pnli^ 
m#a  and  people  of  Pennsylvania  in  support  of  ^ 
measure. 

As  the  Commodore  enters  into  the  matter  vrith  b'^ 
characteristic  vigor,  it  is  hoped  that  in  a  short  tif^ 
this  salutary  object  will  be  attained,  and  all  agr^ 
that  it  will  materially  contribute  to  the  benefit  of  tl^ 
many  indnstiious  mechanics  and  laborers  who  w^ 
thus  find  employment,  end  to  the  advancement  of  tl^ 
commercial  interests  and  prosperity  of  his  native  dc^ 
as  well  as  to  the  naval  resources  and  strength  of  tl^ 
country. 

Should  this  undertaking  prove  sacceasfnl,  it  wl^ 
stand  a  monument,  as  enduring  as  the  "right  angles 
city**  iteelf,  ooromemontive  of  the  public  spirit  anp 
devotion  to  the  navy,  which  have  aver  diatingnii 
his  career. 


fifeneiniy  of  tba  Navy. 


Commodore  Stewart  is  abont  ttwt  fbat  nine  indiai 
in  height,  erect  and  well  proportioned,  of  a  dignified 
and  engaging  pnaence,  and  poseemed  of  great  eonntb 
intfcnal  powofa  to  endure  haidshipa  and  pthaihtmrn 
an  kinda.  Although  flfiy-nfaie  yearn  of  H^fm  h  riC 
\  w  «&«%  m  Vt  'bA  <ww  \n&  Sakiba  ^KhN  of 
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>u  is  fair»  like  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
weather-beaten  marki  of  naval  service, 
a  chennut  color;  his  eyes  blue,  large, 
:i(J  intelligent.  The  cast  uf  his  counte- 
an,  bold,  strong,  and  commanding,  and 
y  ibnn:><l.  It  has  been  pronounced  by 
,  the  head  of  a  man  of  great  vigor  and 
nse  of  justire,  and  inflexible  iwolntion 
ft  Ls  well  known  that  his  character  cof- 
!Cily  \%ith  these  indications. 
I  acute  and  powerful,  grasping  the  great- 
t  subjects  \n'iih  the  intuitive  mastery  of 
not  only  fully  understands  his  profes- 
il  commander,  but  all  the  various  inte- 
lerce,  the  foreign  and  domestic  policy  of 
the  principles  of  government,  and  the 
»m,"  are  as  familiar  to  him  as  **  hoiue- 

raon  consult  his  numerous  official  letten 
mbraciog  a  wide  range  of  subjects;  or  sil 
iverse  with  bim  upon  the  political  and 
IS  of  our  country,  its  internal  resources, 
lolicy  of  developing  them,  and  he  will  be 
the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  informa- 
has  the  question  been  asked,  bow  did 
dst  the  rapid  events  of  a  life  spent  in 
rvice  of  his  country,  acquire  ao  much 
edge  beyond  the  apparent  life  of  his  pro- 
e  answer  is, — Commodore  Stewart  has 
an  observer,  a  reader,  and  a  thinker, 
escaped  his  vigilant  attention.  He  has 
elf  to  the  service  of  his  country,  and  he 
ho  ever  would  serve  his  country  well, 
rstand  its  government,  its  laws,  and  its 
irder  to  uphold,  represent,  and  sustain 

>1  over  his  passions  is  truly  surprising, 
e  must  irritating  circumstances,  his  old- 
ave  never  yet  seen  a  ray  of  anger  flash 
l!i8  kindness,  benevolence,  and  homa- 
erbial  amongst  those  who  know  him,  but 
justice  and  requisitions  of  duty  are  as  uih 
ftte. 

:s  not  the  strained  language  of  panegyric, 
indisputable  account,  in  the  preceding 
I  noble  rescue  of  the  women  and  children 
y  grave,  for  proof  of  his  humanity.  Re- 
rention  of  our  cannon  sights,  an  event 
so  much  to  our  superiority  in  gunnery. 


for  proof  of  his  mechanical  genius.  Recur  to  his  able 
and  masterly  letter  to  General  Sucre,  among  many 
otbers,  the  firinciples  of  whicAt  have  now  become  the 
guide  and  rule  of  our  government,  on  the  subject  of 
blockades,  for  a  proof  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Law 
of  Tfations.  Recur  to  the  magnanimous  stand  taken 
by  him  in  conjunction  with  Commodore  Bainbridge, 
on  the  employment  of  the  navy  at  the  outset  of  the 
war,  for  proof  of  his  chivalric  patriotism  ;  to  which 
clfeumstances  alone  are  justly  attributable— accord- 
ing to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy—our  glorious 
victories  on  the  ocean,  victories  which  covered  the 
flag  of  the  nation  with  imperishable  honor,  and  in- 
spired the  drooping  hearts  of  our  counti]rmeD  with 
that  confidence  and  valor  which  enabled  them  to  van- 
quish the  foe,  wherever  they  met  him  on  sea  or  land. 
Recur  for  proof  of  his  skill  and  bravery  to  the  many 
actions  in  which  he  fought  and  commanded,  and  ea- 
pecially  to  his  victory  over  the  Cyane  and  Levant,  • 
victory  unprecedented  in  naval  history,  by  which  he 
reduced  to  practice  his  own  prior  theory,  that  one  laift 
ship  could  capture  two  ships  of  combined  supatior 
force.* 

Recur  to  his  numerous  reports  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, and  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  at 
difierent  periods,  for  proof  of  his  intimate  and  com- 
prehensive acquaintance  with  the  domestic  policy  and 
interest  of  his  country ;  and,  if  farther  proof  be  need- 
ed of  his  ablity  and  patriotism  in  the  service  of  faii 
country,  every  President,  from  Mr.  J^brson  down  to 
Mr.  Van  fiuren,  has  conferred  npon  him  his  emphatic 
approbation,  and  some  testimony  to  his  satisfactory 
diachaige  of  every  duly. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  character  of  Commo- 
dore Stewart,  a  son  of  whom  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as 
the  entire  Union,  has  just  reason  to  be  proud.  His 
counsels  and  his  services  have  contributed  so  much  to 
the  glory  of  the  Navy,  that  they  must  be  gratefully 
remembered,  as  long  as  the  star  spangled  banner  af- 
fords protection  against  foreign  aggression  to  thoaa 
over  whom  it  floats,  and  is  honored  and  respected 
throughout  the  world. 

Long  may  he  live  to  serve  his  country,  and  to  be- 
hold the  navy,  with  which  he  has  been  so  long  and 
so  honorably  associated,  hoist  her  flag  in  every  breeze, 
and  protect  her  commerce  and  herirights  on  every 


*  See  his  Letter,  twelfUi  of  November,  1813,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


IE    BUDS    OF    HOPE. 


le  hope-buds  of  an  old  man^  heart 
la  snow-drops  into  being  start  ? 
mk  a  day  'mid  winter's  chilling  breath, 
the  property  of  detLth.        B. 


APPEAL     TO     DEATH. 


Dan  Death,  nmeh  do  I  Muae  and  marv«l,  Din» 
Thai  thou  oanst  so  inCrude,  old  fmtianiia. 
To  donble^ap  t&  my  dooc  \¥f\c«  tw  "ma^ 
Who  ai  Chy  door  ttA  vin«t  mi(  te  ^^M^- 
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EESUSCITATED     JOES, 


VERSIFIED. 


Fms  a«t  cT  the  old  ficMi 


tto 


com.— JVforr*. 


NOMBSK  IL 
Ho.  VI.— THE    BLESSINGS   OF    LIFE.  No.    X.  — I    TOLD    YOU    80. 


When  the  devil  engaged  with  Job's  patience  in  bettle. 
Tooth  and  nail  ttioye  to  worry  him  out  of  his  life, 

He  lobb'd  him  of  duMren,  sUiTee,  houtet,  and  cattle, 
Bat,  mark  me,  he  ne'er  thought  of  taking  hii  wife! 

But  heaven,  at  length,  Job's  forbearance  rewardi: 
And  in  time  doable  wealth,  double  honor,  arrives; 

HWfW  doubles  his  children,  slaves,  houses,  and  herds, 
Bat  we  don't  hear  a  word  of  a  couple  of  wives! 


No.  VII A   DISHONEST   BUTCHER. 

•Toa're  a  AWT  tmd  a  wag,  "and  I'll  show  it," 

lift  §L  batcbar,  with  angiy  feeling; 
^  '^i  t.ecaodaloas  fact,  and  yen  know  it. 

That  knivia  you  are  constantly  rteeluig  P* 


Ho.   VIII LIKE    AND    NOT   LIKE 

Winkm  wae  holding  in  his  hand 

The  likenoas  of  his  wife ; 
*Tw«i  dmwB  bf  "t^*  enchanted  hand. 

It  seeaed  m  much  like  life. 


H«  almost  thought  it  spoke— he  gased 

Upon  the  picture  still ; 
And  WW  deUgfated  and  amazed 

To  Tiew  the  painter's  skill. 

"This  picture  ia  just  like  thee,  Jane, 

*Tis  drawn  to  nature  true ; 
I've  kissed  it  o'er  and  o'er  again. 

It  is  so  much  like  you." 

**  And  has  it  kissed  thee  back,  my  dear  f 
"  Ah,  no!  my  love,"  said  he; 

«  Then,  William,  it  is  very  clear, 
It's  not  at  aU  like  mb." 


A  farmer  once,  with  many  a  oomibit  West, 

Honest  and  plain— his  plough  too  always  going 
Still  wanting  something  more  to  crown  the  w^ 

T\>ok  to  himself  a  wife,  active  and  knowing' 
Thair  days  they  passed  with  harmony  fill!  fiaogfa 

And  nothing  knew  of  matrimonial  strife. 
Save  from  a  cant  phrase  that  his  dear  had  eaafki 

Which  proved  the  torment  of  the  poor  an^l 
To  cut  the  matter  short,  a  curious  power 

She  boasted,  of  foretelling  each  event: 
And  did  it  rain,  she  knew  there'd  be  a  shower; 

If  sinners  turned,  she  knew  that  they'd  lepeni 
Whene'er  the  good  man,  vexed,  would  say,  *'  My 

Old  Hodge's  hogs  the  corn-fields  have  beea 
dering," 
Or  that  the  cows  had  eat  the  ctever  bare, 

« I  teld  you  so,"  she'd  ciy— '•  why  are  you  w( 

ing?" 
When  fresheis  rose,  and  awapt  a  fence  or  gate. 

If  bams  blew  dewn,  or  cattle  went  astray, 
Or  neighbor  bowed  beneath  the  stroke  of  iate- 

"  1  told  you  so,"  his  loving  spouse  would  say. 
One  day.  to  prove  her  wondrous  foresight  more, 

He  hit  upon  a  plan  somewhat  uncouth : 
Ha  nm  into  his  house,  and  stoutly  swore 

The  iMgs  had-  eat  the  grindstone  up  smack  sn 
Up  atai*  his  rib,  so  ominous  to  prove  it. 

And  gating  in  his  agitated  face, 
Criea  out, «  i  «>W  you  w,  then,  why  not  move  ii 

I  knew  it  stood  in  an  improper  place." 


Na.   IX.-.CONNUBIAL    COMFOBT- 

Criai  Sua  to  Will,  'midst  matrimonial  strife, 
•■Coned  be  the  hoar  I  fimt  became  your  wifiir^ 
«>  %  all  dia  pmMn^"  laid  WiU,-*' bat  that* a  toa  Ml 
Kw'?v  am  V  Ite  only  oiva  Iww  wa^va  bad." 


No.    XI.  — SHARP    SHOOTIH 

A  cockney  sportsman,  gunning,  to  a  country 

declares, 
That  he,  one  mom,  'ero  breakfast  time,  shot  th 

thirty  hares. 
«•  Indeed!  shot  three  and  thirty  haresr   "Yaa 

looking  big ; 
«  Then,"  aaya  Aa  squire,  "  yon  aoialjr  nraat  Im 


\ 
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II.— A    WIIET    BEIFORG    DINNER. 

(  f  )r  dinner  by  an  hour, 

uiy  cnter'd — in  a  shower 

and  no  coach  when  monlly  i^ish'd, 

111  wns,  like  the  dinner,  dish'd, 

)^t  then,  with  fai  capon  lined, 

and  ezclaiin'd.  "  I  H*pose  you've  dined« 

I  sre  you  look — 'twas  wrong — 

»ir,  as  }0U  came  aloug." 


HI.— THE     MODERN     SAINT. 

there  it  it  our  fate, 
6ort  of  reprobate. 
^8  US  feel  the  proverb  lame, 
and  master  are  tiio  same. 
chaDced  within  a  century, 

There  lived  at  B 

nint.  who  well  deserved 
mm  to  be  preserved. 
OQi  and  so  fond  of  freedom, 
lie  to  slavery  would  he  doom, 
iAiteM  with  him  were  not  the  crack  ones, 
rharity  was  all  for  black  ones.^ 
Jay,  a  man— a  common  case — 
looking  out  to  pet  a  place, 
1  he  was  told  that  there  was  room 
8  said  mansion  for  a  groom, 
tmc — the  master  most  olMervaol, 
in  the  hirir:g  of  a  servant, 
'  the  furiLs  inherent  to  the  scene, 
aracter,  of  wages,  end  of  warning, 
ils.  sol)er.  honest,  steady,  clean, 
plays,  hate  girl^.  rise  early  in  the  morning: 
I  which,  though  wisely  ho  defined  it, 
»  fjund  Just  as  he  w  ished  to  find  it ;— 

The  man  himself  said  so^ 

And  he  must  know, 
though  Thomas  thought  it  all  too  miwh, 
remained  this  final  master-louch. 
his  visage  gracetl  with  saint-like 
you  have  rack'd  your  horses  up, 
x>mb  your  hair,  and  wash  and  sup, 
I  hhall  expect,  attend  at  prayeis. 
There  like  myself  behave. 
And  sing  a  stave." 
\Q  man — t>oroewhat  confused — 
icratchcd  his  head,  and  mused  ; 
lir, — oh,  yes — but  if  I  must — 
Sht  to  do  what  one  engages— 
onor  won't  object,  1  trust, 
3e  considered  in  my  .wages.** 


IV — ^IRISH    REFLECTIONS. 

It  a  minor  ttood,  with  eye«    . 
I  that ;  iHmd  one,  in  great  sorpriw, 
^claimed,  **  What  means  the  apef* 
lat  mane  I,  honey  7  widoot  book 
flianiweiad  -toaegAow /loot 
Wkmlmm/utmbptr 


No.    XV.  — AN    OVERCHARGE. 

Some  twenty  years  ago— it  may  be  more — 

When  Bonaparte  was  in  lofiy  station, 
He  Towad  he'd  fly  his  eagles  on  the  shore. 

And  fraedom  give  to  all  the  Briiiiih  nation. 

Now,  John  Bull  relished  not  this  kind  intention; 

Ha  knew  that  eagles  wcrt  much  given  to  peck ; 
So  thanked  the  Emperor  for  his  attention, 

Yet  firm  resolved  his  progress  he  would  check. 

From  John  'o  Gnmts  to  Cornwall's  aosiial  end, 
A  race  of  volunteers  immediate  springs. 

And  valiant  hearts  their  country  to  defend, 
Who  swore  they'd  clip  the  Imperial  eagle's  wingi. 

Sam  Miles,  a  lad  with  heart  of  British  oak, 
(His  bead  was  somewhat  of  a  softer  mold,) 

Among  the  awkward  squad  his  station  took. 
And  in  a  moment  grow  a  soldier  bold. 

The  drill  was  over — well  he'd  play'd  his  part. 
Now  homeward  to  his  loving  spouse  he  hiea; 

Explain'd  the  mysteries  of  the  martial  art, 
And  held  the  musket  to  her  gazing  eyaa. 

"  Come  here,  my  love ;  I'll  quickly  fire  the  piece. 
And  you  shall  hear  the  mondroua  noiaa  it  makea." 

He  loaded — twirled  the  rod  about  with  grace. 
And,  soldior«like,  his  footing  firmly  takes. 

He  touched  the  trigger,  but  the  piece  was  dumb, 
For  why!  our  hero  had  forgot  to  prime! 

Ha  aeratcbed  his  head,  and  after  many  a  hum, 
"There's  not  enough,"  so  charged  another  time. 

Yet  all  was  hush;  his  eflRirts  vvere  in  vain^ 

A  third  he  tried — nor  yet  the  fourth  was  right — 

He  charged  and  rammed,  and  rammad  and  charged 

again. 
Till  down  the  tenth  he  forced  with  all  hia  mi|^ 

But  now  a  ray  of  reason  glanced  his  soul, 

*«  I  laa    I  see  my  error — never  fear. 
All's  righl;  my  love ;  I  quite  forgot  the  hole— 

I  ought  t'have  put  a  little  priming  here." 

He  fired — bang!  with  a  tremendous  sound  ; 

The  piece  was  burst,  and  straight  to  atoms  flew. 
Laid  oar  brave  warrior  sprawling  on  the  ground. 

And  by  his  side,  unhurt,  hie  wife  so  true. 

After  a  while,  the  wife  began  to  rise ; 

Sam  seized  her  fast — roared  out  with  voice  of  wo» 
**  Janet.  Janet,  keep  still,  and  shut  your  eyes. 

' Tis  only  once !  she's  nine  tiwus  tnore  to  go.'* 


No.    XVI.— ADAM'S    FIRST    SLEEP. 

He  laid  him  down  and  slept,  and  from  hii  aide. 

Woman  in  all  her  magic  beanty  roaa ; 
Distod  and  chaimod.U  cjJAaA^lttaX  wmm\  ^YmA»;^ 

And  Ua  frU,  akep  baonw  hUWA  tt^aaal 
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BT      WILLIAM      I.      BURTON. 


All  ye  woods,  and  trrec,  and  bonvn, 
AU  ye  Tirtuea,  and  ve  powen 
That  inhabit  in  the  lakea, 
In  the  plcanut  iprinn  and  brakea, 
More  your  fttt 

To  oar  sound. 
Whilst  wc  If rtMTt 
All  this  ground* 

Fletcher. 


The  first  bell  hid  Mninded  when  1  stepped  from  the  i  Detroit  for  many  days,  living  upon  rum  and  Hfn 


wharf  at  Detroit*  on  board  one  of  the  mammoth  steam- 
boats that  dailj  ply  across  the  lake.  It  was  a  lovely 
iMrning,  and  the  breath  of  the  early  day  came  from 
dM  warm  south,  **  fragrant  with  nature's  odors.'*  1 
nounted  upon  the  upper  deck,  and  gazed  upon  the 
motley  group  assembled  on  the  wharf  A  steamboat 
had  just  arrived  from  Bufialo,  and  the  embarking  and 
diMmbarked  paasengeis  of  the  two  vessels  were  mixed 
Id  Bweet  confusion.  Emigrants  hunting  for  locations ; 
western  men  joumeyiag  to  the  seaboard  cities  for  their 
inpply  of  fall  goods ;  tourists,  of  both  sexes,  from  all 
puts  of  the  states,  crossing  each  other  in  their  way  to 
Niagara  and  the  Upper  Lakes;  land  speculators  from 
OrooD  Bay  and  Chicago ;  Irish  laborers  and  lake  sai- 
lors ;  town  and  city  growers,  with  pockets  fiill  of  plats 
and  plans  of  Ion  of  wild  land  that  under  their  care 
•n  eventotlly  to  become  so  many  Weatem  New 
Tofks.  Indian  traders,  journeying  to  attend  the  pay- 
day of  the  rendesvous  of  the  red  men  ;  Yankee  deal- 
on  in  overy  variety  of  down-east  ware,  travelling 


crackers,  and  sleeping  in  the  comers  of  the  waSu^ 
ed  huuMcs.  I  had  met  with  him  in  one  of  hit  btf  fh 
sitations,  and  heard  him  tell  the  landlord  that  In  U 
been  eastward  to  visit  his  son  who  was  a  stodeot  i 
one  of  the  colleges.  He  spoke  English  tolefably  vdL 
and  said  that  ho  was  the  only  Indian  on  the  lumn 
tion  who  could  write ;  he  had  been  edncaled  bf  Ai 
"  mission  mans,"  but  the  fascinations  of  iha  fitivUfr 
had  transformed  him  into  a  beast. 

The  last  bell  rung,  the  stragglers  hastoned  oaboii 
and  the  boat  swung  her  huge  bows  towaidi  lbs  c* 
tre  of  the  stream.  The  white  cottages  on  Ike  hifh 
bank  of  the  Canada  shore  glistened  in  tbs  beams  of 
the  morning  sun;  and  the  river, "  big  with  the  watoi 
of  its  many  lakes,"  bore  us  swiftly  along— its  comil 
acquiring  greater  rapidity  from  the  conjunction  of  ii 
stream  which  had  been  divided  by  Hog  Island,  ftMW 
for  rattlesnakes  and  pork. 

I  descended  to  the  engine  deck.    A  small  circle  iT 
listeners  had  gathered  round  a  tall  old  gentlensD,  Ib 


ritory,  the  regkms  of  ice  and  granite,  with  the  en- 
thusiastic intention  of  raising  a  regiment  of  half-breeds 
for  the  service  of  Texas.  A  cluster  of  hardy  peasantp 
ry  from  the  banks  of  the  atmny  Rhine  were  gabbling 
bad  French  with  some  Canadian  voyageurg,  who  were 
anxious  to  descend  the  St  Lawrence  to  their  homes 
in  the  island  colony.  Not  a  nagio  was  to  be  seen  on 
the  quay,  but  a  yonng  Indian  of  noble  mien  stood  on 
the  hill  rise,  and  gaaed  on  the  bay  scene  below  with 
a  curious  eye.  He  belonged  to  the  Potawattomies,  a 
numerous  and  warlike  tribe.  He  was  considerably 
above  the  usual  height  of  men:  his  black  and  shining 
hair  was  parted  along  the  centre  of  his  head,  and 
bnng  in  lengthy  braids  down  hb  back,  like  a  Swiss 
peasant  girl — a  huge  maae  of  feathers,  plucked  from 
the  eagle's  wing  or  the  wild  turkey's  tail,  was  fastened 
to  the  end  of  every  braid.  Hb  whole  attire  was  of 
Indian  character,  for  the  unmixed  blood  of  the  red 
man  filled  his  veins. 

A  strong  contrast  to  tUi  ganoine  son  of  the  forest 
was  aflbrded  by  a  ragged  dirty  looking  Indian,  who 
was  standing  at  a  grog  shan^  door,  and  begging  for 
a  drink  of  whiskey.  Ha  was  an  Oneida,  a  debaaad 
mti  wnrtUflw  fdiggltr  fioa  dia  laaarfatioa  on  dia 
Migiimw.    a§  Imd  fcata 


for  cosiOM.  Two  young  men  with  moustached  lips  at-  i^hom  I  immediately  recognised  a  fellow  auflerer  dv- 
tiactad  nniverMd  attention — they  were  British  officers, :  ing  a  long  day's  travel  over  corduroy  roads,  in  ooe  e^ 
about  to  penetrate  info  the  northern  parts  of  the  te^  '  the  abominations  called  Kalamazoo  stages.    He  iff^ 


somewhat  eccentric  in  his  opinions,  and  radlerw^ 
hose  in  his  diction,  but  he  spoke  in  a  round  deep  Toi^ 
that  commanded  attention  and  enforced  respecL  Be 
was  dressed  in  a  brown  single-breasted  long  siutei^ 
which  he  always  had  closely  buttoned  up  to  hie  dH^ 
A  few  straggling  gray  hairs  hung  over  bis  coat  cnlA 
and  he  wore  a  drab  wool  hat  of  excessive  breaddia 
brim.  His  small  black  eyes  shone  brilliandy,  sod  kii 
long  hooked  nose  would  not  have  dtsfiaeed  tbi 
Cffisars.  His  mouth  was  large,  but  wall  Bade ;  eil 
a  general  expression  of  good  nature  pervaded  hii  ^ 
tures.  He  signed  himself  Colonel  in  the  hotel  n^ 
ters,  and  had  been  politically  conspicuous  for  «v** 
years. 

<*  I  know  the  Potawattomies,"  said  he.  •*  The  trib* 
now  dwelling  on  the  western  banks  of  the  St  Joiepk'^ 
river  are  called  The  Indians  of  the  Wood;  tbeyU* 
soon  to  leave  their  native  ibreat,  and  find  another  heaf 
in  the  boundless  prairies  west  of  tha  Bfiaiseipiii-  ^ 
white  man  wants  their  land.  Tbm  yoong  b^ 
whom  yon  observed  upon  tha  aAaif  is  «•  ^^ 
tribe,  bat  ha  is  in  disgiaoa,  and  hai  biddM  •niii'" 
adieu  to  tha  firieods  of  his  yoath."  ^  j 

The  liitaMia  pfaaaed  tha  OolaMl  19  nkli^i^lij 


■bool  Hm  ^asmtk  «C\\i»BaMEi  fstteUUsBeSa 
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*'GeDtlemen,  I  ipeak  fironi  poritive  knowledge  of 
the  Acts  I  am  about  to  relate.  Wee^aii  was  aa  In- 
dian chief  of  considerable  popalarity  amongit  the  Po- 
awattomies ;  he  was  also  in  good  odor  with  the 
whites,  for  he  had  not  acquired  the  habiti  of  drunk- 
eimes  which  too  frequently  degrade  the  red  men  of 
the  west.  Wee-aau  was  a  handsome  Indian— social 
tod  aflable,  but  with  all  the  native  pride  of  the  war- 
rior of  the  woods.  He  was  determined  to  avoid  the 
coDpalsatory  emigration  of  his  tribe,  and  had  signi/ied 
to  the  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservation  that  it 
WB9  his  intention  to  remain,  and  be  as  one  of  them. 

**  It  is  a  custom  with  the  Indians  to  hold  a  grand 
hut  upon  the  first  of  July,  which  they  term  the 
Booth  of  blue  fruits.  At  the  feast  that  occurred  this 
jwr,  a  large  quantity  of  whiskey  and  rum  were  pro- 
vided, and  the  whole  of  the  day  and  succeeding  night 
were  passed  in  the  savages'  heaven  of  intoxication., 
Even  Wee-sau  himself,  who  scorned  the  habitual 
drunkirdy  gave  way  before  the  excitement  of  the 
nae,  aiMi  drowned  his  scruples  in  the  liquid  Are. 

"Tbwarda  morning,  the  old  chiefii  squatted  round 
•  pile  of  bltiing  iagots,  and  vaunted  of  their  indivi- 
dual prowem  in  the  days  of  blood;  the  warlike 
achievements  of  the  tribe  were  recounted ;  and  the 
nop  in  praise  of  the  departed  heroes  of  many  scalps, 
were  cfaaimled  to  the  slow  and  solemn  melodies  pecu- 
liu  to  their  hymns  of  war.  Tlie  young  men  crowded 
mmd  the  veterans,  and  listened  to  the  tales  of  other 
tines;  their  eyes  sparkled  with  delight  when  they 
hesrdof  the  bye-gone  glories  of  their  tribe;  artd  the 
whtwim  of  the  young  warriors,  heightened  by  a 
ftnh  lapply  of  rum,  broke  forth  in  the  war  dance,  and 
I  Did  interchange  of  blows. 

"  The  SOD  of  Wee<sau,  a  noble  looking  fellow,  joined 
IB  the  sport;  he  was  intoxicated  for  the  first  time,  and 
pve  loose  to  his  fiery  spirit  with  a  freedom  that  de- 
led all  bounds.  In  the  midst  of  the  club  play,  a  blow, 
iron  sn  unseen  hand,  felled  him  with  terrific  violence, 
tod  he  rolled  several  jrards  down  a  slight  declivity. 
When  he  leoovered  firom  the  stunning  eflects  of  the 
hbw,  his  comrades  laughed  loudly  at  his  mishap,  and 
diQied  all  knowledge  of  its  committal.  The  young 
ktaok  slunk  away  io  the  darkness  unperceived — his 
heart  was  bursting  with  the  insult,  and  he  resolved 
■pan  ioBtant  revenge. 

*  Fottitjmg  his  determination  with  another  cup  of 
ttD,  he  stole  to  the  lodge  of  his  family,  and  loading 
lis  lather's  rifle,  crept  cautiously  back  to  the  scene  of 
nmken  riot  In  the  dimness  of  the  light,  he  saw  a 
rowd  of  Indians  dancing  in  trium|A  round  a  feather- 
1  chief— young  Wee-sau's  heated  imagination  fan- 
ed  that  the  hero  of  the  mob  could  alone  be  the  au- 
or  of  bis  disgrace.  The  circle  opened — the  fire 
ased  brightly,  and  developed  the  outline  of  the 
lief— young  Wee-aau  took  deliberate  aim — and  his 
cdm  felL 

**  Hm  war  whoop  nsounded  through  the  woods. 
he  yonqg  lindlgBe  nihed  to  the  spot;  and  the  mur- 
■Vt  after  a  short  ehase,  was  eondneted  a  prisoner 
» te  OHBicil  fire.  The  smile  of  deadly  ntiiiaetion 
■I  hai  lltaauMd  hie  ftatani  wtw  way  to  a  burst 

OaficiMnvlbteieiloo, 


the  countenance  of  the  slain.    He  had  shot  his  fiither 
through  the  brain. 

*'  The  parricide  would  have  been  slaughtered  on 
the  spot  where  he  had  committed  the  crime,  but  for 
the  interference  of  the  old  chiefs,  who  restrained  the 
drunken  justice  of  the  younger  Indians.  The  neigh- 
boring settlers  interested  themselves  in  the  afiair ;  the 
customary  rendenog  of  life  for  life  was  nut  enforced, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.  An 
escape  was  connived  at ;  and  the  murderer  left  his 
native  woods  never  to  return. 

'*  The  young  Indian  who  was  standing  on  the  wharf 
at  Detroit,  was  this  very  man — the  parricide !  he  is 
on  his  way  to  the  Canadas.  The  horror  of  his  crime 
weighs  heavily  on  his  mind;  he  has  abjured  the 
touch  of  spirituous  liquors — but  ho  goes  forth  a  vaga- 
bond, with  the  mark  of  Cain  upon  his  brow,  and  the 
murder  of  his  parent  upon  his  soul." 

The  old  gentleman  bowed  to  his  auditors,  and,  tak- 
ing my  arm,  proposed  a  stroll  about  the  boat  He 
seemed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  majority  of  ou^  fel- 
low passer^gers,  their  occupations,  and  pursuits;  and  he 
depicted  their  peculiarities  with  graphic  brevity  and 
force. 

"  That  pale,  thin,  young  man  is  a  Philadelphian. 
He  was  well  educated,  and  the  UosMims  of  his  life 
promitod  golden  fruits.  Misfortunes,  partly  the  ef 
fecti  of  his  own  imprudence,  reduced  him  to  povertys 
he  went  to  the  far  west,  and  passed  two  miaenble 
years  in  the  district  of  the  mines.  He  worked  on  the 
soil  with  his  own  hands,  like  the  commonest  laborer; 
and  after  many  fruitless  diggings,  he  had,  at  last,  the 
funune  to  strike  upon  a  lode  of  metal,  as  it  is  called,  of 
considerable  value.  He  will  be  very  rich.  He  is 
now  journeying  to  reclaim  his  aged  mother  from  in- 
digence, and  to  see  if  the  girl  of  his  aflectimis  has  pre- 
served his  remembrance.  His  patient  labor  at  Ga- 
lena has  obliterated  the  faults  of  his  former  life,  and 
he  deser\'es  to  be  happy — but  his  hectic  cheek  and 
attenuated  form  tell  of  consumption,  and  I  fear  roe  he 
will  not  return.*' 

**That  florid-faced  man  in  the  Boston  wrapper, 
who  paid  double  fare  for  the  luxury  of  a  state  room 
for  himself  alone,  and  insisted  upon  retaining  it,  mau- 
gre  the  remonstrances  of  several  unaccommodated 
married  men  and  their  ladies— that  man  embarked  to 
cross  this  lake,  six  years  ago,  without  the  price  of  his 
passsge  in  his  pocket  The  captain  put  him  ashore 
at  Cleveland ;  he  worked  on  the  canal  there  as  a  day 
laborer,  and  afterwards  opened  a  log  house  for  the 
sale  of  rum,  and  made  several  hundred  dollars  in  a 
short  time.  He  then  progresMd  across  the  Peninsula 
to  the  shores  of  hike  Michigan,  and  fixed  his  grog 
shanty  in  a  swamp  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  rivers. 
An  appropriation  was  made  by  congress  to  form  a 
harbor  there — the  rum  seller  viralked  to  the  land  of- 

I 

fice.  and  entered  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  the  locality 
at  the  government  price.  He  is  now  worth  half  a 
million  of  money." 

The  steamboat  now  over-reached  one  of  the  lake 
schooners,  and  dashed  rapidly  past  her,  allhongh  she 
wm  making  good  headway,  ^Ith  aVL^Mt  wi&a  XMGSk  M» 
thebreeio.    *«  A  fit  eniYtoa  aC  ^a  ^^e*  «ddA.  ^Qba  ^vt^ 
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sent  !'*  said  the  Colonel.  "  The  perftclability  of  mo- 
dem science  is  as  ■uporior  to  the  botited  wisdom  of 
the  ancients,  as  the  swiA  rush  of  oar  mammoth  craft, 
with  its  world  of  contents,  is  to  the  creeping  progress 
of  yonder  vcb-sel — and  yet,  our  forefathers  would  have 
thought  her  rig  and  build  surprisingly  beautiful.  Ar- 
chimedes iriingincd  ho  should  be  able  to  rai^e  the  globe 
itself,  if  he  know  but  where  to  fii  his  lever.     Fulton 


and  !  believe  with  troth,  that  the  vm  of  the  hke 
water  aeriomly  afTccted  the  tweeriieH  of  the  bralL 
Perbapa  the  still  water  in  the  bay  wn  tainted  wiib 
the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  and  had  ic> 
quired  an  oflbnsivo  icetor  from  not  being  exposed  lo 
the  action  of  the  winds. 

"  Our  suiTerings  were  dreadful.     For  three  dajv  ire 
had  barely  sufficient  nourishment  to  keep  life  wiika 


has  (louo  more;  bioam,  yet  in  its  infancy,  has  revulu- 1  us.  My  daoghter's  spirits  sunk  under  the  privatioB. 
tionieed  the  world.  It  has  nearly  annihilated  time  !  and  her  weak  constitution  received  a  shock  it  im 
and  space;  and  brings  within  the  brief  scope  of  our  !  unable  to  sustain.  She  died  in  ray  arms,  just  asihs 
mortal  days,  the  uitainmenls  of  knowledge  and  travel ;  vessel  left  tho  island — and  1  bore  her  cold  corse  acnn 
which  formerly  would   have  occupied  a  patriarch's  i  tho  stormy  walerti  of  the  lake,  to  find  a  resting  pha 


life." 

By  this  time,  we  were  luissing  aniongst  the  beauti- 
ful islets  thai  8{)erkle  tho  face  of  the  lake.     I  pointed 


in  the  Ktrangcr'8  land.'" 

The  feelings  of  the  parent  overcame  the  good  old 
mnn.  lie  turned  aside,  and  wept.  T  would  iMtio- 
them  out  to  my  companion,  and  reminded  him  that  [  suit  him  with  trite  condolements,  but,  leaning  over 
Perry's  victory  took  place  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  the  taffrail,  mused  on  the  vagaries  of  fortune,  till  the 
**  I  know  it,"  said  he,  "  aiKl  although  every  American  dinner  bell  summoned  us  below, 
ought  to  gazo  upon  tho  ^ceno  with  pride,  I  am  una-  We  were  enjoying  the  comforts  of  the  well  spmd 
bio  to  look  upon  that  island  without  remembering  board,  when  I  noticed  the  captain  and  the  clerk  rad- 
ft  sad  event   which  happened  there,  and   blighted    denly  leave  tho  table,  and  go  on  deck.     A  vdiispet 

went  the  round  of  the  waiters,  and  they  ran  op  the 
stain  in  a  body.  Wo  had  scarcely  time  to  moke  oar 
observations  on  this  curiooi  conduct,  when  soun&of 
confusion  were  heard  from  the  deck.     Several  of  thi 


■mny  a  joyoos  hope. 

**  I  was  crossing  the  lake,  a  few  years  since,  with 
my  daughter — an  only  child.  Her  health  had  suffer- 
ed in  tho  cold  regions  of  the  north  west,  and  I  was  i 


journeying  to  a  warmer  clime   before  the  rigors  of  possengeni  left  the  table  to  Inquire  into  thecauMof 


winter  had  spread  upon  the  earth.    The  steamboat — 
the  Niagara — 1  mention  her  name  because  it  will  not 


this  disorder :  a  voice  waa  shortly  heard,  from  an  opeo 
sky-light,  requesting  eomo  of  tho  men  to  come  up,  for 


injure  the  owners,  as  she  has  long  since  been  removed  i  the  ship  was  on  Ore,  and  the  flames  were  ragbg  f^ 
from  thia  station-— was  neither  properly  cngined,  man- ,  riously. 

ned,  nor  commanded.  Ilcr  cabins  were  filled  with  >  The  reader  mu^t  firm  his  own  opinion  of  the  con. 
passenger«,  and  her  decks  were  crowded  with  lug.  |  fusfon  which  such  on  announcomcnt  would  make 
gage  and  freight.  Wo  were  unable  to  face  the  se- ;  amongst  upwards  of  two  hundred  passengers,  m\^ 
verity  of  an  equinoctial  gale,  and  tho  captain,  a  poor  •  more  than  the  usual  complement  of  women  and  chil- 


weak  man.  every  way  unqualified  for  the  commond 
of  a  vessel,  proposed  throwing  overboard  tho  luggage 
of  the  prissengers ;  and,  in  spite  of  our  pmteatations, 
would  havo  carried  hii  absurd  proposition  into  cflect 
but  for  tho  resolute  conduct  of  an  officer  in  the  United 
States'  Navy.  This  gentleman,  pitying  tho  situation 
of  the  poor  emigrants,  who  would  have  lost  their  all, 
upoD  finding  remonstrance  useless,  actually  confined 
tho  captain  in  his  cabin,  and  assumed  the  direction  of 
the  boat.  The  crew  were  ashamed  of  their  com- 
mander's pusillanimity,  and  cheerfully  obeyed  the  na- 
val officer's  orders — we  were,  therefore,  eventually 
landed  at  our  desired  port.    It  is  the  only  instance  I 


dren.     1  6hall  not  attempt  a  description  of  the  sudden 
and  univci'^al  dismay. 

1  succeeded  in  getting  upon  deck,  and  was  alnMK 
suffocated  by  a  cloud  of  dense  black  amok*.  Hw 
beams  adjoining  one  of  the  fire  placM  had  canghtfire, 
and  the  frame  work  of  the  boiler  was  in  flames.  Tbs 
head  of  tho  vossol  had  been  pat  for  the  nearest  point 
of  the  shore,  which  was  about  five  miles  off  Back- 
ets of  water  were  freely  applied,  but  the  violence  of  i 
the  flames  did  not  seem  to  abate.  i 

The  wind,  being  off  ahore,  hod  drivon  the  ikiek    j 
body  of  smoke  over  tho  after  part  of  tho  veael,  u^ 
tho  whole  of  tho  passengers  were  compdlod  to  crowd 


have  ever  experienced,  wherein   mutiny  was  pot^i-    the  forward  deck  to  escape  being  choked* 


lively  praiseworthy. 


A  cry  arose — "  The  boilers  must  shortly  hm^fr^ 


*'  The  g'lle  waa  awfully  severe.  The  light  waters  !  us  take  to  the  boats."  A  movement  waa  made;  *b** 
oi'  these  fresh-water  seas  are  easily  agitated  by  the  my  friend,  the  Colonel,  jumped  on  a  pile  of  woodthtt 
wind;  and  the  waves  dashed  over  our  boat  in  a  vo-  ■  had  been  thrown  from  one  of  the  fire  rooms,  and  bi> 


Inme  that  would  not  have  disgraced  the  Atlantic 
prcbs.  Fearing  that  we  should  be  driven  on  shore, 
wo  ran  into  Put-in  Bay — a  nook  formed  in  the  largest 
island  in  that  group.  Perry,  like  us,  found  shelter 
there,  when  bis  fleet  waa  dispersed  by  a  storm.  We 
were  detained  in  this  humble  roadstead  for  three  daya; 
all  our  proviskma  were  exhausted,  and  we  wtre  una- 
ble to  obtain  any  thing  from  the  only  fanner  on  the 
UJMnd  but «  few  bushela  of  potatoea.  W«  Km!  ficoh 
WMter  ID  mbuDdance,  oertoinlyi  bat  it 


clear  round  voice  sounded  distinctly  above  the  ^' 
mult. 

*'  My  friends,  there  ia  no  danger  of  ezploaioD,  ^"^ 
the  boats  aro  too  small  to  carry  even  one*tenih  of 
to  the  shore.    What  man  would  anfler  hia 
or  daughter,  to  go  alone,  and  yet  what 
think  of  occupying  a  scat  in  the  boat,  to  tho- 
of  that  sex  we  all  delight  lo  serve  f  Tho  Ibro 
t  the  voHol  mmt  remain  unconanmed  till  wo  reach 
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rhe  old  fentleman  dofled  hit  loDg  browo  coat,  and 
k  his  turn  in  handing  the  buckets.  Several  of  tho 
■cngem  iullowed  his  example;  the  water  flowed 
a  continuous  stream,  and  in  a  ithort  tyace  of  time 
)  flames  were  totally  subdued. 
The  head  of  the  boat  was  again  turned  to  its  re* 
ired  point;  the  ladies,  who  had  behaved  with  sur- 
iiing  calroncBs  in  the  trying  moments  of  our  siiua- 
m,  retired  to  their  cabin;  the  men  took  a  dram 
ich;  the  sailors  repaired  the  damages  of  the  fire; 
id  the  deck  passengers  administered  a  little  whole- 
ime  Lynching  to  an  individual,  who  had  amused 
inself  by  breaking  open  several  of  their  chests  du^ 
Bg  the  confusion. 

I  joined  the  Colonel,  and  we  retreated  to  the  upper 
leek.  One  of  the  passengers,  scorched  and  blackened, 
fu  lying  panting  on  one  of  the  scats. 

"Did  you  observe  that  man^s  conduct  during  the 
irer*  said  the  Colonel.  **  Ho  was  more  indefaliga- 
ileinhis  exertions  than  captain  or  crew,  and  must 
KM  be  allowed  to  suflbr  unregardc<i." 

The  goud  old  gentleman  went  helow,  and  shortly 
vappeared,  followed  by  a  couple  of  wuitcrd  carrying 
'efreshment.  A  littlo  brandy  and  water  soon  revived 
he  Bu^rers  strength,  and  he  was  carefully  carried 
lown  stairt,  and  placed  in  one  of  tho  berths. 

"  A  few  days  rest  will  restore  him,"  said  the  Co- 
boel.  *<  lie  is  an  English  farmer.  I  saw  him  yes- 
eiday  at  the  window  of  the  land  oflice,  securing  a 
nrtioD  of  the  public  domain  which  had  pleased  his 
Juicy.  His  wife  and  children,  and  two  brothers,  were 
•ft  at  New  York ;  he  has  been  on  a  short  tour  of  ob- 
ervatioQ,  and  now  returns  to  fetch  them  to  his  loca- 
ioD;  in  a  few  weeks  they  will  be  settled  in  the  bo- 
001  of  the  wilderness.  I  saw  him  jump  aboard  tho 
nat  this  moning  with  the  clastic  spring  of  hope  ond 
7-  He  came  forth  a  dove-like  messenger  in  search 
f  land,  and  now  returns  with  glad  liiiings  and  ardent 
opes  of  rich  success.  One  such  emigrant  is  worth  a 
oien  of  ibe  idle  skulking  knaves  who  crowd  our  sea- 
oard,  and  rot  in  laziness  and  rags. 

"  That  good-looking  roan,  with  a  large  breast  pin, 
odehain  of  gold  conspicuously  displayed  across  his 
dvit  breast,  is  a  blackleg  of  the  vilest  class.  He  is 
innoatii^  himself  into  the  society  of  those  young 
en  fcr  dw  pnrpoae  of  making  up  a  card  party,  when 
e  work  of  plonder  will  commence.  He  has  a  scar 
on  the  baek  of  his  loft  hand — I  will  tell  you  how  it 
IS  gained.  He  was  travelling  down  tho  Missisfiippi 
eoopuiy  with  some  southemen,  and  succeeded  in 
living  them  to  gamble.  One  of  them  soon  became 
csTy  k>aer— he  suspected  foul  play,  and  narrowly 
tched  the  stranger's  conduct.  He  soon  discovered 
I  the  blackleg  secreted  the  winning  cards  of  the 
k,  and  produced  them  at  his  pleasure.  The  south- 
er had  lost  heavily — more,  indeed,  than  he  could 
iid..when  he  mm  the  end  of  a  card  peeping  out 
B  beoemih  the  otbefs  outstretched  hand  that  was 
9  fltl  opon  tht  table.  He  drew  his  spring-back 
I  final  ha  pocket,  and,  with  one  jerk,  drove  it 
ngk  dM  hand  of  the  gambler,  deep  into  the  top  of 
i.  ipUe.    He  WM  eonpelled  to  reBui^  mlM  to  I 


visible,  till  every  body  on  board  the  boat  had  been 
invited  to  loolr  at  him,  that  they  might  know  and 
avoid  him  for  tho  future.  All  hia  winiiings  were 
taken  from  him,  and  ho  was  put  ashore  at  the  first 
wooding  place.  But  tho  unblushing  sixiundrcl  is  at 
his  dirty  work  again,  ns  confident  as  if  no  such  expo- 
sure had  ever  occurred. 

"How  softly  beautiful  the  sunl>caros  fall  on  the 
surface  of  this  sweet  clear  lake!  it  is  God's  own  mir- 
ror, reflecting  the  face  of  heaven." 

A  boy.  about  six  years  of  age,  was  clambering  up 
the  nettings  of  the  bulwarks.  His  mother  called  him 
to  her  by  the  name  of  Ahasuerus.  Tho  frequent  re- 
petition of  this  strange  word  excited  much  attention, 
and  drew  the  following  remarks  ftom  the  old  ColoneL 

" The  rage  for  outof-ihe-way  names  is  peculiar,  I 
believe,  to  our  country — though  wo  may  not  rival  the 
Spanish  in  the  multiplicity  of  appellations  bc«towed 
uptHi  an  individual.  Many  of  our  bponsorial  titles 
are  abaurd.  You  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  poor 
woman  who  had  her  infant  chriHicned  Uelzebub,  be- 
cauho  it  was  n  scripture  name.  I  knew  a  mtm  who 
swore  an  oath  that  his  first  child  should  be  named 
Thomas  Jclfcrson — of  course,  he  calculated  upon  hav- 
ing a  boy;  but  his  first  born  was  a  female.  He  kept 
his  oath;  and  the  lady  owning  that  masculine  nomi- 
nation is  still  alive.  An  eccentric  auctioneer  at  New 
Orleans  christened  his  twin  daughters  Ibid  and  Ditto; 
and  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Stickney,  now  living 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Miami,  has  deaignated  his  chil- 
dren in  numerical  rotation,  commencing  with  the  first 
bom,  as  One  Stickney,  Two  Stickney,  and  so  on,  up 
to  the  infant  who  is  called  Five  Stickney.  No  other 
name  or  distinguishing  murk  is  affixed  to  male  or  fe- 
male." 

"  A  curioos  family,  indeed,"  said  I,  "  though  not  a 
»ingular  one.  The  father  is  determined  that  each 
child  shall  cut  u  figure  in  the  world  ;  hut  has  he  as- 
sumed no  rank  of  place  to  himself  in  the  cnnnioroiion, 
or  is  he  but  a  cypher  in  the  account  /  What  a  subver- 
sion of  arithmetical  propriety  roust  occasionally  be 
heard  in  his  dwelling!  as  thus— 

**  John,  go  to  the  children ;  take  Three  from  One, 
and  Five  will  remain." 

"  If  One  Stickney  can  eat  twelve  peaches,  how 
many  can  Five  eat  ?    Answer — knlf  a  one.'* 

"  Please,  sir.  One  Stickney  has  been  flghiing  with 
his  brothers  and  sisters ;  he  knocked  Two  down  stairs, 
kicked  Throe,  shut  Four  up  in  the  wardrobe,  fright- 
ened Five  to  bed,  and  the  whole  family  is  at  sixes 
and  sevens." 

A  steamboat,  bound  to  tho  land  we  had  left,  parsed 
within  a  cable's  length  of  our  wheels.  An  enormous 
pile  of  luggage  filled  the  fore  deck  of  the  vessel, 
which  was  of  the  largest  class,  and  crowded  with  pas- 
sengers.  *'  They  are  emigrants,"  said  the  Colonel, 
"  from  Uazied  Eurofie — at  least  I  judge  so  from  the 
appearance  of  their  luggage.  The  inhabitants  of 
our  Atlantic  cities  know  but  little  of  Ike  depth  and 
breadth  of  the  stream  of  emigration  ikM  now  flows 
with  a  steady  carrent  inl»oar 

•' Deucalion,  the  Noik  flC  te 
ia  nid  to  hmva  i«pw|li|A  tk«^  ^ 
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throwing  stonei  oter  hit  thoulder — the  Mid  sUmea 
turning  to  men  as  they  touched  the  earth.  Cadmus 
obtained  an  army  by  planting,  in  a  ploughed  field,  the 
teeth  of  a  serpent — the  said  teeth  growing  into  8ol> 
diers  in  regular  rank  and  file.  If  these  worthies  had 
lettled  in  this  country,  and  eiercised  their  peculiar 
privileges  for  a  score  of  years,  I  doubt  whether  the 
land  would  have  been  so  thickly  peopled  as  it  is. 
Ifor  could  the  unceasing  work  of  Amphion,  who  built 
up  Thehea  by  the  music  of  his  harp,  have  excelled 
ns  in  the  (koility  of  city  making." 

A  well  dreoed  youth  was  parading  the  deck  with 
an  air  of  self-satisfaction,  and  amusing  himself  by  pok- 
ing a  large  silver  tooth  pick  into  his  month.  His  ar- 
rogant bearing  oflended  the  Colonel's  ideas  of  pro- 
priety, and  he  leized  the  aim  of  the  youth  with  such 
a  jerk,  that  the  dandy's  hand  nearly  followed  the 
loothpidi  down  his  throat  **  Toung  man,  if  your  me- 
dlar's sugar  plums  have  rotted  your  teeth,  and  you 
nail  pick  them,  go  below  and  get  a  quill  tooth  pick 
from  the  steward ;  or,  beg  a  pen  from  the  clerk,  and 
cnt  it  into  the  required  shape.  Use  it  privately.  To 
clean  your  teeth  in  public  is  a  sign  of  vulgarity — but 
to  torment  your  gums  with  a  metal  spike,  when  you 
can  treat  them  to  the  softness  of  a  quill,  is  sheer  stu- 
pidity." 

The  young  fellow  stared,  and  said  nothing;  but  he 
put  his  looth  pick  in  his  pocket. 

The  sun  was  setting  with  a  splendor  and  a  glory 
unequalled  even  in  "the  golden  skies  of  fair  Jtalia's 
land."  Masaeaof  clouds  ossumed  every  possible  va- 
riety of  wondrous  form  and  gorgeous  tint.  Dark  and 
mountainous  appearances  in  the  fore  port  faded  in  the 
centre  to  a  clear  and  sunlit  distance.  Grades  of  light 
and  shade  heightened  the  illusion.  Rocky  oteeps  and 
castellated  crags  frowneti  over  an  extenhive  valley  of 
inconceivable  lovelineas;  and  streams  of  nhiniug  »i1* 
vet  meandered  through  the  purple  and  yellow  fieldi«. 
It  was  a  moflt  remarkable  combination  of  effect,  and 
elicited  general  surprise  and  admiration.  The  whole 
of  the  passengers  collected  on  the  after  part  of  the 
upper  deck ,  and  when  the  first  expressions  of  delight 
liad  passed  away,  they  gazed  in  silence  upon  this  strik- 
ing development  of  the  beauties  of  nature. 

One  of  the  passengers,  a  slont  iarmer-looking  man, 
with  Ilia  wife  and  daughter  hanging  on  his  arms,  took 
off  hii  hat,  and  said,  in  a  loud  tone— "These  are  thy 


works.  Parent  of  Good !  Tha  haavena  declize  thy 
glory.  Lord,  and  the  firmament  ptodaima  thy  hiody 
works.    Bleaaed  be  tha  name  of  the  Ii9rd  God!" 

These  apposite  qootationa  forcibly  atruck  themindi 
of  the  standers-by ;  and,  with  one  accord,  the  hsti  of 
the  male  paasengers  were  removed  from  their  hsadfc 
A  holy  feeling  of  reverential  awe  pervaded  Qarb** 
soms  as  **  we  looked  through  nature  up  to  nature's  Goi* 

A  thin  cadaverooa-lookiDg  fellow  took  a  hymn  book 
from  his  pocket,  and  in  a  anufiling  tone,  requested  bii 
brethren  to  assist  him  in  iw^nvmng  tie  oeceuUm.  He 
mounted  the  top  of  the  rudder  post,  and  gave  oat  tM 
lines  of  a  hymn  in  a  canting  drawling  mamMT,  ■! 
led  oflT  the  singing  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  Ooe  ff 
two  of  hia  fiienda  joined  in  the  discord,  but  the  nri 
put  on  their  hata,  and  turned  jeeringly  away. 

«'  There,"  aakl  my  friend,  the  Cdonel,  **  yon  my 
note  the  diflerence  between  the  efiects  of  genmia 
impulsive  piety  and  the  second-hand  cant  of  the  Fha* 
risoes — the  outward  spiritual  sign  and  the  inward  ip* 
ritual  grace.  '  The  righteous  over-much  throsli  hii 
worldly  sanctity  down  your  throat  in  disagreeable 
doses — ^bttt  the  voice  of  pure  religion  emanates  £Rin 
the  heart,  and  is  sure  to  find  a  responsive  chofd." 

Passing  forward.  I  overheard  one  of  the  deckbandi 
thus  deliver  himself  "  in  communion  sweet"  with  the 
firemen.  "  Them  there  sarm  singoia  aboard  botti  ii 
never  no  good.  I  went  aa  hired  help  to  two  od  'en 
west  o'  the  mountains,  and  down  Mississippi ;  they 
were  rual  stingy  and  mean — they'd  pick  a  pismire  on 
the  ground  and  steal  the  cTurab  out  of  his  month* 
They  used  to  proach  and  prny  and  sing  all  day,  and 
Ktrul  a  nigger  at  night.  They  got  catehed  in  Loosey- 
nnney,  and  Lynched  risht  away;  and  I  guess,  if  1 
hadn't  a  streeked,  1  bhould  a  been  Lynched  too,  fx 
keeping  bad  company." 

The  old  Colonel  hnde  mo  farewell,  and,  dretdiog 
the  effects  of  the  night  breeze  on  tho  lake,  retired  u> 
his  berth.  The  lights  of  Cleveland,  ray  port  of  des- 
tination, soon  appeared  in  view.  I  selected  ny  po^ 
manteau  fn)m  the  general  mass  of  luggage ;  and  while 
inquiring  for  a  porter,  I  saw  a  police  officer  bonly 
cngageil  in  handcuffing  tho  psalm  singer.  The  ooo* 
stable  had  been  some  time  on  the  watch  for  hii  n^ 
tim.  who  was  a  principal  agent  of  the  western  gtfC 
of  counterfeiters. 

(From  the  Literary  Soavcnur  fbr  lUi.) 
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Thron'd  on  his  mother's  knee,  the  hopeful  heir, 
liapa  out  his  little  **  now-May-me"  prayer; 
While  diojm  bk  head,  aa  in  awaet  dreama  Wd  ¥ran- 
der. 


Till,  stkrting  up — half  earnest,  half  in  play- 
He  whiapera  aoftly — **  Mother,  may'nl  I  aay 
I  That  <Aier  fnUy  prayer,  'bout  goomy,  goomg  §B 
\  tor  Z.  C  ft 


M  A  B  I  O  N. 
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BY      THE      AUTHOR      OF      **  T  H  E     BAHAMA      B  A  H  K  B  . 


Who  haf  not  hewd  of  Bfarioo  f  and  ai  the  name 
U  QpoQ  hie  ear,  hie  imagination  hai  conjured  up  an 
iM|e  of  un&iUng  truth  and  devotion  to  hit  country*! 
■ON,  of  unyielding  firmneai,  daring  and  deeperate 
bntery. 

And  such  he  was.  In  the  mott  dewlate  and  gloomy 
time  or  the  Southern  war,  when  Carulinaf  overrun  by 
Britiih  force,  weakened  and  betrayed  by  her  own  aona, 
fettered  and  curbed  by  armed  poets  and  lurtreaaee,  and 
Kithed  by  the  remoreeieas  forays  of  her  haughty  in- 
nden,  ley  trembling  and  paralyzed  at  the  feet  of  the 
Britiih  lion ;  when  her  beet  and  bravest  were  prison* 
en  in  the  hulks  of  St  Augustine,  and  revistanoe  was 
at  tn  end ;  then  Francis  Marion,  and  a  few  kindred 
ipihis,  betook  themselves  to  the  unhealthy  and  impreg- 
nable retreata  of  the  foresH*  and  the  spark  of  hope  still 
liiotly  glimmered  in  the  hearts  of  these  brave  men. 

Some  one  has  said,  "Thanks  be  to  GikI  fijr  monn- 
taing!"  So  might  we  say,  thanks  for  the  impossahlo 
and  anlimited  swamps  of  the  South.  Far  hid  in  thoir 
inteue  gloom,  under  the  sombre  canopy  of  the  dull 
^pru«,  and  sorrounded  by  the  dark  and  rolling  Pedee. 
Marioa  lought  and  found  a  fortress ;  ill  armed  and 
Kintily  provisioned,  he  burst  suddenly  and  with  the 
■^^p  of  an  eagle  on  the  exposed  points  of  the  royal 
tioopa.  Not  a  single  corps  could  change  its  position, 
bat  the  keen  eye  of  Marion  saw  it ;  and  if  in  the  care- 
ionesi  of  fSuKied  security,  they  rested  from  the  most 
perfect  vigilance  in  the  dead  hour  of  nighr,  the  sharp 
^iUe  of  the  riflemen  carried  death  among  them,  and 
oqg  ere  they  could  recover  from  their  astonishment 
od  return  an  ineffectual  fire,  the  asseilors  were  lar 
vjood  reach,  speeding  on  some  other  quest 

Unceasing  war,  till  the  last  red  cout  left  the  soil,  was 
lirion's  determination,  and  well  did  he  carry  it  out 
b  Bane  waa  a  perfect  terror,  and  gallantly  did  he 
•iatun  hia  character. 

After  a  long  and  weary  march  through  the  centre 
'  what  Ji  now  Charleston  district,  the  second  and 
iid  eompaniea  of  the  forty-eevanih  inftnty,  and  a  bat- 
fioo  of  loyalists,  who  had  that  morning  left  Monk's 
inier.  at  length  reached  the  Santee.  Officers  and 
90  alike  latiicaed— even  the  strict  discipline  of 
9  British  eervice  could  scarce  keep  them  in  their 
oal  regular  array.  Staggering  and  weary,  worn 
t  with  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  deep  sands 
er  which  they  had  travelled,  the  men  marched 
tk  nncertain  and  wavering  step^  Behind  them  came 
I  BBvrfy  raised  loyal  volunteers— as  pretty  a  spe- 
MO  of  lascaltty  and  roiamle  as  oeald  well  be  pro- 
led.  All  the  eflbrts  of  their  officers  to  make  a  ere- 
ible  eppeamnce  were  vam.  In  the  miat  eomplete 
unji  joMUm;  9wmriag,mdqaMnwttiag^  Che  (nrba- 1 


lent  crowd  came  on,  loeded  with  die  moiC  varioqa 
and  motif  articlea  of  plonder,  which  they  had  obtain- 
ed in  the  comae  of  their  march  to  join  the  regulara. 
Here,  an  ill-visaged  rascal,  in  the  hunting-shirt  and 
tattered   leggings  of  the  upper  country,  had  thrown 
over  his  sprawling  shoulden  the  wardrobe  of  a  wo- 
man.   Lace  handkerchiefr  and  rich  dresses  hung  in 
elegant  confusion  about  his  ungainly  person,  while  hia 
mosket,  suspended  across  his  body  by  a  rich  scarf,  sup- 
ported some  half  dozen  fowls  and  ducks,  the  pillage 
of  •  hen-roost    By  the  side  of  this  worthy,  toddled 
along  a  thickset  sturdy  fellow,  with  but  one  eye,  and 
that  deeply  scarred  by  the  nails  uf  some  antagonist, 
yet  glimmeriiig  with  the  vacant  expression  of  ad- 
vanced intoxication.     His  upper  man  was  cased  in 
one  of  those  old  fa8hione<l  and  dee|dy  embroidered 
coats,  which  were  then  ilie  muile,  and  which  being 
made  for  a  tall  and  elegant  figure,  reached  to  his  an- 
kles, thereby  concealing  ih«  deficiency  in  the  garniture 
of  his  lower  limba ;  from  the  coal  pockets  projected 
the  necks  of  several  bottles,  one  of  which  he  extract- 
ed and  endeavored  to  apply  to  his  gaping  mooth.^ — 
After  many  an  efii>rt,  in  the  course  of  which  the  red 
seal  became  acquainted  ^iih  every  part  of  hia  face 
but  the  right  one,  he  got  it  fairly  lodged,  and  after  de- 
ducting a  reasonable  portion  of  iis  contents,  threw  it 
upon  the  ground,  d — ning  it  for  the  moMt  wabhy  Hiufi* 
he  ever  tasted.    "  Here,  Long  Jack,'*  said   he  to   hii 
companion, "  just  take  another  of  these  nasiy  things 
out  for  me.  for  the  cursed  holes  is  so  far  behind,  I 
can't  get  my  hand  in  'em  no  how.     Blast   the  things, 
I  won't  tote  *em  no  furder,  they  makes  me  reel  about 
so.    Just  take  'em  out,   won't  you."    Jack  inserted 
his  hands,  and  extracting  them  one  by  one,  handed 
them  over  till  he  came  lo  a  hotde  of  different  form 
from  tho  rest    This  the  drunkard  thought  proper  to 
taste,  and  decapitating  it  with  his  dirk,  took  an  immo- 
derate gulp  of  the  contents.    The  effect  was  iuBtantn* 
neous ;  he  reeled,  staggered  and  fell — the  bottle  con- 
tained ether,  and  the  dose  he  had  taken  destroyed  his 
senses  instantly.    No  sort  of  attention  was  paid  him 
by  the  rest,  except  that  his  next  neighbor  stripped  him 
of  his  finery,  and  left  him  unco>'ered  to  the  full  rays 
of  the  burning  sun. 

Never  was  there  a  greater  collection  of  miscreanta  : 
and  their  roar  of  drniiken  and  brutal  laughter,  oatha, 
and  execrations,  at  length  drew  the  attention  of  the 
commander  of  the  detachment  Orders  were  given 
£)r  the  volunteers  to  iall  back,  and  wait  until  the  re- 
gulars had  passed  the  ferry.  As  the  boat  was  small, 
and  the  stream  very  rapid,  they  were  a  long  time  in 
paming  over.  The  leir^fmnn,  iL\o'N,^ail-Vvm%^>''a^ 
ly  apara  end  mQieuW,\Ytfra|^«oea\-fxiiBK^^B*^^^^^ 
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the  negroes  who  aMwied  himi  carried  over  the  major 
and  the  firat  company,  and,  as  he  was  about  to  return, 
the  officer  detained  him  fo  obtain  information. 

He  asked  if  ho  were  \iell  afTccted  to  the  royal  cause. 
The  dark  eye  of  the  ferryman  lil  up  with  a  f>uddcn 
■park,  and  his  lip  (juivered  as  he  answered — "  1  have 
auflered  enough." 

•*  WoU,  my  gooil  fallow,'*  said  the  mfyor,  ••  you 
■hall  make  up  for  all  this  when  the  king  enjoys  his 
own  again ;  by  the  way,  have  there  been  nmny  pass- 
ing this  way  lately  V* 

**  Not  many,  sir ;  but  [  can  tell  you  who  did  go  by 
here  yesterday  afternoon :  some  one  you'd  be  glad  to 
lay  hands  on." 

"  Who  was  that  f — speak  out,  my  man — ^you'll  lose 
nothing  by  telling  me !" 

**  Well,  then,  it  was  that  stuttering  devil.  Horry, 
Ihftt  they  My  was  with  Marion,  lie  went  by  here  at 
full  speed,  grumbling  mightily  about  something  or 
other." 

"  Aba  !  then  tho  coast  is  clear — that's  what  I  want- 
ed to  know  ;  he  could  not  teil  that  we  were  going  to 
move  this  morning,  and  my  jxior  devils  of  men  may 
sleep  sound  to-night.*' 

Again  that  grim  smiio  played  across  the  dark  fea- 
tures of  tho  ferryman,  but  ho  soon  relapsed  into  his 
ordinary  composure. 

A  second  and  third  time  did  the  heavily-laden  boat 
work  slowly  up  tho  wouded  bank,  and  then  shooting 
across  the  current,  land  her  living  freight;  but  when 
the  order  came  for  the  negroes  to  proceed  again  for  the 
loriei,  they  positively  refused,  and  betaking  themselves 
to  the  woods,  disappeared  in  their  dark  recesses.  The 
ferryman,  apparently  very  angry  at  their  di&obedience, 
dashed  into  the  forest  after  them. 

After  awaiting  his  return  for  some  time,  the  m^jor 
ordered  some  of  his  own  men  to  tuvt  the  boat  over  for 
the  refugees,  and  with  a  long  delay,  they  all  stood  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Suniee.  The  sun  hung  in  the 
wett  iome  three  hours  high,  and  with  many  a  curse 
on  the  strange  conduct  of  the  ferryman,  they  continued 
their  march.  Meanwhile,  the  light  form  of  the  boat- 
nan  might  be  seen  speeding  rapidly  through  the 
woods,  until  he  burst  through  a  thicket  of  small  and 
tWDgled  pines,  and  stood  in  a  glade  of  the  forest,  sur- 
lounded  by  a  stream  of  densest  foliage.  Here  the 
negroes  awaited  him ;  one  busily  employed  in  accou- 
tring a  horse  of  the  true  southern  breed,  whose  arched 
neck,  thin  mane,  small  and  well  set  head,  and  dry, 
bony  limbs  betokened  the  purity  of  his  blood.  The 
other  drew  from  their  hiding-place  a  light  and  keen 
iabre  and  short  rifle,  and  belted  them  carefully  on  the 
body  of  his  master.  Tho  proud  steed  was  now  brought 
forward,  and  having  glanred  at  the  equipments  and 
felt  the  girths,  Marion,  for  it  was  he,  vaulted  into  the 
■addle,  and  bidding  the  negroes  take  care  of  them- 
selves, shook  the  reins  and  darted  forward.  **  This  day 
most  prove  your  blood,  Seliro,"  said  he,  as  the  gallant 
bone  bounded  on  apiid  the  thickly  clustered  Uees. 
VWw  horsemen  could  have  held  such  rapid  way 
thiotigh  the  forest  uuhamed,  bat  to  Marion  it  was 
«■!#  M  the  most  beaten  roed ;  duting  fiom  aide  to  side 
pMfoid  A0  huge  tnmkt  ia  hie  rapid  career,  end  Moo^ 


ing  oft-times  to  his  saddle  bow  to  clear  the  curhog 
festoons  of  the  wild  vine,  he  soon  emerged  into  a  oar- 
row  and  grassy  road  which  wound  through  the  forest 
Through  a  surccreiun  of  such  by-paths,  ever  sod 
anon  rousing  the  wild  deer  from  their  coverts,  he  gal- 
loped on,  and   iv\o  good   hours  passed   ere  he  drew 
bridlo  on  the  bank  of  Black  river.     After  a  brief 
breathing  pau»e,  he  stnirk  his  heels  into  the  sidesofhii 
foaming  steed,  and  a  few  of  minutes  desperate  exsr- 
tion  placed  them  in  safety  on  the  opposite  side.  Agiio 
that  rapid  courser  was  urged,  till  at  last  he  halted, 
and  advanced  more  slowly  to  the  edge  of  Tearomt 
swamp.    There  stoofl  an  immense  tulip  tree,  and  be> 
neath   its  shade,  now  spreading  far  to  the  east  in  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun,  were  picquettcd  two  or  thne 
horses.    The  riders  lionnded  to  their  feet  at  the  eoand 
of  advancing  hoofs,  and,  with  presented  rifles,  shouted 
"  who  goes  there  ?"  ••  Marion,"  was  the  reply,  in  a  deep 
and  soul-stirring  voice,  which  rang  through  the  hetiti 
of  the  wjldiers.     •'  Tis  the  general,"  said  the  sentiod, 
rushing  forward  to  seize  his  bridle,  and  grasp  the  hood 
that  kindly  met  his  pressure.  The  general  difiroounted. 
and  throwing  the  reins  of  his  noble  courser  into  the 
trooper's  hand,  said,  "  Call  Roberts,  Charles,  and  lei 
him  rub  Selini  down ;  and  do  you  hasten  to  Majoc 
Horry,  and  let  him  know  I  want  him,  and  bid  the  loen 
get  ready,  for  we  have  something  to  do  lo-night"  II«»* 
lily  the  soldier  led  the  horse  into  tho  recesses  of  the 
woods,  and  speeded  on  his  way  to  the  quarters  of  the 
men.    The  moss  covered  and  slippery  roots  of  lbs 
Cyprus  bridged  the  way  across  the  morass,  and  spring* 
ing  from  knee  to  knee,  he  soon  reached  a  dull  m^ 
dark  stream,  deeply  tinged  with  fallen  leaves  and  de- 
caying roots,  which  drained  the  swamp,  crossed  by  tbe 
fallen  and  insecure  trunk  of  a  noble  cedar.   Witbfina 
and  careful  step  he  passed,  and  arrived  at  the  lendei- 
voiw— a  knoll  of  elevated  ground  in  the  heart  of  lb* 
swamp. 

Trees  had  been  felled  to  admit  the  fresher  air;  • 
deep,  thick,  stifling  smoke  rose  from  the  frequent  fins 
that  were  fed  by  the  resinous  tops  and  branches;  tiA 
closely  cowering  around  ihem,  to  avoid  the  clouds  of 
moschetoee,  u  us  the  chosen  band  that  for  freedom  and 
their  country's  cause,  endured  such  hardships.  Nearly 
all  were  in  the  prime  of  youth,  or  the  full  flush  of  early 
manhood,  but  it  would  have  been  diflicult  torecogniie 
in  the  thin  forms,  tho  sallow,  and  smoke-dried  ooon- 
tenances,  aikd  uncouth  garbs,  those  who  once  moved  in 
the  highest  circles  of  provincial  distinction.     Still  the 
eye.  unfailing  index  of  the  soul,  beamed  bright,  and 
as  at  liie  thought  of  some  new  deed  of  violence  it 
kindled  into  life,  you  might  perceive  the  energy  of  the 
miiid  and  will  .still  unabated.     As  the  messenger  ra- 
pidly advanced,  ihcy  rofiO  to  meet  him,  and  having 
delivered  his  orders  to  the  mojor,  he  communicated 
to  the  rest  the  arrival  of  the  general,  and  his  orders 
to  prepare  for  action.    Then  burst  forth  the  spontaoo- 
ous  cheer,  and  with  eager  satisfaction,  they  hastened 
to  prepare  their  arms  and  equipments.     Several  doe- 
tered  around  the  messenger  to  listen  to  his  tale. 
"  Which  way  did  Marion  come,  Charles  V* 
"  Heaven  only  knows,"  said  he,  *  but  he  bunt  tbromk 
\  ihe  v«QO^  fraDi>&\«  ^vt«c\Vc(&QCQant«e;  and  poor  SaUn^ 
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ou  ought  to  have  leen  him:  he  was  foaming  and  wet ; 
nd  when  MarUm  dismounted,  be  hung  his  head  and 
cemed  drooping;  and  you  all  know  ii'i  no  triilc  ihni 
3nng9  him  down.  And,  boyi,  you  ought  to  have  seen 
bow  Marion  smiled  when  he  told  me  to  tell  yon  there 
v%B  work  to  do ;  whenever  I  see  him  smile  that  way. 
I  look  that  my  sword  be  keen  and  my  old  riilo  in  order. 
B]r  the  way,  you  youngsters  had  better  take  my  ndvicc. 
and  make  a  hearty  supper  before  you  start,  fur  I  sweor 
you'll  want  it." 

All  was  bustle  and  eager  preparation  ;  horsed  were 
■ought,  rubbed,  and  equipped ;  flints  tried,  powder- 
liorDs  filled,  and  the  moment  of  departure  eagerly 
apected.  Soon  al^er  sunset,  while  the  dim  fading 
light  was  struggling  fainter  and  fainter  through  the 
trees,  in  every  variety  of  hue,  the  cominaDd  was  given. 
Not  with  shout  and  martial  music,  pealing  its  soul- 
itirring  notes  among  the  lombre  arches  of  the  venera- 
ble trees — not  with  steady  and  disciplined  step,  did 
they,  the  few,  and  high  souled,  come  from  their 
reiieats.  Man  by  man,  rilently  and  warily  threading 
the  narrow  pnsMS  of  the  morass,  they  gradually  united 
<Hi  the  firm  land.  Then,  as  each  man  looked  on  his 
fellows,  moved  by  the  same  kindred  spirit,  the  quick 
wringing  pressure  of  th6  hand,  and  the  frank,  though 
itifled  greeting,  told  their  union  of  heart  in  the  one 
caose. 

Their  leader  came  forth,  and  the  throb  and  murmur 
of  eittltstion  and  eager  crowding  round  him,  testified 
^eir  regard.    The  gray  suit  of  coarao  country  cloth 
00  longer  enveloped  him,  but  a  dark  green  rifle  frock 
tod  bonenun's  boots  and  casque,  without  ornament 
ttoept  i  white  plume,  set  off  his  easy  and  determined 
cunige^    lie  spoke  but  few  words :  he  told  them  of 
^  coUectioo  of  lories,  and  their  march  to  join  the 
iD^sden,  and  whila  he  spoke  of  those  traitors  to  their 
^ntry,  his  hnsom  swelled  and  voice  heaved  with 
^^Qotion.  **There  are  three  hundred  of  them,  my  lads, 
^  who  woold  think  of  numbering  such  men  f*'  and 
■^deep  tone  of  scorn  rung  through  the  hearts  of  his 
■otiton:  **  three  hundred,  and  we  are  one — but  what 
1^  ?  your  Country,  your  parents,  your  dearest,  nerve 
yosr  arms  and  strengthen  your  hearts — they  are  para- 
lyzed— we  must  disperse  them;  but  in  the  thicKc^t  of 
tike  fight,  remember  they  are  still  men.  still  y(Mir  cnun- 
men;  if  they  rebist,  strike  them  down ;  if  they  di^perse, 
let  them  go,  and  carry  the  story  magnified  by  their 
fears  to  their  homes.    We  must  first  surprise  the  regu- 
an;  if  they  surrender,, spare  them;  if  not,  think  ui 
Isyne,  think  of  their  thousand  atrocities.   Bur,  I  need 
ay  DO  more-— to  your  saddles,  gentlemen,  and  follow 
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T%e  fair  noon  rose,  round  and  brilliant,  on  their 
oarch,  and  the  bright  hoHt  of  heaven  smiled  arouml 
heir  queen,  ai  the  brave  l>and  rode  on.  But,  a.H  they 
cached  the  open  ground,  on  which  the  British  bi- 
rouackcd,and  beheld  the  watch  fires  gleaming  at  a  di»- 
ance,  clouds  rolled  on  from  the  west,  and  olncured  the 
kir  face  of  heaven.  They  iaalened  their  horses  in  a 
Itirt  of  woods,  aod  slowly  and  caiefuUy  approached  the 
ina  of  senliiMls.  The  English  commander,  unsuspicious 
fdaogvr.  had  riawan  his  nstiair  p^'ce  ior  ih9  night 
t  floaaiiMMfla  jSmd  dm  dmorderi/  Uvmue  of  the 


tories,  and,  having  placed  a  line  of  sentinels,  had 
caused  his  men  to  pile  their  arms  and  retire  to  rest ; 
the  polished  barrels  and  bayonets  gleamed  in  the  red 
firelight,  while  a  dark  lino  of  bodies  hhovvtd  where 
the  sleeping  soldiers  lay.  Marion  arranged  his  plans, 
bnt  m'Bited  till  lute  at  night  ere  ho  put  them  in  exe- 
cuti(m.  Several  of  his  chuiiest  men.  silently,  and  with 
great  precaution,  approached  each  sentinel,  as  ho  care- 
lessly walked  hnt-kwurd  and  forward.  They  crept 
up  till  within  a  short  distance,  and,  favored  by  the 
weeds  and  under  bru&h,  remained  omcealed.  Sud- 
denly— a  long,  sharp  whi&tle,  and,  in  an  instant,  each 
of  the  outposts  was  moiitered,  clasped  in  the  strong 
gripe  of  the  assailants,  gagged  and  disarmed.  But  a 
single  sentinel  was  able  to  discharge  his  piece,  and  the 
warning  came  too  late. 

A  dark  line  passed  swiftly  before  the  eyes  of  the 
half- wakened  soldiers,  and  as  they  sprung  to  their  feet, 
the  click  of  a  hundred  rifles  sounded  in  their  cars, 
while  the  trumpet-voice  of  Marion  shouted  to  surren* 
der  er  die.  Unarmed  and  unprepared,  the  commander 
thought  it  madness  to  resist,  as  resistance  must  be 
bloody  and  desperate. 

"  To  whom  am  I  to  surrender  myself  7"  said  he. 

•*  To  Francis  Marion,"  was  the  reply. 

At  that  dreaded  name,he  instantly  submitted,  and  was 
ordered  to  leavo  the  ground,  and  told  that  if  resistance 
or  communication  with  the  tories  was  attempted,  they 
would  be  instantly  attacked.  At  this  moment,  a  loud 
and  wild  cry  of  surprise  and  horror  sounded  from  their 
camp^  with  the  noise  of  hurrying  feet,  and  crowds  were 
dimly  seen  rushing  by  their  fires  in  the  confusion  of 
despair.  A  fugitive  fiom  the  royal  camp  had  declared 
that  Marion,  with  a  thousand  men,  was  upon  them. 
The  English  major  naturally  supposed,  from  the  tu- 
mult, thai  another  body  of  assailants  had  attacked  the 
tories,  and  gave  orders  to  his  men  to  disperse  and 
save  themselves.  Himself  and  his  subalterns  were 
detained  prisoners  by  Marion,  and  when  the  English 
had  disappeared  from  the  field,  he  ordered  a  small 
detachment  to  pursuo  the  tories.  and  not  permit  them 
to  unite  again.  Eagerly  did  the  avengers  rush  on  to 
their  work,  and  ever  as  the  loyalists  rallied  for  resist- 
ance and  reunion,  the  fatal  fire  of  tho  purhucrs,  and 
the  quick  tramp  of  their  charge,  broke  them,  and 
drove  them  into  indiscriminate  flight.  For  many  a 
a  weary  mile,  they  fled  before  tho  floishing  swords  of 
the  horsemen;  and  great  as  wos  the  number  of  fugitives 
hut  few  were  slain,  for  Marion's  strict  charge  was  to 
disperse  and  alarm,  but  not  to  kill. 

By  the  dawn  of  day,  no  one  remained  up<in  the  field, 
hut  the  few  horsemen  who  guarded  the  captive  Eng- 
lish officers.  The  trooiw,  diKarmcd  and  liel|lo»8,  had, 
by  Marion's  order,  taken  their  courro  to  tho  place 
whence  they  had  come,  for  ho  was  unwilling  that  by 
the  approaching  light,  they  should  see  thai  they  had 
been  captured  by  a  force  too  weak  to  keep  ihem  pri- 
Monen. 

Deep,  indeed,  was  the  shame  and  vexation  depicted 
on  the  war-worn  featoreaof  the  veteran  Englishman, 
as  he  saw,  by  moraing'a  dawn,  the  luda  «^\\mMBX 
and  undiscipVined  a^vaaiuiM  «£  Vvs  «a.\^a».   '^'oxXi^^ 
chagrin  wora  amy  Yjalbw  ^^  >^VisA  asA  ^\sa»»% 
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Such  was  one  scene  in  the  daily  life  of  Bfi 
I  have  touched  it  with  a  faint  and  unskilful  hand 


manners  of  Marion ;  and,  when  the  time  came  for  an 
exchange  of  prisoners,  the  English  officers  willingly 
testified  that  though  tlieir  fare  had  been  scanty,  and  i  the  bold  and  daring  attacks  which  be  planned 
their  couch  hard,  they  had  enjoyed  more  luxuries  than  !  executed,  deserve  the  pencil  of  a  master.  V^ 
their  captors.  More  than  one  pondered,  in  the  blue  sleeps  the  wizard  that  evoked  the  shade  of  Marii 
silence  of  the  starry  night,  among  the  moss^covered  the  beet  American  tale  that  waa  ever  written  f 
trees,  on  the  prospects  of  future  success,  in  a  war 
•gainst  sach  men,  and  under  such  auspices. 


EDITH: 


OR,     WOMAN'S     TRIALS 


BY    MIBB     C.    n.    WATERMAN. 


The  sun,  with  bright  and  cheerful  beam, 

Broke  in  a  sufferer's  silent  room ; 
The  midnight  lamp,  with  feeble  gleam, 

Paled,  as  the  morning  broke  the  gloom. 
It  lingered  with  a  sofien'd  ray. 

Upon  a  couch  of  wo  and  pain, 
Where  eyes  awoke  to  greet  the  day. 

That  ne'er  might  see  its  rise  again; 
Where  death  stood  by  with  giant  might, 
To  quench  life's  flickering  lamp  of  light 

A  BotionleBi  and  shrivell'd  hand, 

Lay  resting  in  a  youthful  palm, 
Whose  touch,  like  an  enchanter's  wand. 

Gave  to  the  weary  sufferer  balm. 
The  glaring  eyes  in  earnest  love, 

Were  fixed  upon  a  childlike  faee. 
As,  though  in  after  yean  above. 

Her  spirit  might  its  looks  retrace ; 
A  widow'd  mother's  gaie  was  east. 
Upon  her  child,  her  first,  her  last 

Above  that  mother's  couch  of  care, 

A  jrouthful  head  with  grief  did  bow, 
"Till  silken  locks  of  sunny  hair 

FkMted  across  an  aged  bruwt 
Like  tendrils  of  the  clinging  vine 

That  clasps  the  o'erwom  oak  around, 
Their  golden  fibres  fondly  twine. 

With  silver  threads  time's  snows  had  crown'd, 
And  lay  above  that  fitce  of  death. 
Brightly,  as  woo'd  by  summer's  breath. 

NoaooDd  came  thro'  the  silent  gloom. 

Save  the  quick  throbbing  of  the  breast 
jpfar  wkidi  the  deep  and  yawiiiiig  tomb, 
Thiww  open  wid0  in  gfttca  of  raat. 


\ 


Till  murmurs  of  a  dying  breath. 
Thro'  the  still,  quiet  chamber  stole. 

My  Edith  and  the  wings  of  death 

Bore  the  freed  spirit  to  its  goal ; 

And  when  it  reached  the  Eternal  Throne, 

The  orphan,  Edith,  stood  alon& 

Alone        for  she  who  mark'd  the  path 

Whereon  her  childhood's  footsteps  trod. 
Had  leA  the  world  of  storms  and  wrath, 

To  dwell  in  glory  with  her  God. 
She,  who  had  taught  her  heart  to  pray, 

To  bless  the  storm,  however  rude. 
Who  bade  her  infant  lips  to  say. 

Father — ^"whatever  is.  is  good;** 
To  breathe,  tho'  clouds  might  shade  her 

m 

"  Thy  will  on  earth,"  not  mine,  be  done. 


Like  dew  showen  on  a  summer  roee. 

That  bids  it  weep  yet  know  not  why. 
Is  the  sad  tear  that  sorrow  throws 

In  childhood's  bright  and  sunny  eye. 
She  wept — the  heart,  tho'  young  and  weak, 

May  feel  its  earthly  trials  deep. 
And  yet  may  want  the  words  to  speak 

The  aching  thoughts  that  will  not  sleep; 
And  time  nlono  may  chaHe  the  cares. 
That  childhood's  early  bosom  wears. 

Years  sped  away — and  Edith's  cheek 

Wore  a  bright  beam  of  ruddier  glow: 
Iler  heart's  glad  streamlet,  pure  and  weak. 

Had  s weird  into  a  wider  flow: 
She  loved  not  flowers  and  fields  the  leai^ 

Because  she  loved  them  not  alone. 
She  shrunk  not  from  the  kind  OMWi, 

Tho'  the  fill'd  heart  kept  back  ili  Mv^ 
AdA  lAie  viho  h«d  atlMumd 


EDITH. 
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-oh!  what  a  troubled 


rhenoo  tokuwii  oar  buk! 
de  wail*ofnuMiy« 
one  rare  proCeeling  tAl 
1  a  awelliiig  wave^ 
fu  decUninf  ny  ID  guide, 
ling  beam  hot  thowi  the  gmwe 
wna  beneath  the  tnach'row  tide: 
here  aacrificee  biii% 
n  the  heart'a  too  trusting  tun. 


-and  he  whose  funny  smile 
ler  hea? en  wiih  9V*ry  beaai« 
dark  world's  intrigaiiig  guile* 
ith  to  oolor  lift**  glad 
tnceofageshuQg, 
Goleonda's  golden  mine, 
I  gems  upon  his  tongue, 
rite  of  the  giAed  nine; 
did  the  lauval  bow 
der,  nobler  blow. 


led — and  the  vaulted  aisle 

ihoir  TOWS  of  youth  and  Iotoj 

r,  did*8t  thou  fondly  smile 

B  hosts  of  saints  Abovo— 

e  Edith's  youthful  heart 

It  the  bonds  of  life  with  thine, 

have  pledged  its  dearest  part 

Gkitbless  altar's  shrine, 

I  to  honor  and  obey 

aid  iaith  a  toy  of  play :        K 


soold  see  the  morning  rtsa ; 
tie  mute  flower  in  day  nijoioi; 
lad  lark  raise  to  the  skies, 
I  hymns,  hit  waiMing  Toice ; 
lumb  bnita  go  fetth  to  share 
7  of  its  early  light ; 
bose  impious  spirit  dare 
no  knowledge  of  its  aiight— 
»temity  was  shown 
Id's  wildemesi  atone. 


it  not — altho'  in  prayer, 

r  bent  with  her  the  knee, 

his  creed  a  form  might  wear 

Ue  to  Deity— 

above  his  couch  she  bent, 

ain  and  sickness  rack'd  his  form-— 

dark  words  with  madness  blent, 

rk'd  the  wild,  inleroal 

ik  veil  had  left  her  right; 

I  fsas  a  place  of  idg^ 


ok  Vim  of  d«i&  was  ttMiOk 


^ 


He  wte  bad  mark'd  the  eontrita  knee 
Bend  OilMD  and  night  at  mercy's  throne, 

Would  save  Iht  sinful  soul,  that  she 
Might  win  to  worship  with  her  own ; 

And  deans'd  from  guilt,  its  sins  fbrgivag^ 

Bfigllt  share  her  heritage  of  heaven. 

UnHlta  the  rock  whose  waters  flow'd 

Beneath  the  holy  prophet's  htftd* 
Ko  hallow'd  stream,  like  diamonds,  ^ow'd 

UpoD  hia  kMom's  desert  sand; 
Forgetftil  of  the  aa^  yom 

That  woo  her  atiha  iUtar  stooe. 
He  heeded  not  the  diaoge  of  brow 

That  spoke  the  weary  heartt  alone ; 
Nor  heard  the  prayer,  nur  mark'd  the  eye 
Which  profler'd  gifb  that  never  die. 

Back,  like  a  bark  'mid  ruin  wreck'd. 

Came  the  eroah'd  heart  of  early  yjptt^ 
'Mid  hopa^  Ihtt  once  it  fondly  deckU^' 

It  found  a  haven  in  her  teats. 
Few  years  had  past— yet,  o  er  her  ftoa. 

Was  stamp'd  the  marks  of  timm  and  cara; 
Oh!  mother,  thou  eoold'iit  scarcely  tiaoa^ 

In  its  sad  lines,  thine  Edith  theto— 
Conld'st  nev^r  deem  in  eyes  so  wild, 
Spako  the  wroog'd  spirit  of  thy  chiUU 

•  Thy  will  be  donib  (was  stil!  the  pnyerg) 

Who  4tfh)By  aanUy  triab  sand ; 
Nerve  nifiHak  heart  its  pangs  to  bear; 

Let  not  ny  weaiy  spirit  bend—** 
Her  wooMo's  heart,  though  himibled  Iow» 

Faithful,  as  to  its  trust  the  dove. 
Thro'  a  wide  wilderness  of  wo, 

Funned  its  misriooVooorse  of  lov»— 
Lonely  and  sad,  but  not  in  vain, 
For  peace  brought  back  its  bough  agahi. 


>.» 


■* » 

•.f .. 
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Time  past       she  olasp'd  within  her  own 

A  dying  hand,  hot  yoothAd  atiU. 
The  early  light  of  life  was  gonab 

And  joy  no  more  its  pulses  thrill; 
Tet  she  had  HBght  nil  heart  10  bow* 

Qttbmissiva  m  iV  ppKfiad  rod, 
And,  fiuthful  to  heraai|y  vow. 

Had  M  her  husband  to  his  CM; 
TbiB  pltading  prayer  a  woman  gave, 
Tialdad  a  life  beyond  the  gmva. 

Afother,  rejoice— like  bumisfaed  gold 

Bright  from  the  fiery  furnace  woo. 
Again  thy  gentle  child  behoUr— 

Her  last  sad  earthly  trial  doD»^ 
Spread  thy  maternal  arme  onoe  roon^ 

And  dasp  ber  lo  thy  loving  breast; 
Her  bark  hath  aacbor'd  on  the  riiora 

Ta  gMk  &lth*a  «mA«  a  i^b»a  «Ci«h» 
iik0  sibal  noia  vn  Yni&  ^ran* 
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OR.     THE     ADVENTUREg^OF      A      WANDERER 


AN      ORIGINAL       NOVEL. 


CHAPTER    I. 


And  at  I  gazed  with  a  b««rt  en  wrapt, 
The  pulses  of  my  being  beat  anew. 

CULBRIDOE. 


«<  You  will  not  fail  me  to-night  t**  nid  htdy  E,  os 
I  was  putting  her  into  her  chariotp  at  the  door  of  a 
houae  where  we  had  been  visiting ;  ''your  beautiful 
cousin  from  Westmoreland  is  coming.  U  she  not  too 
lovely  ?" 

"  Most  fortunate,  at  least,"  said  I, "  since  she  has 
your  imprimatur  .*  but  upon  my  word,  I  have  never 
seen  her." 

**  Then  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  you 
10  her  to-night  ;*'  and  smiling  most  graciously  the  fair 
■peaker  drove  off 

I  stepped  into  my  own  carriage,  which  was  waiting, 
and  directed  the  coachman  to  my  aunt's,  in  Benn^t 
•treet,  who  had  come  to  town  a  few  days  before.  1 
had  called  there  once,  but  they  were  not  at  home, 
and  my  curiosity  to  see  my  lovely  cousin  was  not  so 
great  as  to  make  me  much  regret  that  the  same  an- 
swer was  given  at  the  door  on  this  occasion.  It  want- 
ed an  hour  to  dinner,  and  to  beguile  the  time,  and 
ei^y  the  fine  air  which  was  bUm'ing,  I  drove  round 
by  Kensington  Gardens. 

We  were  paming  leisurely  through  a  quiet  lane 
■omewhat  out  of  the  city,  when  a  horse,  mounted  by 
ft  groom,  galloped  rapidly  by  the  window,  manifestly 
beyond  the  control  of  his  rider.  The  carriage  pulled 
ap»  and  looking  out,  I  saw  a  lady  just  in  front  of  us, 
whose  horse,  as  I  judged  from  his  restlessness,  was 
about  to  follow  the  example  of  his  fellow.  I  sprang 
to  the  ground,  and  seizing  him  by  the  bridle,  asked 
the  lady  if  she  would  dismount.  With  a  faint  cry  of 
joy,  she  threw  herself  into  my  arms,  and  1  placed  her 
■afelf  on  the  ground  :  meanwhile,  my  hand  being  dis- 
engaged from  the  bridle,  tho  horse  darted  off,  and  wa& 
out  of  sight. 

The  lady  seemed  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
was  marvellonsly  beautiful ;  I  was  conquered  in  a 
moment  '*  Oh !  thank  you !  thank  you  !''  said  she, 
in  a  trembling  voice,  which  thrilled  through  my  heart; 
then  blushing  deeply,  she  looked  round  in  great  ero- 
barrasment,  and  said,  "  My  father  turned  off  a  little 
while  ego  tu  speak  to  a  person,  and  promised  to  meet 
me  at  the  corner." 

**  I  beg,  madam,"  said  I.  "  that  you  will  do  me  the 
honor  to  make  use  of  ray  carriage.    I  will  meet  your 
father,  and  explain  to  him  how  you  have  gone." 
She  thanked  me  with  a  reluctant  voice,  and  with 


I- 


,  which,  of  course,  I  could  rot  take.  "  You  will  be 
good  enough,"  ^aid  1,  as  the  steps  were  putting  vf^ 
"  tu  tell  the  coathman  where  you  will  be  driTea* 
She  perceived  tho  difliculiy  herself,  and,  as  if  on- 
willing  to  compel  me  to  walk,  yet  fearing  the  pro- 
priety of  any  other  arrangement,  fixed  her  large  blick 
eye  upon  mo  for  a  moment  with  an  air  of  doubc  I 
could  not  choose  but  geze  upon  its  witchery,  for  ibeis 
is  a  refined  delight  in  studying  the  perplexity  of  i 
lovely  face.  Then,  closing  the  door,  I  wished  her  good 
morning,  and  the  carriage  drove  on. 

O!  soft  as  the  dew  that  melts  along  the  rose,  od 
richer  than  the  holy  fountains  that  well  forth  the  doc 
tar  of  tho  gods,  is  the  gentle  tide  of  young  love  nit 
flows  with  an  ecstaiic  anguish  round  the  heai^l^ 
pulses  through  the  quivering  veins,  till  nature  ii'ii' 
solved  in  a  flood  of  rapture,  and  to  live  is  Isotf' 
In  that  moment,  when,  like  the  sunrise  of  the  inpiei, 
where  twilight  is  not,  the  gladness  of  Paradise  tones 
through  the  soul,  and  as  yet  no  doubt  has  breathed  • 
dimness  on  the  glass  of  life,  and  castom  has  not  norft 
off  the  down  of  glory ;  man  feels  as  oa  caHh  heieeU 
but  once.  Reality  ansumcs  the  hnea  of  fancy,  sad 
fancy  works  the  effects  of  reality.  A  sunbeam  dsrl9 
through  our  path  gV  life,  and,  when  it  crosses,  csitls 
grows  spiritual  amid  the  thoughts  of  heaven,^ — heaveis- 
grows  corporeal  amid  the  things  of  earth. 

Through  tho  whole  of  that  afternoon,  my  spirit «i» 
wandering  through  uncertain  visions,— the  arehitee— 
ture  of  the  hopes, — where  fancy  piled  picture  opoia. 
picture  with  tumultuous  prodigality,  and  one  frsf^ 
mentary  dream  rose  on  the  crumbling  ruins  of  sno — 
ther.     1  was  sitting  alone  in  my  chamber  about  mid-" 
night,  with  "  cloud  land,  gorgeous  land"  around  dm^  * 
when  my  servant  came  in  to  remind  me  of  Lady  B>'  ^* 
hall,  an  event  which,  together  with  the  rest  oflh^^ 
material  world,  hud,  till  that  moment,  been  buried  i.^^ 
profound  oblivion.     I  cnrcd  little  enough,  to  be 
fur  the  ho8t  of  got-siping  fouls  which  that  lady  i 
cull  together,  but  I  remembered  my  promise,  and  ^ 
conscious,  too,  that  however 


"  The  fretful  stir 
Unprofitable,  and  the  fever  of  the  world. 
Might  hang  upon  the  beatings  of  my  heart,' 


,» 


I  had  upon  my  "  inward  eye*'  a  shape  of  blin,  wl^-^ 
must  go  with  me  wherever  I  might  go ;  I  acoordiiPt^ 
arranged  my  toilet,  and  sat  off 
•*  I  remember  my  proniie  of  the  mofniog^  «b^^ 


«o  Mtr  of  he§ilation,  walked  towardi  the  cmag^,  and  W<»ui  QooaVu"  vaVd  Luiy  B.,ai  I  paid  iny  eom; 
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•d  this  caniTan  which  is  entering  the  dcwr,  I  will 
your  arm  to  fulfil  iu" 

iirulled  along  through  two  or  three  apartments 
i-amc  to  a  room  1cm  crowded  than  the  olhcri,  at 
ica*!  uf  which  1  heheld  to  my  diimay  the  heroine 
lilt  morning's  adventure.    At  the  thought  of  me#> 
mil  speaking  to  her  in  public,  I  experienced,  I 
(i  not  tell  why,  a  lensation  ofabaoiulo  terror;  my 
i  boat,  and  my  compuKure  of  mind   was  utterly 
?.    I  thought,  once  or  tvNice,  of  ru>hing  from  ihe 
^,  hut  a*  that  would   he  prodigiously  foolish,  1 
moncd  all  the  courage  I  could  collect,  and  looked 
id  for  some  one  to  prettent  nie  to  the  laily.     For* 
itcly   I     discovered    near    me    my    good    friend 
I.  G.,  whose  "  old  familiar  face"  somewhat  re-as* 
!(!  me.     Siill  it  was  with  a  trembling  voice  that  I 
ie  the  rcqutat  even  to  her,  and   when  the  words 
e  fairly  out  of  my  raouth,  and  I  realized  that  I 
t  go  through   ihm  ordeal,  I  would   have  given 
)ld   treasurei    to   be  deliTcred  from   the  ncces- 
.    Mrs.  G.  very  calmly  took  my  arm  and  dragged 
towards  the  object  of  my  lOve  and  fear.    I  talked 
dly,  laughed  incessantly,  with  a  mouth  aa  dry  as 
t,  in  order  to  show  myself  at  ease,  and  made  a 
mad  excuses  for  delay  upon  Ihe  way,  till  my  con* 
Ciess  oonld  not  conceive  what  was  the  matter  with 
At  length  the  voya^  was  completed,  and  I  was 
root  of  the  **  dear  dread."    Mrs.  G.  made  some  po- 
speech  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  conversa. 
.  and  then  left  us  alone.    A  schoolboy,  brought 
ibly  into  a  large  company  of  ladies,  could  not 
e  felt  iBoro  distressingly  than  I,  a  practised  man 
be  world,  did  at  that  moment     I  was  absolutely 
whless,  and  I  felt  that  my  whole  person  was  shiv- 
g.  and  the  lady  shared  the  same  embarrassment   I 
sngth  inarticulated  some  absurd   inquiry,  which 
answered  in  corresponding  manner,  and  we  con* 
led  ooDTersing  mechanically  for  some  time,  asking 
fltioos  without  knowing  what  we  said,  and  reply- 
to  ibem  without  remembarinf  what  had  been  asked. 
I  few  moments  I  began  to  recover  my  coiiscious- 
I,  and  was  able  to  perceive  that  I  was  certainly 
ding  on  my  feel. — a  circumstance  of  which,  till 
a,  I  was  hy  no  means  certain.    I  had  scarcely  seen 
distinctly  kince  I  came  into  the  room,  and  I  turn- 
now  in  a  calmer  mood   to  gaze  upon  her,  as  she 
d  in  the  rich  neatness  of  her  splendid  purity. 
Vondrous,  and  surpassing  the  lot  of  ordinary  bless- 
eas,  was  the  beauty  of  that  girL    Her  faco  was  a 
itery  of  loveliness ;  and  unlike  those  which  reveal 
iheir  meaning  at  a  glance,  hers  seemed  to  exhale 
xforuav  enchantment,  like  a  circling  halo,  which  it 
led  the  obserfer  to  traverse.     Fascinated  by  the 
ihau«iible  expressiveness  of  her  countenance,  lon;^ 
earnestly  did  I  look  upon  her  soft  features  and  her 
%ful  form, — her  figure,  somewhat    beneath   the 
nary  size,  but  moulded  in  exquisite  roundness  and 
lorikNir— her  features,  dM  fickle  in  expression,  but 
ne,  in  a  timid  brooding  upon  some  inward  con- 
uanesst    above  iJU  bar  daik  aensitive  eye,  a  very 
1  €f  fiieling,  bnl  soAly  gtandng  with  an  uncartam 
1^  mad  oombiniiv  Ibt  Jncwciit  of  black  with  the 

it  WW  iAm^  m  I  gKud  npoo 


her,  amid  the  blaze  of  lampa  and  the  loud  sound  of 
music,  and  in  the  brilliant  scene  of  splendor  and  ex- 
citement, that  a  more  fervid  vigor  of  emotion  than  I 
had  before  experienced  arose  within  me.  Refined 
pestuous  wildnem  of  my  first  morbid  passion,  a  new 
from  the  turbid  vehemenee,  and  clear  from  the  tem- 
aad  glorious  spirit  swelled  freshly  through  my  soul, 
and  vibmted  thnnigh  my  frame  with  an  exalting  joy. 
My  former  love  was  the  leve  of  boyhood,  which 
cowen  darkly  in  the  shade ;  this  was  the  love  of  man- 
hood, which  meets  the  world  with  an  open  front 

Protracted  and  delicious  was  the  conversation 
we  held  together.  Without  coniiidcring  sentiments, 
the  mental  pleasure  and  profit  of  discourse  between 
man  and  woman  is  greater  than  between  two  persons 
of  the  same  sex.  A  woman's  source  of  opinion  is  ex- 
pression— a  man's,  perception :  the  one  studies  sub- 
jects in  their  nature,  the  other,  by  their  efiects  on  the 
spirit:  the  one  judges  things  more  accurately;  the 
other  appreciates  character  more  delicately :  the  one 
is  an  intellectual  eye-glass,  the  other  a  moral  mirror. 
The  interblending  of  these  two  origins  of  thought  is 
a  rich  advantage.  Where  a  feeling  of  tenderness  mu- 
tually exists,  intellectual  intercourse  extends  it  wider, 
and  attaches  it  moro  firmly,  for  every  kindred  notion 
becomes  a  mental  orch,  along  which  spirits  renew 
their  sympathy,  and  thus  minds  are  married  by  an  ap- 
preciaot  communion.  There  was  in  the  fair  bemg 
before  me  an  excellent  gentleness  of  spirit,  and  an  ex- 
quisite purity  of  feeling,  and  the  shape  of  the  one  and 
the  silver  whiteness  of  the  other  were  upon  every  re- 
mark which  fell  from  her  lips.  A  chaster  sonl  had  I 
never  contemplated ;  she  seemed  to  be  one  upon 
whom  some  anxious  eye  had  rested  from  her  cradle, 
and  every  hour  of  whose  life  could  be  accounted 
for. 

We  had  been  talking,  I  know  not  how  long,  with 
great  animation,  when  some  one  happening  to  peas  na 
saluted  me  os  Mr.  Pulteney.  The  lady  looked  at  urn 
for  a  moment  with  some  surprise,  and  then  said  very 
gravely,  **  I  wonder,  sir,  whether  you  are  not  my  ooi^ 


!>> 


sm." 

"  Oh !  no,*'  said  J,  looking  round  in  astonishment, 
for  1  thought  she  had  taken  leave  of  her  senses,  *'  there 
IS  a  cousin  of  mine  here,  from  Westmoreland,  but  1 
cannot  conceive  how  I  should  be  your  cousin."  The 
idea  of  this  person  being  that  cousin,  never  occurred 
to  me  for  an  instant.  "  I  will  ask  Lady  B-,  however, 
whether  you  arv  my  cousin,  or  I  will  just  ask  Mrs. 
G.."  and  1  was  moving  toward  her,  "  what  your  name 
is." 

*' Never  mind,"  said  she.  laughing  heartily  at  this 
naive  pn>[iosal.  "  My  name  is  Sidney,  and  if  your 
name  is  Pulteney,  I  am  certainly  your  Westmoreland 
cousin." 

It  was  with  no  diminution  of  either  passion  or  delight, 
though  with  a  change  in  the  nature  of  both,  that  I 
slowly  took  homo  this  truth  to  my  heart.  We  had 
met  as  strangers,  and  as  strangen  had  conceived  a 
stronger  ieeling  of  attachment  than  any  subsequent 
altaiatioD  in  our  pos'itioiv  Hui^Vil  dea\io^  \  vev^  ^&vb  oc\i 
efibet  of  ihia  new  circumManoa  ^«s  No  tB^N«  \&  Vstf^ 
ofoi  t  CMun  naiunl  praviflrtf  ui  liioaa  aSS«(e«« 
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which  it  did  nut  diminish.  **  (t  was  in  ignorance  of 
our  relalionHhip.'*  suid  I.  aHer  a  ptnute^  **  that  there 
grew  within  my  hroast  a  deeper  regard  than  cousimt 
are  wont  to  experience.  Hencefuith,"  I  added,  kifwing 
her  soft  hand,  '*  ue  will  feel  towards  one  another  with 
the  confidence  of  cnusins  and  the  tenderness  of  lovern." 
The  rich  eloquence  of  a  look  assured  mo  that  that 
tenderness  was  mutual,  and  that  confidence  complete. 
Oh  !  warm  and  pure  was  the  luve  which  thenceforth 
grew  between  us. 

At  that  moment  a  gentleman  whom  I  knew  very 
well,  came  up,  and  claimed  the  hand  of  ray  cousin  to 
dance,  in  virtue  of  a  previous  engagement.  It  was 
with  an  assumed  reserve  and  a  constrained  courtesy 
that  she  complied  with  his  request :  I  noted  in  his 
countenance,  too,  an  expresiiion  of  surpriae,  and  a  not 
very  loving  glance  towards  myself.  Leaving  them, 
I  atroUed  into  another  part  of  the  rooms. 

**  Many  thanks  to  you,  my  dear  Lady  B."  said  I,  as 
I  happened  to  meet  our  entertainer,  "  for  your  kind 
promiae  to  present  me  to  my  cousin,  but  J  have  just 
made  her  acquaintance  by  accident.  Do  you  know, 
I  talked  to  her  an  hour  without  knowing  who  she 
was  t  Droll !  w&  it  not  ?  By  the  by,  what  is  her 
fint  nameT  for  our  families,  having  always  lived  apart 
aud  without  any  corret^i^ndence,  I  urn  profoundly  ig- 
DQBUit  of  all  but  her  loveliness.'*  t 

"Her  name  is  Elizabeth,  but  her  friends  call  her 

■ 

Lilly*  You  have  a  rival,  however,  in  your  friend  Mr- 
Rafe,  who  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  a  longer  ac- 
qaahntance  than  you  have." 

It  must  be  a  strong  arm  or  a  wily  head,  thought  I, 
aa  I  stepped  into  the  carriage,  that  shall  win  from  me 
my  sweet  Lilly  Sidney. 


CHAPTER    II. 


How  oft  the  smallest  act  a  smilinc  man  may  do. 
Becomes  the  hinge  whereon  his  uler  life  must  turn. 

Cikaaw. 


Ml.  Rafb  was  a  person  whom  I  had  met  frequent- 
ly in  society,  and  with  whom  I.  stood  on  that  sort  ol 
careless  intimacy  for  the  nonce,  which  men  of  the 
world  find  it  agreeable  and  convenient  to  make  toge- 
ther in  lociety.  What  was  his  family,  or  who  wero 
his  connexions,  neither  I  nor  any  body  else  knew ;  but 
he  spent  money  freely,  positcssed  geiitleman-like  mon 
ners,  and  had  talents  for  being  agreeable ;  and  any  one 
with  those  qualitiee  may  circulate  freely  in  the  best  com. 
pany  of  any  capital  in  the  world.  In  despite,  however, 
of  the  gayety  of  his  addreas  and  the  wordlineas  of  his 
principles,  he  pouessed  a  temperament  unusually  mor* 
bid.  and  it  was  manifest  to  me  that  in  his  inward  leel- 
ingi  he  was  far  from  happy.  I  had  often  observed  in 
oonvenation  with  him,  an  occasional  violent  ecoen- 
tridty  of  manner,  which  indicated  tome  iinmg  paa* 


I  sometimes  canght  his  eye  fixed  upon  me  with  a  •> 
vQgo  and  f>Hf>picious  glance,  which  in  its  lorn  awob 
Rutipicion.  He  had  been  acquainted  with  my  oooutf 
it  seemed,  before  Khe  came  to  London ;  and  I  xadtt' 
fctood  that  a  day  or  two  after  my  fiiat  meeting  her, 
he*  had  offered  himself  to  her,  and  been  reeolatdf 
rejected.  This  circumstance  made  of  course  no  difr 
rence  in  our  external  behavior  to  each  other,  bol  I 
saw  that  it  rankled  deeply  in  his  heart ;  hr  neither  tf 
fectcd  to  conceal  from  himself  that  I  was  the  cause  of 
his  refusal 

A  week  or  two  after  the  occurrences  deeeribsd  in 
the  last  chapter,  I  went  down  with  a  large  party  to  i 
celebration  at  Oxford.     In  returning,  I  gave  up  my 
seat  in  the  chaise  to  an   old  gentleman   who  wu 
obliged  to  reach  town  early  on  some  business,  and  I 
came  on,  on  horseback.    This  was  a  period  at  which 
the  English  rouds  were  infested  with  highwaymen  to 
an  alarming  degree.    Government  had  enough  to  do 
in  repressing  municipal  disturbances,  and  defeodins' 
the  country  from  foreign  dangers ;  and  accordii^lf » 
foot-pads,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  were  left  to 
practice  their  profession   with  coasiderable  securitjr- 
When  I  saw  Ilounslow  Heath  extending  before, 
heard  no  sound  of  a  vehicle  on  either  side  of 
I  felt  by  no  means  comfortable,  for  f  was  entirely 
armed  ;  still,  the  resources  of  a  cool  heart  and  a 
tile  head  had  often  delivered  me  irom  greater  dsogortf 
than  I  was  now  exposed  to,  and  **  summoning  up  ib^ 
blood,"  I  spurred  my  mind  and  my  hoiae  together,  aatf 
cantered  confidently  along. 

1  had  not  reached  the  middle  of  the  plain,  when  a  fr' 
rocious- looking  fellow  stepped  deliberately  frorabdiiaf 
the  bushes,  and  seizing  the  bridle  of  my  horse,  runft 
above  my  head  a  heavy  club  shod  with  lead,  and  de-^ 
manded  my  purse. 

"'  Ha  !  ha !  ha r  cried  I,  in  a  coarae  roic0,  "thaT 
is  a  clever  joke ;  you  were  going  to  rob  an  old  bralher 
of  the  craft  Why,  you  scoundrel,*'  said  I,  thiofriag 
myself  off  my  horse,  **  I  am  the  famous  Dick  Wilkiv 
you've  often  heard  of,  if  you've  been  much  upon  the 
York  road.  But  come,  here's  a  carriage  cloae  by,**— at 
that  instant  I  heard  the  sound  of  wheels — **  filled  with 
gentry  whose  pistols  1  drew  at  the  last  tavern.  rU 
show  you  how  we  do  these  things  at  the  north,**  and  1 
led  my  horse  to  the  side  of  the  road. 

The  ruie  succeeded  completely.  "  WeU,**  said  the 
roan,  gruffly,  "  I'm  sure  I  did'nt  know  you  were  Di^ 
Wilkins.     But  come,  let  ns  get  behind  the  busbea.** 

''Pooh !"  said  I,  *'  I've  given  up  bushing  long  ago; 
we'll  i^'alk  right  along  the  road  ;  the  carriage  can*t 
turn  before  we're  npon  it.  Hcrk  ye!  I  seize  the 
horses  and  stiffen  the  driver:  you  open  the  coach.** 

i  Slopped  the  horses,  and  saw  in  a  moment  by  the 
liveries  that  it  was  the  cariiage  of  Lord  D.  Th« 
other  had  his  hand  upon  the  door,  when  I  stole  up  and 
pinioned  him  with  the  grasp  of  a  vice.  **  Don't  firat** 
cried  1.  as  I  saw  a  long  pistol  making  ila  appaMmws 
through  the  window.  **  I  am  Mr.  Pultenej.  Lai 
some  one  get  out  and  atsbt  in  bindinf  Hub  Mlow.** 

The  rascal  wan  aafely  tied,  tod  aa  aooB  M 
wace  recalled  irom  their  flightg  ht  mm 
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threat*,  by  od«  of  the  servants,  and   the 
»ve  on,  I  foUofviDg  cloacly. 
it  forward,  Lord  D.  pnt  his  hend  out  of  the 

I  say,  Pulteney  I"  called  the  guod-natured 
cjuite  too  indolent  to  be  at  all  excited  by 
ire,  "  when  we  get  to  town,  I'll  have  you 
)w-«ireet  officer.  Year  manner  of  taking 
L-ally  beautiful.  Have  a  pinrh  of  snufTr* 
irdrthip,"  said  I,  as  I  took  his  box,  "  evinces 
miing  Goolnen  on  the  occasion,  that  I  will 
he  pleasure  of  catching  your  own  thieves 
ire." 

r  with  the  foot-pad  gave  me  quite  a  rmiown 
My  courage  and  ingenuity  were  talked 
'here,  and  there  happening  to  be  at  that 
irce-head  stfvages  in  town,  I  was  a  decided 
ay  and  a  half. 

some  time  after  to  pay  a  visit  to  Rafe.  He 
c  with  a  painful  embarrassment,  which  I 

0  our  relation  in  the  matter  of  my  cousin. 
18  sitting  with  him,  a  servant  came  in  with 
liis  band  :  **  Here  is  a  letter,  sir.  addressed 
ford,  which  was  directed  to  be  left  at  this 

lored  deeply,  but  took  the  letter,  and  said 
Yes,  I  will  give  it  to  him."  Aflectiiig 
rve  his  disordered  looks,  I  rose  and  took  my 

ime,  I  was  summoned  to  the  Old  Bailey  at 
'  the  foot- pad  for  felony.  I  had  finished  my 
ind  was  leaving  the  bar,  when  1  saw  a  man 
sor  one  of  the  pillars,  enveloped  in  a  large 

1  heavy  hair,  manifestly  false,  over  his  fbre- 
the  lower  part  of  his  face  concealed  by  his 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  me  with  a  ferocious 
I  knew  in  a  moment  that  1  had  encounter- 
nee  before.  I  paused  involuntarily :  **  Can 
iafe  f  thought  1,  **  that  look  belongi  to  no 
rat  what  can  he  be  doing  here  T*'  I  walked 
B  to  ascertain  if  my  suspicions  were  cor- 

he  turned  quickly  round  and  presented  his 
I.  I  left  the  court-room  immediately,  but 
ostance  suggested  a  clue  explanatory  of  the 

which  had  puzzled  me  before. 
a  going  through  the  outer  hall  of  the  aee- 
,  I  was  joined  by  Lord  Wiiford,  who,  having 
le  carriage  of  Lord  D.  on  the  night  that  it 
d,  had  been  requested  to  attend  as  a  wit- 

I  my  memory  is  singularly  deceptive,**  said 
ip,*'  that  man  resided  some  years  ago  near 
I  in  Lancashire.  And  if  that  opinion  be 
)  is  now  being  tried    under   an  assumed 

1  you,**  said  I,  '*  be  likely  to  remember  the 

ch  he  formerly  bore,  if  it  viere  mentioned  f" 

»rtain  that  I  should/* 

t  any  thing  like  Harford." 

im*.  beyound  a  donbt    I  am  sure  of  it,  on 

'  in  faaamblance  to  Hertford,  for  I  raeollect 

lUoffd  IwiMriy  th«  similarity  of  dw  two 

lil^  bavo  foo  known  iiiai  hehn  V* 

»  matrmUili  ''tat  I  had  mom  anpMm 


connected  with  that  name.    I   wish  you  good-mom- 
ing. 

That  the  name  of  Rafe  was  Harford,  and  that  ho 
was  nearly  connected  with  the  prisoner,  were  very 
probable  suspicions,  and  auch  as  explained  those  pecu* 
liarities  of  manner  which  I  had  observed.  How 
clooo  that  relationship  might  be,  1  scarcely  ventured 
to  suggest  to  myself.  Probably  near  enough  to  ossure 
me,  who  well  knew  the  character  I  dealt  with,  that 
I  should  share  the  hearty  vengeance  of  the  jrounger 
man. 

On  the  trial  of  the  prisoner,  various  robberies  were 
proved  against  him,  and  he  was  accordingly  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  speedy  exeecution.  A  few  days  af> 
ter,  I  read  in  a  morning  paper  that  a  person,  stating 
himself  to  be  a  relative  of  the  condemned,  had  pro* 
cured  admission  to  him  about  dusk  the  day  beibio, 
and  that  when  his  cell  was  visited  at  night,  ho 
found  dead  by  poison. 


CHAPTER   III. 


Kt  le  boubcur  dc  ms  ^itm 
NVst  plw  qu*un  rdve  efface  I 


MlLLI 


VOI^ 


Mkanwhilk  my  sweet  cousin  and  msrself  continaed 
to  meet  daily,  and  my  affection  for  her  grew  strengor 
and  purer  as  our  intimacy  increased ;  for  the  unsullied 
virtues  of  her  character  tempered  passion  with  a  kind 
of  veneraticm.  In  her  behavior  to  me,  there  wao 
none  of  that  capriciousness  or  affectation  with  \%hich 
most  ladies  think  il  discreet  to  treat  their  lovers,  but 
a  perfect  trustingness  of  love — a  confidence  which  re- 
posed all  upon  my  sincerity,  without  a  doubt  that  vap^ 
eouM  bo  abused.  In  company  I  was  alwaya  by  hor 
side,  and  when  she  chose  to  decline  society,  my  even- 
ings were  constantly  passed  at  her  house.  I  ahared 
the  envy  of  all  my  acquaintance,  and  was  glad  to  find 
that  the  prospect  of  our  alliance  was  agreeable  to  all 
her  friends ;  every  viiit  that  I  made,  her  mother  ob- 
served with  increased  penpicuity  the  singular  reaen- 
blance  between  the  couaina,  and  the  Viscount,  hor 
father,  begged  it  to  bo  clearly  understood  how  entirely 
he  approved  of  ray  wholo  conduct  on  the  day  that  I 
first  met  my  cousin;  and  seven  times  a  week,  when 
the  cloth  was  removed  after  dinner,  demonstrated  in 
the  moat  satisfactory  manner,  precisely  how  it  was 
that  he  became  separated  from  his  daughter,  pulling 
out  his  repeater  every  time  at  the  same  point  in  tho 
story,  and  tracing  the  localities  on  the  table  with  hii 
finger  moistened  with  wine. 

For  my  part  I  was  as  hippy  as  the  craving  fancy 
could  have  pictured.  My  life  was  a  dream  of  joy ; 
there  was  nothing  in  the  present  to  detract  from  my 
delight,  and  nothing  in  the  future  to  cast  a  shado  over 
ray  ei^joyment,  and  I  gave  myself  up  with  a  delight- 
ful intoxication  to  tho 

•*  Bmoan^laoon  ««<«ax 
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"Sir:— or  the 


uuki  Cjm 


Thai  hsi nn  ia  love,  ciplsiiu  Ihorefurc  Itio  mcniiii 
of  RD  "Memal  nuw/'  tir  enilleu  time  would  bs 
the  heirt  a  cbangeleaa  elemily. 

Two  or  lliKe  wtuks  had  Ibiu  pant  on  when  I  nilli 
one  laoniiris  iipim  my  cuuiiio.  anJ  was  tiruck  by  ili(< 
QDuaual  ngiimiun  and  reitniint  oF  her  niniiner.    1  a>k 


begged  that  irihoro  woaanr  thing  w 
uulJ  luirer  n 


1..  of  V. 


•■  Kiilliing."  uid  Blie,  wiib  a 
Cieiliieu  uriook.  which  convince*]  tne  that  there  wb» 
a  greiil  deal. 

"  Are  you  going  lo  Lady  BDlford'i  lo-nighl  t" 

"  I  aiD  not  i"  itid  there  was  a  dead  jibuiio.  ]  Ibnught. 
loo,  that  I  HW  a  (light  tear  in  her  eye. 

-  What  ■'•  the  matter,  mf  dvar  couiin  t  Have  I  of 
fended  you  I  Uava  I  ilons  ony  ihing  wrong  )  Tel! 
me,  lot  heaven's  lake,  the  Lauseofyuur  eiiraurdinnry 
manner.    I  am  miierable  in  Ihia  horrid  doubt." 

"  It  i)  nothing  ;"  and  her  eye  had  a  reproaching  tor 

•adneia.     "  Had  we  tHil  belter  join  iny  mother,  up 

There,  loo,  I  met  from  both  partiei  wilh  i)ie  name 
oilMice  and  coldneu.  1  endured  it  for  u  Tl'W  ni'jmcnis, 
and  then  left  the  house,  overnhclmed  uiili  ptrploiiiy 
■ad  diilreai.  I  could  not  form  ihe  fain'cM  conjecture 
ai  to  Ihe  Teaann  uf  this  •imnge  recejiinm.  I  called 
Ihe  neit  day,  and  woi  mid  ibai  Ihe  laitiea  were  not  ii 
honiei  ■>  I  had  aeen  Ihara  in  tha  drawing-room,  from 
■faa  oppotile  eldeof  the  Mreel,  myaurpnio  and  aniiety 
were  doubly  iuereaicd.  On  both  iho  fuIliiKlng  mnrn- 
Ingi  ihe  reply  ivaa  the  game,  i  could  susinin  it  no 
loHfar.    I  sal  down  and  addreoedanoto  to  L/ird  Sid- 


"  My  Lord  :--Three  limes  on  at  many  successive 
days  have  I  vslted  at  your  house,  and  three  limes  have 
I  been  repulsed  from  Ihs  door.     I  prrtend  not  to  con- 
ceive thai  iheie  denials  haie  been  accidonlol.    If  any 
change  han  taken  place  in  the  inclinalinns  of  Miss 
Sidney  since  ihni  lime  in  which  !  presumed  Ihni  my 
viiiis  were  not  wholly  di.sgrteoble,  or  if  for  any  roa- 
•on  your  Lnrdihip  hoa  ceased  to  approve  nf  ihe  fool- 
ing on  whirh  I  have  biiherlu  been  allowed  lu  ftniid 
in  your  fumily.  I  beg  that  1  msy  be  informfd  of  w 
KBoliilion  hoa  been  taken,  and  I  shall  .utimit  lo  i 
with  what  Icelings.  it  becuiuea  ma  uoi  lo  any.     \\ 
Ihn  it  ho  fart  or  suspicion,  I  lliink  that  I  am  eniii 
to  request  ihniyour  Lordship  will  let  mo  know  to  w 
caiue  I  am  to  otiribuia  Ihe  very  markeil  i>)t»iaiii<n 
the  feclingM  with  which  my  visits  an  regardeil,  ih: 


iFhich  inqniiy  ■ 

ur  memory  must  be  cepahla  of  supplying  fM 
mors  detailed  account  Ihan  I  am  able  Mabid 
Sicieni  for  mo  to  nay  that  inlelligeneeufrtrtiia 

evcnl»,  or  vhich  tha  actor  cannot  eaiily  U 
fed  to  be  ignorant,  having  reached  Ihe  ctriDf 
my  fnmily  and  myself,  renden  it  impoaiiUe  Ihsl  jmi 
10  any  member  of  my  family  should  be  liiaiii 
led.  Any  doubt  whiuh  mighl  bate  renuiixd 
mind  as  lo  the  certainly  of  ray  auppuilioD,  ii 
ili«pel1ed  by  yuiir  note. 

I  have  the  huiior  to  be,  &e. 

P.  S.  Il  m 

gestcd,  and  i 


I  read  thia  enigmatical  letter  again  and  again  ndp 

libly  allude  lo.  The  last  sentence,  especially,  bifflsl 
ny  imBginslion  lo  eiplain.  I  nddiesaed  anotber  uu 
0  my  ubule,  assuring  him  of  Ibe  tola!  ermr  rate 
which  1  woB  convinced  ihst  he  labored,  and  eannllf 
leairing  u  mure  eiplicil  understanding  before  *  (MM 
if  conduct  was  adopted  whieh  might  be  latal  k  t> 
'eaullH.     The  lellcr  came  back  unopened. 

My  pride  waa  now  iiiiiaied.    Cnnscioas  of  th  it 

tocence  and  propriety  of  my  entire  conduct,  and  W 

ing  the  deep  iiuuslice  which  wa*  done  me  bf  acc» 

iog  suspicions  of  baieneia  befure  an  oppDrtaniiy  ' 

ifuling  them  had   been  permiiled.  I  armed  aipell 


«in  the  I 


which  ihtdii 


upluce  of  aAeciion  occasioned.     About  a  week  sfl 


to  I  hod  SI 


e  Mn; 


famity.     Nu. 

■faction  w 

which  had  su 

e  gay  m 


out  lo  Lady  B.'s.  where  there  mt  a 
had  a  faini  hope  that  I  might  ai  lit* 

ho  niyslerioui  cunducl  of  my'uDcia'V 
>  who  seemed  likely  to  give  ma  any 
picaenl.  I  walked  through  Ibe  loMiW 
icly  been  made  bright  by  her  preaean, 
und>  of  merriment  which  amole  my 


e  relieved  from 
a  which  I  tiow  find  myself. 

Your  Loidahip'a  o 


irs,  jarred  upon  my  feelings  wiih  a  diitreaing  too- 
aal.  I  siood  upon  Ihe  very  spot  »hith  we  had  ot- 
iipleit  togeilicr  on  that  nighi  when  all  bad  been  joy- 
..»  and  glad.  How  changed  na-  our  relation  w>! 
<ol  ||,B  ,^norani-c  whi.h  I  had  of  the  circufflsluKf* 
.I.Li:h  cBu.ed  ilie  change,  lell  mo  the  prey  of  hatrow- 
ig  poiuecliire. 

1  wa»  routed  from  ihe  revetio  into  w  hich  I  bod  ftdl- 
n.  by  Ihe  voice  of  Lady  B.  at  my  side.    She  nid  in 

whisper — •■Your  cniwin  la  very  ill." 

"111!"  Mid  I.    "Cood  God:  whal  can  the  manet 


"Huih!  There 
nfmid  ;  but  whal  it 
dune  nothing  I" 

-Oh!  nothing.  I  love  ny  couain  with  a  d«««iao« 
which  DO  language  can  eiprcK  Every  Ibaa^  tt 
nay  heart  is  her'a.  I  could  not  do  mj  ibk«  to  tAai 
te(r|<^1  A«ai\adi,iafindo«tthli4' 
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[  cut  live  DO  longer  under  thie  horrible 

liitened  in  the  eye  of  the  kind-hearted  wo- 
replied — "  I  will  do  ell  that  I  can,  but  1 
»rd  Sidney  this  momiDg,  and  he  answered 
;ay  that  I  can  do  nothing  more  in  that  quar- 
leave  town  to  morrow  Ar  Westmoreland." 
r  health  ?'* 
ime  10." 

•ee  how  it  will  end ;  what  a  madman  ii 
and  I  walked  oat  of  the  house, 
le  of  my  terr ante  the  next  day  to  Wett- 
)  gather  all  the  information  which  bt  oonld 
langee  in  my  cousin's  health,  and  to  send 
^counts;  1  chose  to  remain  in  town  myselC 
>me  investigations  which  I  had  on  foot  for 
what  occurrences  those  were  which  my 
ed  to  in  his  note  to  me.    It  was  manifest 
itake  into  which  he  had  been  led,  was  the 
deep  plot  on  the  part  of  some  one ;  but  by 
d  been  laid,  and  how  it  had  been  conduct- 
re  than  I  was  yet  able  to  understand, 
lie  the  accounts  from  Westmoreland  be- 
more  and  more  gloomy.     My  cousin  was 
ich  worse — at  length,  not  expected  to  live, 
endure  this  horrid  distance  from  the  only 
iterest  in  the  world  to  me,  which  (alsified 
age  long  before  it  reached  me.    I  setoff  at 
)  country,  leaving  every  thing  in  care  of  a 
servant,  with  ordeia  to  bring  me  instant 
of  any  thing  which  he  could  discover^— 
ippRMch  Lord  Sidney  with  pnofi,  it  might 
DO  lale  to  reverse  misfortune, 
i  the  house  where  my  servant  had  taken 
me,  within  sight  of  my  ancle's  reaidence. 
is  John  7"  said  I. 

p  to  the  castle,"  said  the  woman,  in  a  sor* 
sper,  as  if  her  voice  at  that  distanoe  could 
sick. 

i  into  the  room  and  threw  myself  on  a  chair 
'  Btnpefaction.  The  servant  returned  in  a 
Its,  and  came  into  the  chamber  where  I 
Jced  at  him  in  silence.  Without  appearing 
M,  he  walked  nervously  round  the  room 
ee,  affected  to  arrange  some  srticles  of  fur^ 
walked  back  to  the  door ;  as  his  hand  was 
>,  his  face  being  turned  from  me,  he  stood 
loment,  and  then  muttered  in  a  hoarse  voice 
ley  is  dying."  and  left  me. 
md  approached  an  open  window,  which 
I  a  view  of  my  oncle*s  residence,  and  the 
iDdseape  around  it.  The  air  was  mild  and 
ky  clear,  and  all  looked  peaceful  and  pare, 
leene  like  this,  was  my  cousin  dying !  1 
1  the  grounds  through  which  she  must  so 
walked,  and  upon  the  house  where  she 
eathing  her  faint  and  fleeting  breath.  A 
less  seemed  to  hang  upon  the  motionless 
loet  above  the  silent  castle.  In  a  thoaaand 
ludee  and  exprassioas,  each  distinctly  fixed 
iitk  the  &oe  and  ^giire  of  my  coann  nee 
ipd.  Andshevmedyiqg!  ftie  upon  wioa 
MBia  vni  niaead; 


Where  I  had  garnered  op  my  heart  ; 
Where  either  I  must  live,  or  bear  no  life ; 
The  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  rone. 

Or  else  dries  up : 

■  ii  _«   ■ 

Ihat  single  source  of  promise  and  of  jojr.w  JP>^  *^' 
stopping  darkly  at  its  source.  She  waa  dyl^tOliflf 
in  her  error !  Fancy-slain  by  one  who  had  Mlk  true 
to  her  beyond  the  magnet's  truth!  I  thought  of  her 
meek  sufferings  in  her  fever  chamber,  and  her  un- 
complaining grief,  and  her  silent  anguish  ;  I  beheld» 
pale  and  sad»  that  face  which  had  so  ofieB  been 
turned  to  me  in  perfect  happiness  and  love.;  Itemeinp 
bered  that  a  word  might  have  prevented  Ail.  It  wee 
now  too  late- 

As  I  looked  tovnuds  the  castle,  I  presently  saw  the 
shutters  of  a  room  drawn  to,  and  the  flag  which  had 
floated  on  the  tower,  taken  down.  I  knew  that  all 
was  over,  and  that  the  glory  of  the  bouse  of  Sidney 
was  no  morei  I  sank  upon  a  chair,  in  agony  onut- 
teraUe.  I  thought  that  my  frame  would  be  rent 
asunder  by  the  violence  of  my  emotion. 

It  is  a  wise  provision  of  our  nature,  that  aixne  of 
those  mighty  sorrows  which  fall  upon  us  in  life,  ex- 
ceed the  strength  of  the  sensibilities  to  gi«(^  with 
them.  Great  griefii  lie  like  sluggish  loads  upon  the 
mind,  oppreesing  but  not  torturing  it ;  it  is  only  when 
they  have  become  familiarized  to  the  feelings,  that  vtra 
are  able  to  measure  their  extent,  and  tsste  their  AiU 
bittemees ;  it  is  only  when  remembrance  at  her  leiscm 
flashes  darts  from  what  before  has  been  one  globe  of 
suffering,  that  the  racking  of  a  loss  is  oonmeiwiiat^ 
with  its  magnitude.  There  are  many  misfbrtunea  of 
which  it  may  be  safely  afBrmedt  tbat  they  can  never 
be  adequately  felt.  It  was  in  a  dark  bewildemeot 
that  I  existed  at  this  time — a  mase  of  doll  dai|Hiiw 
through  which  no  clear  reality  was  seen.  As  I  Mm 
look  back  upon  it,  I  wonder  that  I  lived. 

On  the  following  day,  the  servant  whom  I  bad  |iPf^ 
in  London,  came  down.  He  had  detected  die  ttf^X 
tery  of  the  iniquity  by  which  such  ruin  had  lieeii 
wrought.  Some  one  whose  presence  he  had  con- 
stantly traced,  but  vrhose  name  and  person  he  eonld 
not  identify,  had  determined  to  destroy  my  chaiactar 
in  the  estimation  of  my  cousin  and  my  uncle,  and  had 
arranged  a  wide  and  intricate  sefaeme  for  the  purpose. 
I  listened  to  the  account  of  my  aervant  with  perfect 
aBMzement;  it  seemed  that  nothing  but  a  denmn'a 
depravity  could  have  auggested  such  enormous  vil- 
lany,  and  nothing  but  an  arch-demon's  ingenuity  have 
directed  its  execution.  It  is  not  my  intention  here  to 
unfold  this  scheme ;  bnt  it  is  such,  that  from  the  cir- 
cnmstaniial  evidence  which  reached  my  uncle,!  could 
not  but  allow  that  he  was  reasonably  justified  in  coiw 
eluding  my  infa/ny.  Tet  a  single  question  to  me 
would  have  dissipated  all  his  convictions. 

**  But  one  of  the  accomplices,"  said  the  aervant, 
''  the  female  attendant  of  Miss  Sidney,  may  eeitainly 
be  convicted,  and  made  to  feel  whatever  your  ven- 
geance can  prompt." 

•'No^no!*'  said  f,«* let  them  go;  let  them  Hveif 
they  can.  It  would  be  a  moekeiy  of  my  grief  to 
think  that  any  MTanfa  etMSd  wdadtfW.   \\^vitn!M^.\i» 
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could  be  compensated  to  my  heart.     I  feel  no  enmity 
against  them ;  it  is  a  wrong  too  deep  for  resentment'* 

That  afternoon  Elizabeth  Sidney  was  buried.  The 
lonely  and  sombre  evening  was  gathering  about  the 
•arch  when  I  set  out  for  the  castle  of  Lord  Sidney.  1 
opened  the  door,  and  passing  a  group  of  surprised 
attendants,  entered  the  parlor,  where  my  uncle  was 
sitting  alone. 

"  My  Lord !"  said  1,  with  vehemence,  **  it  is  idle  at 
rach  a  time  to  talk  of  exclusion.  I  will  be  heard. 
The  mooaliotu  contrivances  by  which  yon  were 
If  have  this  day,  for  the  fiist  time,  reached  my 
Yoa  have  done  me  utter  and  most  fatal  wrong. 
In  the  hearing  of  God,  and  in  the  awful  presence  of 
the  spirit  of  my  cousin,  I  swear  that  you  have  done 
me  wrong.*' 

The  viscount  trembled  as  he  listened  to  me,  and 
hs  face  became  dintorted  with  emotion,  for  he  felt 
that  I  spake  truly.  He  rose  and  walked  to  a  secretary 
in  the  comer,  and  taking  out  some  letten,  put  them 
in  my  hands. 

"  Did  you  not  write  those  letters  ?''  said  he  in  a 
■eraechtng  voice,  and  ho  panted  so  that  he  could 
Bcarcely  apeak. 

"  Oh !  never,  never !" 

**  Was  not  your  green  carriage  at  my  door  on  the 
evening  before  Lady  Belford's  boll?" 

'*  I  sold  that  carriage  a  week  before." 

HiH  frame  shouk  as  if  it  had  been  palsied.  Every 
feature  of  his  counienanco  quivered  wiili  master  less 
disorder.  In  a  broken  whi:<per  he  sobbed,  "It  is 
awful,**  and  bowed  with  anguish — he  tottered  frum 
the  room. 

I  went  out  from  the  hou'^o,  and  wandered  I  knew 
not  whither.  It  was  midnight  before  I  had  con- 
aciousnetis  enough  to  think  of  returning  home.  My 
way  lay  post  the  \iilago  grave  yard,  and  I  waa  bet'ide 
it  befjre  I  was  aware.  By  u  roeclmnicttl  impulde 
I  looked  over  the  wall,  and  my  eye  fell  upon  a  small 
fresh  mound  of  earth,  which  I' knew  to  l>e  the  grave 
of  Elizabeth  Sidney.  I  leaned  over  the  wall,  and 
gazed  upon  the  narrow  ridge.  The  silence  of  the 
scene  and  the  holiness  of  the  spot  subdued  me  to  a 
aofter  temper  than  I  yet  had  felt.  1  rested  upon 
the  roof  of  the  bricks  and  w'ept. 


After  some  time,  I  was  startled  by  a  slight  noiis  tt 
my  feide.  I  turned  and  saw  a  man  wrapt  in  a  dak, 
standing  still  and  looking  upon  me.  As  I  moved,  he 
took  off  his  hat,  and  the  moon  shining  clearly  apoo  hit 
face,  revealed  the  countenance  of  Rafe.  His  &ee 
was  deadly  pale,  and  much  attenuated;  his  eye  gland 
with  a  fiendish  power, and  there  was  a  savage  exulli- 
lion  on  his  rigid  lip. 

*'  That  is  one  drop  in  the  cup  of  revenge,"  aid  he. 

''And  you  have  done  this  f** 

"  Listen  to  me,'*  said  he.  "  Along  this  padi,  and  m 
yonder  grounds,  I  walked  in  former  yean  with  Eiin- 
beth  Sidney ;  your  emotions  may  tell  yovi  whit  wii 
my  aflection.    She  went  to  London,  and  when  I  sgiiD 
met  her,  you  had  crossed  my  path,  and  fatally.    Iff 
suit  was  rejected ;  and  I  determined  that  your  iticcea 
should  be  your  ruin.     You  seized  upon  the  highwij 
one  whom  necessity  and  a  wounded  mind  had  led  IB 
that  life.    That  man  was  my  father.     The  inoeaut 
eflforts  of  his  son  had  at  length  procured  for  hiH  i 
foreign  post  of  credit  and  emolument,  in  which  he 
might  spend  Uia  declining  life,  and  the  night  on  whidi 
you  met  him  was  the  last  which  he  would  have  spent 
in  England.     Ho  was  a  felon  to  the  world ;  but  to  ne 
he  was  a  father.     I  knelt  by  his  lifeless  body  in  a 
convict's  cell,  and  I  swore  that  while  you  lived,  the 
Bole  purpose  of  my  life  should  be  revenge.    One  itep 
of  the  ladder  by  which  you  descend  to  the  lowest 
depth  of  misery  and  despair,  has  been  takeiL    Ki»^ 
now,  that  go  where  you  will,  mingle  in  acii(Mi»  or  re* 
pose  in  idleness,  my  hate  has  marked  you  for  iv 
own.     Sleeping  or  waking,  at  home  or  abroad,  mf 
eye  is  upon  you,  and  my  hand  about  yoo.     When  for- 
tune seems  to  smile,  und  |»eace  suggests  a  hope  th»* 
your  doom  has  been  conquered,  say  to  younetf.  'D©* 
t)l ruction  only  pauseti.'     When  the  thunderbolt  of  ruix* 
burets  over  your  head,  and  the  temi)cst  of  desolalioc^ 
wreaks  ibt  ruge  upon  your  happincfrs,  say  then,  'Thx* 
is  not  the  laat ;'  fur  there  nhall  be  another  and  another - 
My  vengeance  may  have  leaden  feet, but  it  will  hav^ 
handii  of  iron.*' 

lie  left  me;   and  1  remoined,  stunned,  upon  if:*^ 
spot. 

[To  be  coutinued.] 


RHYMES, 

BENT  TO  A    YOUNG    LADY   WITH  A  SMELLING  BOTTLE,  WHlCU  SUE  HAD   BOILEOWED  OF  THE   WRITtt* 


To  my  fair  friend.  Miss  Murray,  I  write  in  a  hurry, 
(And  haste  must  excuse  an  abundance  of  faults,) 

Requesting  the  freedom,  as  I  shall  not  need  'em, 
Of  ntuming  the  buttle  of  volatile  salts. 

Whan,  quite  sentimental,  you  sadly  are  bent,  all 
In  tears,  o*er  some  story  of  Cooper's  or  (call's, 

Tott'U  find  it  restoring— for  fainting  is  boring— 
So  pray  you  accept  of  the  volatile  salts. 


Nmjt,  do  not  je/use  il,  joa  dUines  taa^pm  it, 
/b  ev'hinga  Mgiud  with  ootinion  or  vndli. 


If  better  it  find  you,  oh  let  it  remind  yoo. 

Of  when  you  first  saw  these  same  volatile  aalli' 


That  night  when  you  met  me,  a  head -ache 
But  beauty  the  soul  over  sufl''ring  exalts— 

Ere  the  hour  of  forsaking,  my  head  had  ceas'd 
Bnt  my  htaH  needed,  lady,  the  volatile  aalts! 

I  pray  you  may  never  have  cause  to  endeavor 

T^>  cure  any  ill  *neath  the  heaven's  high  vaoUsip 
Bat  bad  I  the  power,  I  woald  give  at  tbi^  how. 


*"»• 
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A      RELAXATION. 


Hifte  thee,  DYmoh^and  briqg  with  thee 
JieeC  end  joomHu  JolHnr  1 

'  r  MM  rranAf,  aaa  vuttM  vihiy 

ttd  beeks,  and  wTHihed  auln, 

m  hutgm Hehb*  cheel 
And  h»?e  to 'ij well  iv'diBplc 
opert  thet  wrinkled  esM 
A«d  LMmhtor  holdii«  beth  Ue 


iSSut 


jmrtn. 


Boizeni  of  the  equilataral  city  of  Peon  have 
1  dietingoiehed  for  a  proficiency  io  the  fifac- 
inniDg.  U  it  from  the  influence  of  the  many 
who  crowd  aboat  the  State  Uouoe,  and  fill  the 

ftreeli  ?  Lawyen  are  a  word-loviof ,  quib- 
laae-twiBtiog  race,  and  have  ever  been  nolo- 
the  annali  of  good  living  and  good  humor. 
I  telb  of  one  who  wrote  his  poni  on  the 
hit  brief,  and  found  them  of  great  nee  in  a 
e.  Do  we  of  Penn  pun  bv  warrani  of  AUof' 
T  has  the  intersection  of  the  streets  any  con 
rith  the  interweaving  of  our  words  t  Can  the 
Y  of  bi-angles  of  brick  and  mortar  induct  a 
y  to  pun,  by  suggesting  a  doable  point  to  our 

Can  the  contiguity  of  the  two  river*  pro- 
iparous  flow  of  ideas  T  Can  the  unequalled 
the  atmosphero  have  an  hilarious  effect  dpon 
dsf  Can  habits  of  extensive  intercourse 
aorljf-colored  tinge  to  our  cooveraaiion  that 
es  in  punning  ?  It  is  likely,  for  wine  and  wai- 
ast  the  wit,  and  jokes  tell  best  after  the  celery 
r  the  Sillery.  At  one  time^  1  imagined  that 
roesB  of  the  Schuylkill  water  had  some  influ- 
our  wit,  but  1  have  since  been  convinced  that 
ne,  properly  administered,  produces  the  meet 
pons ;  1  have  not  yet  ascertained  the  rolative 
ibm  various  brands,  but  I  believe  that  a  few 
ilgftis  of  Biddie  put  a  man  into  better  spirits 

thing  else. 

d  or  two  in  defence  of  puns :  **  There  are  a 
len  so  loose  of  soul,'*  that  ihey  assune  a  dee> 
fHBioo  of  the  practice  of  punning,  generally 
they  are  unable  to  perpetrate  even  a  pigmy.  I 
id  men  of  some  repute  say,  **  I  never  conde- 
pnn !"  and  know  othera  who  eondemn  the 
y  as  a  low  kihit,  devoid  of  any  portioq  of 
ilau    Punning  waa  maali  in  vogue  among  the 

■nd  the  Romani  {  majiy  hundred  instances 
dfaced  in  soppcrt  of  the  antiquity  and  classi- 
iha  porsuiL 

ragard  to  the  daima  of  tho  pun  to  be  esti- 
I  wit,  I  would  obaanro  tint  we  most  fiiat 

wlial  wit  really  is. 

aow,  Iba  celebrated  divine,  in  hie  aemon 

teMd  idle  talkiflv,  has  eiMD|difiad  ihtilk 

tik  •  jtein  of  Omb  pum  w^t;  wmkia^  flit* 

f  jiiyMT  afbh  dmeomm  jtenld  cmnw  im 


^ 
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own  destructioa,  aa  the  fire-encircled  aoorpioD  is  mp- 
poeed  to  sting  itself  to  death.  But  a  perusal  of  tba 
doctor^  powerful  sermon  againet  wit,  as  Addiioo  aome* 
where  observes,  afibrds  the  highest  evidenMi  of  its 
utility  in  argument,  and  the  consequent  neoMiity  of 
its  cnltivatioD  by  all  men  of  mind.  Rati  wiMI  Af 
learned  divi^  who  was  himaelf  celebnMd  ftr  «1U 
says  against  wit— and  in  his  comprehensive  dafiiitioOt 
observe  how  doaely  the  nature  of  the  pun  is  deaerib* 
ed,  although  the  inanities  of  thia  wotkiitg-day  wodd 
deny  its  wittiness  or  grace. 

**  It  is  indeed  a  thing  so  veiaatile  and  multiAiM, 
appearing  in  so  many  shapes,  so  many  postura%  ao 
many  garbs,  so  variously  apprehended  by  aeveial  eyea 
and  judgments,  that  it  seemeth  no  less  hard  to  aettle  a 
clear  and  certain  notion  thereof^  than  to  make  a  por- 
trait of  Proteus,  or  to  define  the  figure  of  the  fleeting 
air.  Sometimes  it  lieth  in  pat  aUugUmM  to  a  knfimn 
Mtory,  or  in  seojoaaUe  applioaiion  of  a  trivial  »aymgp 
or  in  feigning  an  apposite  tale ;  cometimes  it  playtA 
in  word*  and  pknuet,  taking  advantage  from  the  oai- 
biguiltf  rf  their  Mass,  or  the  affinity  of  thtir  mmadi 
sometimes  it  is  wrapped  in  a  dress  of  humoroua  «• 
pression;  sometimes  it  lurketh  under  an  odd  eimUi' 
tude ;  sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly  question,  in  a 
smart  answer,  in  a  quirkiak  reason,  in  a  shrewd  inti- 
mation; in  cunningly,  diveningly,  or  cleverly  retort* 
ing  an  ol^iion ;  aometiBea  it  is  couched  in  a  bold 
scheme  of  speech,  in  a  tart  irony,  in  a  lusty  hyper-  j| 
pole,  in  a  startling  metaphor,  in  a  plautibie  rtcomcd" 
ing  qf  eoniradkliom,  or  in  octile  nonaente ;  sometimea 
a  scenical  repreeaniition  of  perrons  or  things,  a  coun- 
terfeit speech,  a  mimical  look  or  gesture,  paaseth  for 
it  Sometimaa  m^  aflSeeted  simplicity,  sometimea  a 
presumptnooi  HsiMm  ffi^eth  it  being.  Sometimes  it 
riseih  only  fVom  a  badty  Ultmg  vpon  what  i*  ttrange  : 
sometimes  from  a  etqfiif  wreatvug  qf  cbvioue  matter  to  Ike 
pwpoee.  Often  it  conaisteth  of  one  knows  not  what, 
and  springeth  up  one  can  hardly  tell  how.  lla  waya 
are  unaccountable  and  Inexplicable,  beiiv  tnawemUe 
to  the  numberlam  rovini*  of  ihnqr  and  windia0S  of 
language.** 

This  eitnct  is  aofllciently  convincing  that  pmrning 
is'*a  portkmof  the  realm  of  wit,"  and  the  gencial  pre- 
valence of  ili  QM  adiibiti  tba  «liiBatifiGiiSL\a\d^NaDL 
by  antbon  tr'te  in*  odUMkf.   TVua  von^  ^  ^^>^ 
spean  am  taaMMMiUii\  itaA  )Dm  tan4  v^  '^ow  %. 
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nvoTd  required  twisting,  if  it  could  be  turned  into 
any  sound  resembling  its  archetype.  The  pronunciation 
of  the  word  Rome  has  long  been  a  point  of  disiicn- 
tioD — lome  followers  of  tho  old  school  call  it  as  if  it 
"was  spelt  roam,  while  others,  imitators  of  John  Kemble, 
mince  it  into  room.  A  Shakspearian  once  cited  his 
fiivorite  author  to  prove  that  the  last  pronunciation 
waa  correct,  and  instanced  the  bard's  puns  of"  there's 
room  enough  in  Rome" — " The  honored  gods  keep 
Rome  in  safety,  and  the  chairs  of  justice,'* — "  Let  me 
have  room  with  Rome  to  curse  awhile."  These  in- 
stances seemed  conclusive;  but  the  antagonist,  advo- 
cating the  open  sound  of  the  great  city's  name,  also 
quoted  Shakspeare  in  his  behalf,  and  cited  Winches- 
ter's threat  from  Henry  the  Sixth — **  Rome  shall  reme- 
dy this."  with  Warwick's  punning  reply,"  Roam  thither 
then." 

But  Shakspeare  maket  all  his  characters,  whether 
kings  or  clowns,  tops  or  Bottoms,  warriors  or  carriers, 
pun  and  cross-pun,  till  occasionally  the  interest  of  the 
scene  is  marred,  and  we  ticken  somewhat  of  the  fiery 
word-play  that  characterises  the  dram. pert,  in  "the 
keen  encounter  of  their  wits."  Perpetual  punsters  ore 
always  annoying,  whether  on  or  ofl*  tlie  stage.  We 
cannot  always  be  quafling  champagne,  and  even  par- 
tridges will  pall  upon  the  palate,  as  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu discovered,  when  Louis  the  Thirteenth  compelled 
him  to  feed  for  several  days  upon  that  dish  alone,  for 
remoBstrating  with  the  profligate  monarch  upon  his 
infidelity  to  the  queen. 

"  He  who  would  make  a  pun  would  pick  a  pocket," 
ii  tho  stereotyped  dogma  fulminated  by  all  laugh- 
lynchers — the  cast-iron  damper  let  down  upon  a  funny 
fellow's  fire,  just  as  he  begins  to  bubble  and  lets  off  a 
little  steam.  And  the  obfuscated  donkies  impute  the 
origin  of  the  insult  to  Doctor  Johnwn — siultiloquenily 
maligning  the  ponderous  Sam.  In  Bozzy's  recorda, 
we  perceive  in  the  Doctor's  remarks  an  obvious  Ktrain- 
ing  after  wit — an  unceasing  attempt  at  smartneos, 
which  occasionally  produces  "a  good  tiling,"  but  sel- 
dom attains  the  eminence  of  a  pun.  I  vay,  peldom ; 
lor  the  leviathan  lexicographer  did  sometimns  succeed; 
'*  and  then,"  says  his  biographer,  "  he  wotild  look  round 
upon  the  company  with  an  air  of  conscious  supcrioriiy." 
No!  the  spiteful  adage  was  the  produce  of  John  Den- 
nis, the  vinegar-cruet  critic,  whose  morbid  tempera- 
ment rendered  him  unable  to  enjoy  life ;  his  crab-apple 
notions  kept  him  in  the  shade,  and  he  vented  his  spleen 
upon  the  happy  dogs  on  the  sunshiny  side  of  the  way. 
Pope,  Steele,  Addison,  Foote,  Gray,  and  all  tho  wits 
that  frequented  Button's  coflfee  house,  used  him  as 
their  butt;  annoyed  by  the  clack  of  the  clique,  and 
unable  to  antagonize  them  at  their  own  weapons,  he 
resorted  to  the  usual  malignancy  of  mean  mindn.  and 
fell  upon  them  with  abuse.  A  wit  will  never  be  with- 
oat  his  Dennis. 

John  Eemble  loved  a  pun,  and  shook  his  Roman 
ndea  with  cachinnations,  ^  not  loud  but  deep."  He 
made  one  once,  and  laughed  at  it,  extempore,  for  a 
month.  It  has  never  been  published,  and  ia  icarcely 
worth  writing,  but  it  will  serve  to  show  how  easily 
the  immortal  and  glorious  John  was  pleeied  by  his 


hooted  ofl*  the  stage  for  his  incapacity ;  he  enoonniend 
Kemble  afierwards,  and,  relating  the  &ct,  sappond 
that  he  should  never  make  an  actor.  **  Tea,  yei,  yoa 
will,"  said  John,  with  a  Coriolana  shrug,  "  and  bm 
what  you  have  told  me,  we  may  even  now  ciO  foa 
the  great  hitsed  Ryan  (histrion);"  and  then  John  Ken- 
ble  chuckled  greatly,  and  all  the  actors  laughed  sttks 
manager's  joke,  as  in  duty  bound. 

There  is  not  a  barber's  boy  in  Philadelphia  who 
would  not  have  made  a  better  pun.  I  once  heird  i 
farmer,  who  was  retailing  vegetaUea  from  the  tail  of 
his  wagon,  in  High  Street,  achieve  a  pun  of  Ar  saps* 
rior  merit.  "  Farmer,  have  you  any  flowenr*  sudi 
young  girl.  "  No,  ix> ;  I  don't  sell  flowen,  not  l^mai 
he,  rather  roughly.  "  Well,  don't  be  ao  proud,"  n* 
torted  the  girl.  "  Proud !"  said  the  farmer,  **  [  am  doI 
proud — I  grows  tatej^  and  things  in  a  quiet,  plu 
way — if  I  was  proud,  I  should  be  a  hmtghijf  adtmi, 
and  then  you  could  have  some  flowers."  The  mi 
never  could  have  uttered  this  joke,  if  he  had  tM  bea 
regular  in  his  attendance  at  Philadelpliia  market  fir 
some  yearn. 

1  am  intimate  with  a  round  dozen  of  jolly  coopi' 
nions — Philadelphians — 

**  Fellows  who  ne'er  can  ope  their  mmis, 
'  But  out  will  pop  a  brace  of  puns,' 


If 


that  is,  in  convenient  season,  for  the  beauty  of  a  poo 
depends  upon  its  fitness  in  every  sense  and  bearing-' 
and  I  would  not  barter  their  fellowship  for  an  intimacf 
with  the  twelve  Csssars,  were  it  pomible  to  leauaeiiif 
the  imperial  jury,  and  endue  them  again  with  the  taint 
of  mortality.    Before  the  reader  and  I  part  company* 
I  intend,  in  one  of  my  chapters,  to  exhibit  a  few  of 
the  puns  of  those  worthies,  requesting  him  to  bear  iff 
mind  that  jokes  which  excited  unbounded  mirth  at  tb0 
moment  of  delivery,  appear  flat  and  dull  upon  paper* 
Dugald  Stewart,  the  metaphysician,  remarks  that  "tb^ 
pleasure  afibrded  by  wit  is  founded  on  the  BorpriM  Q^ 
the  hearer  at  the  command  which  the  man  of  wit  ha^ 
acquired  over  a  pert  of  the  constitution  ao  little  solr' 
ject  to  the  will.    Hence  it  is  that  we  are 
with  a  bon  mot  which  occurs  in  com 
with  one  which  appears  in  print." 

There  is  a  game  frequently  used  by  the 
branches  of  society  as  a  means  of  winter-evening 
amusement,  called  "  What  are  my  thoaghta  likeT 
In  the  course  of  this  play,  many  excellent  pons  are 
occasionally  brought  forth.  The  leader  of  the  party 
thinks  of  something — a  noun — and,  keeping  his  notion 
to  himself,  inquires  of  his  right-hand  neighbor,  **  What 
are  my  thoughts  likef*  The  person  asked  most  im- 
mediately respond  aloud,  naming  any  thing  that  he 
pleases;  the  question  goes  round  the  compaiQr  till 
every  body  has  stated  some  subject  in  answer.  Tbi^ 
leader  then  tells  his  thoughts,  and  requirea  each  poi^ 
son  to  find  a  comparison  between  the  selected  obfeoC 
and  the  subject  of  the  answer  preriously  giTon.  Fw 
instance,  1  ask  a  party  what  my  thoaghti  tie  like,  wad 
am  answered  by  the  several  individnala  lo  ancCiafr 
dead  bodf— a  dancing 


awn  pnductioa.    An  actor  immed  Ryan  had  beeii\iBdik\MA  IswV   '^owYum  ^  % 
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militudM  to  be  embodied  in  one  word — and  that  is 
nir,  which  I  declare  to  be  the  object  of  my  thoughte, 
id  require  the  fint  speaker  to  give  a  reason  why  a 
lip  is  like  an  auction-rooni.  The  answer  is  obvi- 
ni — tales  are  requisite  to  both  of  them.  Dead  bodies 
squire  shroudt,  so  do  ships.  The  next  must  be  a 
ttle  farther  fetched — a  ship  is  liise  a  dancing  master, 
eeause  it  gives  baUs.  Sheets  are  the  connecting 
loints  between  shipa  and  beds.  Why  is  a  ship  like 
I  hen  fowl  ?  this  is  rather  pazzling,  I  confess,  but  we 
muit  stretch  a  point,  and  say  that  although  a  ship 
cannut  lay  one  egg,  she  can  lay  to,  and  abounds  in 
kaUh-uxiys. 

I  have  been  explicit,  but  not  tedious,  I  trust — hop- 
iog  that  this  game  may  be  seasonable  to  some  of  my 
yooDg  readers,  and  help  them  to  pass  more  than  one 
merry  evening.  Several  good  punning  conundrums 
nill  be  the  result  of  an  hour's  relaxation  this  way. 
loDce  heard  an  excellent  and  witty  answer  given  at 
this  game,  to  a  demand  why  a  soldier  was  like  a  grape 
Vine?  the  reply  was — because  he  is  listed  and  trained, 
hai  ten-drUs  and  shoots. 

JoBt  before  the  lineK>f*battle  ship  Pennsylvania  \efi 
her  moorings  opposite  the  navy  yard,  some  of  the  vi- 
siters observed  a  couple  of  sailors  under  the  guard  of 
t  marine  ibr  an  oflence  against  the  discipline  of  the 
service.  **  What  will  be  their  punishment  f "  inquired 
one  of  the  party.  *'  They  will  merely  be  placed  in 
iioDs,"  said  an  officer.  "  At  sea,  they  would  receive 
t  donn  lashes  each."  *'  I  am  glad,"  said  a  lady,  *•  that 
tbeir  poor  backs  will  not  be  lacerated,  and  I  dare  say 
that  they  rejoice  in  the  diflerence  of  punishment" 
**  No  doubt,**  said  the  gentleman,  *'  they  would  sooner 
be  ironed  than  mangled.** 

Jodge  Peten,  a  PhiUidelphian  and  a  punster,  has 
^  behind  him  a  countless  host  of  well-remembered 
pans.  Some  few  of  his  rarest  are  well  worth  record- 
ing. In  the  blace  of  their  brilliancy,  I  shall  retire; 
intending,  at  some  future  opportunity,  to  perpetrate 
Uotlwr  chapter  on  the  puns  of  Penn. 

A  gentleman  presenting  his  only  son  to  the  notice 
^*be  judge,  said,  **  He  is  my  all**  The  boy  was  a 
JqQ|,  thin,  whey-faced  stripling,  and  the  judge,  look- 
^  ii  his  froi,  aaid  to  the  father,  «<  Your  awl,  and  your 
^  IBQ^  I  ahoald  suppose,  but  I  cannot  call  him  a 
><''«««  ftUow 


»> 


When  on  the  District  Court  Bench,  he  observed  to 
Judge  Washington  that  one  of  the  witnesses  had  a 
vegeiahle  \icw\.  "How  so?"  was  the  inquiry.  "He 
has  carroty  hair,  reddish  cheeks,  a  iumup  nose,  and  a 
sage  look.** 

During  one  of  the  public  da3rs  connected  with  La 
Fayette's  reception,  the  judge  was  riding  in  an  open 
carriage  with  the  General,  who  regretted  that  he  should 
be  exposed  t>>  the  annoyance  arising  from  clouds  of 
flying  dust.  "  [  am  used  to  it,"  said  Peters,  **!  am  a 
judge,  and  have  had  dust  thrown  in  my  eyes  by  the 
lawycfs  for  many  years." 

When  practising  as  a  lawyer,  he  had  a  case  on  trial 
before  a  jud<;c  who  was  well  known  to  indulge  in  ex- 
traordinary (ierclictions  from  the  truth.  This  judge 
was  cvitlcntly  biassed  against  Peters*  case,  and  while 
the  jury  wero  absent,  and  considering  tlieir  verdict, 
he  wiihed  to  postpone  the  cause,  pleading  illness  as 
an  excuse,  and  declared  that  he  was  unable  to  at  on 
the  beach.  Peters  saw  his  mancsuvre,  and  said,  "  If 
your  worship  cannot  sit,  toe  know  that  you  can  Zie,  and 
therefore  you  can  receive  the  verdict  in  a  recumbeot 
posture." 

He  was  appointed  member  of  a  building  committee 
connected  with  the  affiurs  of  a  new  church.  A  wine 
merchant  had  made  an  excellent  offer  for  the  use  of 
the  vaults  of  the  building,  intending  to  use  them  aa 
the  place  of  deposiie  for  some  of  his  immense  stock. 
The  liberal  party  were  for  accepting  his  offer,  but  the 
strict  church-goers  thought  the  aflair  was  something 
of  a  desecration,  and  wished  to  decline  it.  Peters 
sided  with  ilie  latter  party,  and  when  hi^ surprised 
friends  demanded  his  reasons,  **  I  have  always  thought 
it  wrong,"  said  he,  "  to  allow  any  preaching  over  good 
toioe." 

He  attended  the  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Society,  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  1828 ;  and  when 
about  to  retire,  he  was  assisted  towards  the  door  of  the 
room  by  one  of  the  colored  waiters  on  his  left  and  a 
gentleman,  a  member  of  the  Society,  supported  hia 
tottering  steps  upon  the  right.  The  Jodge  turned  round 
to  say  farewell  to  his  old  acquaintances,  and  looking 
at  his  supporters,  said — "  My  friends,  1  take  leave  of 
you  in  black  and  white**  This  was  his  last  pun  in 
public,  for  he  died  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding 
month.  B. 


JANUARY. 


^WD  Janvary  cornea  in  Winter's  car, 
lUck  hnng  with  icicles— its  heavy  wheela 
Cumbered  with  clogging  anow,  whidi  cracks  and 

peals 
TiA  te  ImmI  motion  <Hr  concaauve  jar 
Itiart  fand  Ud  rati,  or  hewn  trees  baried  fiur 
IbllM  kMtNl  «Ut0ii«B  whieh  mwhiU  oooeatb 


That  well-fed  and  wine-reeling  wassailer— 

With  all  his  feasts  and  fires,  feels  cold  and  ahiTMi, 
And  the  red  ronnel  of  his  indolent  blood 
Creeps  dow  and  curdled  as  a  northern  flood. 
And  lakea  and  winter-rills,  impetuous  rivers 
And  headkag  eataracli,  iia  m  «\«&»a  \w<Qxi\« 
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NATURAL  HISTORY  OP  TEXAS. 


Wb  have  been  forpriied,  while  oonvening  about 
the  aflain  of  Texas,  to  find  that  lew  penom,  even 
among  the  beat  informed,  entertained  a  correct  know- 
ledge ^if  the  properties  of  thii  interesting  coontry,  or 
were  more  than  partially  acquainted  with  the  particu- 
lars of  its  natural  or  political  history;  and  yet,  from  its 
oontiguityto  the  United  States  of  America,  Texas  has 
received  a  larger  share  of  our  attention  thnn  any  other 
province  of  the  Mexican  Republic  The  great  change 
that  has  hitely  taken  place  in  its  political  institutions, 
and  the  immense  tide  of  emigration  that  is  daily  flow- 
ing from  every  part  of  the  Union  to  the  banks  of  the 
Bnaa^  the  Sabine,  and  the  Colorado,  has  given  the 
AmerieaDB  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Texians, 
and  enated  an  anxiety  to  be  familiar  with  every  illus* 
Intive  particular.  We  have  therefore  collected,  fhxB 
a  variety  of  sonrces,  a  body  of  facts  descriptive  of  the 
natnnd  history  of  Texas,  and  beg  to  assure  the  reader 
Aat  the  strictest  relianee  may  be  placed  upon  their 
aatbenticity. 

The  extreme  length  of  Texas  is  from  one  thoasand 
to  twelve  hundred  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  three 
hofidrad  and  fifly  miles;  it  is,  therefore,  a  country  aboat 
a  third  or  perhaps  a  half  larger  than  the  island  of 
Great  Britain.  Its  extent  of  sen  coast  along  the 
north  and  north-west  shore  of  the  Gulf,  is  about  three 
hundred  miles.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
its  character  is  the  number  of  rivers,  great  and  small, 
which  flow  through  it  into  the  Gulf,  and  aflbrd  the 
Bieans  of  extensive  inland  traflSc  by  water.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Braxoe,  Colorado,  Trinidad, 
Goadulope,  Sabine,  San  Antonio,  Rio  de  las  Nueces, 
and  Naches.  The  name  of  the  Brazos  (in  the  Spanish 
language.  El  Braaos  de  Dioa— the  arm  of  God)  is  figu- 
latively  significant  of  its  character;  it  being  placid  and 
beneficent  in  repoae — ^mighty  and  terrible  in  wrath. 
It  aflbrds  the  means  of  steamboat  navigation  for  some 
hundreds  of  miles  into  the  upper  part  of  the  province. 
As  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  other  rivers,  the  Braaos 
empties  itself  into  a  large  salt  lake,  or  inlet  of  the  sea, 
around  which,  to  a  vast  extent,  the  land  is  charged 
with  mineral  salt,  which  may  be  gathered  in  abund- 
ance during  the  dry  seasons.  The  river  Trinidad, 
lying  east  from  the  Brazos,  falls  into  a  large  salt-water 
lake  or  bay,  called  Galveston  Bay,  by  which  a  good 
deal  of  commerce  has  hitherto  been  carried  on  with 
the  upper  country.  The  Nueces  river  bounds  Texas 
on  the  west,  separating  it  from  the  province  of  Coa- 
hnila.  In  Texas,  the  number  of  what  are  called  se- 
Mud  and  third  rate  rivers  is  considerable,  and  among 
tiiese  we  find  the  San  Jacinta,  which  is  navigable  for 
thirty-five  miles  6om  Galveston  Bay-^4he  Navidad, 
a  hundred  milea  in  length,  and  also  navigabla  for  a 
part  of  Uacooiaa—Buflalo  Bayou;  and  ioiia  olban  of 


great  advantages  which  Texas  dtfives  from  in  rivn 
and  its  local  position.    In  an  inland  direction,  ito  tm- 
mcrce  may  be  extended  many  hundreds  of  milei,  iiiD 
the  United  States  on  the  one  side,  and  the  BIsxica 
States  on  the  other.    The  intercoofse  along  tho  dnsi 
of  the  Gulf  is  easy  and  safe.    A  day  or  two's  ssil  niU 
take  you  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  thcnn 
you  may  penetrate  by  water  as  far  as  Canada.   At  n 
additional  day  or  two's  sail  from  the  Gulf,  yon  hm 
Vera  Cruz,  Havanna,  and  other  West  Indian  aaikslk 
Nature  would  thus  appear  to  have  been  prodigal  ia 
her  favors  to  this  finely  situated  territory,  whidi  aaf 
one  day  be  the  centre  of  a  prodigioua  intanal  sad 
external  commerce. 

All  descriptions  of  the  country  coincide  in  sliUiac 
ita  lower  regions  to  be  little  else  than  a  aeries  of  es- 
tensive  flat  plains  or  prairies,  spread  out  aa  ftr  as  ikm 
eye  can  reach,  and  here  and  there  imctapaiaid  wiA 
what  is  called  a  rolling  country.    The  g 
tion  of  the  land  forms  an  immenm  inclined  plaaa^ 
apex  of  which  is  the  high  land  south  of  the  Rod  £i  var. 
From  this  summit,  which  is  by  no  meani  hi^  ik»0 
inclination  is  towards  the  south-east,  and  saipriaaclj 
uniform.     The  surface  is  beautifully  "~i«i«t*^  H 
within  about  sixty  or  seventy  miles  of  the 


itJ>ecomes  level.    The  whole  tract  is,  vrithoot 
tion,  free  from  marsh  or  lakes,  even  down  to  tha  i 


which  skirt  the  coast  A  geologist,  on  looking  at  lli^ 
country,  and  examining  its  soil,  would  at  onee  fV 
nounce  the  level  region  to  be  alluvial ;  a  mere  imBp*^ 
tion  of  particles  of  earth  washed  down  by  tho 
from  the  great  centml  districts  of  North  Amerie^ 

The  appearance  of  the  prairie  lands  is  thus 
by  the  author  of  the  Visit  to  Texas  . — **  I  wao  veit 
much  struck  with  the  uniformity  of  the  oarftoe  in  ^* 
prairie,  which  I  had  often  beard  of  ao  partieulail3r« 
but  never  observed  before.  I  bad  now  nin  a  nile  ^ 
more  over  it,  without  meeting  a  single  imgularity  cr 
obstacle,  a  stone,  a  pebble,  a  bush,  or  erco  a  dteu^ 
Scarcely  a  blade  of  grass  seemed  to  rise  above  ei^ 
inches  in  height  And  thus  this  extenrive  pliil>* 
neglected  by  man,  and  tended  only  by  the  hand  ^ 
nature,  presented  a  surface  as  level  as  the  moat 
fully  rolled  garden-walk,  and  was  covered  with  a 
of  green  as  uniform  as  a  smooth  shaven  lawn,  or  ^ 
vast  sheet  of  velvet  And  this  scene  was  not  cuuflug^ 
to  a  small  vale  or  meadow,  or  bounded  by  a  range  ^^ 
neighboring  hills,  but  stretched  oflf  to  a  vast 
on  almost  every  side,  on  the  one  hand  aae 
melt  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  other  to  i 
the  horizon.  There  was  nothing  elevated  or 
or  wild,  to*oontrast  with  the  flat  surftoe  of  green ; 
afler  a  few  moments  spent  in  contomplatiiv  Iha 
finding  it  varied  only  by  the  diHanC  gtutao 
wwa  aaan  toward!  the  north,  tha  BiBd  fimia  a  Uil  i^ 


;4  jAylo  fliooo  at  tfao  map  ia  BofBclattt  Id  Aniw  te\wi^^ 
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wbere  Ihere  it  m  Utile  in  give  ibcm  eieroue,    Sueb 

ware  Mine  of  my  fcelinpal  ihe  finlaighl  ori  prairie." 

The  (Biae  nriler  in  invdling  Dvat  GalveibHi  Bay, 

nOMrlu — "  W*  hwl  iinerwitiOi  In  pan  ever  UHillier 

taaulifnl  prairie  region,  wberv  oureyemcro  rerre«lic4 

nriih  the  liuuriinr  iccne  pmonrcd  oil  every  tiJe.  Tiip 

(na  mu  nearly  up  lu  llis  ha[«B'  bnen,  nnil  w  ihick 

ud  (tccn.  thai  ii  enliialy  CDncialed  every  ince  ul 

tlw  Unk  tnrrace  Ibmied  by  Ihe  burning  i>r  iho  <Iry 

ptantolcw  weeka  ptoceduig.  onil  wbidi  wai  io  aoine 

ipol*  diaceniible  wfasn  wo  inned  iliia  way  bef'ire.  In 

•ma  idafB  I  ulw-rved  pnlchei  covemi  wiib  wnailive 

(boM  and  in  uiben  Ikinsni  nets  blonming  in  greal 

maty.  Mliiic  ne  were  matly  ibe  only  living  ulijrcia 

Kbanen.     Weuw  occnuiaDally  Ibe  fine  ca tile  be- 

Ittfiry  10  Ihe  Ikntu.  nuit;ing  oier  ihciir  piieniivB 

MMIii  but  in  Ihe  wide  inldrvali  helwcen  Iheni.  we 

Mm  Guind  my  ihing  but  Iha  birdi  poueMed  of 

niiul  lUe.     Tbe  ciIiIb  had  already  begun  to  ihow 

Aa  (fliwH  of  IbcJi  improvpil  paiinrage,  anil  were  re- 

Mihhly  rel.  (leek,  and  rigoruiii,  rangir^  lolally  un- 

iMniHd   over    rtgioni    iitimeniely   diiproperlianed 

(fen  tD  their  gren)  nniaberf,  and  giaiing   lo  ihcir 

htaiu'  toalanl  on  herbigo  nhich  giow  lenfbld  Iniler 

Uian  Slay  conid  cunnime  il.  Wiih  my  packet  compois 

b  iinel  ta,  we  now  aet  off  Bcr»  Ihe  prairiei.  ptiv 

tHding  nmewhnl  careleuly  over  the  vardint  an 

IniDillBi  lawn  thai  epread  beforB  ni,  in  mine  plan 

ViUeilly  ID  Ihe  huriion.     What  acrea.  whKl  mile 

■tUlMgnn  Biusre  of  iljo  mnal  fertila  land  wero  no' 

tt  ^|h  wiihout  a  humHn  inhahiiaot!    And  how  eu 

mU  it  be  for  ■  tirangei  ta  become  bewildered  i 

'  tntlliof  over  Ihetn  i     There  waa  nal  a  toad  Id  t 

MMd.  BDI  even  Iha  ■ligliiui  nppeimnco  of  a  palb?i 

tfai/Bgle  fuolKlep.     If  any  piuaenger  hiil  laketi  ihi 

*«»•  btlbi*  thia  leawn.  iho  nut  herbage  hnd  ei 

My  oblilera'ed  every  evidence  of  il.    An  unhruken 

■D&M  of  gnw,  inlermingled  here  and  there  with 

^•UtUal  flower),  eitended  on  every  aide  of  ui  t 

(TMIdiniKo     in  sjtne  placei  hounded  by  a  dial 

pov*  Br  nngc  of  Ireea,  and  in  olhara  stretched   fai 

^■■"Wa  poiiiu  and  ialanda  of  woodland,  till  lott  in 

Ikt  lUcknin  gf  the  air.     Theac,  however,  were  oHen 

<te  tU  Rpm  the  view  by  Ihe  Ihickoeaa  of  the  vapor, 

<4iA>nil«aa  nothing  lo  vary  the  aoene,  more  than 

''iMd  in  Iha  midit  of  the  ocean. 

IM  never  b«m  ai  all  p»|nred  Ibr  the  indeacrib- 

*t<i  bnnty  of  fl  TeiBa  prairie  si  ibia  leaaon  of  the 

I   now  could  not  avoid  admiring,  even 

impleatant   ciroomaloocea.      The    wild- 

ra  had  greatly  multiplied,  h>  iliai  ihey  were  often 

id  Bioanil  ua  in  the  uimoai  pivfiuion.  ond  it 

t  ^laifill  variety,     Sume  of  llKBe  which  aie  mmi 

n  garden*  wore  here  in  full 

i  fWftclion.  lalormingled  with  many  which  I  had 

■  belure  aeen.  of  different   fonua  and  colon. 

Id  dcapair  of  giving  my  reader  any  adcquale  i 

vthich  were  Ihua  lo  richly  adnrned. 

h  we  olten  paaied  for   icrea  in   all 

I    hteahing  for  uuneltea  iheoaIy|Bth  percopiible  on  the 

abole  prairie.     Amang  the  Oowera  were  the  largcti 

with  others  ihe 

w  diOertDt 


ipetiea  about  aii  inchea  in  diameter.  preaentiDg  oon- 
leotric  luDeiofthe  brightcal  yellow,  red,  aud  blue. in 
itriking  contraati.  In  more  than  one  inalonco,  tkCM 
fielda  of  Uower*  wer>  not  oidy  ■>  gay  and  lolDtiuit 
•eem  like  a  vaal  garden  richly  atocked  with  lit* 
planta,  end  abandoned  to  a  congenial  soil,  but 
aiva  almost  beyond  ItnutaiioD ;  fur  it  wu  aoM- 
dillicultlii  diacaver  ivhetlier  they  itupped  ahail 
I  horiiun.  Il  waa  aiugiilar  uImi  iIibI  paLchea  were 
aud  there  ovrnprend  by  raiDioau,  which,  aaoni 
honea  pB«ed  ihroiigh  them.diew  up  their  leavea  and 
dropped  their  bfonchea  whenever  they  were  bruihed 
by  their  f^etj  Ihua  making  s  wilhered  trace  on  tho 
lurfacft  which  wai  but  gradually  oblilaiated  as  thaaa 
timid  pUnli  regained  their  courage,  railed  their  ilemi 
■gain,  and  ei|>anded  their  withered  leavea.  Tho 
i  whnte  aenaitiveneaa  had  thus  been  overcome, 
rendered  dittitiguiihable  lu  Ihe  eye  from  otheia. 
by  the  eipuaiire  Ibey  made  of  Ibe  lower  aide  of  their 
leavea  when  they  folded  them  up:  that  aide  being  of  a 
much  lighter  hue  than  Ihe  upper.  There  waa  ■  jAe- 
nomenun  connecled  with  Ihie  airiking  appeannce, 
which  I  waa  at  the  time  unable  to  sccoimt  Ibr,  end 
could  hardly  credit:  that  waa.  the  ahrinking  gf  tho 
elicale  planu  a  Utile  in  advance  of  ua.  before  ne  had 
uite  reached  them.  A  friend  who  had  witneaaed  the 
nme  thing,  accounted  for  11  hy  auppueing  that  they 
ei'eived  a  aliock  through  tho  long  hnriiuntal  nou 
vhich  conDocI  tbem  together- 
Through  iheae  vaat  and  iplendid  regiona  couraed 
eccaaionally  a  few  deer.  We  aaw  acvenJ  herda  of 
■ii  ot  eight  through  the  day.  and  «ime  much  larger. 
Moat  of  them  were  accumpanied  by  lawoa,  amuollw 
reil.  and  beautifully  apoited,  aa  innoconl  and  fria^  H 
yuung  braba.  and  like  ihcm  keeping  ckae  to  Ibut 
dama  wherever  they  went.  We  found  in  thii  caaa.  w 
in  otben.  thai  wo  might  •omeliitira  approach  preajr 


Ihey  would  acent  iia  a  con 
leeward,  and  bound  far  a 
araall  d 


dvrahle  d 


1  of  wild  muetanga  aa  v< 


vellitd  o 


which  holfoyed  greelur  iniercai  or  curioaily  towatda 
iia.  They  would  atari  off  at  their  alow  gallop  wilU 
Ibeir  lung  msnea  and  UiU  Hying,  while  iheir  thick 
fellucka  and  Ibretopa  gave  them  a  wihl  utilaWred  IK 
peeti  and  aweepmg  off  in  a  acnicircle  la  ihe  lighter 
left,  acour  over  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  of  the  praiiia, 
and  then  stop  to  survey  Ua  until  we  again  approached 
iliem.  Alier  repealing  Ihia  monoiuvre  aevenil  limoi, 
they  generally  changed  their  course  and  diaappeared- 
Tlieie  little  hone*.  IhOngA  not  ill  formed,  ate  deali- 
tule  of  the  peculiar  beauty  and  elegance  which  are 
atliibuied  10  ceilain  wild  apeciBs  of  larger  aiie.  They 


d  will  d{ 


J  valuable  to 


long  prove  eo. 
These  regions  preteni  no  obaiacle  to  the  IraveUar 
in  any  direction,  except  where  they  are  croaMd  by 
ilreamBi  then  uil  is  also  generally  ricb.oltd  often  cf 
almosl  incalcalable  ferlility,  No  foreita  are  to  be 
cleared  away ;  and  yet,  in  many  placea.  Ihere  ia  suffi- 
cient wood  for  the  limited  nece«iliBB  crealod  bf  iha 
climate.  How  many  aUtaoWima  4w»  *i»  a^lei^ii 
cunniiy  appear  a»  6ia\  «^\  Vi  Q&t  to  *  •■ 
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our  cold  and  northern  atatet !  No  focky  and  barren 
ledges  to  lie  wasto  fur  ever,  no  iteep  acdivitiea  to  be 
tilled  or  to  be  climbed  over ;  no  provision  to  be  made 
for  the  housing  of  cattle ;  no  raising,  cutting,  curing, 
removing,  stowing,  or  feeding  out  of  winter  fodder ; 
not  oven  the  construction  of  hay  itacks,  much  less  the 
erection  of  bams  or  stables  for  cropa  and  stock.  IIow 
difTicult  it  is  to  a  northerner  lo  bear  in  mind  the  reality, 
that  all  these  great  features  of  soil,  climate,  and  rural 
life  in  his  own  country,  are  here  to  be  dispensed  with! 
Ue  naturally  inquires,  *  What  then  can  remain  for  the 
industrious  man  to  do?'  The  whole  botincss  of  raising 
cattle  is  of  course  reduced,  as  it  was  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  to  the  simple  operation  of  letting  them  take 
care  of  themselves,  eat,  drink,  and  fatten  on  the  rich 
pastures  and  under  the  genial  climate,  until  the  owner 
chooses  to  claim  tribuieof  their  flesh,  hide,  and  horns." 

The  rolling  lands  of  Texas  are  described  as  not  loss 
beautiful  than  the  level  prairies,  with  their  flowers 
and  islands,  or  groups  of  trees.  The  author  of  the 
History  of  Texas,  D.  B.  Edward,  rises  into  enthusiasm 
in  describing  his  sensations  on  first  beholding  the  un- 
dalating  plains  between  the  Red  River,  (a  boundary 
with  the  United  States  on  the  north)  and  the  Trinidad. 
**  Now,  reader,  your  relaler  is  lost  for  words  to  describe 
the  landscape  aUei  crossing  the  river  Trinidad ;  as  no 
language  can  convey  to  the  mind  any  thing  adequate 
to  the  emotions  felt  by  the  visitor,  in  a&ccriding  this 
vast  irregularly  regular  slope  of  immense  undulated 
plains,  which  expand  beforo  the  eye  in  graceful  rolls, 
aflbrding  from  the  summits  of  iheir  gentle  swells  a 
boundless  prospect  of  verdure — blending  in  the  dis- 
tance, to  the  utmost  extent  of  vision,  with  the  blue 
of  the  horiz«)n.  Few  spectacles  surpass  it  in  bcnuty 
and  magnificence.  The  boundless  expanse  and  pro- 
found repose  of  these  immense  plains,  excite  emotions 
of  sublimity  akin  to  thoso  which  arise  from  a  contem- 
plation of  the  ocean,  in  its  display  of  undulatory  move- 
ment!. Tea,  a  more  grand  and  stupendous  silence 
even  broods  over  these  regions,  where  oAcn  neither 
sound  nor  sight,  foreign  to  the  scene,  disturbs  the  con- 
templation of  the  passing  traveller. 

These  rolling  prairies  arm  generally  divided  by  a 
broad  declivous  vale,  through  which  meanders,  in 
sweeping  carves,  one  of  those  brooks,  creeks,  or 
branches,  which  enter  the  Trinidad  or  Brazos,  or  Colo- 
rado; on  which,  as  they  approach  these  rivers,  there 
is  more  or  less  of  timber,  relieving  the  eye,  in  unison 
wirii  those  fine  airy  groves  of  every  shape,  with  which 
the  prairie  mounds  are  studded.  These  rows  of  tim- 
ber and  picturesque  groves  are  called  islands,  from  the 
striking  resemblance  they  present  to  small  tracts  of 
land  surrounded  by  water.  Nothing  can  be  more 
natural  than  the  comparison,  as  the  praires  oflen  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  a  lake  both  in  surface  and 
color ;  and  in  the  remoter  parts,  the  hue  melts  into  that 
of  distant  water.  And  it  requires  no  very  great  eflbri 
of  the  imagination,  especially  in  certain  states  of  the 
weathar,  and  changes  of  the  light,  to  fancy  that  such 
is  the  reality  of  the  scene.  Yea,  so  mach  has  nature 
contributed  to  the  illusory  appearance  of  these  groves, 
that  lliey  often  present  all  the  beauty  of  art ;  for  the 
tnm  m  ofnmtfy  agmd  nie,  and  grow  omc  tot^^hn. 


without  underwood,  and  present  outlines  perfectly 
well  defined,  and  often  surprisingly  regular,  sone  ap* 
pearing  to  furra  exact  circles  or  ovals,  while  oihenars 
nearly  square  or  oblong,  with  scarcely  a  single  ins 
projecting  beyond  ;  so  that  it  is  found  difficult  to  divwt 
oneVsclf  of  the  impression  that  much  of  the  land  had 
been  lately  cleared,  and  these  were  the  remains  of  ihi 
forest.  Taking  this  interesting  part  of  the  proviaei 
in  all  its  bearings,  I  doubt  whether  another  coald  Is 
found  like  it  on  the  continent — from  its  one  mile  m- 
cirrled  prairie,  to  those  of  twenty  miles  in  extenL" 

Extensive  vallies  of  alluvial  soil  are  found  amoBi 
the  mountain  ranges  in  the  upper  couatry,  particalidf 
upon  the  water-courses ;  and  the  scenery  in  these  bSjr 
districts  is  at  once  wild,  sublime,  and  beautifoL  Tbif 
are  also  considered  to  be  the  most  healthful  and  fm 
from  the  numerous  insects  which  plague  the  lomr 
regions  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  year. 

The  various  natural  productions  of  Texas  ofooom 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  soil.    Tin 
climate  of  Texas  is  completely  tropical  in  charsetH; 
but  greatly  mitigated  by  the  absence  of  swanqis  wd 
thick  matted  woods,  which  render  some  hot  eooolM 
intolerable  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year.   Tki 
dryness  and  openness  of  the  lands  give  parity  to  di 
atmosphere,  and  cause  breezy  draughts  of  windfioa 
the  sea,  which  temper  the  heats.     When  the  breeM 
cease,  which  they  do  every  aficrnoon,  the  air  beooM 
hot  and  close,  and  consequently  produces  excecdio| 
languor.    The  general  average  temperature  is  stiied 
to   be   from   sevcnty-tlirce   to   eighty-three  degrm 
hut  it  is  oOen  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  thiNk 
So   powerful    nml    continued    a    heat,   acting  OD  i 
soil  unsurpassed  in  richnes!«,  naturally  produces  tbi 
most  luxuriant  vegetation.     The  gram  grows  so  highi 
and  thick,  and  so  rapidly,  after  being  cropped,  that  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  keep  it  down  by  placing  anynoB' 
ber  of  cattle  upon  it.    The  number  of  wild  flowsiii 
roots,  and  shrubs,  is  very  considerable.     Anioi^  ibft 
flowers,  we  And  roses  of  different  varieties;  the  hkf 
flower,  the  wild  pink,  the  red  and  yellow  lilies,  tbi 
jessomine,  cowslip,  golden  rod,  heart's-ease,  hollyhocki 
among  the  roots,  the  angelica,  the  sar8aparilIa.giDseog> 
beorice, mandrake,  wild  potato, groundnut, anakeroot* 
wild  {larsnip,  onion,  garlic,  white  and  black  helleboiei 
shrubs,  several  kinds  of  tea  plants,  and  indigo;  also 
the  nopal  or  prickly- pear.  This  is  the  vegetable  whi^ 
is  fed  on  by  the  insect  which  yields  the  cochineal  dy9« 
and  here  it  grows  to  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet- 
This  plant  produces  an  immense  quantity  of  fruit,  anf 
furnishes  food  for  vast  herds  nf  cattle  and  wild  horses. 
The  fruit  is  nutritious  and  choice,  and  on  oneoccasioa 
it  saved  a  whole  army  from  famine.     It  is  found  in 
inexhaustible  abundance. 

The  woods  of  Texas  are  very  scattered,  and  are 
remarkable  for  growing  in  patches  and  stripes  of  indi- 
vidual kinds.  The  Iive^)ak  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
roost  valuable  trees.  It  grows  to  an  enormous  sin, 
some  trees  measuring  sixteen  feet  in  circumferenoe. 
and  keeping  this  size  more  than  thirty  feet  flrom  tlie 
ground,  before  they  spread  ont  their  eiKiraioai  branchae. 
Laifer  trees  than  this,  however,  are  not  uncommon  ; 
L  MBA  qC  ilMaaiiiMsariiig  even  t«fan^f*ont  fieat  in  €^ 
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comference.  Beiidei  the  live<4)ak.  there  are  the  white- 
oak,  the  red-oak,  the  fir  and  pine,  the  hirkory,  the 
walnut,  the  ath,  the  elm,  the  cypress,  tlio  linden,  the 
bemlock,  the  yellow  pine,  the  spruce  pine,  the  locust. 
the  moskit,  the  cotton- wood,  the  wild  cherry,  (ho  pecan. 
tlie  aycamore,  the  hackberry,  the  mulberry,  and  the 
button  wood,  besides  many  other  kinds  which  might  be 
nentjoned ;  also,  smaller  trees  or  shrubs,  as  the  laurel, 
the  lamac,  the  juniper,  the  sassafras,  the  willow,  the 
1ai;ge  elder,  the  dwarf  elder,  the  poisonous  elder,  the 
ttnb  oak,  the    winter-green,  the  witch  hazel,  the 
nyrtle  wax-tree,  the  wild  plum,  the  prickly  ash,  the 
■bin-wood,  the  spoon-wood,  the  moose-wood,  the  fever- 
biBb,  the  I'weet  fern,  the  raspberry,  the  whortleberry, 
the  Uackbeny,  the  cranberry,  and  the  choakberry. 

Canef  or  reeds  grow  to  a   large  extent  near  the 

■iigim  of  rivers  in  Texas.  Tracts  of  this  remarkable 

pbat  are  called  cane-brakes,  and  these  are  so  singular 

in  appearance  that  we  shall  quote  a  description  of  them. 

*The  main  cane-brakes  of  the  province  are  between 

the  Braaoe  end  the  Cotoiado,  on  what  is  tanned  Cany 

Cieek,  or  Bayou,  which  never  overflows,  and  where 

tfit  cana-brakca  are  from  four  to  twelve  miles  in 

Imdth.  with  bot  few  trees  to  be  seen  among  them 

dtroqgh  dM  whole  length  of  this  creek,  seventy  miles. 

Tbatt  enm,  or  reeds,  are  known  in  the  Northern 

'flknetas  fishing-rods,  where  they  often  sell  at  a  high 

|ries.    To  poM  through  one  of  these  cane-brakes,  by 

iMof  those  narrow  paths  commenced  while  they  were 

youig,aDd  which  is  kept  open  through  the  year,  by 

tiisftcqaent  passing  and  repassing  of  men  on  horses. 

^    iia novelty  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  any  country  but 

_  V   jbt  of  the  lower  Texas.  '  Consider  yourself  entering 

"^    Ml  of  these  singular  avenues,  arched  overhead,  and 

iri&  the  view  of  the  sky  shut  out,  for  the  space  of  a 

ails  or  to,  with  an  impenetrable  wall  of  reeds  on 

Mh  ode  of  yon,  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet  or  more, 

■  ■  ^',.      lad  those  reeds  ao  slender,  that,  having  no  support 

..     dincdy over  the  path,  they  must  droop  a  little  inward ; 

^  J,    ui  to  nett  and  intermingle  their  tops  as  to  form  a 

canplole  evergreen  bower.    The  sight  of  a  large  tract 

^^      vvtred  with  10  rank  a  growth,  of  an  annual  plant, 

j-jk       ^'^'^  i^***  ^  inch  a  height,  decays,  and  is  renewed 

fs^j^       **lfy  twalveHionth,  aflurds  a  striking  impression  of  the 

^MtiU^ortbeaoil." 

The  finits  of  Texas  are  the  ^rape,  mulberry,  apple, 

I'^ttm,  sherry,  sweol  gum,  peach,  butter-nut,  walnut, 

^*^*BQt,  pecan-nut,  and  many  others.    The  grarcs, 

^''       ^^  variety  and  delicacy,  rival  those  of  Italy  and  Pur- 

f       ^^^tUt  tmd  might  be  rendered  equally  odvantageous  in 

^^wneroa.    "There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt,  (says 

^H^r  aothority,)  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 

^^rt  will  be  vineyards  in  Texas  equal  to  any  in 

^%itxorland,  France,  or  Italy,  for  the  quality  of  their 

^iaes  and  fruits.    Those  products  of  industry  will 

^^^daad  ba  as  easily  attainable  by  the  inhabitants,  and 

^ibobC  as  cheap,  as  the  honey,  which  is  at  present,  and 

^fll  ooDthnie  to  be  collected  by  the  busy  bee  from 

of  flowari,  and  by  them  deposited  in  the  bo- 

o€mw9irf  hollow  tree;  so  that  cutting  down  (for 

is  vfiy  liiUa  ssarehing  required)  is  all  that  is 

to  pnenra  thai  delicate  and  luscious 

*-    TiM»«talkMobcuiMdisiiol<»i/?aJiMUo 
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to  the  farmer,  by  hardening  his  beeve  tallow  candles, 
but  as  an  article  of  commerce  it  commands  a  high 
price.    It  often  happens,  therefore,  that  the  bee-hunt- 
ers, at  a  distance  from  habitations,  will  throw  away 
the  honey  and  save  only  the  wax.     In  addition  to  all 
these  rewardsofindnstry,  through  the  insiniraentaliiy 
»f  wood,  there  is  aaother,  whirh  has  of  late  years 
drawn  the  attention  of  a  number  of  American  agri- 
culturalists; to  wit,  the  culture  of  tho  mulberry,  a 
tree  to  be  found  very  plentiful  in  Texas,  and  by  means 
of  which  silk-worms  might  bo  reared  to  any  extent'* 
The  abundance  of  natural  nuts  is  another  feature  in 
the  productiveness  of  the  country.    ** Pecannut  ga- 
thering is,  and  will  continue  as  long  as  people  conti- 
nue to  live  in  sea-coast  cities,  a  source  of  no  ordinary 
emolument  to  the  Texas  farmer — if  not  every  year» 
at  least  every  second  year,  as  they  full  then  from  the 
trees  by  handfuls,and  are  in  general  of  a  very  superior 
quality  indeed.    These  command  a  constant  market, 
not  only  in  sea-ports  of  the  eastern  and  western  coasts, 
but  in  those  of  Europe  also ;  producing  at  an  average 
to  the  first  collector,  from  one  to  two  dollars  per  bosheL 
So  numerous  are  the  native  pecan-trees,  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  country,  that  it  requires  nothing  but  their 
preservation  to  insure  a  continual  emolument,  inde- 
pendent of  those  the  farmers  plant  around  their  dwell- 
ings, as  one  of  the  few  ornaments  which  they  could 
adopt,  combining  both  pleasure  and  profit.   It  requires 
no  imcommon  exertion,  fur  a  family  consisting  of  half 
a  dozen  children,  say  from  the  age  of  six  years  and 
upwards,  to  provide  themselves  during  the  space  of 
six  weeks  in  the  fall,  with  a  hundred  and  f]f>y  bushels 
of  that  pleasant  and  valuable  fruit,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  walnuts,  and  the  other  marketable  nuts  of  every 
kind,  already  spoken  of." 

Both  the  climate  and  soil  of  Texas  adapt  it  for  the 
production  of  cotton,  sugar  from  the  cane,  and  cofiee. 
As  yet,  little  has  been  done  to  bring  these  valuable 
capabilities  into  operation ;  but  m  far  as  attempts  have 
been  made,  they  have  been  most  successful.  "  Sugar, 
cuflfee,  and  cotton  (says  Mr.  Edward.)  can  be  raised 
cheaper  than  in  tho  United  Slates,  or  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  owing  to  tho  civil  troubles  not  enough  is 
now  raised  fiir  home  consumption."  The  author  of  the 
Viiiit  to  Texas  thus  speaks  of  the  appearance  of  a 
cotton  and  catile-raising  estate : — **  The  fine  estate 
which  we  were  to  visit,  presented  a  beautiful  oppcar- 
ance  as  we  approached  it.  A  large  part  is  appropriated 
to  grazing,  and  leA  unenclosed,  with  the  exception  of 
a  single  tract,  as  a  vast  pasture  ground  for  the  cattle 
of  the  owner.  The  enclosure,  liiough  it  seemed  to 
hear  a  small  proportion  to  the  nholo  estate,  embraces 
not  less  than  two  hundred  acres,  and  is  secured  by  a 
substantial  fence  of  twelve  rails.  It  contains  the 
garden,  with  a  noble  cotton  field,  which,  the  year 
before,  had  yielded  a  crop  that  sold  for  five  thousand 
dollars.  Even  after  it  had  been  removed,  one  of  oar 
companions,  who  was  from  Alabama,  declared  there 
was  still  as  good  a  crop  on  the  ground  as  they  com- 
monly gathered  in  his  own  state.  Beyond  the  enclosed 
ground  lay  the  boundless  prairie,  variegatod  with  its 
numerous  islands  of  trees,  and  «v(A\edYi\V>\%v»x\f(iKAi.  - 
herd  of  six  hundiad  cillda,  aW  ^NAoii%vi^%>»  wa\«sfc> 
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Thij  an  appetfed  well  fed,  ectifi^  lod  vigoroiif,  and 
iipend  their  Uvea  throagh  winter  and  rammer  in  the 
cipen  air.  Of  ooane,  no  homing  ii  necewary  in  such 
s  diimate,  and  no  proviaion  of  fiwd  for  them  is  to  be 
vade,  in  a  ooantry  where  there  ii  perpetual  green." 

Tt9  greater  part  of  the  Texian  territoiy,  having 
cnlj  lately  emerged  irom  a  atata  of  nature,  ttill  pot- 
aanea  a  number  of  those  wild  animals  which  are 
iMOd  in  almost  all  countries  when  first  Tisited  by 
nan.  Bears,  woWes,  wild  hogs,  wild  horses, 
ftsai,  are  occasionally  seen ;  the  cougar,  or  tiger, 
Ii  onlj  to  be  found  in  the  most  remote  and  higher 
]nrti  of  the  country.  The  opossum  and  the  raccoon 
mn  still  somewhat  troublesome  to  the  good  wife  of  the 
boose,  who  prides  herself  in  the  goodly  number  of  her 
gaaaa,  torkeys,  and  chickens.  The  inferior  animals 
^f  the  oountry  are  neither  ytry  numerous  nor  trouble- 
•ona,  although  occasionally  one  may  stuixiUe  on  a 
sole  or  a  dormouse,  or  perhaps  at  times  see  a  skunk, 
m  waaael,  or  a  mink.  As  for  nts,  bats,  and  mice,  they 
mn  oommon  annoyances,  not  worth  mentioning  in  any 
cowntiy,  fiur  less  in  this,  which  has  been  so  recently 
Inhabited.  Among  the  birds  fit  for  food,  are  the  wild 
tnifcay,  (commonly  found  in  the  woods,  and  near  the 
•dgaa  of  the  prairies,)  the  turtle-dove,  the  prairie-hen, 
Ae  partridge,  and  the  quail ;  the  two  last  are,  how- 
«Ter,  thinned  off  by  hawks.  Among  the  songsters  are 
the  thrush,  the  mocking-bird,  the  whipoor  will,  and  the 
nightingale. 

The  rivers  and  shores  of  Texas  teem  with  fish  of 
muKf  varieties,  and  in  the  bays  are  found  alligators  of 
CQOiideraUe  size.  Neither  the  alligators,  nor  the  wild 
quadrupeds  above  mentioned,  are  so  troublesome  as 
tfia  swarms  of  small  insects  which  infest  the  country, 
jiarticularly  the  lower  parts.  It  would  be  most  im- 
proper to  overlook  this  terrific  pest,  in  speaking  of  the 
anitabUneas  of  Texas  for  the  location  of  northern  set- 
lien.  There  are  a  few  kinds  of  snakes  in  the  coun- 
try, but  the  trouble  which  these  give,  is  nothing  to 
that  fiom  the  insect  tribes.  "  After  the  house-fly  (says 
Sir.  Edward)  comes  the  Spanish  or  blister-fly,  to  be 
Ibund  in  greater  numbers,  quite  innoxious  to  the  be- 
liolder,  but  dangerous  to  be  handled.  Then  there  are 
Imt  fiiw  countries  which  can  boast  of  such  a  number 
fOid  variety  of  ants.  The  woods  and  the  dry  prairies 
litenlly  swarm  with  this  industrious,  and  because  of 
kia  indastiy,  peaterous  little  insect.  Of  reptiles,  there 
are  linrds  of  every  hue,  generally  harmless,  except  I 


the  smooth  or  broad-backed  onaa.    Spiden  aba  of 
every  diversity  abound,  from  the  tarantula,  ana  of  the 
most  disgusting  and  venemoos  creatnraa  in  the  eooih 
try,  (which,  when  full  grown,  will  maarare,  whso 
expanded,  firom  five  to  six  tnchesO  to  the  small  sleodsr 
striped  one  of  the  most  insinuating  appearance,  bo^ 
as  the  author  can  testify  by  dear-bought  expeiisooa 
of  the  most  poisonous  nature.    Soorpioos  and  caiti> 
pedes  are  as  numerous  as  they  are  dangerous,  mf¥ 
cially  the  flat,  black-headed  centipede,  which  gnm 
enormously  large,  and  whoae' haunts  are  chiefly  to  bi 
found  under  rotten  logs  and  moss-grown  rocks. 

The  camping  traveller,  and  the  land  hunter,  will  di 
well  to  keep  a  bright  look-out,  particularly  in  tbi 
woods  and  their  vicinity,  for  a  species  of  red  bog,  ad 
the  tick.  From  them,  especially  the  ticks,  theie  ii  n 
escape.  In  a  single  night  in  warm  weather,  thsy  iiill 
gather  so  afleciionately  upon  one's  outer  bmHiM 
hardly,  in  the  morning,  to  leave  its  complexion  diai^ 
guishable;  and  such  is  their  love  and  attachoMSC  H 
humanity,  that  they  cannot  be  removed  vrithout  giMl 
care  and  ingenuity.  In  size,  shape,  and  Qolar,thif 
resemble  that  bug  which  is  the  horror  of  food  boM> 
wives.  Provided  with  a  proboacia  or  tniik,Mfr 
strously  diiproportioned  to  the  root  of  dia  ba^,A9 
nip  out  a  portion  of  the  cuticle,  and  lay  faaia  Aft 
smaller  vessels,  from  which,  with  their  coahiMi 
powers  of  suction,  they  make  no  trifling  draoghl  npoi 
a  man's  system."  Another  of  our  anthoritisB  gives  t 
similar  account  of  this  dreadful  scourge— ^  The  fliv 
are  very  troublesome  at  this  season  in  this  region*,  lal 
when  the  heat  came  on,  we  ibund  them  intoIenbU 
We  had  seen  them  before,  and  observed  the  c£fecii  tf 
their  bite  on  our  horses,  but  never  in  snch  numbenai 
they  now  presented.  A  hundred  or  more  would  isaai 
on  each  of  our  animals  at  once,  make  a  considenUs 
wound  in  a  moment,  and  suck  the  blood  abundsntly, 
while  the  poor  creatures  would  show  marks  of  fl^ 
treme  pain,  and  shrink  with  dread  whenever  tbif 
felt  their  tormentors  light  upon  them.  It  viras  of  lidli 
use  to  drive  them  off,  for  they  returned  immedislriff 
and  repeated  the  bite  in  another  place ;  and  so  detf 
was  it,  that  every  spot  they  had  touched  was  a»M 
with  a  drop  of  blood."  October  and  November  tif 
the  two  best  months  to  make  observations  iD,ind 
April  and  May  are  the  next  best,  so  as  to  avoid  aot 
only  the  rapid  changes  of  temperature,  but  the  extiflV 
heat  of  the  weather. 
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REMEMBRANCE. 


IT   CHAKLIB   WEST  THOMSON,  PH I LADBLPHIA. 


Week  fiur  away  on  the  deep  blue  sea, 

Remember  the  friends  you  have  left  behind, 
And  let  your  soul  go  forth  as  free 

As  the  bird  that  floats  on  the  summer  wind- 
To  your  own  green  land  let  your  thoughts  return. 
With  a  feeling  devoted,  and  vrarm,  and  trua^ 
Aad  wbil0  Ar  their  praaance  your  boaoas  ahall  bum, 
€^ Iftiok otf'lhtf  boaona thallmin fi» yoa. 


\ 


When  you  watch  the  planet  of  eve  dedina 

In  beauty  and  glory  where  day  haa  set. 
Believe  there  are  eyes  that  will  mark  its  shino^ 

Believe  there  are  hearts  that  will  nover 
And  while  in  its  bright,  but  departing  ray» 

A  typo  of  the  pleasures  of  earth  yon  aa% 
O,  soar  to  the  heaven  above,  and  imjr 

¥«  tOu  UU\Rsa  hn^  «f  atam^f. 
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FALL    OF    WARRSK.-~-8LSBPIltQ    BOT. 


THE      FALL     OF. WARREN. 


Wasif  thoogbtleM  princM  loagbt  to  bind 

Ib  iettan,  which  thenneWef  had  foigad, 
Hie  free  volition  of  mankind. 

The  hnmble  patriot  whom  they  aoouiged 
Upon  thete  ihorat  a  refuge  iband. 

Where  tfranti  fbUowed  loonfand  planted 
Opprewion'a  atandard  in  the  ground. 

While  oo  the  ab  her  enngn  flaunted. 

Tbe  eiilea,  in  onholy  itrife, 
A  laetioiii  crowd  ttroye  not  to  be ; 

Bat  faclaw  knelt,  and  pledged  with  life 
Honor  and  fortune  to  be  free. 

Weaij  of  the  tyrant's  chaim, 
The  iroo  bandi  they  inapp'd  aaunder; 

And  along  Colnmbia's  plaint 

the  fOTolution'i  thunder. 


Dmb  pneefnl  nen  their  wa^bladeB  drew, 
and  fireiidea  to  aave ; 
§at  liberty,  and  true, 
1  floght  hit  triumph  <Hr  hii  grave. 
GoliDBbia^  banner  floated  high, 

with  ardor  hail  ^  right ; 
ita  Ibldi  they  cboie  to  die, 
Balhar  than  compiomiae  their  right 


Fint  in  the  conflict  Warren  came, 

A  itar  upon  the  field  of  blood^ 
A  pharo*a  light,  pointing  to  fame, 

Amid  the  battle's  blaxe  he  trod. 
He  fbll,  a  hero's  death  was  his. 

And  freedom's  page  will  tell  the  atoty. 
How  dear  a  soldier's  mem'ry  is ! 

How  death-like  is  his  meed  of  gloiy! 

TwBs  freedom's  fight !  they  fought  it  well; 

From  many  a  heart  the  life-blood  ran : 
As  fijls  the  braye,  so  Warren  fell, 

A  martyr  for  the  rights  of  man. 
The  youthful  warrior  dauntless  led 

A  little  band  forth  to  the  battle. 
Before  them  British  vet'rans  fled, 

Tho'  haiden'd  to  the  war-gun's  ratda. 

T%e  lighted  brand  from  Boston's  heighlm; 
Went  blazing  o'er  a  new-bom  world; 

I^reemen,  oppress'd,  rose  for  their  rights- 
Oppression  from  his  throne  was  hurl'd. 

The  flag  of  liberty  on  high 

Still  bears  in  pride  her  stripes  and 

Beneath  them  freemen  "  do  or  die,'* 
Like  Warren  in  their  glory  wan. 
Baltimasc^  1837. 


ee 


TO      MY     SLEEPING      BOY, 

ON    HIS    FIRST    BIRTH    DAT. 


is  brigbtneai  on  the  heaTena, 
The  broad  sun  is  ling*ring  there. 
And  hia  wide-spread  smile  reposes 
Cta  the  sweet  and  balmy  air. 

Iha  worid  is  blithe  around  thee. 

On  the  tip-toe  of  delight; 
Bat  an  undisturb'd  thou  sleepast— 

Yet  how  beautiful— how  bright! 

Tboa  hast  had  thy  joyous  frolic 
On  the  fond  maternal  knee, 

Tbon  hast  leapt  and  sported  wildly 
b  Ay  young  heart's  eertacy. 

Mt  thy  Toiee  ia  fanhed  in  slumber— 
Thflie  high  and  sOvery  tonea, 

ThoM  warn  monitions  of  the  heart 
WUah  only  diildhood  owns! 

fkom  pVN,  gandy-beamhig  glancea. 
Ok  fhifar  knginge  all  is  hid^— 
I  tf  ftaiiber  Unger  BOW 


And  the  spell  of  sleep  is  on  thee. 
And  thy  cop  of  life  is  Uest — 

Not  a  dreamy  sigh  to  startle^ 
Not  a  care  to  break  thy  reat 


Oh,  may  that  cup  for  ever 
Still  thus  sweedy  pass  along, 

Like  the  cheriah'd  dreams  of  childhood, 
Full  of  love,  and  joy,  and  song  ;— 


May  the  cnp  be  neyer  broken ; 

JMay  its  pleasures  never  cloy. 
But  rich  brightness  light  thy 

Oh,  my  own — my  dark-eyed  boy ! 


One  year  of  mirth  and  gladnesa. 
One  riiort  year  of  peace  and 

May  years  on  years  as  sweetly 
Blaai  thy  life,  my  gentle  b(^! 

Colnd*,  Pa.,  Dca.  U,  im« 


<T«     #*' 


^ 


THE    GBNTLBMAN^S    MAOASIITB 


THE      POOR     ARTIST 

A     F  RAG  M  E  NT.  ' 


BT     i.     J0NK8. 


f:- 


Tbx  accompliihed  Min  EUio  wm  plaading  for  a 
BBtiv*  artist  in  diatreu.  She  wai  addrmeing  a  Mr. 
Gleaner,  a  frigid-featured  man,  who  bad  amassed  an 
immense  fortune  from  an  obscure  beginning,  having 
ODce  been  a  hawker  of  commodities  in  the  streets. 
**  What  is  the  name  of  the  young  man  ?"  inquired  Miss 


**  I've  nearly  forgotten— or  didn*t  read  it  perhaps— 
lieie  it  is — here's  his  impertinent  epistle.  I'll  read  it 
to  yon,"  saying  which,  Mr.  Gleaner  pulled  the  crum- 
pled letter  from  his  pocket,  and  read  as  foUows : 

"  Not.  21. 18— 
"Dear  sir — Being  reduced  by  cirenmstmces,  of 
vbieh  I  had  no  oontrol,  I  am  induced  to  oflfor  some 
fiintings,  at  any  eatimate  you  may  place  upon  them. 
The  two  I  propose  disposing  of,  having  once  been  ad- 
sired  by  you  when  in  company  with  a  member  of 
GoQgress.  The  gentleman  alluded  to,  you  may  re- 
Member,  was  amicus  to  purchase,  bet  considerations 
that  BO  longer  ciist  induced  me  to  decline  parting 
with  them. 
**  RespeolIU^,  your  obedient  servant, 

<*BU0NAa0TTI  Beman." 

"Ltt^n  bum  his  brush  tnd  take  up  his  pen  in 
mmm  eoantipf -hooae,  and  there  will  be  no  necessity 
ibr  hit  lugging  The  countiy  is  full  of  such  lazy 
vagabonda*  who  think  to  live  on  the  generosity  of  those 
who  toil  for  a  living,"  emphatically  remarked  Mr. 
GUaaar. 

"WlMM  did  yon  say  he  resided,  Mr.  Gleaner  f*'  in- 
qoiied  Miss  Juliet,  with  a  crimson  glow  on  her  cheek, 
ad  her  lips  curled  in  scorn. 

•«  Somewhere— No.  11, 1  believe,  in  Dost  Alley," 
aaid  Gleaner,  turning  oO,  and  inspecting  a  rich  otto- 


«..  •<  Ladies  and  gentlemen,one  and  all  attend,  if  there 
4i  one  spark  of  humapity  in  your  boHBi.  Father," 
aiid  ihe,  addressing  a  cheerful,  gray  headed  personage, 
wbo  had  done  his  country  distinguished  services, "  do 
you  lako  the  chair  on  th*  end  of  the  sofa  here,  and 
1*11  «dte  a  bit  of  a  speech.  Mr.  President,  when  we 
liaor«f  diMiters,  it  matters  not  who  are  the  sufleren; 
the  flial  emotion  we  eiperience  is  pity.  But  when  a 
IbUow  citiaen,  who  is  not  unknown,  whose  genius  has 
didted  the  praise  of  the  community  im  a  more  propi- 
tfooe  honr,  and  whose  reputation  aa  a  nan  lias  known 
ao  dImintttioQ  through  every  change  of  Ulb,  is  by  any 
■•na  ftllen  into  the  di8iavor<^ibrtoBe—wowid/  It 
ii  in  bohalf  of  snch  an  individoal  that  I  mm  addrees 
I  move  that  all  ptMHl  patiooiio  hiai,  and  hoYo 


■¥: 


"Huzza!"  cried  the  old  general,  "I  wtoadh 
motion — who  says  nay  t  D — n  it,  (I  beg  yoir  pria 
ladies,)  Gleaner,  don't  hold  bock." 

•'  Oh,  if  Miss  Juliet  can  get  yon  all  to  hripUBiI 
don't  care  if  I  do  throw  away  something  too." 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Gleaner,"  oontinued  Mias  Eno,  "if  yii 
only  knew  the  tortures  of  a  gifted  mind,  in  indigw^ 
you  would  not  hesitate.  It  is  Cme  that  genim  wli 
aliment  in  its  lofty  aspirations,  whibt  the  hngriilllr 
wastes  by  piecemeal,  and  yet  the  innocoBae  if  Ai 
infant,  and  the  honor  of  the  man,  hover  rand  il 
heart,  like  the  fluttering  dove,  vainly  oodoawim  ft 
repel  the  assaults  of  the  vulture  on  ita  foong;  m^^ 
last  drop  of  blood  is  congealed  by  doodi.*' 

"  Why  should  they  foltow  the  bauMB  Ai«,ifilii 
so  unprofitable?  Do  they  ezpoot  to  havo  (frnfti 
be  fed  by  ttf  f  replied  Mr.  Gleaner. 

"Yes!"  continued  the  &ir  advocate,  "wmU 
Americans  but  grateful  to  their  own  artista  aai  late 
they  would  acquire  fiime  and  be  fed  toou  Faraltf 
do  they  labor  ?  Do  their  works  not  benefit  the  efl» 
try  that  nurtures  them  ?  ay,  for  generations  and  €■!» 
ries  after  the  authors  are  sloabering  in  their  griMri 
What  Englishman  does  not  venerate  his  ShakspMl 
his  Reynolds,  and  his  Stemo  f  True,  the  last  of  tbfli 
sufiered  sometimes  for  a  moisel  of  bread,  but  it«l| 
serves  to  swell  the  loed  of  man's  ingratitude,  and  Md 
a  lesson  for  future  amendment." 

"  Bravissimo !"  exclaimed  a  fashionable  author,  vti 
possessed  the  anomaly  of  an  immense  fortune/ 

"  You  have  said  nothing  yet,  Mr.  Martel,"  cootiiii* 
Juliet,  addressing  our  hero,  but  I  have  observed  i 
assent  of  yonr  eye  to  every  remark  I  have  midi; 
therefore  take  it  for  granted  that  your  'ezfifni* 
silence'  may  be  construed  into  an  affirmative,  ndi 
that  thought  I  summon  you  to  attend  our  angwtidf  * 
the  lodgings  of  Mr.  Beman,  at  eleven  o'clock,  tooo 
row  rooming."  The  gentleman  thus  highly  honoi* 
made  a  very  low  bow,  and  remarked  **  that  the  t^ 
ment  of  her  commands  would  ever  a0brd  him  iaii 
pleasure." 

It  was  one  of  those  damp  cloudy  days  which  mi 
a  city  look  dreary,  and  the  streets  are  deserted  by 
accustomed  number  of  pedeitriano,  that  General  E 
Miss  Juliet,  and  Martel,  wended  their  way  thioi 
unfrequented  alleys  and  dirty  eourts,  in  quest  of 
unfortunate  fellow  creature.  Angels,  if  it  is  tioa  i 
they  take  cognizance  of  mortal  affiurs,  hovetod  c 
them.  Ah,  what  vno  tbo  oootitst  botwoon  ikbi 
on  their  holy  mimion,  and  the  iomalaa  of  dio 
oairiago  that  wheeled  off  in  giddy  apaad, 
\a!i^ 
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3m  diamondB  were  parchaied  at  enormous  price,  to 
flitter  at  the  opera ! 

"  Bleat  my  life!   what  a  den  of  a  place  thii  ia!" 
ejaculated  the  general,  on  arriving  at  the  deitined 
place.     The  house  waa  dark  with  the  ataina  of  half  a 
century;  and  waa  aituated  in  one  of  the  narrow  alleya 
that  run  in  from  a  atreot,  terminating  in  darkneaa  about 
midway  to  tho  neit.  The  bhioglea  were  covered  with 
green  moaa,  and  the  bricks  aeemed  aa  if  they  had  been 
■ubmerged  in  the  damp  earth.    On  the  contracted 
-walk  before  the  door,  the  awine  were  regaling  on  the 
pirioga  of  vegetablca.    And  yet,  on  a  rough  board, 
sailed  to  the  building,  waa  written  in  rude  letters, 
**  Gentlemen  accommodated  with  board  and  lodging." 
"  la  Mr.  Beman  in  ?**  the  general  inquired  of  a  mi- 
amble  looking  colored  girl  who  anawered  the  re- 
fatted  rape  at  the  door,  and  atared  at  the  viaitera  aa 
a  light  ahe  had  not  often  regaled  her  eyea  with. 

"  Yea  air — walk  in  and  ait  down — 1*11  go  tell  him 
Id  come  to  you." 
**  Can  yon  not  show  ua  to  his  painting  room  ?" 
"Oh  yea— but  it'a  *way  up  Htaira." 
They  proceeded  up  range  after  range  of  frail  stair- 
iRrBy,  until  thiy  ware  evidently  at  tho  top  of  the  houac, 
tken  tomjiig  into  a  dark  corridor,  they  iplt  their  way 
to  a  door,  which,  on  tapping  gently,  opened  with  a 
ndden  jerk  on  ita  crazy  hingea,  and  slammed  violently 
igiinitthe  inaide  wall.  The  room  was  of  aome  atrango 
■ngular  formation,  terminating  in  front  by  the  ceiling 
rumiiiig  from  the  centre  at  about  an  angle  of  fifty 
dcgraei  to  the  floor;  in  the  midat  of  this  dcacent  waa 
iB'tttic"  window,  looking  out  from  the  roof.    The 
tttiit  waa  aeated  on  •  leather  bottomed  chair  that 
■ight  have  been  mado  in  the  daya  of  the  Protector, 
^the  bmah  in  hia  hand,  retouching  a  hiatorical 
punting.    It  aeemed  that  his  aoul  waa  concentrated  in 
lui  abatract  gaze.    The  violent  ahock  caused  by  ih& 
<loor  flying  back,  which  made  tho  apartment  quake, 
^v  unnoticed  by  him.    Once  he  closed  hia  eyca  and 
tiuned  hia  bead  aside,  aa  if  consulting  aome  bright 
^iuon  of  the  mind :  when  he  opened  them,  they  roMted 
^Qlly  on  iho  viaitera,  but  the  absorbing  object  of  hia 
spirit  triumphed  over  mere  tangible  objecta,  and  he 
hia  labor  unconacioua  of  their  preaence !    lie 
more   than  three  or  four  and  twenty,  yet 
hia  graceful  dark  hair,  hia  ceaaeleaa  vigils  had 
*|irinkltd  the  gray.    Hia  face  waa  aallow  and  sunken. 
^^  tho  twinkle  of  hia  atarlike  eyea,  aurmounted  by  a 
^pMioiu  forehead,  rendered  hia  contour  noble.   Now 
^  araile  played  upon  hia  lipaaa  heaurveyed  the  finish- 
^  production,  and  such  a  smile!  It  waa  not  the  effect 
^f  the  mere  aatiafaction  of  a  jeat,  nor  the  coarse  chuckle 


of  broad  hilarity,  but  the  benign,  tho  aonphic  radiance 
of  tho  cherub.  And  thua  it  ii  with  the  visionary 
mortal,  whose  propensities  lead  him  from  the  ordiiuiry 
pursuits  of  man,  and  retain  in  his  manliood  the  inno- 
cence and  simplicity  of  the  babe. 

When  Beman  was  aroused   by  the  General,  he 
started  up  wildly,  bat  instantly  beoAme  conscious  of 
his  condition. 

<*  Please  take  this  chair,  lady — gentlemen,  I  an 
sorry  I  have  no  more  at  present,  but  you  can  see  tho 
picture  best  when  standing." 

**  We  come,"  said  the  general,  "  to  have  our  por- 
traits taken,  and  we  i  bought  it  best  to  apply  firstr 
having  heard  a  number  mention  a  desire  of  getting 
yoB  to  do  theirs.  But  d — n  it,  my  lad,  you  must  do 
it  in  some  other  place  than  this  cursed  rat-trap!" 

**  Ay — yes — I  have  not  been  here  long ;  it  was  to 
finish  this,  (pointing  to  the  piece  mentioned  al)ove,and 
which  has  since  been  admired  by  thouHandw.)  that  I 
selected  this  place  with  the  view  of  not  being  annoyed 
by  the  noivo  of  drays." 

Poor  man !  he  could  not  hear  thunder  whilst  en- 
gaged. There  could  be  seen  in  hia  manner,  despite 
the  humiliation  of  gnawing  poverty,  a  t)ortion  of  tho 
pride  of  conscious  superiority;  and  that  he  would  fain 
conceal  his  horribly  straitened  condition. 

"  When  will  yon  be  ready  to  make  a  commence- 
ment, Mr.  Beman,  and  where  shall  wo  find  you  I" 
asked  Juliet,  whose  emotion  disabled  her  from  speak* 
ing  until  now. 

'*  I  cannot  be  precisely  certain  of  the  place,  but  will 
inform  you  immediately  I  take  a  room.  I  shall  bo 
ready,  I  think,  in  a  day  or  two." 

*•  We  came,"  continued  Juliet,  *•  with  tho  oipedo- 
tion  of  a  commencement  to-day,  and  will  thorefbre 
avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  leave  oar  money, 
thereby  claiming  the  privilege  of  the  first  sitting." 

"  Thank  you — but — no— there  is  no  neceRnily  for 
doing  so.  True.  I  must  acknowledge  that  my  fmancea 
have  bec<ime  somewhat  low;  but  such  sometimes  haa 
been  the  fate  of  celebrated  masters — yet  they  plied 
the  brush,  and  never  cared  a  fig  for  fortune.  He — 
he! —  (he  affected  to  laugh)^besides,  Indy,  I  shall 
soon  be  in  funds ;  I  have  consented  to  let  that  pictnro 
and  another  that  is  rolled  up, go  to  the  rich  Mr.  Gleaner 
for  something  like  five  hundred  dollars,  I  presomo." 
It  was  well  the  artist  escaped  the  thunderbolt  bjf 
being  ignonnt  of  the  contempt  of  that  person  Aw 
the  painter's  craft !  Alas !  that  the  sanguine  ezpec* 
tations  of  many  children  of  sorrow  should  be  crushed 
by  BO  many  unappreciating  Gleaners!  The  money 
I  was  left,  however,  and  the  party  retraced  their  steps. 
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-^ka  tho  boom  of  tho  morning  oomea  over  the  flower,    1  For  a  moment  he  brightens  the  jessamine  bower, 


^t  diqkUya  tho  lost  boauty*s  of  night's  lonely  hoar, 
^      ;  il  brighlona  tho  dew-drop  to  take  it  away, 

Ibo  flowor  withon  aooo  in  tho  lil»|(lving  ray! 

I  dM  hnwai^  hird  eomm  to  do  apmang  Uooa-» 

/  SI* 


And  is  gone  with  the  fragrance  and  sweets  of  thoflo^ 

So  the  (anciea  that  play  round  the  poor  minstreVa ' 

For  a  loomeni  may  daa^,  Vio  Moti  v^  ^«\«i\\ 

And  doporting.^tbyiy  tiBiaLV\^\\1^x^^^ 

Its  brightnoM  ind  \MMity  vnd  ^«U?«Wi%^?',2^^ 


r.'. 


TR«i  obntlbkan's  maoazinb. 


TO     AL  £  T  H  E, 


*■* 


BT     reiLANDBft     8.     EUTKft,      PHILA. 


I  think  of  theer- 
When  the  purple  morn  b  bretking, 
When  the  golden  ran  it  wiking, 
And  the  fi>rest,  glade  and  bower. 
Feel  the  magic  of  his  power  ;— 
Wban  hia  light  ia  on  the  tea 
Deneipg  bright  and  merrily. 
And  the  donda  float  o'er  the  akj, 
Iiihe  the  amilea  in  woman's  eye,^' 

I  think  of  thee. 

I  think  of  theer- 
When  the  sonlight  leares  the  stream, 
When  his  last  bright  golden  beam 
FMea  amid  the  hoes  of  even,— 
When  the  moon  is  bright  in  heaTso, 


Silvering  ocean,  lake,  and  river, 
Where  the  leaflets  gently  quiver 
In  the  breath  of  nightls  soft  gale. 
As  it  gently  fans  the  vale ; — 
I  think  of  thedl 

I  think  of  theer- 
In  the  hall— at  festive  boor— 
When  hearts  bow  to  beauty's  power. 
When  the  gay  and  lovely  meet. 
And  when  flatt'ry's  voice  is  sweet, 
'Mid  the  gayest  of  the  throng. 
And  when  loudest  is  the  song, 
'Mid  the  gentle  and  the  fair. 
And  the  bright  ones  gathered 

I  think  of  thee. 


TO     THE     MOON. 


•• 
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hn  oflwwiwmder  at  the snn, 

His  glorious  blaie  at  noon ; 
Tm,  like  fall  many  another  one, 

Moch  WfffHruek  wUh  As  mam- 

'  ■  tf 
^'llie  iBpmbiiljhines  with  borrow'd  light,' 

8ime sunshine  bard  objects — 

Bat  then  she  doea,  my  laddie  bright, 

W|^  yon  don't— ehe  reJUcU! 

Olj^  awioaB  orb !— oh,  wondrous  planet! 

Thoa'rt  made  oar  hearts  to  please; 
non  look'st  on  earth  as  breezes  Ian  iK— 

And  seem'st  made  of  green  cheeae ! 

Bow  large  thou  art  at  rising!  yet, 
How  small  when  rising  higher ; 

Wnw,  like  a  little  lyp-pen'bit ! 
Umb,  like  a  house  on  fire! 

Art  cobbler  thou  f  or  wagonerf 
Thoor't  one  of  them  'tis  plain, 

ThM^  oAen  wtmng  to  en  end  ! 
Thoo  alao  hast  n  loatn  / 

Tbon  hast  gre^t  fondness  for  the  eea. 

And  sock'st  the  ocean  up;        -^ 
And  makes  •  wonderment,  which  we 

QaU  imCsi^  at  one  small  eup. 

When  4hoa  heat  drank  a  sea  or  two, 

liTt  then  they  feU  thee  foUt 
Btm  nmM  mfd  flmmp  thy  at wMflh  !■» 


\ 


Thou  look'st  as  roimd  sometimes  as  0! 

And  then  all  out  of  figure; 
Then  like  the  letter  C  you  ahow. 

When  growing  small— or  bigger. 

Oh  what  a  deal  of  love  is  sworn. 
Sweet  pretty  moon,  by  thee ! 

How  faithfully  their  love  is  worn. 
Till  they  learn  change  from  thee. 

How  many  bards  take  glory  fet 
The  rhymes  on  thee  they  slick ; 

Tet  creditable  rhymes  of  sense. 
Are  merely  Lima-fie. 

How  many  bards  have  toil'd  by  night 

Thy  beauty  all  to  show ! 
Diana!  with  the  crescent  bright. 

Forming  a  silvery  bow. 

Thour't  Cynthia,  sailing  in  thy  car. 

And  Luna  in  the  slcy ; 
How  would  we  do,  if  every  star 

So  many  names  went  by  f 

Tet  spite  of  all  thy  pretty  names^ 
Thou'art  but  a  moon— I  aee  it 

80  hedih  to  Philadelphia  daoMil 
Kn4thiim«K»Mkt»baill 
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The  first  Literary  Magazine  published  in  America,  the  General  Magazine  SDd  Hiilorieal 
Chronicle,  was  commenced  this  day  by  Dr.  Franklin,  in  Philadelphia. 

The  first  Newspaper  in  Connecticut,  ihe  Connecticut  Gazette,  published  by  Jamei  Parker  ACol 

Norfolk,  Virginia,  burnt  by  the  Briiith  under  Lord  Dunmore. 

Colonel  Richard  Montgomery  killed  before  Quebec,  by  the  only  gun  fired  by  the  eoeny. 

The  whole  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line  revolted,  excepting  three  Regimenia,  which  were  fired 
into,  and  compelled  to  join,  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey.  The  men  had  enlisted  for 
throe  years,  and  their  time  being  up.  they  wished  to  leave,  but  the  oflicers  refused  con- 
sent. 1300  men  marched  for  Philadelphia,  but  were  intercepted  by  a  Committee  ap> 
pointed  by  Congress,  and  the  affair  was  settled,  bul  not  without  the  shedding  of  blood. 
Gen.  Wayne  and  other  oflicers  were  severely  wounded,  and  one  Captain  killed.  Some 
spies  sent  by  Sir  H  Clinton  to  induce  the  revolters  to  desertion,  were  detaiaed  at 
Princeton,  and  executed. 

Died,  at  Charleston,  Arthur  Middleton.  one  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  oflndepeiidenoe. 

The  Permanent  BritUe  over  the  Schuylkill,  at  the  end  of  High  street,  Philadelphie,  fint 
opened  for  passengers.     Thanksgiving  Day. 

Died,  in  Philadelphia,  aged  78,  Colonel  Francis  Wade, of  Montgomery  County,  FeniMjlvtllia* 

Bufililo  attacked  by  United  States  Dragoonv.    Lieutenant  Totman  killed. 

The  British  commenced  cannonading  New  Orleans. 

Died,  aged  88.  William  Hillhouse,  more  than  50  years  member  of  Legislature  of  CeOB. 

The  new  Bank  of  United  States  first  opened  at  Carpenter's  Hall,  Philadelphia. 

Bom,  General  Wolfe,  at  Westerham,  near  Sovenoaks,  England. 

Cannonade  of  Trenton.     British  repulsed.     Washington  retired  in  the  night 

The  Federal  Constitution  adopted  by  Georgia,  being  the  iborth  State  in  euccaasien  of  egree- 
ment. 

Murat,  King  of  Naples,  received  orders  from  Paris  to  seize  all  American  yewela  and  enrgoeik 

General  Adair  joined  General  Jackson  at  New  Orleans  with  4000  men. 

Wreck  of  the  Barque  Meiico,on  Hempstead  Beach,  New  Jersey.  Only  8  peiMBi  etvedont 
of  104  passengers  and  crew. 

Battle  of  Princeton.    Washington  defeated  the  British,  and  took  800  prisoneri. 

Court  Martial  commenced  sitting  at  Albany  on  General  Hull  for  surrendering  hli  nnny. 

British  Frigate  Junon  captured  American  Privateer  Guerriere. 

Capture  of  Savannah  by  the  British,  with  all  the  Siorea,  Shipping,  Fort,  nnd  •  auaber  of 
prisoners. 

Died,  aged  50.  Thomas  Nelaon,  one  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independenoe. 

Gen.  Washington  aent  a  Mcasage  to  Congreaa  with  the  Fc«iieVk¥Ut  ytiiWJuw\.  ^  ^teOR^ 
miirae  of  Publie  As/ety. 
V   'JBtipQatMhohttoO'Sonla. 
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1745  BorDt  at  Philadelphia,  Benjamin  Runh.  M,  D.  and  Signer  of  the  Declention  of  Iiidcp«iB» 

1779  Bom*  00  the  Caitern  Shore  of  Maryland,  Stephen  Decetur,  a  celebrated  Kayal  Officft 

1781  Arnold  invaded  Virginia,  nnd  destroyed  the  Publie  Bnildiogt  and  Siorea  aiRiehBoai 

1796  Died,  at  Norwich.  Conn.,  aged  64.  Samuel  Uuntingtoo,  one  of  tho  Signen  of  the  Dedaia 

of  Indefiendence. 

1777  Washington  retired  to  Winter  Quarters  at  Morriatown,  New  Jersey. 

1781  Cannon  Foundry  and  Public  Siores  destroyed  at  Westham.  Va.,  by  order  of  GenenlAdL 

1815  A  brig.  laden  with  rum  and  biscuit,  for  British  Fleet,  burnt  at  Bayou  Bienveno,  iMvlbw 

Orleans,  by  Wm.  Joimson,  nsHisted  by  the  crews  of  three  lx>uts. 

1718  Born,  at  Sulera,  hiuu.  Isrtiel  Puinnm.  a  distingninhed  Revolutionary  GeneraL 

1779  La  Fayette  embarked  ai  Boston  on  board  the  Alliance  Frigate  fur  France. 

1781  General  Tarletoo  defeated  by  the  Americans  at  the  Cowpens. 

1782  The  Bank  uf  North  America  (the  fir»t  Bank  regularly  incorporated)  opened  in  PhikMpUi 

1811  Ship  Rapid,  Captain  Dorr,  of  Boston,  with  280,000  dollars  in  specie,  loaC  off  ceait  «f  Rw 

Holland ;  crew  saved. 

1812  Died,  at  Philadelphia,  John  Dennie,  litterateur. 
1732     The  first  Newspaper  in  South  Carolina,  the  S.  C.  Gazette,  published  at  CharleslaD,bf  K 

Whitmarsh. 

1777  The  British  evacuated  Elizabethiown,  New  Jersey ;  General  Maxwell  haraMing  tbeiriwfc 

1815  Battle  of  New  Orleans.    The  Americans  under  General  Juckson  beat  a  superior  Mh 

Force  under  General  Packenham.  who  was  killed. 

1817  Two  Shocks  of  an  Earthquake  felt  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 

1779  Sunbury,  Georgia,  taken  by  the  British. 

1788  The  Federal  Cunstitulion  adopted  by  (.\)nnecticut;  being  the  fiOh  State  in  successkio. 

1793  First  BalUnm  Accent  in  America.     J.  P.  Blanchard.  from  Philadelphia. 

1809  Congress  pai>i»ed  Laws  to  enforce  the  Embargo  Act. 

1811  Insurrection  of  Negroes  at  New  Orleans  suppressed  by  the  Militia. 

1813  British  Manilc.sto  issued  against  America. 
1815  Comroenecmcui  of  Bombardment  of  Fort  St.  Philip  by  the  British — lasted  till  17th. 

Truco  between  English  and  Americans  before  N.  Orleans,  for  the  purpose  of  burying thiM- 

1770  New  Hampshire  dissolved  the  Convention,  und,  assuming  Legislative  Powers,  seat  Mv** 

to  Congress. 
1815      British  Forces  retreat  from  before  New  Orleans. 
1775      The  first  Provincial  Congress  of  South  Carolina  met  at  Charleston. 
1815      British  Sloop  of  War  Barbadoes  captured  American  Schooner  Fox. 
— —     Captain  Barrie,  of  British  Ship  Dragon,  took  possession  of  Cumberland  Island,  Georgiai 
1815     General  Fast  Day  throughout  the  United  States. 
1815     Captain  Barrie,  of  British  Ship  Dragon,  seized  the  Fort  on  Point  Sl  Peter,  and  the  Toirartf 

St.  Mary,  Georgia.    They  were  afterwards  destroyed  by  Fire 
1716      Died,  aged  86,  Elizabeth  Patch,  tho  fintl  female  born  in  the  old  Colony  of  Masaachuiettk 
1784      Congreni  ratified  the  definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Great  Britain. 
1813      Gallant  action  between  American  Privateer  Schooner  Comet,  of  14  guns,  and  3  English  V» 

sels  of  War  and  one  Portuguese,  ending  in  capture  of  one  of  the  former. 
1716      United  Slates  Stores  at  Smithfield  burnt  by  General  Arnold| 

1780  Ineflectual  attacks  upon  the  British  Forces  on  Long  Island. 

1781  Bfirn,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  Philip  Livingston,  one  of  the  Signers  of  the  Dec.  of  [ndepeBdenra 
1783      Died,  at  Albany,  aged  57,  Major  General  William  Alexander,  frequently  called  Lord  Stirliflf. 

a  Revolutionary  Officer  of  distinction.    Born  in  New  York. 

1815  Capture  of  U.  S.  Frigate  Presidcitt,  by  Briiibh.Frigate  Majestic,Tenedos,  Endymion  and  Foiboi» 

1816  Stthuylkill  Falls  Bridge,  Philadelphia,  fell  from  the  weight  of  the  snow. 

1817  Died,  at  Trenton,  aged  58,  Alexander  James  Dallas,  a  celebrated  Statesman  and  Lawytr. 
1706      Born,  at  Boston,  Beqjamin  Franklin. 

1718      Died,  aged  78,  Colonel  Benjamin  Church,  Commander  of  the  Party  that  took  King  Philip- 

1813      British  Frigate  Narcissus  captured  United  States  Brig  Vixen. 

1817      Severe  Cold  Weather,  with  Thunder,  throughout  the  United  Slates. 

1777      The  Hessians  attacked  at  Kingsbridge,  N.  Y.  by  the  Americans. 

1813      First  Battle  at  River  Raisis,  Michigan — Americans  defeated  the  English. 

1777      Died,  Brigadier  General  Hugh  Mercer,  from  wounds  received  at  the  Battle  of  Trenton. 

1817      Riot  among  the  Students  at  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey. 

1732      Bom.  in  Virginia,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  mover  of  the  resolution  resulting  in  the  Declsttli* 

of  Independence,  to  which  he  afterwards  ofUxed  his  name. 
1776      General  Schuyler  disarmed  the  Highlanders  at  Johnston,  on  the  Mohawk. 
1781      The  Jersey  Line  revolted  at  Morritftown,  New  Jersey ;  see  January  1st. 
1783      Preliminary  Artidte  of  Peace  signed  at  Versailles,  between  the  American  and  British  C^ 

missioners. 
1790     Marqaia  La  Fajrette  supported  in  the  French  National  Assembly,  a  motion  for  the  aboli^ 

of  all  Titles  of  Nobility,  renouncing  his  own,  and  never  afterwards  resuming  it 
1798     Frigate  Crescent  sailed  from  Portsmouth.  N.  H.    A  present  frotn  the  United  States  to  '^ 

Dey  of  Algiers.    Her  worth,  with  other  gifts  on  board,  amounted  to  300.000  dollaiai 

1815  Commodore  Patterson  captured  54  Dragoons  and  Seamen,  on  Lake  Borgne,  near  New  OAmJ 

1816  John  Carson  was  shot  in  Philadelphia  by  his  wife's  paramour,  Richaid  Bmith,  fomeriy 

/Lieutenant  in  die  United  Slates  Army.    He  was  eiecuted  for  the  deed. 
ThB  affirmation  aUowed  1«  Uie  Q,Qikaia  Vn  l£a|j!bitt&,  «t\vMi«i  to  Feiuw|lviBii»  bj  oidtf  « 
Queen  Anno. 
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1756 
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1829 


1810 
1815 
1820 
1825 
1713 

1793 


Second  Battle  or  Rivtr  ftumi,  near  Frenclitown,  MicbigaD.    The  Engliili  under  Proctor^ 

Indians  under  Tecnnarh»  defeated  the  advanced  guard  of  General  Ilarriaon't  army. 
Pennaylvania  CoDTention  detennined  to  ruriat  the  enforcement  of  the  arbitrary  Laws  of 

England. 
British  Seventy-four  Gun  Ship,  Culloden,  wrecked  off  Long  Island. 
Died,  at  New  Haven,  aged  54»  Mi^  General  John  Sullivan,  a  distinguished  Revolutionary 

Officer. 
Died,  aged  51,  Edward  Ruiledge,  one  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Severe  Earthquake  felt  in  Virginia,  Louisiana,  and  Miwouri. 

Died,  aged  74,  George  Clymer,  one  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Indian  Massacre  of  wounded  American  prisoners  taken  at  the  battle  of  Frenchtown. 
General  Thanksgiving  and  Illumination  at  New  Orleans  for  Victory  of  the  8th. 
Dreadful  Fire  at  Orphan  Asylum,  Philadelphia.    Twenty-three  children  burnt. 
British  Garrison  at  Georgetown,  S.  C  surprised  by  Colonel  Henry  Lee. 
York,  in  Maine,  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  who  killed  50  of  the  settlers,  and  mok  100 

prisoners. 
Shay's  men  defeated  in  a  skirmish  at  Springfield,  Connecticut. 
British  Sloop  of  War  Brazen,  wrecked  on  Ave  Rocks,  near  New  Haven.    Only  on*  of  tin 

crew  saved  out  of  120. 
General  Arnold,  by  the  sentence  of  a  Court  Martial,  received  a  reprimand  from  General 

Washington,  for  oppression  and  extortion  while  in  command  of  the  American  troopa  in 

Philadelphia. 
American  Privateer  Chasseur  captured  the  British  Schooner  St.  Lawrence. 
Drca  ifnl  Fire  in  Chesnut  street.  Philadelphia.     Andrew  Brown,  editor  of  Federal  Gaiette, 

with  his  wife  and  three  children,  burnt  to  death,  and  buried  in  the  same  grave. 
Burr's  conspiracy  developed  before  Congress. 
The  Indians  ropuUed  with  great  slaughter  at  Camp  Defiance,  near  Chatahoochie,  Georgia, 

by  General  John  Floyd. 
Bom.  in  Virginia,  Henry  Lee,  a  distinguished  Revolutionary  General. 
Academy  at  Hallowell,  Maine,  burnt,  with  all  the  books  and  apparatus. 
Action  l^etween  U  S.  Schooner  Alligator  and  a  squadron  of  British  bargee  near  Charleston,  SC. 
Died,  Timothy  Pickering,  a  distinguished  patriot  in  the  revolutiontry  war — many  years  a 

member  of  Cungress ;   he  filled  the  offices  of  Adjutant  General  of  U.  S.  Army,  Post- 
master General,  Secretary  of  War,  and  Secretary  of  State. 
Various  meteoric  stones  fell  in  North  Carolina. 
The  British  embarked  from  the  neighborhood  of  New  Orleaiuu 
Died,  John  Lathrop,  Philosopher  and  Litterateur.    Bom  at  Boston,  1T7S. 
Died,  General  Amasa  Davis,  a  distinguished  Revolutionary  Officer. 
Bom,  at  Picardy,  Anthony  Beneiet,  the  celebrated  Quaker  Abolitionitrt.    Died  at  Phib* 

delphia,  1784. 
The  Lehigh  Coal  Mines,  Pennsylvania,  discovered. 


THE      SUM      OF      LIFE. 


hy  are  we  here?   Yon  infant's  wail, 
Warm  nestling  on  its  mother's  breast, 
ilh  feeble  lips  begins  the  tale — 
We're  passing  to  a  better  rest  { 
sob,  a  sigh,  a  falling  tear — 
hy  are  we  here  7  why  are  we  here  ? 

hy  are  we  here  ?    The  bud  of  hope 
That  springs  in  childhood's  happy  hour, 
es  crushed,  ere  yet  its  blossoms  ope', 
'Neath  leaden  care's  all-with'ring  pov^er- 
t  emblem  of  man's  weak  career ; 
liy  are  we  here  ?  why  are  we  here  ? 

• 

liy  are  we  here  i  as  brief,  as  frail. 
Is  nan's  maturity  and  prime, 
»e  wanderer  down  life's  stonny  Tftle» 
Swift  Toyager  of  fleeting  time, 
braoh,  a  thooffhtJ^and  deaf h  is  aev ! 
lif  atm  W9 bm9f  wby mm  wmheiwt 


Why  are  we  here  ?  those  silvery  hairi. 
And  palsied  limbs,  bespeak  decay ; 

Those  sightless  eyeballs'  sick'ning  glare. 
Too  surely  tell  life's  closing  day. 

The  trial's  o'er— he's  on  his  bier ! 

Why  are  we  here  ?  why  are  we  here  ? 
•        *♦♦•» 

Why  are  we  here  f    Dost  see  yon  star 
In  splendor  glittering  o'er  theaeaf 

E'en  thus  the  souls  of  virtue  are 
When  purged  from  earth,  from  sorrow  free. 

In  heaven  no  sorrow  can  appear. 

For  thiB  we'n  here?  for  this  we're  here! 

Why  are  we  here  ?  who  could  but  choose^ — 
Tho'  thrice  earth's  carea  beeet  the  vmAf^ 

And  toil  life's  feeble  journey  thioogh, 
To  dwell  etemally  with  God. 

To  fit  OS  for  that  gloriooa  aj^ra. 

We're  tarryiDg^MMt  ii«'v%  tyr^^^^tt^"* 


VSSlJh  ^KTii^  WSim  BKDSriB^  (B^(DaS3<i 


▲    NEW    COMIC    SONG. 


WftlTTKM,    ARRAlfOED,    AMD    lUlTO    BT 


WH.    SS.    BURTON. 


iCcpyrigkU) 
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g^ggpppp^g^^ 


Lp^lp^pl^ 


i 


VOCEI. 


W«    find  throughout  this       earthly  ball,    The      odo  thing  oeedM 


^^p^S^^^^^i^^ 


^mf^m 


?=,-^-^- 


^^1^^^ 


^^i^^j^^a^-M^^ 


govena  alL  By    tag-rag,   tip  -  top,    dunces,  scholara.  There's  nothing  done  without  the  dollars. 


EBEE^t 


T T 


iiii^^^Mi 


That   mo  •  ney  flies,    the      po  •  et  sings.  On    pa  -  per,    sil  -  ▼•!« 


^^^^^p^lf 


^^^^ 


^b 


i^^ 


u 


^^^^^^m 


den  wingB,  Thii  ■olemn  truth  each    biped  knows,  It  makei  him  look  strait  down  his  note.    To 


E^ 


!j^3£ffi^S=s 


f^ir*!! 


the  way  the     montfy  gr>CB. 


^- 


r- 
Syro. 


j{ —0 — w  — • ^  •         • ■*-• m L> 


helor^  ttred  of  ntngle  lifo, 

t  to  veiitiire  on  a  Mrlfe| 

w  If  fuTiilMh'd  all  In  taete^ 

■e  and  porkct  rnn  to  %iraite« 

rs  eofawy  oouehea^  ciiairSf 

9  and  cnrpetv,  and  china  -vrareSf 

clocluy  Frenoli  lamps,  and  Freneli 

ne  cl&osei 

r  Iter  ta^te  more  costly  gro  w  m^^ 

t*s  the  -way  the  money  goes* 

Ive  months  their  conrse  have  rnn, 
presents  him  with  a  son, 
>f  makin;^^  the  pappy  glad« 
uses  almost  drive  hln&  mad* 
sapf   child's   frock,   child's    cradle, 
s  chair, 

nd  nurAe«-expensive  pair** 
f  cake,  and  wine  overflows, 
Ing  frolic"*fr lends  in  rows^"" 
I's  the  iway  the  money  goes* 

ry  tickets  turn  np  blanks, 
le  Mr  ho  play  at  pharo  banks, 
brag,  or  loo,  or  blniT, 
be  sure  to  lose  enough* 
s  fond,  yon  go  to  a  race, 
k  your  favorite's  tlnte  and  paee) 
tier  nag  does  him  oppose*^ 
^«nd  cursing  fortune's  tltroivs, 
t's  the  Mray  the  money  goes* 

ee,  by  their  love  of  dress, 

ankind's  pockets  deep  distress, 

's  follies  each  one  foliovrs, 

re  the  devil  with  our  dollars* 

fe  Just  chucks  yon  under  the  chin, 

M,  goivni,  shaivlf,  are  order'd  lu| 

rs,  sisters,  flshin;;  for  beaux, 

9Sh  bait«"i^ho  can  oppose, 

l^e  that  Mray  the  money  goesY 

real  estate  you  bnjrM* 
pour  houses  out  you  try^ 
I  of  all  that  yon  can  do, 
uftd  taxes  eat  yon  through! 
aneh  to  yonr  delight, 
oaoiroa  nsvay  at  alght  f 
•*■  flfoae  Y9U.  ean*t  ■nppfl»«0«a 
•  m  tywrnlTrnMnomih^M  neat  Ao  oiretfaM 


And  then  again  the  ^vhole*sonl*d  boysf 
IVho  w^ill  Indulge  in  tavern  Joys, 
And  round  the  bar  are  dally  found, 
And  bitters  and  wine  and  wit  go  round* 
Sangarees  and  cocktails  not  a  few. 
Toddies*  and  slings,  and  Juleps  toof 
Champalgne  In  goblets  freely  flowsy 
Till  drunk,  they  stagger  honae  to  d<HM| 
And  that's  the  way  the  n&oney  goes* 

No  ^ronder  monoy  i«  so  sesreo, 
While  market  oharges  are  so  tieree  $ 
The  price  of  flour  brings  great  dlstre0% 
And  Ave  cent  loaves  groiv  dally  lcs«9 
In  meat's  hig'i  price  there's  no  doereasof 
'In  turkeys,  fowls,  or  game,  or  geese* 
Ho%v  -we're  to  live  there's  nobody  knowsy 
Or  pay  for  fire  to  warm  our  to«s*« 
The  devil  knows  how  the  money  goes* 

In  sumn&cr  tln&e  the  dollars  haTO  inrlngSi 
The  ladies  all  ntust  see  the  springs  | 
Travelling  oharges"*hotel  bllls^ 
Steamboats,  r.tllroads,  and  othor  lllaa 
In  w^inter,  parties  and  balls  abound. 
Or  In  a  sleigh  you  skUn  the  ground* 
Stay  out  all  nlsfht,  though  hard  It  sno 
BInlI'd  wine,  hot  punch,  and  no  repoM 
And  that's  the  way  the  n&oney  goes* 

Son&e  folks,  in  hopes  to  out  a  dash. 
In  stocks  ^vill  venture  all  their  eashf 
And  buy  on  tUne«"iia  long  and  shorty 
S*  O*  or  B*  0*««fiSold  and  bought* 
IVhen  tlnte  Is  up,  'tla  you  Mrho  pay. 
Or  If  you  win,  your  friend's  a^ray* 
Fall  or  rise,  yon^e  sure  to  lose. 
How  'tis  managed  nobody  knovrif 
But  well  yon  kuo^v  yonr  ntoney  g<»«fl« 

Then  since  the  tinted  are  really  badf 
Yonr  spirits  will  get  dull  and  sadf 
To  cheer  your  mind*  and  get  dellghtf 
Best  erowd  the  theatre  •'very  night* 
Care  kill'd  a  cat,  and  life  Is  short, 
Knjoy  yourselves  In  nUrth  nnd  spovt^ 
Come  In  hnndr«a»)  iMlltm 
Crowd  complct^y  «1\  l\knm« 
▲■d  'vrell  I'll  s«y  y%«  vmimv  v«mi>'^ 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  HOME,  from  thk  Gkrman  of  Schlossu,  Wachsmuth,  Neibube,  and  Wmn. 

One  Voltttne,  large  octavo.    Carey,  Lea.  and  Blanchard. 

Notwithitanding  the  exutence  of  a  thousand  and  one  volumei  purporting  to  treat  of  Roman  Hiitory  ind 
in  poMible  bearingB,  we  welcome  the  appearance  of  this  work  with  considerable  ntiifaction,  and  coogntip 
lite  the  public  upon  iti  accewion  to  their  literary  stores.  Wo  have  long  wanted  a  History  of  Rome  whidrni 
could  put  into  the  hands  of  the  unlearned,  whether  youth  or  adult,  without  having  to  explain  or  eradicate  Ai 
Jegendaiy  iKHisense  that  encrusts  the  details  of  ancient  history  transmitted  from  our  ancestors.  The  fablnof 
Herodotus  have  too  long  been  received  by  sciioolmen  with  implicit  veneration;  it  is  due  to  the  itudmtsoftlH 
praaenl  age  to  present  them  with  a  more  careful  analysis  of  reputed  fact — to  question  the  tatboritf  <rf  impoi- 
■ible  events — to  separate,  in  truth,  the  fabulous  from  the  historical,  the  prodigious  from  the  posaible,  and  net 
nquire  them  to  believe  in  mythological  results,  upon  the  authority  of  men  who  lived  many  hundred  yw» 
ifter  the  ages  they  pretend  to  describe.  For  five  centuries,  the  Romans  were  without  a  historian,  yet  viiit 
•aked  to  place  faith  in  the  traditionary  legends  of  an  itinerant  Greek,  recited  before  the  populace. aHeiiUid  to 
witness  the  Olympic  Games.  Rollin's  extravagancies  are  still  placed  in  the  hands  of  inquiren/wfaomtf* 
pected  to  believe  in  the  unimpeachable  sanctity  of  the  oracles  of  Apollo,  which  the  ardent  Frenehnan  tt* 
daavan  to  inculcate,  with  other  fooleries  that  long  ago  should  have  been  driven  from  the  page  of  hiitoiy>  £> 
poimmt,  why  are  not  Guixot*a  valuable  notes  to  Rollin  given  to  the  public  in  an  English  shape  t 

The  compiler  or  editor  of  ibt  History  of  Rome,  announced  above,  has  gone  to  work  with  the  right  spiiit 
Ha  has  held  Cicero's  maxim  as  a  lantern  light — ^  that  a  historian  should  never  dare  to  relate  a  falsehood  or 
conceal  a  truth."  "The  Analytical  and  Chronological  Table,"  is  in  itself  an  epitome  of  history  of  traDsoaa* 
dant  value,  and  speaks  in  language  not  to  be  misunderstood  of  the  nature  of  tho  rich  and  rare  contenti.  b 
oonclnsion,  we  affirm  that  it  is  the  most  valuable,  complete,  and  useful  History  that  has  ever  emanated  froB 
the  press,  and  the  publishers  deserve  the  thanks  of  tho  literary  world  for  issuing  an  expensive  and  impoittft 
volume,  in  the  midst  of  the  stagnation  of  cummcrce  which  yet  affects  our  land. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  MONMOUTH.    Br  thk  Author  op  "The  Collioianb,'*  dec.  Two  Vdumei,    Carey  •»! 

Hart 

• 

**The  Collegians'*  has  generally  been  considered  one  of  the  best  productions  of  this  novel-writing  age— liii^ 
Cregan,  Hardress,  Danney  Mann,  and  other  characters  that  figure  in  the  work,  are  skilfully  drawn  and  exhibit 
the  touch  and  finish  of  the  master.    The  author,  Gerald  Griffen,  attained  the  highest  popularity,  and  inquirt^ 
were  daily  made  for  other  emanations  from  his  pen ;  but  he  seemed  content  with  the  laurel  wreath  he  ha^ 
won,  and  several  years  have  elapsed  since  the  phratie,  "  by  the  author  of  The  Collegians,'*  graced  a  pnbliiher 
announcement    He  has,  however,  again  essayed  the  public ;  and  if  his  new  work  does  not  compete  with  ll^' 
old  one  in  point  of  interest  and  strong  development  of  character,  it  is  every  way  worthy  the  public  attention 
and  must  prove  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  lovers  of  historical  novels  and  romances  of  reality. 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  although  chosen  as  the  titular  hero,  is  not  the  principal  character;  ihe  Dnke  is  ds^ 
■patched  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  volume,  and  a  hero  of  a  diArent  temperament  introduced  to  the  readei^^ 
notice— the  notorious  General  Kirke,  whose  cruel  butcheries  af\er  the  battle  of  Sedgmoor  obtained  him  an  m^ 
enviable  reputation.  The  author,  in  a  fit  of  false  delicacy,  has  iiyured  the  strong  point  of  hb  work— the  TiUflBf 
of  Kiike,  wbo^  aappUoatad  by  a  weeping  lady  of  passing  beauty  and  high  birth,  for  dw  mt^  of  lier  broihM^ 
jwiiiherf  to  pydoa  the  lobellwqa  youth  if  she  would  share  hie  bed.  To  Mtre  the  Uii  of  «  beloved  one,  tbe 
hifcaummodlohw  own  diq;imce,aiid  waa  lewndtd  Vy  <ha  ^i!h\^\sia\i(itfh«faiwna%w^l«cfliM  •  gibbel 


\ 
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leneath  her  window.  The  effect  of  thn  hiBtorical  fact  the  tathor  of  "  The  Duke  of  Monnioath"  hai  oon- 
iderably  weakened,  in  making  the  loitfnl  general  inveigle  his  victim  b^  the  itale  artifice  of  a  pretended  mar- 
iage,  and  destroying  tha  value  of  the  maiden's  sacrifice. 

The  novelist  has  not  made  the  moat  of  his  materials.    The  base  intrigues  of  tho  Duke  with  his  friend  the 

Esrl  of  Shaftesbury  are  not  included  in  the  detail  of  his  life—bin  campaign  in  Scotland,  where  the  troops  under 

118  command  achieved  victory  at  the  battle  of  Bothwell  brig,  is  altogether  omitted ;  and  the  tnanntr  of  his  death 

ii  not  even  described,  although  the  conversation  with  tho  divines  attending  his  dying  moments  w  somewhat 

tediouily  spun  out.    The  effect  of  the  death  of  England's  diaiiirber  upon  the  multitude  assembled  on  Tower 

Uill,  arising  from  the  awkwardncus  of  the  executioner,  who  dealt  his  victim  several  blows  before  he  could  ef- 

feet  decapitation — the  asseveration  of  several  of  the  nobility  that  the  sufferer  was  not  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  bat 

t  faithful  adherent  who  rejoiced  in  the  pains  of  death  to  save  his  beloved  master — the  opinion,  which  for  a  time, 

KM  freely  expressed,  that  James  dared  not  doom  his  brother*ii  ton  to  the  death — the  supposition  that  Mod- 

moQth  was  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask — altogether  aflbrd  materiel  for  an  historical  romance  of  the  most 

diing  interest,  but,  strange  to  say,  these  enumerated  incidents  hnvc  been  entirely  omitted. 

The  reader  will  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  work  from  the  following  eitract,  describing 


TIIE  BATTLE  OF  SEDGMOOR. 

The  night  was  clear,  and  the  morning  was  still  far  distant,  when,  pursuant  to  a  preconcerted  plan,  the  amqr 
if  Monmouth  was  dravim  out  in  silence  from  the  town.  Lord  Grey,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  waa  sent  a  little 
selbre,  as  the  force  least  liable  to  suffer  from  a  surprise.  Monmouth  himself  followed  with  the  main  body  of 
lis  army,  nearly  three  thousand  of  whom  were  armed,  and  in  some  tolerable  degree  of  discipline. 

The  men,  who  had  been  well-fnmished  with  the  excitement  of  strong  liquor,  marched  with  alacrity,  and 
«ached  abont  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  edge  of  the  moor.  The  royal  army  had.  however,  already  taken 
he  alarm.  Lord  Grey,  at  the  head  of  five  squadrons  of  horse,  was  ordered  to  push  forward  and  burst  into  the 
uop  of  Fevenham,  but  a  wide  and  deep  ditch  which  intersected  the  plan  presented  to  both  armies  an  uncxpect- 
^  bat  effectual  obstacle.  As  they  rode  along  in  search  of  a  place  where  a  passage  might  be  effected,  voUeya 
•fmosketry  were  opened  upon  them  from  the  enemy's  lines,  and  an  awkward  skirmish  in  the  dark  with  a 
■arty  of  their  own  men,  somewhat  in  advance  of  them,  completed  their  confusion.  Lord  Grey  himself,  onoo 
ikore  sobdued  by  his  infirmity,  added  a  new  disgrace  to  thatof  Bride|y)rt,  by  flying  with  his  troops  to  a  little  dia- 
luice,  where  he  took  up  a  position  out  of  the  range  of  musket-shot.  The  three  remaining  squadrons  made  a 
:allant  attempt  to  force  a  pauage,  but  were  repulsed  and  obliged  to  retire  in  disorder.  Monmouth  now  or- 
ered  the  infantry  to  advance.  Af)er  a  long  continued  firu,  which  had  only  the  eflbct  of  wasting  the  ammuni- 
ion  of  the  insurgents,  doy  broke  upon  the  combatants,  and  disclosed  to  the  eyes  of  Monmouth  the  royal  infantry 
ighty  paces  distant,  quietly  reserving  their  fire,  and  sufifering  tho  artillery  aloiM  to  answer  the  \ollcys  of  the 
oanrgenls,  while  Feversham's  cavalry,  newly  arrived  from  Wcsion.  was  posted  on  his  right  flank.  Wiihoat 
Ming  a  moment,  the  infantry  was  ordered  to  pass  tho  ditch,  a  manasuvro  which  was  soon  effected.  The  im- 
osing  sight  of  Feversham's  disciplined  troops,  with  their  artillery  nnd  their  calm  and  confident  aspect  as  of 
len  certain  of  success,  might  well  have  checked  the  ardor  of  a  newly-levied  force  like  that  of  Monmonth.  The 
itter,  however,  did  not  spare  to  pursue  their  purpose.  The  signal  for  attack  was  given  and  with  shouts  of  fury 
he  insurgent  yeomen  dashed  forward  on  the  royal  force.  It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  terrific  energy  of  the 
naet;  and  the  royal  generals  were  astounded  at  the  gallantry  displayed  by  these  poor  fellows,  who  found  in 
beir  own  courage  a  substitute  for  all  the  skill  and  knowledge  thnt  are  only  gathered  from  experience.  It  was 
1  vain  that  Fevarsham  put  in  practice  all  the  manoeuvres  of  the  field  in  order  to  resist  the  vehement  charge 
f  the  insurgents— now  drawing  his  men  into  line,  now  condensing  them  into  squares  and  columns.  The  sol- 
ien  of  Monmouth,  in  indiscriminate  masses,  rushed  forward  to  the  charge  wherever  they  beheld  a  foe,  and 
arricd  all  before  them  with  an  impetuosity  which  nothing  could  resist.  The  royal  army  was  routed  and 
iriven  from  the  ground — it  was  rallied  and  A)uted  agaiti — there  was  not  a  man  on  Monmouth's  side  who  did 
lot  labor  as  if  he  had  been  engaged  in  single  combat,  and  that  combat  for  his  life.  Astonished  at  what  they 
leheld.  the  royal  generals  began  to  despair  of  tho  day,  and  their  exertions  now  were  bent  to  render  the  retreat 
IS  orderly  as  it  was  possible.  But  the  triumphant  yoemanry  pres&ed  too  close  upon  their  rear  to  admit  of  their 
ecovering  order. 

"It  is  in  vain,  Kirke,"said  Feverfcham,  asthatofllcer  galloped  by  him.  "  What  are  yoar  lambs  about?  7*h6M 
ellows  fight  like  furies.    They  will  not  leave  a  man  of  us  to  tell  the  news." 

**  They  seem  to  have  changed  their  minds  already,"  said  Kirke.  "  for  they  have  ceased  firing." 

It  was  so  in  point  of  ftcl.  Monmouth  was  at  the  instant  exulting  in  his  victory  as  a  certain  thing — a  victory 
thich  would,  in  all  probability,  have  effected  a  permanent  change  in  the  dynasty  of  England.  His  astoniah- 
nent,  therefore,  was  extreme  when  the  firing  ceased.  The  cause,  unhappily,  was  irremediable,  the  ammunition 
•f  the  troops  had  failed !  The  secret  soon  became  evident  to  the  adverse  force,  who  gathered  confidence  and 
trength  from  the  discovery.  They  rallied  now  with  diflieulty ;  and  while  the  insurgents,  perplexed  and  eager* 
eemed  at  a  loss  wliat  next  to  do,  a  most  destructive  fire  opened  on  them  from  the  opposite  army.  The  sceno 
vhich  followed  leavee  description  powerless,  li  was  to  no  purpose  that  tho  insurgents,  unprovided  with  the 
Beans  of  maintaining  an  equal  combat  at  a  distance,  rushed  down  in  masses  on  the  foe,  and  endeavored  to 
iflect  by  the  mere  momemtum  of  numbers  what  they  could  no  longer  do  with  the  weapons.  By  skilful 
Dancauvres  the  enemy  evaded  their  onset,  dividing  into  numerous  bodies,  and  galling  them  from  one  quarter 
vhilo  they  were  striving  to  make  an  impression  in  another.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  mai^  were  seen  dash- 
Bg  nil  onanned  upon  the  royal  lines,  and  eipiring  beneath  the  pike  and  musket  to  which  thty  oflTered  their 
•Ancelcaa  hraMts.  The  royal  fcree  prevailed,  and  Monmouth'a  army  was  on  the  point  of  rain.  At  this  in- 
knc  Coloiidi  Amm^  dw  oflfeer  already  named,  who  divided  the  command  of  the  cavalry  wih  Gi«y« looked  pwjpA^ 
I  Tnin  lor  Mn—wil^  wad  metag  tho  littl*  am/  deserted  by  iu  comnnndinf  Qllhoim,tnB^CtA  "^l  *?5t7^^^^ 
mid  hay  glw  ih—  a  uktim  ofmhiy.   Lord  Gr^,  who  had  not  ^cii\tti«l  ^intilULnns^^      ^~" 
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iiaee  bii  fint  impabe,  vnm  itatioiicd  with  a  oonaideniUe  body  of  cavalry  in  imumi  dw  Dok*  ■appoH^  te 
Ih0  infantry  could  better  oondoct  tbe  heavy  work  of  the  day,  and  that  the  hoiaemaii  Might  b«  BMira  adventui 
ootly  called  into  action  in  a  crisis  than  ai  partakers  in  tbe  general  engagement    By  charging  TigoraiMly  mw 
in  finrnt,  they  might  enable  the  infantry,  who  were  at  present  suflBuing  wrerely,  either  to  eflect  •  toMbli 
ntreat,  or  to  procure  tine  for  recovering  confidence  and  order. 

^  Mr.  Fullarton/'  cried  Colonel  Jones  to  Arthur,  whom  as  being  attached  to  no  eorps^  ho  mainod  nnrUi 
Id  qoality  of  aid-de<«amp,  **  ride  to  Lord  Grey  at  once,  and  order  him  to  charge  in  front  with  all  hia  Ibroa" 

Arthur  FuUarton  pot  spurs  lo  his  horse,  and  galloped  at  full  speed  towards  the  rising  ground  on  whi^  l|i 
cavalry  were  stationed.  The  Colonel  observed  with  an  anxious  eye  the  result  of  his  dispatch.  Than  mi 
no  movement  amongst  the  caTalry.  Young  Fuliarton  was  seen  to  use  a  hasty  action,  as  if  urging  his 
bat  Lord  Grey  seemed  obstinate.  Again,  at  full  speed,  his  horse  all  bathed  in  perspiration  and  acattrnqg 
aRNiod  him,3roong  Fuliarton  returned  to  Colonel  Jones  to  say  that  Lord  Grey  refused  to  act  opon  thai 
Biibro^ihe  ibrmer  could  make  an  observation,  the  fate  of  tbc^engagement  was  decided.  Disheartened  at 
by  their  associates,  a  general  panic  seized  on  the  insurgents,  and  a  disordered  flight  ensued,  with  all  its 
panying  horrors.  The  victorious  royalists  contined  their  fire  while  the  routed  army  remained  within  the 
1^ their  shot ;  after  which  the  pursuit  was  maintained  by  the  dragoons  alone.  The  musketry  ceased  firing,  nl 
BO  sounds  were  heard  except  the  fierce  shouts  of  the  revengeful  conquerors,  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  Ai 
-woanded  and  the  dying,  mingled  with  the  occasional  thunder  of  the  few  pieces  of  artillery  that  acoompnid 
Am  royal  army.  Colonel  Kirke  and  his  dragoons  seemed  thoroughly  in  their  element,  and  revelled  like» 
vlting  fiends  in  the  havoc  which  their  weapons  made.  A  comparison  of  the  loss  on  boih  sides  shows,  howefir, 
the  desperation  with  which  the  insurgenin  fought  Three  hundred  men  were  killed  or  wounded  on  thsltf 
Feversham,  while  five  hundred  were  left  dead  of  the  followers  of  Monmouth,  in  tbe  course  of  three  hmi 
fghting.and  in  the  flight  which  followed.  The  prisonen  taken  were  about  three  times  that  numbar.  And* 
andid  tho  battloof  Sadgmoor,  on  which  Monmonth*s  hope  was  set  as  on  a  single  cast 
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Bfarshall,  of  Philadelphia,  have  issued  a  seasonable  and  befitting  work,  well  flcnlatiid  to 
as  a  Christmas  Token  or  New  Year's  Gift,  although  professing  to  be  designed  as  a  Present  for  all  I 
Tbo  mitfority  of  the  poeais  contained  in  this  little  volume  have  already  seen  the  public  eye  in  tha  pifM  tf 
Am  Lady*8  Book,  a  monthly  pablication,  issued  by  Mr.  Godey,  of  Philadelphia,  and  celebrated  for  the  mai^ 
and  excellence  of  its  contributors.  Several  of  the  pieces  are  of  fimt-rate  excellence,  and  we  are  satisfied  Art 
Mr.  Brooks  has  done  suflicient  to  ensure  him  an  honorable  place  among  the  poets  of  the  land.  "  The  D^ 
atroction  of  Sodom"  deserves  a  higher  encomium  than  it  is  in  our  poor  power  to  bestow — the  grandeur  of  di 
anlgecls  is  treated  in  appropriate  language,  and  gems  of  poesy  sparkle  in  every  page.  A  deep  and  OiiMi 
ibeling  of  piety  pervades  the  whole  tone  of  the  work.    We  copy  a  specimen  for  the  satis&etion  of  ow  mi' 


Salem's  sons, 
lo  garb  of  battle,  mailed  proof,  arrayed. 
Stood  forth  the  guardians  of  the  holy  towers, 
Fencing  the  wall  with  palisade  of  spears— 
Or  cooling  in  the  fount  of  Roman  blood 
Their  thiraty  falchions  in  the  flying  rout. 
Beneath  the  walls  in  wildest  horror  raged, 
Blaking  sad  havoc,  warfare ;  while  within 
Fbetion,  with  torch  infernal,  lit  the  fires 
Of  hellish  anarchy,  and  fanned  their  blaze ; 
Bata  raised  the  steel  against  biB  brother's  life, 
And  smote  ;-^e  battlements  ran  streams  of  gore ; 
And  corses,  blackening  in  the  sun,  bestrewed 
Tha  atrcefs,  by  firatricidal  arm  struck  down. 

Dira  discord  flagged  her  wings,  dripping  with  blood 
iiad  murder  nged.    In  their  paternal  halls 
Children  were  slaughtered  in  their  parent's  view, 
Plucnti,  before  their  children ;  and  the  steel, 
Siccpod  in  tbe  life-fount  of  the  hiidegroom's  brcait, 
Sluiced  with  its  crimson  rein  the  bride's  white  lobe. 
Pious  and  impious  fell — the  man  whose  heatt 
CUoried  in  slaughter  and  dark  deeds  of  death, 
Vengeance  o'ertook — and  the  meek  worshipper. 
While  at  tha  altar,  yieldod  up  hia  life, 


E'en  with  the  victim's,  he  had  brought  to  God— 
His  ephod  sheltered  not  the  priest ;  oppressed, 
He  sank,  profaning  with  his  blood  the  firea 
His  hands  had  kindled  up  for  sacrifice. 

The  pestilence,  from  between  her  livid  lipo^ 
Blew  poison ;  and  the  atmosphere  was  death ; 
Gaunt  famine  raised  her  pale  and  spectral  fona. 
And  hunger,  with  her  sharp  and  skeleton  clawi^ 
Tore  the  pained  vitals  of  all  things  that  braathai 
Whole  families  fell  by  fasting — faint  arose 
The  cry  fer  bread,  from  children,  as  their  tongoff 
Cleaved  to  their  husky  palate ;  sucklings  cooled 
Their  burning  lips  in  their  dead  roothers's  bkwd ; 
Parents  the  morsel  from  their  oflipring  wrenched, 
And  mothers  tore  the  delicate  in&nt  limba 
Their   wombs   had  borne,  and  gorged  thamitHff 

thereon. 
All  hope — all  love— all  pity  was  extinct ; 
All  natural  aflfection  had  grown  cold. 
Benumbed  by  the  torpedo  touch  of  wo ; 
And  as  the  fainting  thousands  fell  aroond. 
Straining  their  eyeballs  to  tbe  holy  honea^ 
Their  only  hope,  they  called  on  laraal'a  God, 
And  mingling  prayeia  and  conai,  madly  dkd. 
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7LE1IAN  JACK.  A  Naval  SrOEV.   By  the  AwOmx  otCvnuSUL   Tko  VoUmu.  Ctny  and  Hut 

»ther  nautical  noral,  and  a  good  ob»— Ilia  travcript  of  a  kog  yam,  soppoaed  to  haTo  bean  ipiui  bj 
imt  boBtiwain  in  the  fleet  There  is  one  great  beauty  in  thii  work — ^the  author  hai  not  auflered  hii 
to  be  crowded  with  tea  technicalitiet,  an  impertinence  which  writen  of  naval  itoriei  generally  aaem  to 
er  of  more  importance  than  a  clever  development  of  plot  or  character.  Some  of  the  popular  aalt-watar 
cles  abound  with  forecastle  slang  and  cock-pit  technicalities  which  two-thirds  of  the  readers  are  mynblf 
iprehend.  The  author  of  Gentleman  Jack  has  judiciously  avoided  these  excrescenoes,  and  yet  huKtale  li 
'fun  and  life,  and  smells  suificienily  of  brine  and  tar.  There  m  another  propriety  in  the  pages  Aider 
which  sea  scribblers  would  do  well  to  observe.  We  are  not  disgusted  with  puling  sentimentality  and 
•boy  snivellings  from  any  huge  sea-monster  in  canvass  trowsers  and  Bowie  whiskers.  Gentleman  Jack 
B  friends,  whether  in  the  cabin  or  on  the  forecastle,  speak  as  sailon  speak,  and  not  as  knights  in  di^ 
or  stage-struck  prentices  in  love,  and  we  like  the  honest  tars  all  the  bettor  £>r  being  shipshape.  In 
ijority  of  "  tales  of  the  sea,"  the  navigators  are  either  on  the  stilts  of  romance  or  deep  in  bilge  water 
lack-guardiim — our  author  has  avoided  both  extremes. 

entleman  Jack"  is  full  of  adventures  well  told,  and  of  light  sketches  of  character  well  conceived. 
TO  is  a  true  and  entertaining  account  of  the  Mutiny  at  the  Nore,  wherein  the  sailors  and  marinas  of 
r-eight  sail  of  the  line,  nine  frigates,  and  seventeen  brigs  of  war— comprising  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
i\  fleet  of  England,  refused  to  obey  their  officers,  and  suflbred  an  enemy's  flag  to  wave  unchecked, 
istery  of  their  wrongs  is  well  related,  and  worthy  the  attentive  perusal  of  every  sea-fiuring  oonunandar. 
>  follow'mg  notices  of  ak^  cowtfbrt  under  the  old  system  of  patronage  in  the  British  navy  fonni  an  ap* 
pendant  to  the  history  of  the  mutiny,  which  is  much  too  long  for  insertion  here. 


oock-pit  messes,  in  these  days,  were  totally  difierent  to  the  dandy  mesa-places  of  the  present  age.  Oam 
\y  was  allowed  to  cook  and  do  ail  thirteen  required ;  and,  all  day  long,  there  was  a  continued  brawl  of 
d— d  boy,  where  are  you  7'*  In  addition  to  this,  those  embryo  heroes  cleaned  their  own  ahoH^ 
heir  own  beds,  and,  when  they  dined  with  the  captain,  generally  had  to  wash  theirown  stockings,— -that 
ley  could  not  reef  them,  to  hide  low- water-mark,  as  they  used  to  call  the  black  line  made  by  the  shoe- 
;.  Some  old  hands,  long  practised  in  the  trade,  could  take  as  many  as  four  reefii  in,  which  consists  in 
I  the  dirty  part  into  the  shoe,  so  that  the  part  shown  between  the  bottom  of  the  trowser  and  the  shoe  ap- 
tolerably  white.  But  these  were  most  fortunate  rascals !— quite  lads  of  genius  in  their  line, 
collars  and  wristbands  of  their  shirts  were  also  objects  of  their  aUutionary  care ;  and  each  took  it  hf 
9  pick  the  stones  out  of  the  raisins,  to  make  their  puddings,  the  rule  being  that,  whilst  picking  them* 
'ere  obliged  to  whistle,  as  a  proof  they  where  not  eating  any.  The  moment  the  whistling  ceased,  bookii 
nt-eaaes,  dec.  flew  at  the  head  of  the  offender,  by  way  of  reminding  him  that  he  was  well  watched, 
sn  these  happy  vagabonds  had  cards,  it  was  seldom  that  they  could  muster  more  than  one  pack,  and,  by 
frecoUecting  who  dealt  last,  the  dealer  to  wear  an  old  cocked  hat,  and  pass  it  to  the  next  when  the  hand 
p.  There  was  at  this  time  also  a  barbarous  custom  of  examining  the  sick  men  in  the  cock-pit.  Accord* 
sore  lags  and  all  kinds  of  disagreeables  were  obliged  here  to  present  themselves, 
he  sufgeon  never  would  allow  more  than  a  certain  number  on  the  sick  list  at  one  time,  the  oonsequenoe 
lat  when  that  number  was  complete,  any  application,  however  uigent,  was  answered  by,*<  Toubed— 'd» 
t  have  any  more  on  the  sick-list  to-day ;"  and  often  again  and  again,  the  seamen  would  be  heaid  to  say, 
»,  Jack,  bear  a  hand  out  of  the  sick-list,  it's  my  turn  next"  By  this  means,  the  ship  always  appeared  b^ 
urns,  to  be  healthy :  whether  this  was  right  is  another  question. 

poor  fellow  presented  himself  with  a  long  and  pitiful  face,  the  doctor,  before  he  felt  his  pulse,  used  to 
You  are  a  cursed  skulker! — I  know  you  of  old — no  sham-Abrahams  with  me; — go  to  the  devil,  jroa 
! — I  won't  hear  a  word!" — and  if,  by  dint  of  persuasion,  he  looked  at  the  man's  tongue,  he  always  got 
lim  by  saying,  ^  If  you  are  not  better  to-morrow,  you  must  leave  off  drinking  grog.  This  perscription 
ike  magic  on  every  sort  of  complaint ;  but  the  result  of  the  whole  system  was  a  complete  squeeze ;  and  a 
n  the  cock-pit  ladder,  almost  daily  took  place,  to  be  one  of  the  first  eighteen,  since  this  was  the  number 
sb  our  eccentric  surgeon  limited  the  sick-list  in  a  seventy-lbur-gun  ship's  complement  in  the  winter  time. 


:  publication  which  we  noticed  in  a  previous  nmnber  as  particularly  neeeswry  to  the  Merchant  the 
r,  and  the  Speculator,  Tu  Financial  Rioiam  ov  ram  United  Statxi,  rafudly  increans  in  public 
tion.  The  Thirteenth  Number  'm  now  upon  onr  table,  and  contains  much  valuable  taformatioD,  devoted 
toFtnaneeaadCurrcncy,  and  to  Banking  and  Commercial  Statiatica.  It  ia  pabUshed  aemi-weekly,  by 
■ad  Talm,ndlidelplua,  at  the  priced  three  doQaii  for  one  copy,  wft^ddMafoVn^ 
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THE  OLD  COMMODORE.  By  the  Author  of  Ratdin  the  Rerfer.    Tido  VdumeM,    Gtiej,  Lml  tod 

Of  making  naval  tales  there  it  no  end ! — tlicy  follow  one  another  "  like  rolling  wavea  upon  the  tioiibU 
■ea."  We  had  ecarcely  concluded  a  notice  of  "  Gentleman  Jack,"  ere  a  couple  of  good  tiled 
pUced  upon  our  table,  and  to  our  turprise  and  dismay,  the  ominous  agnomen  of  <<  The  Old  ComiDodore* 
vision.  We  threw  the  books  aside,  "  aweary  of  the  sea,"  but  a  soothing  reminiscence  of  Incltdon'a  cxacate 
of  the  good  old  song,  bearing  the  same  tide,  came  across  us,  and  we  0[>Gned  one  of  the  volamei^  while  i^ 
dulging  in  a  vesper  flirtation  with  a  tea  pot.  A  spirited  and  novel  method  of  introduction  in  the  fini  chifl^ 
•educed  us  to  a  continuance  of  the  perusal.  A  well  written  and  eloquent  scene,  wherein  a  mother  ooak* 
the  old  commodore's  intention  of  taking  her  only  and  beloved  son  to  sea,  confirmed  us  in  our  seat ;  and  m 
rose  not  from  the  side  of  our  glowing  grate  of  anthracite  till  wo  arrived  at  the  termination  of  the  wA, 
somewhere  in  the  middle  of  **  the  wee  sma'  hours  ayont  the  twal'." 

The  Old  Commodore  is  the  best  nautical  story  that  has  appeared  for  many  years.  The  gouty,  fightiq^kt' 
heeded,  warm-hearled  hero,  is  depicted  in  the  glowing  colors  of  Smollett,  but  softened  down  to  the  levd  if 
modem  sufierance;  there  ara  other  characters  of  great  peculiarity,  divested  of  caricature — the  sitoatiom  M 
▼mried,  end  exciting  or  pleasing  in  their  efiect,  without  a  spice  of  the  impossible.  The  author  has  mpami 
upon  hie  lest  eflort,  Raltlin  the  Reefer;  and  if  his  next  work  exhibits  an  equal  advancement,  he  will  km 
the  honor  of  writing  the  very  best  marine  production  of  the  age. 


THE  GOOD  FELLOW.     TrmukUedfrom  the  French  of  Paul  de  Kock,  by  a  Philadelphian.    CenT  ^  ^ 

Ih  the  December  number  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  the  Good  Fellow  was  briefly  noticed,  and  n 
tract,  giving  a  fair  specimen  of  the  spirit  of  the  work,  was  put  in  type,  but  excluded  from  publicatioB  bf  Ai 
pwere  of  other  matter.    As  the  sketch  is  complete  in  itself,  and  is  one  of  Rock's  most  charecteffislie  di(h  - 
ten,  we  give  it  a  place  in  this  number,  satisfied  that  oar  readers  will  cheerfully  welcome  a  recitil  of  i 
tares  daring  a  morning's  ride  ie 

A    FRENCH     OMNIBUS. 

Have  you  ever  seen  any  thing  droller  than  a  person  running,  on  a  rainy  day,  after  an  omnibos 
hundred  feet  ahead  of  him,  and  which  has  still  farther  removed,  because  the  boy  at  the  door  is  busy 
towards  the  right  or  left,  or  counting  his  money,  or  looking  in  every  direction  except  that  of  the 
wayfarer  ? 

If  it  be  a  man,  he  runs,  then  stops,  and  waves  his  hand— or  lifts  up  his  cane,  or  umbrella,  if  he  chanoe  t^ 
carry  one;— or  rolls  his  arms,  as  if  he  were  drumming ;— cries  here!  halloo! — boy!  here! — then  roflit' 
little  farther;  stops;  becomes  desperate  and  dashes  off  in  the  pursuit  again  at  full  speed,  regardless  of 
puddles,  or  garbage,  mtil  he  at  last  overtakes  the  vehicle  near  the  place  of  his  destination. 

If  it  be  a  woman,  she  will  either  run  without  peusing,  or  she  will  not  run  at  all;  for  the  ladies  scldoaA 
things  by  halves.  Besides,  they  are  quicker  in  deciding  than  we  are;  they  run.  too,  with  more  gnet,wd 
have  the  singular  faculty  of  planting  their  toes  on  the  cleanest  stones  in  the  street,  while  they  are  making  siga 
to  the  boy.  It  is  true,  that  in  their  hurry,  they  sometimes  tuck  up  their  dresses  a  little  too  high;  but  foi 
never  saw  a  lady  do  that  who  had  not  a  well  turned  calf. — 

It  was  a  young  mnn  who  was  running  after  the  omnibus.  He  was  a  tolerably  handsome  lelk)«,rf 
middle  size,  but  well  built;  of  a  frank  and  mild  countenance;  well  dressed,  and  of  genteel  bearing*  Hilt 
last  reached  the  omnibus,  and  observed  that  it  appeared  to  be  filled. 

**  Is  there  any  room,  boy  7" 

**  Yes,  sir,  on  the  right,  at  the  head.    Gentlemen,  make  room  if  you  please.*' 

fThe  young  man  tried  to  thread  his  way  through  legs  hooked  in  from  opposite  sides ;  projecting  kneei,  Mi 
umbrellas,  muddy  boots,  and  cross  faces ;  for,  you  must  have  observed,  if  you  havo  ever  been  in  an  onmilMi 
in  Puis,  that,  when  nearly  filled,  the  entry  of  a  now  passenger  makes  the  other  occupants  look  gram;  M 
beoaose  the  carriage  is  stopped ;  and  secondly,  because  they  expect  to  be  squeezed  or  cramped  in  Ihsir 
places.    The  new  comer  is  therefore  met  by  vinegar  aspects,  and  nobody  stirs  to  make  room  for  him. 

The  young  man,  however,  succeeded  in  getting  to  the  middle  of  the  interior,  and  took  his  seat  in  • 
doubtful  opening  between  a  fat,  large,  old  gentleman,  and  a  lady  who  did  not  look  as  young  ea  she  tried  ^ 
look. 

"They  pack  us  in  here  like  herrings!"  growled  the  bulky  old  gentleman.  The  lady  said  nothing,  bat dN 
drew  out  a  fold  of  her  dress,  and  edged  off  with  an  air  of  offended  delicacy.  The  young  man  tried  to  inrtsll 
himself  as  comfortably  as  he  could,  in  his  narrow  seat,  without  noticing  the  murmurs  or  the  airs  of  kii 
neighbor  on  either  side.  When  he  had  flzed  himself  aa  well  as  he  could,  he  cast  his  eyee  around  to  sarr^ 
the  countenances  of  his  fellow  travellera.  Now  this  kind  of  review  is  that  which,  of  all  thinga,  gives  ant  W 
a  ride  in  an  omnibus.  It  is  rare,  in  a  vehicle,  in  which  fifteen  or  eighteen  persons  are  thrown  togiAA 
that  the  curious  observer  is  not  amused  by  the  sight  of  two  or  three  originala. 

Next  to  the  lady,  who  did  not  like  contact  with  a.  strange  gentleman,  sat  a  good,  motherly  looking  ^**^ 

wmring  a  cap  and  apron,  one  of  yoor  half  nittio  and  belf  nrben  looking  peiaonagee.   Neit  to  lier.eeiBe  ae^ 

tkia  M  gBOtlemnit  drtaMd  in  •  autt  oC  thiiid\iiietQi^\&]Mk  c&niC^^iiWa  hfd  been  digging  la  hie  pooM 
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▼er  since  he  had  taken  h»  teat,  doabiiefl^  in  the  tearch  aHer  a  atray  siipence  that  he  remembered  having. 
Uijaining  ibe  fat  old  gentleman,  iwt  a  lady  who  was  neither  handsome  nor  ugly,  nor  young  nor  old,  nor 
veil  nor  iil^dreiaed ;  in  a  Wiird,  one  of  thtMe  persons  who  present  no  salient  piiinis  fur  criticism. 

After  having  esamined  all  the  inmates  on  his  side,  our  young  man  cant  his  eyes  over  to  examine  those  on 
ha  other.  Fimt,  was  a  middle  age«l  woman  having  a  child  five  or  sit  yearn  old  on  her  lap,  a  basket  between 
wr  feet,  and  a  large  bundle  at  her  Hide.  Neit,  a  man  in  a  drnggot  siirtont,  cloih  cap*,  and  leather  gaiters, 
welling  of  garlic  and  wine,  very  drowsy,  ami  Ubirig  his  next  door  neighbors  alternately  for  pillows.  Thaa 
caaM  a,  ytwag  lady  of  geiii^el  appearanre  and  mcMlest  deportment,  and  seemingly  troubled  to  know  what  to 
do  with  her  eyes.  Aside  of  her  sat  a  young  man  with  spectacles  and  new  gloves  of  the  color  of  grass  buttor» 
very  spruce,  and  hnlf  a  daiMly ;  he  was  doing  all  he  could  to  win  the  regard  of  the  modest  young  lady.  Go 
hb  right  was  a  jroung  woraaH.  netitly  dressed,  anrl  not  bad-lookmg,  who  was  ogling  the  fat  old  genilefnaii« 
piBfaaoly  because  he  wore  diamond  buiiorM  in  his  »htrt,  and  looked  like  a  repreetentative  of  the  moneyed 
iristocracy.  Then  cnme  a  man  of  no  remarkable  exterior,  who,  with  the  boy,  completed  the  number  of  the 
dmvns  of  the  omnibus.  Bui  ihey,  in  all.  made  only  twelve  peraons;  and  alihoogh  the  vehicle  seemed  pretty 
Bill  filled,  this  waa  not  enough  for  the  boy.  whuse  orders  were  to  make  fifteen  seats. 

As  the  rain  was  marring  a  day  in  June,  it  seemed  more  than  probable  that  the  remaining  three  aeata 
Wild  suon  he  in  requisition. 

*  YiMir  fare,  if  you  please,  gentkmen  V*  To  the  gentlemen  alone,  did  the  young  ooHector  address  himsdf; 
kttthe  ladies  took  the  him.  and  one  of  them  was  the  first  to  pay.  The  dry,  thin  old  gentleman  Gommencad 
HMig  in  his  poi-keta.  and  ctmcluded  by  pulling  sr^me  coppers  in  the  hands  of  the  boy,  who,  after  ootinting 
1km,  aaid,  "  another  cent,  (houh)  sir,  if  yon  pleatte.'* 

"The  devil  ?     Didn't  1  give  you  your  complement?" 

"iNtifSir,  you  only  gave  me  five  cents;  here  they  are;  count  them." 

"  Well,  are  not  five  cents  enough?" 

"  N>>,  sir.  ii  is  six  cents  a  trip" 

**Six  cenfa.  is  it?  and  pray  how  long  has  it  been  six  cents?** 

**  tlver  since  the  ombinus  hon  been  run." 

"Ii   halt,  eh?     Well,  go  your  round,  I'll  give  you  the  cent  prefienfly." 

'*  litre's  for  one,"  vrietl  iho  Inrj^e  Ihi  gpiiileman,  with  ihe  dinni'md  hmuIs  holding  out  a  twenty  cent  piece. 
t  \«-a4  well  he  did  say  "/or  one,"  oih<'rvvi>tt>  itio  boy  mi^hl   hnvo  iiaiurnlly  ch;ir>;ed  him  fi>r  two. 

■Having  OMDpletetl  the  hui^ineM  of  ilie  cullociion,  exrepi  .*»  roj^anled  the  d  nt  due  from  the  thin  old 
'vmleman,  who  whimpered  a  promise  to  pay  to  the  little  treasurer,  the  latter  pulled  the  bell*cord  and  the 
>Riuir>ufl  was  stopped. 

**  Are  ihcy  idling  lo  cr.im  any  more  in  here,  I  wonder?"  ii:quired  in  a  choleric  lone  the  large  iat  gentleman. 

*"It  ia  very  disagreeahle  to  siop  no  olipn,"  said  ihe  young  niau  of  the  spcriafles  and  bulter>colured  gloves 
1^  the  iVNieat  young  lady  aside  of  hini,  "  (lartioulurly  to  me,  lor  I  am  upon  business  which  requires  despatch. 
•  pse»aRM  you  are  not  in  a  hurry,  niini  ?" 

**Mo,8ir,"  was  the  faint  reply;  and  then  she  turned  her  head  aside,  to  avoid  farther  conversation. 

A  new  Conner  showed  himi«elf  at  the  door.  It  was  a  little  man  with  a  jovial  countenance,  red  nose,  wall 
^•i,  and  a  manner  that  s.ivored  of  the  ahop-keeper.  lie  held  an  umbrella  saturated  with  rain,  which  he 
Viped  upon  the  legs  and  knees  of  ihe  paHsengers  as  he  threaded  his  way  up  to  the  head,  nodding  to  the 
iBfct  and  left  with  a  sweet  smirk,  and  occasionally  treading  upon  some  incautious  toea. 

**  Well,  this  is  delightful."  faid  he  of  the  8|>ectacles  and  gloves ;  *'  come  as  nice  as  you  may  into  an  omnibus, 
md  aee  how  yiMi'll  go  out  of  it.     Look   here,  miss,  your  drem  is  quite  wet" 

The   latter  made  no  reply,  hut  wiped  away  the  marks  of  the  wet  umbrella  with  her  handkerchief. 

"The  bell-cord  was  agnin  pulled,  and  again  was  ihe  omnibus  slopped.  Freah  murmurs  proceeded  from  the 
Inpatient  travellers,  aial  cries  of  **  we  are  full,  unless  you  intend  to  put  people  on  our  lapa." 

■*  There  are  two  place!*  yei,"  said  the  boy ;  *'  please  to  move  up  at  theiiead." 

Here  a  very  genteel  lady,  of  agreeable  anpei't  and  pretty  lonrnure.  made  her  appearance  on  the  tail-steps. 
Bae  paused,  looking  into  the  omnihuM,  Haying.  *'  (  don't  see  any  vacant  place." 

"Yea.  madam,  yei,  there  are  two;  get  in.  midam.  there  is  plenty  of  room." 

With  'hia  encourageraent*  she  ventured   to  enter,  and,  happily  for  her,  the  young  man,  whoae  portrait  we 
^*«w  Bome  time  ago,  was  noi   inMiisible  to  her  charms;  he  therefore  pressed  himself  op  aga'.nst  hia  far 
*«ighhor.  regardless  of  bis  remonstrances  and  exacerbation  ;  and  the  lady  espying  a  slight  opening,  let  heiaelf 
lown  inio  it. 

'^Oh.siy  God.  madasif  you'll  smother  me.'*  cried  the  lady  of  doubtful  age. 

"  Madam,  1  am  very  aorry  lor  it,  but  ihey  tell  me  that  there  are  vacant  plarea." 

**  Press  up  towards  me,  madam,"  cried  our  yoang  man.  Thus  inviieil,  and  in  order  to  ease  her  sinothering 
k^ighhor,  the  lady  forced  hsriielf  up  agiiioHt  the  gallant  stranger,  with  such  good  will,  that  his  cheeks  became 
lUile  red.  But  this  is  not  remarkable,  aa  friction  between  two  bodies  will  ever  produce  fire,  where  there  is 
lui  in  the  epidermis. 

■*  Well,  I  hope  we  have  got  our  lond  at  last,"  sail  the  large  fat  gentleman,  '*and  that  we  shall  get  to  our 
Oomey'a  end  wiihoai  farther  inierrupiion." 

At  thin  moment  the  omhiniis  underwent  a  violent  concussion,  reused  by  some  one's  springing  upon  tha 
Inps  withtmt  waiting  till  it  stopped.     "Towards  the  head,  sir.  there  is  one  seat  more." 

"nie  last  comer  was  a  military  man;  a  lieuieinnt  in  ihe  uniform  of  a  hussar,  young,  large,  with  long 
*laeli  niuataohi«i«,  whii>h.  in  connexion  with  eyes  nnil  brows  of  the  same  color,  features  btddly  developed,  and 
k  swarthy  complexion,  invented  his  physiognitmy  with  an  expression  at  once  harsh  ond  repulsive. 

**  Where  tho  dttuce  are  they  going  lo  stow  that  gentleman  V*  mnttered  the  fat  gentleman,  in  a  tone  too  by 
^  neana  aa  impertinent  as  beibre. 

The  officer,  without  appearing  the  least  embarrasaed,  walked  very  deliberately  in.  pnshing  aside  legs 
^^d  knees,  looking  to  the  right  and  left  as  if  ti>  select  the  best  place,  when  his  eyes  rested  upon  the  modest 
'^nng  lady,  and  finding  her  to  his  fancy,  he  very  composedly  plumped  himself  down  between  her  and  the 
BwlMen  of  the  speeinrles  and  bnne^eolefed  gtweee. 

•  Halloo,  my  dear  air,  there  is  no  rmnh  heto ;  yea  are  silting  upon  «<*  eiAawnd  ^  ^  ^Qm  ^"la^v^^ 
thigh  the  wtighi  of  Iho  fci 
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<*  Piihaw,  cloM  up  the  ranks,  then.    How  am  I  to  get  a  leat  uolew  ytm  doae  npf 

"  Bat,  ray  dear  air,  the  aeat  is  up  at  the  head ;  this  is  my  Mat    Boy,  show  tha  fenilflnoi  Ik 
him  quit  this." 

"  J  should  like  to  see  him  do  it  or  you  either.  Go  to  the  head  yourself,  if  there  ia  a  seat  op  tltfM.,  I  an  vny 
well  here  and  I  iatend  to  stay  here.  Miss,  I  shall  incommode  you  as  little  m  possible.  Have  yon  nnai 
enough  V 

To  this  interrogatory  she  made  no  reply,  but  rouved  down  as  much  as  she  could,  so  aa  to  giY*  him  all  iW 
room  that  was  pottible.     But  the  fact  was  that  there  being  seven  already  on  that  side,  the  inertion  of  tibelssv 
parts  of  the  oHloer  squeexed  the  others  together  as  if  in  a  vice.     In  this  dilemma,  one  of  the  pnasamwa  nai^ 
and  touk  the  scat  at  the  head. 

**  I  knew  there  was  room,"  said  the  officer;  and  without  more  ado,  he  quietly  pushed  up  the  wearerofAi 
butter-culorcd  gloves,  wlio  thought  that  it  was  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion  not  to  appear  to  notice  fute 
the  usurpation  of  his  place. 

"  What  a  cursed,  infernal  day,**  said  the  hnssnr,  taking  off  his  schoko,  and  beating  the  rain  from  iL  **Bmk 
boy,  take  your  quid.  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  must  have  room  for  my  logs  too,  and  I  defy  the  devil  to  get  io  ka 
big  toe  for  ihet*e  enormous  shafts  of  yours  bofore  rac.'* 

This  was  addressed  to  the  large  At  gentleman  who  sat  immediately  oposite,  and  whose  nether  extienitiB 
did  seem  to  monopoliaa  the  room  necessary  for  two  pair  of  legs.  Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  the  offiesr  m- 
ceremoniously  separated  the  knees  of  the  former,  and  stretched  out  his  own  legs  between  them. 

The  iat  gentleman*8  face  became  red  and  his  cheek  swelled  out  with  choler ;  but  after  surveying  theofiinr, 
he  expressed  his  indignation  in  the  following  subdued  tone :  **  I  do  not  see,  sir,  why  i  should  incommode  Dfsdf 
lor  you.    Why  should  your  legs  be  stretched  out  more  than  any  other  man's  ?" 

Tb  which  the  officer  rejoined :  "I  can't  ride  unless  I  do  it.  •  We  must  accomodate  one  another  as  Boeka 
ponible.  Miss,  make  yourself  comfortable  and  lean  on  me,  I  beg  you.  What  infernally  disagreeaUs  mt 
thar." 

Again  the  bell  rang  and  again  did  the  omnibus  stop.  Murmurs  now  arose  from  all  sides,  and  demoHliitiai 
of  rebellion  were  made  in  the  interior.  "  It  won't  do,  my  lad.  unless  you  think  you  can  impose  opaa» 
Where  the  devil  is  there  a  seal  7"  asked  one  of  the  malcontents.    ■<  She  can  have  my  place,"  said  the ; 

■«0h,  it's  a  lady,  is  it?"   exclaimed   the  hussar.    **  Let  her  come  in ;  if  she  is  pretty,  1*11  take  heroi  Bf 

**Jii8t  at  that  moment  an  enormous  dumpling  of  a  woman  made  her  appearance  on  the  steps;  thefoloaitf 
her  body  was  so  uniformly  of  the  same  thirkne«s,  that  you  could  not  have  told  where  she  located  harvai^ 
had  it  not  been  for  a  riband  that  encircled  it. 

-  Oh,  the  devil,"  ejaculated  the  hussar.  "  I'd  as  lief  take  a  howiixer  on  my  lap.  There  is  no  roon  inkM 
my  good  woman ;  you  can't  come  in."  But  without  paying  any  attention  to  his  protestations,  she  thiev  kmtf 
In,  and  while  endeavoring  to  get  over  the  array  uf  feet  and  legs  which  opposed  her.  was,  by  a  auddaahnk 
of  the  omnibus,  which  in  the  interim  had  prweeded  on.  pitched  upon  the  fat  gentleman  who  with  a  groaio^ 
mediately  tossed  her  over  upon  his  opposite  ncighlxir,  him  of  the  spectacles  and  gloves,  who  pushed  har  if* 
the  little  man  in  black  who  slid  down  with  her  on  the  top  of  him.  Here  she  was  relieved  by  the  intiiifiM— 
of  the  others,  and  with  some  difficulty  got  st^curely  upon  the  seat  of  the  boy,  and  all  became  again  qnttt 
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Society  is  something  like  a  barrel  of  pork.  The  meat  that's  at  the  top,  is  sometimes  not  so  good  m  M 
that's  a  little  grain  lower  down:  the  upper  and  lower  eends  are  plaguy  apt  to  have  a  little  taint  in  *eB.Wt 
the  middle  is  always  good. 

If  a  man  don't  hoe  his  com,  and  he  don't  get  a  crop,  he  says  'tis  all  owing  to  the  Bank;  and  if  he  mmioli 
debt,  and  is  sued,  why  he  says  the  lawyers  are  a  curse  to  the  country. 

We  can  do  without  any  article  of  luxury  we've  never  had,  but  when  once  obtained,  it  is  not  in  koMB 
aatur  to  surrender  it  voluntarily. 

When  a  feller  is  loo  lazy  to  work,  he  paints  his  name  over  his  door,  and  calls  it  a  tavern,  and  as  like  «  Ml 
be  makes  the  whole  neighborhood  as  lasy  as  himself. 

I  guess  if  you  were  at  our  factories  at  Lowell,  we'd  show  you  a  wonder— j?ve  hundred  gaJU  at  workt^ 
tker  all  in  silence!  I  don't  think  our  great  country  has  such  a  real  natural  curiosity  as  that — I  expect !&• 
world  don't  contain  the  beat  of  it— for  a  woman's  tongue  goes  so  slick  of  icself,  wiihoui  wale^power  or  itcsa 
and  moves  so  easy  on  its  hinges,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  put  a  spring  stop  on  it,  I  tell  you.  It  ooatfi* 
natural  as  drinking  mint  julep. 

What  is  the  use  of  reading  the  Proverfaa  of  Solomon  to  our  free  and  enlightened  citizens,  that  are  eteiy  ■» 
and  mortal  as  wise  as  he  was  ?    That  are  man  undertook  to  say  there  was  nothing  new  under  the  saa.  I 
guess  he*d  think  he  spoke  a  little  too  faat,  if  he  was  to  see  our  steamboats,  rail  xtiads,  and  India  mllii  ikiMi 
three  inventions  worth  more  nor  all  he  knew  pat  in  a  heap  together. 

Our  tree  of  liberty  was  a  beautiful  tree— a  iplendid  tree— it  waa  a  sight  to  look  at ;  it  waa  toccd  iBdiNl 
j«DCf0f0j,  cod  il  frew  10  itataly  tod  aO  handiomo,  that  atnoigen  came  fiom  aU  parttof  th»  inridttMtik 
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I  allowed  it  ww  the  inoit. splendid  thing  in  the  world.    Well;  the  mohe  have  broken  in  and  tore  down 

lees,  and  mapped  off  the  branchea,  and  acattered  all  the  leavea  about,  and  it  looks  no  better  than  a 

tree. 

e  are  lOne  folks  who  think  a  good  deal  and  say  but  little,  and  thej  an  wiie  folks ;  and  there  are 

pn,  who  blaat  right  out  whatever  comes  uppermost,  and  I  guess  they  an  pretty  eonsiUerable  superfine 

bols. 

1  I  see  a  child.  I  always  feel  tafe  with  these  women  folk;  for  I  have  always  found  that  the  road  to  a 

B  heart  is  through  her  child. 

nan  that  underslaRds  horitcs,  has  a  pretty  considerable  fair  knowledge  of  women,  for  they  are  just 

temper,  and  require  the  very  identical  same  treatment.   Encourage  the  timid  ones,  be  gentle  and  steady 

i  fruoiiuus,  but  lather  the  sulky  ones  like  blazes. 

eroale  heart  is  jiiit  like  a  new  India-rubber  shoe;  yon  may  pull  and  pull  at  it,  till  it  stretches  out  a 

g,  and  then  let  gu.  and  it  will  fly  right  bark  to  its  old  shape.    Their  hearts  are  made  of  stout  leather, 

u  ;  there's  a  plaguy  sight  of  wear  in  *em. 

r  tell  folks  you  can  go  ahead  of  'cm,  but  do  it.    It  spores  a  great  deal  of  talk,  and  helps  them  to  save 

>ath  to  cool  their  broth. 

:  them  that  stare  the  most  that  see  the  best,  I  gues^ 

rly  start  makes  easy  stages. 

78  makes  a  man  as  crooked  as  a  pack  does  a  pedler ;  not  that  they  are  so  awful  heavy,  neither,  but  it 

man  to  stoop  in  the  long  run. 

!tter  never  to  wipe  a  child's  nose  at  all,  I  guess,  than  to  wring  it  off*.  ^ 

iher  keep  a  critter  whose  faults  I  do  know,  than  change  him  far  a  beast  whose  faults  I  don't  know. 
I's  nothing  I  hate  so  much  as  cant  of  all  kinds;  it's  a  sure  sign  of  a  tricky  disposition.  If  yon  see  a 
nt  in  religion,  clap  your  hand  into  your  pocket, and  lay  right  hold  of  your|nf««,  or  he'll  steal  it,  assure 
)  alive;  and  if  a  man  cant  in  politics,  he'll  sell  you  if  he  gets  a  chance,  you  may  depend.  Law  and 
re  just  the  same,  and  every  mite  and  morsel  as  bod.  If  a  lawyer  lakes  to  cantin,  its  like  the  Ibz 
ig  to  the  geese;  he'll  eat  up  his  whole  congregation.  And  if  a  doctor  takes  to  it,  he's  a  qnack,  aasore 
The  Lord  have  mossy  on  yoa.  for  he  won't. 

a  feller  winks  till  his  gall  gets  married,  I  guess  it's  a  little  too  late  to  pop  the  question  then. 
>  Beler  put  a  notice  over  his  factory  gate  at  Lowell,  **no  cigors  or  Irishmen  admitted  within  theae 
for,  said  he,  the  one  will  set  a  flame  agoin  omong  my  cottons,  and  t'other  among  my  galla.    I  wont 
such  inflammable  and  dangerous  things  about  me  on  no  account. 

is  natur  wherever  y«u  find  it — in  rags  or  in  king's  robes — where  butter  is  spread  with  the  thumb  as 
he  silver  knife. 

Iks  that  grow  up  right  ofl^,  like  a  mushroom,  in  one  night,  are  apt  to  think  no  small  beer  of  themselves, 
ge  has  plaguy  large  leaves  to  the  bottom,  and  spreads  them  out  as  wide  as  an  old  woman's  petticoat, 
he  ground  it  sprung  from,  and  conceal  its  extraction. 

a  feller  has  run  as  fast  as  he  can  clip,  he  has  to  stop  and  take  breath ;  yon  must  do  that  or  choke. 
g  face  is  plaguy  apt  to  cover  a  long  conscience — that's  a  fact 

n  sets  up  a  woman's  spunk  like  callin  her  ugly — she  gets  her  back  right  up, like  a  cat  when  a  strange 
es  oear  her;  she's  all  eyes,  claws,  and  bristles. 

a  farmer  of  him,'and  you  will  hove  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  an  honest,  independent,  and  respect- 
Eiber  of  society — more  honest  than  traders,  more  independent  than  professional  men,  and  more  respect* 
n  either. 

are  only  two  things  worth  looking  at  in  a  horse— action  and  soundness,  for  1  never  saw  a  critter  that 

action  that  was  a  bad  beast. 

politics  as  in  racin,  every  ih.ng  depends  upon  a  fair  start    If  you  are  off*  too  quick,  you  have  to  poll 
urn  back  agin,  and  your  beast  gels  out  of  wind  and  is  baffled,  and  if  you  lose  in  the  start,  you  ha'n*t 
r  chance  aricrwards,  and  are  plaguy  opt  to  get  jockied  in  the  course. 
's  a  plaguy  sight  of  truth  in  (hem  ore  old  proverbs.    They  are  distilled  facts  steamed  down  to  an 

They  ore  like  piirtablo  soup,  an  oraazin  deal  o'  matter  in  a  small  compass.    They  are  as  true  as  a 
B,  aitd  as  short  and  sweet  as  pugar  condy. 

you've  too  many  ironn  in  the  fire,  some  on  'em  will  get  stone  cold,  and  t'other  ones  will  got  burnt, 
ley'll  never  be  no  good  in  natur. 

the  time  to  loni,  when  you  ore  young.    Store  your  mind  well,  ond  the  fragrance  will  remain  long 

rose  has  shed  its  leaves.    The  otter  of  roses  is  stronger  than  the  rose,  and  a  plaguy  sight  more  volu- 

ankecs  may  stump  the  universe.  We  improve  on  every  thing,  and  we  have  improved  on  our  own 
You'll  search  one  while.  I  tell  you,  afore  you'll  find  a  man  that,  lake  him  by  and  large,  is  equal  to 
ir  Ctte  and  enlightened  citizens.  He's  the  chap  that  has  got  both  speed,  wind,  and  bottom ;  he's  clear 
>r  to  the  back  bone,  yon  may  depend.  It's  generally  allowed  there  a'n't  the  beat  of  them  to  be  found 
•e.  Spry  aa  a  foz, supple  as  an  oe],and  cnte  aa  m  weasel.  Tboogh  I  lay  iilbilaVtfyaVitiSxwiW'^vi 
e  the  dune  off  creaikm— tbey  ue  ae(i/f/  equal  to  c«ih. 
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THE  YALE  LITERART  MAGAZINE,  dmimBlfd  hg  Ou  StudenU  qf  Yah  COkg^ 

Wb  hsTV  recoiTed  the  November  and  December  nomben  of  thii  excellent  pablicntion.    Tlwf 
▼tral  article!  that  would  confer  honor  upon  any  magazine  in  the  Union.    There  are  aoMS^BM 
truly  capital;  a  paper  on  Jeflferaon  is  well  written,  although  outrageously  ultra  in  ita  pttiea;  "ATdatf 
my  Landlord"  ia  a  good  tale,  and  well  told — but  we  are  not  going  to  mention  all  the  good  tUogi  \m.  ihii 
deaerving  periodical ;  although  some  of  the  poetry  deaervea  especial  notice. 


TALES  FROM  THE  GERMAN.     Tratulaled  by  Nathaniel  Greene.     Two  Voluwui.    Amencan 

Company,  Boston. 

Bir.  Greene  has  conferred  an  obligition  of  weighty  import  upon  the  reading  public,  in  preatnliog  aamnlif 
the  finest  of  Van  der  Velde*s  Tales,  in  an  elegant  and  appropriate  guise.    He  has  done  every  joaiiea  It  ia 
German  author,  and  we  confidently  recommend  theae  two  volumes  of  Talea  to  the  atlentioo  of  our  £nmk, 
not  only  as  seasonable  works,  but  as  sterling  proofs  of  the  power  of  Van  der  Velde,  and  th«  talent  of  iM 
translator.    The  language  is  perfectly  free  from  all  foreign  idioma,  except  when  national  characteristiei  m 
to  be  described,  or  technical  ideas  to  be  explained.    The  first  tale,  Arwkd  Gi  llin8tiuu«a,  ooenpiM  ia 
whole  of  the  first  volume ;  it  is  a  depiction  of  much  power  and  historical  interest,  commencing  with  an  tHl> 
ting  description  of  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  in  the  trenches  before  Frederickshall,  and  embodying 
ita  dramatis  per»ooe,  the  asiiassins  of  the  warrior  king  and  the  mystic  philosopher  and  ghost-seer 
The  second  story  is  named  The  Lichtensteins,  the  Catholic  regiment  of  Germany,  and  embraoaa  mm  if 
the  events  of  the  memorable  Thirty  Years'  War.  and  the  adventurer  VVallenstein  figures  in  the  field,   ftl 
SoftCEKESs  is  a  lale  of  unmiiigateU  German  witchcraft  and  romaniicibra,  but  is  not  without  its  nomL 
AirABAmsT,  tho  concluding  talc,  details  in  forcible  language  a  series  of  events  connected  with  the 
out-breakings  of  Johannes  Bockhold,  otherwise  John  of  Leyden,  Malhids,  KnipperdoUing,  and  Rothmail.lili^  • 
in  1534,  seised  the  ciiy  of  Munster,  in  Westphalia,  and  committed  dreadful  excesses.    The  whole  dmSkd 
the  story  are  hiatorically  correct,  and  considerable  interest  pervades  every  page.    We  trust  that  Mr. 
will  find  time  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  the  German  novelists,  and  that  his  present  esaay  will 
ita  deserved  reward,  and  induce  him  to  favor  the  public  with  the  produce  of  his  future  leisuro. 

The  style  of  the  work,  as  regards  its  mechanical  execution,  is  particularly  creditable  to  the  Araeiiean 
tioners'  Company ;  there  are  several  publishers  who  would  do  well  to  compare  the  appearance  of 
productiona  with  the  Tales  from  the  German,  and  borrow  an  idea  or  two  of  good  printing  and  fin* 


PRETENSION.    By  Miss  Slickney,  author  of  Poetry  qf  Life.     Ttoo  Volumet.    Carey  and  H«it 

This  is  one  of  those  enrJianting  tales  of  modem  life,  which,  like  Crabbe's  Poems  and  Hogartfa*b 
delight  by  their  reality  and  minuteness  of  eflTecu  **  Pretension"  tells  its  plot  in  its  name — a  young  gift 
try-bom.  is  educated  beyond  her  sphere  of  life  through  the  partiality  of  her  mother,  and,  at  a  fashioaaUtt  I 
ing-scl^ool  contracts  feelings  and  desires  that  prove  her  torment  in  after  life.  The  moral  is  particularly  aj 
cable  in  these  days  of  general  pretension ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  author's  well-meaning  intaai 
may  be  productive  of  the  end  she  desires.  In  the  preface,  Miss  Stickney  eloquently  observea:— «•  It  ia  to 
man  that  I  would  appeal,  to  look  into  the  evidence  of  her  own  heart,  to  examine  the  result  of  her  own 
riance,  and  to  ask  of  the  secret  counsels  of  her  own  bosom,  whether  her  dignity,  her  usefulnesa*  and  her 
of  mind,  are  not  sacrificed  hy  that  system  of  education  which  substitutes  the  artificial  for  the  real,  the  gli 
ing  for  the  substantial,  and  the  ornaraonial  for  the  good, — whether  the  subjects  to  which  her  time  and  hV 
talents  are  now  almost  exclusively  devoted,  are  calculated  to  prepare  her  for  being  a  help  to  the  faaUi^S 
guide  to  the  erring,  and  a  friend  to  the  distraaaed ;  or  whether  they  are  not  rather  such  aa  render  her  mtoif 
an  object  of  interest  and  admiration  to  thoae  who  have  taste  to  enjoy,  and  leisure  to  commend  7  Wbetbtfilt 
ia  treasuring  up  for  seasons  of  sickness,  sorrow,  and  suflTering.  a  store  of  kind  feelings,  and  diaintereated  IbeaglK 
and  practical  usefulness,  to  be  ready  for  the  service  of  those  whose  happiness  is  committed  to  her  eafltr* 
whether  she  is  expectmg  that  the  information  acquired  in  the  routine  of  school  learning  will  supply  ihti^ 
ceasiiies  of  penury  and  disease,  and  that  the  music  of  her  lyre  will  chsrra  away  the  anguish  of  a  aoul  Mp 
bling  under  the  sentence  of  spiritual  death  f.  Whether  there  is  not.  beyond  the  learning  which  bIm  hvi^ 
quired,  a  "  wisdom  whose  ways  are  waya  of  pleasanincaa,  and  whose  paths  are  peace  T' 

It  ia  impossible  to  add  a  single  word  to  thia  admirable  exposition ;  the  author  baa  well  carried  oat  bar  viK' 
and  m  pleasant  bmtk  is  the  result. 

This  work  ia  better  printed  than  genanlly  fiUla  to  the  lot  of  London  novela  le-pobliabed  tai  Amrtatf'B 
mpt'tMl  Mfgnwiog  fmnta  the  title. 
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I  inj^^KNU  fi^ni'emnn  mtbs  askinl  w]int  was  the  best  1  >«son  fbr  youth ;  he  aniiwerpd,  *  The  liTo  of  a  f^ond  man.*  Bdnr 
fti^iii  what  was  the  next  be«t,  he  r-|>Uc*il,  *  The  tile  of  a  bad  rnaii.*  The  flnt  woiiUt  m:ike  him  in  love  with  virtue,  and 
hiin  how  to  eondiict  hims<flt'  thruu)(!i  liiV,  so  as  to  become  an  or  mment  to  aucirty,  and  a  hlesiiiifir  to  his  tami  y  and 
< ;  and  the  last  woiiUl  point  out  ilie  hateful  and  horrid  cousequenoes  of  vice,  and  nuke  him  carel'ul  to  avoid  those  uctioiia 
appeand  to  detestablu  iu  others.**  CvUUmiih, 


)THiNa  ii  a  stronger  proof  of  wiadom  in  a  ralional 
I,  than  an  ability  to  extract  iiiformaiion  fur  ihc 
ance  of  hii  conduct  from  every  subject  that  fulls 
in  his  noliee.  In  the  field  of  literature,  indeed, 
ipportunities  Cor  impruvemcnt  preiient  ihemselveN 
fien,  that  ho  would  be  jii!>ily  chargeable  with  o 
ilictiun  of  his  duiy.  who  »lMnld  omit  lo  avail  hiin- 
of  them  whenever  thoy  rume  within  his  reach- 
tun  be  confessed,  however,  tu  the  t>hame  of  hurann 
ire,  that  there  arc  many  individuals  to  be  found, 
>  heedlessly  pa^s  over  the  occurrences  of  life,  as  if 
f  were  inditrcrenl  whether  mankind  fulfilled  the 
of  their  being  or  not,  and  who  disregard,  nt  the 
'B  lime,  all  those  leswns  of  wi^tdom  which  ^e  to 
>buined  from  the  contemplation  of  »cience.  Cold 
tiunlurtiess  as  may  be  thought  many  of  the  ab- 
^lons  of  philosophy — uninlerosiing  as  may  be 
■Bed  miny  of  its  principles — it  yet  seems  pofsifig 
'^B  bow  any  of  those  beings  whti  may  emphaii- 
'y  be  said  to  be  the  handiwork  of  iheir  creator,  can 
^tent  to  (loss  over  with  neglect  any  subject  which 
lifeiis,  in  the  slightest  manner,  the  way  in  Mhit-h 
Ddiiy  conducts  UU  o{jerationK — v\hich  at  all  unfulda 
bstaiies  attending  his  wurkmanxhip,  and  the  cz* 
nit  ond  wrell-conf rived  mechanism  which  is  ob- 
'tblo  in  all  that  he  ba^  formed.  That  abstract 
■wiing  which  is  necessarily  employed  in  all  our  in- 
ici  concerning  the  painre  of  the  mind,  lal>oriou8 
(n.ona  would  think  could  not  fail  lo  afTinl  the 
Mifgraiificalion  to  him  who  is  at  all  conscious 
'  diversified  are  the  delighu  of  which  it  makes  us 
parlakert— how  abundant  are  the  beauiieii  which 
espnta  to  our  noiit^e— and.  ahove  all.  in  what  an 
led  potitioa  it  places  iis  in  the  scale  of  being. 

I  il  atpirea  lo  an  imperishable  existence,  and  is 
iMil  M  inrvive  **  the  wreck  of  mutter  and  the 

II  of  worlds,**  is  surely  aunicient  lo  awaken  iha 
■t  armiiion.  and  to  cicito  Ihe  most  eager  Inqul 
raapccting  U. 


Perhaps,  however,  in  extenuation  of  the  neglect 
with  which  this  subject  has  been  for  the  most  part 
treated,  and  iho  little  nileniion  which  has  been  hhown 
to  It  by  the  great  m.ids  of  mankind,  may  be  justly  al* 
leged  the  difTiriiliy  of  coming  lo  any  precise  and  de- 
finite conclu!-iun  upon  i'.  The  nbilifiea  of  philo.«o- 
phers  have  imleed  been  so  rrrquenily  bufned.  ami 
ihrir  wisdom  so  oi'ientimes  cotifounded,  in  their  inqui- 
ries  concerning  lhi«  nioMl  important  part  of  tnir  naluro  , 
that  lbs  generality  of  men,  whose  avocations  are  not 
of  a  character  lo  allow  ufinnch  ab.slrjso  thinking  and 
alislrdct  reasoning,  may  be  jtisiiHed  in  excusing  them- 
selves from  that  Acrious  consideration  which  it  dc. 
mands,  to  arrive  at  ju^t  conclusions  ii^ion  it.  To  what- 
ever cause  it  may  be  owin'^,  il  is  imposiiible  to  say; 
but  certain  it  is,  thai  Ihe  inquiries  of  phih»sopliy.  upi>n 
hardly  any  subject,  have  tcrminnied  more  i]iisaiii*fuc- 
torily  than  ufioii  this;  nnd  indeed  it  iloes  seem  as  if 
it  had  been  ihe  loi  of  every  one  who  ban  touched  upon 
it,  "  to  i^ow  the  wind,  and  reap  the  whirl v\ind.*' 

To  say  nothing  oi  the  hy[>oi hexes  of  Aria:oile  and 
his  disciples,  it  may  be  nflirmpfl.  liinl  even  the  induc- 
tive phihMiophy  recommended  by  the  illustrious  Bacon, 
ihoiigh  in  most  cases  the  imly  sure  road  to  iriiih,i«een)S 
in  this  to  have  been  comparntively  valuelessi.  Whc- 
ther  it  be  owing  to  iho  particular  nature  of  this  Ru'>y  ■ 
ject,  or  to  the  misapplication  of  Bii^>ii's  rules  of  phi- 
loMphisin!  if\,this  instance,  it  is  a  fact  uiiquestionablo 

'  that  hardly  any  knowledge  acquired  since  the  lime  of 

'  Bacon  has  been  more  unstable  and  fluctuating.  P.isf- 
ing  by  ihe  fiinciiul  opinions  of  Leibnitz  nnd  others, 

'  ond  f  irgelting  the  earnestness  with  which  they  were 
severally  advocated,  we  need  do  nothing  more  than 
look  at  Ihe  opinion**  of  L«»cke,  and  Berkeley,  an«l  of 
Iliimo.  and  the  almost  coniplnio  overthrow  whirh 
ihcy  have  received  at  the  handi  of  Ilaid,  to  secf^that 

j  this  science  is  siill  in  its  infancy. 

ilniricaic,  hoover,  an  \*  \\\«  max*  \t\'»i\\\t\v  ^\% 
portion  ol  knov^io  Uea\  couV\iwiui»  avv^^t-TvAt 
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the  labyrinth  in  which  it  is  entwined;  and  perplex- 
ing as  is  the  sfjphiai^  which  is  tuo  often  thrown 
around  it,  there  are  many  other  fcubjerti  vnhich  are 
worthy  of  the  utmost  attention,  and,  by  the  iniitruc- 
tion  which  they  are  calculated  to  iminrt,  they  far 
mure  than  coimtcrbalance  the  labor  which  may  have* 
been  spent  upon  abstract  inquiries.  It  is  not  in  div- 
ing into  metaphysical  subtleties,  and  in  ranging  over 
the  intricacies  of  strict  philosophical  discntssion,  that 
real  knowledge  is  alone  to  bo  obtained ;  much,  and 
i^'hat,  perhaps,  is  the  most  yaluable  and  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  life,  is  lo  be  gathered  from  those  subjectb 
i%hich  arc,  or  ought  to  be,  interesting  lo  tvery  man. 
To  contemplate  man  in  the  abstract,  divesicd  of  all 
those  appendages  of  character  and  taste  which  gene- 
rally  take  their  rise  from  the  circumstances  through 
which  he  is  called  to  paHs,  may  seem  to  be  the  ta^k 
of  the  philosopher  alone;  but  to  consider  him  as  he 
actually  is  in  society, — to  view  the  dispositions  which 
influence  his  conduct.— the  diversified  habits  which 
he  assumes  while  passing  through  this  stage  of  exist- 
ence,— the  manner  in  whii'h  he  is  liable  to  be  wrought 
upon  by  the  various  incentives  which  he  is  likely  to 
meet  with  while  pursuing  the  path  allotted  to  him. — 
and  to  mark  with  attention  the  difTorcnt  feelings  which 
actuate  him, — is  the  businossof  everyone  who  wishes 
to  regulate  his  own  conduct  aright,  and  to  act  from 
rational  and  consistent  motives. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  biography  ia  capable  of 
answering  such  exalted  ends.  Human  nature  is  in- 
deed the  same  in  every  possible  situation  of  life ;  but, 
when  it  is  remembered  how  modified  it  is  likely  to 
become  by  circumstances,  how  much  influenced  by 
contending  motives,  it  will  be  seen  that  biography  w 
capable  of  affording  a  vast  deal  of  instruction.  To 
know  the  manner  in  which  mankind  have  been 
wrought  upon  by  a  particular  conjunction  of  things, 
ia  the  only  way  of  knowing  how  to  guard  again&t 
their  operation  in  future,  if  they  happen  to  be  evil  in 
their  tendency;  and  to  regidate  them  so  as  to  answer  the 
mast  important  purposes,  if  they  happen  to  be  beneficial. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  many  eminent  men  whose 
names  are  recorded  in  the  pages  of  biography,  wo  find, 
that,  notwithstanding  their  eminence,  they  were  fre- 
quently the  subjects  of  such  strange  and  unworthy 
notions,  that  their  talents  were  so  frequently  misap- 
plied, and  their  abilities  made  subservient  to  the  at- 
tainment of  such  base  ai.d  worthless  objects,  that  they 
were  often  times  marked  by  such  obliquity  of  the  will, 
and  wereguiliy  of  actions  bo  utterly  inconsistent  with 
their  characters  us  rational  creatures, — that  we  shall 
assuredly  discover  enough  to  warn  us  from  acting  in 
the  like  manner.  It  is  a  lamentable  flbt,  that  these 
who  have  been  the  possessors  of  the  most  command- 
ing talents — who  seem  really  lo  have  arisen  fur  no 
other  purpose  than  to  dissipate  the  darkness  which 
hangs  over  the  universe,  and  shuts  out  from  the  sight 
of  mortals  that  light  which  is  capable  of  adding  dig- 
nity to  their  noture, — appear  to  hr.ve  been  the  very 
characters  who  were  destined  to  convince  posterity 
of  the  utter  futility  of  all  human  expectations,  and  the 
AVjr  ofpiacing  a  dependence  upon  the  eflbrta  of  ha- 
amagmuoM, 


In  Alcibiades  we  find  implanted  by  natare 
everj  thing  which  was  calculated  to  make  a  wis^  t 
useful,  and  an  honorable  man ;  but  by  no  one  peffasfs 
have  such  gifts  been  more  set  at  noaghi.  or  more  ■» 
uficd,  than  by  him.  Thesensibility  of  that  man  is  not  vc7 
enviable,  who  can  read  without  emotion  the  extiaoidi* 
nary  aberrations  from  duty  of  which  Alcibiades  «« 
guilty,  and  the  wonderful  fertility  of  gentna  by  whickht 
managed  to  exiriL-ale  himself  from  the  difGculiisi  is 
which  his  own  misconduct  had  involved  him.   Hi 
great  anxiety  with  which  his  venerable  preceptor 
v^aichfd   over   his   movements,  and   the  eagenaa 
which  he  always  displayed  to  guard   him  from  tki 
evils  to  which  he  knew  he  was  prone,  appear  hot  ill 
requited    by  the  carelessness  with  which  he  ittsD^ 
ed  to  his  admonitions,  and  the  little  attention  which 
he  paid  to  his  advice. 

Individuals  have  indeed  arisen  in  many  comitriii^ 
who  were  qualified  by  their  abilities  to  lead  ibdr 
countrymen  forward  in  the  race  of  imprOTeoMBt-Hi 
that  race  by  the  means  of  which  thoie  faltH^p 
which  are  truly  valuable  are  alone  to  bo  obCUMdsii 
teaching  them  to  elevate  themselvei  aboTo  iha  nBor 
objects,  which  too  much  engross  the  attentioo  cf  Ai 
greater  portion  of  their  fellow-men ;  in  ahowioi  Am 
that  liberty  of  tliought  and  liberty  of  oondueu 
can  alone  arise  from  a  coiuiciousnea  of  their 
ance  on  the  scale  of  being,  are  the  objecta  which  ■% 
above  all  others,  worthy  of  their  puimit;  nd,  Art 
setting  ihemselvts  free  from  superstitiona  rovtMn 
and  enslaving  notions,  they  should  bo  btnt  opoo  Ai 
attainment  of  something  above  thoae  deboatng  olfMi 
which  keep  the  spirit  bound,  and  the  mind  ftHtnii 
but  who  have,  notwithstanding,  been  the  moM  c* 
stent  dcviators  from  the  pa  h  of  rectitndot  who  hm 
been  most  prune  to  wander  along  unhallowed  andHp 
consecrated  ground,  and  who  have  the  motl  gi«M 
themselves  up  lo  the  allurements  and  iaiciaaiiant  rf 
evil.    There  have  been  those,  who,  according  lo  ihi 
original  constitution  of  their  nature,  appear  aa  ihoail 
they  were  really  fated  to  trample  under  fiiot  all  ihoN 
systems  which  have  in  any  way  tended  to  koep  flM 
chained  by  the  iron  bands  of  despotism,  and  faf  Al 
still  more  enduring  fetters  of  perfidy  and  limod,  which 
have  been  but  too  often  the  instrumeota  whidi  lyiarii 
have  used  to  enslave  them,  but  who  have,  nevefihr 
less,  joined  with  the  advocates  of  thoae  syatcBi  tt 
strengthen  the  yoke  which  has  been  formed,  and  ■ 
add  more  peripanent  and  histing  power  to  the  fvib 
which  uniformly  attend  them. 

Could  we,  in  fact,  draw  aside  the  veil  which  cofr 
ceals  the  motives  of  action — were  we  able  to  pull  off 
the  mask  frtim  that  numerous  onler  of  men  who  hivt 
pretended  at  least  to  bo  the  bcncfacton  of  their  Al- 
io w-beings.  which  hides  from  our  notice  thoae  qprimP 
of  conduct  by  which  they  were  actuated,  and  pi^ 
vents  our  inspection  of  that  source  fmn  whcBOt 
their  actions  originated,  we    should   find    Ihati  in 
the  great  mojority  of  instances,    thoM  who  hm 
most  uemitd  to  be  the  friendi  of  human  kind,  hivi 
in  reality  most  wanted  the  CMential  ingndieiili  • 
friendship,  and  exhibited  the  moat  poweifnl  fff^ 
^V»  VkkAU  ONRTL  %iccandisement    It  ia  not  liy  ihon  ^ 
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rho  htve  be«n  the  moit  capacitated  (or  improviqf  the 
oodition  of  the  species,  but  vvho  have  been  loo  per- 
eisely  inclined  to  attempt  such  a  task,  that  the  evil 
as  been  wrought  which  has  so  oHon  desolated  ihe 
rorld  ;  but  it  haa  been  by  those,  who,  covering  the 
atoral  deformity  of  their  character  by  a  fair  disguise, 
ave  proclaimed  themselves  the  friends  of  virtue  and 
f  freedom.  Such  characters,  by  assuming  to  ihera- 
elvea  qualities  utterly  incompatible  with  ihoir  na- 
ures,  have  made  those  qualities  the  means  of  raising 
hem  in  the  opinions  of  others,  and  have  then  em- 
iloyed  their  elevation  to  trample  upon  the  victims  of 
heir  fraud  ;  and,  claiming  kindred  and  alliance  with 
hoee  illustrious  devotees  of  liberty  with  \%hom  they 
lave  not  one  thing  in  common  save  the  itmblunce  of 
[oodness,  have  cojoled  mankind  into  the  belief  that 
hey  too  were  the  worshippers  of  liberty,  and  have 
Bade  that  belief  the  instrument  of  treading  under  foot 
(▼•ry  thing  which  has  been  esteemed  ncred  and  ve* 
leiable. 

Afany  again  there  have  been,  who,  unconsciously 
lerliapa,  were  the  supporters  of  the  must  pernicious 
itat*  of  things,  from  a  want  of  that  firmness  and  de- 
aaioD  which  ought  to  be  the  characteristic  of  every 
BftO  i  who,  unable  of  themselves  to  stem  the  torrent 
if  daslractioD,  which  may  be  rolling  over  a  state, 
sootribute,  unwarily,  by  their  own  imprudent  conduct, 
to  add  to  its  violence ;  and  who,  possessed  of  too  little 
riipr  to  oppose  themselves  singly  to  the  errors  which 
nay  be  prevalent  in  society,  furnish  a  frehh  incentive 
lo  their  increase,  by  londing  an  appearance  of  sanc- 
tion to  them. 

Il  is  humiliating  to  witness  the  illustrious  and  phi> 
lonphical  Tully,  the  rport  of  eveiy  breeze  which  flit- 
tad  across  the  commonwealth  of  Rome — the  snccos- 
victim,  from  his  own  want  of  openness  and  the  pur* 
of  a  straight-ibrward  conduct  unawed  by  poMer, 
of  alnost  every  faction  that  reigned  during  his  life ; 
time  lending  his  talents  to  the  support  of  the 
of  Pompey,  and  at  another  time,  to  that  of 
',  according  as  the  one  party  possessed  a  predo- 
over  the  other.  With  the  exception,  indeed, 
of  ooe  or  two  of  his  orations,  such  as  those  against 
Cklaline  and  Antony,  most  of  them  exhibit  indications 
of  all  that  timidity,  which  is  aln'ays  an  accompani- 
■wt  of  the  man  of  a  vacillating  disposition  ,*  indica- 
indeed,  of  that  servile  flattery,  and  that  gross 
of  power,  which  are  uniformly  felt  by  him 
who  haa  too  lUtle  stability  lo  act  an  independent  inr], 
■iprejudiced  by  feelings,  and  unbiassed  by  personal 
oonaideratioRs. 

Whoever  feels  a  veneration  for  the  name  of  Cice- 
lOj  and  surely  no  one  possessed  of  any  portion  of 
taita  can  (ail  to  do  so,— must  be  anxious  mainly  tu 
look  at  him  as  a  philosopher  and  as  a  theoretical 
tfataaman,  subtracting  from  bis  notice  all  those  devia- 
lioiw  in  pnciice  from  the  path  of  consistency,  of 
which  this  eloquent  man  was  guilty,  during  the  cours'^ 
of  his  political  life.  Few  nan  of  the  age  in  which 
ho  livad  were  batter  acquainted  with  the  proper  theo- 
ay  of  flOf  enwent ;  had  culli¥atod  mora  sncceafully 
•  ntmial  and  anUghsaned  ayitam  of  philotvphy ;  and 


the  abstractions  which  they  had  formed.  As  long  as 
taste  and  sensibility  shall  continue  to  exist,  so  long 
will  the  writings  of  Cicero  be  esteemed  Ihe  models 
of  elegance.  Looking,  however,  ct  this  great  man  as 
one  who  was  called  upon  by  the  voice  of  his  country 
to  act  a  consistent  part  in  the  mighty  utrnggles  which 
then  awaitid  the  republic,  we  areobliged  to  pass  a  very 
diffbrcnt  judgment  upon  him,  from  thai  which  wo  form 
concerning  him  when  viev\cd  as  a  philasopher.  Those 
feelings  which  sliould  always  Xte  rcprcKited  in  a  public 
man,  triumphed  over  his  patriutisni ;  and.  though  he 
may  have  hnd  an  ardent  atiadiment  tu  \m  country, 
and  a  dei^ire  to  pmmote  her  welfur?.  pergonal  conside- 
rotiuns  swayed  him,  who  vias  flited  by  his  talents  to 
guide  the  republic  safely  through  the  internal  contests 
in  which  bhc  was  then  engaged,  and  to  avert  the  dan- 
gers which  threatened  her. 

Inlercnting,  honcvcr,  as  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
lives  of  statesmen,  and  well  calculated  as  they  are  to 
warn  those  who  may  Ims  hereafler  placo'J  in  the  same 
circumstances,  from  foundering  upon  the  rocks  on 
which  they  were  wrecked,  there  is  a  species  of  bio. 
graphy,  which,  though  perhaps  less  attcLded  to,  is 
more  fitted  to  Iwcome  generally  beneficial,  und  likely 
lo  be  followed  with  more  extensive  influence.    It  is 
not  the  less  truo  because  it  has  been  ofUn  limes  re- 
marked,  that  the  characters  who  have  mtut  bcncfltted 
mankind,  and  improved  the  condition  of  the  species, 
have  been — r.ot  thjse  who  have  blozjned  their  names 
by  conquest,  and  who,  to  spread  aiiroad  the  lustre  of 
their  achievciuenip,  have  not  scrupled   to  violate  all 
ihe  duties  of  humanity,  and  to  burst  asunder  all  those 
ties  which  have  been  imposed  upon  the  race  for  tha 
purpose  of  linking  them  together  in  one  common  bro- 
therhood,— but  they  liavc  been  those  who  exerted  all 
their  taloiiis  to  tame  down  that  nsture  which  so  often 
arises  in  order  to  assert  the  dominion  of  vice.    They 
have  been  those  who  have  bent  all  their  energies 
to  make  tliose  virtnes  shine  forth  with  greater  splen- 
dor ihan  they  otherwise  would,  cast  into  the  shade  as 
they  continually  are  by  the  prejudices  and  jtaasions 
which  are  incident  to  human  nature  ;  those  who,  for^ 
saking  the  pursuit's  of  ambition,  and  the  paths  of  that 
which  is  falsely  termed  glory,  have  employed  all  their 
talents  towards  improving  the  moral  condition  of  their 
fellow-beings,  and   towards   dispelling  thosK)    thick 
clouds  of  error  and  prejudice,  which  serve  so  much 
to  obstruct  their  mental  vision.     If  it  be  lawful  to 
bond  the  knee  to  any  thing  human,  it  surely  crises  in 
that  case,  whore  we  see  a  man  attempting  to  mitigate 
the  evils  ottemiant  upon  this  life,  and  trying  to  coun- 
teract the  bttieful  und  pernicious  eiTects  of  vice,  by  the 
more  talntary  iiJluenco  of  virtue. 

But  strong  as  may  ba  the  priiiriplos  which  lead  to 
the  adoption  of  such  excellent  conduct  as  this,  it  is 
painful  to  see  how  comparatively  useless  the  efforts 
which  are  lUftl  on  thcbc  occasions  frequently  are,  and 
the  strong  probubihty  there  always  is  that  they  will  ter- 
minate in  nothingnetMi  and  vanity.  Should,  however, 
even  such  be  the  case,  one  who  contemplates  it  with  at- 
tention, will  not  fail  to  derive  N«\>KaVA«  wv^Vwiv^tVKSsx 
information  \h«M£coia.  ^tcX^  Vwi  toaiX  \»  ^«^>» 
oipaMa  arioToMiiV  with  iMoatf   all  tha  finat  onolioDa  oC  Ibia  idas&,  "i^te  «»^^^  "^^"^ 
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oat  interest  the  manner  in  which  that  spirit  of  goud- 
nen,  wliich  takes  its  rise  from  the  principles  ofvir 
tue,  is  first  kindled,  and  afierwards  kept  on  fire: — the 
vray  in  which  "  he  thai  has  light  within  hinown  clear 
breast,"  can  elevate  himself  above  that  regard  to  the 
opinions  of  I  ho  world,  which  ore  but  too  often  the 
source  whence  spring  muriy  of  the  actions  which  arc 
hero  looked  upon  as  honorable  and  useful ;  ond  iho 
means  by  which  he  ihnl  hns  made  wisdom  his  choice, 
can  abstract  himself  from  all  association  with  those 
more  grovelling  pursuits  which  characterize  the  mony. 
and,  looking  abroad  ufioii  the  face  of  things,  can  "  fol- 
low the  even  tenor  of  his  way,"  regardless  of  every 
tiling  which  might  tend  to  interrupt  his  progress,  to 
shut  out  from  his  sight  the  scene  of  beauty  and  iovo- 
linesa  which  his  fancy  may  have  lighted  up,  and  by 
■eeking  an  alliance  with  which  he  might  in  any  way 
have  his  prospects  obscured  or  his  vision  darkened. 

It  will  indeed  be  found,  in  looking  back  upon  those 
who  have  best  accomplished  t^ie  end  for  which  they 
fvere  called  into  existence,  that  there  was  something 
more  animating  to  cheer  them  forward  through  the 
■cenes  of  this  life,  than  are  to  be  obtained  from  the 
idle  applause  of  the  world  ;  something  more  inspiring 
than  all  that  odroiraiion  which  may  be  obtained  by  a 
successful  course  of  enterprise  and  ambition ;  some- 
thing,  in  fact,  more  satisfactory  and  soothing  to  the 
mind,  than  any  thing  which  can  be  gathered  from  ihe 
short-lived  pleasures  which  in  this  state  so  much  en- 
gage the  attention.     It  will   be  seen,  thht  it  was  by 
cultivating  a  habit  of  retirement  from  this  too  busy 
stage  of  life — such  a  retirement,  however,  as  left  them 
not  without  the  means  of  doing  good  to  their  fellow- 
beings — that  they  cherihhud  that  virtue  which  always 
shrinks  from  the  gaze  of  vulgar  ryes ;  that  took  thfise 
lessons  of  wisdom  which  ore  here  only  valuable ;  thai 
they  pushed  forward  in  the  career  of  improvement, 
inattentive  to  the  giddy  and   illusive  objects  which 
surrounded  I  hem,  and  looked  forword  to  a  more  noble 
recompense  fur  their  pains,  and  a  brighter  saiisfai-tion 
in  the  contemplation  of  their  misfortunes,  than  a  con- 
sciousness of  being  the  mere  subjects  of  wonder  ami 
admiration  could  possibly  afllurd.    They  seek  the  se- 
clusions of  solitude,  because 

*«  Wisdom's  self 
Ofi  seeks  the  sweets  of  peaceful  solitude, 
Where,  with  her  be«t  nurse.  Contemplation, 
She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings." 


Tliey  indulge  in  the  privacy  of  retreat,  becanse  it  t» 
there  they  can  look  abroad  on  the  immensity  of  the 
creation,  and  contemplating  themselves  as  beings  wh(» 
ivero  called  into  life  in  order  that  they  might  tie  sub- 
aervient  lo  the  promotion  of  good,  can  best  perform 
there  the  parts  which  are  allotted  to  them. 

There  have  been  many  speculations  respecting  the 
nature  of  man,  and  many  questions  with  regard  to  his 
having  been  from  his  original  constitution  asocial  be- 
ing; but  it  shouUl  never  be  forgotten;  in  every  argu- 
ment upon  this  subject,  that  society  does  not  necetsa- 
rily  impJf  i/mC  he  must  mix  with  aU  iha  (lAViea  «iiuV 


lion  of  men,  but  that  he  is  called  upon  to  join  inio- 
cieiy  only  so  long  as  the  members  of  it  strive  lo  out- 
vie one  anotlier  in  the  atiainment  of  goodnew  ami  of 
truth,  and  continue  to  reach  oficr  that  nhich  is  truly 
honorable  and  glorious. 

It  is  impos>ible,  however,  to  shot  oar  eyes  to  ths 
iact,  that  the  pleasuies  of  Militude  have  been  greatly 
abused,  and   that  it  is  the  retiring  from  the  miirs ac- 
tive engagements  of  life  which  has  fcomelimes giveo 
occasion  to  the  fostering  of  evil.     Mony  have  befs 
the  philosophers,  who.  secluding  themselves  from  sU 
intercourse  wiih  their  fellow  beings,  have  given  tkefr 
selves  up  to  all  the  vagaries  and  incomuslencies  whidi 
can  bo  dii»honorable  to  rational  creatures.    Preitnd- 
iiig.  perhaps,  that  they  have  the  attainment  of  truth 
Ml  view,  ond  that,  in  retiring  from  the  bcstle  of  lbs 
world,  they  ore  anxious  to  consecrate  their  timeioilM 
service  of  wisdom, and  to  free  mankind  from  thectarih 
ncss  which  hangs  over  their  min«is»  they  have  bed 
mainly  solicitous,  even  in  privacy,  to  attract  atltatniw 
and,  by  eccentricity  of  thought,  and  a  new  ihoagh  i^ 
rational  system  of  judgment,  to  draw  upon  ihensslTti 
the  notice  of  those  whom  they,  DOtwithstaruliiig,aflecl 
to  hold  in  derision. 

It  will  in  truth  be  sometimes  found,  thtteveoht 
who  has  published  himself  as  the  enemy  of  oMBSb* 
tirci  and  the  ol«erver  of  humility,  and  who  hit  4^ 
dared  himself  to  be  engaged  in.  the  pursuit  of  virtvt 
for  its  own  sake,  has  no  other  object  in  view  iban  the 
groiification  of  his  own  pride  in  all  that  h^does;  that 
self  is  the  idol  ot  which  he  falU  down;  thai  this  isibt 
shrine  at  which  he  pays  his  devoiioiis;  that  this  is  ibl 
nliar  at  whidi  he  U  the  most  constant  attendant,  and 
at  which  he  tarries  longest.     It  is  his  own  self  thai 
is  the  centre  of  his  system ;  there  it  is  that  all  his  de> 
Mires  meet,  and  all  his  wishes  end;  and,  pffo\ided  bt 
can  but  oh'.oin  the  means  of  gratifying  this  desire,  hs 
cares  little  if  oil  lieside  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  aecum- 
plifchmeiit  of  his  schemes,  and   become  the  mode  of 
elevating  him,  although  at  the  expense  of  their  om 
absolute  ruin. 

Calm  and  tranquil  as  may  be  thought  the  retreat  of 
some  who  have  given  themselves  oiitaa  pliihisopbfli* 
it  would  be  found,  with  many  of  ihem,  that  relircflHnl 
has  been  the  scene  where  they  have  been  the  maU 
actively  engaged,  and  where  they  have  roost  failciliD 
reaching  the  peace  oiid  solitude  which  they  aniici* 
(Mited.    There  it  is.  perha|«,  where  ihey  have  bcrfi 
most  busily  employed  in  devising  plara  lo  obtain  ibt 
greatest  rtputalion  for  wisdom"— in  plotting  a  meihotf 
:o  insure  the  prostration  of  the  minds  of  their  fellu* 
creatures  in  reverence  of  their  supt*rior  knowkt^ 
niid  thus  lie  best  able  to  bind  the  understandings  of 
others  in  the  fetiera  which  their  ingenuity  had  lorgfrfi 
and  to  keep  their  intellects  chaincil  down  lo  thosssl^ 
jecisnlone,  which   they  might  derm  it  fit  lo  pifsOt 
10  their  notice  for  inq«iiry.     Regardlese  aa  ihcf  ttf 
appear  to  have  been  of  the  colanaiiea  of  life,  it  *^ 
he  found  that  few  lomenieil  ihem  more  violently.*" 
repined  at  ihem  more  grievously.     Kvery  thing  wbirb 
intercepted  the  homage  ihey  woKid  wiah  iu  olii^ 
«!a«  atource  of  misery,  for  which  ihej  bad  nsiM 


mil  ihe  vuiiliet  which  diaiinguiah  the  foe  (vealcf  ^i  \  \n  wAnAia  v^^toi— m  Q«5aHCA  iA  ^Mn^famtencfi 
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all  their  protended  phikMophir  could  not  enable  them 
to  overcome.  Retirement,  the  nalaral  tendency  of 
which  ia  to  purify  the  mind,  and  to  rid  it  of  all  those 
anociaiiona  which  are  calculated  to  debate  it,  and  lo 
ronder  it  wone  than  uaelen.  has  been  the  place  where 
they  have  moat  cherished  all  ihoae  passions  and  ill- 
conaiituied  feelings  vhich  are  at  once  the  bane  and 
the  disgrace  of  human  nature. 

Even  the  lives  of  literary  men— of  men  who  really 
have  made  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  fheir  aim,  and 
who  have  truly  sequestered  themselves  in  sulitude  for 
no  other  purpose,  but  that  they  might  obtain  it  in  a 
more  pure  and  refined  state  than  that  in  which  it  is 
poneased  by  the  greater  portion  of  mankind, — have 
many  times  manifested  a  total  diMregard  of  the  heneHis 
which  are  the  proper  results  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  ex- 
cellences to  which  it  should  conduct  its  po  scssors.  To 
tame  down  prejudices — to  overcome  that  spirit  of  do* 
miuation  and  rule  which  all  are  so  prono  to  exert  in 
qaestions  concerning  the  rights  of  conscience;  to  mas- 
ter those  feelings  in  the  breast,  which  so  often  incline 
one  man  lo  assume  the  prerogative  of  judging,  as  if  he 
were  infallible,  in  matters  which  properly  can  alune 
interest  him  for  whom  he  is  desirous  of  exercising  his 
judgment. — might  seem  the  natural  and  necessary  ef- 
fects of  extensive  knowledge.  But,  even  njjon  scho- 
lars, sometimes,' information,  instead  of  having  the  ef- 
fect of  liberalizing  the  mind,  and  fnrniAhing  it  wiih 
the  means  of  forming  eiilorged  and  capacious  concep- 
tion^  has  the  wry  contrary  effect,  and  serves  only  lo 
confirm  the  bigotry  which  it  had  before  imbibed,  and 
to  strengthen  the  prejudices  which  it  had  previously 
fimned.  Founded,  however,  upon  such  claims  as 
these,  many  have  arisen  as  the  censors  of  others,  and 
have  aflecled  lo  dole  out  to  them  the  exact  meed  of 
praise  and  censure  to  which  ihey  were  entitled. 

But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  all  are  not  such. 
Some  there  are,  who  **  have  unasanming  lived,  and 
died  neglected,"  hut  who  have  boen  the  characters 
that  were  justly  deserving  of  imitation,  and  the  nar 
rativea  of  whose  lives  are  the  most  fitted  f<)r  impart- 
i^  instructi<m.  To  watch  the  progress  of  genius, 
•nd  observe  the  process  by  which  talent  dcvelopes  it- 
•alf  in  thoso  who  have  no  other  claim  to  attention  than 
their  abilities,  can  never  be  an  uninteresting  task  to 
die  reflective  and  contemplative  man.  In  seeing 
Ikw  many  flowers  ihere  are  who  "  are  born  to  blush 
iroteeo,  and  waste  their  fragrance  on  the  desert  air," 
he  may,  perhaps,  upon  the  first  sight,  bo  disposed  to 
indulge  in  discontent  at  the  allotments  of  providence, 
and  think  them  unequal  ami  uujusi;  but.  even  if  he 
kx>k  not  beyond  the  confines  of  this  state,  if  he  simply 
regard  the  feelings  of  ihoio  whom  ho  deem^  iincqiinl- 
ly  recompensed,  he  will  find,  for  the  most  part,  that 
the  neglects  wbicb  they  experience,  and  the  sorrows 
they  endure,  are  more  than  compensated  by  that  in- 
ward satisfaction  and  peace  of  mind,  of  which  they 
ire  the  subjects. 

Placed  in  a  slate  where  so  much  misery  awaits 


every  one  that  enters  it,  his  certainly  should  seem  the 
roost  enviable  lot,  who  can  tell  how  to  assuage  the  ills 
wipch  he  moy  encounter,  by  reflection  and  medita- 
tion; who  is  acquainted  with  a  way  of  hushing  into 
calmners  every  esnotion  which  would  lead  to  unwar- 
rantable conclufe-ions  with  respect  to  the  dif'penffations 
of  the  Deily;  who  knows  how  to  meliorate  that  bitter- 
ne-s  of  spirit,  which,  more  or  Icfs,  is  the  portion  of 
every  one;  and  who  carries  about  with  him  a  princi- 
ple which  will  serve  at  all  times  to  Roftcn  every  per- 
turbation, and  alleviate  every  painful  feeling.  To  a 
person  who  is  anxious  to  *'  vindicate  the  ways  of  God 
to  man,*'  there  will  olways  appear,  even  in  the  lives 
of  those  who  moy  seem  lo  havo  been  most  the  sport 
of  fortune  and  the  creatures  of  chance,  something  ex- 
cellent and  valuable  in  their  condition,  which  was 
more  than  suflicient  to  counterbalance  the  evils  with 
which  they  may  have  had  to  struggle.  It  is  only  to 
those  who,  shutting  their  eyes  to  every  thing  in  the 
situation  of  man  which  has  a  tendency  to  diffuse  hap- 
piness and  tranquillity,  take  into  view  only  thoso 
parts  of  that  situation  which  may  appear  lo  be  mixed 
up  with  calamity,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Deity  will 
seem  harsh  and  mysterious.  It  will  bo  well,  how- 
ever, if,  from  the  exhibition  of  the  leading  traits  of 
character  which  have  diMingni^hcd  the  many  emi- 
nent characters  of  every  Uiiul  that  ha\e  existed,  iheir 
posterity  would  learn  instruction.  Many  arc  the  temp- 
tations to  error;  many  arc  the  incentives  that  present 
ihemselvc*.  to  induce  them  to  wander  from  the  right 
course;  and,  perhaps,  these  evils  cannot  bo  more  ef- 
fectually guarded  against,  than  by  looking  back  upon 
the  fates  of  those  who  have  gone  before.  Ttie  al- 
lurements to  lead  astray  arc  indeed  not  less  numerous 
than  in  former  days;  the  path  of  error  lies  still  before 
us.  enlarged  and  mado  more  broad,  perhaps,  than  for- 
merly, by  the  multitudes  that  have  since  and  are  still 
continuing  to  travel  in  it;  its  g'Hoti  are  still  thrown 
wide  open,  inviting  uh  tt»  entor,  nnd,  if  once  any  con- 
siderable pn>greps  be  made  in  if,  the  racans  of  retrac- 
ing our  steps  will  not  lie  easy. 


'facilis  descensus  Averni, 


Per  noctes  atque  dies  patet  atri  janiia  ditis; 

Sed  revocoro  gradum,  supera^q«lo  evadcrc  ad  auras. 

Hoc  opuo,  hie  labor  est. 

Let  mankind  learn,  then,  from  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  ages ;  and,  whenever  tempted  totnrnaMide, 
and  depart  from  the  path  of  rectitude  and  duty,  re- 
member how  olliers  have  sucrtcilc'l  in  their  devia- 
linns;  anti,  from  a  conicmpl.ilioM  of  the  misl'orluncs 
I  which  hive  attended  ihnso  in  their  \v no! or ings,  sup- 
ply themselves  wiili  a  principle,  if  ihcy  can  do  so  by 
no  other  mear.p,  which  tlj.ill  dc!cr  tlic.ii  liom  acting 
in  the  liko  manner,  «in«l  bringing  upon  themselves 
thoso  calamities  which  tho.se  who  have  gone  before 
so  painfully  experienced. 

Pjiilouatiies. 
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TwAS  in  the  height  of  winter'i  mii^t, 

A  a  evening  drear  and  dark, 
And  bowling  whirlwinds  rent  the  Bkiee, 

And  sweli'd  the  watch-dog's  bark, — 
llMre  were  bunts  of  snow,  and  aleeC,  and  hail, 

Aod  ice-Hien  stiff  and  stark. 

Awaf  in  a  rough  and  kmelj  spot 

Bf  the  Sasqiiehanna*8  side, 
Awaf  where  the  tall  trees'  branches  wave. 

And  the  woods  stretch  far  and  wide, 
To  a  wretched  cot,  thro*  the  wild  storm's  rage, 

A  dark  man  onward  hied. 

And  a  woman  frail,  infirm,  and  worn 

By  iime*s  and  care's  impren. 
By  a  feeble  flame  on  the  hearth  she  sat 

In  her  widowed  loneliness.— 
No  '*  chick  nor  child"  on  earth  had  she 

Her  withering  yeara  to  bless. 

She  sat,  and  the  bowling  storm  raged  on. 
And  she  breath'd  her  maker's  name ; 

Yet  the  cold  winds  swept  with  maniac  bowl 
And  ch^ird  her  tottering  frame : 

The  door  was  rent  with  a  fearful  crash, 
And  the  dark  intruder  came. 

He  came  like  a  demon  wild  with  lust- 
He  came  with  a  bloody  hand — 

And  long,  deep  draughts  from  the  mad'ning  cap 
The  frantic  flame  had  fann'd. 

It  seem'd  as  if  imps  of  hell  were  by 
When  the  cursed  scheme  was  plann'd ! 

The  storm  went  by,  the  tun  rose  bright. 

The  lonely  cot  was  there ; 
But,  spite  of  the  dreamy  glory  flung 

Athwart  the  frosty  air. 
There  were  some  that  wept— for  the  lonely  cot 

Had  been  murder  a  horrible  lair ! 

Ob,  why  should  the  dark  man  sneaking  come 
Thro*  the  bleak  and  dreary  night. 

When  the  wild  winds  rend  ihe  shivering  skies 
And  the  storm-king  wreaks  his  might ; 

Why  should  the  blow  be  struck  ihpit  made 
That  spirit  wing  its  flight? 

A  few  short  years  on  earth  at  moat— 

A  few  short  years  to  roam — 
And  nature's  voice  had  soundetl  sweet. 

In  whispering  her  to  come— 
AadgMtbering  bands  of  angels  eoaghl 
Tj  bmi  f&«  WBoderer  home ! 
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Long  years  had  passed,  and  ronior's  blast 

Had  hush'd  its  vision'd  song ; 
That  night's  dark  deed  had  ceased  to  flit 

The  bosom's  thoughts  along ; 
The  mind  no  longer  dwelt  upon 

That  work  of  blood  and  wrong. 

But  the  dark  man  wander'd  up  and  down 

Away  in  far  ofl*  lands,-^ 
And  the  gay  world's  smile,  and  the  reckless  lailk 

Of  rude  and  lawless  bends. 
They  could  not  cha^  the  guilt  from  hiaaoul 

Nor  the  blood  from  bis  tremb'ling  bands. 

t 

In  the  dream  of  night,  in  the  blaxa  of  day» 

That  woman  frail  and  old- 
He  heard  the  shriek  of  her  broken  votoe. 

And  saw  her  shivering  cold. 
And  her  wild  aAd  glazed  eye-balls  start 

At  his  fierce  and  murderous  hold  ! 

The  power  within  with  the  daring  sin 

Still  grappled  hard  and  strong. 
And  his  guilty  soul  with  visions  wild 

And  quaking  thoughts  would  throng  t 
*«  My  heart  will  break,  and  my  brain  will  lavtlr 

To  bear  this  burthen  long  !" 

The  dark  man  tnm'd  to  the  world  again. 

And  the  goblet  high  would  All : 
*'  I  will  laste  of  life's  bright  pleasures  yet!— 

Shall  I  wreak  out  my  own  ill  ? — 
I  may  laugh  at  the  fiends  that  haant  my  braia 

If  my  coward  tongue  is  still  f 

But  the  thought  still  bum'd  his  burlhen'd  sovl 

Like  maniac  fiends  of  hell. 
The  brightest  joy  that  besought  was  pain. 

For  there  wuuld  the  black  fiends  dwell ; 
And  they  whisper'd  to  him  of  the  bloody  deed* 

Siill  urging  him  to  tell. 

Nor  day  nor  night,  nor  dark  nor  light. 

Under  evening's  crimson 'd  sky. 
When  the  balmy  breeze  perfum'd  the  air. 

Or  the  storm  was  hurrying  by. 
Could  he  chase  that  pale  cold  iurtn  away. 

Or  hush  that  dying  cry. 

<*  I  must  tell  my  guilt !— come  well,  come  ill« 

The  tale  I  mu»t  unfold  !— 
She  frowns  on  me  from  the  lone  hearth-iUk 

And  the  night  is  Ueak  and  ooM ; 
She  (otters  about,  and  her  breath 

CSbA\i  \o««  am^  IyiS\,«qA  Mv-> 
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I  Bee  the  marki  on  her  wriukled  neck 
Where  my  dark  hand  did  anail, 

Her  gray  hatn  etreain  and  her  lip  ia  blue, 
And  her  cheek  ia  hollow  and  pale!"-^ 

The  black  fienda  grinn'd.and  leering,  said, 
**  YoQ  must  tdl  that  horrid  tale  .*" 


*Twa8  a  pure  and  sunny  day  in  spring. 

And  martial  bands  were  there- 
Banners  and  plumes  were  waving  high, 

And  streaming  bright  and  fair, — 
And  the  dark  man  marched  to  the  gallowi  tree 

To  a  dull  and  solemn  air. 
Colnmhis,  Peon.  Alp^ 
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li»— no,  I  eannot  quench  the  tbonghf 

It  bums  within  my  brain-— 
I  feel  'twon'd  kill  roe  not  to  see 

My  fiithcrland  again. 
Though  richer  soil  may  be  beneath, 

A  brighter  sky  above. 
It  cannot  wreet  my  heart  from  thee— 

It  canoot  win  ny  love. 

I  walk  abroad  in  roultllodes, 

A  lone  and  wretched  thing; 
The  blessed  wells  of  sympaihy 

In  rae  (or bid  to  spring. 
Life's  sweetest  foys  and  charitiee^ 

1  feel  them  aelf^onsnme ; 
lly  teemiag  mind  ■  priBoa-hoiiBe^ 

My  gtowiiif  heart  m  lomb. 


All  fond  association  closed   ■ 

All  early  love  and  pride. 
Or  if  but  named,  to  hear  in  acorn 

The  stranger*a  lip  deride : 
I  seem  to  breathe  on  sofieranoe 

The  free  air  of  the  skies ; 
Tho*  heaven  no  distinction  owns, 

Man's  impious  soul  denies. 

This  land  is  full  of  happy  heartB— 

Of  beautiful  and  brave,  i 

Yet  their  bright  source  of  happiness 

Bat  Bnocks  the  foreign  slave. 
The  work  of  fools  and  tyrants  this. 

Who  tarn  all  bliis  to  bane. 
Still— etill  *twoa*d  kill  me  not  to  8e« 

My  fatherland  again. 


THE    At>IEU. 


B  T 


ft  a.    s 


L  B  ATS  N  e 


Wjf  in  seenes,  fer  away,  thy  ibotsteps  shall  linger, 
And  life's  bnsy  carsa  thick  aroand  thee  shall  throng; 
^9n  tine  on  thy  brow  hath  prest  his  rude  finger, 
lod  sprinkled  gray  hairs  thy  brown  locks  among : 

sometimes  thy  thoughts,  at  the  still  hoar  of  ev'oing, 
^nrn  aside  from  the  bustle  of  manhood's  career, 
fiomnione  with  the  friends  that  now  then  art  leaving, 
Oftdl  fiucy  that  with  as  once  more  thou  art  here. 


a  thought  when  (hy  praspeetB  are  brightnt, 
fkmm  has  parehanos  thee  a  laarel  wreath  wove; 
Ihf  gW  pathway  tha  ftiwen  spriog  lightest, 
aft  ivnMlao  by  siendi  of  fft^  Jafift 


Ah!   no,  'twere  not  meet  that  thy  mem'ry  should 
waken, 
'Mid  pleasures  like  thoso  to  remember  the  past ; 
But  when,  link  by  link,  fortune's   bright  chain  ia 
broken. 
Turn  again,  and  find  friendship  still  true  to  the  last. 


Then  fere  thee  well,  loved  one;  may  fete  for  thaa 
ever 
Wear  the  aspect  of  gladnesB— tiie  image  of  joy ; 
Be  the  calm  of  thy  breait  like  the  deep  silent 
river— 
A  p«ea  thy  aaiQi  ^«i  iMft,  «sA  tssGMiK  ^«^»^* 


so 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  Mother,  are  you  unwell  ?'*  and  the  dRUghter 
looked  Up  from  the  work  on  which  bhe  had,  fur  the 
la^t  half  hour,  been  busily  and  ailcnily  engaged.  Her 
mother  had  been  ibimiiarly  cm()hiyed;  but  her  work, 
■ome  unflniithed  muklin,  waa  lying  on  her  lap,  while 
her  head  rested  upon  her  hand,  aa  if  ahe  were  in  deep 
thought. 

"  Mother,  are  you  unwell  f  you  look  |«1e." 

'*No,  my  crhild,"  replied  the  mother,  in  a  lad,  calm 
ton»,  more  sorrowful  than  it  was  her  wont.  The 
daughter  put  aside  her  work  and  look  her  parent's 
hand,  gazing,  with  a  troubled  look,  into  her  face.  A 
tear  glJHtencd  in  the  eye  of  Mrs.  Lemand,  at  this  de> 
licate  though  fun  ibie  demonstration  of  filial  aflfection. 

**  Ellen."  said  vhe,  as  bhe  drew  her  child  to  her 
bosom,  and  imprinted  a  kies  on  her  fair  forehead, 
"tiitecn  years  ogo,  thii  evening,  your  father  bent  a!- 
feciionaiely  over  my  si<-k  (oui  li,  to  gozc  u|Nin  his  lirht- 
borrj — hiH  dniigliler — yourK-lt',  my  dear  t.-hild  I  and 
twelve  years  ago,  thin  tame  evciiing,  I  bent  over  At« 
sick  conch.  The  angel  of  deaih  vios  there  aUo,  and 
1  became  a  widow!'*  The  tears  of  the  mother  and 
daughter  were  mingled. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lemand  were  of  English  birth.  They 
were  married  in  their  native  land ;  but  soon  alter, 
left  for  ibia  country.  They  wcro  not,  by  any  meana, 
rich,  hut  enjoyed  a  comfortable  independence.  Mr. 
Lemand  came  over  as  ogrnt  for  a  house  in  Liverpool* 
mod  resided  in  New  York.  Here  Ellen  was  born. 
After  a  residence  of  almut  five  years  in  New  York, 
the  house  in  which  Mr.  Lemand  was  engaged  became 
bankfupt.  A  few  fragments  were  all  that  he  waa  en- 
Rbled  to  save  from  the  wreck;  and,  broken  in  ipiritp, 
poor  in  health,  Mr.  L.  was  left  to  struggle  along  in  a 
strange  land  aa  he  best  could.  For  two  years  he 
atrove  to  regain  the  footing  he  had  loat;  bat  he  only 
**  wrestle^l  with  air."  Ho  waa  taken  birk,  and  soon 
died,  leaving  his  wife  and  child  a  slenderslocktosup* 
port  them  in  the  rough  journey  of  life. 

Mrs.  Lemand  had  no  friends  in  England  to  whom 
ahe  could  appeal  in  her  extremity.  She  had  rich  re- 
lations, or  rather  an  uncle ;  hut  she  never  had  any  in- 


door,  and  bestow  upon  her  daughter  that  cdncaiin, 
which,  in  adversity  or  proapority,  is  alike  a  U<aiD( 
Ellen  grew  up  all  a  fond  mother's  heart  could  dcsiie. 
She  early  made  hcrHclf  useful,  and  soon  the  ODiiid 
eflbrts  of  the  moiiier  nnd  daughter  allowed  them  XotU 
somo  of  the  luiuricH  to  the  necessaries  of  life.  Tbnr 
dwelling  was  rciind  from  the  noise  and  boalleoftln 
city.  It  was  an  InimMe  though  pleasant  abode.  IIm 
hand  of  taste  was  vi>iblo  in  all  that  appertsined  toUi 
The  rooms  were  plainly,  though  neatly  and  oomfbit* 
ably  furnished,  nnd  contentment,  if  not  hap|»D«t 
reigned  there.  Such  wan  the  situation  of  albin  or 
the  evening  when  our  story  commenced. 

It  was  the  anniversary  of  her  daughter'a  lHnb,« 
well  as  of  her  huxband's  dcaih.  No  wonder  the  bnw 
of  the  moihcr  was  shaded.  Tho  graves  of  buried 
hopes  v.crc  rc-opencd :  the  fountaina  of  memory  looml* 
It  ^^08  the  resurrection  hour  of  departed  joys.  Skt 
thought  of  the  trials  hho  had  paMcd  through— of  krr 
fnr  off  home,  where,  in  childhood  i»he  waa  blest  «idi 
a  roother'ri  love,  and  a  father's  care,  aiid  a  liitrr'i 
companionhhif — of  her  lost  partner.  All  these  cast 
thnmging  on  her  thoughts — the  white  and  the  daik 
spots — the  shadows  and  sanVcama  of  life.  No  ma* 
der  the  tear  drop  stood  in  her  eye-  Again  and  ■gtii 
she  pressed  her  child  to  her  bosom;  for  she  was  the 
only  earthly  treasure  that  remained  to  her^-the  nit 
link  that  chained  her  aflfectiona  to  this  world. 

**May  thy  |>aih  through  life  be  leca  thorny  thin  thy 
mother's,  Ellen!  Nevertheless,  not  my  will  be  dona!" 
As  s!ii'  gave  utternnce  to  this  humble  reliance,  bir 
eye  brightened,  and  tho  shadows  lifted  from  her  spi- 
rits, and  the  wonted  smile  of  content  again  lit  up  her 
countenance. 

We  aaid  that  by  their  industry  they  wsre  enabM 
to  add  some  of  tho  luxuries  to  the  necessaries  of  life. 
This  waa  true  fur  a  time,  when  proaperity  amiled  OB 
the  country.  Uut  dark  shadows  began  to  creep  ovtf 
the  land.  The  tide  of  fortune  waa  suddenly  checkid» 
and  began  to  recede.  Retrenchment  became  the  or 
der  of  the  day.  Snporflliiiiies  were  discarded,  andthf 
closest  economy  was  studied.  Many  peisom  won» 
consequently,  thrown  out  of  employ,  and  disire«  be- 
gan to  per\nilc  tho  poorer  classes.  Mrs.  Lemand  ce> 
tercourre  with  him,  aid  pmliably  her  existence  wa;K  cnpeU  not  the  gr-nortl  diMim.  Day  after  day  she  fijODO 
entirely  unknown  to  him — at  l>est,  uncnred  f<ir.  She  .  less  employment  for  her  needle.  Many  of  thoie  who 
soon  found  her  liiile  fiiock  running  low,  and  bhe  be 


gan  to  ca^)t  about  for  means  of  Kup(M)rt.  Slic  was  not 
one  of  those  who  ill  down  in  idleness,  repining  at  her 
lot,  and  murmuring  at  tho  decrees  of  Providence.  She 
had  faith  in  the  "  pmmiscM,"  and  her  heart  had  a 
leaning  place  of  which  the  v^orld  knew  not.  Being 
expert  with  the  needle,  she  made  application  among 
her  few  McquMiDlMncf  for  needle-work,  and  by  con- 


furnished  her  with  work  were  obliged  to  InfunabC 
thnt  they  had  rio  inoro  to  i.-fR-r;  end  those  who  cos* 
liniied  to  afliird  employment  were  so  uncertsia  B 
iheir  culls  upon  lier.  tUui  khe  barely  earned  enougk  W 
Aupply  the  simple>t  nrccNsories  of  life.  Mrs  L^i*^ 
ed  the  dark  cloud  settling  over  her  late  sunny  V*^ 
pcctt  with  an  anxious  eye.  Winter  was  approacbinip 
The  times  becamo  more  and  mora  pressing.    Tb«  ^'^ 


maai  iodaetrf  waa  ambled  to  keep  winl  fram  \bA^dtm«D\  sciaocv  n\Ud  for  newoailayB.    Biiw 
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f  on  her  pane  to  be  met  7  Even  by  the 
I  economy,  she  barely  received  enough 
lay  to  day.  She  found  it  necessary,  at 
le  of  household  articles,  from  lime  to 
St  sacrifice,  to  procure  the  means  of  sub- 
is  a  dreadful  condition  for  a  female, 
n  independence,  to  be  thus  situated, 
my  have  been  thus  placed — been  thils 
tness  (he  gradual  wasting  away  of  their 
r,  to  saiisfy  the  calls  of  hunger— or, 
'  as  imperative,  the  urgent  eoliciiaiions 
irled  creditor!  To  this  extremity  was 
I'ed.  Article  afler  article  disappeared, 
lined  scarcely  enough  for  her  limited 
w  did  Ellen  bear  this  reverse?  Like  the 
ich  a  mother!  More  anxious  on  her  pa- 
t  than  her  own,  she  did  all  that  one 
er  situation,  to  sustain  her,  and  to  alle- 
erings.  A  murmuring  word  never  ee- 
Often,  when  their  board  was  reduced 
ibrd  hardly  sufficient  to  ntisfy  one  p<'r- 
uld  Ellen  plead  indisposition,  that  ber 

not  divide  the  slender  stock,  although 
unger  were  gnawing  within  her.  Net- 
his  self-sacrifice,  she  was  doomed  toeee 
irent  gradually  sink  under  the  trouble! 
d  her. 

(;ame  upon  them,  they  were  obliged  to 
ifbrtable  roof  that  sheltered  them,  and 
ibode  in  the  second  story  of  a  miserable 
in  obscure  and  unhealthy  part  of  the 

from  their  former  employment,  they 

0  have  recourse  to  such  work  at  they 
They  now  depended  on  the  slender 

3r  washing  clothes  for  the  boarders  of 
hotel.  The  burden  of  this  fell  on  El- 
ither's  health  and  strength  had  become 
e  was  only  able  to  render  very  slight 
ilen  faltered  not.  She  prosecuted  her 
lir  of  cheerfulness,  and  strove,  by  every 
er,  to  keep  up  the  sinking  spirits  of  her 
the  did  not-— cuuld  not  shut  her  eyes  to 
idual  failing:  and  oHon,  when  her  mo- 
ld her  firmness  give  way,  and  the  hot 
ODidnight  pillow. 

tfrained  from  describing  the  person  of 
ve  desired  that  the  reader  should  first 
Qled  with  her  mind,  and  feel  an  inte- 
account  of  her  good  qualities,  rather 
y  of  her  person.  Still,  Ellen  lacked 
lal  graces,  which,  if  they  do  not  con- 

1  chief  charm,  still  render  her  an  ob- 
attention  and  admiration.     In  a  gay 

e  assembly  she  would  have  shone 
htest:  and  yet,  never  did  she  appear 
len,  arrayed  in  her  humble  garb,  she 
a  willing  heart,  those  menial  services 
I  support 


CHAPTER    II. 

It  was  a  cold  blustering  evening  in  November.  A 
raging  north-easterly  storm  had  prevailed  through  the 
day,  and  as  night  shut  in,  the  wind  and  sleet  swept 
Rullenly  through  the  streets,  and  drearily  against  the 
buildings.  The  shops  were  nearly  all  closed.  The 
lamps  &hed  a  dim  and  flickering  light  on  the  slippery 
pavement,  over  which,  occasionally,  some  passenger, 
bending  to  the  blast,  would  hurry  on  his  way.  On 
this  evening,  emerging  from  a  narrow,  dreary-looking 
street,  a  young  female  was  seen,  struggling  along  in 
evident  haste.  Turning  the  comer,  and  passing  two  . 
or  three  blocks,  she  ascended  the  steps  of  a  large 
house,  before  whose  dnor  an  expiring  lamp  threw  oat 
a  few  faint  gleams.  Afler  hesitating  a  moment,  as  if 
to  recover  herself,  she  rang  the  bell.  The  door  was 
shortly  opened  by  a  young  man,  who  hastily  inquired 
her  wants. 

**  Does  Doctor  Herbert  reside  heref*'  was  asked,  in 
a  timid,  irresolute  voice. 

**  My  Bame  is  Herbert,**  was  the  reply,  in  a  tone 
that  evidently  showed  that  the  speaker  was  not  alto- 
gether pleased  with  the  call. 

'*  Can  you  nft  visit  a  ladjr — a  poor  woman,**  co^ 
recting  herself—**  who  is  dangerously  illf ' 

*'  Will  Rot  to-morrow  do  f"  and  the  yoang  man  drew 
back,  casting  a  significant  glance  at  the  driving  sleet, 
as  he  partly  closed  the  door,  **  will  not  to-morrow  do^ 
1  have  an  engage — ** 

"  For  the  love  of  God,  sir,  do  not  refuae  me!'*  inter- 
rapled  the  female,  in  a  trembling  and  beseeching 
voice— ^  My  mother  is  sick— very  sick— the  distance 
is  short — yoa  shall  be  paid  !** 

**  Cannot  you  find  some  one  else,  Miss  V  said  the 
phjrsician  in  a  laore  yielding  tone. 

"Oh,  no,  sir!  I  have  been  refused  by  two  otheia. 
My  poor  mother  I  fear  is  dying.  Oh,  sir,  if  you  hav* 
a  mother  you  will  go  with  me— if  yoa  have  not,  by 
her  laemory  I  charge  you  not  to  slight  the  orphan's 
prayer  !'*  And  the  speaker  tamed  her  face  full  up«|^ 
the  yoong  man.  It  was  very  pale,  but  strikingly  besA^ 
tiful. 

Whether  the  affecting  appeal  or  the  lovely  counte- 
nance influenced  ihe  young  physician,  it  matten  not: 
but  he  hesitated  no  longer;  Hastily  throwing  on  a 
cloak,  he  followed  the  female.  Although  she  said 
the  distance  was  not  great,  yet  to  the  young  man  it 
seemed  interminable.  Atiet  following  her  through 
two  or  three  o|)scure  streets,  and  as  they  were  plung- 
ing down  an  bnlighted  and  dismal-looking  alley,  he 
inquired  if  they  had  much  farther  to  go. 

**This  is  the  house,  sir, '  said  the  female,  flopping 
before  a  mean  and  shattered  tenement,  whose  crazy 
frame  could  hardly  withstand  the  heavy  gusts  that 
swept  over  it— ^* Take  care  of  the  biokan  step,  sir!" 

With  this  caution  he  picked  hii  way  into  the  fow 
entry,  and  followed  his  conductress  op  a  pair  of  creak- 
ing stairs,  prepared  to  witness  a  scene  of  squalid 
wietefaedneis.  A  door  was  opened,  and  he  was  ia- 
tiodoeed  to  ■  dimly  lighted  roooL  Ha  itaitad  «Gk  \&a 
aDtrtooa.    TIm  «ipa  oC  \a%^s^  Yua  vosM^^YMMy^x^n^ 
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it  was  not  (ho  poverty  of  crime  and  intemperance — 
the  difiguBiing  and  rcvohing  cxiiibilion  he  expected  to 
encounter.  There  was  no  np[K>arance  of  disorder — 
no  unpleasant  odor — no  (llihy  Hijor  nnd  dirfy  sack  of 
straw  for  a  bed — too  commonly  found  in  iho  abodes 
of  want  lie  gnzed  alx)ut  him  in  astonishment.  The 
■canty  furniluro  wait  plain,  and  of  the  cheapest  kind ; 
but  every  thing  was  neat  and  well  arranged.  A  small 
tallow  candle  gave  light  to  the  room,  'lliere  was  the 
white  pine  tabic,  covered  with  a  clean  cloth, on  which 
rested  a  bible;  the  rush  hot lomod  chairs — ihreo  in 
number ;  the  well  £r  ourod  floor,  and  the  neat  bed- 
straw  to  bo  sure — but  covered  with  spotless  while 
though  coanw  sheets,  and  a  plain  counterpane.  A 
few  smoking  embers  burnt  on  tho  hearth.  The  phy- 
■ician  had  but  a  moment  to  view  the  unexpected  ap- 
pearance of  the  room,  as  tho  girl  threw  off  her  bonnet 
and  cloak,  and  knelt  by  the  bedside,  displaying  in  the 
act  a  form  of  perfect  symmetry — not  the  leas  attractive 
for  being  arrayed  in  garments  of  the  cheapest  mate- 
rial. 

"  Mother,  dear  mother,  tho  doctor  has  come  to  see 
you !"  whispered  the  kneeling  one,  in  a  voice  exceed* 
ingly  sweet  and  lender. 

**  Out  of  my  sight,  girl!  Why  follow  me  forever, 
like  a.  curse,  with  your  perpetual  cry  for  bread — 
bread !  Drink  tears,  as  I  do,  and  let  them  satirfy  you !" 
and  the  sick  woman  tossed  her  arms  impatiently 
about. 

The  phyiician  drew  near,  while  the  daughter 
buried  her  face  in  the  clodies,  sobbing  with  irropresa- 
ible  emotion: 

"  My  poor  mother ! — who  never  before  looked  un- 
kindly on  me,  now  drives  roe  from  her  like  a  hated 
thing!" 

**Ha!  lia!  hear  tho  hypocrite !"  said  the  sick  wo* 
man,  in  a  tone  of  withering  scorn — ^'*sir,  beware!" 
and  she  portly  raised  herself  in  bed,  and  pointed  her 
emaciated  arm  towards  tho  weeping  girl—*'  beware 
of  that  girl — she  will  prove  a  hitter  curse  to  you!  I 
gave  her  the  last  monihful — robbed  myself  of  the  sole 
remaining  cruj^t — for  what? — to  fipcd  a  viper!  May 
you  never  be  curbed  with  an  ungrateful  child !"  and 
she  fell  back  exhausted  on  the  pillow. 

*'0h,  sir,  she  raves,"  said  (he  doughter  depreca- 
tingly ;  "  for  two  days  1  have  heard  only  reproaches 
from  one  who  never  bcfuro  oi>ened  her  lipa  but  in 
kindnchS !" 

"  You  mus(  not  heed  (hem,  mis.**,"  said  the  doctor, 
who  hud  been  closely  examining  the  patient;  "it  is 
tho  effect  of  diKcaMC.  Y'mr  mother  is  laboring  under 
a  high  fever — her  Henscrt  are  di^trdored,  and  it  is  cus- 
tomary f  )r  perftonw  in  her  situation  to  fanry  those  their 
oncmies  and  perscculnrK,  who  arc  mont  beloved  in 
their  lucid  slate.  Be  nut  troubled,  thoreflire — when 
restored  to  lior  right  mind,  her  ailections  will  be  un- 
changed." 

*'  But  will  her  aenses  bo  restored  ? — is  there  hope?" 
said  the  girl  in  en  anxious  tone. 

**  Your  mother  is  a  very  sick  woman— very ;  but 
her  cose  is  far  from  desperate.  With  proper  treat- 
ment she  may  recover,  and  my  servioea  ahall  not  be 
ffaaced." 


The  daughter  thanked  him — not  with  wrords^bit 
in  a  more  expressive  language — that  of  the  beat, 
whirh  the  physician  read  in  her  gloHiog  ioce  am 
spesking  eyes. 

We  presume  we  need  not  inform  the  reader  ihu 
(he  sii'k  one  was  Mrs.  Lemnnd.     In  a»aiatlng  Elite  la 
accomplish  some  work  which  she  bed  been  aai* 
pectedly  called  upon  to  perform,  she  had  oveftiikid 
her  feeble  Ftrrngih  and  exposed  heneIC    Aiefat 
cold  en!>ucd,  which   terminated  in  e  fever.    £&■ 
would  immediately  have  tailed  in  a  phyaiciaB,  bH 
her  mother  treated  her  sickncse  as  afclighl  matter, pi^ 
ferring  rather  to  sufTer  ihan  to  exhaast  their  Biissnlli 
pittance  in  paying  for  medical  advice.    Bot  Mb  L 
grew  worse.    Indeed,  so  rapid  waa  the  disease,  EDm 
dared  not  leave  her.  Twice  she  deapatchedachiUofi 
neighbor  for  a  physician,  aa  the  found  that  bernoilMrt 
wita  began   to  wander.     Bat,  **  good  SantriiH^ 
are  scarce  in  a  large  city,  and  the  calls  of  a  r^pi 
urchin  rarely  receive  that  attention,  or  aie  innimi 
with  that  alacrity,  as  the  calls  of  tboae  whoae  app» 
ance  holds  out  a  fee  in  prospective.    Ellen,  ho«fi4 
had,  like  the  young  in  general,  a  belter  opinM  rf 
hnman  ruiture.    Always  ready  at  the  call  ofiafr 
ing.  she  imagined  that  others  were  like  heiwICmft  ' 
when  the  boy  returned  with  the  phyaiciaD^  amwr^ 
"  Will  be  thero  directly" — sho  waited  impatieeilfaft 
-listened  to  catch  every  (botatep.     But  ahe  waited  il 
vain.    No  physician  came.     Her  mother  grew  bsd^ 
worse.     Ellen  would  have  gone  herself  lo  get  advice 
but  fehe  was  fearful  of  leaving  her  mother's  bsdefe 
The  delirium  increased,  and  required  ell  her  on 
and  watchfulness.    To  add  to  her  affliction,  iha  difr 
rium  began  to  assume  that  peculiar  type  which  n 
have  described,  and  the  already  burdened  heart  of 
the  poor  girl  received  a  new  pang  in  the  dislike  te 
mother  began  to  khow  toward  her.    For  twodayiihi 
was  exposed  to  this  new  trial     On  the  evening  of  Ai 
second  day,  her  feelings  were  wound  up  to  sack  t 
pitch,  that  sho  determined  to  go  in  person  in  search  tf 
R  physician.     She  got  an  occupant  of  another  paittf 
the  house  to  attend  to  her  mother,  while  she  met 
forth.    It  was  a  night  of  storme.as  we  have  dcscrihai 
Iiuiuiring  of  the  few  paMcngers  she  met,  she  leoeiwi 
hasty  directions,  and  applied  to  one  and  another  of  ihi 
medical  pn>fc68ion.    Tho  first  one  to  whom  ihi  tf  \ 
plied,  hardly  allowing  her  to  state  her  wants,  pleedid 
a  prior  engagement ;  and  from  the  second  applicaiiot 
bho  turned  with  almost  a  bursting  heart  aa  she  i» 
ceivcd  a  flat  refufal.     It  was  now  gelling  late^ibi ' 
shops  began  to  be  cloi(od,  and  the  a  term  to  beat  brm 
furiously.     Wet,  chilled,  and  almost  in  a  stale  of  d» 
spair.  she  sought  vtill  another — with  what  success  ihf 
reader   is  already  acquainted.     8he  waa  forionali 
in  her  choice,  for  Dr.  Herbert,  though  youDg,  wv 
eminently  qualified  for  his  businesa. 

Immediate  measures  were  taken  to  combat  thedi^ 
ease.  Afler  a  copious  depletion  and  the  admiiuiM^ 
tion  of  sedatives,  Ellen  had  the  saiiafactkxi  of  aei 
her  mother  sink  into  a  slumber— the  first  ahe  had 
joyed  for  a  long  time.  Tho  phyaiclan,  after  doing 
that  the  circumstancea  of  the  ceae  demandod* 
ditectiona,  etc.  for  the  night,  made  prapuaikini  to 
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part.  £llen  leA  the  bed«ide,  and  taking  from  the 
labia  drawer  a  purw,  emptied  iti  content!,  consisting 
of  a  number  of  small  silver  pieces,  with  a  few  coppers, 
ind  tendered  them  to  the  doctor,  remarking,  with  sume 
tepidatioD,  **  I  know  not  jour  charge,  sir — if  you  will 
ke  ao  kind  as  to  call  to-morrow,  should  not  this  be  a 
aflicient  fee,  I  will  endeavor  to  obtain  the  ciact 
MBoant.*' 

The  physician  stood  for  a  moment  regarding  the 
^aaker  with  an  embarrassed  air:  ihcn  aaid,  as  he  took 
Ika  proffered  change—*'  I  shall  certainly  call  to-raor- 
mv— year  mother's  case  demonds  it.  But — "  and  he 
hwitatad,  while  a  alight  flush  psswd  over  his  face — 
'■  bot^I  liked  to  have  forgotten  it — there  is  a  recipe 
I  wiah  to  leave,"  and  he  seated  himself  at  the  table, 
while  Ellen  returned  to  adjust  scmiething  about  the 
tMd. 

"There  is  the  recipe,"  said  he,  rising  and  pointing 
lo  a  ioMed  paper  on  the  table.  "  You  will  recollect  to 
SiT*  the  powders  I  have  left  every  two  hours,  and 
the  dropa  immediately.  Good  evening.  Miss  Lemaud — 
X  miat  your  mother  will  be  better  in  the  morning," 
mad  be  took  his  leave. 

£Ilen  took  the  folded  paper  to  put  it  in  her  purse— 
the  sight  of  which  caused  her  to  sigh,  for  it  was  en- 
iMjr  empty— ^when  she  was  induced  to  look  at  the 

ape.    She  opened  the  paper — a  bank  note  for  a 
iom  lell  from  its  folds,  and  the  aitonivhed 
$pd  read,  instead  of  a  recipe — 

-HU  man  Uuatd  to  give  Ikon  to  receire .'" 


CHAPTER     III. 

TavLT  ia  it  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive, 
wlMni  the  object  of  our  charity  is  known  to  be  deiicrv- 
inf.  Yoong  Herbert  felt  it  to  be  so  on  his  return 
hoBa.  Ue  knew  that  his  patient  was  poor,  for  every 
tiling  he  saw  spoke  of  extreme  poverty; — tho  humble 
dufoUing— the  scant  fumiture^the  incoherent  eipros- 
of  the  sick  woman,  and  if  these  were  not 
the  porae  with  its  few  bits  of  copper  and 
■Iver :  and  he  knew  she  was  worthy.  The  neatness 
and  order  of  the  room—the  demeanor  of  tho  daughter— 
•very  thing  around  and  about  them  convinced  him 
that  hia  gift  was  well  bestowed.  What  argument  he 
fimad  lor  this  conclusion  in  the  brilliant  charms  of 
'  £Ueii— and  they  never  shone  so  conspicuously  as  in 
her  aasiduous  attention  to  her  p'x>r  mother — is  not  for 
UB  lo  aay.  Suffice  it,  that  when  young  Herbert  laid 
his  head  on  bis  pillow,  he  felt  more  satisfied  with  hJM 
•vening's  performance  than  if  he  had  received  a  good 
fill  fee  from  a  purse-proud  lutienl. 

But  how  shall  we  describe  the  emotions  of  F.llfn 
an  leerniDg  the  contents  of  the  pretended  reripe  ?  It 
woald  be  difficnit  to  paint  them  in  all  their  varia- 
tioBa.    How  deep  was  her  intense  delight  at  the  unex- 

Epactad  treaaaia  coming  in  this,  her  aorest  need :  and 
Ihao  cama  other  foelinga.  ShonU  she  accept  this 
gW— fiom  an  aoHra  iliaqgtr,  too  f  Would  it  be  pro- 
parf     But  had  aha  a  right  to  rejeai  it?    Waa  it  not 


intended  for  her  mother  as  well  as  herself  7  These 
and  a  ihotiaand  similar  qtirRiions  she  put  to  herself^ 
without,  however,  being  nble  to  solve  ihcm  to  her 
satisfaction.  Never  before  ilid  nhc  so  much  desiro 
her  mother  H  counsel  and  advice.  But  when  she 
thought  over  the  situniioii  in  which  she  was  placed, 
with  no  po.o8ihility  of  earning  any  thinf  by  her  own 
hands  so  long  as  her  |>aront  continued  sick;  when 
she  thought  of  the  exirn  exprntirs  that  must  necessa- 
rily be  incurred  to  provide  nriicles  for  a  sick  room ; 
and  when  she  remembered,  toit,  that  she  had  not 
funds  enough  of  her  own  to  procure  more  than  a 
week's  provisions,  small  as  were  her  wan l»-— she  de- 
cided at  once  to  accept  the  git\. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  analyze  poor  Ellen's  feel- 
ings, as  she  sat  that  night  by  her  mother's  bedside, 
watching  her  uneasy  slumoers.  She  thought — as  it 
was  natural  that  she  shoulil — much  of  her  benefactor, 
but  not  in  the  light  of  a  benefactor  solely.  There 
was  an  under-current  of  feeling,  as  she  dwelt  upon 
his  personal  appearance — his  fine  manly  form — his 
expressive  countenonce,  and  his  sympathetic  tones, 
which  she  did  not  attempt  to  fathom.  She  suffered 
the  stream  to  flow  on  in  ito  beduclive  brightness, 
without  questioning  its  soiircu  or  destination.  Thus 
she  poiued  a  sleepless,  but  ni»t  a  wearisome  night. 

\i\  the  morning  her  m>ither'H  vyraptoma  oppeared 
much  more  favorable.  Though  unndering  at  times, 
fcho  did  not  exhibit  those  diHircssing  tokens  which  so 
alarmed  Hllen  the  evening  previous.  It  was  with  no 
small  anxiety  that  she  now  awaited  the  expected  visit 
of  the  physician.  She  listened  vvitli  n  tlirobbing  heart 
to  every  approaching  fooUte|) — fearing, yet  desiring,  hia 
presence.  How  should  she  acknoi^  ledge  his  donation— 
how  express  her  gratitude  f  Should  she  be  silent 
respecting  it,  or  should  she  represent  to  him  tho  true 
state  of  the  case,  aiui  inform  him  that  she  should  con- 
sider his  gift  as  a  loan,  until  she  should  be  able  to 
repay  it  7  Thin  last  thought  H:ruck  her  tho  most  favor* 
ubly,  and  she  resolved  lo  bo  gnvernod  by  it.  She  had 
scarcely  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  when  a  chaise 
rallied  up  to  the  door.  Presently  footsteps  were  heard 
on  the  stairs.  She  started,  and  tho  blood  flushed  her 
cheeks  as  sogio  one  rapped  on  the  door.  She  opened 
it,  and  the  young  physicion  entered.  He,  too,  was 
slightly  embarrassed.  HoHlily  pnying  his  respects,  he 
approached  the  bed,  and  inquired  after  his  patient. 

••  My  mother  robled  exceedingly  well  last  night,' 
said  Ellen,  "  and  appears  much  Iwiicr  this  morning- 
do  yuu  not  think  bo,  sir  \" 

••Why — yes — here  is  a  surprising  change!"  soid 
Herbert,  as  he  fell  Mrs.  Leraaiul's  puiifc.  I  could  not 
desiro  a  more  favorable  cose.  Rut  she  requires  great 
care  and  attention.  Have  you  no  friend.  Miss  Le- 
mand,  to  assist  you  in  the  ortjiinus  duties  of  the  kick 

chamber. 

••  I  once  had  not.  Mr.  Herlwri ;  for  the  poor— those 
who  moat  need  iho  blessing  .»!  friendship-are  gene- 
rally deprived  of  it.  When  we  were  in  prosperity, 
we  reckoned  friends;  but  when  adversity  came  upt»ii 
UB.  ff  iendship  took  her  departure." 

*•  It  is  a  bitter  leaK>n  we  all  mnst  sooner  or  later 
laarn,"  laid  Ueibeit, "  \  vwi  «wV|  ^^xv^^-  '>^*   "^R^^a. 
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I  mas:  desired  friends,  I  fuund  them  not ;  but  when  I 
Deeded  not  iheir  aid,  then  they  crowded  around  me. 
You  said  you  once  had  no  friend  {  have  y9u  been  so 
foriunaie  as  to  secure  one,  M^ss  Lemand  7'* 

Kilen  fell  her  cheeks  glow  at  this  question.  She 
hesitated  a^oraent  before  replying;  then,  with  a 
throbbing  heart,  and  a  slightly  trembling  voice,  she 
•aid — "He  who -remembers  tbe^widow  in  her  afllic- 
tion — who  feeld  it  is  more  blefted  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive— has  proved  himself  a  friend,  indeed  !"  and  she 
fixed  ker  gazo  earnetttly  on  the  young  physician. 

Ho  started  at  this  delicate  acknowldgment,  and, 
taking  Kllen's  hand,  with  some  warmth  replied,  "Miss 
Lemand,  I  will  not  ptetend  to  misunderstand  you.  I 
thank  God,  who  has  given  me  the  power,  as  well  as 
the  will,  to  do  on  act  of  kindness.  But  the  trifle  I  leO 
last  evening  must  not  be  alluded  to.  We  roust  be 
better  friends — become  better  acquainted.  *  You  were 
not  always  as  you  now  appear — you  have  seen  belter 
daya.  Am  I  too  bold  in  thus  seeking  your  confidence  7" 

Charles  Herbert  n  as  a  man  of  generous  impulses. 
He  walked  threugh  the  world  with  a  warmer  heart, 
and  had  a  more  exalted  opinion  of  human  nature  than 
most  men.  He  was  enthusiastic  in  hia  attachments. 
When  once  the  fountain  of  feeling  was  stirred,  it  ge* 
nerally  overflowed.  Left  in  early  life  an  orphan,  he 
had  struggled  on  unaided — buflieting  the  waves  with 
a  strong  arm  and  determined  heart.  He  entered  on 
the  study  of  medicine  with  barely  a  change  of  rai« 
ment — a  poor  student  thirsting  after  knowledge.  He 
overcame  difficulties  under  which  others  would  have 
tank.  He  bore  up  against  trials  which  would  have 
erushed  a  less  determined  man.  The  elements  of 
greatness  were  implanted  in  his  nature,  and  all  the 
array  of  adverM  circumstances  could  not  aubdue  them. 
His  caraer  was  upward  and  onward,  as  will  be  the 
coarse  of  all  those  who  have  fixed  an  eye  on  the  goal, 
molvad  to  win  it  He  was  now,  at  an  early  age,  in 
tfM  ai^joyment  of  the  confidence  of  a  numerous  and 
waalthfelsss,  reaping  the  harvest  of  his  early  sufferings. 
He  ranked  high  as  a  young  physician,  and  every  day 
was  adding  new  strength  to  his  claims.  Such  was 
Charles  Herbert ;  and,  with  this  brief  exposition  of  his 
character,  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  at  his  ad- 
dress to  Ellen,  and  the  sudden  profibrof  his  friendship. 
With  such  a  cast  of  mind,  the  barriers  of  restraint  are 
soon  broken  down,  and  though  Ellen  shrunk  with  an 
instinctive  delicacy  from  entering  at  once  into  a  narra- 
tion of  her  past  history,  she  could  not  reject  his  friendly 
overture. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

Thk  winter  months  had  passed  away.  Spring  had 
eome  with  her  train  of  flowers  and  choir  of  singing 
birds,  and  nature  was  decked  in  her  beautiful  gar- 
ments. 

It  was  evening;  and  the  streets  of  the  city  were 

tfaroaged  with  a  gay  crowd,  enjoying  the  delicious  at- 

mimpbae  and  th«  rich  splendor  of  mfbl.  fi^vtf  mov- 


ing thing  seemed  glad,  and  in  keeping  with  the  fine- 
ness and  beauty  of  the  season.  Bat.  let  as  step  apf 
from  the  crowd,  and  enter  this  genteel  looking  boos. 
The  rooms,  if  not  richly,  are  handsomely  fomiibii 
Every  thing  gives  evidence  of  being  arranged  ly  tb 
hand  of  taste.  Its  occupants  consist  of  two  final» 
One,  a  middle-aged  lady,  bearing  the  marki  of  reeoi 
illness,  reclines  on  a  sofa:  the  other,  a  beaotifid gal, 
of  about  nineteen,  whase  simple  white  dress  sdi  off  • 
form  of  exquisite  proportions,  is  seated  at  a  nstiiNik' 
table,  reading  aloud  in  tones  exceedingly  lick  ml 
clear.  The  picture  is  one  of  pure,  unadulterated  cm 
fort :  and,  were  it  not  for  the  lines  on  the  biow  of  Ai 
elder — those  leger-lines  of  care  and  snflering— <m 
would  suppose  that  sorrow  had  never  ahaded  so  fiir 
and  bright  a  scene. 

•*  It  is  a  sad  story,  mother,*'  said  the  young  lady.a 
she  finished  and  laid  aside  the  book, "  and  it  bemi 
painful  similitude  to  our  own  dark  histoiy.*' 

"  Without  its  happy  terminatioD,  EUen,"  replied  ii 
mother.  **  Perhaps,  if  there  had  been  a  gooifkywdm 
nigh,  the  story  would  not  have  closed  so  darkly,"  aft ; 
Mrs.  Lemand  fixed  her  eyes  with  an  arch  mcamagd 
her  daughter.  A  smile  and  a  sigh  straggM  m  Al 
lips  of  EUlen. 

**  Our  obligations  to  Mr.  Herbert  ara  msoy  aft 
great,*'  said  she,  while  a  faint  blash  stole  ovor  hv 
features.  "  Had  it  not  been  ibr  him,  we  might  itf 
have  been  the  occupants  of  a  hovel,  and  dependmia 
the  precarious  means  by  which  we  so  lately  ««i 
supported." 

**  You  have  often  heard,  mj  daughter,  that  Od 
never  resorts  to  ordinary  means  to  aeoomplak  Bi 
ends,  and  that  He  often  causes  good  to  spring  ioii ! 
what  we,  in  our  finite  judgment,  eall  aa  aviL   Iih 
stance  my  late  sickness.   To  that  we  ara  mdabied  fir  j 
the  acquaintance  of  Charles  Herbert — bf  him  iN  ! 
learned  the  existence  of  that  letter,  the  laeeipl  rf 
which  hss  worked  the  change  in  oar  aitoatias.'* 

*•  True,"  said  Ellen,  **  bpt  we  might  liaTe  reeeivd 
the  letter  without  the  doctor's  aid." 

*'  We  might,  my  dear,  but"— oontinuad  bar  modMr, 
who  never  neglected  an  opportunity  to  anfoiee  a  sm* 
ful  lesson — **  I  had  rather  ascribe  the  changes  thit 
have  taken  place  to  a  wise  providence  than  to  a  bliid  ; 
chance."    And  it  was  m  this  devout  ralianoe  tW  ' 
Mrs.  Lemand  found  strength  to  bear  patiently  the  3li  j 
of  life.    She  had  been  schooled  in  adversity,  ss  ao . 
have  seen ;  but  a  submissive,  docile  spirit  had  shieMil 
her  in  the  hour  of  trial.    "  T^y  mU  he  dime,* 
the  magic  words  that  buoyed  her  life-bark  ap, 
tossed  on  a  tempestuous  sea.    It  formed  the  bardefToa 
a  &vorite  song  of  hers,  written  by  a  friend  of  hfli 
husband  and  presented  to  her. 


When  sailing  o'er  life's  changeful 

Should  storms  my  bark  asmil. 
Oh,  may  I  put  my  trust  in  Thee, 

Whose  power  oontrob  the  gala ; 
And  though  opposed  may  be  the  wind. 

My  oourse  but  jost  began. 
Let  ^is  but  harbor  in  my  niid— 

*•  Tht  will  bb  dorb." 
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Thoagh  waves  aroiind  duh  high  and  dark, 

And  bunt  opon  iti  deck ; 
Dooming  my  frail  and  struggling  bark 

To  early,  sudden  wreck ; 
Though  cloud  on  cloud  their  forms  should  rear, 

And  shtoud  entire  hope's  sun ; 
Still  may  I  say  without  a  fear, 

•*  Thy  will  bk  donk!" 

Where'er  through  life  my  path  may  lead. 

In  sunshine  or  in  gloom ; 
Though  thorns  should  every  step  impede — 

How  dark  soe'er  my  doom ; 
Oh,  never  may  I  dare  contend 

Against  the  Holy  One  I 
But  whisper,  as  I  lowly  bend, 

**  Tut  Vill  be  done." 

Bat  bow  are  we  to  account  lor  this  happy  change 
in  the  circumstances  of  Mrs.  Lemand  f  To  enable 
the  reader  to  understand  it  fully,  he  must  go  back  with 
OB  to  the  sick  chamber,  which  we  left  rather  abrupt- 
Ijr.  We  mentioned  that  Mr.  Herbert  took  a  deep  in- 
toiest  in  the  welfare  of  the  ftmily,  and  made  an  ofier 
of  his  friendship.  He  was  one  of  those  characters 
with  whom  one  feels  at  home  on  a  short  acquaintance. 
We  have  all  met  with  such  in  our  intercourse  with 
iIm  world — men  who  win  oar  ooofidence  almost  at 
fliat  sight  Strangers  though  they  are,  the  heart,  as 
it  were,  goca  out  to  meet  them,  and  by  a  sort  of  spi- 
ritnal  magnetism,  the  aflections  become  cemented  in 
th*  solid  bonds  of  friendship. 

Mn.  Lemand's  sickness  continued  lor  some  weeks, 
and  her  recovery  was  slow.  In  the  frequent  visits  of 
Herbert— «n<l  they  were  not  all  professional — he 
Ifluned  the  hislory  of  his  patient  This  knowledge 
added  to  the  interest  he  felt  lor  the  mother  and  daugh- 
far ;  and  he  determined  in  his  own  mind  to  restore 
theai,  if  possible,  to  their  former  comfortable  situation. 
We  will  not  say  that  it  was  friendship  alone  that 
ipfompted  him.  If  he  had  another  motive,  however, 
h  will  appear. 

One  morning,  about  six  weeks  aAer  his  introduc- 
tioD,  he  galled  rather  early  and  unexpectedly.  He 
■poUogised  for  his  unwonted  visit,  by  stating  that  he 
hoped  he  was  the  bearer  of  good  tidings.  Mrs.  Le- 
mand, who  had  so  fair  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  sit 
up,  smilingly  remarked — 

*  If  your  tidings  are  very  good,  as  a  judicious  phy- 
adan  you  will  break  them  to  us  gently,  for  we  have 
been  ao  long  used  to  adversity,  that,  like  light  to  the 
leoovered  blind,  sudden  joy  might  be  injurious." 

**  One  who  can  bear  suffering  so  well  need  not  fear 
from  such  a  cause,"  replied  Herbert.  **  But  I  am  as 
■inch  in  the  dark  as  yourself— here  is  what  will  solve 
the  mystery ;"  and  he  handed  Mrs.  L.  a  packet,  sealed 
"With  black,  and  bearing  a  foreign  post  mark.  **  On 
looking  over  the  papers,"  continued  he,  "  I  noticed  an 
^Id  advertisement,  stating  that  there  was  a  valuable 
Jmn  in  the  Fbst  Oflfoe»  directed  to  Mrs.  EUen  Le- 
I  took  the  liborly  of  adUttg  for  itr-oow  for 


Mrs.  Lemand  hastily  broke  the  seal,  and  glanced 
over  the  letter.  It  fell  from  her  hands,  and  the  tears 
sprang  to  her  eyes.  "  This  is  indeed  good  newi," — 
she  exclaimed  in  an  excited  voice — "  unexpected 
news !  Read  the  letter.  Ellen — aloud,  that  I  may  not 
be  mistaken — that  our  friend  maf  share  with  us  in 
joy — if,  indeed.  I  do  not  dream !" 

Ellen  took  up  the  letter,  and  read  os  follows : 

Weymouth,  England,  January  17, 18—. 

Mt  Dear  Madam — It  becomes  my  duty,  as  execu- 
tor to  my  lamented   friend,  your  lato  uncle,  WiUiaai 
Rakeby,  Esq.,  who  died  on  iho  30(h  ult,  tu  ii 
that  he  has,  by  his  last  will  and  tesiaraent.  I^|| 
ed  to  you  the  sum  of  X5000.  as  a  testimony  o(i 
for  your  late  mother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thomdike. 
I  am,  madam,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obd't  serv't, 

Henrt  Jameson. 

**  This  is  indeed  good  news !"  said  Herbert,  spring- 
ing from  his  seat  and  clasping  a  hand  of  the  mother 
and  daughter.  **  Permit  me  to  give  you  joy — heart- 
felt joy,  on  the  occasion !" 

The  reader  must  imagine  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Le- 
mand and  Ellen — thus  raised,  as  they  were,  from  the 
depths  of  poverty  to  independence.  The  legacy  waa 
in  due  time  received  from  England.  Mn.  Lemand 
procured  another  residence,  and  with  a  truly  grateful 
heart,  prepared  to  enjoy  the  blessings  so  unexpectedly 
sllotted  her. 


PhysicianB*  horsea  have  a  wonderful  faculty,  it  is 
said,  of  remembering  the  housea  of  their  maater's  pa- 
tients. At  any  rate,  for  a  long  time  the  doctor  woald 
have  to  pull  the  off"  rein,  when  passing  by  the  obseuia 
street,  down  which  the  animal  had  daily  been  aoooa- 
lomed  to  trot  Nor  waa  it  long  before  his  nag  was 
wont  to  prick  up  his  ears  and  pass  with  a  brisker  gilt  * 
up  a  certain  other  street ;  for,  with  an  instinctive  sa» 
gacityr  the  noble  beast  knew  that  a  longer  call  than 
usual  was  made  on  a  certain  patient,  in  a  certain 
house.  Indeed,  at  a  particular  hour  in  the  day,  he  in- 
variably bent  his  stepe  to  that  quarter.  So  accustom- 
ed had  he  been  to  the  practice,  that  one  day,  at  the 
usual  hour,  he  started  off"  on  his  own  account  with 
an  empty  chaise.  When  the  doctor  found  the  horse 
was  missing,  knowing,  perhaps,  his  nature,  better 
than  the  groom,  he  did  not  trouble  himself  about  the 
elopement,  but  proceeded  to  call  upon  the  aforesaid 
patient.  There  stood  the  animal,  sure  enough,  at  the 
accustomed  spot,  safe  and  sound,  leisurely  pawing  the 
ground  as  usual.  Herbert  parried  the  jokes  good  hu- 
moredly  played  upon  him  by  Mrs.  Lemand,  as  he  best 
could.  It  was  a  marvel,  to  her,  she  said,  that  the  doc* 
tor's  horse  should  have  such  a  liking  to  that  particular 
post  before  her  door — and  she  appealed  to  Ellen  to 
aolve  the  mystery. 

This  very  act  of  the  bona  haKunMAL  wi  v««G\^\iv2tL 
hlimaMat\Mi&VyDt\imaMlvi«t.   H)\i«ci^2\«0L^m 
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appealed  to,  she  leA  the  room  in  some  confusion.  Her 
mother  continued  to  banter  Herbert,  declaring  the 
should  not  considor  herself  bound  to  pay  a  fee  for 
ewery  visit  the  horse  took  it  into  his  his  head  to  make. 
She  should  surely  protest  the  bill,  if  the  doctor  charg- 
ed for  every  call. 

'•This  is  what 'troubles  roe/'  said  Herbert,  with 
more  emotion  than  the  occasion  peeined  to  require, — 
"  I  fear  you  will  not  allow  my  charges.  Yet — "  and 
he  hesitated  in  some  confusion — *•  yet — madam — I 
will  make  hold  to  present  the  bill."  And  he  seated 
himself  at  the  table,  and  scribbled  on  a  piece  of  paper 
aa  follows — 


**  Mrs.  EI  lea  Lemand  to  Dr.  Chariea  Herbert— Dr. 
For  —  family  visiia,  #  —  — 

Received  payment  hi  full  by  her  daughltr*s  kni. 


*'  If  this  is  allowed,*'  nid  he,  aa  he  huided  Mn.  L 
the  papAr,  "  my  hopes  are  ■ealed." 

She  glanced  her  eye  over  it,  and  then,  with  a  floih* 
ed  countenance,  and  quivering  lip,  look  the  pao  and 
wrote  on  the  back  of  the  paper^ 

"  ACCCFTBO,  WITH  ElLSR'I  CoiTSBIITr 

And  Ellen  ?    Why,  she  waa  a  dutifal  child, 
ratified  the  bargain! 


THE      PLAGUE      IN      ROME. 


•  T     MEl.     1.     A.     LiavBfia. 


<*  *  Rightful  hwd!*  the  Pkgoe  Is  lord  of  att  now.**-!;.  L.  Bukmr, 


*n|A|l||l  iW  thaland  of  the  olive  and  vine— 
^ii  imfUmMm  not  in  the  sephyr's  light  breath ; 
*11imrtlBMi'port«itooa--«n  ill-omened  sign 
.     OFikitvailat»^imtNf%r~-4hemigelof  death! 

A  deaerted  and  void  are  Ihoae  boantifal  plaint, 
Where  late  aang  the  peaatnt  to  lighten  his  toil ; 

'19om  IMsf  are  left  to  weep  o*er  the  remains 

Of  the  victims  ef  plague— the  dread  conqueror*li 
spoiL 

But  thou,  *'  City  Eternal,'*  a  yet  deeper  curse, 
And  a  deadlier  doom,  is  on  record  for  thee ; 

Thy  nobles  are  smitten,  becchino*  and  hearse 
Are  the  herald  and  pomp  of  the  proudest  in  theo. 


f  R  palace  and  cottage  alike  is  the  acoarge. 
The  lord  and  hu  Ywm\  alike  are  its  prey ; 

Tike  gold-broidered  mantle— the  friar's  rode  ieifo 
In  the  dark  vault  are  mingled— elch  ahronding 
decay. 


All  ties  are  forgotten— friend  thinkt  not  of  fttaod; 
None  heed  but  the  way  firom  oontagioii  to  fly* 
I^ve— even  maternal — it  now  at  an  end, 
"  And  the  plague^ricken  babe  is  abandoned  to  Ai. 


In  yon  princely  mansion  a  banqnet  is 

And  the  bright  wine  it  poored  for  illattgona 

Bat  beauty  and  knighthood  are  laid  with  the 
And,  onhonored,  the  lioat  in  the 
reata. 


And  see,  here  a  hall  for  the  dance  waa  prepared. 
So  recent,  the  garlands  have  scarce  luat  their  bloooi. 

But  the  festive  are  not — destruction  hath  spared 
Nor  joyous,  nor  youthful — they  lie  in  the  tomb* 


Such  wert  thou,  proud  city,  when  o'er  thee  had  awopt 
Resistless  and  mighty  the  peatilence  dread ; 

When  thy  chivalry  perished  by  kindred  unweptt 
And  thy  title  waa  written,  **  The  jflion  ef  Ike 
dead." 


BoMbina^OM  «rlm  b«iicd  the  dmL 
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In  the  present  state  of  improvement  and  general 
inibrmation,  it  is  presumed  that  no  one  will  deny  the 
importance  of  societies  for  the  promotion  of  literature 
and  philosophy.  It  is  well  known  that  where  the 
Totaries  of  learning  and  science  convene  and  commu- 
nicate the  fruits  of  their  research,  a  stimulus  is  applied, 
and  a  corresponding  progress  is  made  in  all  that  po- 
lishes  the  intellect  of  man  and  gives  elevation  to  his 
mental  character.  There  ii  a  temporary  communica- 
tion of  genius — an  impelling  power — which  propels 
men  in  their  intellectual  progress.  All  feel  a  common 
enthuaiasBB  in  a  noUa  cause,  and  if  the  impulse  is  often 
reaefsad,  all  under  its  influence  make  rapid  advance- 
ment. An  indoence  is  sent  forth  from  this  central 
point  which  is  felt  in  every  portion  of  the  surrounding 
community.  An  increased  spirit  of  literary  and  phi- 
i— pkiosl  enterprise  is  engendered  which  tends  to  the 
devafepmeBt  of  those  poweis  with  which  man  is  en- 
dowad.  Acknawledging  the  kifnefioial  efleols  of  such 
iMtitaiieiis,  we  should  adopt  the  best  possible  means 
ibr  permanently  establishing  them  and  insuring  their 
prosperity. 

The  piimary  abjeet,  then,  not  only  to  perpetuate 
and  multiply  these  aasociaiions,  but  also  otherwise 
to  difluae  knowledge  in  general,  should  be  to  lay  a 
durable  fbundaiioii,  by  establishing  an  adequate  num- 
l»r  of  good  elementary  schools— we  need  a  system 
tlMt  will  Bake  education  cheap,  so  as  to  bring  it  with- 
in the  reach  of  every  induslrwus  man.  We  need 
aBkonls4ispened  throughout  the  country,  at  which  the 
instruction  given  will  be  to  eicite  our  youth  to  acquire 
more  extended  knowledge — where  such  a  taste  will 
be  aflbrdad  as  to  excite  a  vehement  desire  lor  more — 
to  inapira  them  with  tha  **  spirit  of  a  youth  deter- 
mined to  be  of  nolo." 

A  OMO  lilted  for.his office  by  temper  and. attainment 

Can  generally  rouse  the  minds  of  apt  and  ingenuous 

pnpilMf  and  enkindle  in  them  a  thirst  Ibr  knowledge 

Hrben  seconded  by  a  paternal  coadjavancy ;  but  where 

^all  an  adequate  supply  of  competent  teachers  be 

Obtained— purely  not  from  the  petty  institutions  deno- 

^liinated  old  field  schools — there  would  our  national 

ifBproveaMnt  be  retarded.    We  should  look  to  well 

^ondttcied  academies  and  colleges,  and  they  should  be 

^latroniaed.    Academies  where  bofrs  are  kept  under 

Closer  ittSpeotioQ  than  is  possible  at  college— >  where 

^liey  Are  diaeiplinod  for  collega  studies    are  of  great 

"^alae.    By  aooh  meana  as  these  would  oar  youth  be 

^arepered  te  Ike  MfileMBtof  Ike  noble  desi^  of  our 

Mi  Ike  Ml  fimilkioof  libarty.and  at  the 

ilie  idfilaniniiwM  Hiw  liie 


rary  and  philosophical  associations.  What  a  propitious 
circumstance  it  is  for  them,  while  surrounded  by  temp- 
tation, to  have  acquired  a  taste  for  literature— to 
have  at  hand  facilities  Ibr  pure  and  high  enjoyments— 
to  hold  converse  with  minds  that  have  adorned  human 
nature,  and  have  dignified  the  character  of  man  as  an 
intellectual  being? 

This  converse  with  the  minds  of  such  great  bene- 
lactora  of  mankind  is  indubitably  a  powerful  safe- 
guard to  character.  He  suroly  needs  not  an  extrinsic 
stimulus  to  animate  his  spirits  and  capacitate  him  to 
endure  the  lediousness  of  time,  who  can  rouse  his 
mind  and  gratiiy  his  taste  by  such  means  as  are  to  be 
found  in  the  magazine  of  literature.  Those  who  love 
books,  and  delight  in  literature  generally,  have  inte- 
rests ond  feelings  in  common.  It  is  well  known  that  an 
inseparLhle  connection  exists  between  mental  improve- 
ment and  national  prosperity.  *'  Knowl^ge  is  power.'* 

History  attests  the  ossertion  that  a  wane  of  litera- 
ture i:f  one  of  liie  roost  certain  presages  to  national 
decay.  The  fate  of  Greece  and  Rome  avouch  the 
verity  of  this,  and  an  increased  attention  to  education 
was  hailed  as  a  happy  prqgmstle  that  modern  Greece 
was  rising  to  shake  ofif  the  fatten  of  oppression.  In- 
deed, a  degree  of  intellectual  elevatun  k  neoeifatry  to 
capacitate  a  nation  for  the  enjoyment  oC  liberQr*  A 
vicious  and  ignorant  people  are  not  qualified  te  m1^ 
government — ergo,  they  can  not  be  free. 

They  who  depend  on  the  govemoient  of  others*  ire 
the  slaves.  It  is  necessary,  then,  fi»  the  pnMperity  of 
the  republic,  that  mind  Aoold  be  etiltivmled  and  im- 
preved,  that  when  wise  and  faithful  men  have  made 
wholesome  laws,  the  people  should  be  qualified  to  see 
the  necessity  of  them,  to  understand  thenii  mmI  Id  feel 
ihe  propriety  of  obeying  them,  ^ow,  if  these  things 
are  so— such  societies  must  render  great  service  to 
the  country  by  exciting  in  the  bosom  of  the  members 
aspiritof  li'erary  and  philosophical  acquirement.  Con- 
sidering philosophy  as  conversant  with  material  things, 
what  a  vast  field  for  research  is  opened  to  us.  The 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms  nil  afford 
wortderful  opportunities  for  the  researches  of  the  phi. 
losophir — the  discoveries  in  which  not  only  gratify 
curiosity,  but  meet  the  interest  of  man.  Science  is 
subsidiory  to  industry,  and  it  provides  national  wealth. 
Walt  has  done  more  in  diminishing  distance  and  faci- 
litating commerce  than  myriads  of  unskilled  mecha- 
nics. The  ciiiaens  of  different  states  are  thus  mftde 
to  £mI  their  aflfaiily,  and  the  bands  of  union  are 
sirenglheoed.  It  would  pechn^  lie  wa^siAaHNA  \a 
dwoU  on  te  MMiMi  lAHaBftaVA  ^me^iA  «mm 
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▼arioof  philosophical  applications.  The  power  and 
influence  of  knowledge  are  seen  by  the  knowing  and 
reflecting.  It  ia  known  that  vice  and  ignorance  gene- 
rally pave  the  way  to  deipotiim  and  slavery.  It  is 
our  doty,  then,  to  anite  in  the  promotion  of  virtue  and 


science.  We  should  endeavor  to  fulfil  the  design  n 
grand  conceptions  of  our  magnanimoos  Ibre&thets— g 
which  event,  America  will  stand  forth  m  bright  n 
glorious  example  to  other  nationa.  J.  M.  F. 

Virgims. 


STANZAS. 


(Written  for  a  Litersry  Anoeiatioa  oo  the  Cammeneemdit  of  a  new  Semm.) 


•  T      O.     W.      THOHaON,      PHILADELPHIA. 


"  Once  more  upon  the  watera— yet  once  more" 

Oar  little  bark  is  usher'd  forth  to  sea— 
The  winds  are  hush*d — the  storm  has  ceasM  its  roar, 

And  ev^ry  zephyr  breathes  of  amity. 
So  be  it  now — so  ever  let  it  b^» 

Peace  is  so  sweet,  why  should  it  not  remain  t — 
Thus  o*er  the  waters  may  we  calmly  flee, 

Nor  dark  dissention  lift  her  voice  again. 
To  mar  our  banner  fair  with  her  unwelcome  strain. 


"  Once  more  npon  the  waters,  yet  once  more" 

The  bousdiBf  bark  goes  forth  upon  the  deep, 
Afidn  tbt  lower  hangs  upon  his  oar, 
,  StA  wakea  the  tranquil  ocean's  silent  sleep. 
il^Aliho  delifhti  hu  heritage  to  keep, 

Jndof»M  ns  with  his  protecting  wing, 
(Mtilence  that  bves  to  creep 
the  thousand  ills  that  spring 
the  road  «f  life  to  serve  death's  tyrant  king. 


,b' 


'  ''OjU  bark  is  launch'd  again— oar  sails  are  spread — 
dtar  streamers  floating  fairly  in  the  wind — 
The  sky  is  blue  and  cloudless  over  head, 

And  blue  the  lessening  shore  we  le^ve  behind. 
la  the  crew  number'd  ? — see  if  we  shall  find 

All  that  we  named  when  last  our  course  was  run, 
And  to  our  summer  haven  we  inclin'd. 

Yes — all  who  then  beheld  the  mounting  sun. 
Look  still  npon  his  broad  and  burning  disk, — save  one. 

Save  one  alone,  and  he  has  gone  to  rest 

Where  the  sun  never  shines,  nor  day  beams  break, 
His  is  the  slumber  which  no  dieams  molest. 

From  which  e'en  stem  ambition  cannot  wake. 
How  peaceful  sleep  the  dead — the  dead  who  make 
«    Their  calm  and  tranquil  beds  low  in  the  ground! 
Where  the  dark  storms  of  paasioo  that  so  shake 
Tbia  feeble  aiate  of  nan,  ut  no  mor«  feond, 
^litfww^  ItHy  and  dig^  holdigttfamhwnt  upml 


There  slumbers  undisturbed,  all  that  ooaU 

Of  him,  who  thus  in  solemn  guise  we 
Autumn  will  come  in  beauty  to  the  ejre. 

But  never  to  its  shades  can  he  return. 
Winter  shall  follow  with  his  icy  urn 

Heap'd  high  wiih  anowa— to  oaat  upon  hia  aoon 
Blithe  spring  shall  come  upon  hia  foolateps  itaOt 

And  summerspread  her  roaeate  wreathe  arooodr 
While  still  he  lies  at  rest  beneath  the  verdant  gmM 

But  in  the  realms  of  everlasting  day 

We  trust  his  spirit  now  in  freedom  aoaia. 
Where  rsnsom'd  from  its  tenement  of  clay. 

It  mounts,  exults,  expatiates,  and  adoraa. 
O !  for  a  ray  of  glory,  such  as  poun 

Around  the  throne  of  Him,  who  dweUaon  hifli! 
Thought  cannot  reach  the  joy  of  heavenly  ahoni 

Words  cannot  paint  the  rapturee  of  the  sky^— 
None  know  the  bliss  of  heaven— but  only  those  wl 
die. 

And  thou  art  fled— thou  who  in  days  gone  by 

We  oft  have  met  in  social  conclave  here  s— 
Forgive  the  feeble  tribute  of  a  sigh 

From  one  who  knew  thy  virtuea  to  revere; 
Thy  fresh  grave  own'd  full  many  a  felling  tear 

From  those  who  lov'd  thee  fondly  here  betowr 
To  whom  even  now  thy  spirit  still  is  dear. 

More  dear  than  any  human  heart  can  know. 
Save  one  that  has  been  taught  such  bittemesaof  wo 

Peace  to  thy  ashes ! — they  who  knew  thee  bail 

Can  best  embalm  thy  memory  in  their 
Men  may  forget  where  thou  art  laid  at  reat. 

But  oft  of  thee  a  sober  thought  shall  rise. 
Peace  to  thy  ashes  .(-—let  no  heart  deepiae 

If  thine  was  but  a  snail  and  huabia  lirun^; 
Virtoe  ia  worth  nore,  in  inpaitial  ayes^ 

Than  nony  a  brighter  and  nam  Mf  eU^ 
Thai  lilla  imir  npon  th«  ••  m«io  «rn  MHtr 


HBNBT    PULTBNBT^ 
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HENRY      PULTENEY: 


OR,  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  WANDERER 


(ConUimed  IVom  Pace  46,) 


CHAPTER    IV. 

To  tome  *tit  Kirrn  to  striTe, 

To  all  lit  pvtm  dark  canr ; 
To  tome  Mit  taid  **  Rejoice-** 

To  all  *iit  taid  **  Bewarv> 

CmefntL 

two  next  yean  of  ray  life  were  ipent  in  tin- 

restleftiiiy  about    Europe.     A   tbouitand  con- 

pasatons  were  battling  wilbin  my  botom  with 

mence  which  fitrbade  repoae.     I   dreaded   lu 

'iihin,  and  call  before  my  mind  the  harrowing 

which  tortured  my    memory.     Whenever    I 

ed  for  a  moment  to  former  timet,  I  felt  along  in 

nost  aoul ;  and  from  these  frequent  goadinga  of 

irit,  I  found  no  escape  but  in  moving  rapidly 

•lace  lo  place,  and  occupying  my  attention  with 

iusand  small  interests  that  necessarily  engage  a 

pr.    The  incessant  change  of  objects,  the  exam- 

I  of  impressive  monuments  of  art,  and  the  con- 
ition  of  grand  and  beautiful  scenery^  diverted 
elings  in  some  measure  from  the  one  painful 
t  which  pressed  always  upon  them ;  but  still, 
all  the  engnjosments  which  I  could  contrive  for 
r,  I  felt  that  I  was  alono.  My  otmost  efibrts  to 
t  my  thoughts  into  the  caret  of  the  present  and 
ospects  of  the  future,  could  not  always  prevent 
redominance  of  the  past,  which  assured  me  of 
ler  Tanity  of  all  that  remained  for  me  in  life. 
9p,  especially,  I  was  harassed,  not  through  the 
im  of  dreams,  but  by  a  corporeal  sense  of  ner- 
oppreasion,  which  often  startled  me  from  slum- 
rith  ■  momentary  belief  that  madness  was  upon 
IVhen  once  disturbed  in  this  way,  the  terror  was 
red  as  oflen  as  I  relapaed  into  Ibrgetfulnest,  and 
:h  occasions  I  was  compelled  to  pace  my  pham- 

II  dawn,  with  a  rapidity  that  drove  away  the 
daocy  of  mental  fears,  or  to  call  up  some  of  my 
laots,  that  companionship  and  conversation  on 
wnplace  affairs  might  tranqnilize  my  spirit  from 
lary  agitation,  and  withdraw  my  consciousness 
the  infinite  solitude  in  which  it  had  been  lost, 
0  press  forward  on  the  following  morning  into 
Milities  of  nature,  or  mingle  in  the  business  of 
ciual  %vorld. 

ranger,  in  representing  it  in  "  Le  Juif  Errant,'*  as 
eepest  curse  of  the  eternal  wanderer,  that  he 
iriven  ceaselessly  before  ■  whirlwind,  and  Beck- 
ia  describing  it  aa  the  doom  of  Caroihis.  that  she 
Qompelled  with  a  heart  of  flame  **  k  coiirir  pour 
08  s'arr«ier.  ni  goikter  un  moment  de  repos,**  have 
•like  gailtj  of  m  g rMt  deptriure  fran  the  troth 
Uore.    Id  eiibcr  am,  the  miad  mw  tlw  §Mt  of 


torment,  and  to  a  breast  scourged  with  the  lashet, 
whether  of  guilt  or  regret,  driving  before  the  tempest 
were  the  best  relief;  the  punishment  should  have 
been  everlasting  rest.  Shakspeare,  the  inerrant,  haa 
rightly  t»bown  us  Lear  as  eased  by  his  wanderings 
over  the  moor,  and  lasting  an  uncouth  pleasure  in  the 
tumult  of  the  storm. 

It  was  on  a  fine;,  fresh  day  in  the  beginning  of  sum* 
mer,  that  I  crossed  iho  Julian  Alps  from  Lombardy» 
on  my  way  to  Upper  Austria.  A  soft  west  wind  waa 
b!o\«  ing,  and  the  deep  blue  sky  was  piled  with  ranges 
of  white  pillowy  clondu,  which  rose  in  substantial 
grandeur,  as  if  to  mock,  by  their  resemblance,  the  im- 
puted pcrmanance  of  iho  lofty  hills.  We  had  passed 
the  summit  of  the  ridge,  and  were  beginning  lo  de- 
scend on  the  other  side,  when  a  lovely  little  valley 
upon  the  left  rose  upon  my  sight.  I  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment lo  look  u{H)n  its  pure  and  light  green  grass,  bnd 
lo  contemplate  the  beautiful  repose  which  resied  upon 
it.  An  I  gRzed,  its  pleasantness  imprened  upon  me  a 
kindliness  of  feeling  which  had  long  hern  a  stranger 
to  my  bosom,  and  a  faint  gush  of  love  welled  sofily 
from  my  heart.  I  felt  incline<l  once  more  lo  converse 
with  the  gentle  thoughts  and  sentimenta '  which  had 
so  long  been  aliena  to  my  breaat;  •nd  iiow,ibr  the  first 
timet  the  memory  of  my  cooain  and  her  fitt^ 
to  me  with  a  sweet  tenderness,  diveated  of  iIm 
harshness  which  bad  before  aurroonded  iL  1  dh^-i 
mounted  from  my  horse,  and  sending  lh«  fttMadttti 
forward  to  wait  for  me  at  the  fiwt  oTUm  hiU»  milkid 
on  through  the  valley.. 

It  terminated  by  an  abmpC  and  deep  dJtiMnt  tlWc 
a  short  distance,  and  the  brilliant  and  endleoe  land- 
scape of  Tyrol  was  before  ma.  The  diatant  peaka 
rose  far  above  the  lower  clouds,  and  their  white  atpa 
were  scarcely  distinguishable  from  them;  the  blue  of 
the  bky  shaded  itself  through  the  darker  blue  of  the 
distant  hills  into  the  green  of  the  adjacent  woods, 
and  the  heavens  and  the  earth  together  seemed  one 
vast  amphitheatre.  As  reposing  on  the  soft  turf,  I 
contemplated  this  superb  display,  the  majesty  of  nature 
ami  the  quiet  of  Ihe  sky  postied  into  "  my  purer  mind 
with  tranquil  restoration."  I  lo<jkc<l  back  on  the 
events  of  the  past  ytors  with  a  manlier  nml  a  juster 
appreciation  than  I  hud  before  attained.  T:ll  now  it 
was  the  conduct  <»f  Ilurford  which  had  chiefly  rested 
in  my  thoughts,  and  irritated  mo  so  madly;  that  now 
faded  from  my  memory,  and  the  inward  strife  which 
it  had  kindled  subsided.  Hitherto,  also,  1  had  cor.si- 
dered  my  cousin  with  a  certain  feeling  of  alienation, 
corres|K)nding  to  the  relation  which  wa  had  last  held 
lo  one  another ;  noYi  \  ^\a^«d\AT  «a  t»oaK^<^>^  ^^  "^^ 
troth,  and  of  my  fida\\\y,«n^«iA^v[it  xrjeciTaftVa^ 
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newed  aficction.  As  her  chaste  ipirit  notv  bhcd  its 
holy  infliicriro  on  my  heart,  I  wept  in  lilcnl  tender- 
ness,— not  with  finrrovv,  hut  in  sympathy, — "a  soft  de- 
jection, a  transparent  tear."  I  ruse  amended  and 
ttrcngthencH), — calm  from  the  convulnivo  passions 
which  had  torn  my  hosoni,  and  erect  from  the  sad  de- 
pression in  which  I  had  for  two  years  been  humbled. 
Awed  by  the  mighty  dignity  of  nature,  I  felt  ashamed 
of  that  selfuhness  which  had  so  long  involved  me  in 
mere  consideration  of  my  own  griefs  and  wrongs ;  I 
felt  bow  an  worthy  is  any  system  which  limils  inte- 
reaCB  to  our  own  bosom,  and  how  onwioe  is  that  weak- 
Bess  which  loses  a  moment  in  regret.  "  I  will  mingle 
again,"  said  f,  as  my  native  energy,  so  long  slumber- 
iof t  again  made  my  eye  to  (fash  and  my  lip  to  quiver, 
-I  will  mingle  again  in  the  action  of  the  active 
world.  I  will  forget  my  petty  sorrows  in  the  interests 
of  states  and  the  concerns  of  mankind.  I  will  con- 
tribute something  In  the  grand  system  of  enterprise  by 
which  man  and  nations  are  arrayed,  and  led  on  to 
memorable  deeds.     I  will  again  be  a  man." 

I  descended  the  mountain,  and  continued  my  journey 
towards  Vienna.  My  way  lay  through  the  dominions 
of  the  dul:e  of  R'Menburg,  a  princo  once  powerful, 
but  whose  territories  were  now  reduced,  by  the  policy 
and  arms  of  the  emperor,  to  less  than  half  of  their 
former  extent.  Ft  was  on  a  fine  cool  morning  that  we 
passed  through  the  forest  of  Gratz,  on  the  bonicrs  of 
the  diiKc's  possession*.  The  pound  of  horns  occasion- 
ally heard  ecliuing  about  the  hillfl.  indicated  that  there 
were  huntsmen  in  the  woods,  and  I  thouf;ht  it  possi- 
ble that  the  duke  himself  was  engaged  in  this  pas 
time.  In  a  fow  minutes  a  young  man,  plainly  dressed 
in  a  ti^ht  hunting  coat,  rudo  up. 

*■  You  have  seen  nothing  of  the  boar  in  this  ^ uar* 
terr*  said  he. 

**  Nothing,"  eaid  1.  *•  He  is  moro  likely  to  have 
taken  to  the  hills  abjvc." 

**I  think  so,"  replied  the  other,  joining  mo  in  the 
leitarely  pace  at  which  1  was  riding.  *'  The  duke 
roused  a  peculiarly  noble  animal  this  morning,  but  wc 
have  scoured  this  part  of  the  forest  without  getting 
sight  of  him  agnin.  He  must  have  crossed  the  hills, 
and,  in  that  cose,  the  sport  is  done  for  to-day." 

••  The  duko  is  fond  of  the  chase,  I  believe." 

**  For  want  of  any  thing  l»etter  to  do.  But  yon  may 
be  sure,  thit  if  his  highncsb*  found  it  practicable  to 
engage  in  any  thing  bi  tier,  he  would  not  waste  his 
time  in  this  barbirons  and  barbarizing  sport." 

**  I  slmuld  think,"  said  I,  "  that  as  k>ng  as  his  domi. 
nmna  are  covered  by  forests  liko  these,  and  peopled 
with  such  savages  as  1  have  hitherto  met,  the  duko 
would  be  at  nolwtM  for  olijcctu  to  employ  his  atieniion. 
There  is  nothing  eiihcr  in  things  or  men  vthich  docs 
not  require  improvement.'* 

*'  You  Hay  true,  every  thing  is  to  be  done ;  but  how 
to  do  it  is  the  question.  A  man  cannot  work  without 
tools.  The  to<}ln  of  a  statetiman  are  active,  intelligent 
men ;  none  such  arc  to  be  found,  for  the  whole  coun- 


*  The  rif7e  of  an  Anstrian  Dnka  coiraipoiidi  to 
Bfibamm,"  not  •'  Gnev,"  aa  in  England. 


try  is  brutificd.  If  the  duke  were  to  attempt  to  pot 
in  operatitm  any  of  the  many  plans  of  improvsoMat 
which  I  know  he  contemplatest  his  first  and  sinogHt 
oppmiition  would  be  in  his  own  household." 

"  If  a  man  wants  tools,  he  can  moke  then,  or  bs 
can  do  without  them.  I  know  no  possible  oondiiioi 
of  things,  in  which  a  cool  head  and  a  strong  hem 
cannot  triumph,  if  it  wills  it.'* 

*'  A  prince,  here,"  said  the  othor.  "  is  the  diva  tf 
circumstances.  Immemorial  custom  has  pririlil 
around  him,  and  shut  him  up  in  a  cage  of  steao.  Hii 
privileges  are  compulsory,  his  rights  are  dolifl^Ui 
powers  are  fetters." 

"  Circumstances  ara  rorka  under  which  a  weak  ■■ 
hides,  and  which  a  strong  man  scales  and  carta  Ui 
statue  on  the  top.  If  circumstonces  caanot  bi  e» 
quered,  they  may  be  directed.  If  the  river  Gansotbi 
slopped,  it  may  be  sent  into  a  now  channel.  All  tlri 
cither  the  statesman  or  the  mechanic  wants,  ii  piNW; 
the  operation  of  that  power  be  can  prescribe  hioMK 
If  custom  and  circumstances  have  a  power  on  ptofiik 
that  power  may  be  u  cd  fnr  any  end.  I  am  a  naiin 
of  England,  a  country  in  which  the  art  of  nuuiagii| 
men  is  better  understooJ  than  in  any  other  io  Ihi 
world.  The  method  there  is,  not  to  give  the  peopb 
new  dispositions,  but  to  take  advantage  of  their  cH 
ones — not  to  instil  good  principles,  but  to  lam  the  hi 
ones  to  account — in  a  word,  not  to  change  the  wiof» 
but  to  turn  the  rudder.  Tho  secret  of  succea  tben^ 
is  to  identify  a  cause  with  tho  natuial  interests  or  lbs 
prevailing  passions  of  the  people.  Under  shelter  li 
this,  adverse  details  may  be  introduced,  as  the  M 
s  wo  Hows  tho  hook  for  the  sake  of  the  bait*' 

"  Tliat,**  said  the  stranger,  *•  is  practicable  wbM 
great  and  stcody  passions  are  in  action,  which,  bavinf 
boon  once  tried,  may  again  be  calculated  upon.  Hut 
there  is  no'.hing  to  grapplo  with.** 

"  If  a  nation  has  a  soul  it  may  be  employed;  if  il 
has  none,  one  may  be  put  into  it.    There  is  a  renrff 
ibr  every  natinnal  defect.    If  a  pnoplo  are  doll  Mrf 
apathetic,  war  is  the  natural  remedy.     If  they  m 
servile  and  degraded,  privileges,  valuable  on  the  oM 
hand  and  safe  on  the   other,  will  give  them  digailf 
and  self-respect.     If  they  are  predatory  in  iiiclinatiflib 
the  possession  of  property  will  teach  them  its  vah^ 
Thus  for  all  diseases  you  may  provide  a  cure.    3^ 
the  difficulty  is,  that  those  countries  which  want  ^ 
wisdom,  have  not  the  experience  which  has  taoghl  ^ 
to  others ;  one  poFsesses  the  knowledge,  aiKl  §naAtt 
has  occasion  f^r  its  cxerciife.   It  is  the  part  of  wialfl* 
in  politics  to  make  observations  lather  than  exptri 
ments,  and  if  these  princes  could  profit  by  the  enu^ 
of  oilier  kingdoms,  or  if  one  imbued  with  the  spirit, sod 
familiar  with  the  tactic  of  an  active  nation,  coaU  ^ 
reel  tho  measures  of  these  sovereigns,  the  union  wosM 
be  blessed  for  the  latter.    Light  is  combinaiioo,  U^ 
so  is  truth  and  power.*' 

"  You  say  well,"  raid  my  companion,  stoppiiif  Ui 
horse  as  we  arrived  at  a  small  road  which  tumsd  v 
from  the  main  one ;  "  the  duke.  I  am  wan,  will  b* 
glad  10  see  you.  Stop  at  his  castle  aa  yoo  ridf  tf* 
I  have  your  promise  r* 
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"  Good  morning/'  and  he  cantered  off,  and  was  soon 
t  of  Bight 

It  was  on  the  following  aAernoon,  that  after  riding 
'  ■ome  time  through  ■  clear  and  cultivated  country, 
mtered  a  deep  and  sombre  woods.  Ono  of  my  at- 
idants  had  ridden  forward  to  announce  my  approach 
the  castle  of  the  duke,  and  the  rest  had  lagged  be* 
nd  till  they  were  now  out  of  sight.  In  a  few  minutes 
ore,  I  heaid  a  loud  noise  in  front  of  me,  and  stopping 
J  horse,  I  distinguished  it  to  proceed  from  the  claah- 
ig  of  swords.    I  sparred  forward,  and  after  passing 

turn  on  the  road,  mw  a  yoimg  man  engaged  in  de- 
nding  himself  with  great  gallantry  from  the  assault 
f  three  large  and  powerful  men,  who  from  their 
nm  and  appearance  I  at  once  judged  to  be  robbers. 
1m  sword  of  the  person  attacked  was  broken,  and 
iMNigh  his  skill  in  wielding  the  fragment  which  le- 
HiBcd  in  his  hand  protected  him  from  a  blow,  it  was 
liir  that  he  must  soon  be  overpowered.  I  drew  both 
■f  pistols,  and,  riding  up,  discharged  one  of  them  at 
he  nan  who  was  most  closely  engaged  with  the  tra- 
rriler.  The  ball  struck  him  in  the  orm.  and  he  drew 
iMck  at  once.  I  then  put  tho  other  pistol  in  the  hands 
it  the  stranger,  and  drew  the  enormous  sabre  with 
vhidi  I  always  travelled,  just  in  time  lo  ward  off  a 
4ow  which  another  of  the  party  liad  aimed  at  my 
Mid.    Before  I  could  give  effect  to  the  stroke  which 

directed  against  him  in  return,  the  whole  gong  gal- 
oped off  and  disappeared  in  different  directittns 
hroagh  the  forest. 

'*'Toyoar  bravery  I  am  indebted  for  my  life,"  said 
he  stranger,  extending  his  hand  cordially  to  me,  ond 
I  DOW  recognized  him  to  be  the  person  whom  I  had 
Wideotally  met  in  the  fbreit  on  tiio  preceding  morn- 
iB|i  **  and  yon  shall  find  that  if  the  duke  of  Roson- 
^k  inferior  to  tho  English  in  enlerprize  ond  fikiil, 
lit  ii  in  no  degree  inferior  to  them  in  gmiitudc." 

"I  sincerely  trust  that  your  Highness  is  not  wound- 
•dr  isid  I. 

"Not  in  the  least,  thanks  to  your  opportune  arrival. 
Bill  had  a  narrow  escape,  for,  not  imagining  that  (he 
■Biieity  of  these  rogues  would  suggest  an  at:ack 
■pBB  me  within  a  mile  of  my  own  castle,  I  was  pn)- 
*lded  with  •  weapon  utterly  incompetent  to  the  uses 
i"iAiice.  But  come,  you  must  be  fatigued  with  your 
"■HMy ;  we  had  better  lose  no  time  in  reaching  tho 
^^  This  country,**  continued  the  duke,  as  wo  gal- 
^Pid  mpidly  along,  "has  long  been  infested  with 
^Mmii,  and  the  small  power  which  the  condescension 
'  Um  emperor  permits  me  to  maintain,  has  hitherto 
Nq  insufficient  to  check  their  lawlessness ;  but  we- 
M  better  resign  all  into  his  paternal  hands,  than  hold  a 
^'Wer  which  cannot  ensure  our  safety  out  of  sight  of 
t^  residence.  The  matter,  one  way  or  other,  must  he 
(drilled,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  your  counsels  may 
(gest  Bome  effective  plan.  But  here  wc  are  at  the 
Kile,  and  we  will  talk  over  these  things  more  at  ki- 
te." 

^1m  castle  of  the  dnke  of  Roienburg  was  a  fine 
^ioien  of  the  did  feudal  domicile,  and  its  sixa  and 
^VDgth  indicated  that  it  had  once  been  the  head  oi 
power  which  was  not  wont  to  fear  the  depredations 
'"^raebooCen.    The  diifc#  wooded  a  bi&Bt  oq  •  tmalJ , 


horn  which  he  wore  at  his  neck,  and  the  large  gate 
opened.  We  passed  through  a  file  of  armed  attend- 
antri  into  a  noble  hall,  of  which  the  appoinlmenta 
showed  that  if  the  power  of  the  duke  of  Rozenburg 
had  dwindled  with  the  lapse  of  time,  no  decline  had 
been  permitted  in  its  feudal  state. 

"  Our  steward  will  show  you  to  your  apartment," 
said  the  duke,  instinctively  assuming  the  plural  per- 
sonality, which  the  lesser  and  the  greater  sovereigns 
of  Germany  alike  adopt,  and  which  belongs  to  all  po- 
tentates, whether  regal  or  reviewaL  '*  When  you 
have  rested,  we  shall  crave  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany to  supper  in  our  own  apartment** 

The  major  domo  accordingly  ushered  me,  with  the 
most  obsequious  dignity,  into  a  vast  apartment,  which 
he  informed  me  was  uniformly  reserved  for  guests  of 
the  highest  consideration.  "The  chamber  which  hia 
highness  has  allotted  to  you,"  he  added,  as  he  com- 
mencerl  tin  interminable  series  of  obeisandel,  "  baa 
also  the  a  I  vantage  of  adjoining  to  the  library  of  the 
castio,  in  which  you  will  doubtless  find  many  works 
of  the  greatest  interest'* 

When  I  had  refreshed  myself  by  a  lavation,  and 
surveyed  the  Gothic  grandeur  of  tho  room,  I  turned 
wi)h  some  curiosity  to  the  library  which  had  been  ex- 
tolled in  such  attractive  language.  I  fourul  it  to  be  • 
small  room,  containing  about  a  hundred  volumes  upoa 
one  side,  and  covered  on  the  others  with  parchment 
records  and  deeds  of  fvoffmenl.  The  books  were 
chiefly  histories  of  the  German  states  and  princes,  and 
I  amused  myself  in  turning  them  over,  till  the  stew- 
ard came  to  summon  me  to  supper.  Wo  fiaesed  down 
through  the  great  hall,  where  the  attendants  of  the 
castle  were  carousing  wiih  my  own  servants,  into  ft 
fine  room  in  the  wing  of  tho  building,  where  the  duke 
was  sitting,  wiih  no  other  company  than  an  abomina- 
bly ugly  dwarf. 

"  Yon  and  I,  Mr.  Pulleney,"  said  the  dnke.  as  wo 
seated  ourselves  at  the  rich  and  lordly  board,  **aro» 
you  know,  of  the  same  Teutonic  stock,  and  I  believe 
that  vour  nation  retains  the  flavor  of  its  northern  blood, 
both  in  its  fondness  for  the  chase,  and  in  its  inability 
to  transact  any  business  without  the  inspiration  of  a 
dinner  or  a  supper.  The  fortunes  of  the  hunt  led  to 
our  acquaintance,  and  the  wine-board  shall  complete 
the  renewal  of  that  kindred  nationality  which  has  so 
long  been  severed." 

*'  I  lake  ir,"  said  I,'*  to  be  the  high  and  peculiar  boaat 
of  the  Gothic  nations,  that  they  alone  of  all  the  racee 
of  mankind  are  capable  of  risiug  lo  the  just  and  ear- 
nest worship  of  the  god  of  wine.  The  Greek  could 
sip  his  mild  Chian  pleasantly,  as  with  his  broMS  rose- 
wreathed  ond  languid,  he  reposed  in  the  arms  of  his 
mistrers;  and  the  Roman  could  temper  with  his  dark 
Fslernian  the  ardors  of  poliiics.  or  mellow  the  dryness 
of  philosophy,  with  his  strong-bodied  Morale;  but  the 
'sublime  energy  of  conviviality,'  the  deep  ond  soul- 
enkindling  quaffirigs  of  the  cup,  belong  only  to  the 
blood  of  the  Northmen.  Wherever  the  Latin  race  has 
mingled  itself  with  the  Gothic,  the  same  inferiority 
has  attached  itself.  The  Italiana  and  Spanish  are  dead. 
10  the  eochantmenl  oC  \Vit  |;(%^,%ndL  \\!k«  Vt«tv<i\v^A&- 
chic  poetry  aounda  Uke  «  Amnl\  N«YiYsv\«4  >\iio^?^  ^ 
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•traw.  In  all  these  cases,  Tvine  is  extolled  as  an  ac- 
cessory to  love  or  conversation;  the  wild  abandon  of 
bacchanality — (he  adoration  of  the  golilct  for  the 
wine— of  (he  wine  fur  the  god  of  wine — is  denied  to  all 
but  the  native  of  the  forest.  Alt  the  southern  festive 
chants  arc  more  or  less  exo(ir;  (he  true  drinking  song 
is  cfsentinlly  and  exclusively  northern." 

"  DiMlinctionsof  thaikind,  I  imagine," said  (hednke, 
"  run  through  the  whole  moral  and  intellectual  cha- 
racter of  iho  two  raroi,  and  may  be  detected  in  roost 
of  their  muniiments." 

"  They  are  especially  di«coverabIe  in  their  archi- 
tecture and  religion — two  things  which  a  nnrion  rare- 
ly born)ws,  ond  never  without  modificatinn.    The 
Greek  ond  Lntin  mind   was  fond  of  the  de.lnite,  the 
sensuous,  and  the  precise ;  it  held  to  the  appirent  and 
the  known;  it  rested  in  the  external.    The  G'lihir 
spirit,  nurtured  in  uncoped  forests,  and  crn-Ilcd  amid 
shadows  and  conceal  iient,  longe<I  always  for  the  vast, 
the  undefined,  and  incomprehonsive ;  it  <  rnved  com- 
munion with  the  Rpiritual  and  unveen;  it  h<M>qht  even 
the  in'iMini  and  myhterious.     The  Greek  itnipie,  ar- 
conlin.Llv.  i«  regular  and   complete;  ii  exjiroi-rcs  the 
wh'ilr  iiica  which  it  containv;  the  Gothii  (.iihnlrnl  is 
afspiring.  unrestricted,  and  indistinct.     In  one,  the  ef- 
fects of  form  arc  studied ;  in  the  other,  the  impressinn 
of  spirit  predominates;  the  one  \h  (lie  complacent  bhap- 
ing  f»r  n  learned  nrtist;  the  other,  the  dark  utterance 
of  o  piict,  restless  with  the  movings  of  nn  immorlul 
sonl,  niid  I  liarged  with  tho  uneasy  infcpiratiuns  of  un- 
developed life.     In  the  creeil  of  the  people,  the  same 
thing  oppcnrs.    The  godn  of  (he  Greeks  had  finite 
forms;  their  genealogy  was  known,  their  character 
and  fiinciioni  were  all  settled.    The  god  of  the  Goths 
was  an  infinite  spirit,  inconceivable  in  origin,  unfa- 
thomable in  nature.    The  Christian  religion,  a  reli- 
gion of  mysteries,  was  prcoched   to  the  (trecko,  and 
was  rejected  by  them;  it  was  planted  pnii-.f-illy  and 
■lowly  among  the  Romans ;  it  spread  like  il<c  ciMhilii 
•d  wind  among  the  Goths,  and  never  became  national 
but  among  them.     Mark  now  the  inefKiccn Mo  »lmtitic- 
tions  of  race.    Tho  southern  nations  at  on*  n  material- 
ized their  religion;  first  by  the  erection  of  n  h  inian 
repreccntntivo  and  vicegerent  of  God  ;'afierwari!H,  by 
image- worship,  saint-worship,  and  the  pronii:ient  ado- 
ration of  tho  human  mother  of  God ;  ond  am<M<g  them 
the  refiirmation  has  never  prevailed.    The  nnr:Ii,  in 
the  palmiest  hi»ur  of  Popery,  was  always  Pn»tesiant, 
that  ii*.  immaterial,  in  feeling  ami  doctrine,  however 
Catholic  it  may  have  been  in  government ;  and  the 
trum]iet  of  Lntlier  was  u  blast  of  tho  forch',  a;:-!  it« 
echo  died  away  there.    The  antagonist  fliarnctcrisiir:* 
of  sitcicty  in  the  east  and  the  we.-i  are  aliw)  developed 
ill  the  history  «)f  religion.     The  (i'*:lis  wore  domcstii', 
and  ChriMiaiiity,  a  religion  of  peace  and  uiiio::.  \\:.s 
adapted  to  them.     The  Arabi,  iho  Snraiens,  and  ad 
joinin?  nations  were  lawles-s  wild,  and  hiughty.  and 
the  proud  and  fierce  religion  of  the  cre-ccnt  uuiicd 
them.     In  lho!"e  easlcrn  lands  in  'vhieh  the  cro^a  had 
been  estublisheil,  it  was  wholly  and  permanently  sub- 
verted by  the  Mahometans;  and  that  defeat  has  been 
the  marvel  of  the  piooi,  who  have  not  considered  that 
a  aoeul  religion  most  iMoanuily  yieU  to  an  an\\-«>c\^V 
maoDg  an  mnti<MdiJ  people 
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"  Thoae  natural  difierencca  bav*  not  been  so  nek 
studied  as  they  oaght  to  be,**  said  the  doke.  '  TVy 
might  be  of  infinite  value  to  the  staieaman." 

'*  The  appreciation  of  them  ia  the  fuondatioo  of  po- 
litics, and  the  failure  of  every  political  scheaM  nsj 
be  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  them.    One  natieo  ii 
dislingnish'ed  from  another  of  the  same  origio  bf  Ti> 
nations  similar  to  th(*se  which  divide  one  lacefhai 
another.  Tho  love  of  popular  privilege  which  bclao|i 
to  the  extreme  west,  lakes,  in  France,  the  form  of  bn 
of  equality;  in  England,  of  liberty;  in  AiDerici,flf 
both  liberty  atid  equality.     Smaller  differences, I  p» 
siimc,  run  down  ihrongh  every  district,  shire  and  ion 
in  each  nation.     But  the  grand  distinction  io  £■!» 
pean  nations  is  that  of  north  and  south,  and  in  efoy 
reform  must  be  kept  in  sight.    The  south  moil  bs»    . 
generated  on  the  plan  of  France  under  Napoleon:  cm 
member  supreme,  all  under  it,  equal.  The  north  mrt 
be  revived  on  the  model  of  England,  by  a  f^iamidil 
nystem  of  descending  classes,  distinct  but  imiifd,lito 
the  orders  in  n  Palladian  palace,  and  each  haviag  frin> 
leges  in  inverse  proportion  to  (he  number  whichcofr 
utitutes  (he  class.     For  this  distinction  is  to  be  tikfii 
that  thoHgh  the  south  accepted  the  f)rm  of  feudtlil|', 
the  north  only,  that  is,  England  and  Germiny.w 
imbued  Miih  its  f^pirit.  And  the  principle  of  the  frsdil 
swtem  wus  periKinol  freedom  and  social  coniicctioB- 
the  indc{>cndencc  of  the  imlividual,  and  the  nbiM^ 
dination  of  the  rank.     The  biron  was  (hesubjMlor 
iho  king,  but  his  castle  was  his  throne;  the  prsost 
Mas  tho  siihject  of  t^ie  baron,  but  his  cottogc  nvhii 
sanctuary.  These  dependencies  were  eaiily  msinuiii- 
cd  in  war,  for  they  were  its  support.    The  danger 
was  that  ihcy  would  decline  in  pearc ;  they  wereoalf 
to  be  preserved  in  peace  by  the  ap^wintment  of  civil 
institutions  which  should    be  german  to  the  feodil 
spirit.    Thid.  in  F.ngland,  was  done  by  the  fictioo  rf 
land  tenures,  which  led  to  courts,  baron  and  leei,ii* 
by  the  trial  by  jury,  which  is  tho  Maxima  Charts" 
Biilish  liberty.    The  English,  you  observe,  did  DOl 
want  equality,  but  independence;  and  the  righHn 
the  people  among  them,  though  rights  of  ioferionl7' 
were  equally  definite  with  those  of  the  nobility, iM 
for  purposes  of  distinction  equally  valuable.    If  G(^ 
many  is  ever  raised  up.  it  must  be  by  c«tablikhisf  > 
pacific  system  cognate  with  the  feudal;  it  roust  bcbf 
following  the  English  plan,  moderated,  of  coune,  fi«* 
ilM  present  development;  the  cord  must  lie  theii"*» 
but  the  key  lower.     Your  highiiciii  will  pardon  d* 
native  freedom  with  which  I  ppoak." 

"  Vour  remark  is  striking,  and,  I  have  nodoobt. 
jiisi,"  roplicil  the  duke.  "It  is*.  1  suspect,  from  the 
want  of  fit  civil  inM it u lions  that  the  feudol  reUii*** 
of  fmpe.'or,  baron,  and  peasant,  have  got.  among  >* 
^o  hopi-lcKxIy  cniangled.  The  cviU  of  this  di«irif^ 
h'iv\ever,  are  acndental.  The  encroachments  of  tM 
emperor  have  broken  the  mesne  w>\creigiiiies,andu'* 
peasantry  suffers  in  cooiequence.  I  have  inherit«« 
from  my  ancestors  the  obligations  of  a  prince,  and  fit* 
my  father,  the  power  of  a  private  gentleman  It  *"' 
be  a  long  task  to  restore  the  balance.  But  we  B^ 
not  be  gloomy ;  come,  Benedict,  a  iio|(hman*s  eoof  • 
^    tVA  didSLTC,  vhua  designated,  rolled  hia  large  eyi*^ 
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mce  between  myieif  and  ihe  dnke  several  timet, 
J  then  struck  up  a  loud  and  spiriied  chant. 
As  I  reclined  in  my  deep  nnd  high  Guihic  chnir. 
Tore  a  table  heaped  up  with  ihe  I>e8l  juices  of  the 
lenish  vineyanls.  and  echoed,  with  Ihe  duke,  ihe 
Id  chorus  of  iho  dwarf's  song,  the  sense  of  a  new 
rt  of  existence  came  upon  me.    A  mode  or  life  open- 
i  before  me,  divcr«o  utterly  from  what  I  had  bfftiro 
wwn ;  ond  so  wearied  wm  I  of  the  dullness  of  En- 
iah  feelingM,  that  1  was  gladdened  by  the  prospect  or 
lingling  for  some  time  in  these  novel  impressions. 
The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  pasHed  in  gny 
onririaliiy,  and  when  I  ruse  to  retire,  the  duko  in- 
Dnned  me  of  his  intention  of  visiting  me  in  the  morn- 
ng.  in  my  own  room.    The  steward  told  me  that  a 
Ere  had  been  kindled  in  *■  the  library,"  the  larger  room, 
t  seemed,  disdainin;^  the  degradation  of  a  fire-place. 
••Well,*'  thought  I,  as  I  seated  myself  before  the 
SfB  ia  the  duke's  hopeful  young  Vatican,  **  I  have  drop- 
ptd  into  a  situation  that  admits  of  important  action, 
■Bd  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  I  do  not  turn  matters 
lun  to  some  account.    We  shall  aee  what  a  cool  and 
pnctised  Englishman  can  do  among  the  tardy  and  self- 
ifrib  princes  of  Germany.    The  day  on  which  the  duke 
of  Roseaburg  encountered  Henry  Pulteney  may  be  a 
Momentous  one  for  the  fortunes  of  both.    But  I  must 
■eqaaiiit  myiolf  a  little  with  the  history  of  these  peo- 


I  look  down  a  volume  containing  a  history  of  the 
Ikkhs  of  Ruzenburg,  and  spent  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
■tody  of  its  contents.     As  1  read  on,  1  came  to  a  pari 
of  the  book  in  which  two  or  three  leaves  had  been 
timed  down,  and  the  oppearance  of  the  pages  indicat- 
ed that  it  had  been  frfquently  read.     It  contained  an 
•tount  of  Cosimir,  twelfih  duke  of  Ruzenburg,  who 
kJ,  upon  some  quarrel  with  the  emperor,  thrown  off 
kis  illfgiance,  and  during  the  whole  of  his  life  resist- 
ed the  aitempis  to  subdue  him.     Under  his  son,  the 
iaperisl  forces  had  conquered  and  sacked  the  castle. 
It  itaneditiely  struck  me  that  these  leaves  must  have 
Wen.tiimed  down  by  the  present  duke,  and  if  so,  the 
cireitnatance  indicated  a  kindred  disposition  with  his 
i^llioQS  ancestor. 

**  Ttiai,'*  s  lid  I,  "  is  the  passion  I  will  work  on.  We 
vill  re^nact  the  drama  of  Casimir,  and  the  emperor 
vn)  his  satellite  shall  Hod  their  equal.  The  manner 
^w  be  left  to  the  coming  on  of  lime  ;  but  the  clue 
Miction  is  gained.  A  keen  eye  and  a  calm  pulse  may 
^eleume  dilHculty,  and  laugh  at  danger.'* 

The  duko  came  into  my  room  on  the  following 
(^omiog.  and  we  talked  for  some  time  on  various  sub- 
jects. I  led  him,  at  length,  to  give  me  an  account  of 
^  position  of  his  own  dominiooi,  and  their  relation 
^  thoie  of  his  neighbora. 

"This  extensive  disiricl,**  Mid  he,  tracing  its  limits 
^pQO  the  map.  **  which,  aa  you  aee,  is  nearly  surround- 
^  by  rooamoina,  was  formerly  divided  in  nearly  equal 
proportion  between  fonr  princea,  who  generally  spent 
^heir  time  in  fighting  with  one  another,  and  disputing 
Hith  the  enperor  about  the  tazea  which  he  occasion- 
Mly  required.  Abmii  thirty  yean  ago,  •  eiibaidy  of 
lanoaoal  nagniiads  was  demanded,  and  all  of  ihem 
rdkMil  lo  pay  U.  Aa  «#»/  imm^diMielf  tntand  ibeir 


dominion?,  and  iho  dissensions  of  the  princes  keeping 
ihcm  from  uniting,  ihey  were  easily  Cfinqucred  in  de- 
tail. To  fircveiit  the  recurrence  of  future  difriciiliies, 
the  dominions  of  oil  were  divided,  ond  fuiiriievv  duke- 
doms erected,  and  given  to  perKins  in  whom  ihc  em- 
peror had  conndencc.  Since  then,  mattcis  have  gone 
on  very  quietly,  and  we  have  gained,  hy  tho  I«is8  of 
half  our  hcrcditory  territory,  liio  ncce^Biiy  of  paying 
whatever  subsidies  the  emperor  may  rcqiicfit." 

"  Thf  re  wos  no  Caiiiniir,"  said  I,  "  to  heard  the  im- 
periul  mnjcsiy,  and  vindicate  the  just  privileges  of  his 
honse." 

"  No!"  ivclaimed  Ihe  duke,  and  his  eye  flashed  and 
his  hatid  was  clenched  as  he  spoke;  ''but  if  I  had 
been  livini{  ihen,  the  emperor  shouid  have  had  a  seat 
on  MiiioB'i*  ticnch,  sooner  than  he  should  have  entered 
the  gates  of  this  castle." 

**  Does  it  occur  to  your  highness,"  said  I,  **  that  it  ii 
not  too  late  yet  to  resist  the  supremacy  of  Vienna  ?" 

"  Unfortunately,  we  are  all  alienated  from  one  ano- 
ther by  feuds  which  have  stood  too  long  ever  to  be 
removed.  Cooid  all  unite,  something  might  be  done, 
but  that  is  impoosible.'* 

'*  Supposing  that  such  an  union  could  be  effected, 
your  highness  would  join  in  any  offensive  measures 
against  the  emperor  ihat  might  be  deemed  prudent  ?" 
"  Of  course,  most  gladly." 

"  Then,  my  lord  duke,  I  promise  that  if  I  may  make 
honorable  employment  of  your  name,  every  one  of 
these  men  slinll  sign  a  treaty  of  friendship  mid  enmi- 
ty, OS  strict  and  complete  as  yoH  can  desire." 

**  My  excellent  friend,  )ou  know  not  what  yon  aro 
undertaking.  The  duke  of  Ilolza  is  indolent  uikI  con- 
icnied,  t'..o  count  Ilarslan  unapproachably  proud,  and 
prince  Wilniein  my  most  bitter  enemy" 

*'  By  virtue  of  every  one  of  these  qualitiea  they 
shall  be  your  friends.  Only  give  me  such  an  evidence 
of  your  dinposition  in  the  matter,  as  I  may  show  lo 
them,  and  I  engage  for  the  fulfillment  of  what  1  haw 
said." 

In  two  days  I  was  on  my  wsy  to  the  duke  of  Holza.         , 
1  reached  his  rokidence  on  the  neil  morning,  and  found ' 
him  on  horseback  at  the  gate  of  his  castle.     I  made 
myself  known  lo  him  as  an  Englishman  who  was  tra- 
velling to  Vienna.    He  received  mo  with  courtesy 
and  kindness. 

*'  I  am  just  on  the  point  of  setting  off  on  the  chase, 
and  it  will  give  me  pleasure  if  you  will  join  us,  aU 
though  I  can  promise  you  no  nobler  quarry  to-day  than 
the  stag." 

I  accepted  his  offer  with  thanks,  and  we  set  out  to- 
gether. We  had  been  riding  aU>ut  an  hour  when  the 
keen  eye  of  the  duke  discovered  another  deer  crouch- 
ing behind  a  small  eminence,  at  some  distoince  to  the 
right. 

**  It  is  an  old  law  of  the  chase  in  this  forest,"  said 
he,  "always  to  bring  down  the  animal  which  is  first 
started  ;  but  in  compliment  lo)ou.  I  will  breok  thtcngh 
the  rule,  and  send  my  attendants  on.  while,  with  a 
couple  of  dogs,  you  and  I  will  rouse  ihis  sleepy  fellow 
iMi  the  hill." 
We  accunlingly  \«Ci  tikiA  \iitaii%x«^  t^«  m:\^«  Wk^^«» 
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hilli,  and  the  etag,  nearly  exhausted,  wai  toiling  up 
the  steep  fo  cheapo  on  the  other  side. 

"  Those  hillM/'  eaid  the  duke,  "  were  once  in  the 
eentro  of  roy  domains ;  ihey  now  form  their  boundary. 
It  is  a  bitter  thing  lo  give  up  that  deer,  but  I  diudain 
to  encroach  U}K)n  ground  which  is  another's,  and  if  he 
goes  over  \%c  must  si»]»." 

We  reined  in  onr  horses,  and  watched  the  revult 
The  dogs  were  jui»t  up«>n  him  as  wo  saw  him  gain  the 
summit,  and  spring  forward  into  the  op)Kniilc  valley. 

"  You  may  thank  tho  cm|icrur,  my  auilered  lad," 
said  the  duke, "  for  tho  wholencKs  of  your  velvet  kkin," 
and  he  at  once  w  histled  back  the  dogs.  "  1  have  rid- 
den, Mr.  Puheney,  when  I  was  a  boy,"  bad  he,  *'for 
two  daj8  together,  on  the  oihcr  side  of  th('^io  hills,  and 
I  fancy  ilmt  my  father  and  myself  are  the  unly  dukes 
oTHoIsa  that  ever  knew  what  it  was  to  be  siupped  in 
the  chase  by  the  barriers  of  territory." 

'*  This  dismemberment  of  the  old  sovereignties  was 
m  high-handed  rocaKure,"  said  I. 

**!  have  no  objection,"  replied  the  duke,  "to  pay 
any  subsidies  the  emperor  may  desire,  because  the  de« 
ftnce  of  the  empire  may  call  fur  ihem ;  but  to  bo  de< 
prived  of  the  ability  of  following  a  stag  as  far  as  I 
please,  is  galling." 

**  la  ir  quite  impossible  to  restore  these  matters  to 
their  former  footing  t"  inquired  I. 

*<  Oh  !  entirely.  Singly,  nothing  of  course  can  be 
done,  and  thcso  dukcA  hate  one  another  so  cordially 
that  they  will  never  join  in  any  thing  but  battle.  1 
should  be  glad  to  do  any  thing,  for  I  despi>o  nnimoaity. 
and  as  long  as  I  can  hunt  as  far  as  I  like.  1  a>k  for  no- 
thing mure  ;  but  Rozcnburg  and  Ilarblun,  und  the  rest, 
are  so  impracticable  ab>ut  ihcir  honor,  mid  their  dig* 
nity,  and  such  fooleries,  that  wo  shall  have  to  stand 
just  where  wo  aro." 

"  As  regards  the  duke  of  Kuzenburg,"  said  I, "  I  am 
ecmfident  that  there  is  no  unwillingness  to  co-operate. 
Raj,  I  can  assure  you  that  he  is  aniious  fur  an  agree- 
ment, and  only  doubts  your  inclination." 

"  If  that  were  so,"  said  the  duke,  '*  there  would  be 
but  little  difliculiy ;  but  are  you  not  mistaken  f 

"  I  will  convince  your  highness  of  the  truth  of  what 
I  lay,"  and  I  put  the  w  riling  which  the  duke  of  Ro- 
zenburg  had  given  me,  into  his  hands. 

"  You  will  perceive,"  said  I,  ••  that  tho  duke  has 
done  mo  tho  honur  to  employ  my  services  as  mediator 
between  your  highness  and  himself;  and  there  can  be 
no  danger  of  failure,  if  your  highness  will  signify  a 
willingness  to  meet  the  other  princes  at  an  appointed 
time  and  place,  and  give  your  signature  to  a  treaty 
of  union,  for  the  olcciiun  of  new  dukes,  the  re-dislri- 
baiion  of  the  old  po.>vcuionM,  and  tho  maintenance  of 
this  diviHiun  agnirihl  the  cni|)erur." 

Tho  duke  readily  aiweuted  to  this  propo-al. 

"  I  will  givo  you  luy  written  promise  to  iliat  c-flect 
when  we  reach  the  castle,"  said  he,  "  auJ  I  heartily 
wish  you  success.  I  will  give  you  a  letter  to  Ilaralan, 
•nd  you  may  succeed  in  that  quarter,  but  I  am  afraid 
of  Wiljtein ;  he  is  as  crafty  as  a  fox,  and  hatet  Roxen- 
tnrg  Hercely." 

Eufy  the  next  morning  I  aet  off  for  count  Handan'a. 
I  had  Utile  doubt  of  curying  my  purpoea  \\viaafVMni\,\ 


for  I  knew  that  all  must  secretly  be  wiahing  a 
riliation,  and  would  come  into  any  scheme  which  |i» 
mised  to  attain  that  object  without  any  aacrifiee  of 
dignity.  Pride  and  passion  might  tend  to  kecpilMH 
apart,  but  interest  drew  them  together;  and  atfmiy 
principle  like  the  latter,  will  always  prevail  otorm 
irregular  impulse,  though  this  be  the  stroopr. 

Count  Haralon  met  me  with  politeness  faitf  «tt 
considerable  coldness  and  reserve.  He  had  a  panlf 
and  commanding  Hguro,  and  hauteMr  was  ataapsd  ■ 
every  feature  of  his  face.  By  the  influence  of  all  ihi 
art  which  I  possessed,  and  under  the 
I  hat  he  was  conversing  with  a  stranger,  his 
gradually  melted,  and  he  talked  with  frecdoai  ml 
openness.  I  quickly  perceived  that  deep  bittanm 
was  behind  his  loftiness,  and  that  pride  was  with  \m 
as  it  is  with  many,  the  refuge  of  a  wonndid  ipiilL 
In  the  afternoon,  I  put  my  arm  in  hia,  and  we  wiM 
into  his  picture  gallery. 

*'  The  contemplation  of  an  array  of  anrtalnn  tti 
this,"  said  I,  as  we  strolled  past  the  pictured  fcnatf 
a  long  line  of  warrioia,  '*  most  give  you  a  gratifirHiB 
of  which  a  commoner,  like  myaelf»  who  can  bm^ 
trace  his  descent  through  six  generaiioois  canfiiBM 
conception." 

"  You  might,  I  should  think,  eaaily  i 
the  count,  bitterly. "  that  it  givea  to  au  far 
than  pleasure.  When  I  stand  here  and  remeBtai 
that  tho  sword  of  power  which  these  men  widMh 
passed  from  the  hands  of  their  descendant,  that  Ihni 
broad  lands  are  divided  about  among  Ihia  one  mi 
that,  and  that  the  armed  force  which  tliay  almfi 
maintained,  has  dwindled  down  till  tho  namoof  Hii» 
Ian  has  become  a  mockery  and  a  reproach— I  fed  « 
if  I  could  tear  these  frowning  faces  finom  the  wait 
That  man,"  pointing  to  a  mailed  fignro  of  onmad 
size.  "  led  thirty  thousand  men  ogainat  the  SoUan;  kii 
descendant  does  not  number  a  tithe  of  the  aoHmi^ 
among  all  his  dependanta.  That  one  holda  in  hii 
hand  a  map  of  his  territories,  which  must  ba  qoaiMsi 
to  show  what  1  hold.  These  are  things  wkkh  I 
would  speak  of  to  no  man  but  yonnalf:  I  may  say  II 
a  stranger  what  I  would  fell  an  Austrian  fi» 
of." 

'*  But  could  not  aome  of  theso  anciani 
of  your  family  he  won  back?"  said  I. 

"The  attempt  would  be  as  fatal  as  it  would  bs  faifr 
What  could  I  do  ogaiust  the  forces  of  iho  cmpanrf  I 
should  bring  my  dominions  again  under  the  diiaMm' 
bering  pencil  of  Austria,  and  should  be  stripped  of  thi 
little  that  I  now  possess." 

"  But  with  the  assistance  of  the  princea,yoar  nti|l^ 
bors,  you  might  successfully  withstand  the  inpariii 
forco  which  could  be  sent  against  you." 

"  Assistance  f  Yes,  but  who  is  going  to  ask  it r 
said  he,  with  the  feeling  natural  to  aiverypraodaifr 
"  It  is  the  maxim  of  my  family  never  to  aik  a  &i*f 
for  that  pull  it  in  the  power  of  another  to  rsfamy* 
I  would  rot  in  my  castle  sooner  than  ask  the  aid  of  if 
hereditary  foes." 

*' Suppose  they  were  to  ask  yonr  aid,  would  |« 
yield  itr' 
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''Certainly:  I  ihoald  humble  ihem  by  grantiDg  it 
it  ooce." 

**  But  if  they  were  to  oome  forwerd,  and  eiprest 
llieir  readinea  to  reaitt  the  emperor,  on  condition  of 
four  joining  them  in  like  opposition,  would  you  lend 
four  co-operation  V* 

**  Of  courae,"  said  he,  aAer  a  moment's  pause,  "  for 
ire  should  then  meet  as  independant  equals,  for  the 
benefit  of  alJ." 

"I  have  it  in  my  power,  count,  to  convince  you 
(hat  such  a  step  has  been  taken  by  the  dukes  of  Ro- 
lenburg  and  Holza ;"  and  I  put  the  papers  into  his 
band. 

His  cheek  flushed  as  he  read  them  .* — *'  This  is  sen* 
nble,"  he  exclaimed ;  *'  these  men  are  wiser  than  I 
bave  been ;  this  promises  benefit  to  all,  and  attaches 
inieriority  to  none.  It  might  have  been  done  yean 
ifo,  had  there  been  any  one  like  yourself  to  assume 
ha  honorable  task  of  conciliating  those  who  ought 
ilways  to  have  been  friends.  I  will  give  yon  my 
DfDature  at  once,  and  my  utmost  co-operation  at  all 
ibmb;  and  the  broad  banner  of  Harslan  shall  again 
kttt,  UDCurtailed,  over  the  battlements  of  my  castle." 

With  prince  Wilatein  I  had  a  very  diflerent  game 

0  «oiMluct  He  had  soflered  but  little  from  the  ty- 
anny  of  the  emperor,  and  indeed  it  was  suspected 
hk\  then  had  been  an  understanding  between  them, 
nd  that  he  had  covertly  assisted  the  former,  submit- 
ing  to  a  small  loss  himaelf  to  feed  an  ancient  grudge 
igaJBat  hia  fellows,  by  occasioning  a  greater  one  to 
hmau  The  only  thing  I  knew  about  him  personally 
raa^  that  he  was  noted  fur  cunning  and  bad  faith,  and 
taa  TJolenlly  hostile  to  all  his  neighbors,  and  espe- 
imily  to  the  duke  of  Rozenburg :  to  gain  such  a  man 
nmld  not  be  an  easy  task. 

Ify  plan  of  proceeding  was  settled  by  the  time  that 
naebad  hia  castle.  *'  This  will  be  a  nice  hand  to 
Iftj,"  thought  I,  as  I  dismounted  at  the  gate,  "  and  it 
Pill  roqoire  all  my  nerve  and  coolness  to  succeed. 
lat  I  believe  it  is  safe ;  and  if  no  god  nor  devil  inter- 
wm^  I  will  take  thia  intriguer  in  his  own  toils."  I 
htwari  admiuance  aa  a  stranger  on  buiiness,  and  was 
hown  into  hia  cabinet  He  was  writing  alone  at  a  table 
•vtrad  with  papers.  He  was  a  small  man,  gray  haired, 
nd  with  c  figure  much  benL  He  fixed  his  small,  and 
MD  fray  eye  upon  me  as  I  eoterad ;  and,aa  1  caught 

1  ft  ghmce,  the  impression  of  his  pale,  sharp  face,  his 
■naUed  brow  and  shaggy  white  eyebrowa,  his  lips, 
thieh  had  become  settled  into  a  iaint,  fiendish  smile, 
■d  did  not  entirely  close  over  two  prominent  teeth, 
rhieh  was  aU  that  remained  of  what  had  probably 
nee  been  a  fine  set,  I  thought  that  1  had  never  seen 
Aca  on  which  was  more  strongly  stamped  the  natu- 
il  evidcace  of  craft,  malignity,  and  paasion.  I  cper- 
liTsd  at  once  that  he  was  a  man  too  much  in  the 
ibit  of  looking  fi)r  the  real,  to  care  any  thirg  for  for- 
wiiXft  fat  all  men  of  intrigue,  in  losing  their  self 
■pMt,  kae  regard  for  the  respect  of  othen,  and 

opinioD,  are  only  aimoyed  by'  attention  to 
Making,  therefitfe,  no  apology  ior  my 
itmaioD,  1  dashed  at  once  into  bosinesa. 
*  I  JutY*  oomMt  prince,  to  oommanicale  to  yon  intel* 
I  whiA  I  hiif  giiiiid  of  >  caieiimitanf  whidi 


may  be  to  the  advantage  of  both  of  us,  by  leading  to 
the  ruin  of  a  common  enemy."  As  I  spoke,  the  prince 
bent  down  his  brows,  till  the  shining  orbs  beneath 
were  scarcely  visible. 

"  I  was,  many  years  ago,  deeply  and  irreparably  in* 
jured  by  iho  young  duke  of  Kuzenburg.  I  have  wait- 
ed for  the  hour  of  revenge,  and  that  hour  has.  I  think, 
arrived.  I  have  ascerlaincd  ihat  the  prince  has  been 
meditating  the  renunciation  of  his  alicgianco  to  the 
emperor,  and  the  recovery,  by  arms,  of  that  territory 
which  was  taken  from  his  father:  I  know  that  he  has 
recently  made  treasonable  overtures  to  the  duke  of 
Holza  and  count  Harslan,  which  ihey  have  accepted." 

The  countenance  of  the  prince  darkened  with  tri- 
umph, and  every  feature  of  his  rigid  fuce  seemed  to 
grow  intense  with  demoniac  gladness. 

"  It  only  remains,  then,"  said  he,  "  to  give  intelli- 
gence of  this  to  the  emperor." 

**  Pardon  me,  prince :  there  has  been  as  yet  no  overt 
act,  and  my  evidence  might  not  be  sufficient  to  con- 
vince his  miyesly.  It  is  in  your  power,  however,  to 
lead  them  to  complete  destruction,  with  perfect  safety 
to  yourself.  They  are  aware  tluit  they  are  loo  weak 
to  do  any  thing  alone,  and  without  there  is  some  proa- 
pect  of  your  co-oporaiion,  the  scheme  will  perish  in 
the  bud.  If  your  highness,  then,  were  to  humor  them 
with  a  show  of  willingness,  on  your  part,  to  join  their 
plot,  they  would  at  once  take  the  field,  and  their  ruin 
would  be  complete.  With  entire  submission  to  your 
greater  prudence,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting 
a  method  of  accomplishing  this,  which  has  occurred  to 
me.  The  duke  of  Holza  and  count  Harslan  have 
signed  a  promise  that  they  will  meet  the  diike  of  Ro- 
zenburg at  an  appointed  place,  and  there  afliz  their 
hands  and  seals  to  a  league  of  confederacy  against  the 
emperor;  but  this  promise  has  been  upon  the  ozpreas 
condition  that  a  similar  agreement  be  obtained  from 
you.  This,  Ruienburg  has  been  weak  enough  to 
imagine  possible,  but  when  the  thing  has  come  to  the 
point  of  trial,  his  pride  or  his  timidity  will  prevent  hie 
making  application  to  you.  All  this  I  have  learned 
from  a  confidential  servant  of  mine  whom  I  have  in- 
troduced into  the  attendance  of  the  duke.  Now,  if 
your  highness  were  to  send  to  him  a  similar  promise, 
which  he  would  receive  without  the  slightest  suspicion, 
for  he  has  been  led  to  think  that  you  are  even  anzioua 
for  such  a  movement,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  depoaite 
in  the  hands  of  some  safe  person,  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  why  you  do  this,  and  a  protestation  of  your 
perfect  innocence  of  all  treasonable  design,  which 
statement  should  bo  dated  hefoie  your  promise  is  given, 
tho  others  would  at  once  lead  out  their  armies  into 
the  field,  and  you  have  only  to  go  up  to  Vienna,  and 
make  jrour  own  terms  with  the  emperor  as  tho  condi- 
tions of  disclosure.  Some  better  mode  of  entrapping 
them  may  perhaps  occur  to  your  highness ;  and  if  you 
will  lend  your  assistance  in  any  way,  you  may  com- 
mond  my  services  in  any  manner,  and  to  any  extent 
that  you  desire,  for  there  is  no  obligation  of  gratitude 
so  alrong  as  that  which  we  feel  to  one  who  has  aided 
our  revenge." 

''True,  true,"  said  th«  prince;  then  dtaMiviw^Voa 
handa  thiongh  oae  auMikMt.iiiii  VMA&i»^%  Twx&^'iJii^ 
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an  air  of  capital  indifTerence,  ho  added,  "  your  plan  i* 
good,  and  uliliuugli  I  lia\e,  lu  be  Fure,  no  reason  for 
desiring  to  iigiire  iheso  rioblc^,  yer,  as  Rozonbiirg  lia- 
injured  you,  1  tiavo  no  oljccitun  lu  givo  my  n&biiilnncc 
to  re<Jrre«  a  wrong.  Bo  gfiud  enough  to  repeat  dis- 
tincily  tho  schrme  whii-h  you  have  just  Kiiggesicd." 

I  did  so,  amplifying  and  enforcing  some  ol  ihe  |*nr- 
liculan),  ami  cahually  ex{«ounding  *'  ihe  ^afe  prr»oii" 
who  was  to  l>e  the  truntee  of  his  i-ountcr  statement,  lo 
be  "myself, or  any  body  eUe."  and  I  placed  my  card 
upon  llio  table.  I  concluded  by  soying.  **  the  duke 
has  long  since  forgotten  me,  and  I  will  carry  him  your 
promise,  bring  myself  into  hi^  confidence,  and  keep 
you  informed  of  ail  that  is  going  on." 

**  Safe,"  said  tho  prince,  in  a  low  deliberate  tone, 
as  I  fllli^hed,  "  safe^  perfectly  safe.  The  emperor  will 
not  be  eager  to  suspect  roe,  and  the  statement  in  your 
hands,  together  with  your  evidence,  will  completely 
clear  me,  and  leave  Kozeiiburg  and  the  rest  is  a  nice 
predicament.  But  there  must  be  no  mistake  between 
us;  do  you  understand  that  I  am  to  fullil  the  promise 
iivhich  I  now  give  ?'* 

*'  Your  highness  will  observe,"  said  I,  *'  that  nothing 
iwill  be  done  by  the  noblen,  until  the  signature  which 
that  promise  ofTers,  is  obtained.  That  signature  is 
therefore  n?cessary;  I  will  inform  you  soon  of  the 
place  of  meeting." 

The  princo  remained  for  a  few  moments  in  deep 
incditatioii,  and  then  took  up  his  pen.  and  said,  "1 
see  no  objection:  I  v%ill  draw  up  my  manifesto  while 
you  write  the  pnimise.  You  may  then  lake  the  former, 
that  there  may  be  no  suspicion  that  this  was  an  after 
thought." 

Tho  papers  were  accordingly  drawn  up,  and  after 
a  little  further  convor«alinn,  I  expressed  my  deep  gra- 
titude to  his  highness,  and  withdrew. 

**  Now,"  said  I,  as  with  a  dancing  heart  and  a  joy- 
ous lip.  I  sprang  upon  my  horse.  "  now,  my  good  8ir 
Reynard,  I  have  my  thumb  and  linger  on  your  wea- 
s^d.  i  have  only  to  get  your  name  )o  the  treaty,  then 
to  keep  back  this  '  manifesto,*  as  you  call  it,  and,  hold- 
ing your  signature,  tn  terrorem,  over  )Oiir  head,  ex- 
tract  men  and  money  from  you  d  digcrdttnn.  Fur  once. 
my  hoary  iiy{M)Critc.  jour  cunning  iiias  overrcarhed 
your  wisdom.  But,  iiap|HHi  what  rriay,  you.  at  ieabl. 
shall  not  eHrapo,"nnd  I  tiMtk  out  his  exculpatory  state- 
ment and  tore  it  into  a  thousand  frngmenis. 

**  Well,  my  noble  friend,"  said  Rozenburg,  as  I  en- 
tered his  room.  "  what  sncccf>s?" 

I  put  the  papers  into  his  hand.  "  It  remiins,"  said 
I,**  to  settle  upon  the  time  and  place  of  meeting." 

He  took  them,  and  rend  in  silenco.  When  ho  cnme 
to  the  signature  of  VVilstiin.  he  uttered  a  loud  incre 
duluus"No! — it  is  not  p(»ssible  that  you  have  Wi|. 
atein'f  name?     How  did  you  gain  the  old  fellow  7" 

**Your  highnes-s"  *«iid  I.  "  miiftt  not  quesiiim  me 
about  tho  method ;  it  is  enough  that  wo  have  his 
bond.** 

**WeIl!  you  have  fir  exceeded  my  oxpcclationc, 
aiul  our  success,  of  which  I  do  not  douhr,  will  be  chiefly 
attributable  to  you.     Yuii  must  make  your  arrange 
roenia  fur  taking  ponesaion  of  the  caMile  in  my  icrrilnty , 
now  occupied  by  ihia  potvenu  duke — nut  a  ^otd\  W 


must  be  so.  It  will  not  conflne  you  tu  Germany;  jos 
may  come  and  go  when  you  like.  The  retenues  iit 
(*on>iderabIe,  and  the  title  of  count  aiiacltei  lo  ibe 
estate.  We  will  amuse  ourselves  in  legislating  juiully 
for  thete  dominions." 

A  deserted  castle  on  tho  borders  of  the  duke's  pi» 
sessions,  which  adjoined  those  of  the  others,  was  fiud 
upon  as  the  place  of  meeting,  and  the  time  appoiaicd. 
i  sent  intelligence  of  this  to  the  duke  of  Uula  ud 
count  llarftlan  and  sat  down  tu  write  a  more  partii-s- 
lar  letter  to  Wilsiein ;  well  knowing  that  the  laiodof 
an  old  diplomatist  pullulates  with  siiapiciuii. 

"  PaiNCF. — Rosenborg  has  caught  j-our  bait,  in4i 
an  eagerness  which  it  was  amusing  to  see.  Heii» 
pects  nothing ;  hut  admits  me  lo  all  his  counseb.  Ht 
is  already  issuing  secret  orders  lo  his  men,  and  BikiB| 
various  preparations  ibr  revolt. 

*  The  Gods  first  madden  whom  they  would  deHnf.' 

The  place  of  assembling  Is  the  mined  castk  oi 
his  dominions,  near  the  point  whera  they  loach  opn 
those  of  your  highness.  The  bearer  will  inform  jsa 
of  its  precise  situation.  The  time  is  Wedneadiy  neiU 
at  eleven  o*clock.  Each  peer  ia  to  bring  onsaileodaM 
if  he  pleases,  hut  not  more.  You  nay  employ  thi 
bearer  fur  that  purpose,  if  you  like,  who  will  serva  ' 
alfto  fur  a  guide.  The  chamber  in  the  south  eaat  voh 
ner  will  be  prepared  fur  you.  After  the  aignatnrcs 
are  hiid,  it  remains  for  your  highness  lo  say  when  and 
how  the  nobles  shall  be  delivered  up;  my  only  wish 
is  the  ruin  of  Rozenburg.  Let  us  remain  cuol;  and 
the  game  is  in  our  hands. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  highness's  devoted 
and  obliged  servant, 

IICNET   PCJLTXMT." 

*'  Shall  I  explain  this  intrigue  in  the  duke  r*  said  I 
to  myself,  when  I  had  finished  this  precious  epistle; 
*'  or  shall  I  let  him  rest  in  ignorance  lill  the  afiiiir  is 
flnifched  7    The  former  would  certainly  be  safe,  and 
perhaps  more  honorable ;  but  the  other  may  do  na 
more  service  with  the  duke,  by  impresiing  him  wiih 
a  high  opinion  of  my  abilities,  when  he  seesmedraw* 
ing  resources  from  Wil«lein  and  coritrulling  him.  in  a 
man;  er  which  he  cannot  C(»raprehend:  besides,  ibe 
more  difTicult  and   perplexed  the  game  is.  the  more 
cre<litable  and  interesting  ii  is  lo  play  it  well.    Yes,! 
will  keep  Rozenburg  in  the  dark,  and  tome  winter 
evening  hereafter,  1  will  amuse  him,  by  an  aecouol 
of  my  marKBUvres.'* 

I  sent  my  note  by  an  Italian  fiervant  of  my  own 
Mho  did  not  return.  1  inferred  that  the  prince  bsd 
accepted  my  proposal  of  employing  him  as  an  attenilsit 
to  the  place  of  omvention— a  circumstance  of  wluek 
I  was  not  a  little  glad.  The  duke  sent  his  servanM  M 
put  ihe  moms  of  the  old  cattle  in  readiness  for  il** 
temporary  reception  of  the  nobles,  and  to  make  tsri 
preparations  in  iho  hall  as  the  bttsineas  of  the  ioierview 
would  require. 

I  A  liille  before  dark,  on  Wodncaday  eTeninf.  ^ 
^^^u\a  «a4  mosaic  «a!L  uff  aloM  for  iht  pitoe  otftd^ 
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We  reached  the  dUUtau  a  few  minutes  before 
•IsTen  o'clock*  and  entering  the  room  reierved  for  us, 
by  a  private  door,  waited  for  the  hour.  A  clock  had 
been  placed  oh  the  stairs  for  the  occasion;  we  listened 
in  silence  till  it  struck*  and  then  came  together  into 
Ihe  hall. 

Coant  Harslan  aud  the  duke  of  Holsa  were  sitting 
-ml  the  table,  with  their  arms  folded,  and  the:r  attend- 
ants standing  behind  them.  As  we  entered,  prince 
Wilstein  came  from  a  room  at  the  other  end,  accompa- 
nied, not  by  my  servant,  but  by  a  man,  apparently  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and,  as  I  judged  from  his  dress,  a 
cardinal  of  the  holy  see.  The  prince  placed  himself 
oppoaite  to  Rozenburg,  and  his  attendant  sealed  him- 
aelf  beside  him.  As  I  walked  to  the  foot  of  the  table, 
tbe  latter  fiied  his  eyes  upon  me  for  a  moment  with  a 
grave  and  severe  expression,  and  then  cast  them  on 
the  ground.    Not  a  word  was  spoken. 

I  waited  till  the  clock  had  done  striking,  and  then 
^bew  oat  the  parchment  containing  the  treaty  of  union, 
and  read  it  through,  in  a  low,  but  distinct  tone.  It 
bound  all  the  nobles  to  assemble  at  a  particular  place, 
jn  one  week's  time,  with  the  whole  force  of  their  do* 
lainions,  to  expel  the  new  incumbents,  divide  the  dts- 
Irtel  according  to  its  ancient  boundaries,  and  maintain 
tbii  division  against  the  power  of  the  emperor.  When 
I  had  finished  the  docament,  I  paused  and  looked 
Toand  the  assembly,  to  ascertain  if  it  was  agreeable  to 
mIL  They  all  bowed  in  silence.  The  prince's  attend- 
ant, with  his  eyes  cast  down,  aat  like' a  statue  of 
narble. 

*«  The  signatures  and  seals,  I  presume,"  said  I,  **  will 
be  affixed  in  the  order  of  rank." 

Wilstein  tamed  round  immediately  to  the  duke  of 
Holsa,  with  some  polite  remark,  and,  putting  one  el- 
bow on  the  table,  throat  his  other  hand  into  his  pocket 
ftr  his  snuffbox. 

"  In  which  case,"  I  continued,  '*  prince  Wilstein 
wilU  of  coarse,  take  precedence." 

Tbe  prince,  absorbed  in  relating  somc^.  amusing 
anecdote  to  Holza,  and  taking  a  copious  pinch  of  snufT, 
aflccted  not  to  hear  me.  Count  Hanlan  perceived  the 
trick,  and  expressed  his  contempt  for  it,  by  an  audible 
aneer. 

«*  Since  prince  Wilstein,"  said  he,  patting  out  his 
band  for  the  parchment,  **  is  courteous  enough  to  waive 
the  consideration  of  his  rank,  the  lowest  in  station  will 
begin."  And  without  looking  at  what  was  written, 
be  subscribed  his  name  in  firm  and  heavy  characters, 
and  hia  servant  aflixed  bis  smiI.  The  same  was  done 
by  the  duke  of  Holza,  and  the  parchment  passed  to 
Wilstein.  lie  glanced  his  eagle  eye  over  the  lines 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  to  assure  himself  that 
there  was  nothing  different  from  what  I  had  read,  and 
then  wrote  his  name,  sealed  it  himself,  and  handed  it 
quickly  over  to  Rozenburg.  His  manner  struck  me 
ea  peculiar,  and  I  contrived  to  intercept  it  in  its  pas- 
nge,  under  appearance  of  intending  to  give  it  to  the 
dnke. 

**  I  will  aee,  my  lord  dake.of  Rozenburg,  whether 
thare  if  fwmi  ibryoar  nanie,"and  I  held  it  upto  the  light. 

'*Thera  is  plenty  of  nKHB,"aaid  the  prince,  ner- 

VBoaly. 

o 


During  the  interview  which  I  had  had  with  Wil- 
stein,  iir  his  cabinet.  I  had  taken  occasion  to  study  the 
peculiarities  of  his  seal,  which  then  hapf)ened  to  be 
lying  on  the  table,  not  knowing  but  the  knowledge 
might,  on  some  occasion,  be  useful.  I  saw  in  a  mo- 
ment that  the  present  differed  from  it. 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,  prince,"  said  f,  with  assumed 
indifference;  *'you  have  accidentally  made  a  slight 
mistake  in  the  seal  which  you  have  put  here.  Yours, 
you  know,  has  a  circle  of  six  etoiUs  above  the  cross, 
instead  of  five."    Count  Harelan  laughed  aluud. 

'*  Ah  !  is  it  so !"  said  the  prince,  with  a  smile  of  the 
most  charming  candor.  "  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons. 
1  happened  to  have  two  seals  exactly  alike  in  my 
pocket,"  here  he  drew  out  the  right  one,  which  waa 
of  double  the  size  and  of  a  totally  difl*erent  shape,  "  and 
I  am  so  blind  that  it  is^very  likely  that  I  have  con- 
founded them." 

lie  then  stamped  an  impression  of  the  true  one,  and 
gave  me  the  parchment.  **  I  am  much  obliged  to  you, 
Mr.  Pultenoy,  for  discovering  the  error,"  said  he,  with 
a  smile,  and  a  bow,  and  the  glare  of  a  basilisk. 

The  duke  of  Rozenburg  wrote  his  name,  and  I  took 
up  the  document  to  attach  his  seal  to  it  When  I  had 
finished  it,  I  raised  my  eye  and  saw  that  prince  Wil- 
stein's  attendant  had  disappeared.  I  looked  at  the 
prince,  to  read  his  hypocritical  face  by  contraries,  and 
ascertain  if  any  treachery  was  afloat.  I  saw  that  he 
perceived  at  that  moment,  for  the  first  time,  the  ab- 
sence of  his  companion ;  but  his  face  was  perfectly 
composed,  and  I  knew  that  he  was  not  privy  to  any 
design  of  the  others,  for  if  he  had  been,  his  face  would 
have  borne  a  counterfeit  of  surprise. 

The  next  moment  the  low  sound  of  footsteps  waa 
heard  upon  the  porch,  as  of  a  number  of  persons  com- 
ing ttealihily  up  the  steps.  The  slow  tread  came 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  door,  and  stopped.  Count 
Harslan  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  and  Wilstein 
looked  at  me,  and  asked  in  a  low,  quick  tone,  **  Is  all 
right  I"  and  the  hall  was  as  still  as  the  grave.  I  sank 
into  my  chair,  of  which  the  back  was  towards  the 
door.  A  feeling  of  inexpressible  horror  gathered  about 
my  heart.  The  next  moment,  Ihe  table  was  surround- 
ed with  the  soldiers  of  the  imperial  guard. 

The  company  rose  instinctively,  with  the  exception, 
of  prince  Wilstein,  who  sat  with  his  usual  calmness. 
A  profound  pause  ensued,  which  was  interrupted  by 
the  step  of  a  man  entering  the  door.  The  file  of  sol- 
diers opened  as  he  came  near,  and  the  attendant  of 
Wilstein  stood  by  the  table.  He  exhibited  a  paper  to 
the  commandant,  and,  pointing  to  mo.  said,  **  You  will 
convey  that  person  immediately  to  the  dungeons  of  the 
castle  on  the  Donube;"  and  his  clear  tone  and  strong 
English  accent  smote  roe  with  dismay. 

The  duke  of  Rozenburg  immediately  drew  his 
sword,  and  coming  before  me  as  one  of  the  soldiera 
was  laying  his  hand  upon  me,  exclaimed,  *'  I  protest 
against  the  seizure  of  this  man.  He  is  an  Englishman, 
and  under  my  protection.  Whatever  he  has  done,  haa 
been  done  by  my  order,  and  I  only  am  responsible.  I 
will  make  a  corpse  of  the  first  man  that  touches  him." 

The  guard  hesitated  and  drew  back.  The  person 
who  had  ordered  iny  •xt«at,v^Xa.V«\\AtvD\.^>^^\3As>^^ 
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nf  die  duke,  and  nud,  with  a  bitter  imile.  "  That  may 
oonvioce  you  how  worthy  of  jroor  confidence  ia  thii 
douUe^ealiiig  foreigner.'*  I  nw  that  it  was  the 
letter  which  I  had  written  to  prince  Wilotein.  Rosen- 
tnirgf  when  he  had  finished  it,  turned  to  me  with  a 
look  of  deep  regret  and  keen  reproach,  and  without  a 
word,  sheathed  his  sword  and  turned  aside.  I  felt  the 
fanity  of  attempting  an  explanatioo,  and  remained 
ailent 

I  was  iomiediately  seised,  led  from  the  castle,  and 
dragged  off  to  a  carriage  which  waa  waiting  at  some 


distance.  It  was  a  black,  woodan  T^ude,  final] 
cured  by  iron  bands.  Three  of  the  guard  ssi 
themselves  beside  me,  and  aeTeial  olhen  momuec 
the  outside.  The  carriage  waa  about  to  drive 
when  I  heard  a  low  voice  at  the  window,  asyiog, 
will  see  you  again  as  you  are  going  to  the  scifib 
The  lantern  of  the  guard  shone  brightly  on  (he  I 
of  the  prince's  attendant,  now  firee  fiom  his  diifi] 
and  I  beheld  the  features  of  Harford.  Orerwheh 
with  lage  and  mortification,  I  fell  badL  into  my  m 

[To  be  eoBtiiined.3 


DEATH 


Pali  spoiler  of  the  human  race. 

By  every  pathway  found. 
In  spring,  in  summer's  gentle  pace. 

Autumn,  or  winter's  round ; 
Where  morning  holds  her  bridal  sway, 

Where  evening's  shadows  spread. 
By  noon  of  night  orblaie  of  day. 

We  hear  thy  silent  tread. 
The  bud  that  all  of  promise  gave 

To  bless  the  social  hour. 
Thy  hand  hath  gather'd  for  the  grave. 

Ere  yet  it  bloom'd  a  flower; 
The  blushing  rose,  at  noontide's  heat. 

Reposing  'mid  the  shade. 
The  sturdier  stem,  where  time  hath  beat. 

Alike  unpitied  laid. 

Now,  lights  are  in  my  father's  haU, 

The  evening  board  is  spread-; 
Strange  voices  answer  to  the  call. 

And  stranger  footsteps  tread. 
My  mother !  Oh,  that  cherish'd  word. 

To  memory's  light  so  dear — 
My  father !  Not  a  whisper  heard. 

Comes  on  the  list'ning  ear; 
Not  yet  the  summer's  heat  hath  grown. 

Or  manhood  stamp'd  my  brow, 
Tet  I  am  desolate— alone, 

A  crush'd  and  wither'd  bough ; 
Blass'd  sleep  of  those  thy  shafl  hath  riven, 

A  calm  and  peaceful  shore. 
The  bark  all  shatter'd  finds  its  haven. 

Where  storms  of  life  are  o'er. 

Now  autumn  moves  amid  the  trees. 

Her  blight  pervading  all. 
And  DOW  9fi  trembling  in  the  brtaw* 

The  green  leaf  summer  folb; 


And  soog  hath  left  the  glen  and  glade ; 
And  brook^to  kiss  the  shore. 

In  rippling  floods  by  sun  and  shade- 
Comes  gurgling  new  no  more. 

Weep  we  the  dead — 'tis  good  to  weep^ 
"Tis  manly  every  tear, 

That  falls  upon  that  lonely  heap. 
Where  rests  the  stricken  deer, 

Unbound  from  time,  on  earth  no  more 
To  share  its  joys  or  woes. 

When  spring  time  ripples  to  the  shore, 
Or  when  her  footstep  goes. 


Pale  spoiler,  on !  the  cold  wind  blows, 

The  winter  of  the  year ; 
Not  now  amid  the  driving  snows, 

May  one  sweet  flow'r  appear. 
The  past  is  there,  the  present  too. 

And  grief  of  grieft  is  here. 
A  mother  who  her  young  ones  knew 

Stands  bathed  in  sorrow's  tear. 
And  whither  ha(h  her  young  ones  fled— 

Scarce  yet  their  pinions  grown  ? 
Up,  where  the  sainted  spirits  tread 

Around  their  Father's  throne : 
At  mom,  at  noon,  at  night,  the  fold 

Come  gathering  to  their  home. 
Through  thy  dark  waters,  still  and  oold— 

"Tis  Jesus  bids  them  come. 
Triumphant  hour,  the  good  nan  yidds 

His  spirit  for  the  flight, 
No  more  amid  those  airy  Mdf 

To  meet  with  thee  and  night 


J.lil> 
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MORAL    EFFECTS     OFRIDICULE. 


There  u  no  engine  more  generally  applied  to 
radicate  abiurd  or  unpopular  opinions  than  ridicule, 
nd  it  it  not  only  the  fayorite  weapon  of  the  wit,  but 
laa  even  been  ■ometimes  employed  by  the  philoso- 
>her ;  it  may  be  doubted,  however,  upon  good 
Tounda,  whether  in  the  aggregate  it  prodacea  the 
eaired  reformation,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
ot  rather  calculated  to  incroase  moral  evil. 

The  object  of  ridicule  is  to  deteriorate  the  obnoxious 
pinions,  by  placing  them  in  a  ludicrous  or  preposter- 
■s  point  of  view ;  and  thus,  by  lowering  them  in  the 
itimatioii  of  their  supporters,  cause  their  abandon- 
lent,  rather  from  a  sense  of  shame,  than  from  any 
«1  oonviction  in  the  mind,  diat  they  are  untenaUe 
B  rational  ground.  Ridicule  attacks  the  fwide  and 
kU^love  of  man,  by  covertly  putting  his  opinions  at  a 
fwer  atandard  than  be  had  himself  fixed,  and  thus 
qmring  his  cupidity  to  an  miexpected  assault,  which, 
swever  ftllacioos  and  weak  in  itself,  by  its  subtlety 
Old  point  disarms  opposition,  and  lor  die  moment  sets 
ven  reason  at  defiance.  Ridicule  seldom  admits  of 
rxnment,  because  it  has  the  efibct  of  instantly  re* 
ucing  its  object  below  the  level  of  sober  considera- 
on,  by  placing  it  on  the  ground  of  assumed  absurd- 
y ;  at  this  the  mind  naturally  revolts,  as  hebw  the' 
ignity  of  man.  Ridicule  always  takes  inconsistency 
nd  abaurdity  for  granted,  and  on  this  foundation 
•uilds  a  sudden  and  specious  conclusion,  which  ed- 
lita,  in  most  minds,  of  no  serious  refutation. 

There  Is  no  principle  in  the  human  mind  more 
owerfol  than  self-love«^and  this,  ridicule  wounds, 
nd  thus  gains  a  victory,  which,  however  cowardly 
nd  transient,  is  nevertheless  secure.  But,  happily 
n  truth,  reason  is  unconvinced,  though  her  powers 
lay  be  paralyied.  Sentiments  once  fixed  by  the 
aim  deductions  of  reflection,  can  only  be  changed  by 
igaraent ;  and  the  same  process  is  required  to  eradi- 
•te,  as  to  plant  them.  It  is  upon  Ibis  ground  that  I 
«ert,  it  may  he  doubted  whether,  in  the  oggregaU,  ridi- 
ide  produces  the  desired  reformaUoH,  or  wftefAer,  on 
\e  contrttry,  it  is  not  rather  adeulated  to  increase 
tteral  evil. 

Ridicule,  considered  in  itself,  is  a  fragile  and  point- 
iSB  weapon,  since  it  takes  an  impetus  from  the  hand 
hat  wields  it,  which  its  own  gravity  would  be  unable 
Itadily  to  support,  were  it  not  borne  to  its  destination 
ty  the  strong  current  of  popular  prejudice.  The 
ttirist  alwajrs  deals  in  hyperbole,  distorting  (acts  to 
Qit  his  purpose,  and  assuming  false  premises  from 
vhich  to  draw  his  conclusionB. 

If  we  look  into  the  history  of  human  natnre,  we 
ttll  find  this  truth  oonfirmed ;  and  though  ridicule 
Mtt  be  allowed  to  have  had  its  share  in  the  demora- 
of  nmnkind,  it  will  be  diflkolt  to  find  one 


virtue  that  has  emanated  from  its  influence.  Shame 
may,  indeed,  in  many  instances,  have  stopped  the 
career  of  open  depravity;  but  it  is  much  to  be  doubted 
whether  self-love  was  not  more  wounded,  than  con- 
science savingly  awakened,  or  whether  the  sense  of 
pride  was  not  rather  shocked  at  the  disreputable 
character  of  the  action  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  than 
the  reason  was  convinced  of  its  turpitude  in  the  eye 
of  God ;  and  in  this  case  it  might  be  abandoned  ihim 
expediency,  but  would  not  be  renounced  upon  prinei* 
pie.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  will  appear,  that  the 
ties  of  religion,  morality,  and  social  duty,  in  well- 
regulated  minds,  have  never  been  loosened  by  the 
power  of  ridicule:  for  as  they  have  been  riveted,  by 
oonyiction,  nothing  but  conviction  can  release  thdm 
from  their  hold  on  the  reason. 

Nothing  has  been  more  the  object  of  ridicule  than 
religion.  It  has  been  assailed  by  the  wit  of  VoltairOt 
the  ribaldry  of  Paine,  and  the  elegant  but  subtle  satire 
of  Gibbon ;  yet  the  whole  force  of  their  combined 
talents  has  been  insufficient  to  invalidate  one  fact,  to 
refute  one  fhndameotal  truth,  or  to  hold  up  the  sacred 
form  of  vital  religion  to  the  scorn  and  derision  of  well- 
directed  reason.  The  pageantry  of  superstition,  and 
the  dreams  of  fanaticism,  have  been  demolished  and 
scattered  by  their  attacks;  but  the  sacred  fabric, 
though  thus  despoiled  of  the  votive  decorations  of  its 
human  votaries,  built  on  the  rock  of  ages,  has  bid  a 
proud  defiance  to  the  pointless  shafts  of  ridicule. 

Hence  ridicule,  when  applied  to  eradicate  vice  and 
implant  virtue,  must  ever  fail  in  producing  a  perma- 
nent moral  eflect,  since  it  has  no  foundation  in  sound 
argument  and  rafional  conclusion,  on  which  religions 
and  moral  princifJes  are  built;  neither,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  it  ever  be  capable  of  eradicating  them» 
when  once  fixed  on  the  basis  of  conviction ;  and  I 
believe  there  are  few,  irany.individualy  to  be  found, 
who,  having  been  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God,  and 
having  been  led  by  ridicule  to  deviate  into  the  paths 
of  vice,  but  may  be  reclaimed  by  strong  and  judicious 
appeals  to  reason. 

In  the  above  remarks,  I  would  not  inculcate  an 
ascetic  gravity,  or  check  the  exuberance  of  innocent 
mirth.-  There  are  numerous  follies  in  dress,  manners, 
habits,  and  even  opinions,  which  it  is  the  legitimate 
province  of  ridicule  to  correct;  and  here  its  eflects  are 
always  harmless,  and  oflen  salutary,  as  these  have 
little  to  do  with  reason  or  moral  convictions,  and  may 
be  safely  conceded  to  the  received  opinions  of  society. 
But  when  religion,  moral  feeling,  and  the  sacred  ties 
of  social  duty,  are  concerned,  ridicule  is  out  of  place; 
it  may  be  the  pander  of  vice,  but  it  never  can  bi^ 
made  the  handmaid  of  virtue. 

E*  G.  & 
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HISTORICAL      ACCOUNT 


OF    THB 


RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF   THE   HOLY  INQUISITION. 


The  following  account  of  tho  rite  and  progran  o 
Che  office  of  the  Holy  InquUition  is  taken  from  the 
ftummary  of  a  Latin  work,  written  by  Louis  de  Pwrh- 
mo,  inquisitor  in  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  and  printed  in 
the  year  1598,  at  the  royal  press  of  Madrid. 

The  Inquisition  is  an  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  in- 
troduced into  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  even  the 
Indies,  by  the  See  of  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  extir* 
pating  infidels,  Jews  and  heretics. 

Without  going  back  to  the  origin  of  the  Inquisition, 
which  Paramo  pretends  to  have  discovered  was  insti- 
tuted by  the  deity  against  Adam  and  Eve,  we  will 
limit  ourselves  to  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Paramo,  was  the  first  inquisitor.       *        * 

After  Jesus  Christ,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  other  of 
the  apostles,  exercised  the  office  of  inquisitors,  which 
office  they  have  transmitted  to  the  popes  and  bishops. 
St  Dominic  arriving  in  France  with  the  bishop  of 
Onna,  to  whom  he  was  archdeacon,  acted  with  so 
much  zeal  against  the  Albigenses,  as  greatly  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  in  the  esteem  of  Simon  count  de  Mont- 
fort  ;  and  the  said  St.  Dominic,  being  appointed  by 
4he  pope  inquisitor  in  Languedoc,  he  there  founded 
the  order  of  Dominicans,  in  1216,  confirmed  and  ap- 
proved of  by  Honorius  the  Third.  The  count  de 
Montfort,  under  the  auspices  of  St.  Magdalen,  took 
the  town  of  Beyieri  by  assault,  and  massacred  all  the 
inhabitants ;  and  at  Laval  there  were  burned,  at  one 
•ingle  time,  four  hundred  Albigenses ;  upon  this  sub- 
ject Paramo  remarks,  that  in  all  the  histories  of  the 
inquisition  he  has  ever  read,  he  never  met  with  an 
act  of  faith  so  celebrated,  or  a  sight  so  solemn,  as  this. 
At  the  village  of  Cazeras  were  burnt  sixty  persons ; 
and  at  another  place  one  hundred  and  eighty. 

In  1229,  the  Inquisition  was  adopted  by  the  count 
de  Toulouse ;  in  1233  it  was  confided  to  the  Domini- 
.•cans  by  pope  Gregory  IX.;  and  in  1251  was  esta- 
blished by  pope  Innocent  IV.,  with  the  exception  of 
Naples,  throughout  all  Italy.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  Inquisition,  the  heretics  in  the  Milanese,  were 
not  under  pain  of  death,  owing  to  the  pope  not  being 
suflkieiitly  respected  by  the  emperor  Fredeiic  who 
poskCHsed  that  state.  A  short  time  afterwards,  how- 
ever, heretics  were  burnt  at  Milan,  the  same  as  at 
all  other  places  in  Italy ;  and  our  author  affirms,  that 
in  the  year  1315,  many  thousand  heretics  having 
spread  over  the  Cromasque,  a  little  country  complete- 
ly enclosed  within  the  Milanese,  the  Dominican  bro- 
thers caused  the  greater  part  of  them  to  be  burnt,  and 
thus  stopped  by  fire  the  ravages  of  such  a  plague. 

In  the  6nt  auma  of  the  Council  of  Toulout,  it 


parish  a  priest  and  two  or  three  laymen  of  good  n> 
pute ;  who  must  make  oath  to  aaarch  scrapukNirif 
and-firequently  for  heretics,  in  such  hoiiaea,  cavei,  or 
other  places  where  it  was  possible  they  might  codomI 
themselves ;  and  the  moment  any  were  disoovoed,  to 
give  notice  of  the  same  to  the  bishop,  lord  ef  the  do- 
main,  or  his  bailifil^  first  taking  the  atmost  preeaotioa 
that  the  heretics  should  not  escape.    The  inqnisiloii 
and  bishops  at  this  time  acting  in  oot^onetioD,  Iht  pri- 
soners of  the  bishops  and  the  Inqoisitioo  mme  oAea 
the  same ;  and  although  in  the  ooone  of  the  pfoos* 
dure  the  inquisitor  could  act  upon  his  own  anthori^t 
he  waa  not  allowed,  without  the  interventkm  of  tki 
bishop,  to  apply  the  torture,  pronoonce  final  seBiene^ 
or  condemn  to  perpetual  imprisooment,  dec.    The  fit- 
quent  disputes  between  the  bishopa  and  inquisilQii, 
respecting  the  limits  of  their  authority  and  the  spoik 
of  the  condemned,  obliged  Sixtus  IV.,  in  1473,  lo  isn* 
der  the  Inquisition  independent  of  the  tribvnal  of  the 
biihops.    He  created  a  general  inquisitor  lor  Spain, 
invested  with  the  power  of  nominating  private  inqui- 
sitors ,*  in  1478,  Inquisitions  were  founded  and  endow- 
ed by  Ferdinand  the  Fifth.* 

At  the  solicitation  of  the  brother  Tarrecremata. 
grand  inquisitor  in  Spain,  the  same  Ferdinand  the 
Fifth,  sumamed  "  The  Catholic,*'  banished  all  Jem 
from  his  kingdom,  granting  them  three  months'  time, 
from  the  publication  of  the  edict,  to  depart;  after 
which  period,  they  were  prohibited  under  pain  of 
death  from  being  found  in  any  part  of  the  Spanirik 
dominions.  He  allowed  them,  however,  to  quit  hii 
kingdom  with  such  of  their  eflRNSts  and  merchandis 
as  they  had  bought,  but  forbade  them  from  canyiog 
away  any  kind  of  gold  or  silver. 

The  brother  Turrecremata  backed  this  edict  at  Te- 
ledo,  by  forbidding  all  Christians  giving,  under  pain 
of  excommuQication,  the  slightest  succor,  or  the  most 
common  necessaries  of  life,  to  any  Jews  whatever. 

After  the  promulgation  of  these  laws,  there  depart- 
ed from  the  kingdoms  of  Catalonia,  Arragon,  Valencia, 
and  other  countries  subject  lo  the  dominion  of  Ferdi- 
nand, about  one  million  of  Jews ;  the  greater  part  oT 
whom  perished  miserably  ;  in  fact,  the  suflerings  they 
underwent  at  that  period,  may  be  compared  to  the  af- 
flictions they  endured  under  the  reigns  of  Titua  and 
Vespasian.  This  expulsion  of  the  Jews  caused  incre- 
dible joy  to  all  the  Catholic  kings. 

In  consequence  of  the  various  cdicto  mmim  by  the 
kings  of  Spain,  and  the  general  and  privnie'  inqai» 

*  Ferdinand  the  Fifth  as  King  of  CaatUo,  WM  only 
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ton  in  the  kingdom,  about  two  thooaond  heretic*  were 
in  e  very  short  apeee  of  time  bamt  at  Seville,  and 
between  the  yean  1482  and  1520,  upwards  of  four 
thousand  were  burnt,  besides  an  immense  number  who 
were  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  or  obliged 
10  perform  difierent  kinds  of  penance.  The  emigra- 
ioo,  in  consequence  of  these  laws,  was  so  great,  that 
t  was  reckoned  five  hundred  houses  were  left  empty 
n  this  city ;  in  the  bishop's  diocese,  three  thousand 
leretics  were  either  put  to  death,  otherwise  punished, 
»r  expatriated  themselves  to  escape  punishment.  Thus 
lid  these  pious  iathen  make  havoc  among  the  here- 


The  introduction  of  the  Inquisition  at  Toledo  was 
i  fertile  source  of  riches  to  the  Catholic  church.  In 
he  short  space  of  two  years,  fifty-two  determined  he- 
etics  being  burnt,  and  two  hundred 'and  twenty  con- 
lemned  for  contumacy:  hence  may  be  conjectured 
be  immeme  utility  of  an  establishment,  which  had 
leribrmed  such  great  works  in  so  short  a  period  from 
ta  foundation. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  fiAeenth  century. 
*ope  Boniface  the  Ninth  had  in  vain  endeavored  to 
ataUish  the  Inquisition  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal, 
vhere  he  created  the  Provincial  of  the  Dominicans, 
Vincent  de  Liabonne,  inquiaitor  general.  Innocent  the 
Seventh,  some  yean  afterwards,  having  named  the 
i4inim,  Didacus  de  Sylva,  inquiaitor.  King  John  the 
^int  wrote  to  that  Pope,  telling  him  the  introduction 
)f  the  inquiaition  into  his  kingdom  waa  not  only 
l^nst  the  happiness  of  his  subjects  and  his  own  in- 
erests,  but  even  against  that  of  religion. 

The  pope,  touched  by  the  representations  of  this 
irince,  revoked  the  powen  granted  to  the  newly-cata* 
»li8hed  Inquisition,  and  authoriaed  Mark,  bishop  of 
linigloglia,  to  absolve  the  accuaed,  which  waa  qc- 
ordingly  done ;  and  those  who  had  been  deprived  of 
bair  placea,  were  reinstated  in  their  oflicea  and  dig- 
tities,  and  many  othen  delivered  from  tlie  fear  of 
laviag  their  property  coofiacated. 

But  the  Lord  is  admirable  in  all  hia  ways !  continues 
^ramo;  for  that  which  the  aovereign  Pun!if&  could 
ot  obtain  by  the  moat  eameat  entreaties,  King  John 
be  Third  granted  voluntarily  to  a  skilful  impostor. 
shorn  God  made  use  of  for  this  good  work. 

Indeed  the  wicked  are  often  made  useful  instru- 
MOlB  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  who  reproves 
tiem  not  on  account  of  the  good  they  work.  Tbua 
rhen  St.  John  aaid  to  our  Saviour : — **  Maater,  we 
aw  one  caating  out  devila  in  thy  name,  and  he  fol- 
»wetb  not  ua ;  and  we  forbade  him.  becauae  he  fol- 
»weth  not  ua."  But  Jeaua  aaid,  **  Forbid  him  not,  for 
bare  ia  no  man  which  ahall  do  a  miracle  in  my  name, 
bat  can  lightly  apeak  evil  of  me.  For  he  that  ia  not 
gainst  us  ia  on  our  part."  Paramo  relates  subse- 
uantly,  that  he  saw  in  the  Library  of  St.  Lawrence 
I  the  £BCurial,the  document  in  Saavedra'aown  haml- 
rriting,  where  thia  impoator  cxplaina  at  full  length, 
lat  having  fabricated  a  fobe  bull,  he  made  hia  en- 
rM  in  Savilto  in  quality  of  Lsgato,  with  a  retinue  of 

hondrad  and  twenty  six  tervanls,  and  during  hia 
iMOty  dftfi  abode  In  the  arefabiahop's  palaoa,  he  d«- 
fiftdth*  iMiiaoraikdkimUbauo  of  fleiriUa  of  thir- 


teen thousand  ducata ;  thia  money  he  extorted  by 
producing  a  folae  obligation  of  the  above  mentioned 
aum,  which  that  nobleman  acknowledged  having 
borrowed,  whilst  rending  at  Rome,  of  the  Legate;  at 
length,  arriving  at  Badajos,  Saavedra  there  preaented 
certain  forged  lettera  aa  from  the  pope  to  King  John 
the  Third,  upon  theatrongth  of  which,  that  aovereign 
permitted  him  to  establiah  tribunala  of  the  Inquiaition 
throughout  the  principal  towna  of  hia  kingdom. 

Theae  tribunala  aoon  began  to  exerciae  their  juris* 
diction  by  condemning  and  executing  a  prodigious 
number  of  relapsed  heretics,  and  absolving  such  as 
were  penitent  At  the  expiration,  however,  of  six 
months,  came  to  be  fulfilled  the  words  of  the  Evan- 
gelist, "that  there  is  nothing  covered  that  shall  not  be 
revealed ;  and  hid  that  shsll  not  be  known."  For  the 
Marquess  de  Villanova  de  Barearotta,  seconded  by 
the  governor  of  Mora,  carried  off  this  charlatan,  con- 
ducted him  to  Madrid,  and  obliged  him  to  appear  be- 
fore John  de  Tervera,  Bishop  of  Toledo.  Thia  pre- 
late, thunderstruck  at  all  he  heard  of  the  impostures 
and  address  of  this  false  legate,  sent  the  minutes  of 
the  case  to  pope  Paul  the  Third,  as  well  as  the  acts 
of  the  Inquisitions  which  Saavedra  had  established, 
and  by  which  it  appeared  a  great  number  of  heretics 
had  been  already  judged  and  condemned,  and  that 
this  impostor  had  extorted  by  his  skill  more  than  three  ' 
hundred  thousand  ducats. 

The  pope,  however,  could  not  help  acknowledging 
that  through  the  whole  aflair  might  be  traced  the 
finger  of  God,  working  a  miracle  by  hia  providence; 
and  he  formed  an  aaaembly  of  this  tribunal  in  1545, 
under  the  name  of  the  Holy  Office,  which  in  1588 
waa  confirmed  by  Siitua  the  Fu'lh. 

All  authon  agree  with  Paramo  respecting  the  ea- 
tahliahment  of  the  Inquisition  in  Portugal.  Anthony 
Souza  alone,  in  hia  '*  Aphorismea  dea  Inquisiteura," 
douMa  the  authenticity  of  Saavedra'a  history,  affirm- 
ing, that  he  thought  it  very  probable  that  this  man 
might  accuse  himself  without  being  guilty,  for  the 
sske  of  having  his  name  handed  down  to  posterity  by 
the  glory  which  would  accrue  to  him  for  such  an  act. 

But  in  the  recital  of  the  afiair  which  Souza  aubati- 
tuted  in  the  place  of  Paramo'a,  he  laya  hia  own  vera- 
city open  to  auspicion  by  quoting  two  bulla  of  Paul 
the  Third,  and  two  othen  also  of  the  same  pope  to 
the  cardinal  Henry,  the  king's  brother;  bulls,  which 
Sooxa  has  not  only  omitted  inserting  in  his  own  work, 
but  which  have  never  been  found  among  any  of  the 
coUectiona  of  apostolical  bulls ;  two  regent  reasons 
fur  rejecting  his  opinion  of  the  matter,  and  coinciding 
with  those  of  Paramo,  d'lllescas,  de  Salasar,  de  Men- 
do^a,  and  othen. 

When  the  Spaniarda  paased  over  to  America,  they 
carried  the  Inquisition  with  them ;  and  it  waa  intro- 
duced into  India  by  the  Portuguese  aa  aoon  aa  it  waa 
authorised  at  Lisbon.  Thia  makea  Paramo  remark  in 
hia  prefoce,  *'  that  thia  verdant  and  flouriahing  tree 
has  extended  its  roots  and  branches  over  the  whole 
world,  and  produced  the  sweeteat  frails." 

No  true  idea,  however,  can  be  formed  of  the  \utia- 
prudence  of  the  liiqQan^Mia  ^tnAtooX  ^t«l«mtv%\^  ^^ 
'*  Directory  QiloK^aMSpmr  ^viMMaV^lAVvuXsrs  ^v^ttf^ 
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las  Ejrmerie,  grand  inquivitor  in  the  kingJom  of  Arra- 
gon  about  the  fourteenth  century,  and  addrened  to 
bia  brother  inquifliton,  in  virtue  of  the  authority  of 
Ilia  office. 

A  short  time  after  the  invention  of  printing,  there 
appeared  at  Barcelona  in  1503  an  edition  of  this 
work,  which  soon  got  diatributed  Into  all  the  Inquiii 
Ikmf.  A  Mcond  edition  in  folio  made  its  appearance 
in  1578,  with  a  short  exposition  and  commentaries  by 
Francis  Pegna,  doctor  of  divinity  and  a  canon.  This 
•dition  is  dedicated  to  oftpe  Gregory  the  Thirteenth. 
TIm  abbe  Marellet  gave  an  abridgment  of  Eymeric's 
work  in  1762,  from  which  we  take  the  few  following 
quotations — 

Eymeric  says,  page  58,  **  Commiseration  for  the 
wretched  condition  to  which  the  children  of  the  con* 
demned  are  redaced  onght  not  to  lessen  the  scarcity 
of  this  office,  since,  according  to  all  laws  both  divroe 
and  human,  'The  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon 
their  children.' " 

****** 

Page  133,  "  If  an  accusation  be  entered  in  their 
annals,  though  there  be  every  appearance  of  the  said 
accusation  being  false,  yet  the  inquisitor  must  not 
•rase  the  same  from  his  books,  lest  what  may  not  be 
manifested  at  the  time,  should  ultimately  come  to 
light" 

****** 

Page  291,  "  It  is  necessary  that  the  inquisitor  meet 
the  cunning  of  the  heretic  with  canning,  that  he  may 
say  with  the  apostle,  "Nevertheless  being  crafty,  I 
caught  you  with  guile." 

****** 

Page  332,  "  When  the  culprit  has  been  delivered 
over  to  the  secular  jtXdge,  and  the  latter  has  pro- 
nounced sentence,  the  criminal  shall  be  conducted  to 
the  place  of  punishment,  accompanied  by  certain  pi- 
ous people,  who* shall  prey  with  him,  and  not  quit 
him  until  he  has  rendered  his  soul  up  to  his  Creator. 
But  they  must  he  most  particular,  neither  to  say  nor 
do  any  thing  that  shall  hasten  the  moment  of  the  cul- 
prit's death,  for  fear  of  committing  any  irregularity. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  criminal  must  not  be  exhorted 
to  mount  the  scafiuld  or  present  himself  to  the  execu- 
tioner, neither  advise  the  latter  to  place  the  instru* 
ments  of  punishment  in  a  position,  that  shall  facilitate 
the  death  of  the  culprit,  and  render  his  suflerings 
shorter,  for  this  would  be  an  irregularity." 

******** 

Pftremo  printed  at  Madrid  in  1598,  a  book  on  the 
*'  Holy  Office,"  which  met  with  the  approbation  of  the 
doctors,  the  eulogies  of  the  bishop,  and  the  sanction  of 
the  king.  In  this  work,  he  mentions  that  the  Inqui- 
sition put  to  death  above  one  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons. It  is  impossible  at  the  present  day  to  conceive 
any  horrors  half  so  extravagant  or  abominable,  but  at 
that  time  they  were  considered  most  natural  and 
laudable  acts.  All  men  resemble  Louis  de  Pftramo, 
when  they  are  teatica.  Paramo,  however,  gives 
with  the  greatavi  aimpiioity,  a  relatioo  of  tba  eata- 
bimtment  otlkttMilUltifm  in  Portogil ;  whkh,  eoin- 
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historians,  we  give  the  aubstance  of  what  they  nkti 
anariimously. 

CuriouM  EUatiidiwttnt  of  tke  ImymtUim  ta  Fmtt 
gel^At  the  beginning  of  the  fiftaenlh  oeatwy,  pops 
BoDi&ce  the  Ninth  had  for  a  length  of  tine  appniri 
certain  monks  to  visit  Portogal,  and  go  from  lawB  H 
town  to  bum  all  heretics,  Mahoraotanaand  Jews;  Im 
as  these  monks  were  not  stationarj,  the  kingi  evst 
aometimes  complained  of  their  oppresskna.  hfi 
Clement  the  Seventh  wished  to  give  then  a  psns- 
oent  establishment  in  Portogal,  the  aameaa  wssgnilp 
ed  to  them  in  the  kingdooss  of  Arragoo  and  Cartilt,' 
but  there  were  diflerences  arose  between  the  ooarii 
of  Rome  and  Lisbon;  minds  became  enbittertd, tks 
Inquisition  suffered,  and  in  ooosequenco  ooold  oteii 
no  firm  footing  ho  Portugal. 

In  1539,  there  appeared  at  Lisbon  a  Legate  frn 
the  Pope,  who  reported  that  he  came  lo  eetabliih  tks 
Holy  Inquisition  upon  immoveable  foundatioas.  Bi 
brought  letters  from  Pope  Paul  the  Third,  to  Kla| 
John  the  Third,  and  asserted  that  he  had  other  lettm 
from  Rome,  for  the  principal  officen  aboat  the  esoit; 
his  credentials  as  Legate  were  duly  aigned  and  ssakd, 
and  he  showed  indisputable  authoritiea  for  estaliliik' 
ing  a  grand  inquisitor,  and  the  diflerent  judges  oftte 
Holy  Office.  All  this  was  the  work  of  an  imporior 
named  Saavedra,  who  had  learnt  bow  to  ooontsiftit 
the  various  documents,  make  the  false  seal,  and  tp- 
propriate  them  properly,  and  bad  bronght  the  wbolt 
to  perfection  at  Seville,  from  whence  he  had  arriied 
with  two  other  imposion.  Hb  retinue  was  magnifi- 
cent, being  composed  of  more  than  a  hundred  lod 
twenty  domestics.  In  order  to  support  this  eoonnoai 
expense,  he  and  his  confidants  borrowed  at  Seviller 
immense  sums,  in  the  name  of  the  Apostolic  chamber 
at  Rome;  the  whole  plan  was  concerted  with  the 
most  skilful  artifice. 

The  king  of  Portugal  at  first  expressed  his  surprise 
that  the  pope  should  send  a  Legate  a  latert,  without 
previously  having  given  him  any  notice  thereof;  to 
this  the  Legate  haughtily  replied,  that  in  so  urgent  s^ 
aflair  as  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  Inqoiffi' 
tiun,  his  Holiness  would  allow  of  no  delay,  and  tli#'* 
the  king  was  sufficiently' honored  by  the  first  ooori^^ 
who  brought  him  the  intelligence,  being  a  Legate  ^^ 
the  Holy  Father.    This  speech  silenced  the  king,  wiP^ 
dared  not  indeed  make  any  reply ;  the  Legato,  on  tb^ 
same  day  appointed  a  grand  inquisitor,  and  aent  e^ 
vhere  to  receive  the  tenths,  and  before  the 
could  receive  any  answers  from  Rome,  he  had 
two  hundred  persons  to  be  burnt,  and  collected  O] 
wsrds  of  two  hundred  thousand  crowns. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Marquess  de  Villanova, 
Spanish  nobleman,  from  whom  the  legate  had 
rowed  a  considerable  sum  by  means  of  false  bills,  d.i 
termined  to  pay  him  oflT  according  to  his  deserts: 
stead,  therefore,  of  making  any  compromise  with  thi^ 
impostor  when  at  Lisbon,  lie  waited  until  the 
repaired  towards  the  fWmtien  of  Spain,  when 
marched  thither  with  fifky  armed  men,  carried 
vedra  off,  and  conducted  him  to  Bfadrid. 

Tha  irapoaiiion  was  soon  diaoovonil  «t  LMmmi^ 


\ 
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lavedra,  to  the  whip,  and  ten  yean  at  the  galleys ; 
It  what  if  most  remarkable  of  the  whole  proceediog 
,  that  pope  Paul  the  Fourth  has  since  confirmed  all 
lat  thi«  impostor  had  established ;  and  rectified  in  the 
isoitude  of  his  divine  power,  all  the  little  irregalari- 


ties  of  the   proceedings,  and  rendered  that  sacred^ 
which  had  been  purely  human. 

It  is  thus  the  Inquisition  became  permanently  esto. 
blished  in  Portugal ;  and  all  the  kingdom  acknowledged 
in  it  the  hand  of  providence 


GOOD     WIVES      OF     WEINSBERa. 


FftOK      TBI     OlftMAN      OF      BUEOim. 


Who  can  tell  me  where  Weinsberg  lies! 

As  brave  a  town  as  any  ; 
It  most  have  cradled  good  and  wise, 

Both  wives  and  maidens  many. 
Should  I  e*re  wooing  have  to  do, 
r  fiuth,  in  Weinsberg  will  I  woo! 

The  emperor  Conrad,  on  a  time. 
In  wrath  the  town  was  battering; 

And  near  it  lay  his  warriors  prime. 
And  sturdy  horsemen  clattering; 

And,  with  fierce  firing,  rode  and  ran  . 

AU  about  his  horse  and  man. 

As  him  the  little  town  withstood, 
Thoagh  every  tiling  it  wanted,  , 

So  did  he  swear  in  vengeful  mood 
No  mercy  should  be  granted : 

And  thus  his  herald  spoke — **  This  know, 

111  hang  you,  rascals,  in  a  row !" 

When  in  the  town  was  heard  this  threat, 

It  caused  a  great  dejection. 
And  every  neighbor  neighbor  met 

With  mournful  interjection : 
Though  bread  was  very  dear  in  priee, 
Tet  dearer  still  was  good  advice. 

**  Ah,  wo  for  me.  most  wretched  man ! 

Great  wo  the  siege  has  won  as !" 
Tliey  cried,  and  every  priest  began. 

"  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  us  !*' 
^Oh,  wo!  wo!  wo!"  on  all  sides  clanged ; 
*We  feel  e'en  now  as  good  to  hanged!" 


When  in  despair  wise  men  will  sit. 
In  spite  of  couneil«masters. 

Hew  oft  has  saved  them  wemanli  wit 
Fiom  manifold  disasters! 

Smce  woman's  wit,  as  all  men  know. 

Is  subtler  than  anght  else  below. 

There  was  a  wile  to  her  good  man 

Bat  yeat«rdqr  united ; 
And  sba  %  iHae  sefaeme  hit  apoo 


And  made  them  all  so  full  of  glee, 
They  laughed  and  chattered  famooaly. 

Then,  at  the  hour  of  midnight  damp, 

Of  wives  a  deputation 
Went  out  to  the  besiegers'  camp, 

Praying  for  capitulation : 
So  soft  they  prayed,  so  sweet  they  prayed ! 
And  for  these  terms  their  prayer  was  made : 

**  That  all  the  wives  might  be  allowed 

Their  jewels  forth  to  carry ; 
What  else  remained  the  warriors  proud 

Might  rive,  and  hang,  and  harry ;" 
To  this  the  emperor  swore  consent. 
And  back  the  deputation  went. 

Thereon,  as  soon  as  morn  was  spied. 
What  happened  \    Give  good  hearing! 

The  nearest  gate  was  opened  wifie. 
And  out  each  wife  carae.  bearing— 

True  as  1  live! — all  pick  a-pack. 

Her  worthy  husband  in  a  sack ! 

Then  many  a  courtier,  in  great  wrath 
The  good  wives  would  have  routed : 

But  Conrad  spake,  **  My  kingly  faith 
May  not  be  fiilse  or  doubted ! 

"  Ha!  bravo!"  cried  be,  as  they  came ; 

^  Think  you  our  wives  would  do  the  same  V* 

Then  gave  he  pardon  and  a  feast. 

Those  gentle  ones  to  pleasure ; 
And  music  all  their  joy  increased. 

And  dancing  without  measure ; 
As  did  the  mayoress  waltzing  twirl, 
So  did  the  besom-binding  girL 

Ay,  tell  me  now  where  Weinsberg  lies. 

As  brave  a  town  as  any. 
And  cradled  has  it  good  and  wiM^ 

Both  wivev  and  maideiia  mMgyt 
If  wocnng  6*«t  1  Wi«  1»ti>^.:«^ :  \^ 
Taiflil  QiM  oC^*  niiiif*i«itSM^\ 
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O  day  and  night !  bat  this  is  wondroofl  i tmig<e.~5AaAsi;^ieBrf. 


"  Luo!  Mn.  Smith,  did  yon  hear  the  newt  7" 
**  Good  heavena!  iKH»what  ia  it  V* 
**  Awful— Awfal  indeed !" 
**  Mn.  Jqnee,  yoa  frighten  me— do  tell  me  what  you 
mean !" 

-  Why,  yoa  remember  Mra.  Simpaon'a  maid  Jane, 
doo'l  you  f 

"  To  be  rare  I  do— a  nicer,  tidier,  genteeler  gal  in 
lier  iitiwatioa  waen't  to  be  found  in  the  whole  village. 
Wbet  of  poor  Jane  f  You  don't  mean  to  tay  that  she's 
got  married  1" 

**  Mrs.  Smith,  doo't  «iiMma|iate  me— I  never  like  to 
be  interrupted  in  a  sad  story/* 

'<  Pbor  Jane — poor  thing!  Who'd  a  thought  she'd 
a  gone  to  a  thrown  herself  away  in  that  ere  kind  of 
manner !    Who's  it  to,  Mrs.  Jones  f" 

**  I  declare,  Mis.  Smith,  you're  loo  infectious  for  any 
thing  in  the  world.  If  you  don't  choose  to  let  rae  go 
on,  you  may  lell  the  story  yourself." 

**  Well,  well,  Mrs.  Jones,  pray  excuse  me.  Do  go 
on — when  was  the  poor  thing  married  V* 

**  Married ! — who  said  any  thing  about  her  being 
married  f  I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Smith,  it's  something  worse 
than  being  married." 

'*  WofM  than  being  married  !  Mrs.  Jones,  the  thing's 
impossible." 

'*  Perhaps  if  you  were  in  poor  Jane's  pi  ice,  you 
would  not  think  so." 

**  Well,  my  dear,  you  raly  do  alarm  roe ;  do  relieve 
me  from  this  state  of  expente,  and  tell  me,  at  once, 
what  has  happened." 

**  Well,  now,  donM  interrupt  me.  You  most  know 
Jane  went  down  last  week  to  Egg  Harbor,  to  see  her 
eoosin.  Her  cousin  lives  close  on  the  beach  there, 
and  is  married  to  one  Tom  Wells,  who  keeps  the  ho- 
tel. Well,  there  was  plenty  of  company,  and  there 
they  was,  going  into  the  mutf  every  day,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  all  together^K>h,'it's  a  horrid  thing, 
this  sea  bathing— doo't  you  think  so,  Mrs.  Smith  ?" 

**  Yes,  indeed,  my  dear,  worry  dreadful — its  down- 
right indecent  I  wonder  how  genteel  folks  can  think 
of  going  into  the  water  ia  such  shocking  ditkabeV* 

*'  That's  jist  what  I  say,  my  dear ;  but  as  I  was  say* 
ing,  they  all  goes  into  the  water,  and  Jane  among  the 
rest,  and  when  they  were  just  turning  about  to  come 
out  of  the  water,  you  see,  there  comes  along  a  tre- 
mendous big  crocodile," — 

**  Mrs.  Jones,  pray  lend  me  your  salts." 

**  And  before  iba  aauld  say  Jack  Robinson,  eats  poor 

Jane  up,  in  the  |aiMwa  of  the  whole  company,  just 

witlk  aa  mwk  ^iMBuV*^  woold  eat  a  buttered  muffin. 

Tbeydo  ■l^iflfSiift'-IW-  aeatlerad  all  over  the 


"Oh,  shocking!  I  declare  I  feel  quite 
But  are  vou  sure,  my  dear,  that  the  creat 
crocodile— I  can't  help  thinking  it  must  hi 
shark." 

**  No,  Mrs.  Smith.  I'm  certain  sure  it  wt 
dile— I  had  the  thing  from  Mrs.  Wilson  h 
she*s  the  best  authority  in  the  world." 

*'  Oh,  no  body  doubts  Mrs.  Wilson,  of  coo 
didn't  know  we  had  any  crocodiles  in  this 
I  thought  they  all  lived  in  the  river  Nile." 

"  La,  my  dear,  how  could  you  think  so,  ^ 
Wilson  says  they  don't — but,  bless  my  soul 
comes,  and  now  you  may  ask  her  for  yoorsc 

And  Mrs.  Wilson  entering  as  she  spoke 
the  trio  of  old  crones. 

*'0h,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wilson,"  cried  h 
*<  how  do  you  do.  I  have  just  been  te 
Smith  this  shocking  affair  of  poor  Jane  Cli 
do  tell  us,  to  settle  all  disputes — was  it  a  c 
a  shark.!" 

*'  Oh,  my  dear  creature,"  answered  Mrs. 
a  drawling  tone,  **  certainly  a  crocodile,  b 
ner  of  means.    How  could  any  one  for 
think  otherwise,  when  I  had  it  from  dear 
kins*  own  dear  self,  and  she   knows  all  il 
lars." 

*'  Well,  my  dear  madam,"  said  Mrs.  Sn 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  retail  to  us  the  circui 
this  horrid  cater ttrofe  t 

**  Certainly,  my  dear,  certainly,  with  tl 
pleasure  in  the  world.  You  must  know 
leave  from  dear  Mrs.  Simpson  to  go  do^ 
Msy"— 

"  Egg  Harbor,"  said  Mrs.  Jones. 

"  No,  my  dear.  Cape  May,"  responded  Kt 

'*You  told  roe  Egg  Harbor,"  said  Mn 
Mrs.  Jones. 

**  And  it  was  Egg  Harbor,"  persisted  Mn 

*'Cape  May — Cape  May — certainly  C 
reiterated  Mrs.  Wilson — '*I  know  it  was 
because  Mrs.  Tomkins'  brother's  wife's  v 
cousin's  daughter  was  there  at  the  time,  a 
nicated  to  Mrs.  Tomkins  all  the  mostimpoi 

"Well,"  said  Mra.  Jones,  ••go  on — Mi 
gave  Jane  leave  to  go  to  Egg  Harbor"— 

•'  I  tell  you,  my  dear,  Cape  May,"  shr 
Wilson. 

*•  O,  aye,  Cape  May,"  said  Mrs.  Smith. 

••Yea,"  continued  Mrs.  Wilson,  ''she 
from  Mrs.  Simpson  to  go  to  Cape  May  to  i 
ter"— 

"Her  couiin,  my  deai^-ber  oouaiiH'* 
Mxi  3oiMa, 
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Oh,  yen!'*  edged  in  Mm.  Siiiith,  *'onIy  her  cou- 


fin. 


"  I  know  better ;"  shouted  Mm.  Wilson,  "  it  was 
licr  own  giniirinc  sister,  I  tell  ynii — I  guess  I  onghi 
to  know  v^iiu  it  w.ih  beiit,  when  I  had  the  whole  hlory 
from  dear  Mrii.  Tcinkins,  nnii  the  knows  the  nliolc 
f.iiuily.  every  niiither's  ton  of  ihem.  However,  you 
may  Imvc  it  your  uwii  way — I'm  not  going  to  tell 
thini;s  i(>  he  riiiiinidii-ted  every  ruinute."  Ami  she 
folded  her  arniH  arid  piirsrd  herself  up,  nu  if  determined 
oil  the  niOAl  obstiimtc  adf-iu'c. 

Ju^l  nt  thid  ntitnient,  f^iriunntely  for  the  incipient 
bc'lligeranls,  a  servant  entered  to  inform  jMis.  Jonefi 
ihut  soioc  one  wished  to  speak  with  her  in  the  entry. 
The  old  ludy  immediately  rose  and  fullowed  her  maid, 
but  she  had  scarcely  reached  the  outside  of  the  door, 
before,  with  a  luud  scream,  bho  rukhed  back  into  the 
parlor,  atjd  throwing  herself  into  a  chair,  covered 
her  face  with  b«)ih  her  hands. 

Buih  the  other  ladies  ins'antly  ran  to  her  assist- 
ance^ 
"  Af  y  dear  Mrs.  Jones,  what  it  the  matter  7" 
"Oh!"  sobbed  Mrs.  Jones,  "her  ghost!  her  ghost! 
<iie's  out  in  the  entry  now — poor  thing !  why  didn't 
'^   give  hftr  decent  burial?  oh!  oh?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson — "  but 
'^^  c:onld  they  do  it,  when  the  hungry  crocodile  left 
^^m.   nothing  to  bury." 

'  Tliai's  very  tme,*'  whimpered  Mr*.  Jones—"  but 
^^ym  my  dear,  should  the  girl  haunt  fne.'— why  don't 
'^^  e:r>  and  scare  Mrs.  Tomkins?" 

"  ^  don't  want  to  scare  no  body,"  said  Jane  Clark, 
PoPF^i  Kig  her  head  into  the  room. 

•^  h,  there  ahe  is  again,"  screamed  Mrs.  Jones,  as 
*^^  once  more  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
whi  I  ^  idg  i^-Q  other  ancient  dames  tumbled  over  one 
snot  t^^f  iniQ  the  far  corner  of  the  room. 

"  1  r^  the  name  of  heaven,"  baid  Mrs.  Smith,  "  do  go 
awEft^. — can't  yon  lay  still  in  the  crocodile,  till  you're 
'*■«>*    digested?" 

X^oor  spirit,"    exclaimed    Mrs.  Wilson,  quaking 
^iicx    terror,  '*  pray  depart  and  rest  in  peace." 

1  '^m  not  a  spirit,",  answered  poor  Jane,  her  eyes 
liar  trig  with  astonishment — but  Mrs.  Simpvon  sent 
^^    to  ask  you,  please  lend  her  your  preser^'e  stew 

^*  neither  of  the  ladies  had  ever  heard  of  a  ghost 
diking  of  stew  pans,  they  ventured  to  look  up,  and 
^^>ng  her  rather  more  florid  than  ghosts  arc  gene- 
^^*y  allowed  to  be,  they  once  more  got  upon  their 

Mrt.  Wileon  was  the  first  to  speak — "  Why,  Jane," 
^^  ^id,  io  a  tone  of  the  most  ineflable  surprise,  *•  is 
**  you  I — Is  it  possible  you  aint  dead  ? — How  did 
'•  escape  fiona  the  crocodile  f" 
**  What  crocodile,  ma'am T'  asked  Jane,  with  great 
^  .^Plicity.    "  I  don't  know  any  thing  about  a  croco- 


>o^ 


Then  it  is  not  trne,"  oontinoed  Mrs.  Wilaon,  "  that 

were  eaten  ap  by  a  crocodile  at  Cape  May" — 

'*  Or  Egg  Harbor,"  interrapted  Mri.  Jooea. 

Why,  no,  ma'am — Ind  blem  yon,  who  pal  rach  an 

nocton  into  yimr  hcadr* 
b9 


**  Well,  Jane,"  said  Mrs.  Junes,  •*  I'm  gl.d  to  find  it 
irt  not  true — uo  go  down  into  the  kiulii'ii  ond  nsk 
Stella  to  give  yon  the  stew  pan" — ar.d  Jai.e  made  her 
exit  with  a  "yes,  md'ain"  and  a  low  onrtc.-y. 

••I'll  go  rig'il  nway,"  paid  Mih.  U  il.MJii,  nfier  a 
{•nutio,  "atid  hurrah  Mrs.  ToiriUins  lor  ti  liing  nio  mch 
•III  outrageous  lie.  rii:d  niakinp  mo  :ip,:<';ir  riiliitil-tua 
hy  rcpi-jlii't?  her  Klnpici  noiiM-ii^c.  I'll  Ut  In  r  Know 
Tin  not  lo  l.o  ni'id^  n  laiiijliin  ;  'A-ck  \vii('nc\cr  alio 
plea8(8 — that  I  will !" 

♦'  Vos,"  b:iid  Mrs.  Smith,  "  elie  hnn  hrc-n  innkiiig 
OmU  of  all  of  us.  D.«,  iMr^^  Wi's-.n,  i»>ll  litr  a  piece 
of  your  mind." 

'•  I'll  do  it,  with  a  witness,  you  may  depend  wyou 
it,"  answered  Mrs.  Wilson,  nnd  ishe  hurried  off  to  havo 
her  revenge  on  Mrs.  Tomkins  for  her  supjioscd  af- 
front 

Poor  Mrs.  Tomkins  did  not  dream  of  having  given 
offence  to  her  neighlNjr  by  the  informal iun  bbc  had 
communicated  rcM{iecting  Jane  Clark's  inibioriune,  and 
when  Mrs.  Wilson  entered  her  parlor,  she  was  utterly 
unprepared  for  the  storm  of  words  which  followed. 

*'IIow  dare  you,  Mrs.  Tomkins,"  said  the  exasper- 
ated lady,  "  come  Cot  to  go  to  make  a  fool  of  me  and 
Mrs.  Jone.a,  hy  telling  us  such  a  rigmarole  al)out  Mrs. 
Simi«on's  Fcrvant,  when  you  knew  every  word  of  it 
was  untrue.  How  dare  you,  Mrs*.  Tonikinn,  take  tuch 
liberties  with  a  periion  of  my  age  and  renprctability  ?" 

*' Why,  dear  Mrs.  Wilson,  you  astoiiihh  me — what 
do  you  mean  ?  I  am  sure  I  told  you  nothing  but  the 
blessed  truth,  and  it's  very  hord,  t>o  it  w,  titut  I  should 
he  abused  for  telling  you  the  news  as  soon  as  I  heard 
it  myself.  Poor  Jane!  I  am  very  i<orry  for  her,  I'm 
Kure." 

"  You  may  spare  your  pity,  Mrs.  Tomkins  ;  there's 
no  ocrasion  to  be  sorry  for  her." 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Wilson.  I  think  I  should  he  »orry  f\>r 
any  bmiy  that  had  been  eaten  up  by  a  huge  croco- 
dile." 

•'  Pshaw,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  "  fhc's  no  more  eaten 
up  by  a  croctMlilo  than  you  are." 

"Oh,  mydcor  creature,"  aiiHwercd  Mrs.  Tomkins, 
"  I  had  it  from  my  son  Jo,  and  I've  nl\^ays  taught  him 
to  be  very  particular  in  telling  me  the  truth." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  any  thing  almut  that,"  ob- 
served MrH.  Wilfion,  ••  but  there  must  l>e  .'on.o  grand 
miislakc  al)oul  this  whole  business,  for  I  can  tell  you, 
Mrs.  Tomkins,  I  saw  Jane  Clark,  not  half  an  hour  ogo, 
with  my  own  eyef." 

"Bless  me,  Mrs.  Wilson,  you  don't  sny  vu\  Well, 
that  is  odd,  to  be  sure.  Why,  Joftey."  (lifting  the 
window  and  screaming  into  the  garden,)  "  Joj>ey,  I 
say,  come  here,  I  want  you." 

And  presently  a  stout,  rosy,  happy-faced,  quizzical- 
looking  boy  of  about  fourteen,  liounded  into  the  nMim. 

"  Well,  mother,"  said  Jo,  "  what  do  you  v\ant  with 
me?" 

'O  Joeey,  my  dear,"  said  the  doting  mntner,  "  I 
wish  you  would  not  roll  about  so  on  that  grass — ^just 
look  how  you  have  dirtied  your  new  roundabout." 

**  O,  it's  no  matter  for  that,  mother,  I've  got  another 
clean  one"— and  Jo  wae  abont  to  Kuaper  off  a%,«ASi 
to  hit  play  in  the  guden. 
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•'Here — come  here — cone  here/'   exclaimed  his 
■wther,  *'  that's  not  what  I  want." 

«*  O,  I  beg  pardon,"  aaid  Jo—**  I  thought  you.  were 
done  with  roe." 

**  No,  I  am  not/'  aaid  Mn.  Tomkina ;  **  now  come 
to  me— Do  quit  twirling  that  handker(;hieC  You 
leatleas  little  imp,  can't  you  be  quiet  one  moment, 
while  I  ask  you  a  queationf" 

**  Yea,  ma'am,  I  guess  so." 

**  Well,  then,  didn't  you  tell  me  that  Mrs.  Simpson's 
maid,  Jane,  had  been  eaten  up  by  a  huge  croco- 
dile!" 

"  No,  ma'am." 

*'  Why,  Jo,  do  you  want  to  make  your  mother  a 
liar?" 

"  No,  ma'am." 

''Oh!  you  little  wretch!  you'll  break  my  heart 
What  do  you  mean  ?  Pray,  then,  sir,  what  was  it  you 
did  tell  me  ?" 

"  I  told  you,  ma'am,  that  Jane  Clark  had  been 
carried  off  by  an  alligator/'  answered  Jo,  very 
calmly. 

Well,  sir,  and  isti't  tiJIthe  same  thing!  and  it's 


u 


not  true,  sir— for  here's  Mrs.  Wilson  saw  Jane  CIsik 
not  a  half  hour  ago,  alive  and  welL" 

"  That  may  be,  ma'am,  but  I  told  you  the  troth  not- 
withstanding." 

"  O,  Jo,  you  are  loo  provoking !  Do  you  mean  to  eill 
Mrs.  Wilson  a  liar!" 

"  No,  ma'am." 

"  Well  then,  sir,  pray  what  do  you  mean  f 

"I  mean  what  I  said,  ma'am — that  Jane  Clarinm 
carried  off  by  an  alligator." 

"Jo,  you  deserve  a  good  beating.  Will  jw  ex* 
plain  yourself,  or  will  you  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  mother,  1  will,  and  if  you  will  fir 
give  me  for  this  one  jest,  I  will  promise  to  fry  new 
to  ofiend  you  again." 

"  Come  and  kiss  me,  you  naughty  boy/' 

"  Well,  then,  mother,  didn'nt  Jane  Clark  no  iwiy 
last  week,  and  get  married  to  Sam  Johnson?— «Dd 
didn't  they  use  to  do  all  their  courting  at  the  sllef' 
gate  ? — So,  I'm  sure,  tho'  she  is  alive  and  well,  and 
has  come  back  to  her  mistress,  I  wasn't  so  ve^fif 
from  the  truth,  when  I  told  you  that  Mrs.  Simpm^ 
maid  had  been  carried  off  by  an  aUeygate-r" 

Pfailadelphja. 
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THE      HASTY     WORD. 


BY    Mlfrf    O.    H.    WkT'KtLUkU, 


Forget  it,  oh !  forget  the  sound. 
That  had  such  fatal  power  to  wound  ; 
It  was  not  meant  to  deeply  dwell 
With  such  a  dark  and  withering  spell; 
It  was  not  meant  to  give  a  pain. 
That  kind  tones  could  not  heal  again. 
A  hasty  word  will  sometimes  start 
From  out  an  overburden'd  heart. 
That  tears,  however  fast  they  fall. 
Can  ne'er  again  its  sound  recall ; 
And  time,  as  still  it  onward  rolls. 
Divides  yet  more  the  once  knit  souls, 
Until  the  heart  is  only  stirr'd 
With  memory  of  a  hasty  word. 


Oh !  let  it  not  in  mercy  rest. 
Within  thy  OBce  forgiving  breast; 
Look  baok  npoB  the  days  of  yoath, 
Of  fuili|ap  love,  of  trust,  and  tmth; 
hMkhmkwfm Hm  pleasant  daya» 

ff'tal  Itt  HW  Mil*  of  tUBBMC  nfti 


Where  every  look  and  tone  of  mino 
Was  gently  answered  bsck  by  thine; 
When,  not  a  thought  of  eiiher's  heart. 
The  other's  love  did  not  impart. 
Look  back,  look  back,  and  tell  me,  will 
Thy  wounded  pride  uphold  thee  slill; 
Will  no  fond  pleading  votoe  be  heard 
For  pardon,  for  a  hasty  Wbrd ! 

When  fleeting  years  shall  pass  away. 
And  earth  shall  claim  her  kindred  clay; 
When  parted  by  death's  dreadful  doom. 
There's  no  forgiveness  in  the  tomb ; 
Think,  how  thy  sick'ning  heart  will  yearn 
For  that  which  never  can  return. 
And  all  those  sunny  days  will  riaa 
Before  thy  vainly  aching  eyes, 
And  all  the  thoasand  looca  4>f  lovab 
Again  within  thy  bveast  shall  Bsova; 
^Than,  in  mine  ear,  will  ba  mAmti» 
Thf  vudon,  Ibr  a  hasty  imd. 
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TO  Uood,  tter  nr-lL'oad  *m  li««  Uood.-- J*fl*tfMrt. 


It  li  1  bcl  eftiUiilied  hj  Ihv  wUom  ot  Iha  Inni- 

Auid  ibo  eipericncQ  of  Ihe  jn^iutiiilvi?,  thil  Ihers 
-re  principle  in  ihe  phytiology  of  wiiirniri  which  pe- 
aliiriy-rapaciliite  her  for  cnilurance  and  perMVsnncc 
nder  [tiolniGlcd  BlBiiliun. 

In  Ihe  coiroding  pangs  of  hunger — nudcr  the  ne- 
kary  inflictiDQi  of  i«nipariry  ilHimcMcE — bi  ths 
tl  ofihsBick  -ot  by  ihe  iid«  of  il;a   climg.    nhen 

rblly  vigiliarc  pr,jl,.i, '  .1   10 ..-I   I   .  n^liblo   in- 

rance. — and  umler  Blmotl  every  phyaical  hardihip, 
Which  [he  conetiiuliDQ  of  human  naiure  ii  ■ubjecl- 
Jt  i>  uni venal ly  Bil[iiiii>.Ll  thai  Ihe  gentler  aeibiTe 
'haticterultG  palience  and  abililf,  which  remarko- 
'  cipaeitatea  them  (or  Kaaei  oT  trial, 
^lui,  in  hia  aiardr  nainra,  nur  bare  hii  brctM  to 
ligbrniag'i  Oiah,  or  iinnd  unihaken  aoiidat  the 
nth  or  Ihe  devaiialiiig  Ihundetbolt — ho  maf  iland 
tile  cannon '■  mouih,  or  mane  Ihe  lion  in  hia  den — 
'  put  liim  under  Ihe  chcanic  afDicljoni.  which  fttm, 
■Ugh  lighlly.  yalwilh  prolonged  and  unlmng  cer- 
^ty  npon  him,  and  hia  pcoviah  and  impallent  nalure 
ks  onder  the  endunmce  of  'bii  iriab,  white  woman 
bii  tide.etandi  uncomplaining  and  reiigned. 
*i  the  mental  viciHitudei,  however,  to  which  the 
nan  lamily  an  ramattnllr  mlqected.  there  ia  a  dii- 
=(ioa,  which  t  cnana  of  eume  ccHiaidarable  aipe- 
t>c«  in  iba  waywardnm  of  the  human  minil  hoa 
vlnced  at,  ihrowi  no  eucb  favonble  contrail  in 
'  eoDMilnlioaaf  the  iei».     Man  ia  impatooua,  and 

bow  evil  or  deboied,  bal  he  ia  nevenheleia  quioli 
Ilii  luateplibilitiei  of  change,  and  ofioii  travrraea 
tM  lh«  nadir  nf  «n  and  criminal  dapnvily  lo  [be 
lilh  of  nwral  rectilude.     Rerormalion  in  the  mml 

«  with  Ihe  mental  phyiiolo(iat,  and  isnporary 
mlioDi  from  Ihe  Mraighi  palh  of  TirtIM  wjlh 
-a,  witlioul  irteliievablu  conlirmalion  in  tiuir  e> 

■re  inilancei  of  frequeni  occurrence.  Bui  the  mind 
troman  onco  Ininled,  and  ibe  c<irru[ilton  ii  irreme- 
ia.    Tho  fountain  of  her  ihoughui  ofiea  poiaoned. 

ihoTS  ia  no  parity  can  ever  flow  iherefrom.  Once 
IMd  to  crime,  and  bM  foltera  nto  rivetled  for  life, 
le  beautiful  letiiiment  nfan  author  unknown 


over  nature,  and  atripa  ihe  verdure  of  ihe  Ibrceli  anB 
iha  pUini,  and  tunda  fail  icy  fellen  on  Ihe  limpid 

sltcBm,  ihcre  i>  a  mclanclmlyibu  not  wiihoul  ita  ha^ 
py  nnlicipaiions  of  ralurning  verdure  and  wonicd  flwe- 
dora.  The  waaon  of  lla|||er«  will  riirae  Bgain— Ihe 
■Ireami  will  flow  groceruTI)'  and  lightly  aa  before^ 
lbs  trees  will  again  loai  iheircunbrou*  load  ofgreeo- 
n««i  lo  tho  lUDltghl— and  by  m.siy  <iune  and  wind- 
ing rivulet  Iba  young  bloaaom  ivitl  eiari  up,  at  at  Ihe 
bidding  of  Ihe  fairy  gHafdiani.  Bui  Iho  haori  of  MO- 
lusn  boa  no  chants  like  that  of  nature.  It  baa  no 
eei'und  Bfiring  lime.  Once  blightrd  in  ill  hour  cS 
rtnhnets.  wcara  for  ever  Ihe  mark  of  Ibe  ipoilar. 
The  dew>  of  aOaclion  nay  fall,  and  iho  gentle  rain 
of  aympathf  be  Isviihed  upon  it,  bul  the  aure  root  of 
l)lightediDnncenca«illiicvi'rngEiin  wakmi  inio  life, 
Dor  the  cberiahed  Sowaia  of  hope  btonain  wiih  their 
wonted  beaoly." 

A  latins  eipericnce  in  crimiMt  praciice,  haa  tm|ftt 
ma  that  in  a  mejoriiy  of  caeta,  wliero  affendera  IM 
aipoaad  befare  OUr  human  vibunala— Ibe  object  of  MD 
earlbly  pcnalliea— whirh  are.  or  onghl  10  be.  only  b- 
Sicled  (br  ihe  preKntim.  and  nol  the  pnniafament  iflf 


vorable 


[  of  c: 


when  , 


i«rt,  bul  that  wo- 
mcludeiheriniquitoim 
drama  nniil  dealb  draw*  ihe  curtnin  upon  her. 

Hy  diary  pre«inii  lo  roe  many  appalling  evidenOM 
of  Ibe  irreaiMiblc  irmli  of  ftiy  foncluiion.,  and  aa  1 
ha*e  received  ihcm  from  the  living  impreia,  *o  hrM 
I  recorded  lliem,  with  noihing  *i1enualed,  ond  anretr 
I  may  add,  "  not  angbl  aat  down  In  Bialic«"  to  IM 


UaftT  &ixw*«T  waa  arreated.  upon  inftrmatk* 
privately  conveyed  to  Ihe  mayor  of  the  city.  npM  « 
charge  of  Itijanticii*. 

She  waa  a  woman  of  do  particnlar  chanfler  w 
feature,  bal  in  he.  carriage  ond  Jeraeanor.  exhitft* 
anattrmolivedigniiyand  peculiarity  oT  manner. (I« 
won  for  her,  friim  eVSiy  one  who  beheld  her,  the  uM 
hTonble  ptepoweiaiona.     Very    rwpeclably  altil^, 

•ad  ilTiDi  nidanotoC  n<M  « 
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in  her  conversations  with  the  officers  of  juatiee,  she 
soon  excited  a  lively  sympalhy  in  the  breast  of  every 
one  who  heard  her.  She  profeesed  herself  to  belong 
to  the  family  of  a  respectable  farmer  in  an  adjacent 
county,  from  which  &he  had  long  been  estranged,  in 
the  prosecuiiuu  of  her  apprenticeship  to  a  trade  in 
this  city,  and  her  after  sctilement  in  the  rcspKirisihili- 
lies  of  luihiiiess  for  herself.  She  early  reqiie»led  th.it 
no  pu!»li<'ily  should  be  given  to  her  unfortunate  situa- 
tion, that  might  cx(  ite  a  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  her 
frionds,  and  urgently  prayed  to  bo  allowed  to  meet 
the  dreadful  charge  allcdged  against  her,  with  such 
-assistance  only  as  could  be  commanded  by  her  from 
the  sympathies  of  strangers.  To  answer  this  request, 
the  mayor  concluded  ujton  a  private  examination  of 
the  case,  and  with  her  approval,  and  with  a  generous 
desire  to  afTortl  every  op|x>rtuuity  to  the  prisoner,  de- 
spatched an  oflicer  for  me,  to  request  my  attendance 
as  counsel  for  her.  I  met  the  prisoner  immediately, 
and  had  a  full  and  confidential  interview  with  her, 
before  I  announced  my  readiness  to  enter  upon  the 
examination  of  the  cause  of  her  arrest  What  was 
di-iclosod  to  me  in  this  interview,  was  never,  and  ne- 
▼•r  will  be,  divulged  by  me,  except  so  fur,  as  it  will 
hercaAer  appear,  her  own  voluntary  act  gave  me  the 
permission. 

The  magistrate  handed  me  a  letter  dirccied  :o  him, 
which  contained  the  first  intimation  of  any  charge 
against  the  prisoner  received  by  him,  and  on  v  hich 
had  opened  his  investigation.  The  following  is  a  copy 
of  that  letter : 


No.  — ,  from  whom  you  can  obtain  the  fall  inform- 
lion  requisite  for  a  judicial  investigation. 

Yours,  dec., 


PbiUdelpbia, 

— —  —        ,  Elsquire,  Mayor,  &c. 

It  is  under  feelings  of  the  greatest  excitement,  1 
convey  to  you  the  intellignce  which  this  note  will 
open  to  you,  and  I  feel  that  nothing  but  the  solemn 
pledge  given  by  me  to  a  friend  while  on  her  dying 
bed,  could  force  me  to  make  myself  instru mental  in 
the  disclosure  of  a  crime  so  horrible  as  the  one  which 
I  am  compelled  to  aid  ia  bringing  to  light.  Mr?, 
g  who  died  on  the  twelfth  of  last  monih,  sent 

for  me  to  visit  her  a  few  hours  before  her  death, 
and  converse  with  her  on  a  subject  (hat  ren* 
dered  her  miserable  beyond  hope,  and  without  reveal- 
ing which,  she  felt  that  her  soul  was  writhing  in  an- 
ticipated retribution.  I  accordingly  waited  on  her, 
and  learned  from  her 'the  following  facts,  which,  in 
obedience  to  her  request,  and  my  pledge  to  her,  I  now 
briefly  impart  to  you. 

Mary  Stewart,  a  young  lady  now  living  in 

■troet,  No.  — ,  about  six  months  since  was  a  resident 
in  the  house  of  Mrs.  S.  While  there,  she  gave  birth 
to  a  child,  which  she.  in  the  moat  cruel  and  horribly 
unnatural  manner,  destroyed,  and  secretly  disposed  of, 
and  from  the  force  of  her  persuasions  and  entreaties  to 
the  deceased,  and  another  inmate  of  the  house,  the 
only  persons  who  discovered  her  crime,  prevailed  on 
them  to  withhold  the  disclosure  of  their  knowledge 
Irom  the  workl,  and  thus  partly  to  participate  with 
iMrm  her  demoniac  criminality.  Tbt  only  living 
witDMi  of  thia  doad,  now  reaides  in  ■  atnet. 


In  consequence  of  the  reception  of  this  letter,  tbt 
mnyor  had  sent  to  the  direction  of  the  witness  (herein 
referred  to,  ond  foimd  a  person  whom  he  believed  to 
1)0  the  one  alluded  to.  and  had   her  brought  befura 
him.     At  first,  tho  witness  dii^claimcd  any  knowledge 
r»f  either  parly  mentioned  in  the  letter,  but  when  the 
assurances  of  perfect  harmlessnees  to  her  were  given. 
with  the  expression  of  a  determination  to  hive  the 
matter  most  thoroughly  investigated,  by  the  ofiicenof 
the  law,  she  at  last  yielded,  and  confefsed  her  full 
knowledge  of  the  whole  transaction.     She  being  d^ 
tained,  on   oflicer    was   immediately  despatched  to 
arrest  the  unnatural  mother,  who  was  found  at  the 
place  described  in  the  letter,  and  immediately  coodad- 
ed  to  the  office. 

If  I  was  prepared,  the  mayor  announced  to. me,  tbo 
investigation  should  proceed,  and  the  wiineas  for  tbA 
first  time,  be  introduced  before  the  prisoner.    I  sigiu^ 
fied  my  client's  readine»  for  the  exparte  bearing,  an^ 
eveiy  thing  was  arranged  as  for  the  moat  solemn  d^^ 
nouement 

The  door  of  the  private  room  of  tho  polico 
opened,  and  the  witness,  an  interestmg  woman  of 
youthful  appearance,  came  forward  and  confronted  tb' 
priEoner.     1  had  expected  at  this  meeting  to  wi 
a  scene  of  no  ordinary  excitement,  and  had  nerv 
myself  to  meet  a  burst  of  agoniiing  apprehension  froi 
the  prisoner.    But  she  sat,  fixed  and  unmoved  in  ev 
a  muscle  of  her  face,  and  her  dark  and  pitreiog 
flashed  in  indiscribable  glances  at  tho  person  of  tb 
witness,  as  she  approached  to  take  the  Biblo  fiom 
hand  of  the  clerk,  who  rose  to  administer  the  oath    t< 
her.  Being  sworn,  she,  under  great  agitation  and  wH^ 
much  apparent  reluctance,  deposed  in  subatanco,    t< 
the  following  effect 

Mary  Stewart,  the  prisoner,  was  an  inmate  wi' 
her  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  S.,  about  nine  months 
One  morning,  Mary  had  remained  an  iinusnally 
time  in  her  chamber,  with  the  door  locked  on  the 
side,  and,  from  the  noise  she  made,  appeared  to 
unusually  engaged.     About   noon  she  came  do^^^^ 
stairs  and  went  out  of  the  house,  apparently  by  tb^ 
bi<  k   door,  with  something  carefully  concealed  io  ^ 
basket,  that  hung  upon  her  arm.     In  a  few  honn  sb* 
returned,  and  immediately  retired  to  her  chamb^''' 
which  had  been  locked  in  her  absence,  and  the  k^ 
taken  with  her.     A  short  time  after  her  return,  M^*' 

5.  and  the  witness  went  to  the  door  of  her  room  mP^ 
demanded  admittance,  which  was,  after  some  del^/* 
and  with  great  reluctance,  granted  to  them.    On  e^ 
tering,  they  immediately  discovered  that  Mary  b^ 
been  engaged  in  washing  something  like  blood  stai^ 
from  the  side  wall  of  the  chamber,  and,  in  the  qui'?*'' 
ness  of  womanly  apprehension,  Mn.  S.  tzdaim^^ 
**  Mary,  where  is  your  child  f ** 

Mary  faltered  a  moment,  and,  the  tean 
from  her  oyes,  ako  threw  horaalf  at  tbo  ft^t  of  IC 

6,  and  clinging  to  bar,  pntywl  bar  aaeiMiy  and 
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veness.  She  had  been  playing  with  her  chiltl  iu 
r  arnifl,  she  said  to  us,  and  in  an  unlucky  accident, 
(1  let  it  fall  with  much  furce  ogainst  (he  wall,  hy 
hich  it  was  killed.  She  feared  to  diMcloso  her  uii- 
Lppy  carvlc^ncss  to  any  one,  lest  it  iniglit  excite 
•j'ist  suspicions  against  her,  and  had  Forrelly  con- 
'ycd  the  bo<ly  of  her  dead  infant  to  a  di.stnrii  com- 
•>n.  and,  with  her  own  hands,  had  dug  i(s  gjrnvc 
nl  roverfd  it  over  again  with  tho  grfcn  sod  wlii«'h 
le  ii  id  dihiiirbcd,  intending  io  tell  the  family  that  she 
ad  left  it  out  to  lH>ard,  whilijt  she  ^houId  engage 
gain  in  the  bll^iness  of  her  trade.  She  wis  now  dis- 
overed.  and  i»l»o  had  resolved,  in  the  event  of  our 
ipo>ure  of  her,  to  prevent  her  public  degradation  by 
he  deprivation  of  her  own  life. 

Under  her  strong  appeals,  and  the  threats  of  per- 
ional  destruction,  which  she  frequently  made  to  us, 
Ke  were  constrained  to  pledge  ourselves  to  secrecy 
ipon  the  shocking  events  which  were  disclosed  to 
f. 

A  croes-examination  elicited  but  few  additional 
rticulars.  The  prisoner  had  been  married,  by  her 
'n  representations,  and  her  husband — the  lather  of 
r  child — had  been  dead  near  a  year.  She  had 
cfaiently  represented  his  death  as  peculinr,  and  very 
Iden,  and  such  as  to  excite  in  her  PMiid  strange 
ifikicions,  at  the  time  of  hit  decease.  She  had  no 
n  pany  visiting  her  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  S ,  save  one 
•  1«  friend,  an  Italian,  who  had  been  tho  boon  com- 
"kioD  of  her  departed  husband,  and  who  was  the 
I  y  friend  that  stood  by  her,  and  assisted  her  in  dis- 
^a^ing  the  last  duties  of  aflfection  to  bis  remains, 
k^  examination  closed. 

-«^  consultation  with  the  benevolent  magistrate  in- 
c^«d  me  to  advise  a  disclosure,  on  the  part  <tf  the 
-^■Qoer,  of  the  spot  where  she  had  deposit*  d  the 
^f38e  of  her  infant.  This  advice,  the  profefsional 
^vi  will  readily  observe,  was  based  upon  a  calcula- 
■X  of  the  force  of  the  defendant's  confeRsion  of  the 
^>th,  and  tho  means  thereof,  ai  an  entire  evidence, 
^  the  derogating  circumstances  attending  the  con- 
^  Iment  of  the  body.    If  no  other  evidence  appeared, 

^  saeh  as  was  derived  from  the  lips  of  tho  prisoner, 
^n,  whilst  from  that  source  the  commonwealth  de- 
^«d  the  information,  and  the  unfavorable  suspicions 
^ich  hovered  around  the  concealment  of  tho  death; 
**  from  the  same  source,  by  the  principles  of  the  law, 
-^t  ihey  receive  the  evidence  of  the  means  by  which 
^^t  death  was  effected.  This  had  been  fully  and 
■inly  ttated  by  the  prisoner  in  her  every  acknow- 
'dgment;  and  such  being  the  case,  it  would  exhibit, 
!1  her  part,  a  frankness  and  honesty  of  dealing  with 
le  proeecuiion,  which  mast  weigh  heavily  in  her 
^hftlf.  on  her  future  appeaiance  before  a  jury  of  her 
•How  beings.  An  interim  of  an  hour  or  two  trana- 
redp  during  which  the  priioner  remained  in  the  pri- 
i(e  office  of  the  police.  On  returning  with  the 
myoTt  after  a  short  absence,  we  found  that  the  offi- 
•IS  despatched  for  the  purpose,  had  fucceedod  in  ex- 
iming  the  body,  and  had  biooght  it  with  them.  The 
fiwifia  ware  imroadiately  rabmittcd,  in  their  decayed* 
ate,  to  the  acrutiny  ofiDtelligant  man  of  the  medical 
otanoD,  awl  dia  lamlt  of  their  aiamiiiatioB  waa 


greatly  unfavorable  to  the  prisoner.  The  lefl  side  of 
the  skull,  or  temporal  bone,  was  largely  fractured,  and 
the  interior  of  the  heud,  especially  (he  brain,  was  in 
a  state  of  great  disorganizilion.  This,  however,  it 
was  generally  admitted,  might  have  been  occasioned 
by  tho  instruments,  ue^ed  in  Krarching  folWie  body, 
coming  in  contact  with  the  head,  and  particularly  fo, 
as  the  corpse  was  found  in  the  earth,  un.shellercd  by 
a  roflln,  and  in  a  state  of  entire  nudity. 

\J\vm  this  evidence,  [  felt  niy-clf  compelled  to  tub- 
nut  to  a  binding  over.  The  character  of  the  crime 
precluded  tho  admission  of  hr.il.  and  Mnry  Stewart 
was  finally  committed  to  await  her  trial,  at  the  next 
term  of  the  Oyer  and  Ttrminer,  on  the  charge  of  In- 
fanticide. 

The  humanity  cf  the  keepers  and  inspectors  of  the 
prison,  enabled  her,  at  my  solicitude,  to  obtain  the 
situation  of  assistant  nurse  in  the  female  hospital,  dur* 
ing  her  incarceration,  so  as  to  relieve  her  from  the 
nauseous  and  contaminating  associations  of  the  felon 
inmates  that  thronged  tho  prison. 

In  two  weeks  af^er  her  commitment,  the  grand  in- 
quest presented  a  "  true  ^li'/  against  her,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding day  was  appointed  for  her  trial.  She  waa 
accordingly  brought  into  the  crowded  court  room,  and 
in  a  firm  and  solemn  tone,  responded  to  the  interro- 
gatories of  her  arraignment — "  Nol  Ouilty." 

By  permission  of  the  court,  she  wa^  removed  from 
the  criminal  dock,  and  allowed  a  seat  by  me  in  the 
centre  of  the  forum.  Her  dignified  demeanor,  and 
the  effect  of  a  neat  attire  of  the  deepest  mourning,  in 
which  I  had  caused  her  to  be  dressed,  told  with  great 
force  upon  the  sympathies  of  all  around  her,  as  well 
as  upon  the  jury  empannelled  to  try  her  cause. 

The  evidence  was  heard  in  full.  The  case  was 
opened  and  concluded,  on  the  part  of  the  common- 
wealth, by  the  able  attorney  general,  with  much 
power  and  eloquence,  and  1,  in  my  place,  exercised 
all  the  palhoa  and  ability  I  possessed,  in  making  the 
defence.  The  jury  -received  the  charge  of  the  court 
and  retired  to  meditate  upon  their  verdict.  An  hour 
of  fearful  and  dreadful  suspense  elapsed  before  the 
jury  returned.  At  last  the  stillness  around  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  stentorian  voice  of  the  attending  officer 
calling  out  to  *'  make  clear  the  passage  for  the  jury.*' 
They  came  in.  The  foreman  bonded  the  indictment 
to  the  clerk,  and  in  answering  tho  interrogatory—- 
"  How  say  you.  Guilty  or  not  Guilty  f" — spoke  in  so 
low  a  tone  as  to  allow  the  word  Guilty  only,  to  reach 
the  ears  of  those  immediately  around  him.  For  the 
first  time  in  all  my  relation  with  the  defendant  she 
gave  evidence  of  deep  sensation.  As  the  word 
"  Guilty"  fell  upon  her  ear,  she  uttered  a  piercing 
fthriok  and  swooned  away  upon  the  floor.  **  Not 
Guilty"  repeated  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  in  a  louder 
tone,  and  the  breathless  suspense  which  had  rivetted 
all  around  in  the  stillness  of  death,  was  relieved  by 
loud  acclamations  of  satisfaction  from  the  by-standera. 
But  it  waa  a  long  time  ere  the  defendant  could  be 
sufficiently  recovered  to  understand  the  true  issue  of 
her  fate.  At  soon  as  practicable  aha  waa  placed  in  a 
carriage,  under  the  care  of  a  penoa  who  had  been 
provided  to  taka  charga  of  hat,  vA  i««n«^  >&  ^ 
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tiNd  part  of  the  city,  to  remain  until  she  could  makp 
■mngements,  by  her  own  devire,  to  leave  the  city. 

The  neit  day  I  waited  on  her,  and  found  her  much 
relieved.  She  placed  in  my  handa  a  sealed  packet, 
tfnd  eipressing,  with  much  apparent  feeling  and  sin- 
cerity, her  gratiiude  to  me,  reqtiested  me  to  receive, 
ta  the  only  recompense  hho  could  make  to  roe,  the 
enclosed  evidence  of  her  confidenco  in  roe,  which  she 
enjoined  on  me  to  retain  unbroken  in  its  aeal,  until 
I  received  positive  intelligence  of  her  death.  *'  When 
I  am  gone,"  said  she,  "  }(>u  may  give  the  world  the 
benefit  of  my  experience  in  the  bitter  fruits  of  a  wick 
ed  life." 

In  a  few  weeks  after  her  acquittal,  I  heard  of  her 
departure  for  the  West,  in  company  with  her  Italian 
friend. 

Before  a  year  hod  elapsed  after  the  departure  of 
Mary  for  her  new  abodot  I  opened  the  morning  pa- 
per, and  in  perusing  it,  was  startled  with  an  account 
of  **  A  shocking  Murder  and  Suicide"  which  had  been 

perpetrated  in  the  Territory  of .    Two 

new  sctlleUt  Vi  Italian  and  his  wife,  who  had  rcbiiled 

in  ■         selilemcnt  for  several   months,  and 

had  won  the  affoctiun  niid  respect  of  the  neigh t^or- 
hood  by  their  urbanity  aiul  hospitality,  were  the  8h1>- 
jects  of  the  bloody  drama.  The  huitband  had  con 
ceived  a  jeal(»usy  for  hid  wife,  on  account  of  the  re- 
pealed visits  of  a  wealthy  neighbor,  and,  returning 
from  a  revel  at  a  neighboring  town,  under  the  influ 
once  of  iiiluxicatioti,  aud  finding  his  wife  aboenr, 
sought  her,  and  discovered  her  on  her  way  returning, 
in  company  with  the  object  of  his  suspicions. 

Without  exchanging  a  word,  he  plunged  a  large 
knife  which  he  corried,  into  her  breaot,  and  fdled 
her,  lifeless,  to  the  ground.  He  immediately  com- 
men(»d  a  pursuit  oftcr  the  fleeing  and  affrighted  com- 
panion of  his  wife,  nnd  finding  himself  outstripped  by 
hit  object,  ho  halted  in  despair,  and  bvried  the  un- 
aheathed  blade,  yet  reeking  with  the  warm  red  cur- 
rent of  his  victim's  beart*blood-^eep  in  his  own 
heart. 

My  suspicions  were  immediately  excited  upon  this 
intelligence,  and  I  sought  and  received  from  the  most 
positive  sources  the  confirmation  that  the  parties  in 
this  transaction  were — ^my  late  client  and  her  Italian 
friend.  I  was  now  at  liberty,  and  broke  the  seal  ol 
the  packet  which  had  been,  as  it  were,  bequeathed  to 
me  by  Mary  Stewart  Written  in  a  neat  female  chi- 
rogvaphy,  I  read  the  following: 

"This  brief  confession  of  my  sinful  course  is  pre- 
pared by  me,  in  the  solitary  moments  allowed  me  in 
my  prison,  to  be  read  by  you,  after  my  mortal  disso- 
lution— an  event,  which  something  within  informs  me 
is  close  at  hand,  even  should  I  escape  my  present  im- 
pending danger.*' 


My  proper  and  maiden  name  is  Agnes 


I  was  educated  and  raised  in  New  England,  where 
all  my  kindred  reside.  At  an  early  age  I  was  placed 
at  a  boarding  acbool  of  great  celebrity,  in  the  east. 
md  antared  iipoo  a  ooane  of  tniiioo  die  tnoit  oom- 
/wtteMfr^    At  te  agt  of  awmtaan.  I  hsd  naaily 


closed  the  period  of  my  scholastic  probatioD.  and  mi 
initiated,  to  some  small  extent,  in  the  maaes  of  Iki 
world's  society.  I  was  precociont  in  the  sflslis'tf 
love,  and  had  around  me  a  host  of  professing  sdni* 
rers.  From  the  number  of  these  I  hod  selected  ooi^ 
as  the  objeirt  of  my  devoted  attachment  My  dfstinf, 
afterwards  linked  with  his,  proved,  by  the  evcntt  1 
am  obout  to  disclose,  to  be  twin-fettered  to  diigiict 
and  crime. 

My  firwt  love,  for  such  I  then  often  termed  1^ 
was  an  exile  from  France,  whose  representatioM  made 
him  a  (tairiot  martyr  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  in  ibi 
revolution  which  had  then  recently  disturbed  thatrsHF 
les«  people.     To  him  I  wholly  con^igned  myself,  snd,      ' 
wrapt  in  hiv  idolatry.  I  made  my  heart  but  u  lU 
dial-plate,  on  which  his  finger  should  point  out  its  KM 
and  sentiment.    I  heard  with  rapture   his  pioieitir 
lions,  and,  in  return,  freely  disclosed  to  him  the  itola* 
lion  of  his  power  over  me.     Never,  however,  shsll  1 
now  forget  the  sentiment  he  often  expressed  to  me,  aa 
if  to  rebuke  the  unchecked  fervency  of  my  adoraiiun— 
On  garde  long- temps  son  premier  awuintf  quand  an 
rteu  prtml  pas  un  secvnd. 

The  diiH^very  of  our  attachment  by  my  friends  and 
family,  met  with  the  most  decided  rebuke.  1  ^9M 
removed  from  school  to  avoid  him,  and  for  a  liroe.  wwB 
debarred  fri>ro  every  opportunity  of  seeing  or  hearing 

from  him.     I  was  at  the  village  of  II ,  undal 

the  strict  guardianship  of  a  maiden  aunt,  whose  rigid 
principles  were  esteemed  the  best  panoply  for  my 
susceptibilities. 

One  evening  o  stranger  stopped  me,  while  returm'- 
ing  from  a  vi«it  to  a  neighbor  in  the  village,  and  fHucetM 
m  my  hands  a  note,  directed  to  me,  in  a  h^nd  1  quidC" 
ly  recognised. 

1  hastened  homo,  and  flying  to  my  chamber, 
the  seal  for  the  hand  that  I  knew  had  imprei«ed  i 
there,  and  eagerly  broke  it  to  devmir  the  contenti  h 
shut  from  me.  It  was  from  my  Charles — and 
waited  at  the  foot  of  the  village  by  the  bridge  thi^ 
stretched  across  the  little  stream  that  skirted  ourtoiri»^ 
to  speak  with  me.  Tn  fly  to  him  was  reeolved  siio— * 
stantaneous  as  the  thought.  We  met  in  the  full  pi 
of  feeling  that  two  hearts  so  wrapt  in  each  other 
can  appreci^lte. 

lie  quickly  informed  me  he  had  come  for  me,i 
I  must  elo|)e  with  him  immediately.     It  wuahs'^^ 
struggle  for  me  to  decide  between  the  cenaintj  s^ 
parental  affection,  among  the  friends  of  my  childhoods- 
and  the  venture«ome  de|>endence  upon  the  kive  of  * 
stranger,  in  a  strange  land.     But  the  devoiedne*  ^ 
my  affections,  as  I  gascd  upon  their  long  lust  object 
again  before  me,  braved  me  to  the  resolve  to  has^ 
every  thing  for  hiro. 

A  Chaise  was  close  by,  prepared  ibr  os,  and  ^ 
were  soon  hurried  away  on  our  road  to  Albany.  ^^ 
Albany  such  provision  was  roade  for  roe,  as  sappli*" 
the  deficiency  of  a  deserted  wardrobe,  and  we  ^i^ 
formally  united  in  the  holy  bands.  We  imniedis»Iy 
reeumed  our  travel,  deetined  io  this  city  as  the  '6*^ 
place  of  oar  abode.  A  abort  tiiae  Iband  as  cottM* 
ably  titoatad  in  a  retired  part  of  ona  of  the  a^l*^ 
diMricH,  and  many  wmflH  panad  awi^  in  ooi  "'^ 
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irted  rev^l  of  afibction  and  enjoyment.  My  hiia- 
■nd'fl  intelligence  of  the  country  made  him  the  friend 
f  nmny  foreignen,  who  gathered  around  him,  and 
ooaiitnted  the  exeluaive  society  in  which  we  min- 
ted. 

Among  the  number  of  these,  were*  an  old  follow- 
ountryman  of  his,  of  reputed  wealth,  who  afterwards 
*ecame  an  inmate  of  our  house,  and  the  young  I  la. 
ian,  referred  to  by  the  witness  exu mined  before  the 
nayor.  at  the  time  of  my  arrest. 

As  the  Hrst  year  of  our  connubial  course  drew  to  a 
close,  my  husband's  resources  began  to  fail ;  and, 
wiiLout  the  means  of  resuscitating  them,  we  beheld 
poverty  and  want  gradually  making  their  inroads  upon 
oar  prospects  of  domestic  happiners.  Day  after  day, 
We  strove  to  invent  some  plan  by  which  we  might 
wcape  the  gripe  of  penury  that  was  closing,  finger  by 
Soger,  upon  us,  but  without  suceeay.  Every  useless 
md  diiipensible  article  of  furniture  that  hsd  ornament- 
d  our  liiile  eyry,  went  to  procure  our  daily  suste- 
»nce.  At  length,  these  were  exhausted,  and  day 
for  day  passed  in  ab^luto  want  of  the  nect>S8orieH 

lile.  Charles  could  endure  this  tiiuation  of  thingi* 
»  longer,  and  after  many  rcsilc«  nights  spent  in  in- 
•Joiual  efHirts  to  devise  some  honest  plan  to  regain 
"selves,  a  new  thought  seemed  to  flit  across  hia 
a  in.  He  r(«e  earlier  than  usual,  and  paced  the 
timber  with  a  quick  and  imfiotient  trea<l.  Afeer  a 
^S  »ime  of  silence,  I  endeavored  to  stir  into  some 
csrinth  the  smouldering  ashes  of  our  hope,  by  the 
"osnijesof  bolter  days — but  no — no— it  would  not 
*•  •*  Tie  deed  muMhe  done!"  exclaimed  Charles,  og 
'■  eye-balls  dilated  into  a  gorgon  fierceness.  ««  Whai 
>€»^r  I  exclaimed,  terrified  at  ihe  unnatural  appear 
icr«  thai  hod  cdQie  q^p,  him,    ..gi^  p ^^^^  jj^ », 

^r^iinued  he.  «•  He  is  old,  and  will  soon  go  without 
y  Mistance.  He  has  the  means  of  supplying  com 
fX  10  u»— yet  he  has  stood  by  and  seen  the  finger  of 
■'^ger  draw  those  lines  upon  that  cheek,  whose 
^^  >raing  fullness  was  first  pressed  by  a  stranger's  lips, 
■^«n  1  vowed  to  supply  a  bounteous  parent's  place — 
lias  seen  our  house  stripped,  piece  by  piece,  of  the 
^  Is  luxuries  that  surroundod  us,  when  he  first  came 
^^  it,  and  ho  has  not  had  the  soul  to  say — take  this 
Stance  until  you  can  return  it  again  to  me.  Sl 
"*'**—,  I  say,  must  die." 

*To  be  brief— I  spent  the  succeeding  day  and  night 
^  imabating  eflbrts  to  dissuade  him  from  his  horrid 
^rpoae.     But  the  struggle  seemed  over  in  his  mind — 

was  to  make  the  resolve,  and  that  having  been  ac- 
^ttplished,  nothing  could  shake  him  in  his  resolution- 
til  purpose  became  mine,  and  we  now  only  sought 
k  deiviae  the  safest  plan  for  its  accomplishment, 
'barlea  had  grown  intimate,  amid  the  numerous 
ieoes  of  crime  which  prevailed  in  his  native  country' 
Dfinf  its  dark  period  of  revolution,  with  variou^^d* 
Hzturaa  of  ingndienta,  th»t  were  known  in  phaniwcy 
»  produce  the  dbsesf  assimilation  to  natnra,  in  aecur 
If  .the  death  of  thair  vietia. 

To  thia  knowledge  he  applM  khMolf;  mmI  I  waa 
•pplMd  witk  itM  poiiMi  dMt  mm  -to  •flkot  our  -ImU- 
h  porpQoa,  to  Mlininiater.  in  wiuit  itaf  isf  tegM>oi<y 
nwddbaatapgiMt    8t.  P       ■     wiaiootttik«iattd« 


deiily  ill  and  a  few  hours  only,  told  the  certainty  of 
my  succesa.  This  being  in  the  period  when  the  Asi. 
atic  cholera  was  at  its  height  in  the  city,  the  sudden 
and  violent  death  excited  no  suspicion  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, but  seemed,  more  effectually  to  close  the 

door  to  scrutiny.     St.  P was  publicly  buried, 

and  Charles  and  myself  soon  ptwiiessed  of  the  means  of 
present  relief,  though  to  a  fur  less  extent  than  we  had 
anticipated. 

The  stain  of  guilt  was  now  on  my  soul — the  virus 
had  been  instilled  by  the  hand  that  ehduld  have  pre- 
served my  purity,  and  my  heart  was.  changed.  Upon 
his  soul  rests  the  fatal  consequences  which  followed 
after.  Theaflfeciion  which  I  had  entertained  for  him, 
through  all  our  trials,  unshaken,  now  became  chilled, 
and  tho  fountain  of  pure  love  from 'which  I  poured 
out  my  adoration  for  him  was  miw  dried  up.  We 
strove  hard  to  brighten  our  past  happiness  into  the 
show  of  present  lustre,  but  the  spoiler  had  Iain  his 
blight  upon  our  hearth,  and  wo  were  cheerless  and 
miserable.  Our  Italian  friend  still  visited  us,  and  soon 
discovered  tho  change  which  had  taken  place  in  our 
demeanor  towards  each  other.  His  suspicions  imme- 
diuicly  atirihuttd  this  to  tho  ready  cause  of  the  incon- 
Ktoncy  of  v'.otcan's  love,  and  he  soon  addressed  to  me 
attentions  of  so  unequivocal  a  character  as  to  leave 
me  no  room  to  douiit  his  desires.  For  a  long  time  I 
sustained  myself  ogainsl  his  wiles,  but  my  heart  waa 
already  p;Ilulcd  by  the  woist  of  crime^my  husband 
had  robbed  himself  of  all  the  attributes  that  rendered 
his  province  sacred — and  I  at  length  fell  into  the  snare 
that  haJ  been  ingeniously  laid  for  mo. 

We  carried  our  illicit  intercourse  to  surh  an  im- 
pious  extent,  as  to  lead  me  into  a  new  infatuation, 
and  to  render  my  husband's  society  odious  to  me,  as  it 
placed  a  temporary  restriction  npon  my  mdulgence 
in  the  vicious  course  of  my  perverted  afl^ctiona.  At 
length,  I  worked  myself  into  the  resolve  to  rid  me  of 
his  longer  presence.  But  how  was  this  to  be  efibcted? 
Alas!— he  himself  had  taught  me  to  think  of  it — the 

potion  that  destroyed  St.  P would  put  him  to 

rest  as  quietly.  My  reaolution  was  fixed,  and  my  pa- 
paramour  associated  with  me  in  my  new  purpoae. 
Charles  died  sudd  only — and  I,  involved  in  the  decpeat 
apparent  grief,  followed  him,  amid  the  sympathies  of 
surrounding  friends,  who  had  been  won  to  us  by  our 
urbanity  as  neighbors,  without  cospicion's  fainteat 
breath  upon  me — to  the  grave.  It  now  became  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  put  on,  for  a  time,  the  closest  ob- 
servance of  fresh  widowhood.    I  broke  up  my  little 

household,  and  took  board  with  Mrs.  S .alluded 

to  on  my  trial,  receiving  occasional  visits  only  from 
my  confederate.  Soon  after,  1  gave  birth  to  my  first 
child.  But  oh!  how  diflforent  did  I  look  upon  mj 
babe,  from  that  aoul  throbbing  and  exlalic  glanc« 
with  which  a  virtuous  mother  first  beholds  the  pledge 
of  her  connubial  bliss.  I  felt  aa  though  there  waa  no 
life-strem  in  my  breast  for  it,  end.  cursed  the  first 
heAvinga  of  its  little  obeat,  that  give  the  token  of  ani- 
mation. I  persisted  in  the  strictest  secloaion  fironi  all 
•oiwly,miidI  miWiko'aot  thtt  I  eiclted  nnfiivorabla 
Buspiciona  of  my  matenitl  tendiimw,  bx  IhA  €uDaakt 
•romid  nift. 
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Soon  after  Ihe  birlh,  I  fell  into  a  broken  sleep — I 
dreamed  my  dead  husband — my  murdered  Charles — 
camo  to  my  bed  side  and  demanded  my  babe.  He 
£ra8()ed  it.  and  I  wrestled  with  him  for  its  pos8e8i»ion. 
In  the  terror  of  this  struggle  I  awoke.  The  dim  light 
of  a  flickering  taper  cast  its  undulating  shades  over 
the  room,  and  I  fancied  every  moment  I  yet  saw  the 
figure  of  the  departed  father  hanging  over  his  child. 


I  was  lost  in  frenzy  and  madnew.  I  knew  not  whtl 
I  did.  My  brain  was  on  fire,  and  my  heart  felt  like 
some  molten  load  within  me.  I  Mixed  my  babe  bf 
the  feet,  and  with  a  giant's  strength — whirlinf  it 
round  my  head — dashed  its  little  frame  agiinil  the 
wall,  and  sunk  upon  the  floor,  with  its  smoking  bruoi 
bespattered  over  me. 

The  sequel  of  my  history  yoa  know. 


THE      WORKS      OF     DIVINITY. 


Alt  angel  came  from  the  realms  of  light, 
Dressed  in  his  plumage  beaming  bright — 
He  came  to  me  in  the  dead  of  night 
And  bid  me,  mortal,  through  the  sky, 
Upon  his  pinions,  high  to  fly. 
And  view  the  works  of  Divinity. 

Aloft  we  sped  through  endless  space. 
Myriads  of  worlds  like  ours  to  trace. 
And  countless  suns  with  radiance  bright — 
The  centres  of  their  spheres  of  light — 
And  secret  stars  he  showed  to  me, 
All  framed  by  the  hand  of  Divinity. 

On.  on  we  went,  to  brighter  spheres, 
Beyond  the  sinful  vale  of  tears, 
To  the  home  where  spirits,  pure  and  blest. 
Take,  with  God,  their  heavenly  rest — 
And  now  behold,  said  the  sprite  to  me, 
Man's  last  estate  with  Divinity. 


To  earth  we  came,  and  the  dew- washed  mom, 
In  its  freshness,  told  the  day  was  bom; 
The  smiling  green,  and  the  loaded  trees, 
Waving  their  fruits  to  the  gentle  breei»— 
AH  spoke  to  the  heart,  their  gifts  to  be 
Fresh  from  the  hands  of -Divinity. 

A  sprite  of  earth,  we  saw,  in  a  bower, 
Twining  in  wreaths  th*  acacia  flower: 
A  being  so  ligiit  that  her  fairy  form, 
Ling'ring  on  earth,  like  the  dew  of  mom 
Seem'd  hanging  in  doubt,  of  which  to  be. 
Of  earth  to  be  claimed— or  Divinity. 

Twas  Woman,  he  said,  the  gift  of  heaven, 

The  first  on  earth  that  to  man  waa  given; 

For  lonely  by  nature  he  had  been 

The  discons'late  child  of  Doubt  «nd  Sin, 

Had  she  withdrawn,  or  denied  to -be 

His  connecting  link  with  Divinity. 
Philadelphia.  J.  H.  B. 


O,      TELL      ME      WHERE. 


BT     C.     W.     THOMSON,     PDILA. 


O  where,  tell  me  where  have  the  vernal  breezes 

gone? 
The  fresh'ning  winds  still  sweep  me  by  upon  the 

dewy  lawn. 
But  the  balmy  breath  of  spring  is  past — its  odors  are 

withdrawn. 

O  where,  tell  me  where  have  the  summer  roses  fled  f 
The  leaves  still  hang  upon  the  trees,  tho'  sombre  bow 

and  red. 
Bat  flowers  tha«  in  the  garden  smiled  are  withered, 

sear,  andileBd. 


O  where,  tell  me  where  have  the  woodland 

flown? 
But  late  the  forest  echoed  loud  with  their  enchastiiil 

tone. 
Yet  now,  alas !  its  only  song  ia  winter's  dreary  moiB' 

O  where,  tell  me  where  are  the  joys  of  chUdhood'i 

dayf 
The  vernal  breeze — the  smnner  rase— the  wmf^* 

pass  away- 
Like  then,  the  freshness  of  tke  beut  denies  a  M^ 

ened  siajr. 
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A    JEWISH    STORY. 


BT      PHILANDKE      8.      EUTKE,      A 


Love,  fkine,  ambition}  avarice— *tis  the  umct 
Each  idle-and  all  ill— and  name  the  wont- 


For  all  are  ineteon  with  a  diffierent  namey 

And  death  the  table  smoke  where  Tamthet  ^le  flame. 

ChiUe  Harcldf  CantQ  IV.,  Stanza  12 1. 


:hapter  I. 

>ur8  haa  been  called  changeful,  and 
aro  there  in  it  some  things  which 
)r  its  wiidom  have  been  able  to 
9  pages  of  earth's  history,  and  tell 
>ve  or  ambition  has  been  diflferent 
IV  are.  Even  in  Paradise,  what  but 
1  the  woman  to  touch  the  fruit 

n  tree,  which,  tasted  once, 
nto  the  world,  and  all  our  wo  f" 

possessing,  like  Deity,  the  know- 

1  evil.     And  what,  but  love,  could 

man  to  share  with  his  erring  wife 

that  denunciation — ^'Thou   shah 

ugh  in  this,  the  first  and  saddest  in- 

ifliiencing  human  beings,  »hey  are 

ntly  from  their  usual  Miuaiions;  as, 

is  stronger  in  man — love  in  woman. 

itly  the  case,  however,  that  both  are 

extent,  in  the  same  bosom.    Both 

happiness,  but  who  shall  say  that 

1  equal  the  sorrow  they  have  pro- 

inishment  out  or  Eden,  to  the  disap- 

have  led,  in  our  own  day,  to  many 

cide? 

adder,  who  ever  found  the  cloud- 
Men  have  climbed  its  diny  height, 
maddened,  and  then  their  fall  has 
next  adventurer.  And  to  love,  that 
,  whose  waking  is  as  sad  as  the 
ightful — to  love,  whoever  found  a 
It  young  person  is  there,  who  does 
ith  its  shadows  of  happinetSi^as  one 
charms  7  and  feel,  if  not  say  with 


ut  a  dream  at  the  best, 
'hen  happiest,  soonest  is  o'er, 
a  dream  to  be  blest, 
that  I  ask  for  Jfl^ jpore." 

I  of  love  imm  ambition  are  not  iiii- 
He— diaappointment,  and  an  early 
immediate  eflectt^tiMl  manner  of 


operating  on  the  heart,  are  far  apart  aa  light  and  dark* 
ness.  Love,  for  others,  will  sacrifice  self;  ambitionr 
for  self,  would  sacrifice  every  thing  else  in  earth  or 
heaven. 

The  sun  rose,  one  morning,  near  three  thoosand 
years  ago,  pretty  much  aAer  the  same  fashion  in  which 
it  now  rises.  At  least,  I  question  if  ^  e  should  know 
any  difference,  for  the  wisdom  the  sun  gets  by  seeing 
the  follies  of  mankind,  does  not  teach  him  how  to  rise 
and  set :  it  but  shows  him  what  fools  have  the  benefit 
of  his  rising  and  setting.  Out  from  that  varied  world 
on  which  he  looked,  we  will  select  for  our  story  the 
detail  of  some  things,  with  their  connecting  circum- 
stances,  not  entirely  irrelevant  to  the  afore- mentioned 
subjects — Love  and  Ambition. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  under  the  dominion  of 
its  bravest  monarch,  its  poet-king.  For  years  had 
David  reigned  over  the  favored  race.  The  nation 
which  he  ruled  was  known  over  all  the  earth,  not  onljr 
for  their  prowess,  but  for  the  wonders  which  had  been 
wrought  for  them  by  their  Deity.  His  court  was  filled 
with  the  wise  among  counsellors,  and  the  brave  among^ 
warriors.    Who  should  reign  happily  if  not  he  f 

It  was  the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  and  when  the  sqk 
rose  over  Jerusalem,  he  shone  on  streets  crowded  with 
myriads  of  Hebrews,  from  the  gray-haired  patriarch 
of  five-score,  tq  the  boy  whose  wondering  eyee  pot 
quesilona  to  every  thing  he  saw« — fi»r  all  the  malas 
in  Jewry  were  there.  Concerning  this  festival,  and 
its  accompanying  rites,  there  were  dark  storiea  abroad 
among  the  Gentiles;  but  little  was  known  certaiiriy» 
for  the  Hebrews  were  a  people  dwelling  mostly  alone, 
not  mingling  with  other  nations ;  and  few  strangeiv 
cared,  ^ven  had  they  been  permitted,  to  remain  in  the 
city  daring  the  observance  of  rites  fearful  as  those 
were  reported  to  be. 

And  It  tDos  a  strange  festival.  For  a  week  and  ■ 
day  was  it  continued,  though  its  most  interesting  parte 
were  tht  CMnmencement  and  close.  On  the  day  pre- 
viootvPil  the  feast,  every  family  provided  its  paschal 
lamb ;  which,  on  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  at  the  ninth 
wifliVr  (about  three  o'clock,  P.  M.,)  was  slain.  No 
word  was  spoken  through  the  camp.  The  head  of 
each  family  was  his  own  priest  He  slew  his  lamb^ 
and  in  the  eventide,  when  the  fire  had  pf^mred  it,  he 
set  it  before  his  hooaehold.  And  then  enchone  girded 
sandals  on  his  feet,  and  fathaMdtbA^cAAia^Y^'t^^iA 
nhoat  him,  %nd  vtVtih  i.^i&«rim'%  iMdt Vn^^ss^*  ^w^tf*^ 
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in  aileoce  of  tho  sacrificial  food.  With  the  flesh  of  the 
sacrifice,  was  eaten  unleavened  bread,  with  bitter 
herbs.  And  if  there  were  any  remnants,  they  burned 
them  with  fire  ere  the  sun  rose ;  for  nothing  so  holy 
as  the  paschal  lamb  must  be  left  for  common  usage. 

And  then  the  children  would  inquire  the  meaning 
of  what  they  saw.  And  the  old  men  would  tell  them 
how  their  fathers  were  slaves  in  a  strange  land,  and 
how,  when  their  oppressors  refused  to  let  them  free, 
the  hand  of  the  Most  High  scourged  them  with  un- 
heard-—of  plagues ;  and  how,  at  last,  the  dartioycr 
spread  his  dark  wings  on  the  night-air,  and  the  firal- 
bom  of  Egypt  fell  as  he  breathed  over  the  land.  Bat 
wherever  the  bloody  hyssop  had  stained  the  lintel, 
the  destroyer  **  paasod  over.'* 


CHAPTER    II. 

IN    WHICH  A   NEW   SDBJKCT   18  INT&ODUCKD. 

Thc  days  of  the  feast  had  come  and  gone,  till  it 
was  now  the  evening  of  the  last  day.  And  the  mul- 
titude was  assembled,  not  by  hundreds,  nor  by  thou- 
sands, but  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  to  witness  the 
last  ceremony.  For  then  the  high  priest  drew  water 
iiora  Siloam's  Pool,  and  pouring  it  out  unto  heaven, 
made  the  last  offering  for  the  people. 

And  the  monarch  was  there.  Elevated  somewhat 
above  the  countless  multitude  of  human  heads  he  sat, 
surrounded  by  the  chief  oflicers  of  the  kingdom.  At 
hii  right  hand,  stood  that  ornament  to  his  court,  his 
son,  the  yuung  prince  Alvalum.  One  would  have 
thought  in  gazing  on  the  young  prince,  that  some 
seraph  bad  been  clothed  with  humanity,  for  that  form 
seemed  as  if  it  could  never  have  been  casi  in  earthly 
mould.  His  countenance  was  one  of  perfect  beauty, 
and  his  limbs  had  the  most  delicate  and  symmetrical 
proportion  that  the  fingers  of  nature  ever  fashioned. 
Indeed,  it  would  have  required  no  great  stretch  of  the 
fancy,  to  imagine  that  sumo  visitant  from  the  unseen 
world  had  been  called  to  earth  by  the  sacred  riles. 

The  water  was  poun  d  out — the  sacrifice  offered — 
the  hymn  chantoJ,  and  ihv  v^t  assembly  dLspersing, 
when  Absalom,  with  an  obeisance  to  his  royal  father, 
turned  suddenly  into  one  of  the  more  private  streets, 
and  hurried  on  till  lie  renched  the  city  gates.  He 
passed  rapidly  out,  and  crossing  the  brook  Kedron, 
overlook  a  veiled  female,  who  was  walking  slowly 
before  him. 

"  Lady,  who  art  thou  ?*'  said  the  prince,  when  he 
had  reached  her  side.* 

**  They  call  me  Ychainah,"  replied  the  maiden,  in 
a  voice,  the  tones  of  whicli  fell  on  Absalom's  ear  like 
the  breathing  of  a  harp  w  hen  the  wind  passes  ovwit. 
"  I  am  the  daughter  of  Raphar,  the  Tynan  ambassa- 
dor, and  roy  fiither's  tents  are  just  before  us  in  the 
shade  of  yon  cedar  grove." 


*  The  reader  is  doubtless  aware  of  the  simplicity 
of  manaen  tod  ipeech  prevailing  even  no^,  t]tai^%Vk 
MM  JO  mach  m  ibnnarly.  in  the  East 


**.  Yehainah,'*  continued  the  prince.  **  I  have  walcbcd 
thee  oAen  during  this  feast,  as  I  have  seen  thee  m  lbs 
streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  I  knew  that  thou  w«t  • 
stranger— may  I  not  see  thy  faee  f 

The  lady  raised  her  veil,  and  turned  timkUy  l^ 
wards  the  prince,  who  gave  her  a  glanotf  so  eazMtf 
and  admiring,  that  the  veil  fell  instantly,  while  a  dsip 
blush  covered  the  most  beautiful  iace  the  eyes  of  Ak* 
salom  ever  beheld. 

"  Maiden,  I  love  thee,"  said  the  prince,  «*  wilt  te 
be  miner 

**  I  fear,"  replied  the  lady,  **  my  father  will  boMr 
me  on  the  haughty  Joab,  the  captain  of  the  JeviA 
army,  who  has  demanded  me." 

A  frown  passed  across  the  prince's  brow  fcri» 
ment,  as  he  asked  hastily — **  Dost  thou  love  bimr 

*«  O,  no !  I  cannot,"  reeponded  Yehainah. 

«« Joab  shall  not  possess  thee,"  said  AhsakMB-^bi 
thy  father  promised  thee  to  him  V 

**  He  has ;  and  Joab  is  a  great  man  in  King  DniA 
court — my  father  dare  not  tiffrnd  him." 

*'  I  am  mure  poweiful  tlian  Joab,"  said  the  priMt; 
*«  dost  thou  know  me  V* 

The  maiden  cast  a  single  glance  at  the  beiBtiAi 
fotm  beside  her.  "  There  can  be  bat  one  sack,"  ilf 
said,  within  herself;  then  aloud,  «  am  I  not  ia  Al 
presence  of  the  jronng  prince  royal,  AfaaakaB  f* 

"  Thou  art  in  the  preeence  of  one,"  replied  4i 
prince, "  who  would  prefer  thy  love  before  thethnM 
of  Jodea,  to  which  he  is  beir."t 

«<  Would  that  it  might  be  thae,"  said  Yehaimli. 
musingly,  and  almost  unconscioasly.  «>Bot  sss!" 
she  added  quickly,  *'  the  sun  haa  set,  I  must  ge,  my 
father's  servant  will  be  in  search  of  me."  And  ihi 
turned  from  him. 

«  Stay,"  said  Absalom,  earnestly. 

The  maiden  stopped  an.i  looked  around,  laisiagka 
veil  as  if  to  listen. 

"  Promise  to  meet  roe  to-morrow  at  auneet,  in  yoi 
myrtle  grove."  She  smiled— blushed-^hen,  drappiBi 
her  veil,  ran  off,  and  was  soon  lost  from  sight  aWMf 
the  cedars. 

It  was  with  a  feeling,  the  nature  of  which  be  bia- 
self  scarevly  knew,  that  the  prince  was  recaraiflg  ^ 
the  ciiy,  when — on  re-crossing  the  Kedion  he  wii 
accosted  by  one  whom  we  must  introduce  10  M' 
readers  in  a  new  chapter.  ,.|^ 


0^ 


CHAPTER     III. 

A   CHARACTER.   AND   A    CONSPiaACV. 


Among  all  the  counsellors  of  King  David,  thew 
was  none  to  whose  words  and  advice  such  hesd  *vo 
given,  as  to  those  of  Ahithophel.  Bom  of  a  ftni^ 
which  ranked  high  in  one  of  the  foremost  of  lai^^ 


V 


t  It  la  highly  probabl^that  had  Absalom  1ivsd,ke 
woaM  have  succeeded  lii  father  on  the  thraoa.  A** 
non,  the  eldest  son,  was  dead.  Of  ChiliaU  the  ateoii 
we  6nl  no  montion.  Absalom  waa  the  third  ani  ^ 
^onXaioBu  li(^MD«a'ma,aSL^QlSa^i■MuaBartchiUL 
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tribes,  and  educated  in  all  the  learning  of  the  day,  it 
Nemed  as  if  nature  had  determined  to  put  the  wisdom 
of  a  senate  in  a  single  head. 

He  was  not  beyond  the  middle  age  of  life,  yet  he 
bore,  and  perhaps  jostly>  the  character  of  ihe  wieest 
nan  in  all  the  east  In  his  person,  he  was  rather 
tinder  the  common  siie,  though  there  was  an  air  of 
dignity  about  him  which  all  who  approached  him  felt 
Ks  grave,  piercing  eyes  were  overshadowed  by  a  pair 
af heavy,  though  handsomely  arched  eyebrows;  just 
between  which,  were  those  two  deep  lines  that  al- 
ways mark  the  man  of  thought ;  and  which  alone  in* 
tnnipied  the  smoooth  expanse  of  his  marble  forehead. 
The  only  suspicious  features  in  his  countonsnce  were 
■round  his  mouth,  where  the  lines  indicated,  (if  they 
lold  truth,)  that  the  ruling  passion  of  the  soul,  what 
trer  that  might  be,  would  be  gratified  at  the  risk  of 
vmy  thing.  For  the  smile  that  lurked  there,  sneered 
It  every  precept,  divine  or  human,  that  crossed  the 
bewt's  wish. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  impression  that  a  stranger  re- 
Beived,  especially  from  a  casusl  glance,  was  quite 
h'vorable.  Tet  was  Ahithophel  feared  much,  loved 
little,  and  known  still  less,  by  the  common  people,  who 
mm  in  his  unequalled  wisdom,  and  haughty  demea- 
nor, that  aristocracy  of  nature  which  is  always  hated, 
Mrliile  it  is  feared. 

The  ruling  passion  with  Ahithophel  was  ambition. 
An  smbition  which  would  not  have  thought  it  blas- 
phemy to  wish  for  a  share  in  the  throne  of  heaven 
itaelf,  and  which,  like  that  of  the  arch-fiend  would 
wy— 

"  Better  to  reign  in  hell,  than  servo  in  heaven.*' 

But  as  the  counsellor  had  no  {larticular  wish  to 
ivign  in  hell,  and  no  very  strong  hopes  of  serving  in 
tbt  heaven  whose  existence  he  questioned,  he  had  n 
■Mtrdent  desire  to  rule  on  earih,  to  reign  over  Israel. 
Aad  well  had  he  matured  his  plans. 

hi  a  sitoatton  which  eiposed  little  danger  to  him- 
**lf---tbst  of  counsellor — he  had  slowly,  but  surely 
^dvtneed  from  one  step  to  another,  till  now,  save  the 
>OfiK&nily,  there  was  but  one  man  in  the  kingdom 
*f  higlier  station  than  himself  That  raan  was  Joah, 
^  faplain  general  of  the  king*s  army.  It  need 
"PMtily  be  added,  that  they  wc  re  bitter  enemies. 

AUAophel  bad  long  seen,  (and  the  conviction  had 
^ONkim  more  than  one  sleepleKs  night)  that  it  would 
^  trilerly  impossible  to  supplant  Juab  while  David 
^*iikiog;  for  the  generars  great  military  skill  and 
^^Miown  rendered  htm  too  necenuiry  for  the  king  to 
^^■pense  with  his  services.  But  the  M6  counsellor 
^ud  conceived  a  plan,  the  success  of  which  would 
^aiare  to  him  all  that  he  wished,  and  which  he  saw 
^DtMt  be  completely  successful,  provided  his  instru- 
ments would  work  well.  His  chief  instrument  was 
Jlbsalom ;  his  plan — to  make  him  king.  Ahithophel 
well  knew  the  fickleness  of  the  Hebrews,  and  how 
atidi  they  were  carried  avray  by  appearancea.  Ab- 
■loni  WW  a  brave,  bandsooM,  and  accomplished,  yet 
enalaaiToaDg  prince  ;ftikl  of  the  pomp  of  power,  yet 
ttOdns  flM  cvML  TVt  wt§  fiwdttfy  whBt  ibe  cotm- 


scllor  wanted.  Could  the  wishcd-for  revolution  be 
effected,  Absalom  might  posttess  the  name  and  pomp 
of  king,  while  he  wielded  the  power.  Nor  did  he 
despair  of  being  able  in  the  end,  to  remove  Absalom 
also  o'.'t  of  his  way. 

Ahithophel  had  begun  cautiously — he  never  spoiled 
his  plans  by  haste — and  first  carefully  but  surely 
sounded  the  prince  on  the  subject.  This  he  had  done 
in  a  manner,  the  minuties  of  which  will  scarcely  ad- 
mit of  description,  for  weeks  passed  ere  the  counsellor 
hsd  satisfied  himself  in  what  he  wished  to  know. 
And  then,  what  he  had  learned  was  by  slight,  and 
almost  meaningless  hints ;  which  could  have  had  no 
treasonable  interpretation,  even  had  they  been  over- 
heard. The  prince  himself  scaicely  knew  all  they 
meant,  nor  indeed  did  Ahithophel  design  he  should, 
at  first,  kniw  every  thing.  He  wished  him  to  have 
room  for  conjeeture,  and  to  conjecture,  if  possible, 
worse  than  the  reality,  in  order  to  familiarize  his  mind 
with  the  subject,  and  prepare  him  for  a  full  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  plot  which  the  counsellor  had  de- 
termined 10  make  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity. 

The  counsellor  had  watched  and  followed  the  prince 
from  the  close  of  the  sacrifice,  and,  concealed  among 
the  cedars,  had  overheard  most  of  what  passed  be- 
tween him  and  the  Tyrian  maiden ;  and  he  congratu- 
lated himself  on  having  found  another  spring  to  apply 
if  necessary,  to  his  machine. 

And  now  was  his  Iour  sought  opportunity.  Re- 
questing an  interview  with  Absalom,  ho  led  the  way 
to  the  myrtle-g^ve  which  the  former  had  pointed  out 
to  Yehainah.  Then,  having  shown  the  prince  to  a 
grassy  seat;  and — with  a  freedom  which  none  but 
himself  uould  have  dared,  or  been  allowed  to  take — 
seated  himself  by  his  side;  wiih  a  piercing  and  sus- 
pinuup  glance  around,  ho  lirgan. 

The  counKeilor  did  not  commit  himself  by  opening 
his  designs  at  once, and  without  prelude,  thus  leaving 
all  the  enormity  of  rebellion,  and  rebellion  ngainst  a 
parent,  to  scare  the  prince  rrf>ro  his  scheme.  \)hly  and 
cautious,  he  at  first  infused  gradiinlly  into  the  soul  of 
Ahsalom  a  portion  of  that  lowering  ombition  which 
was  the  living  principle  of  his  own  being.  Carefully 
concealing,  or  shrouding  in  sophistry,  every  thing 
which  could  remind  the  prince  of  the  crime ;  the 
tempter  painted,  as  he  knew  how,  the  kingdom  dnd 
the  glory  of  it — watching,  in  the  mean  time,  with  his 
serpent-like  glance,  in  Absalom's  countenance,  the 
effect  of  his  words.  And  as  he  saw  the  increasing 
interest  ond  eagerness  depicted  there,  he  unveiled 
more  and  more  of  his  plans. 

He  could  not  have  chosen  a  time  better  suited  to 
his  purpose.  Absalom's  mind  had  l)cen  saddened  and 
discontented  by  the  words  of  Yehainah  that  she  was 
promised  in  marriage  to  his  greatest  enemy;  and  yet 
he  knew  of  no  means  by  which  ho  could  prevent  her, 
(with  whom  he  had  become  deeply  enaiiioured,  and 
for  whom  he  would  have  given  the  kingdom  which 
was  now  oflTered  him.)  from  becoming  the  wife  of  one 
whom  he  haled  with  his  very  soul.  Even  were  he 
to  apply  to  the  king,  he  knew  that  his  father,  howQV«c 
he  might  wiah  to  fj^tvfy  Yum,  ^ro\A^  TfiX  o^«eA 'Vw^ 
favorite  geneiml,  by  «A'iuA%V!i%  \o  KXM^MIk  ^"a  xuaa^w^ 
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who  had  been  promiMd  to  Joab.  But  were  he  him- 
■elf  kiDg,  all  would  be  well. 

These  thoaghtf  pafsed  through  hie  mind  in  for  lew 
time  than  we  have  occupied  in  writing  them,  and 
they  added  to  the  eflbct  of  the  counaellor'a  persuaniona. 
AH  that  Ahithophel  urged,  and  all  that  Abialom  felt, 
need  not,  cannot  be  told.  Tie  sufficient  to  toy,  that, 
intoxicated  leu  with  the  picture  of  royalty,  than  with 
the  protpectof  having  aoon  hia  deareat  wishes  gratified, 
and  blind  to  all  else,  the  prinee  listened  willingly  to 
every  thing  he  heard ;  and  ere  they  parted,  he  had 
OHisented  to  a  plot  which,  Ahithophel  fondly  hoped, 
would,  in  a  few  weeks,  give  him  the  power,  though 
Absalom  might  possess  the  name,of  Judea's  monarch. 

There  was  one  remarkable  feature  in  Ahithophel's 
project.  It  was  indeed  one  which  marked  his  whole 
conduct  He  had  taken  especial  precaution  to  secure 
hia  own  personal  safety.  "Bhough  bold  as  an  evil 
spirit  in  his  plans,  he  always  so  arranged  ihem  as  lo 
preclude  the  possibiliiy  of  danger  to  himfelf.  This 
was  manifest  in  ihe  present  instance.  He  would  have 
no  conspirators,  for  ihey  might  betray.  Absalom  and 
he,  alone,  knew  the  secret,  and  they  were  too  deeply 
interested  to  prove  false.  As  to  the  success  of  this 
plot,  the  counsellor  would  not  for  a  moment  allow 
himself  to  doubt.  He  knew  that,  of  the  common 
people,  enough  would  follow  Absalom.  And  for  a 
leader  to  the  rebel  army,  he  had  fixed  upon  the  brave 
and  experienced  Amasa,  who,  (though  utterly  ignorant 
now  of  his  designs,)  would,  he  was  confident,  in  the 
hour  of  execution,  join  them  under  the  promise  of  the 
army*8  command. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

CONTAINING  BOME  NIW  CHARACTERS,  TOGETHER  WITH 
SUNDRY  SAPIENT  OBSERVATIONS  REI^ATIVE  TO  THE 
ANCi^NTS,  WHICH,  HOWEVER,  FEW  PEOPLE  WILL 
BELIEVE. 

The  name  of  Joab  has  already  been  mentioned, 
with  the  rank  and  office  which  he  held  in  Judea.  He 
was  probably,  next  the  king,  the  most  powerful  man 
in  the  kingdom.  He  possessed  not  only  the  command, 
but  the  affections  of  the  army.  This,  however,  arose 
more  from  his  manner  of  sharing  with  the  meanest 
soldier,  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  war,  than  from  any 
of  those  means  which  are  frequently  used  to  this  end. 
Them  he  knew  not  how  to  use,  nor  would  he  conde- 
scend to  insinuate  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  his 
soldiers.  He  was  remarkable  for  sternness  and  open- 
ness. His  opinions  of  any  person  or  thing  were  writ- 
ten in  his  countenance,  and  he  disdained  to  conceal 
them.  In  the  handwriting  of  nature,  ambition  was 
stamped  upon  his  brow  in  plainest  characters.  He 
had  as  much,  probably,  as  Ahithophel,  but  his  was 
less  regardless  of  law  and  right.  The  counsellor  wss 
his  superior  in  wisdom  and  deception.  Joab's  ambi- 
tion was  of  the  kind  which  would  urge  him  to  dash 
i^iraff/— overleaping,  if  he  could,  th«  imipediiB«ntB 


Ahithophel,  on  the  contrary,  would  ptocaadeantiBari^ 
putting  little  or  nothing  at  risk,  and  ranKiTiiif  paliaulf 
aught  which  might  interfere  with  hia  wishes^  yet  ii 
such  a  manner  as  lo  destroy  the  pcMaibililygf  panaad 
injury  to  himself.  Self  was  hia  gpd  salfiotswst  iht 
single,  absorbing  principle  of  his  phikisopby. 

Joab  saw  and  felt  his  inferiority  to  the  wiss  es» 
sellor,  and  this  did  not  aid  to  heal  the  eniaity  wUek 
could  not  bat  exist  betwean  two  powaifal  bmb.  ala 
were  each  striving  to  rise  higher,  and  who  had  hB| 
since  learned  that  principle,  ao  wall  known  and  aelii 
upon  among  modern  politiciana  that  in  order  ktmt 
to  rise,  the  other  must  fall.  But,  though  lass  wiss  iImi 
Ahithophel,  Joab  had  cosunoo  aenaa  eDoagh  la  vmk 
entering  into  any  plots  whose  easy  ftilnra  BBgM<iH 
sure  his  own  fall,  and  what  waa  woiae,  his 
exaltation.  He  was.  therefore,  obliged  to  be 
with  watching  his  opportunity,  datemincd  to  oste 
first  that  oflered,  to  remove  out  of  hia  way  the  dalMiri 
counsellor. 

There  was  one  person  in  the  court  ol^  King  Darii 
who  shared  with  AKiihophel  the  most  ooidial  hstni 
of  Joab.  This  was  no  other  than  the  prince  Alaak» 
The  causes  of  this  hatred  were  little  known,  sad  u 
little  cared  for  by  the  prince,  who,  however,  retand 
with  interest  the  warm  feelings  of  the  captain  geasni 
As  to  the  real  causes,  Joab  himself  would  piobibijf 
have  refused  to  own  them,  if,  indeed,  he  folly  kasw 
them.  The  fact  was,  the  captain  general,  like  iB 
other  great  men,  had  one  peculiar  weaknesa.  TUi 
was  his  personal  vanity,  which  coold  not  hat  te 
greatly  piqued  at  the  evident,  and  to  bin  vaiatisv 
superiority  of  the  ]roang  prince's  personal  altradkiaa 
Joab  would  have  been  as  well  pleased  with  a  cob- 
pliment  to  his  personal  beauty,  (which,  by  the  mft 
was  not  much  above  par,}  as  at  receiving  his  DOoaick% 
approbation  after  a  victory.  In  addition  to  his  anptf* 
donably  prepossessing  exterior,  Absalom  had,  in  ssf^ 
nil  small  matters,  thwarted  the  designs  of  Joab  isa 
indeed  from  mere  youthful  sport  than  froas  any  desfi 
lo  injure;  so  that  what  commenced  almoatoaosalsHlf, 
and  in  simple  aversion,  ended  in  mortal  hatred. 

Let  us  turn  now  from  these  lo  another  peiBon,whs 
has  been  introduced,  but  not  sufficiently  dssiiihsj 
Raphar,  the  noble  Tyrian  ambassador  had,  widi  M* 
other  strangers,  removed  his  reaidence  withoet  Iks 
city  walls,  before  the  Paasover  commenced.  Bat  Ui 
beautiful  and  only  daughter,  Yehainah,  with  the  pi» 
verbial  curiosity  of  her  sex,  made,  as  we  have  tlintif 
seen,  frequent  visits  to  the  city,  during  the  canUiM^ 
ance  of  the  feast,  and  sometimes  too,  with  oa  etb« 
protection  than  her  veil  and  her  innocence. 

She  was  an  eastern  beauty,  in  the  fullest  smsi^ 

the  term^ 

■ 

"  A  form  of  life  and  light. 
That  seen,  became  a  part  of  sight.*'* 

with  eyes,  large,  sparkling,  and  black,  aa  thoss  of  iht 
gaielle,  which  she  had  patted  among  Iha  homtnd 
her  native  home,  and  a  ihea,  wfaoaa  laughing,  ksfff 
expression  betokened  the  baark  yalanaefnaiuiidviik 


in  bhi  way,  or  at  iMst,  riaking  hia  life  in  ihe  ai\«m|iu\ciqBwA  ^anskm,  vuk>afiM|griMi  bsQaa ;  bar  Ugh^*Q 
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ep,  whea  wm]kiiig,and  her  sylph-like  form,  gave  her 
liBOBt  the  appearance  of  a  ipirit. 

During  her  frequent  ramblea  through  the  city,  she 
id  occaaionally  met  Abaalom,  and  from  seeing  him 
le  loTed  him ;  for  let  me  aaure  thee,  gentle  reader, 
f  tbott  halt  not  already  anticipated  my  remark  in 
line  own  experience,)  'tis  quite  an  easy  thing  to  fall 
I  love  with  a  handsome  person.  The  prince  had 
MD  her  also,  and  was  no  less  enamoured  than  herself. 
m  he  was  not  alone  in  his  admiration.'  The  power 
il  Joab  had  also  been  smitten  with  a  feeling  which 
is  Btem  bosom  had  never  before  acknowledged.  And, 
1  the  precipitance  with  which  he  usually  put  into 
lecution  his  designs,  had  demanded  the  maiden  from 
u  lather,  as  his  wife.  Raphar  was  a  father,  and  he 
»fed  his  daughter  with  all  a  father's  love.  He  wu^t 
Use  a  faithful  subject  and  lover  of  his  king.  He  saw 
hit  by  acceding  to  the  request  of  the  captain  general. 
It  would  secure  a  good^that  is  a  noble  husband  for 
ill  daughter.  But  this  was  not  all.  He  would  thereby 
Hqaire  a  strong  influence  with  the  prime  minister  of 
loisa,  which  influence  he  might  exert  much  to  the 
ilfantage  of  his  own  sovereign.  And  his  determina- 
iMi  was  made.  He  bade  his  daughter  prepare  to 
nesive  her  future  husband.  Raphar  could  not  but 
fmeife,  when  he  named  the  prime  minister,  that  the 
«lor  and  cheerfulness  left  his  daughter's  face.  And 
tksfeslings  of  a  parent  were  excited,  though  they  were 
fMhaps  tinged  slightly  with  anger.  But  he  was  an 
iidalgent  frther,  more  so  than  was  usually  found  in 
ibt  ige.  He  called  his  daughter  to  him,  and,  while 
ki  folded  her  tenderly  in  his  arms,  inquired  if  his 
ckoiee  would  not  make  her  happy.  The  poor  girl 
1M  sntirely  overcome  by  his  kindness,  and  confessed 
Ihit  she  loved  already — ^loved  Absalom,  the  prince 
nftl  of  Judea.  The  ambassador  easily  learned,  afler 
ifowiBteiiogations,that  she  did  not  suppose  her  love 
Mamsd— this  was  before  she  had  met  Absalom,  as 
i^hlsd  in  chapter  II.— indeed  she  was  not  aware  that 
iht  prince  had  seen  or  noticed  her. 

Bsader,  indulge  me  ibr  a  moment.  We  read  histo- 
^  of  the  old  world — and  when,  in  the  lives  of  the 
ittdsnts,  we  find  mention  of  their  loves  ;  ten  to  one 
*i  pass  over  them  with  the  same  indiflerence  that 
H  feel  in  perusing  accounts  of  the  most  common-place 
Bconenccs.  We  never  ask  if,  in  their  marriages, 
ten  were  feelings  concerned—hearts  as  well  as  hands 
tarried.  Indeed,  we  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  ancients 
i  aslotcal,  unfeeling  set  of  beings,  with  no  capabi 
^m  for  those  refined  emotions-tif  love  which  we  are 
«  willing  to  place  among  modern  inventions  or  dis- 
iveries.  Now  /  do  verily  believe  that  Adam  fell  as 
aeply  in  love  with  Eve  at  first  sight,  as  did  ever  hero 
r modem  romance  with  his  mistress  .And  that  this 
»ve  continued  even  after  her  sin.  Was  it  not  after 
leir  unhappy  transgression  that  *'  Adam  ealled  his 
nfo's  name  £ve  f " 

*  Vea,  such  the  love-taught  name,  the  first 
That  ruined  man  to  woman  gave, 
Ev'n  in  hia  outeaet  hour,  when  emit 
By  litr  loud  witehery  with  that  wofat 
And  MriiMl  hoQO  of  lav*— <h#fnr».'' 


We  believe,  moreover,  such  was  his  love  for  her, 
that  without  her  he  could  not  have  been  happy 
in  Eden;  and  that  with  her  he  could  sometimes 
forget  his  baniahmeat,  his  lost  Paradise,  and  be  happy. 
There  was,  in  our  opinion,  just  as  much  real  love  in 
the  old  world,  and  as  much  disappointed  love,  with 
its  too  frequent  results — 

*'A  broken  heart,  and  an  early  grave," — 

as  can  be  found  in  this  refined  age ;  though  the  old 
world  had  not,  and  needed  not,  a  modern  novelist  to 
describe  that  love. 

Now  the  object  of  this  confession  of  faith  is  to  pre- 
pare thy  mind,  gentle  reader,  for  believing  that  jTe- 
hainah  loved  with  all  that  so-much-celebraied  woman's 
luve.  Nof  was  it  from  first  sight  only.  The  above- 
mentioned  interview  wiih  her  father — in  which  he 
aflfectionaiely  warned  her  against  indulging  a  passion 
for  one  so  much  above,  and  so  little  known  to  her,  and 
especially,  for  one  who  did  not  love  her— closed  by 
his  telling  her  that  he  had  promised  her,  and  that  the 
sacrifice  on  her  paal  must  be  made.  All  she  could 
obtain  was  his  consent  to  have  her  marriage  deferred 
some  little  time. 

It  was  on  the  evening  after  the  above  that  she  met 
Absalom,  (vide  chap.  II.,)  and  heard  from  his  own  lipa 
that  he  loved  her.  Though  this  itself  did  not  give 
her  more  pleasure,  than  his  assurance  that  Joab  should 
not  possess  her.  These  things,  however,  she  did  not 
mention  to  her  father.  Nor  did  she  tell  him,  (she 
most  probably  forgot  it,  ladies  have  sometimes  such 
poor  memories,)  that  for  weeks,  she  met  tko  prince 
almost  every  evening  by  moonlight  in  the  myrtle- 
grove. 

As  the  Passover  had  long  since  ended,  and  the 
stranger  Hebrews  were  scattered,  Raphar  would  have 
returned  to  the  city,  but  his  daughter  entreated  him 
earnestly  to  remain.  For  what  reason,  the  reader  must 
judge,  but  the  reason  she  gave  the  ambassador  was, 
that  she  thought  her  healih  would  be  better  in  the 
country  than  in  the  city. 

A  few  weeks  passed,  however,  and  her  father  ex- 
pressed his  disbelief  in  the  fancied  efilicacy  of  the 
conntry  air ;  nay,  he  thought  the  very  contrary  efifect 
had  been  produced.  For,  he  said,  since  coming  there, 
she  had  lost  color  and  cheerfulness,  and  indeed  was 
entirely  changed  from  the  happy  girl  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Tyre.  This  was  all  too  true.  Poor 
Yehainah  would  scarcely  have  been  recognised  by 
the  merry  companions  whom  she  had  left  behind  at 
her  far  home,  and  among  whom  she  had  formerly  been 
the  gayest  of  the  gay.    Her  unfortunate  love  had — 

"  Like  a  worm  i'  the  bud. 
Fed  on  her  damask  cheek  ;" 

and  not  on  her  cheek  only,  it  had  preyed  on  her 
heahh  and  spirits,  till  she  was  now  but  the  shadow 
of  what  she  had  been.  The  life  and  fire  of  her  beau- 
tiful eyes  were  sadly  diminished — the  spirit-like  elas- 
ticity of  her  step  bad  ^axiu&M4.  YIVaX  %^^«^  \A\v«t 
miafortiine  and  luffotuig,  ^wii  %\aiA  f>l\»»Ni  %52taia'«' 
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ledged  ooiuciousDen  that  she  erred  in  allowing  her- 
■elf  to  love  one  whoie  the  could  never  be.  She  never 
repaired  to  an  interview  with  Absalom,  without  re- 
Kdvinff  that  it  should  be  the  last  For  she  could  not 
but  feol  that  there  wai  lomething  wrong  in  thoee 
meetings  which  served  only  as  fuel  to  a  passion  alrea- 
dy too  violent  for  her  peace. 

But  where  was  Absalom  meanwhile  ?  The  prince 
had  endured  severe  conflicts  of  mind.  Crime  was 
new  to  him,  and  though  the  sophistry  of  Ahithophel 
had,  ibr  the  moment,  kept  from  his  view  the  wrong  to 
which  he  was  consenting  in  sanctioning  the  counsel- 
lor's plot ;  yet  in  after  hours*  reflection  would  and  did 
return.  He  saw  that  he  had  suflered  himself  to  be 
led  to  the  verge  of  a  fearful  abyss,  over  which  another 
step  would  plunge  him  irretrievably,  and  he  shrank. 
He  was  not  without  ambition,  though  his  ambition 
had  neither  the  recklessness  of  Joab,  nor  the  crimina- 
lity of  Ahithophel :  and  the  idea  of  rebellion  against  a 
parent  whom  he  loved,  was  one  so  utterly  repugnant 
to  hii  nature  and  religion,  that  he  repented  within  an 
hour  after  he  had  given  his  consent  to  Ahithophel. 
And  he  wonld  certainly  have  retracted  that  consent, 
but— and  his  evil  angel  whispered  him— this  plot  of 
fered  the  only  possible  means  of  obtaining  her  who 
luid  become  a  thousand  times  dearer  to  him  than  life. 
His  good  resolutions  were  staggered  in  a  moment — 
Lose  Yehainah ! — Ho  could  not !— The  thought  was 
Madness  death !  But  how  else  could  he  gain  her  f 
He  called  to  mind  all  the  reasonings  of  the  counsellor, 
and  if  they  did  not  satisfy,  they  assisted  to  stifle  his 
reluctance ;  and,  with  an  anxious,  undecided  mind,  he 
resolved  to  wait  and  see  what  turn  affairs  might  take. 

Lost  Absalom!  He  would  fain  have  returned  to 
virtue,  but  he  could  not.  He  had  taken  the  first  step 
downward,  and  now  his  evil  genius  had  erected  an 
insuperable  barrier  to  his  return. 

Oh !  is  it  not  ever  thus  in  transgression  ?  The  egress 
from  our  Eden  of  innocence  is  easy,  but  when  we 
would  return,  we  too  oflen  find  a  flaming  sword  has 
been  placed  there.'  Our  first  outward  step  sealed  our 
destiny. 

And  with  this  sage  reflection,  (which  most  people 
will  think  had  been  better  omitted,}  closeth  this  long 
chapter. 


CHAPTER   V 


«  And  tfiere  were  sudden  partings,  inch  ss  pren^ 


The  lift  fhmi  out  vtoiing  hemrc»-«nd  eholung  tighi 

emu  Harold. 


Wluehne'er 
If  erermore 


nurni 
reinoi 


■ht  oe  reptAted.    Who  could  ^en 
uld  meet  those  mutual 


eut 


It  was  one  of  those  evenings  which  frequently 
darken  under  an  eastern  sky,  bot  which  no  language 
•an  describe  to  our  ears  of  the  northern  zone,  so  as  to 
five  OS  an  adequate  idea  of  their  beauty.  The  sun 
bad  travelled  all  day  through  a  heaven  whose  ainre 
waa  unspotted  by  a  single  doud.    The  ranset  with  its 


f  lory,  and  the  twilight  with  its  shadows,  had  pasMd 

V  Aixf  Ui0  moon  WIS  up.    HeI\\t^t>wU%\i»«^^<^KMkNa*  thoo  dott  nol^  cuiaH  not  bre.' 


ed  from  the  gilded  pinnacles  of  the  twmple  at  JflfiM> 
lem,  and  glanced  away  over  the  fertile  pbuns  of  Ci> 
naan,  fell  on  the  form  of  a  maiden  ao  beAntifol,  flat 
one  would  almost  have  eipected  the  moonligkt  Ib 
pause  a  moment,  that  it  might  gaie  longer  on  a  duB| 
so  lovely. 

If  angels  ever  envy  us  niortala  any  flung  in  lUi 
dark  world  of  ours,  it  must  be  the  posseMion  of  dMsi 
gentle,  seraph-like  creatnrea,  for  whom — if  iDMOt 
chronicles  tell  truly— heavenly  beings  oooe  felt  eudilj 
paasion.  But  not  long  do  they  envy  us  fliair  poM»> 
sion.  For  those  bright  bat  fragile  beings,  that  sees  m 
unfit  for  the  storms  and  falsehood  here,  are  alwiplhi 
first— 


u 


Every  liugering  tie 
Hut  binds  them  down  to  earth— li 

And  leave,  for  their  bright  home  oo  high. 
This  hollow-hearted  world  for  tvw." 


The  one  who  was  now  abroad  in  the 
was  attended  by  a  dngle  maid-aervanC,  who 
nied  her  to  a  certain  myrtle-grove,  (mantionrf  fai  Ai 
former  part  of  this  history,)  and  there  ifwainad  wlib 
her  mtstreas  went  fbrwaid  into  the  grove.  TIm  i» 
bassador*s  daughter— for  it  waa  ahe — had  not  pneeei* 
ed  many  steps  after  leaving  her  maid,  till  aha  mat  Al^ 
salom. 

*•  Tehainah— dearest  Tehainah!"  aaid  the  priaoi, 
as  he  pressed  the  trembling  girl  to  his  boaom ; "  I  have 
waited  here  for  the  last  watch — ^I  feared  tboa  wouU'st 
not  come." 

Now,  gentle  reader,  do  not  preeume  to  imagine  wa 
shall  tell  thee  all  that  he  said,  and  ahe  answered;  fir 
they  were  lovers,  and  every  body  knows  or  on^to 
know — that  when  lovers  meet,  (especially  afler  having 
been  separated  for  a  whole  day,)  they  do  and  say  a 
great  many  very  silly  things.  We  find  it  convcnieDt 
however,  for  the  hotter  explanation  of  our  story,  Ibtt 
thou  shonld'st  hear  somewhat  of  their  conveiaatioa. 

**  Thou  art  sad,  to-night,"  said  Yehainah«  aa,  wiflia 
face  in  which  was  pictured  all  the  innoc^ce  of  Eve 
before  the  fall,  she  looked  up  into  the  anxious  oouBte* 
nance  of  the  prince. 

"  I  have  reason,**  replied  Absalom ;  *'  f  must  to-night 
bid  thee  farewell  for  a  long,  long  time." 

"  O,  say  not  so !"  said  the  maiden,  clinging  closer  to 
her  lover. 

"  I  would  that  there  were  no  need ;  but  I  mut  bi 
in  Hebron  by  to-roorrow*s  eve.'* 

"  And  how  long  must  it  be  ere  thou  retam  T  tM 
the  now  weeping  girL 

"  Nay,  this  must  not  be — thou  must  not  weep,  Te- 
hainah ;  *tis  sorely  enough  that  I  am  unhappy  mfi^ 
without  making  others  so." 

"  O,  I  am  not— cannot  be  unhappy  with  thee;  M 
must  thou  go  f " 

"  I  must  Yet,  dearest,  I  will  return  as  speadilf « 
possible;  within" — 

^  How  U>ng  f" 

•*  Perhapa,  a  week." 

••A  week!  and  cana*t  lho« Uv«  a  weak finn"*' 

n 
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lainah  !*'  nid  the  prince,  in  a  tone  of  mingled 
id  reproach*  yet  **  more  in  forrow  than  in  an* 
'  doat  thou  diatmat  meT' 
i  was  silence  for  a  few  momenta.    Yehainah 

she  had  wounded  her  lover's  feelings,  but  this 
lew  a  thing  for  her  to  do,  that  she  was  at  a 
It  to  say.    On  the  other  hand,  Absalom  knew 

implied  distrust  waa  undesigned,  so  that  when 
9  again,  he  said— 

t  assured,  dearest,  I  will  return  as  quickly  as 
• 

know  thou  wilt,"  replied  the  maiden,  anxious 
ihow  that  she  had  confidence  in  her  lover,  and 
find  and  feel  herself  ibrgiTen.  "  But  dost  thou 
)  V*  added  she,  willing  to  change  the  tone  of 
ition. 

—no— that  ia— 1  should  aay,  the  king'a  ooun- 
>ble  Ahiihophel ;  I  shall  meet  him  at  Hebron." 
ir  that  stem  man,"  said  she,  not  observing  the 
confusion ;  *'  yet  have  I  seen  him  much  with 
late.  Abnlom*  perbapa  f  am  ailly,  bat  I  think 
lead  thee  to  no  good.'* 

r  7— what  Y— who  uAd  thee  t"  aaid  the  prince, 
then  pausing— '<  Oh,  nothing— I  waa  think- 
t  thou  needeat  not  tear  him— he  ia  my  friend." 
1  glad  of  that ;  but— thou  art  not  listening  to 

w  ?— yes— I  know  I  am.    But— I  waa  think- 

whatr 

y,  whether  I  ought  to  tell  thee*' — 
8  it  concern  thyself  f— certainly  thou  oughteat" 
U,  but  what  if  it  make  thee  sad !" 
kbsalom! — aurely  thou  doat  not  mean"— and 
girl  wept. 

prince  cast  a  searching,  suspicioua  glance 
lim,  and  aaid— 

n  lovast  me,  Yehainah,  and  I  will  tell  thee 
iCh  will  put  my  life  in  thy  handa." 
x>ked  up,  trembling  with  expectation, 
u  lovest  me  as  a  prince,"  continued  he,  in  a 
!0,  **  but  as  a  prince,  1  can  never  possem  thee, 
lebron ;  if  I  return,  1  shall  claim  thee— thou 
come  me  as  Kinq  of  Juvea, 


CHAPTER   VI. 


Of  Lennox,  who  would  wish  to  rale 
"ha  ehsnceung  crowds  thn  cominoB  fbol ! 
la«Vtt£Q  **  benad,  **  the  krad  aeehiha. 
irith  which  ther  shoat  the  Doughw  name? 
nth  like  acehum,  the  ruinr  throat 
uained  for  King  Jame*  tbeir  moming  note, 
mA  Uke  aeclaim  would  Douglas  greet, 
r  he  could  hurl  me  from  my  seat.** 

Lady  tf  the  Lake- 

Datib  was  in  his  palace  halls,  and  hia  noblea 
rat  him.  The  maater  of  oeremoniaa  entered 
r,  and  bowed. 

HMMignr  fiom  Hebron,  ftr  ny  lord,  the  Uqg." 
I  HriMwr  nkl  David,  - l«t  *"'-  -*- " 


« 


u 


The  door  opened,  and,  covered  with  dust  and  sweat, 
a  messenger  stood  in  presence  of  the  monarch. 

*'  Thou  hast  been  in  haste,"  said  the  king,  '<  what 
bringest  thou?" 

"  O,  king !  live  for  ever!" — and  the  mesMnger  bow- 
ed to  the  earth — **  thy  son,  Absalom,  has  been  pro- 
claimed king  in  Hebron !" 

The  monarch  started  from  his  throne  in  unfeigned 
surprise ;  then,  recovering  himself  instantly,  he  ques- 
tioned the  messenger 

*'Dost  thou  know  this?" 
My  lord,  I  heard  the  trumpets." 
Enough !" — the  messenger  retired—*'  send  lor  Ahi- 
thophel !"  added  the  king. 

**  My  k>rd,"  Joab  spoke.  "  the  noble  Ahithophel  ob- 
tained permission  on  yesterday  to  oOer  sacrifice  in  Gi- 
loh;  but,"  added  he,  while  a  bitter  sonle  played  rooad 
his  lips,  for  he  felt  that  the  counsellor  waa  no  longer  a 
rival,  **!  have  certain  inibrmation,  by  a  private  maa- 
aenger,  that  he  is  now  with  the  prince  Absahmi,  in 
HebfOD." 

**  Ah!  I  aee  it  all,"  aaid  the  king.  ««Bntwem«|t 
haate  avvay.  Until  the  army  can  be  collected,  this  ii 
no  place  for  ua.    The  rebels  will  soon  be  here." 

And  the  monarch  descended  lirom  his  ^hrone.  At 
that  moment,  another  messenger  appeared,  and  making 
the  importance  of  his  mission  his  apology,  hurried,  on- 
announced,  belbre  the  king. 

"  O,  king !  live  for  ever  .*— the  men  of  Israel  floek 
by  thousanda  lo  follow  Absalom— Jndah  only  ia  fiudi- 
ful  to  thee !" 

"Tis  well!"— the  messenger  bowed  and  retired. 
** Nobles!  away  to  Mahanaim! — we  meet  there.  In 
the  meantime,  let  messengers  be  sent  (he  spoke  10 
Joab)  to  call  the  army  together.  It  may  meet  on  th« 
plain,  near  the  forest  of  Ephraim." 

And  they  left  the  city— the  monarch  and  hia  train. 
As  they  passed  eut,  Hushai,  the  Archite,  the  aecond 
oounaellor  in  the  kingdom,  overtook  them. 

"  I  know  that  thou  art  faithful,  and  that  thou  would'st 
go  with  me,"  said  the  king,  *'  but  thou  must  return  to 
Jerusalem.  Heoven  will  give  thee  wisdom  to  defeat 
the  counsel  of  AhitbopheL" 

In  the  meantime,  messengers  were  sent  abroad 
through  the  land,  bearing  the  trumpets  which  ahould 
call  the  hosts  of  Judah  to  their  monarch's  side.  Like 
the  bearer  of  Roderick's  fieiy  cross,  did  theae 

"  Heralds  of  battle,  fote,  and  fear,* 
Stretch  onward  in  their  fleet  career;" 

and  before  the  next  day's  even-tide  closed  over  the 
plains  of  Ephraim,  the  king  saw  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  army,  waiting  the 
rise  of  the  morrow's  sun,  to  decide  the  (ate  of  Absa- 
lorn  and  the  kingdom- 
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M:HAPTER    VII. 

fToUey.  *<  Naj,  then,  farewell  I 

IVe  touched  the  higheit  point  c»t'  «U  my  greatneM ; 
And,  from  the  AiU  meridimu  of  mv  riory, 
I  haste  now  to  my  lettini^ :  I  shall  fall, 
like  a  bri^t  exhalation  in  the  eveninr. 
And  no  man  see  me  more.**  King  Henry  FIIL 

TuEN  we  now  tome  days  back,  to  the  reit  of  our 
friends,  and  give  explanation  of  lome  thingi  mention- 
ed in  the  last  chapter. 

Absalom  had,  as  we  have  already  told  the  reader, 
designed  to  wait,  or  at  least  to  be  in  no  haste,  relative 
to  the  contemplated  revolution.  This,  however,  would 
by  no  means  suit  the  counsellor.  Ahiihophel  saw  that 
the  prince's  reluctance  to  the  proposed  scheme  in- 
creased the  longer  its  execution  was  deferred.  He 
saw,  also,  that  his  love  for  Yehainah,  and  the  certainty 
that  she  was  lost  to  him  unless  this  plan  succeededf 
•lone  prevented  hu  withdrawing  altogether  from  the 
plot  This  would  be  fatal  to  the  counsellor,  and,  lest 
the  prince  should  find  some  means  of  possessing  Ye- 
hainah, and  thus  utterly  ruin  his  plans,  he  determined 
to  have  them  executed  without  farther  delay. 

But  he  met  an  almost  insuperable  difficulty  in  the 
unwillingness  of  Absalom  to  an  immediate  perform- 
ance of  his  part.  With  his  utmost  sophistical  skill,  he 
made  use  of  every  argument  which  superhuman  cun- 
ning could  devise,  and  at  last  succeeded.  .  The  deci- 
sion once  made,  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost;  so  they 
made  immediately  all  arrangements  necessary  for  suc- 
cess. Ahithophel  sent  secret  agents  through  the  whole 
land  of  Israel,  vt  ith  insiruciions,  so  that  in  the  very 
hour  when  Absalom  should  be  proclaimed  king,  there 
might  be  raised  an  armyi  The  prince  was  to  repair 
to  Hebron.  The  counsellor  would  request  permission 
to  visit  Giloh,  his  native  city,  under  pretence  of  ofle^ 
ing  sacrifices  ,*  and  from  that  place  he  would  rendez- 
vous to  Hebron,  where  Absalom  was  to  be  immediate- 
ly proclaimed. 

On  the  evening  before  he  led  Jenisalem,  the  prince 
had  an  interview  (vide  Chap.  IV.)  with  her  for  whom 
alone  he  was  now  seeking  a  crown  and  kingdom  at 
the  risk  of  his  life.  And  when  they  parted,  it  was 
with  a  presentiment  in  each,  though  neither  dared 
speak  it,  that  this  meeting  was  their  last. 

The  next  day,  Absalom  went  to  Hebron,  as  had 
been  preconcerted,  where,  towards  evening,  he  was 
joined  by  Ahithophel.  They  raised  the  standard  of 
the  prince — proclaimed  him  king— and  all  Israel  fol- 
lowed them ;  fur  Absalom  was  beloved  by  all,  and 
though  the  people  feared  and  disliked  Ahithophel,  yet 
they  were  glad  that  ho  was  with  them,  for  they  knew 
that  ho  was  wise,  and  they  trusted  in  his  counsel. 

An  army  was  soon  raised,  the  command  of  whicli 
was  given  to  Amasa ;  for  the  counsellor  had  not  erred 
in  supposing  that  this  brave  commander  would  join 
them  as  a  leader.  The  army  marched  immediately 
to  Jerusalem;  and  Absalom  sat  in  the  palace-hail 
which  David  had  so  recently  left  As  he  called 
•lonnd  him  his  counsellors,  it  was  with  no  small  de- 
gne  of  florprise  that  he  saw  Hushair  the  Archite  en- 


professed  particular  attachment  to  David.  Hiahair, 
however,  soon  gave  him  to  andentaiid  bow  well  hi 
had  studied  pohtics,  by  aasaring  him  that  he  alwtyi 
made  it  a  rule  to  side  with  the  alroogeat. 

Counsel  was  called  for.  Ahithophel  spoke,  n 
usual,  first,  and  as  usual,  spoke  wisely.  He  said~ 
that  the  ex-king  was  now  with  few  fbllowcis  coa- 
paratively  alone — taken  by  sorprise— «m1  withosi 
means  of  defence.  And,  as  Israel  had  dedarsd  fiv 
Absalom,  the  man  David  alooe  prevented  his  buf 
universally  acknowledged.  It  was  necessaiy,  thfrs* 
fore,  that  he— David — should  be  aecored  as  speidilj 
as  possible.  And  he  recommended  that  a  few  tlM* 
sand  men  be  despatched  immediately  lo  seiie.hiiy8> 
son ;  this  being  the  most  eflTectual  means  of  prsrcBt* 
ing  a  civil  war,  and  of  seating  Absalom  fiirmlyootki 
throne ;  for,  David  out  of  the  way,  there  were  nooe  to 
dispute  his  right 

This  was  certainly  the  very  best  advice  thit  ooeld 
possibly  have  been  given,  in  view  of  the  propoMd 
end« — Absalom's  quiet  possession  of  the  thnoe.  Bit 
the  young  prince  resolved  secretly  that  it  shooU  Ml 
be  followed.  He  knew  that  Ahithophel  would  gin 
private  instructions  to  these  who  ahoold  be  ssot  to 
secure  the  ex  king's  persoBr— when  theyhMlsiiai 
him,  to  put  him  to  death.  And  though  he  had  febslU 
against  his  father,  and  was  now  trying  to  lob  him  d 
his  crown,  he  would  not — oould  not  coasent  to  hii 
murder.  Concealing,  however,  his  dislike  to  te 
counsel,  he  feigned  approval,  and  called  on  the  oikv 
counsellors  to  speak. 

Hushair  spoke.    He  said— that    considering  Ihi 
well  known  uisdom  of  the  noble  Ahithophel,  itnigkl 
appear  presumptuous  in  him  to  difibr  from  him,  botr- 
from  his  sincere  attachment  to  the  3roung  mooarclii 
and  his  anxious  desire  to  see  him  immediately  aod 
firmly  seated  on  that  throne  which  would  derive  id* 
ditioiul  lustre  from  such  a  possesaorr— he  must  ttj, 
he  could  not  but  think  advice  might  be  ofiered,  which 
would,  at  that  time,  be  more  suitable,  as  well  is  bo* 
practicable.     He   proceeded   to    enlarge    apon  thi 
known  bravery  of  David  and  his  present  adhereotoi 
stating  that  it  was  more  than  probable  they  were,  cit 
this  liroe,  in  some  strong  hold,  whence  it  would  bi 
iroposaible  to  dislodge  them  with  the  present  ondii' 
ciplined  troops  which  had  been  collected.    Deleit 
now,  he  said,  would  be  utter  ruin.    Haste  was  pro* 
verbially  productive  of  more  harm  than  good.    H0 
was  therefore  of  opinion  that  it  were  better  to  waits 
little,  till  their  army  should  be  augmented  by  ik* 
thousands  who  were  hourly  flocking  to  hisstandiid; 
and  by  whom,  he  said,  it  would  soon  be  ineretisd  to 
such  numbers,  that,  if  necessary,  they  might  actosllfi 
in  the  absence  of  weapons,  take  ropes,  end  draw  iato 
the  sea  any  town  or  citadel  wherein  David  might  0O' 
deavor  to  secure  himself. 

This  advice,  so  plausible,  was  well  received  hf  th* 
rest  of  the  council,  who  preferred  it  to  thatof  Ahiths* 
phel  for  more  reasons  than  one.  The  fret  wai.  thif 
had  all  been  jealous  of  Ahithophel*s  power  of  io^ 
ence  under  the  old  king,  and  they  determined  lovnS^ 
their  efiS>rta,  and  prevent,  if  poMibio;  his  exsreirtf 


ier  ib0  prafeiice-ehambor,  foi  thii  miik  bid  i\Nia><)%\>3a!a  wgba  under  the  new  Bwowoh.    Tfuj  kntVi  < 
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I,  that  Absalom  would  be  governed  by  the 
,  and  they  were  secure  in  any  case.  For 
heir  counsel  be  followed,  and  prove  success- 
>uld  not  fail  to  give  them  that  influence  wiih 
I  which  Ahithophel  would,  necessarily,  lose. 
>ther  hand,  should  their  counsel  prove  unfbr- 
and  Absalom  lose  his  usurped  throne,  they 
turn  to  David  with  the  credit  of  having  given 
ce  whereby  the  usurper  had  been  defeated, 
iders  will  learn  by  the  above,  doubtless  to 
tire  salisfaciion,  that  the  pembers  of  ancient 

were  not  a  whit  behind  the  moderns,  in  their 
y  for  wearing  coals  with  two  sides  to  them.) 
li's  counsel  was,  of  course,  preferred  by  Ab- 
s  it  secured  his  father's  life  for  the  present, 
jxpressed  his  determination  to  receive  it  be- 
:  of  Ahithophel.  The  first  counsellor  was 
He  saw  clearly  that  delay,  in  the  present 
as  certain  destruction  to  all  hope  of  success, 
ttempled  to  explain  his  views.  But  his  ex- 
IS  were   disregarded;  and   when,  upon   his 

unguardedly  some  disrespectful  expressions, 
dismissed  him  from  his  presence,  he  left  the 
hamberwith  the  fullest  conviction  thatforty- 
irs  would  reseat  David  on  the  throne  which 
ad  usurped. 

follow  the  disappointed  man,  for  a  few  mo- 
He  went  to  his  home.  None,  but  the 
arckangel,  when  he  saw  the  walls  of  heaven 
1  eternally  out,  ever  felt  as  did  then  the 
r.     In  his  ambition,  ho  had  towered  to  hea- 

his  disappointment  was  proportioned  to  his 
e  lofty  destiny  which  had  seemed  to  await 
e  him,  was  changed  in  a  moment,  and  O, 
iged ! 

isappointmcnts  of  love  bear  no  comparison 
e  of  ambition.  Indeed,  they  are  not  of  the 
d.  Love  is  a  refined — almost  an  effeminate 
which  enters  but  seldom  the  breasts  of  those 
e  thrones  and  crowns  their  play  things.  Dis- 
love  carries  in  its  very  bittemesi,  a  gentle- 
!h  not  unfrequently  forgives  the  author  of  its 
Disappointed  ambition  would,  like  the  arch- 
od,  if  possible,  an  eternity  in  revenge, 
phel  knew  that  his  revenge  was  sure.  Ab- 
aid  be  defeated.  But  that  would  not  re- 
im  the  promise  of  that  kingly  power  which 
»at  an  hour  since,  almoet  within  his  grasp. 
ie  present  gave  no  enjoyment,  the  future  no 
)  what  end  did  he  now  live?  He  would 
nger.  He  let  his  house  Ai  order ;  and,  in 
hour  wherein  he  had  hoped  to  wield  the 
fadaa's  sceptre,  his  own  hands  prepared  for 
Im  ignominious  grave  of  a  saicide.  And 
th  the  history  of  the  ambiiloos  Coanaellor. 


CHAPTER     VIII. 


WHICH  CONTAINETH  A  VERY  MOUJtNFaL  OATASTROPHS. 

"  O  griKf  above  alj  others  !-~when  sad  fkte 
Th  8  leavfs  the  youni?  heart  lone  and  desolate 
In  the  '»ide  world,  without  that  only  tie 
ror  which  it  loved  to  live,  or  feared  to  die." 

Lalla  Rookh. 


A  FEW  days  passed  away,  and  the  morrow  came  ; 
that  morrow  which,  as  we  have  said,  was  to  decide 
the  fate  of  Absalom  and  the  kingdom. 

The  rebel  troops,  under  command  of  Absalom  hira- 
Hclf.  hud  marched  to  the  forest  of  Ephraim.  David 
had,  tho  ni;iht  before,  withdrawn  his  forces  from  the 
plain  into  the  city  of  Mahanaim.  But  when,  in  the 
moriiing.  he  isaw  the  rebel  host  encamped  near  the 
forest,  he  drew  out  his  array  in  three  divisions,  and 
under  three  commanders.  Before  he  sent  them  to  the 
battle-field,  however,  he  gave  them  strict  charge,  (as 
they  would  not  consent  that  he  should  accompany 
them.)  that,  if  possible,  Absalom  should  be  taken  alive  , 
and  be  treated  kindly. 

The  armies  approached  each  other, — that  of  the 
rebels  most  numerous,  that  of  the  king  best  disci* 
plined — and  the  battle  was  joined.  The  issue  could 
not  long  remain  doubtful.  Discipline  prevailed  over 
numbers,  and  the  rebels  were  beaten  with  immense 
slaughter. 

It  was  not  till  he  saw  that,  for  the  present,  all  was 
irretrievably  lost,  that  Absalom  would  follow  his-fly- 
ing  troops.  And  then  it  was  with  many  a  backwanl 
look,  that  he  fled  from  his  victorious  enemies.  And 
once,  as  lie  turned  to  look  at  those  behind  him,  his 
unguided  mule  passed  under  an  oak  whose  thick 
boughs  extended  so  low  as  to  entangle  the  person  of 
the  prince.  A  violent  efl&rt  to  disengage  himself  only 
entangled  him  the  more,  and,  as  the  frightened  mule 
fled  from  under  him,  he  was  left  suspended  between 
earth  and  heaven. 

Many  soldiers  passed  him,  but  they  remembered 
the  injunctions  of  David,  and,  satisfied  that  he  could 
not  extricate  himself,  left  him  uninjured.     At  length 
Absalom  saw  one  approaching,  whom  he  recognized 
but  too  well,  and  from  whom  he  knew  what  to  ex- 
pect.   Joab  came  nearer,  and  a  fiendish  smile  of  mor- 
tal hatred  glimmered  over  his  dark  features,  as  he  saw 
bis  enemy  at  last  within  his  power.     In  that  look  the 
prince  read  his  own  fate,  but  he  was  too  proud  to  ask 
that  mercy  which  he  could  not  expect  from  his  dead- 
liest foe.     He  turned  away  his  face,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment, with  a  muttered  curse,  Joab  threw  three  darta 
in  rapid  successioiiy  with  f  force  and  precision  which 
drove  them  throogli  tlM  Tery  heart  of  Absalom.    Tho 
ill-fated  young  prince  uttered  no  word,  but  a  smo- 
thered groan  escaped  him,  and  had  any  one  i>eeii 
near  hia  lips,  he  would  have  heard  a  name  whispered, 
the  name  of  one  whom  Absalom  loved  more  thaa 
life,  and  whom  he  coold  not  ibrget-^ven  in  death. 
The  hands  relazed  their  coBTnlsad  cias^  oiok  i&sa 
bnuichM  of  the  Vn» — ^  '^ibXaV^ocd^Vxim^')  ixuG^^dcift 
bodf— and  a  bAUi  ctwiaL  %&  iSw^  ^«^v3ki,  "duvo^ 
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nuBguided  and  wrong,  was  noble  as  ever  beat  in  hu- 
man  form.     A  corpse  hung  in  the  oak. 


It  wap  noontide.  The  king  sat  at  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  city- wall,  awaiting  anxiously  news  from  the 
battle.  A  watchman  stood  on  the  wall,  8ik1  as  he 
looked,  he  saw  a  messenger  coming  across  the  plain 
toward  the  city; — and  so  he  told  the  king.  The  mes- 
senger  approached  swiftly,  and  stood  before  the  mo« 
narch. 

**  Speak,"  said  David. 

*'  Glad  tidings,  my  lord,  the  rebels  are  defeated, — *' 

"  And  the  young  man,  Absalom,"  interrupted  the 
king  anxiously,  "  is  he  safe  ?*' 

*'  May  all.  the  enemies  of  my  lord  the  king  be  as 
that  youug  man  is,"  said  the  messenger. 

The  king  rose  from  his  seat,  and  as  he  walked  to- 
wards  his  palace,  he  said,  "O  my  son,  Absalom! 
would  God  I  had  died  for  thee !  O  Absalom !  my  son ! 

my  son !" 

****** 

But  there  was  one  to  whom  the  death  of  Absalom 
waa  a  heavier  stroke  than  to  the  king. 

It  would  be  strange,  if  it  were  not  so  common, 
that,  in  a  world  where  are  so  many  dark  passkms, 
there  should  exist  a  tie  like  that  love  which  will  bind 
two  persons— strangers — more  closely  to  each  other, 
than  nature  can  bind  the  nearest  relatives. 

If  David,  in  his  regret  fur  the  son,  could  forgive 
and  lament  the  guilty  though  misguided  Absalom, 
what  must  be  Yebaiaah's  thoughts  and  feelings,  at 
tho  loss  of  one  in  whom  centered  her  all  of  happin 


her^,  and  vinthout  whom,  even  the  hertaflcr  whiek 
her  religion  recognized  could  give  no  pnouae  of 
bliss. 

When  the  prince  left  her,  and  left  with  her  tks 
secret  of  the  proposed  revolution,  he  little  thought 
what  a  tissue  of  hopes  and  fears  he  had  woven  nmad 
her  heart  Raphar  heard  of  the  rebellion,  but  m 
short  a  time  elapsed  between  its  commenceffleat  sad 
close,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  action  oa 
his  part  He  had  waited  the  issue  with,  it  most  be 
confessed,  wishes  for  Absalom's  success,  of  which  ia* 
deed  ho  had  no  doubt  when  he  saw  the  univcisd 
movement  in  his  favor.  And  the  news  of  the  defttt 
and  death  of  the  prince  came  very  unexpectedly. 

It  was  on  the  evening  after  the  battle,  that  the  »• 
bawiador  was  sitiing  in  the  court  in  the  centre  of  kv 
tents.  His  daughter  was  beside  liim.  A  raeoiBl  M- 
tcrcd.  "  My  lord,"  said  he,  **  the  meaoeDger  whoiai 
sent  to  Mahanaim  has  returned." 

"Send  him  here,"  said  Raphar.    The 
stood  before  him. 

"  What  is  the  news  f" 

"  The  rebels  are  defeated,  my  lord,  and  the 
prince  Absalom  ia  slain." 

The  shriek  that  burst  from  the  lipa  of 
reminded  the  ambassador  of  what  he  had  at  that  i 
ment  forgotten,  that  his  daughter  was  pr 
the  mischief  was  done.  A  few  weeks  of  fever  i 
delirium  followed,  and  then  the  victim  of  a  fankia 
heart  sank  into  that  grave,  which  was  to  her  tmlf  • 
resting  place.  For  to  her,  happiness  of  earth  had 
been  "  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  foond  wamiDf-* 


THE      MOTHER'S      LULLABY. 


BY       MISS       C.       n.      WATERMAN. 


Sleep,  baby  love,  sleep—there  are  angels  above 
That  watch  o'er  thy  slumbers,  my  owd  little  dove; 
And  I  know  by  the  smiles  that  steal  over  tliy  brow. 
Thy  dreams  are  of  heaven  and  happiness  now. 

Thus  cradled  before  me,  my  innocent  child. 
With  thy  cheeks'  peachy  blossoms,  thy  heart  undefil'd, 
With  the  rays  of  glad  sunlight  beneath  thy  shut  eyes, 
Oh !  how  can  they  spare  thee  from  yonder  blue  skies. 

They  sent  thee,  my  darling,  to  this  world  of  ours, 
With  the  soft  gales  of  summer  and  perfume  of  flowers, 
They  gave  to  thy  mother  thine  angel-like  form, 
As  a  rainbow  of  promise  in  life's  dreary  storm. 

Smile  oD  in  thy  slumbers  my  lovely  end  (air» 
A  Biother'a  warm  kisa  parts  thy  golden  haed  hair ; 
^*^A  mother's  fond  eyes  o'er  ihioa  innoceiU  sleep 
JS^  oiiireMwI  vjgtti  of  mtcbfalnfti  to<ip> 


Sleep,  baby  love,  sleep,  and  when  yeara  shall  go  bf » 
Mine  own  silver'd  head  on  that  pillow  may  lie. 
And  those  fingers  shall  part   the  white  locks  on  i0!f 

brow. 
That  cling  to  mine  own  in  their  helpleameei  now. 

The  ripe  fruit  shall  fall  when  the  harvest  ia  neVt 
And  the  green  leaf  must  perish  when  yeUew  ^ 

sear. 
But  thou,  my  yoaug  blossom,  wilt  flourish  and  gft^ 
When  the  storms  of  life's  winter  the  tree  hiih  hi' 

low. 


Sleep,  baby  love,  ideep— may  that 

beam, 
Still  light  with  its  halo  thfaie  aqgel-himight  diita» 
Still  holy  and  calm  be  thy  almnben  of  evMW 
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How  many  ages  hence 
Shall  this,  our  lofty  scene,  be  acted  over 
In  states  unborn,  and  accents  yi-t  unsune. 

Skaktpeare, 


It  ii  Ksrcely  worth  while  now  to  state  why,  tihcn, 
or  where,  I  became  stage  struck ;  whether  I  woo  en- 
iBOured  of  some  theatric  goddess,  atid  sought  the  ha- 
liiiiutioii  of  the  drama  as  an  iiiiroductiou,and  practised 
the  puiBuit  in  hopes  of  becoming  a  wortliy  compeer 
of  mjr  inamorata — whether  I  was  loo  lazy  to  work  at 
ths  business  or  profcsaion  to  which  I  was  devoted  by 
IBtenal  superintendence — whether  I  was  conceited 
iMogh  to  believe  that  the  tragedy  actors  of  the  day 
VMemere  nnfing  humbugs,  and  that  1  alone  poRscsa- 
•d  Ike  power  of  delineating  the  Gooceptions  of  the 
fanatist — is  not  worth  inquiring,  i  did  become 
rtife-stmck — tbespian-bitten — and  1  resolved  to  cast 
■r  all  opoo  the  atake,  and  stand  the  hazard  of  the 

Mm  Dobkina  was  "  a  type-sticker/*  as  the  scienti- 
fic amngers  of  the  metallic  literals  are  vulgarly  de- 
MDUoated.  It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  out  of  every 
Iflaea  of  tbespiana,  eleven  of  the  number  have  dropped 
Iks  OQBpQsing  stick  ibr  the  truncheon,  or  escaped  from 
Iks  porlieos  of  the  surgery,  or  the  clutches  of  the  law, 
bat  the  aomberi  of  the  former  class  predominate  both 
ipon  tbe  American  and  the  European  stage.  Juhii 
IMtkiu,  a  compositor,  though  the  could  play  Kolla — 
^  knew  the  words,  for  he  had  spouted  the  whole  play 
>f  Piarro  twice  through,  without  missing  a  line,  be- 
^  to  enlightened  and  critical  audience,  consisting 
of  fi»t)r  devils,  two  errand  boys,  and  a  proofreader, 
^embodied  within  themselves  the  pil,  box,  and 
i^Uery  people,  the  Peruvian  army,  and  the  soldiers  of 
Ihe  Spsaish  camp— the  youngest  devil  personated  Co* 
^*  child,  and  the  proof-reader  was  allowed  the  high 
^*Mr  of  thumping  the  press  tympan,  in  imitation  of 
'llano's  drum  ;  all  the  speaking  parts  were  doubled 
^Dobkins,  whoielt  that  he  had  the  undying  spark 
Within  his  breast,  and  he  resolved  to  gel  up  Sheridan's 
^  of  Pizarro,  oo  the  twelve  feet  cquaro  Bt:ige  o: 
^  Panharmonioon  Inatilution,  for  the  purpose  of  iot- 
^  tie  world  see  that  there  were  other  persons  capa- 
(ne  of  playing  Rolla  besides  the  lucky  but  talciitlesd 
'''^ividuals  at  the  head  of  the  dramatic  dynasty. 

Dobkina  offered  me  the  port  of  the  Spanish  con- 
V^^tmr, "  ibr  a  consideration."  I  accepted  the  ofibr, 
^  prepared  accordingly.  Let  ua  auppoee  the  re- 
''Hiwb  over,  the  dresses  prepared,  the  two  scenes  let 
'(hm.  the  three  lampa  lighted,  the  Ibur  fiddlers,  who 
Hre  aot  mty  drunk,  all  io  a  low,  tbe  five  prompters, 
i^ch  wilh  a  book  of  a  diflewal  edition,  dispeiaed 
^ol  ih»  viiwp,  and  «T«ry  thing  alee  ai  ■ous  and 
^%«M,  iMdy  te  tha  MKfid  linkliag  of  the  warning 
NL    A  ilight  4iHMhino»  bgitswM  JkMm  — i  a 


refractory  chicHain,  somewhat  relieved  the  horrific  si- 
knco.  The  cause  of  the  brief  disturbance  was  sim- 
ple, but  sufljcieot. 

The  difference,  and  it  is  a  wide  one,  between  the 
amateur  theatre  and  the  public  estabiiahment  is,  that 
tho  o'Mors  at  the  latter  are  supposed  to  be  poid,  and, 
tliat  fonie  of  them  do  occasionally  get  a  living  salary, 
but  the  gentlemen  forming  the  association  invariably 
pay  the  manager  for  the  privilege  of  exhibiting  them- 
selves to  tbe  sneering  countenances  of  their  acquain- 
tances. The  members  of  the  Panharmonioon,  or  Pan- 
denoniura,  as  Dobkins'  devil  insisted  upon  calling  it, 
found  their  own  stage  apparel,  and  paid  proportionate- 
ly to  tho  valuo  of  their  respective  parts.  This  ex- 
planation is  necessary  to  enable  the  reader  to  imder- 
stand  the  following  speech,  which  an  indignant  ama- 
teur was  uttering  just  before  the  rising  of  the  curtain. 
**  Here's  a  shame!  that  fellow,  there — a  shilling  Spa- 
nish foldior,  v\ho  does  not  open  his  mouth,  has  a  bet- 
ter dross  than  I  have,  a  seventy-five  cent  nobleman 
with  two  lines  and  three  wurdtf."  Tho  indignant 
three  quirters  was  pacified  by  the  loan  of  a  large 
sword,  tu  which  he  allowed  himself  to  be  tied. 

A  co3tumer  in  tho  neighborhood  provided  us  with 
drtMcs  at  so  much  per  head — according  to  the  stand- 
ard of  llie  character  represented  and  the  nature  of  the 
dress  required.  Dobkins,  like  all  genii,  independent 
and  peculiar,  revived  to  provide  his  own,  and  never 
shall  I  forget  his  appearnnoc  when  he  sallied  from  the 
den  called  the  dressing  room,  and  strutted,  big  with 
anticipatory  triumph,  across  the  limiied  area  of  exhibi- 
tion. Ho  had  procured  a  variety  of  bod  fumiturf 
ornaments,  such  as  the  old  fashioned,  round,  brass 
emboKS'id  covers  that  u^rd  to  hang  over  the  bed  post 
screws,  with  a  qnaiuity  of  bright  tops  of  handles  to 
bureau  dro'Acni,  and  about  a  dozen  of  large  steel 
buttons.  These  elegancies  were  sewed  upon  an  old 
vest,  and  when  buttoned  behind,  were  meant  to  re- 
present a  bretisUplate  of  studded  armor.  A  short, 
scant  shirt,  edged  with  red  tajie,  scarcely  reached  hia 
knees,  and  hia  legs  were  clad  in  a  pair  of  stockings 
dyed  in  rmita'.ion  of  flesh  color,  but  spoiled  in  the 
dying,  inasmuch  as  they  looked  like  two  long  sticka 
of  Castile  soap,  and  gave  the  audience  an  idea  that  he 
was  sick  with  the  measles.  His  sandals  were  made 
out  of  a  pair  of  Wellington  boola  cut  into  slices.  Hio 
head  dress  consisted  of  various  feathers  in  various  ^ 
poaitions,  and  a  large  tin  candle  refiector,  borrowed 
firan  an  oyster  cellar,  hwig  lonnd  hia  neck  as  a  qrmbo 
of  the  MB,  the  ofaficl  oC  \tk«  V%vmngDtf  ^«raii^\>  ^^n^ 
Dobkins  ihougbt  l\uk\  Yv«  ^^rw  "WfiX 
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cally  attired,  and,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  walked  as 
stiff  08  if  he  had  swallowed  a  yard  and  a  half  of  rail 
road. 

The  play  commenced.  Every  person  who  has  wit 
nessed  a  performance  at  a  dramatic  institution,  must 
be  awaro  that  it  is  impossible  to  heighten  the  carica- 
ture, by  exaggerating  the  mishaps  aDd  malapropismm 
of  the  parvcnucs.  Dubkins  encountered  the  usual 
difficulty  of  meeting  with  actors  who  wished  for  the 
principal  pari ; — a  difficulty  felt  by  managers  of  pub- 
lic theatres,  ond  well  exemplified  in  a  remark  made 
by  the  veteran  Dowtoti,  who  declared  that  when  he 
wont  to  open  his  theatre  with  a  new  conspany,  that 
ho  was  unable  to  cast  the  parts  in  the  comedy  of  the 
Honey  Mwm,  for  though  he  had  engap^ed  eighteen 
tolerable  acti>r8,  yet  they  were  divided  into  eleven 
real  dukes  and  seven  mock  dukes.  Amateur  ludics  are 
difficulties  hard  to  surmount ;  Dobkins  had  persuaded 
his  "  ladyc-love"  to  undertake  the  gentle  Cora,  and  he 
had  borrowed  an  old  creature,  who  sometimes  "did  the 
tragedy"  for  the  young  men  for  the  sum  of  two  dollars 
a  night,  and  the  price  of  a  little  refreshment,  which 
generally  amounted  to  two  dollars  more.  The  igno- 
ranee  and  mawkish  vulgarity  of  this  old  harridan  was 
in  itself  sufficient  to  spoil  the  performance — she  knew 
nothing  of  the  text,  and  always  spoke  in  the  wrong 
places,  and  to  the  wrong  persons,  addressing  Alonzo 
as  Muster  Pizarro,  and  more  than  once  she  called 
Rolla,  •*  my  lord." 

I  am  not  going  to  give  an  account  of  my  trepidation, 
for  I  did  not  indulge  in  the  article.  I  am  not  going 
to  give  a  detail  of  the  night's  triumphs,  for  it  was  a 
signal  failure  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Miss  For- 
tune herself,  and  1  am  well  aware  of  the  lady's  power, 
could  not  have  congregated  so  many  unlucky  elves,  nor 
have  invented  more  unfortunate  events.  We  were 
getting  decently  through  the  first  seene  of  the  play, 
noticing,  by  the  way,  that  Klvira  had  imbibed  all  her 
whack  of  refreshment,  aa  she  termed  it,  when  the  per- 
■onator  of  Orozembo's  attendant,  a  part  of  three  lines, 
refused  to  leave  the  stage  at  the  end  of  his  scene. 
There  he  remained,  long  after  the  time  of  his  intend- 
ed exit,  and  putting  as  all  in  confusion  by  his  pre- 
sence ;  the  manager  called  to  him  from  the  wing  to 
quit  the  stage — but  all  in  vain  ;  I  walked  up  to  him, 
and  desired  him  to  go  off.  '*  I  shan't,"  said  he.  *'  i 
paid  half  a  dollar  for  the  part,  and  a  dollar  for  the  use 
of  my  dress,  and  I  shan't  go  away  till  I've  had  my 
money's  worth  in  a  good  look  at  the  audience."  Dis- 
gusted at  his  foolery,  I  pushed  him  off  the  stage,  but 
he  came  back  again,  squaring  at  roe — at  me,  the  Spa- 
nish chiefbiin — and  though  I  stood  there  before  the 
people  in  a  block-tin  jacket,  which  looked  as  much  like 
armor  as  block-tin  could  bo  made  to  look,  with  a  pair 
of  copper  breeches,  and  an  iron  pot  on  my  head  for  a 
helmet — to  say  nothing  of  my  Spanish  broadsword, 
and  my  shield — ^yet,  did  this  infernal  botcher  fellow, 
lor  such  he  was,  come  up  to  me,  and  beatowing  a 
*£ircible  punch  on  my  pioboacia,  **  tapped  my  claret," 
■i  the  priie  fighters  aay,  and  sent  mo,  with  a  bloody 
BONb  off  the  stage,  just  as  I  was  going  to  plant  **  the 
Bfmnkb  baoBor,  batbed  in  blood,  above  th«  walls  of 
vmqffinfaed  Qoitow 


ft 


There  is  a  story  told  of  Garrick,  who,  when  fcnn- 
ing  part  of  the  audience  at  a  private  represeatitioD 
of  a  piny  by  a  party  of  amateurs,  observed,  in  the 
course  of  the  performance,  "  Very  fair,"  "  pretty  good," 
and  other  faint  praise  damnings,  till  a  oonotry  sdor, 
who  had  been  retained  by  the  amateurs  fiw  his  eips> 
rience  in  the  details  of  the  stage,  appeared  oa  thi 
boards  fur  the  purpose  of  delivering  a  roesssge.   Di- 
rectly Roscius  clapped  eyes  upon  him,  he  observed, 
"  Ah,  ha  !  they've  got  an  actor  among  them  f   Gar 
rick  could  not  have  made  this  observation  while  litliaf 
in  the  auditory  of  the  Pandemoniam,  although  Snagi, 
the  proprietor  of  the  building,  was  an  old  profieient, 
and  volunteered  to  get  up  the  piece,  and  play  iIm 
High  Priest,  doing  the  original  Hymn  to  the  Sob. 
To  the  uninitiated,  it  is  necessary  lo  stale  that  soodrf 
priests  in  white  sheets  and  bed  gowns,  and  a  varietjof 
virgins  in  all  manner  of  white  muslin,  are  mustered  ia 
the  Peruvian  temple,  and  that  afler  sundry  cerenoeiei, 
the  high  priest  commences  a  grand  invocatioo  to  the 
sun,  and  that  the  respectable  virgins  and  their  veoersbb 
coadjutors,  chorus  the  words  of  the  senior  shaveUaf 
in  a  very  forte  strain.    In  the  middle  of  the  cfaant, 
the  holy  fire  is  supposed  to  descend  upon  the  ahti, 
in  proof  that  the  oblation  is  accepted.    Smsgs  hid    ' 
employed  an  overgrown  lump  of  a  boy,  named  Joe,  to 
fix  the  altar  with  its  pan  of  alcohid  for  the  receptioa 
of  the  fire  fronn  above,  for  the  descent  of  which,  a 
piece  of  slanting  wire  was  strained  from  the  JUet,  sa 
the  tops  of  the  wings  or  side  scenes  are  called.    Ad 
iron  ring,  bound  round  with  tow  or  fiaz,  well  soakssl 
in  turpentine  or  spirits  of  wine,  was  ready  at  the  u»^ 
of  the  wire,  and  at  the  given  cue  or  signal, 
dropped  down  the  wire  into  the  pan  of  alcohol  a; 
the  altar.  Joe  had  met  with  a  proselyte,  in  the  shs^ 
of  a  young  aspirant  af\er  theatrical  glory  in  a 
way,  and  while  drinking  his  victim's  gin  and 
had   forgotten   the  firing  of  the   Peruvian  teopk'* 
Smags  found  this  out  just  as  he  began  the  hyn.^ 
which  ran,  with  interpolations,  something  in  this  wm.  Z 
supposing  Joe  in  the  flies  above,  endeavoring  to  r^ 
deem  lost  time,  and  the  singer  on  the  atage  imerf^* 
lating  in  italics,  during  the  symphony  between  tAc 
lines: 

"  Oh !  Power  Supreme!  (Joe,  eoak  your  tow,)  in  mer^ 
smile— 
/  could  kiU  the  lazy  tcoundreL 
"  With  favor  on  thy  servants'  toil. 

Not  a  tingle  thing  done  aU  day, 
"  Our  hearts  from  guileful  passions  free — " 
Fm  choking  with  rage — shouldnU  wonder  tf  Idid»^ 

burst. 
**  Which  here  we  render  unto  theo." 

/  won*t  give  him  houeeroom^  the  tnBain. 
Here  a  few  bars  of  music  take  place,  and  the  chane* 
ters  kneel,  when  the  fire  is  supposed  to  deseeod  fiw 
the  heavens,  and  remain  upon  the  altar,  and  tbepriwH 
virgins,  soldiars,  and  courtiers,  barst  into  a  grand  «» 
nimous  ehoriis,  oommeneing'— ><*  Give  pram,*'dke^te 
Smags  kept  on  chattering—^*  Now,  sir,  set  yoiir  Mw 
CD  fira,  and  sbove  it  down  the  wire.    Why,  yo«  km 
Qshooked  it— oh,  yon  preciew  Tegaboiid,  llMrs*n  te 
\  «k  ttxa  linai  \m?i«&^    T%Ae|MQho^f  eipiied.  dT 
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B  choruf,  which  the  High  Priest  wai  compelled 
ind  started  suddenly  out  half  a  bar  behind  the 
(claimed — '*Give  praise!   give  praise!  give 

Joe  was  unable  to  fir  the  wire  for  the  tow- 
ing to  descend,  and  knowing  that  the  altar 
blaze,  thought  that  he  could  throw  the  ig< 
mp  of  tow  that  should  have  descended  the 
to  the  pan  of  alcohol  on  the  altar's  top.  •  He 
mJ  it — but  it  fell  close  to  the  transparent  pic 
the  sun  that  backed  the  altar  piece,  which 
nted  on  oiled  silk,  and  the  burning  tow  soon 
licated  the  flames  to  ft  neighbor  of  such  sus- 
materials.  All  the  performers  were  busily 
1  in  trying  the  lo  triumpharu  of  the  service, 
mags  shrieked  out— *«  The  sun  ts  on  fire— put 
-thf  damned  gcoundrtl  hae  $et  fire  to  the  tun  /" 
jenly  returning  to  the  chant,  exclaimed— 
ictory  sits  on  Rolla's  brow." 
3  bran  new  tun,  too — toett  donet  BUI ! — put  it 
your  hat  I 

es  to  crush  and  overthrow." 
actors  dragged  down  the  blazing  sqn,  and 
1  it  under  their  feet^the  audience  roared — 
ins  were  unable  to  sing,  and  the  priests  were 
ilsions  of  laughter — Rolla  and  the  King,  and 
d  Alonzo  hugged  each  other  in  the  corners,  as 
le  for  concealing  their  cachinations — and  the 
irminated  '*  in  dire  and  strange  confusion." 
-numeraries,  as  the  representatives  of  dramatic 
rmies  of  six,  grand  processions  of  twelve,  dumb 
and  other  servants  are  termed,  were  luxuries 
our  reach.  The  memberaof  a  singing  school 
I  ibr  the  priests  and  virgins,  but  we  found  it 
)lo  to  raise  an  army  for  Rolla  to  address,  be- 
e  fellow  who  was  the  lamp  lighter  of  the  es- 
lent.  He  was  a  knock-kneed,  souplooking, 
ullet-hcailed  riifllan,  Mnclling  as  btroiigly  ol 
newly  arrived  whaler;  but  he  was  our  all — 
individual  whom  we  oould  persuade  to  dresn 
lort  Peruvian  shirt,  and  stand  up  fur  the  army. 
r  course,  was  compelled  to  be  singular  in  his 
and  say,  "  My  breve  associate,  partner  of  my 
itead  of  indulging  in  the  usual  plural.  Bill, 
I  afterwards  of  material  service  in  extinguish- 
lun,  was  of  little  avail  in  the  army  line.  He 
not  to  Rolla*s  impassioned  eloquence — but 
eye  fixed  en  an  expiring  lamp  that  was  sus- 
under  the  hanging  platform  supposed  to  be  the 
the  Pandemonium.  Just  as  Rolla  arrived  at  the 
ultimate  phrase  in  his  peroration,  "  Tell  your 
I  this — and  tell  them  too" — the  army  exclaim- 
»t  if 'taint  a  going  out,"  and  striding  over  the 
a,  passed  the  three  seals  of  the  pit,  and  turn- 
id  the  burner  of  the  lamp  in  question,  wiped 
bands  upon  the  front  of  his  scant  shirt,  and 
"ssumed  his  place  upon  the  stage — much  to 
derroent  of  Mr.  John  Di»bkins,  and  more  to  the 
fnt  of  his  unfeeling  friends, 
s  heard  a  story  of  an  actor  who  was  to  have 
•d  the  ghost  in  Hamlet,  end  neglected  to  a|^ 
the  theatre  in  doe  0Hie  upon  the  appointed 
.   Aaolher  ador,  the  mumgBi'a  Umdy,  warn 


ready  in  the  part,  and  proffered  to  undertake  it  at  the 
very  shortest  notice.  The  original  ghost  arrived  in 
the  theatre  just  as  the  second  hand  ghost  was  about 
to  appear;  he  was  determined  that  the  sneaking 
Fcoundrel  should  not  enjoy  his  advantage;  half  a 
dozen  minutes  served  him  to  don  his  armor  and  whiten 
his  physi(^omy — when,  rushing  from  his  dressing 
room  to  the  wing,  he  heard  the  surreptitious  ghost  de- 
dare,  "  I  am  thy  father's  spirit." — Dashing  on  to  the 
stage,  he  knocked  ghost  number  two  into  the  orches- 
tra, exclaiming,  **You  his  father's  spirit.  You  lie! 
/  am  his  father's  spirit,  doomed  for  a  certain  time  to 
walk  the  night."  and  coolly  proceeded  with  the  part^ 
leaving  his  double  to  escape  under  the  stage  as  he 
best  might  I  have  seen  two  uncles  step  forward  to 
be  murdered  in  the  cockney  tragedy  of  George  Bam- 
well,  owing  to  a  diflference  in  the  printed  bill  and  the 
prompter's  ajfiche  or  cast.  Each  of  them  refused  to 
quit  the  stage,  and  the  polite  but  bothered  nephew 
respectfully  inquired  which  of  them  he  was  to  mur- 
der? One  of  them  was  duly  stabbed,  but  both  of  them 
fell,  and  went  through  the  self  same  agonies  of  death, 
uttering  the  same  benedictional  farewell.  On  the 
night  in  question,  we  had  two  sentinels.  A  Mister 
Samuel  Sneck  was  to  have  filled  the  part,  and  I  be- 
lieve expended  the  necessary  three  dollars,  but  he 
was  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  producing  eflect,  and 
Mr.  John  Dobkins,  fearful  of  having  one  of  his  best 
scenes  '*cut  up  by  a  muff^*  gave  the  part- to  another. 
But  if  Samuel  Sneck  was  not  eflicient  at  rehearsal,  he 
was  very  eflR*ctive  at  night ;  he  did  not  relish  losing 
his  money  and  his  character  too — therefore,  when  the 
scene  occurrod  wherein  he  expected  to  have  figured, 
he  walked  on  to  the  stage  in  his  citizen's  dress,  for  his 
superseder  had  monopolized  the  breast  plate  and  Spa- 
nish breeches  devoted  to  the  sentinel.  Samuel 
Sneck  ^os  also  unable  to  procure  the  spear  of  duty, 
hut  he  shouldered  a  long  handled  broom  and  walked 
very  valiantly  up  and  down  the  back  part  of  the  stage, 
as  if  he  was  actually  on  duty.  Dobkins  was  diddled. 
He  could  not  attempt  to  seduce  two  sentinels,  and 
Sneck  refused  to  budge.  Dobkins  commenced  the 
dialogue— both  the  sentinels  answered.  Hamlet  was 
not  more  bothered  with  his  duplicate  of  ghosts— Bam- 
well  was  not  more  astonished  at  the  multiplication  of 
his  uncle,  than  was  Dobkins  at  the  duett  of  sentinels 
he  was  compelled  to  hear.  The  equipped  sentinel 
said  something  rude  to  Sneck,  who  returned  it  with 
interest,  and  was  favored  wiih  "  a  knock  o'er  the 
mazzArd"  from  the  desiderated  spear.  Sneck  return- 
ed the  compliment  with  a  sweeping  assi  riion  frum 
the  long  handled  broom,  and  experienced  a  flooring 
syllogism  in  reply.  Both  of  the  combatants  were  pro- 
perly hissed  off  the  stage. 

Stage  children  are  universally  ugly.  I  know  but 
of  one  solitary  exception,  and  I  claim  that  in  proof  of 
the  rule.  The  dramatic  dumblings  are  generally 
picked  up  by  the  property  man  at  as  low  a  rate  as  . 
parents  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  allow — the  manager 
will  not  pay  more  than  a  quarter  a  head,  and  ezpeil 
clean  flesh  leggings  and  red  shoes  into  the  bargain. 
There  is  a  fttality  altaiDdV&%>hA  v^^^)<v<:wKEMCA^^^n«^% 
chUd— a  vn'i^^«   mi^TiiYiiijw>   tL\«NX  "^sa  «d^«2sB% 
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Alonso— ft  certainty  of  failare.  or  grolciqiie  abortive* 
nese.  I  have  teen  a  red-heado<],  bandy-lpgged,  rickety, 
■quinting  cub,  led  on  bi*tween  the  fond  parcnla,  wliile 
the  audience  roared  at  the  opposite  opfiobfTcnera  of  the 
text.  I3  he  not  like  thco  f  inquiroH  the  tender  mother; 
while  the  father  responds  with  a  complimentary  paral- 
lel about  "  rosy  sofiness.  smiling  gentleness,  and  auburn 
hair."  Pizarro  asks  if  the  child  is  heir  to  all  his  mother's 
beauty,  to  all  his  father's  virtue ;  while  the  poor  di- 
miouiive  who  has  been  arrayed  in  the  tloek  pink  frock, 
warranted  lo  fit  all  juveniles  from  fiAern  months  to 
liAeen  years,  is  rubbing  his  unwashed  fist  into  his 
pig's  eyes,  and  tears  are  furrowing  down  the  thick 
eoat  of  Vermillion  plastered  on  his  chubby  cheeks— or 
if  he  refrains  from  tears,  he  stands  staring  nt  the  lights 
or  the  fiddlers,  with  open  eyes  and  distcniled  mouth 
in  all  the  idiotcy  of  fear.  Unless  the  little  hintrion 
is  an  accufftomed  alager,  ho  is  sure  to  cry  during  iomo 
portion  of  the  piece  (Pizarro)*  It  is  porsibic  that  the 
first  scene  may  be  got  ovcr^thc  proctSf:i>?n  of  i\uu» 
and  priests  may  \vwn  quietly,  but  the  dropping  of  the 
fire  from  heaven  is  an  awful  buKincui,  ai»d  generally 
genomtcri  a  yell.  In  the  fifth  ocl,  two  Sj)anihh  soldiers 
are  suppmsed  to  find  the  child  and  carry  it  off  It  is 
two  to  one  that  the  sight  of  these  i41-looking  fellows 
frightens  the  young  airior  into  a  fit  of  bellowing ;  but 
if  ho  quietly  passes  over  his  capture,  his  sudden  «ei- 
sure  by  Rulla  in  the  last  scene,  his  high  and  unnatu- 
ral exaltation  in  the  hero's  arras,  and  the  apparent 
pnrsuit  of  armed  and  angry  men,  who  fire  several 
guns  at  him  as  he  it  carried  acmes  a  thin  plank  sup- 
posed to  represent  a  bridge.  Then  he  is  to  be  co- 
vered with  blood,  (wet  paint,)  and  honied  roughly  upon 
the  stage,  amidst  the  confusion  and  afi^nny  attendant 
on  the  death  scene  of  the  noble  Peruvian.  If  the 
youthful  aspirant  or  perspirant  stands  all  this,  he  is 
well  worth  his  twenty./ive  cents,  and  may,  in  time* 
be  promoted  to  the  high  honor  of  enacting  the  young 
torch  bearer,  Fleance,  or  the  never-to-be-sufnoienily- 
appreciated  dignity  of  the  duke  of  York,  with  other 
dollar  dignitaries. 

[  have  witnessed  more  than  one  ludicrous  affair 
arising  from  the  unfitness  of  the  reprosenlHtive  of 
Cora's  child,  who  is  supposed  to  be  more  interesting 
even  than  heroines'  children  are  in  general.  I  have 
■oen  a  dear  little  snub-noaed  brat  resolutely  refuse  to 
advance  till  a  huge  lump  of  gingerbread  had  pacified 
his  noise.  On  he  went,  daubing  the  wet  cake  over 
hit  rouged  face,  and  leaving  portions  of  the  sofl  brown 
mess  upon  the  top  of  hit  none  and  the  P)tundity  of  his 
cheeks.  Thr«  gingerbread  did  not  last  the  scene  out — 
the  final  morsel  was  scarcely  gn1|)ed  down  ere  ho 
seemed  aware  of  the  wretchednciw  of  his  situation. 
Ho  pulled  up  the  front  hem  of  his  gold-bound  fro<-k, 
looked  with  an  eye  of  suspicion  at  the  pink  stockings 
in  which  his  handy  pins  were  encased,  and  roared 
out  at  the  top  of  his  tiny  voice,  *'  Those  hero  aint  my 
breeehea— give  me  my  corderoys,  and  let  me  go 
borne."  Another  intereatiog. specimen  of  humanity, 
oonaiderably  above  the  avarag e  size,  but  selected  on 
4h  principle  of  erpedieoe^aaeing,  aa  the  property 
0nd,  ttel  k9  was  tha  sN^a  oarpenlar'a  boo,  and 


business  well,  being  sore,  when  held  up, by  RoI]i,li 
rait>e  his  P.  8.  arm  with  an  air  of  independence,  ui 
picturerquely  lift  his  O.  P.  leg— and,  aa  the  oftnl 
observed,  "  though  he  voa  vorse  nor  eleven  yeaiiflU, 
he  vorn't  worry  big  coriaidering-— ^iid  it  waa  bantr  to 
have  a  child  ta  know'd  bow  to  do  the  btMaeai  pi» 
perly.  nor  vun  aa  *ud  tpile  the  acene.**  Ta  pasi  ont 
the  impropriety  of  the  langtiage  ntterad  by  AUmmmi 
Cora  about  thia  elderly  infant—- anch  at  *ha  «l 
speak  soon,"  Ac.,  I  will  come  at  onee  to  tfie 
ment  of  my  illnatration.  The  Holla  of  the 
waa  a  small  mode  man,  not  mueh  more  Hnm  twaaai 
bigger  than  the  child ;  and  whan  be  aUcMfarf  li 
carry  the  overgrown  brat  mi  his  raiaed  ana,  the  iM^ 
resting  infant  said,  aa  Rolla  crofaed  ibe  hiMgi 
*'  Ho1k>,  old  chap,  hold  me  up,  or  I  ahall  capaiae,  mi 
if  I  do,  I'm  d— d  if  I  don't  pull  yonr  wig  ofll^** 

The  young  genilenian  wlio  had  been  selected  to  A 
the  part  of  the  baliy  on  the  night  of  **  My  Fint  Ftf* 
formance,"  was  a  squat,  fat  lump  of  flesh,  with  ade- 
liriiMis  waddlo  in  his  gaiL     He  proceeded  withial 
much  difliculty,  but  with  much  fear,  till  he  was  seized 
by  Rolla,  who  hoisted  him  up  by  the  shoalder,  ii  the 
usual  legitimate  but  moa  unnatural  manner.    The 
little  fellow  thought  it  wae  a  cnrions  position  for  Kbfc 
to  place  a  child  in,  whom  he  wished  to  aecnie  from 
the  shots  of  tho  soldiery,  and  shrieked   aeveial  tiiBf 
yells  and  abort  sharp  squeaks,  similar  to  the  aoendi 
vented  by  an  infantine  porker,  when   the  butcher^ 
knife  disagrees  with  his  inside.    The  mother  of  the 
child  waa  a  reputable  huckster,  and  disapproved  of  the 
course  pursued  by  Rulla  for  the  aalvaiion  of  the  boy, 
and  no  sooner  did  the  sound  of  her  beloved  one's 
voice  foil  on  her  maternal  auricles,  than  ^e  darted 
across  the  stage  afler  Rulla,  in  full  sight  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  threatening  the  Peruvian  hero  with  her 
doubled  fists.     Rulln  knew  that  he  was  pursued  by  the 
Spanish  soldiery,  (we  had  two  Spaniards,)  and  wai 
aware  that  he  haJ  to  escape  acrom  a  bridge  at  the 
back  of  the  staso — but  Dnbkins,  his  personator,  knew 
not  that  he  was  followed  by  an  irate  mamma,  in  a 
red  and  white  horse  cloth  shawl  and  a  black  bonntt, 
venerable  with  the  dust  and   rains  of  many  market 
days.      Dobkias  gained   the   bridge — the   Spaniaidb 
fired — the  child  yelled  more  forte — the  mother  haeten- 
ed  her  pace — and  just  as  the  noble  Rolla  gained  iba 
centre  of  ilie  frail  plank  across  the  mountain  tamtH, 
and  defied  the  pursuit  of  the  soldiery,  the  hacksler 
woman  came  behind  him,  seized  her  child  fnm  hit 
grasp,  and  with  an  indignmt  whirl,  aent  the  hem  off 
ihc  bridge  into  the  depths  below.  The  hero  firnggM 
as  he  fell — an  envious  noil  stuck  in  the  hem  of  tm 
short  Peruvian  shirt,  and  tore  it  from  stem  to  stera. 
Fie  hung  on  "  like  grim  death."  but  the  rail  gavewij^ 
and  Uuila  fell.     It  was  painful  to  observe  the  trian^ 
of  the  audience — the  multitude  are  ever  ready  toft- 
joice  at  the  downfall  of  a  hcro—^popularity  peye  • 
heavy  tax — the  name  of  the  envious  ia  legieo— M^ 
never,  even  in  South  America,  wh«re  beioei  m* 
hourly,  dynastiea  daily,  and  revolntioaB  weekly— did 
80  nnanimoua  a  shout  altend  a  leader'a  lafl.   1^ 
anatoD  retained  her  poic  of  vicloiy,  bat  Ike 
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gntioDs.  The  scene  closed — Dobkins  pocketed  his 
bruises  and  his  disgrace,  and  endeavored  to  persuade 
the  mamma  to  saflcr  her  infantine  treasure  again  in 
hie  embrace.  The  stage  uas  waiting  for  him — it  was 
hie  dying  scene,  wherein  he  hoped  to  produce  some 
new  effects.  She  was  obdurate.  The  audience  histsed 
loudly  at  the  delay.  Smaggs  suggested  a  remedy — a 
imall  nigger  had  just  brought  in  some  brandy  toddy 
from  the  adjacent  tavern — Smaggs  proposed  to  whiten 
hie  face,  envelope  his  body  in  a  cloak,  and  bear  him 
on  u  Cora's  chiTd  for  the  sake  of  finishing  the  piece. 
In  m.  luckless  minute,  Dobkins  consented.  The  little 
nigger's  physiognomy  was  chalked — ^a  large  gown  was 
thrown  around  him,  and  the  dying  hero  with  his  pre- 
cwus  charge  staggered  on  the  stage — Smags  rather 
loudly  whisperiDg— "  Don't  show  his  mug  if  you  can 
help  it'*  Con  clasped  her  babe,  rescued  from  the 
emmiy  by  the  life-Uood  of  her  friend — anxious  to  ex- 
hibit her  maternal  affection,  and  ignornnt  of  the  change 
that  bad  taken  place  behind  the  scenes,  she  tore  off 
the  wrapper  from  her  child,  and  the  woolly  headed 
brat  thrust  his  smearetl  countenance  before  her  gaze. 
The  affrighted  lady  shrieked  and  dropped  him — the 
KtUe  nigger  shook  off  all  impediments,  and  ran  from 
the  stage;  his  habiliments  were  not  exactly  Peruvian, 
end  a  large  hiatus  in  the  back  settlements  of  his  snb- 
ligaoali  seemed  particularly  to  please  the  pit.  "  Then 
roae  rtie  shout  on  high,"  and  unheeding  Dobkins'  dy- 
ing  didoes,  the  audience  rose  and  cheered. 


<*  Last  scene  of  all,  to  end  this  strange  eventful  his- 
tory"— I  dare  not  pretend  lo  describe  ray  combat  with 
the  yontli  Alonzo;  nor  ray  death.  The  imperturbable 
lamp-lighter  and  one  of  ray  followers,  forming  all  the 
Peruvin.a  army  and  one  half  of  the  Spanish,  marched 
on  to  tlic  stage  to  bear  off  their  chieftain's  body.  In 
strict  accordance  with  the  habit  of  all  tragedians  who 
profess  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  I  had  siiflfened 
my  body  within  a  minute  afler  death,  to  the  fixidity 
of  marble.  The  Spanish  fi)rce  seized  my  head  and  the 
Peruvian  army  liAed  my  legs.  Up  I  went,  straight  as  a 
pine  log.  Two  of  my  acquaintances  ki  front  cheered 
me  encouragingly— 'the  armies  reached  the  wing  with 
slow  and  solemn  step,  bearing  their  precious  charge 
with  dignified  respect.  The  shouts  of  bravo  redoubled, 
when  the  damned  Peruvian  army,  not  seeing  where 
he  was  going,  backed  on  to  the  sharp  edge  of  a  win|^ 
or  side  scene — the  blow  was  severe,  and  on  a  tender 
part— the  shock  was  violent — and,  nnable  to  with- 
stand the  force  of  the  imputiis,  he  dropped  his  share 
of  my  bofly,  and  tumbled  forward  on  my  corpse.  The 
sudden  fall  displaced  the  moiety  of  the  Spanish  army 
from  his  perpendicular,  and  we  concluded  this  scene 
of  degradation,  by  era v\  ling  off  the  8tage  on  all  fours, 
amidst  the  groans,  hisses,  and  yells  of  the  friends  who 
had  been  spirited  to  participate  in  the  glories  of  our 

First  Performamce. 


THE      FIRESIDE      CIRCLE. 


B.Y      Mils      O.      H.      WATERVAIf. 


WflEH  loud  howls  the  tempest,  and  fierce  rolls  the 

atorm, 
And  the  wild  winds  of  winter  are  wing'd  to  deform — 
Wb«n  a  mantle  of  snow  clasps  the  once  blooming 

earth, — 
How  bright  are  the  joys  that  surround  the  dear  hearth : 
The  bleak  blasts  may  scatter  the  blossoms  away, 
But  the  fireside  circle  ia  cheerful  and  gay. 

There,  tottering  age,  with  its  white  locks,  is  seen. 
Recounting  old  stories  when  lifetime  was  green; 
There,  the  pleased  eye  of  boyhood  past  glories  can 

see, 
And  infiincy  sports  round  its  grandsire's  knee : 
And  the  fond  mother  looks,  thro'  a  smile  and  a  tear. 
On  the  fireside  circle,  ao  precious  and  dear. 

And  then  the  glad  brer,  when  day  tailu  are  done, 
ll^y  aeok  at  the  haartlwrtoiM  hia  heart'a  choaan  one— 


May  clasp  the  fond  hand  that  ere  long  is  to  bind 
Yet  lighter  the  chain  that  hath  link'd  them  m  mind. 
And  hnil  the  bright  smile  that  no  clouds  ever  dim, 
That  shall  hallow  the  fireside  circle  for  him. 

And  there  the  lone  wanderer,  far  o'er  the  main. 
Comes  back  to  the  fondly  loved  circle  again — 
Like  a  dove  to  its  ark,  from  the  ocean's  rude  breast. 
He  flies  to  that  haven  of  blessings  and  rest: 
No  longer  he  hears  the  wild  sea's  sullen  roar. 
For  the  fireside  circle  hath  claim'd  him  once  more. 

The  play  ground  of  children  that  meet  in  their  mirth» 
Tlie  best,  dearest  spot  for  old  age,  upon  earth : 
The  tryst  place  of  lovers,  the  mother's  (jjind  shrine. 
The  seaman's  first  hail,  as  he  quits  the  Mne  brine : 
The  one  ready  altar  devotion  uprean, 
la  the  fireaide  circle  lun%  cVmat  «dAm3A» 
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^  Our  thoughts  arc  oun^thcir  ends  none  of  our  omn^^'—Shi/ktpeare. 


The  Nile  and  its  waten— The  Nile  compared  with  the  Misainippi—The  New  Bridge  at  Cairo— The  Statue  oftbe  KOe-Tlft 
American  Stare-Tbe  Demerity  of  the  Star  Sytu-ni—Marital  Caiinibata— The  Ag<e  of  Humbugs Honeaius  verna  Rvati- 
Ifewspaper  PiSfing— The  Interuatioual  Copy-nght  Question— Cooper  and  the  Quarteriy  Heriew. 


Mohammed,  or  rather  Mehemroed  A1i»  tho  present 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  hat  been  turning  the  force  of  his 
Tigorout  imagination  to  the  neana  of  increasing  the 
diffusion  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile — ^the  revivifying 
power  of  old  and  modem  Egypt — the  unceasing  source 
of  its  wonderful  fertility.  The  annual  deposit  of  rich 
mud,  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  argillaceous 
earth  brought  down  from  the  mountainous  regions  by 
the  annual  flood  or  rise  in  the  river  after  ihe  lainy 
season,  is  a  national  blessing  of  inestimable  value;  for 
nearly  four  thousand  years,  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
have  teemed  with  the  means  of  the  certain  harvest — 
a  long  illustrious  line  of  potentates,  in  various  ways 
and  with  still  more  variable  success,  bueied  themselves 
in  the  construction  of  works  calculated  to  assist  the 
dispersion  of  the  wealthy-freighted  water  into  the 
bowels  of  the  land — the  mouths  of  canals  indent  the 
banks  of  the  old  river — reservoirs,  locks,  sluices,  dams, 
and  mills,  of  every  possible  variety  of  construction, 
mpel  the  turbid  stream  into  its  hundred  chnnncls,  and 
give  the  inland  farmers  assurance  of  their  aniual  ma- 
nure. Many  of  these  hydraulic  aflairs  were  d:imnged 
n  the  wars  that  overrun  the  country  during  the  last 
fifty  years ;  neglect  and  disuse  also  cfiectcii  serious 
decay;  but  Mohammed  Ali  has  lately  compelled  the 
authorities  to  superintend  the  immediate  rcfiair  of 
every  water-work  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt ;  he  is 
also  determined  to  commence  the  gigantic  bridge-dam 
across  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  which  has  for  ages  been 
contemplated  but  never  attempted,  from  the  immen- 
sity of  the  undertaking  almost  rendering  its  execution 
impossible. 

The  Nile,  the  abiding  place  of  the  crocodile  and  the 
hippopotamus — ^the  fluvial  wonder  of  the  old  world— 
runs  nearly  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles  from  its 
highest  sources  to  its  bi-mouthed  debouchement  Egypt 
contains  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  and  such 
is  the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil,  that,  except  in  the  val 
ley  of  the  Nile,  or  in  the  districts  watered  by  its 
branches,  and  which  scarcely  amount  to  seventeen 
thousand  miles,  the  land  is  arid  and  unproductive. 

But  this  great  and  wonderful  stream  sinks  into  the 
merest  imignificance  when  compared  with  any  of  the 
groat  rivers  of  America ;  the  Nile,  at  its  broadest  point, 
which  is  jdst  below  Cairo,  before  it  diverges  into  the 
two  branches  that  wash  the  Delta,  is  about  one  theu- 
MD|)  yaida  wide,  that  is,  under  three-fifths  of  a  mile — 
vUto  te  IflltniFRi  »  nwre  than  double  that  width 
ii  iig.Jikptkm  WlA  the  Miasoari.  The  I^We  Va  wrex^^- 


edly  shsllow  near  Cairo,  while  the  MisaisMpiK  li 
Natches  is  from  one'hundred  to  one  handred  and  % 
feet  deep,  and  between  New  Orleans  and  ils  neadir 
vessels  are  unable  to  obtain  anchorage  with  less  dm 
sixty  fathom  of  cable.  There  is  a  singalar  coingidepes 
in  the  nature  of  the  two  rivers— the  water  of  eaebii' 
limpid,  muddy,  and  unpalateable,  and  deposits  a  baavy 
residuum.    Both  streams  are  subject  to  annual  floods 
or  rises  in  their  waters — the  Nile  commences  its  in- 
crease in  the  middle  of  June,  and  ends  in  the  w/Mhr 
of  September;   the  Mississippi  flood  cemmsnoeB  Vk 
March  and  ends  in  May.    Both  rivers  OYerflow  dM- 
flat  lands  upon  their  borders,  but  while  the  irrigstiofr 
of  the  Nile  fertilises  the  sandy  toil  of  £gypl,the  ov«^ 
flow  of  the  Mississippi  is  wasted  in  the  rich  alloviiL 
bottoms,  and  supplies  the   moisture  of  the  cyprsis 
swamps,  or  the  stagnant  vvater  of  the  lakes  between 
the  river  and  the  gulf.  About  eleven  thousand  sqoars 
wiles  are  subject  to  overflow  by  the  **  father  of  waters" 
and  his  tributaries,  and  the  overflow  of  the  Nile  is  bat 
half  as  much  more.     The  height  of  the  riae  upon  the 
Missitisippi  is  wriablc — between  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  Missouri  the  average  height  is  about 
twenty-five  feet — at  some  places  below  this  point,  il 
attains  to  fifty  feet,  but  ofterwards  gradually  suhside^ 
At  New  Orleons,  the  rise  is  about  twelve  feet,  while 
at  Baton  Rouge  it  amounts  to  upwards  of  thirty.    The 
medial  height  may  be  estimated  at  fifteen  or  sixteso 
feet    The  overfk)w  of  the  Nile,  in  the  time  of  Bsfo* 
dotus,  was  about  sixteen  cubits,  that  is  under  thiftf 
feet.     At  the  present  time,  a  rise  of  twenty-two  cnbili 
is  considered  necessary  to  fill  all  the  cistefns  ini 
canals,  w4iich  proves  that  the  lower  part  ef  Egypt  hi^ 
been  considerably  raised  by  the  yearly  deposits  of  ihs 
river  since  the  time  of  the  historian.    In  the  yitf 
18S9,  considerable  damage  was  done  to  many  villag** 
and  several  inhabitants  were  drowned,  by  a  rimd 
twenty-six  cubits,  or  forty-seven  feet.     Neither  of  iki 
rivers  have  any  tideway,  or  feel   the  eflfecH  of  ita 
neighborhood  of  the  sea ;  both  of  them  deboucbe  bf 
several  mouths ;  and  an  alluvion  delta  graces  thsir 
junction  with  the  ocean. 

The  proposed  bridge  across  the  Nile  is  to  be  co^ 
pleted  in  less  than  six  years.  It  is  to  be  erected  iM 
fifteen  miles  below  Cairo,  at  that  point  of  the  rivtv 
where  it  divides  into  the  two  m^jor  branches.  1^ 
Damietta,  formerly  called  the  PkairitiewBmcdk,tt^ 
the  Rosetta,  or  BoUntic,  which,  with  the  MsdiMii' 
^  mwUftsim  \hA  Delta,  cootaining  the  c»lehiilri  ^ 
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'  Alexandria,  wiih  the  minor  towni  of  Suit  and  Pe- 
Aium.  It  is  intended  that  this  bridge  bhali  form  a 
ft  of  dam,  or  lock,  to  keep  the  waters  of  the  Nile  ai 
favorable  height  for  the  purposes  of  husbandry,  du- 
ng the  winter  and  spring  months  of  the  yenr  It  \» 
tmputed  by  Mohammed  Ali  thai  twenly-fuur  ihou- 
nd  laborers,  besides  three  hundred  and  forty  smiths 
id  six  hundred  and  fifly  carpenters,  who  are  to  be 
ipplied  frum  the  arsenal  at  Alexandria,  will  be  tie- 
Msary  for  the  completion  of  the  preliminary  portion 
'his  proceedings;  uuch  as  digging  tho  lateral  canal, 
jctifyingthc  bed  of  the  river,  mending  the  banks,  and 
>rroing  dykes.  It  is  in  rontemplaliun  to  employ  four 
r  five  regiments  of  infantry  upon  the  work^,  and  in 
be  construction  of  a  railroad  from  the  stone  quarries 
imong  the  Mockatam  mountains,  which  are  some  few 
leagues  distant  from  the  river's  bank. 

There  is  a  noble  emblematical  statue  of  the  Mile, 
carved  oat  of  a  rock  of  t>lack  marble,  in  the  Vatican 
tt  Rome.  The  following  description  is  at  hand,  and 
«Tes  the  trouble  of  originating  sentences.  **Thc 
Matue  of  the  Nile  may  be  distinguished  by  his  large 
cornucopia,  by  the  sphinx  couched  under  him,  and  by 
the  liiteen  little  children  playing  around  him.  By 
the  sixteen  little  children  are  understood  tho  several 
roings  of  tho  liver  every  year,  as  far  as  to  sixteen 
cabits.  The  black  marble  is  said  to  be  in  allusion  to 
the  rtjile's  coming  from  Ethiopia.  The  water  flows 
^WQ  from  under  his  robe,  which  conceals  his  urn, 
to  denote  that  the  head  of  the  river  was  impenetrable." 
^  loaM  modern  statues  the  head  is  quite  hidden  under 
^^  robe  for  the  same  reason. 


The  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Express  has  lately  given 
*B  exeoUent  article  on  the  present  condition  of  the 
''■(Bt  aod  the  malefic  effects  of  the  star  system  upon 
^  habitudes  of  the  regular  drama.  The  reader  will 
^  it  well  worth  his  attention. 

"  If  OTer  there  was  a  time  when  th'e  stage  was  a 
*i>vil  school,  that  time  has  passed,  but  it  is  still  in  the 
P^er  of  judicious  managers  to  make  the  drama  a 
*^Uce  of  refined,  intellectual  and  innocent  amusement. 
*We  is  a  wide  difibrence  betweeosthe  exercise  of  an 
actual  inflaence  upon  the  moral  sense  of  the  public, 
^  the  provision  of  means  fi>r  their  simple  pleasures. 
*^  drama  may  promote  virtne  indirectly,  by  keeping 
^'^  positively  vicious  amusements  that  portion  oi 
^  population  of  every  city,  which  is  bent  on  seeking 
^QL  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  the  duty  of 
'^oie  who  regard  with  interest  the  improvements  ol 
^  elsH,  to  give  their  aid  in  support  of  a  well  direct- 
ly theatre.  The  attempt  to  oppooe  the  stage  is  per* 
^y  idle,  and  if  its  licentiousness  be  often  justly 
^plained  of,  the  fact  is  mainly  attributable  to  the 
tfio0  denunciations  which  are  heaped  upon  it,  reii- 
^liog  many  connected  with  it  indifferent  to  its  cha- 
'^Wrand  their  own  conduct;  aa  their  profession  is 
^^dlj  and  unequivocally  condemned,  whatever  may 
'  their  ezertkne  to  make  il  a  aoorce  of  harmless 
Inline. 

**Tha  primary  eataa  of  tho  dotorioiatioD  of  theatrical 
i^paaioB  m  tho  vrAiBura  qrttom.  It  ia  woll  oobugh, 

^•nd  lboD,to  ODfafo  ao  aoior  of  oitiaoidiiiary  i 
f9 


merit — but  to  force  a  succession  of  new  {lentons  upon 
the  boards  merely  because  they  are  new  to  the  public, 
'8  bad  policy  in  every  sense.  We  do  believe,  in  a 
city  like  this,  whoj-e  there  is  no  rival  establibhment, 
that  a  stock  company,  excellent  in  all  rcfipocts.  (and 
such  may  be  engaged)  with  appropriate  scenery, 
drefcves  and  properties,  would  yield  as  fair  a  pnifit  to 
all  parties  pecuniarily  intcrcsicd,  as  thoy  cnn  realize 
by  encouraging  the  starring  business.  The  Kaluries 
of  resident  performers  are  spent  in  the  ciiy.  and  in. 
crease  tho  means  of  their  patrons.  But  a  travelling 
thecpian  abstracts  from  the  community  n  very  largo 
p<irtion  of  the  money,  which  if  kc|it  in  circulation, 
would  again  return  to  the  Ireaitury  of  the  theatre.  In 
another  point  of  view  the  policy  is  a  miutuken  one. 
A  Slock  company  is  forced  to  do  almost  every  thing  in 
a  hurry.  Every  new  comer  has  his  new  pieces.  Time 
Miiflicient  for  study  and  rehearsal  is  not  ollowed,  and 
ofien  the  best  members  of  it  are  imperfect  in  ilieir  parts. 
The  star  also  calls  (or  new  scenes  or  dresses  for  some 
piece  that  may  bo  played  but  once,  which  arc  pro- 
cured,  while  the  ordinary  conveniences  of  the  stage 
have  no  attention." 

The  sound  sense  and  justnei^s  of  the  above  remarks 
Jeserve  unqualified  praise.    The  American  sloge  can- 
not ari»ie  from  the  slough  of  desrwrnd.  while  it  is  com- 
pelled to  uphold  the  train  of  every  puny  siar.     The 
example  is  contagious — a  young  actor  appears  before 
the  public,  and  gains  the  suffirages  of  his  friends — his 
lemjier  will  not  allow  him  to  submit  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  delivering  messages  to  the  manager's  stars — 
he    becomes  a  star  himself— and  an  inex fieri enced 
youngster,  ignorant  of  the  commou  rudiments  of  hia 
art,  outrages  nature  and  the  patience  of  his  audience, 
by  the  absurdity  of  his  dramatic  attempts      We  have 
u  variety  of  American  actors  who  go  about  **  starring," 
who  could  not  gain  a  moderate  salary  as  stock  ac- 
tors in  any  theatre  in  the  Union.     These  infatuated 
people  cannot  be   blamed— > they  know  that   English 
actors  of  an  equal  grade  are  imported  as  starfl,  and  by 
the  aid  of  letters  and   puflb  prepared  in  Euro(>e,  are 
f<irced  down  the  throats  of  the  gullible  Americans  for 
one  or  two  years,  during  which  time  these  welUpuflfed 
players  repeat  some  four  or  ttix  parts  with  parrot-like 
perfection.     Look  at  the  routine  of  stars  at  any  re- 
sfiectable  theatre  in  any  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  and 
lialf-a-dozen  principal  actors  cannot  be  named  in  the 
last  half-<lozpn  years.     When  such  persons  as  Balls, 
Keeley,  Ternan.  Abbott,  H.  Wallack,  Denvil,  C.  Ma- 
son, cum   multis  aliis,  are  allowed  to  disgrace  the 
American  nlage,  and  figure  as  ihe  heroes  of  ihc  even- 
ing, in  theatres  boasting  of  i^tock  companies  embracing 
considerably  better  actors,  we  blush  for  the  endurance 
of  the  audience,  and  wonder  at  the  importer's  impu- 
dence, and  the  impostors*  success.    There  are  many 
Lidies  of  inferior  pretension  now  **  starring  it"  with 
sound  of  trumpet  and   loud  beat  of  drum ;  gallantry 
prevents  their  nomination,  but  it  would  be  an  easy 
j<ib  to  point  oat  a  dozen  feminino  planets,*  now  figur* 

*  The  annala  of  the  stage  weco  iMNftt  ^^QR%^^a> 
graced  aa  they  ate  novi ,  Yiy  \\m  iMxana  ^  «a^«^n\  tdas- 
riod  ladiea,  who  aio  compaWad  u>  %.v^«a  \m>V»a  >iB» 
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ing  in  ihid  country,  not  one  of  whom  ever  fillctl  even 
a  second  rate  Bitiiaiion  at  a  rMpectable  tbeotre  in  Eng* 
land.  Tlicse  facts  are  well  known  amcmgiit  actom — 
can  we  wonder,  then,  if  young  Americanii  ciprct  to 
oloss  wilb  ihcae  awiirocra  of  station,  and  rt^fube  to 
descend  LmjIuw  tho  third-rates  who  hnve  nothing  to 
boast  but  tho  fact  of  tiaving  been  imfmrtcd  ? 

The  dramatic  talent  of  this  country,  whether  na- 
tive or  foreign,  is  very  limited,  and  gononilly  of  a 
most  inferior  quality.  There  are  not  Huflii'it-nt  Ame- 
rican itctDrs  in  the  whole  of  the  Siatis,  to  muUo  up 
one  goo:l  coiiipany.  perfect  in  all  iis  honrings,  aitJ  cu* 
pable  of  representing  crcdilahly  the  run  of  ihu  legili- 
matu  drama.  But  few  of  iho  Engliih  actors  of  talent 
remain  with  us— two  years  "  starring."  works  them 
out,  and  it  is  very  rare  to  find  a  ci-devant  star  settle 
d«wn  into  a  contented  stock  actor.  They  go  bork  to 
their  own  country,  proud  of  tho  laurels  they  have 
gained  in  America,  and  ibrget  not  to  boast  of  their  sue- 
cues  in  the  land'  of  dollars.  American  approbation 
DOW  gives  stamp  and  name  to  talent,  even  in  arisio* 
cratic  London.  Several  actors  have  returned  home 
after  a  short  probation  in  the  States,  and  having 
the  praises  of  the  Yankees  to  exhibit  in  the  shape  of 
fulsome  pufi«and  exaggerated  remarks,  are  suppoi<ed 
to  be  capable  of  fdling  situations  v^hich,  before  their 
trip,  seemed  beyond  the  bounds  of  hope,  and  equally 
improbable  a<  tho  emoluments  of  the  postmaster-gene- 
raUhip  of  an  undi&covcrod  land. 

Let  us,  then,  sat  our  faces  against  all  talentless  [m>- 
fessora  of  the  histrionic  art— against  all  H»cond-rale 
atars  —against  all  companies  of  inferior  grade.  The 
Americans  are  essentially  a  play-going  people,  willing 
to  pay  for  the  beat  ability,  and  callable  of  appreciating 
its  exertion.  The  nature  of  some  portion  of  the  quoted 
remarks  evinces  the  necessity  of  supporting  a  good 
stock  company,  and  the  futility  of  lavishing  every  fa- 
Tor  upon  every  stranger,  because  bis  name  stands  in 
tatga  letters  at  the  head  of  the  bill.  By  encouraging 
•lock  actors  we  foster  talent ;  by  running  after  second- 
rate  stars,  wa  depress  the  value  of  the  home-made  ar- 
ticle, and  fill  the  pockets  of  transient  visiters. 

It  would  be  a  punling  question  to  decide  whether 
this  is  an  age  of  scienco  or  an  age  of  humbug ;  or  rather, 
tn  these  days  of  pretension,  whether  a  little  8cience,gai^ 
nished  with  a  profunion  of  humbug,  is  not  more  market 
able  than  the  real  article  in  its  native  purity  f  Tact  has 
generally  been  more  available  than  tolent — but  the 
world  now-a-days  must  be  positively  humbugged.  A 
plac&rding,  impudent  professor  can  puff  himself  into  a 
short  lived  popularity,  if  he  possesses  only  the  ground- 
public  nnder  the  most  equivocal  and  painful  circum- 
etances,  retaining  their  maiden  appellations,  that  their 
dirty -minded  huslMmls  may  enjoy  tho  benefits  of  the 
|)opulariiy  attached  to  young  and  gtMxllooking  ladies. 
whi»  are  supposed  to  be  siill  unmurr.cd.  This  posiiive 
deftaiice  of  even  the  ri'spci't ability  of  appearance,  de- 
serves tho  severest  reprehension.  There  are  others 
who  call  themselves  men.  yet  lead  an  idle  life,  und 
depend  for  support  upon  the  exertions  of  thtir  wives, 
dragging  them  from  place  to  place  with  greedy  hasie, 
and  Amtng  engagementa  lor  their  appearance,  as 
Jmdffft  Mtsr  fiiiies  at.  4  raoo  mssting.  ^  L«ii»  «»ch 
aM»^  intttod." 


work  of  the  art  he  professes  to  exemplify,  and  weini 
clean  shirt,  and  talks  big.   The  hitler  proviso  it  of  tits 
utmost  importance.  It  is  laughable  to  see  how  readilf 
the  gentlemen  of  the  prets  lend  themselves  to  dit 
purpose  of  farthering  the  vieu*  of  the  bronzed  pn^ 
fessor! — how  kindly  they  patronise  his  inireitible  ti- 
IcniB ! — how  graciously  they   insert  hi«  stereolyprd 
pufls,  and  sanction  his  impudent  and  unUothing  if- 
tirniaiioii^  !     It  is  laiighnhle  to  see  how  savageljin 
editor  ustx  vp  some  fioor  peripatetic  humbug    ions 
iniiicral-teeth  vender^— \%ii<>»e  p(>w<  rs  of  loosuvtiaa 
were  placed  in  opcraliun  bf  lore  his  printer's  billini 
p;iid.     The  fang  ex|iOsitnr  is  denounced  to  the  to- 
geance  of  the  tribe  and  the  indignation  of  ike  ktm- 
bugged  public,  while,  in   the  editorial   colomn,  in 
trite  and  hacknied  terms,  a  fifth-rato  dramatic  stir  ii 
foisted  on  the  reader's  notice — although  it  is  likdf 
that  the  editor  has  ne\'er  seen  the  article  he  laudi. 

Dramatic  quacks  deserve  the  severest  puni»hiiMiit 
We  are  not  compelled  to  employ  the  steam  doctor,  oi 
the  homoepaihii>t.     We  are  not  forced  to  swalfoir  aof 
medicine,  however  perseveringly  it  may  be  proflered; 
nor  are  we  obliged  to  tru^t  our  pn>perty  in  the  banh 
of  any  humbug  peitifbggcr  of  the  law.     We  can  cf> 
cape  from  the  clutches  of  every  quark  bat  the  plsfcr, 
and  if  ho  is  bad,  we  must  give  up  our  aniusenieot,  or 
ftuffer  the  annoyance  of  having  a  spurious  article  thnat 
flown  our  thmats.     It  is,  therefore,  the  positive  doty 
of  an  audience  to  express  its  disapprobation  as  keenly 
as  its  delight — it  is  ridiculous  to  encourage  talent,  isd 
allow  humbug  a  place  by  its  side.     Editors  of  pobfie 
journals  should  freely  express  their  honest  opinioM  cf 
the  performance,  and  not,  by  their  kindness,  asusl  i 
pretender  lo  the  ptnnaclo  point.     It  is  oseless  is  rtH 
at  him  when  he  is  evidently  unable  to  ka^  his  seii 

A  Philadelphia  paper  lately  investigated  the  cMa 
of  a  certain  vocalist  and  pretended  composer  io  Ihi 
station  he  claimed  in  iba  musical  world.  Air  phf 
was  allowed,  and  Mr.  Russell's  eounter  statement  ap> 
peered  in  the  sassa  columna  which  containad  tha# 
tack  apon  his  fame.  Tha  replication  was  awftdly 
correct,  and  in  any  other  ago,  would  have  annihilsirf 
the  charlatan;  but  humbug  is  fashionable;  sod  iki 
exposure,  with  its  column  of  iiRTrntrovertible  tmtlsi 
served  bat  as  a  puff  to  the  pretender,  who,  in  the  tne 
spirit  of  qusckery,  imroediotely  announced  a  concert; 
and  a  crowded  room  evinced  the  feeling  of  *'the  wi^ 
lima  o*  gammon,"  lo  use  the  phrase  of  the  ersdiN 
Samuel  Weller.  The  remainder  of  the  editorial  rorpi 
did  not  fight  the  good  fight,  nor  assist  their  brother  of 
the  broad  sheet  in  his  onslaught — but  they  (tHitiniifd 
to  puff  the  Greet  Exposed,  and  by  their  good  nstared 
patroniige,  tacitly  opposed  tho  afTirmalions  they  wrff 
unable  to  coniradict. 

Tho  pasaage  of  the  contemplated  international  copy* 
right  law  will  materially  increase  the  character  of  lb* 
Ktage,  provided  o  clause  relative  tn  f#»reign  pls)i  bi 
included  in  the  act.  The  public  will  not  be  ihJoiMi' 
with  trashy  farces,  i\ritlen  for  the  display  of  the  pow-  fj 
era  of  one  roan,  and  he,  perhajis,  of  an  inferwr  lUV^* 
weifhall  not  behold  the  finest  plays  cut  down  to  ^^ 
vehicles  of  song  or  Yankee  tala^-we  shall  net  bl^ 
\^«^  VI  ivwMa  ^^  nLtuib^  tlw  Araigp  M'l'^ 
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because  it  can  be  played  for  nothing.  It  will  be  with 
plays,  as  with  the  higher  branches  of  literature ;  when 
the  English  author  eipecis  to  bo  paid,  the  American 
nay  siand  a  chance  of  sharing  in  the  remuneration. 
For  the  want  of  such  a  law,  it  is  now  impossible  to 
;et  an  original  dramatic  piece  represented,  or,  in 
)lainer  language,  to  get  paid  for  the  representation  of 
luch  piece.  The  English  article  is  at  hand,  ready 
Bade,  at  a  trivial  expense,  and  ai  we  steal  nearly  all 
mr  books,  there  can  be  no  disgrace  in  filching  our 
irama,  and  remaining  content  with  the  second-hand 
sfliisions  of  another  land. 

The  international  copy-right  qoeation  haa  been 
nnch  dfscofaed;  and  many  heavy  paragraphs  have 
)een  fined  off  by  intercsted  penona  who  dread  being 
listurbed  in  their  nnhallvwed  monopoly.  Eicepting 
iie  malignant  slang  of  a  certain  ignoramus,  who  is  in- 
imately  conneeted  with  a  work  supported  by  foreign 
>iracy,  everf  argument  against  ita  becoming  a  latw 
laa  been  based,  m>t  upon  equity,  but  the  rotten  prin- 
uple  of  expediencf.  Ttie  booksellers  and  printera 
endeavor  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  reading  pub- 
ic in  their  behalf  by  asserting  that  the  law  will  make 
uiglish  books  aa  dear  as  American,  because  the  copy- 
ist must  be  paid  for.  This  assertion  but  evinces 
he  necessity  of  such  protection.  IIow  can  our  lite- 
•ature  be  encouraged  if  popular  English  works  are 
lublished  at  lower  prices,  because  the  authors  are  not 
o  be  paidT  Ttmn  is  something  essentially  disgrace- 
ill  in  allowing  another  nation  to  boast  that  they  find 
m  in  ttteratnrv— in  confiBBsing — ^nay,  in  gUrrymg  that 
ive  at««I  our  booki,  oor  moaic,  and  onrdiama.  Let 
m  not  rcat  with  this  stigma  upon  our  natifMrt  ehane- 
:ar— ]«t  os  not  be  so  degraded  as  to  remain  depend- 
m%  upon  a  foreign  nation  for  our  mental  food ;  let  us 
ak«  what  we  require,  not  as  piratea,  but  as  honest 
D0II.  paying  fur  what  we  want,  till  our  own  country 
a  enabled  to  supply  the  demand.  The  Declaratk>n 
if  Independence  is  incomplete,  while  English  books 
ire  allowed  to  nionopoliie  the  literary  enterprise  of 
he  land— place  a  price  upon  them  that  will  enaUe 
he  American  author  to  compete,  and  the  character  of 
Ntf  literature  will  receive  a  rapid  advancement ;  for 


the  humbug  editors  who  are  unable  to  word  a  para- 
graph, nnd  fill  their  publications,  daily,  weekly,  or 
monthly,  with  extracts  from  English  periodicals,  will 
be  driven  back  to  their  dens,  and  compelled  to  resign 
their  seals  to  men  of  intellectual  power.  Historians, 
novelists,  dramatists,  will  arise,  and  science,  free  and 
unfettered,  smile  upon  the  land. 


The  October  number  of  the  London  Quarterly  Re- 
view contains,  with  many  other  excel  lent  papers,  a  no- 
tice of  Mr.  Cooper's  "  England,'^  in  which  the  reviewer, 
with  potent  causticity,  devclopes  the  gangrene  of  the 
author's  mind  in  its  most  foul  and  diseased  state.  The 
American  reprint  of  the  Quarterly  will  soon  be  issued, 
and  the  public  will  find  it  worth  while  to  give  the 
article  a  careful  perusal.  The  annals  of  criticism  do 
not  exhibit  a  parallel  instance  of  such  talented  and 
well  applied  severity  ;  the  fire  of  the  reviewer's  ge- 
nius flashes  with  inconceivable  brilliancy  over  the 
dry  weeds  and  sapless  rubbish  which  clog  the  face  of 
every  page;  the  scorching,  though  unusually  intense, 
will  prove  benefioial  in  its  eflects.  Cooper  will  see 
the  necessity  of  checking  his  habit  of  fault-finding, 
and,  in  future,  refrain  from  the  general  condemnatioa 
in  which  he  has  latterly  indulged.  The  reading  pub- 
lic begin  to  tire  of  his  petty  animosity  towards  the 
English,  and  laugh  at  the  wonderful  insults  to  Ame^ 
rica  which  he  insists  upon  discovering  even  in  a 
friendly  invitation  to  dinner.  Ilia  friends  are  ashaiaed 
of  the  universality  of  his  cynicism — of  that  malignant 
irritability  which  he  exhibits  against  every  thing  popular 
whether  in  America,  France,  or  England.  If  any  foreigiL 
scribe  had  written  butonetythe  part  of  the  insulting  re- 
marks upon  the  habits  of  Americans  which  have  is- 
sued from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Cooper,  the  author  would 
have  out-TroUoped  Fidler — yet  Mr.  C.  pretends  to 
stand  up  for  the  character  of  his  country;  and  when 
he  has  succeeded  in  giving  penonal  oflenoe  to  fo- 
reigners at  their  own  tables,  insists  upon  the  retalia- 
tion being  conaidaiad  a  national  insult  Medicin» 
gu^ris-toi,  toi  mfois. 

-CO 
City,  D.  C. 


RUINS. 


BT      THOMAS      DUNN      XNOLI8H,      BLOCKLKT^     FBITN 


I  LOTB  to  gaze  on  ruinr,  and'  to  nnite 
Upon  the  general  ftte,  which  still  attanAi 
The  workrofimpofient  mortality; 
Towers,  casfUm.  momiments  end  l0iiif»— 
The  OMMiafch's  paleee  end'  the  pnmafw 
fmmmimdkmm  ef  tHe  n%hif  Mug. 
Or  Ike  nide  iKioiuMm  aflectiad /eav 


Over  ■  beggarii  eonv— all  share  aliko 

The  general  doom,  and  crumble  i-  to  ruins. 

Yet,  e'en  those  ruins,  broken  a",  i  ry  are. 

Act  to  the  soul  is  sweet  remen"!*  incert. 

Recalling  buck  rtkv  memory  of  p.v4t  ages. 

And  teaching  ut  this  eid  atiii'\Ka\KJVV&%^fto^^gQS(i — 

That  msD,  mA  fSL  \ni  mtta>  mv.^ 
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TO     AN      OLD      SWEETHEART. 


BY      J  . 


I  V  X  S 


Pm  flad  we  were  not  wedded  ! — I  should  grieve 
To  watch  thy  beauties  waning,  one  by  one ; — 
See  those  blue  deeps,   through  which  thy  pure 
thoughts  shone, 
F^e  like  pale  stars,  whose  wan  shrouds  mom  doth 
weave. 

1  ooald  not  bear  to  see  thy  smiles  less  kind ; — 
Fair  smiles,  revealing  all  I've  known  of  heaven ! — 
To  see  thine  ample  brow  with  care  o*er-graven — 

Or  hear  thy  voice  re-echo  not  thy  nllnd ! 

To  see  thy  radiant  form,  so.  faultless  siill, 
Yield  to  the  touch  of  Time's  reluctant  hand  ; 
To  see  love's  rose,  leaf  afker  leaf  expand, 

Tlien  fade  for  aye,  *neath  custom's  gathering  chill! 

And  oh,  to  feel,  €en  thou  may'st  yet  become 
like  to  the  things  about  thee  ! — (lor  the  mind 
Grows  like  its  costom'd  food  0 — To  wake  and  find 

Tbou*  too,  like  those  who've  made  my  heart  a  tomb? 


Then  let  me  still  dream  on.    One  kiss !— and  dow 
We  part  forever  ^— Thou,  to  waste  long  yetn 
In  life's  dull  game  of  solemn  smiles  and  tean^ 

And  I,  to  learn  '' forgeifulneu"  below  ! 

Forget  ? — but  words  are  idle  :  those  I  love, 
I  worship : — Love  must  be  my  deity  ; — 
And  finding  this  in  win,  alas,  in  tAce— 

Bdaw  lAe  sib'es— what  should  I  seek  06000  f 

We  know  not  what  may  be.    There  are  dim  dmm 
Of  vague  delight,  beyond  life's  ebblesa  sea^— 
Where  mind  meets  kindred  mind — and  allthsllbe 

As  hope  inspires,  or  faith  or  fancy  deems. 

Bnt  not  to  me  are  such  wild  visions  giyeo.*^ 
And  when  the  grass  is  green — as  sooo  'twill  be- 
Above  my  grave,— one  kindly  thought  fitm  ibM, 

Is  all  I  ask  from  earth — ^is  all  1  hope  of  heaven. 
Pbibuklphis,  1S3S. 


THOU    ART    IFREE. 


BT        JAIIX8        HBNET        CAELBTON 


Farewell  !— I  deemed  thee  true^ 

I  thought  thy  plighted  faith  could  ne'er  be  broken, 

I  chose  thee  of  the  few 
Who  seem'd  my  friends,  most  worthy  love's  pure  token ; 

And  my  confiding  heart 
Placed  all  ita  initiH-its  very  hope  in  thee. 

fiat  go— Chou'rt  false — we  part— 
Thoa  dld'at  deceive— forget  me— thou  art  frae^ 


0!  that  we  had  not  met^— 

ne'er  known  the  hoar  to  aeTer. 
I  forget? 
M4BB  to  knre'a  Bnft  te|^  fsra^rat. 


But  let'thy  broken  vow,      _ 

Ne'er  bring  thy  mind  one  painful  thought  of  0^ 

No,  no !  be  happy  noWat 
Bo  happy  in  remebemring,  thou  art  free. 

And  now  we  part  for  aye  t 
Tet,  though  bereft  of  every  hope  but  heaven* 

1  fervently  will  pray 
That  thoQ  may'st  be— as  I  forgive — ^forgiven* 

Then  go— I  thought  thee  true— 
i  waa  deceived — forsaken.    Still,  to  Ibm, 

I  aend,  with  this  ediea* 
My  heart's  beat  wMiea.    Forawdl!  Um  oit  ^^ 
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THE    ANNIVERSARY  REGISTER: 


OR, 


ONTHLY   CALENDAR   OF   AMERICAN    CHRONOLOGY. 


EXHIBITING 


CORRECT  DATES 


OP 


THE  BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS  OF  EMINENT  MEN, 

iND    AND    SEA    FIGHTS,    TREATIES,    EXTRAORDINARY    AND    MEMORABLE    EVENTS,    AND 

OTHER    MATTERS,    CONNECTED    WITH    THE 

HISTORY  OF  AMERICA. 

The  following  Calendar  has  been  compiled  at  a  great  expense  of  time  and  labor ;  and  will  be  continued 
ery  monih  till  the  year  it  completed.  We  trust  that  this  perfectly  noyel  arrangement  will  be  acceptable 
our  subf^riben,  not  only  from  the  fullness  and  accuracy  of  the  Chronology,  but  from  the  consideration  that 
3re  is  nothing  of  the  same  description  in  existence.  It  is  assumed  that  no  person  will  be  guilty  of  t^ 
propriety  of  copying  this  Calendar,  which  is  private  property,  and  has  been  duly  entered  as  copyright,  a&> 
rdiDg  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress. 


FEBRUARY. 


Earl  Chatham,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  propoeed  his  scheme  of  reconciliation  with  America. 
Doctor  Frankfin  present. 

Battle  of  Catawba  at  M'Cowan's  Ford,  S.  C.  Lord  Comwallis  and  British  army  succeeded 
in  crossing  the  river. 

Engagement  between  U.  S.  Frignte  Constellation,  Com.  Truxton,  and  French  ship  Le  Ven- 
geance, 54  guns.  AHer  fuur  hour's  fighting,  the  frigate  lost  her  main  mast,  and  the 
Frenchman  sheered  off 

The  Federal  Street  Theatre,  Boston,  burnt  down. 

Died,  George  Walton,  aged  64.  He  was  Colonel  in  the'  revolutionary  army.  Governor  of 
Georgia,  and  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  unfortunate  Spanish  General,  Don  Francisco  Miranda,  sailed  from  New  York,  in  the 
ship  Leander,  on  his  expedition  to  revolutionize  South  America. 

Dreadful  wreck  of  the  Columbus  Packet  from  New  York  to  Charleston. 

Bom,  at  Hingham.  Mass..  Benjamin  Lincoln,  celebrated  revolutionary  General. 

Benjamin  Franklin  examined  befiire'the  British  House  of  Commons  respecting  the  necessity 
of  the  repeal  of  the  American  Stamp  Act 

General  Moultrie  drove  the  British  from  Port  Royal  Island,  South  Carolina. 

Died,  Samuel  Davis,  President  of  Nassau  Hall,  and  founder  of  the  first  Presbytery  m  Virginia. 

Captain  Hodges,  of  American  ship  Sedgeley,  saved  160  men  from  wreck  of  Aurora  British 
Transport 

U.  S.  Frigate  Constellation  chased  into  Norfolk,  Virginia,  by  a  British  Squadron. 

Died,  in  Philadelphia,  Captain  John  Carson,  from  shot  wounds  inflicted  by  his  wife's  para- 
mour. Lieutenant  Smith. 

Bom,  in  Scotland,  John  Witherspoon,  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independepce,  and  Presi- 
•    dent  of  Princeton  College. 

Bora,  in  Maasachusetts,  James  Otis,  Patriot  and  Statesman. 

Georgia  adopted  a  new  Government 

The  Independence  of  the  U.  S.  of  America  acknowledged  by  Sweden. 

The  Ports  and  Harbors  of  the  Chesapeake  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  blookade  bf  the  BriUsh 
Admiral  Warren. 

Seventeen  British  Officers  captured  on  Lake  Erie,  and  placed  in  close  confinemeDt  at  Chilli- 
cothe,  on  the  principle  of  retaliation. 

Earthquake  fell  throughout  New  England. 

The  Government  of  England  israed  Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal  against  Amertet. 

Ratifieatioo  of  the  Treaty  between  France  and  the  United  States  of  America,  wbareiA  the 
Independeooe  oftba  laUer  nation  was  acknowledged.  This  wns  the  fiiat  tnata^  ^  A» 
new  Slalss  with  ft  ibnign  power.  '~*^ 

ilsMBiiuisHi  ndflfiisd  ifct  FadawJ  Cowtitiitkm,  betog  <b>  AridHteiitft  VcLqAwt  <A^ 


mth. 

Tmt. 

1 

1775 



1781 



1800 

2 

1798 
1803 

— 

1806 

3 

1817 
1733 
1776 

4 

1779 
1762 
1796 

— 

1813 

1816 

5 

1739 

^ 

1724 
1776 
1782 
1813 

— 

1814 

e 

1736 
1777 
1778 

1788 
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Confiii  lilt  ion  of  V^crmont  adopted. 

AlieiiH  ordered  U)  f\»n  iherawlvefl  to  ibe  U.  &  Mar>hklt«>f  ibe  Districtrwiineni  thejr reiided. 

riie  I*ir.ite8  oTBarmtoria  received  the  pardon  of  liie  Executive  GoveriMiieiit  in  contequeoce 

of  (heir  courage  and  Hdelily  diiipluyed  in  tlie  defence  of^jew  Orleans. 
Convcniioii  hetMcen  England  and  the  United  Siaiis  lo  Ijx  the  amuuni  of  iademDlty  awaided 

to  American  subjeciH  injured  in  the  lute  war. 
Karthqaake  felt  in  Philodeliihia  and  other  parts  of  tiie  United  Statet. 
GallHiit  ar-tion  of  Captain  Forsyth,  at  HIizabethlovvn,  against  the  British. 
Fort  B.)\vycr,  Moliile  Point,  invested  tor  the  second  lime,  by  t)ie  British. 
Died,  in  Pliiludel{.'hia,  Samuel  Ewing,  distinguished  Lawyer  and  Litterateur. 
New  York  Niirrendrred  to  the  English  by  the  Dutch  Governor,  Antony  Colve. 
U.  S.  Fri;r:iie  Constellation,  Captain  Truxton,  captured  French  Frigate  L'JnsurgeDl,  54  gooi. 

off  Bas.<alorre. 
Lancaster.  Ma<^ ,  burnt,  and  the  inhabitants  killed  or  captured  by  the  Indians  onder  the  Si- 

chem  Poeanoket. 
The  French  and  Indians  surprise  Schenectady,  killing  GO  and  taking  27  primners.    The  rest 

of  the  inhabitants  escaped  through  the  snow  to  Albany,  a  distance  of  16  miles;  si  the 

fugitives  were  nearly  naked,  many  of  them  perished  or  were  severely  frost  biltea 
Canada  ceded  to  England  by  Franco,  at  the  peace  of  Paris. 

Died,  oged  44,  John  Cadwallader,  di^tiinguished  Revolutionary  General.  Born  in  Philadelphii. 
Died,  aged  83,  Charles  Chaunry,  D.  D.,  an  eiainent  Divine  at  Bottlon. 
Died,  at  Northampton,  aged  86.  Solomon  Sioddard,  a  celebrated  New  England  Divine. 
Fort  Bowjrer,  Mobile  Pkiini,  surrendered  to  superior  British  fbree. 
British  Sleopof  War  Favorite,  arrived  at  New  York  with  the  rstided  Treaty  of  Pnee  h^ 

tween  the  United  States  of  America  and  Great  Britain.^ 
Died,  suddenly,  whifre  sitting  in  hie  library,  De  Witt  Clinton,  aged  59.     He  wa  Gwannref 

New  York,  and  proraotec  of  the  Erie  aiAl  Champlain  Canals. 
Died,  aged  60,  at  Boston,  Captain  John  Manly,  U.  S.  Navy — a  successful  ciuiser  dvaiag  At 

Revolutionary  war,  although  some  time  in  confinement  by  the  British. 
The  Uriiihh  suddenly  evacuated  Augusta,  Georgia. 
A  Trotp  of  Tarletun's  Dragoons  cut  to  pieces  by  American  Legion  under  Cblonel  Utiaj 

Lee 
Died,  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  George  Rogers  Clarke,  distinguished  officer  in  Indian  tod 

Revolutionary  wars. 
The  American  Temperance  Society  instituted. 
Flour  Riots  in  New  York. 

Colonel  Pickens  defeated  the  Tories  and  Cherokees  at  Kettle  Creek,  8  C. 
Bom.al  Elizabethlown.  N.  J.  Abraham  Clark.  Signer  ol  Declaration  of  Independence.  Died  1794. 
Died,  at  Wilmington  Delaware,  John  Dickinson,  Statesnun,  author  of  Faronr's  and  Fahuv' 

Letters,  and  President  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  office  besucceaded  Benjamin  Franklio. 
Diod,  in  liis  arm  chair,  aged  93,  William  Ellery.  a  Signer  of  the  Doclaratioaof  IndepwideoM- 
Cherokee  Indiana  repulsed  at  Fort  George,  S>uth  Carolina. 
U.  S.  Frigate  Philadelphia  burnt  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  by  Tietitanant  Stephen  Decatitr, 

and  70  volunteers,  in  the  iMsich  Intrepid. 
Borodin  Sootlaad,  Cadwallader  llolden,  Stateeman,  Philoeopherr  and  Phf^eiaa.    DiaioB 

Long  Island,  1776. 
Botn,  on  Long  Ulaad,  Tbanas  TruxtDB,  s  celebrated  Cemmodora  in  U.  S.  Navy. 
Treaty  of  Ohaat,  securing  Peaee  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  ratified  by  Jamet  Bfadi* 

BOO,  Prasideni  ef  tbe  United  Siatea. 
A  Cobny  of  Huguenots*  undef  Ribaut,  sailed  from  Dieppe  for  Florida. 
Col.  Naitsgcit  of  New  Br uBewick»,  N.  J.  eaptaied  Major  Siocktan,  ok  Briiisb  army,  and  60  ms- 
Died,  aged  60,  John  Paulding,  on*  of  tke  three  militia  men  wlio  arrested  Major  Andre,  al 

Tarryiofwn. 
Appeal  of  J.  C.  Calhoun,  Vice  President,  against  General  Jackson's  proclamatioa 
Died,  aged  80,  Charlea  Chauncy,  PresiJent  of  Harvard  College.     Ue  oama  over  fiom  SMt' 

l.md,  in  1638,  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions. 
Natchez  taken  in  imssession  by  Captain  J.  Willing,  in  the  name  of  the  United  StatCR 
Died,  aged  63.  Thomas  Curbing,  L.  L.  D.  a  distingaished  Revolationary  worthy. 
Died,  in  prison  at  MontRorrat,  Joseph  Dombey,  bolanirt  and  traveller. 
The  Bridgo  of  Wire,  400  feet  long,  erected  over  tlia  river  at  SchaylkiU  EaUs,  opned  fbr  Ae 

first  time. 
Great  Storm  at  Bo.iton  and  other  parts  of  New  England. 
The  British,  uiider  Mnjor  General  Sir  Henry  Clmion,  invaded  Sonlh  Carolina. 
Robert  Morris  appointed  Superintondent  of  the  Finances  of  the  Uoiled  Stetee- 
U.  S.  Frigate  Constitution,  Captain  StewatA,  captured  tiie  Cyane  and  Levant,  two  Biw^ 

sloo|»  of  war. 
The  Banks  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Trenton,  Baltimore,  and  RicboMmd,  resamtd  «P*^ 

payments. 
Died,  a^tid  76.  at  hii)  rent,  Wayne  county,  Pennsylvania,  Samuel  Meredilb,  tha  i*t  Si0' 

Treasurer  rnider  tbe  Federal  ConstitulioiL 
Medikld.  Maaa.  bamt-  by  the  Indians. 

1  ha  Acaenol  and  PiibUa  SUNae  at  Malone,  N.  Y.  burnt  by  the  Bfiikh  under  GbkMiel  Scftt- 
Born,  at  Bridgei  Creek,  Westmoreland,  Va.  George  Washiogtoo. 


D*T  of 
MooUi. 

Year. 

6 

176!) 
1813 
1815 

— 

1827 

7 
8 
9 

1813 
1813 
1815 
1825 
1074 
1799 

10 

1G76 

— 

1600 

11 

17^3 
1786 
1787 
1729 
1815 

— 

im» 

12 

1793 

13 

1779 
1781 

1817 

U 
15 

1836 
1837 
177.J 
1726 
1808 

16 

1830 
1760 
1804 

17 

1688 

— 

1755 
1815 

18 

1562 
1777 

1818 

19 

1831 
1671 

— 

1778 
1788 
1796 
1816 

20 

1717 
1780 
1761 
1815 

21 


1817 


1676 
1£14 


»/  1732  I 
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Tew. 


1770 

1810 

1813 

1837 

1738 

1744 
1764 

1781 

1819 


1813 
181^ 
1826 

1781 

1782 
1814 

1816 

1775 
1811 

1813 
1776 
1782 

1830 
1703 
1781 


Christopher  Snider,  a  boy  of  11  years,  killed  in  a  riot  by  a  shot  from  a  person  named  Richard- 
son, whose  houHO  was  beleaguered  by  Ihe  mob.  This  was  the  first  blood  that  was  shed 
in  the  couiie  of  American  liberty. 

Died,  in  ^  hiladelphia.  aged  39»  Ciiarles  Brockden  Brown,  a  celebrated  Novelist.  Bom  in 
Ptiihdelphia. 

Colonel  For^yih  compelled  to  evacuate  Ogdcnsburg  by  the  Britisli  and  Indians,  who  became 
possessed  of  all  llie  artillery,  stores,  and  crafl. 

Packet  ship  June  and  Margaret,  bound  to  Mew  York,  wrecked  ofT  the  Isle  of  Man.  208 
livesi  lu*t. 

Died,  in  L'lradan.  Jihn  Qnincy.  a  Commissioner  appointed  to  decide  the  line  between  Novs 
Scotia  and  Ne^v  Hampshire. 

Born,  at  Bomioq.  Ja-«iuh  Qniiicy,  junior,  a  Revolutionary  Patriot. 

Bom,  at  Woodblock,  c;imnecticut,  William  Eaton,  famous  for  his  capture  of  Derne,  and  other 
adventures  on  ihe  eonia  of  Barbery. 

Died,  in  Delaware,  .aged  63,  George  Taylor,  a  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independenec* 
B^)rn  in  Ireland. 

The  Floridas  redid  to  the  United  States  by  the  Spanish  Minister,  for  the  sum  of  5,000,000 
dollars,  which  was  afterwards  paid  to  American  citizens  for  spoliations  on  their  com- 
merce during  the  war.  ^ 

U.  S.  brig  Hornet  captured  the  British  brig  Peacock.    The  prize  sunk  directly  aflcr  the  actios. 

Die<l,  ageil  50,  Robert  Fuhon,  ihe  celebrated  engineer.     Born  in  Litile  Britain,  Pennsylvanisi. 

Died,  in  Philadelphia.  Commodore  Richard  Dale,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  He  was  Paul  Jones* 
firnl  Lieutenant  a'loard  Le  Bonne  Homme  Richard,  duiing  the  fight  with  the  Serapis. 

A  body  of  Royaluis  cut  to  piece«  bjt  Americans  under  Generals  Lee  and  Pickens,  near  Haw 
River,  a  bran^'h  of  Caite  Fear  River,  N.  C. 

The  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  acknowledged  by  Denmark. 

The  American  Commissioners  sailed  from  New  York  for  Gottenburgh,  with  power  to  treat 
for  peace  with  Great  Britain. 

Outrage  at  Pi>rt  Mahon,on  American  sailors  by  the  Spanish  Guard.  2  men  killed,  and  16 
wounded. 

General  Gage  attempted  to  destroy  the  Stores  at  Salem. 

Dreadful  Murder  and  Suicide  on  an  Island  near  Norfolk,  Va.  David  Frank,  aged  21,  cut  the 
throat  of  Ann  Collins,  aged  14.  and  afterwards  destroyed  himself. 

Died,  at  Clermont,  aged  66.  Robert  Livingstone.  L.  L  D.,  "  the  American  Cicero." 

The  Americans  defeat  the  Rtyalists  and  Highlanders  at  Moore's  Creek  Bridge,  N.  C. 

General  Conway  made  a  motion  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  against  continuing  the  war 
in  America,  and  the  Ministers  were  lefl  in  a  minority  of  19. 

Died,  aged  82,  at  Jericho,  Long  Island,  Elms  Hicks,  the  celebrated  dissenting  Quaker. 

Deerfiehl.  Conn,  atiackevl  by  the  Indians  and  French.  150  persons  killed  or  captured. 

Died,  at  Princeton,  aged  53,  Richard  Stockton,  a  Signer  of  the  DeclaratioB  of  iBdependeoce. 
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pAiBrr  Iker,  Umnftr,  paint  her  (sir. 
Seeming  fresh  as  morning  air; 
Paint  her  like  the  vi'let  blooming, 
Modest,  mild,  and  unassuming. 

In  the  rosebud  dip  your  pencil — 
From  the  sunbeam  steal  your  tinsel- 
Ask  the  lily  for  its  hue — 
Cburt  the  sky  for  its  pure  bloe. 

TTien  hy  urchin  Cupid  fired. 
Then  by  Venus'  glance  inspired, 
Eiert  your  skill,  your  powers  try, 
And  sketch  for  me  Eliza's  eye. 

Every  beauteous  grace  combining. 
Every  lovely  look  refining. 
Paint  her  such  in  fiirm  anil  mien 
As  ne'er  bolwre  bee  Mortel  been. 

A  snow-white  neck,  a  tap'riog  chin, 
A  ralif  lip^  and  welvt  Bkin^ 


A  look  of  lore,  a  glciice  of  fire, 
A  voice,  hariBOBioas  as  the  ly 


A  soni — but  stop— can  pafnteis'  skill 
The  beauties  of  the  mind  instil  ? 
Can  he,  with  all  his  boasted  art. 
Trace  one  ibnd  feeling  of  her  heart  f 

Ah  no! — (or  then  'twere  his  to  give 
To  icy  stone  the  power  to  live. 
To  think,  conceive,  and  love  so  true — 
Yes,  think,  and  love,  and  live  like  you. 

Then  I,  content,  will  ask  him  trace 
Just  such  fond  features — such  a  fiice— 
And  next  my  throbbing  heart  I'll  press 
That  beaming  gem  of  loveliDeas— 
A  sacred  pledge  il  there  ahaU.  bia 
or  fait  EVtia^  cocoKumc^. 


ii^ii^  <if(D  ^mm  8VWIBIBIL1189  ii^iiv^ 
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COMPOSED    BY 
J.     BIiEViriTT 
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To  •  -  morrow's      the  first  of  Sep  -  •  tember, 


^EJ^^gE^^ 


Get        rea  •  dy      the   l>og«  and  the 


t,lzl!=^! 
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f-*- 
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Gun,  And  be    sure  you  don't  fail  to    re  -  member  The  whiskey  flask  mark*d  number 


The  H  hiskey  flask  mark*d  number 


^ 


1^3=rS 


jr 


ii^i 


i^^iH^^ig^^=^ 


One,  And,    boy,   above  all  don't  be      sleepinir,  Wl 


c— ^ 


And,    boy,   above  all  don't  be      sleeping. 


i^^ 


When      rises    the  bright  star  of 


r:.  '■ 


44^t+44^,^^i^^-r<f=^^g 


^ 


day.  For  aoen  as  gray  morning  is       peeping. 


We  11       haste    to  the    stubbles  a- 


^^^^^ 
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i-*tf — * 


ad  lib. 
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way —  To  the 


rp^TTfF^m 


C-7-"pTempo. 
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■tabblM        away,    away. 


away,    a  -  -  way —  To    the 
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Culla  voce. 


^^^ 
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stubblea        away—    let's    a 


way. 


J  s? 
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ith  Pero  you'll  bring  thf  black  aetterf 
or  leave  old  friend  Ponto  beblnd, 
a  ^portsntan  nrho'd  ipviab  for  a  better^ 
-vrlaift  he  a  better  ma^r  flndf 
tea  tbe  flrat  breeae  of  mominiK  ia  ahablng 
lie  de-vr  flrom  the  banrthom'a  light  apray, 
r  eonrae  to  the  flelda  ire'll  be  tahinfl^a* 
way  to  the  atmbblea*  mwr^yt 

1  i^rhem  laro  are  hootewmrd  retwrmiag, 
iatiff«ad  with  tho  aporta  of  the  field. 


\  • 


Omt  jrfoldl 


If  aiekaeaa  or  aorrovr  eomo  o'er  aa^    ^ 

A  fee  to  no  doctor  mre  pay^ 
But  ahonting  **  to  ho  there,''  in  chorua, 

VITe  apeed  thro'  the  stubbles,  avray* 

And  -when  not  forgetting  the  dntyt 

That  each  to  hia  lady^lo-re  owrea« 
"We  drain  the  red  -vrine-^sup  to  beauty. 

And  turn  to  our  couch  of  repoaef 
While  othera  aro  dreanUag  of  daagert 

"We  dream  ot  tiM  feata  of  the  da.ir% 
And  whiatliag  t^  1^t«  «v  Bjaaa^wr^ 

BtUI  hia  tlura»  t^  «tmla\ilAm  «wy« 
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VANDELKUR ;  or,  AifiHiiL  Ma«niti8ii.     Two  Volumes.    Carey,  Les,  and  Bloncliaid. 

A  lady,  of  considerable  ct !« Iirity  in  the  literary  circlet,  declared,  in  our  presence,  that  ahe  considered  Vn* 
deleur  to  be  the  beat  written  novel  of  the  season.     We  dare  not  contravene  so  high  an  authority;  and, in 
point  of  fact,  if  we  arc  unwilling  to  grant  exclusive  excellence  to  the  woik  before  us,  we  cannot  dfoj  ihi 
vnusnal  merit  of  this  unpuffod  production.     A  careful  and  gratifying  perusal  has  satisfied  us  of  the  tHiMWfir 
nary  talent  of  the  author,  not  only  in  the  conduct  of  the  story,  but  in  the  dclinMiions  of  severai  UcU^ 
wrought  scenes  of  the  deepest  pathos.  The  title  of  the  work  slmuld  not  have  been  ''  Vandcleur"— iheioUkr 
is  not  the  hero  of  the  rngrs;  the  reader  cares  not  for  the  angui&h  of  the  honorable  niinJ,  while  the  soffimifi 
of  the  noble  Gertrude  ngiiato  his  heart — and  no  one  can  read  thi^i  btK>k  without  ffcling  sirttngly  interested  ia 
the  welfare  of  the  beautiful  heroine,  the  feminine  beauty  of  wIh«c  character  is  chacicly  conceived  andaUy 
executed.     Again,  the  sub-title  of  Animal  Mognotism  induces  the  puiilic  to  believe  that  Mcssmcr's  disrotay 
is  the  primum  mobile  of  tlie  plot;  one  little  chapter'is  devoted  to  the  subject,  which  i^  certainly  influential M 
the  fortunes  of  Gertrude,  but  it  is  introduced  as  a  necessary  portion  of  iho  t.le.     The  novel  is  not  written 
upon  the  title,  ad  capinndum  valgus,  which  too  many  of  our  po]  nlar  works  i.^c,  ai.d  frequtuily  by  the  ordoi 
of  the  bookccllcr,  who,  with  viiiuicd  taste,  fancies  a  peculiar  and  well-sounding  name,  and  imagines  tkatt 
work  so  dcnuminatc<i  will  sell. 

The  incident  relative  to  the  display  of  animal  magnetism  by  the  heroine  is  well  described,  and  will  bear 
extraction :  «. 

Nothing  con  be  more  simple  and  less  influential  than  tho  process  of  magnetising  would  seem  to  be;  tha 
entire  exertion,  and  power,  being  in  Iho  muid  and  will  of  the  magneiiser.  The  aubiile  fluid  is  supposed  to  ba 
conveyed  by  the  mere  rendering  of  the  ubjeci  passive  enuugb  to  receive  it — that  is,  b)*  lulling  to  re^iose  whai> 
ever  of  his  own  faculties  might  bo  suppo.sed  so  active  a»  to  resist  it.  For  this  purpose,  the  first  rooveneutii 
to  take  the  hands  of  the  patient,  and  gently  pressing  them^ retain  them  in  that  position  as  long  as  may  ba 
deemed  necessary,  according  to  the  state  of  the  patient  and  other  attending  circumstances,  before  proceeding 
to  the  other  methods  of  dilTusion  of  the  fluid. 

This  caressing  movement  from  his  kind  sister,  was  of  course  received  by  poor  Herbert  merely  as  one  of  kar 
usual  testirooniftlH  of  a/Tsiiiin,  the  more  pcrha|)sas  it  was  now  accompanied  wiih  an  intense  look  of  toudentatf 
and  anxiety.  Kven  wlten  nho  changed  that  movement  for  the  leM<  fiiuiiliar  and  more  active  ones,  of  pasang 
the  hands  from  ihe  hc;i<!  di>\vnwards  over  tho  person  of  tho  patient,  but  without  actual  contact,  though  beat 
first  stared  a  little  anxioi:sl/  at  her,  ho  nually  smiled,  and  appc!ir'>d  rather  to  enjoy  what  ho  probably  ioDa> 
cently  conceived  was  done  merely  fur  his  amusement! 

I  have  said  that  the  evening  was  soft,  balmy,  and  genial ;  the  twitter  (tf  birdj — the  hum  of  bcca  anJ  Ikf 
^rfume  of  flowers,  \vn.<i  alvout ;  tho  s|)ot  selected  was  still  and  ccel'ided.  How  far  all  iheye  circiimslniwn 
might  have  tended  to  |*riMlacc  a  disp'4iition  to  somnolency  in  the  invalid  lN>y.  wo  may  not  deierouiM;  bat 
certain  it  is  that  GcrtriiUe  had  not  many  minutes  continued  her  bufity  lulling  movements  about  him,  when  hii 
gentle  eyes  began  to  ItNik  heavy,  the  tran^^mrent  lids  proaently  drmiped  over  them,  and  ho  seemed  orercoaa 
by  slumber!  It  was  the  desired  effect;  yet  fioor  Gertrude,  with  yuiithful  incunrtistency,  fell  as  rauck  alamad 
at  this  proof  of  her  pi»w«fr,  as  it  were,  over  her  brother's  conrtiiuiion,  as  if  stie  had  never  hoped,  pn)adf 
labored,  suffered  f(»r  it 

''  He  slee})s!"  she  snid  softly  to  De  TE^ipoir. 

"Already!"  was  tho  reply,  i;i  a  lone  of  pleasure. 

But,  although  fulMlind  HlrouAt  to  a  whisper,  in  order  not  to  arou^^o  the  boy,  the  strange  voice,  proreediiV 
from  directly  behind  him.  not  only  scared  away  what  probably  had  mit  yet  been  sleep,  but  caused  kin  ta 
start  up  and  look  around  iua  with  a  wilder  expression  of  countenance  than  he  had  ever  before  exhibiied,aad 
Im  uttered  a  fuint  shri*  U. 

Gertrude  became  lernilid,  and  deeply  aflected  ;  but  remembering  the  reiterated  cautiona  she  had  rtecival 
never  to  siifier  him  to  rem  lin  under  the  influence  of  terri»r, she  <-oinni-inded  herself,and  proceeded  to  endeavor 
once  more  to  Kooiho  an!  c  imi^ose  him.  by  a  repetition  of  what  had  already  hO  completely  produced  the  eflsct 
It  would  not  (!o — Iho  s  i^rii  of  alarm  was  roused  in  the  j>oor  hoy — lie  looked  first  inquiringly,  then  wilJlyiOn 
her  hand8  flitting  almni  h:m  ;  a  universal  lrmm*r  took  poAsession  of  him. 

Gertrude,  as  wo  have  wid,  had  been  particularly  cautioned  agninwt  truffering  her  own  feelings  to  of ereoa* 
her,  so  as  to  imluco  Iter  to  stop  suddenly  in  her  o;ierations,  probably  to  the  serious  injury  of  her  patienw  ^ 
cordingly,  although  l»er  heart  was  almost  breaking,  she  forced  herself  to  coniimie  the  operatiotia.  otrfy  W^*^ 
them  as  gentle, and  evm  exprennively  nflToctionate.as  was  in  her  power.  It  wuald  fW»tdo  lua  eyes  coelie«*" 
rapidly  and  wildly  to  follow  her  hands — he  glanced  at  her  fai'e  and  saw  tears  laliieg  alewly  ever  it.  F** 
moment  or  two,  he  seemed  aa  if  spell-bound  to  his  seat — bnt,  in  tho  next,  he  akudderad  coavviaivelf ,  Md  fc" 
fnjnting  into  her  arms ! 

Gertrude  ahrioked  oat  to  De  L'Capoir,  who  immediately  came  to  her  eaaiattnce,  and  inploring  of  bar » 
■nbdue  her  leelinga,  and  not  unfit  her  mind  for  her  undei taking, aaaoFed  her  that  every  thing  waa  going <iBi| 
weli  mt  jMuUde.    "  lie  ia  merely  overcharged  with  magnetic  fluid,"  he  aaid,  •*  end  we  will  eooa  reUett  hi* 
9ftbMir  aad  be  proceeded  to  o  tWouiVi  Vbe  fWCMa  vttwa^bad  (be  that  purpoae. 
■  sr 
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For  sorao  time  it  did  not  appear  to  produce  the  ■lightett  cAct.  I>e  I'Espoir  became  alarmed,  and  hia  man- 
ner evinced  flurry  and  agitation.  Happily,  Gerlpudtt  WM  too  much  wrapped  up  in  watching  her  brother,  that 
ahe  might  welcome  the  first  symptom  of  returning  ■fiiniation,  to  observe  him.  Besides,  there  are  some  anti- 
eipaiions  so  dreadful,  that  the  mind  positively  fefows  !•  receive  them.  Accordingly,  she  stood  calmly  by,  not 
daring  to  admit  the  slightest  apprehension  of  dtiuger. 

Seeing,  however,  that  time  was  pasning,  and  that  the  count's  attempts  to  restore  her  brother's  conscionsness 
seeBMd  to  fail,  she  adwd,  in  a  lone  almost  Farcasiie  from  subdued  alarm,  if  she  might  apply  her  smelling- 
bottle  to  his  nose.  Do  I'Espoir  made  no  objection  ;  and  whether  it  was  from  the  influence  of  the  pungent 
salts,  or  the  manipuhitions  of  the  count,  or  wheilier  fntm  a  mere  cflbrt  of  nature,  it  boots  not  to  inquire,  bot 
in  a  Tory  few  minutes  Ibo  boy  began  to  show  sympt<mis  of  retoming  animation. 

And  now  it  is  that  the  darkest  cloud  of  uncertainty  hangs  over  the  real  wishes  and  intentions  of  the  Coant 
Do  l*£spoir.  There  can  be  no  question  that,  with  the  firat  symptom  of  the  unfortunate  youth's  recovery  from 
the  swoon  into  which  terror  hud  thrown  him,  the  safest  plan,  in  common  cases,  would  have  been  for  Do 
I'Espoir  to  have  withdrawn  himself  from  his  sight,  and  sufleried  that  terror  gradirally  to  subside  by  the  absence 
of  the  oseitement.  Bat  whether  it  was  that  he  really  believed  thai  it  was  his  manipulations  and  operations 
which  alone  had  commenced,  and  could  perfect  his  recovery — or  whether  his  previous  alarm  had  so  far  be- 
wildered him  us  to  cau.*e  hia  judgment  at  the  moment  to  err — or  whether  that  apparent  alarm  had  merely 
been  tho  agitation  that  the  wor^t  (»f  human  beings  roust  have  feir,  at  seeing  the  near  accomplishment  of  such 
hellish  plans; — certain  it  iii,  that.  ir:stciul  of  wiiiulrawing  himself,  he  recommenced  his  gesticulations  and 
movements  round  the  boy  more  vi^onubly  than  ever;  so  that  when  liic  unfortunate  youth  opened  his  eyes,  ho 
found  himself  still  surrounded  by,  and  subjected  to,  the  mmo  frightful  and  bewildering  incantations — and  not 
now  from  his  gentle  favorite,  hut  from  a  dork  nnd  fori'ign-lookir.i;  ^l^nnger. 

It  was  too  much  fir  his  weak  ami  bhniiered  nerves  and  inicjlort.-i  lo  reiiiAt.  IIo  looked  wildly  and  despair- 
ingly around  him  for  his  sister:  t>ho  s'ood  at  a  little  distance,  witii  f:i4t  cold  tears  |)ouririg  over  her  (]uivering 
lips  and  checks,  but  not  venturing  to  interrupt  the  count  in  hiH  opt^r.-i lions.  In  that  agonized  moment,  nature, 
habit,  lung  association. asserted  tiicir  |t«)wcr — ami  an  a  bird,  wl^ii  pursued  by  the  cruel  hawk,  has  been 
known  to  seek  shelter  in  the  brcaKi  oC  man — <m>,  though  poor  wrciclied  Gertrude  had  been  made  the  inatru- 
ment  first  to  inspire  her  brother  with  that  cruel  terror,  instinct  told  him  she  was  not  .his  enemy — and,  in  tho 
moment  of  his  mortal  agony,  he  iio  sooner  caught  a  glimpse  of  her,  than  he  nh ricked  "Gertrude!  Gertrndel**  in 
a  voice  that  might  have  wnked  the  dead  by  its  piercing  and  helpless  anguish — and  making  an  efftrt  to  tlltiig 
himself  towards  her,  a  fearful  struggle  overcame  him— it  became  convulsive— ho  wrestled  with  it  JEbr  A 
Bcnt—- and  then— hia  pure  axid  harassed  spirit  was  at  rest  for  ever! 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  ELDERLY  LADY  AND  GE.NTLEMAN,  by  Lady  Blessington.     Two 

Volumes.     Carey,  Lea,  and  Blanchard. 

Tbe  CoDlbisioas  of  the  Elderly  Gcntlcmnn  have  been  before  the  public  for  some  time ;  the  charming  Via- 
cotiBlosa  biu  written  a  second  part,  ur,  Confeesions  of  an  Elderly  Lady,  auvl  we  an  accord  no  higher  award 
of  pruae  than  tostato  that  her  lur.t  pruduciion  i:^  i:odit>gracc  to  hrr  prolific  pen.  Vivacity  and  graceful  ease 
tPi  oonapicuous  in  every  page;  oiu!  the  old  la<ly  chatters  of  the  adventures  of  her  youth  with  the  most  bo- 
witching  garrulity.  Let  the  reader  p«^ruiie  the  following  specimen  of  the  whims  of  a  rich  maiden  of  a  cor- 
and  ho  will  never  again  grumble  at  tlw  vagaries  of  his  lady-love,  or  Mold  at  the  pretty  little  pettish- 
of  hia  eonaobial  moiety. 

"  Did  your  ladyship  speak ?^  «*ked  that  much  enduring  woman,  my  dame  de  cnmpagnif,  one  of  the  moat 
nncompanionablo  of  that  clasps  of  pi'reonn  denominated  compirrions.  My  conscience  d«jes  sometimes  reproach 
■e  Ibr  aandry  pettish  reproofii,  and  pettiUnt  phoos  and  phaws,  addressed  to  this  modem  Griselda.  w1h>  **  aO" 
MMa  to  all  I  will,  or  do,  or  say,"  wiiU  a  meekness  very  trying  to  a  temper  like  mine.  She,  however,  is  al 
least  ton  years  my  junior,  and  will,  in  all  human  probability,  live  to  enjoy  the  comfortable  provitiion  I  have 
secured  her  in  my  will;  thinking  pr^rhaps  tiiat  she  has  v\ell  earned  it,  by  a  twenty  years'  daily  and  hourly 
practice  of  that  difficult  virtue — Patience. 

Yes,  I  will  write  my  confessioiis  nnd  "  nought  extenuate,  or  sot  down  aught  in  malice."  As  a  proof  of  my 
ifaKorily,  I  shall  record  my  dialt>gue  with  my  dame  de  compagnie. 

*«Mra.  Vinceni,  ring  the  bell,  if  you  please — hero,  that  will  do;  you  always  ring  it  as  if  you  imagined  the 

lenrariCa  lo  be  deaf."        i^ 

**  I  be;»;  your  ladyship's  pardon,  but,  if  you  will  be  pU>asnd  to  recollect,  you,  this  morning,  complained  that 
I  ring  the  bell  so  gently  that  the  servan:s  never  heard  the  fin<t  pull." 

"  Pray  don't  ask  me  to  be  pleaded  to  recollect;  I  never  am  pleaded  to  recollect  such  puerile  fiddle  faddle. 
Vaor  meaifjry  is  so  tenacious,  that  yon  enn  quolo  every  syllable  I  utter  in  the  course  of  n  week." 

It  will  be  perceived  by  the  nmlicious  render,  thai  in  my  petulance  I  wax  uneoni>ciouriIy  i-oniprising  my  own 
oonveraolion  within  the  conteuipiuo'is  epithet  of  fiddle  faddlo.  But  whether  my  unhappy  companion  was 
«qnally  acute,  1  cannot  determine;  for  she  was  far  too  well  disciplined  to  allow  any  indication  of  discovery 
to  be  perceptible. 

*•  Why  den'i  yon  ring  the  bell  again  ?  you  see  no  one  has  answered." 

Enter  John.  „    .  ... 

«  And  aob  John,  here  has  Mrs.  Vinccnl  been  ringing  this  last  half  hour.    It  really  is  too  provokmg  that  dodo 

of  you  will  anawer  the  bell." 

•*  Very  aorry,  yoor  ladyship;  but  I  only  heard  the  bell  onco." 

*  Thef«,  yon  ara  oonvinoed,  Mfe.  Vincent;  I  always  tell  you  that  yoa  do  not  ring  aofficienflf  fcwfel  wiah 
weuld  niMflibtt  tkia  aaalhar  iiiM.    Loi  mo  oaoiider,  what  did  I  want    W  Wl  ^j^  \  it^SUsa^'lBlniN^Kr 
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**  Indeed,  madaiD,  I  do  not  know ;  your  ladyship  did  not  inibrm  me." 

"  There  it  is,  you  never  remember  what  1  want ;  it  really  is  enough  to  Tex  a  aaint.*' 

"  I'm  sure,  madam,  I  am  very  sorry." 

"  So  you  always  say :  I  hear  nothing  but  '  \  beg  your  pardon,'  and  *  I  am  very  sorry/  all  day  kng.  Plice 
the  easy  chair  with  an  extra  pillow  before  my  writing  desk,  wheel  the  dei>k  eluae  to  the  window,  and  put  t 
tabouret  fur  my  feet.  There,  that  will  do.  See  that  the  pens  are  good,  the  ink  not  too  thick,  and  lay  a  qnin 
of  foolscap  wove  paper  on  the  desk  ;  not  that  abominable  glazed  paper  which  dazzles  my  eyes.  1  inieod  to 
write,  Mrs.  Vincent,  yes,  to  write  a  good  deal,  unless  it  should  fatigue  me ;  so  wipe  my  spectades.  Too  hid 
better  remain  in  the  room,  to  see  that  the  fire  does  not  go  out.  You  can  read,  if  you  like  it;  Jtrotmind  jvt 
do  not  make  a  noise  in  turning  over  the  leaves,  you  know  you  have  a  trick  of  doing  ao.  /uid  reoMBber, 
too,  you  do  not  make  that  disagreeable  sound  to  which  you  are  much  addicted,  a  sort  of  clearing  of  the  In^ 
chea,  which  is  extremely  trying  to  my  nerves.  There  again,  Mrs.  Vincent,  have  I  not  told  you  a  thooiDd 
times  not  to  give  way  to  that  offensive  habit  of  sighing.    I  cannot  bear  it." 

**  I  beg  your  ladyship's  pardon,  I  am  very  sor" — 

**  Oh !  dear — Oh !  dear,  I  never  can  say  a  word  to  yoa,  that  yon  do  not  forthwith  answer  me  with '  I  btg 
your  pardon,  I  am  very  sorry.'  " 

"  Indeed,  madam" 

*'  Don*t  say  another  word,  apare  my  nerves ;  you  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  I  detest  explaoatioiii.** 


THE    ENGLISH    COMIC   ANNUAL  for  1838.    By  Thomas  Hood. 

This  yearling  extravaganza  is  full  of  ferocious  fun.     Criticism  is  superfluous — we  laugh,  and  cry  "  whil 
stuff!"  and  yet  «\e  laugh  again — and,  looking  to  the  end,  laugh  on.     Iluod  hunts  a  pan  as  a  laicher  hontia 
Ibx  cub,  both  by  sight  and  smell,  (or  sound.)     He  gets  a  good  bite  at  him  hero— doubles  upon  him  there— 
toms  him  over  a  few — now  heads  him — and  then  tails  him ;  till,  overfiinning  his  mark,  he  nearly  Iosob  light 
of  his  game,  but  a  hard  run,  or  a  big  jump,  brings  him  alongside,  and  he  finishes  the  chase  with  a  ooap^ 
main,  leaving  his  mangled  prey  behind  him,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  shaking  he  had  given  it    The  opening 
piece  in  this  year's  Comic  Annual  is  called  **  The  Camaby  Correspondence,"  and  consists  of  letters  fioai  a 
spoiled  youngster  at  boarding  school  to  his  papa,  a  soil  headed  widower ;  ^he  fathers'  letter  to  his  brother,  a 
retired  boatswain,  and  the  sailor's  answer — all  of  them  exceedingly  characteristic,  artd  full  of  comical  ideas. 
Hood  indulges  in  a  little  too  much  of  the  vile  cacology  of  the  outr^  cockney  school-— even  his  merchtoti 
speak  fustian,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  his  subjects  discourse  as  if  spelling  books  were  things  that  were  not 
The  first  letter  from  young  Carnaby  is  supposed  to  be  dictated  by  the  pedagogue,  and  informs  the  parent  of 
the  approaching  vacation ;   the  style  is  grandiloquence  itself—-**  Honored  Parent — As  the  sight  of  his  natifs 
Terra  Furma  to  the  hardy  Mariner  on  the  pathless  waste  of  the  vast  eipanse  of  Ocean,  so  are  the  filial  afiee- 
tions  of  a  Son  and  School  boy  to  inform  you  we  break  up  on  Friday."    There  is  plenty  of"  palaver,"  as  maMer 
Robert  calls  it,  about  the  attention  paki  to  the  pupils*  welfare,  but  the  young  gentleman's  private  letter  di^ 
owns  all  connection  with  the  authorship  of  the  official  document,  which,  he  says.  "  the  Doctor  frampt  op  all 
out  of  his  own  head,  and  we  all  copied  it  out  for  all  our  fathers."    The  boy  wishes  to  be  removed  from  dis 
school  "  for  good  and  all,  for  the  table  beer  always  gives  me  the  stomach  ake  if  I  dont  tie  a  siring  tight  raanA 
it;  another  thing  is  the  batter  puddings  which  the  fellows  calls  it  putty  because  it  stick  pains  in  oor  inskhi^ 
and  sometimes  we  have  stinking  beef.    Turn  Sixxiner  has  saved  a  bit  on  the  sly  to  shew  his  parents,  bot  in 
80  strong  we're  afraid  it  won't  keep  over  the  three  weeks  to  the  holidays.    *    •    *    Jackson  saved  enough  Is 
buy  a  Donkey,  and  then  divided  him  into  shares,  and  I  had  a  shilling  share,  but  the  Doctor  were  so  niuortas 
to  seize  on  him  although  there  was  no  law  agin  bringing  asses  to  the  school.   *   *    Philip  Frank  aeys  there's 
a  capital  school  at  Richmond,  where  the  roaster  permits  fishing  and  boating  and  cigars  and  gonpowder  and 
poney  chaises.    1  oAen  think  if  my  poor  dear  late  mother  was  alive  it  is  just  the  genteel  sort  of  school  she 
would  like  me  to  be  finished  off  at" 

This  gentle  hint  proved  Bobby  to  be  well  acquainted  with  his  father's  tenderness  of  character ;  the  agilalcd 
parent  writes  a  letter  to  his  brother,  the  boatswain,  asking  advice  ;  in  which  he  says,  "  prays  God  his  pore 
muther  is  coaled  under  the  Hearth,  it  wud  spile  the  rest  of  his  hashes  if  so  be  she  cood  read  his  tail  of  pew- 
tered  mete."  He  desires  his  brother  to  bear  up  under  the  affliction.  The  boatswain  answers  him  tbv: 
**  Likely  it  is  that  a  man  who  has  rammed  his  head,  as  1  have  in  Africa,  into  a  stuck  camel  for  a  seoond-hio^ 
swig  at  his  cistern,  would  come  within  sixty  degrees  of  the  notion  of  pitying  a  lubberly  school  boy  forbavi^f 
as  much  as  ever  he  could  swill  of  sour  swipes.  I've  had  a  quarter's  schooling  in  the  desert,  where  I  learnt  a 
lesson  from  the  ostriches ;  namely,  when  you  can*t  get  a  regular  cargo  of  food,  you  must  go  in  ballast  wilk 
old  shoes,  leather  caps,  or  any  other  odd  matters  you  can  pick  up."  The  father  answers  this  epistle,  sod  ifr 
dignantly  defends  his  son  Bob  from  a  charge  of  bad  calography  made  by  the  boatowain— observing,  "if  hade 
rite  with  a  bad. hand,  i  never  cud  rite  any  grate  shaks  miself  on  an  eroti  stummach.  But  that's  whit  f* 
otBt  or  won't  enter  into,  no  moor  then  I  can  enter  into  cammil's  insids  or  hostriges  eating  their  old  shoes  tf' 
tether  caps." 

Belljamiii  Ctooaby,  the  boatswain,  visits  the  school,  cross-examines  the  nephew,  and,  wM  appRmnff  tt  A* 
tfat0m  pmodmd  at  Socrates  Home,  brings  the  boy  back  with  him.    This  is  the  basi  leltar  in  the 
dmoB,    The  nilor'a  meihed  of  pio^'mg  the  \wf%  ed\kta^»a  '\ik  ^«rs  ^^Ax«sftima«iA«  and  Ihe 
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of  the  boy's  answers  provokes  tho  hearty  laugh.  '*  Whai  is  the  variation  of  the  compass  ?"  said  f.  So  Master 
Bob  turns  it  about  abit,  and  says  he,  "  Why,  its  ono  leg  shorter  ih^n  t'other,"  which  is  about  as  nigh  it  as  you 
are  to  Table  Bay.  "What's  metaphysics?''  "Brimstone  and  treacle,"  said  Bob,  as  ready  as  gunpowder. 
Now  there's  no  more  physic  in  metaphysics  than  a  baby  might  take  in  his  pap.  "  What's  religion  7"  "  The 
colic  on  Sundays."  "Now  what  he  meant  by  the  culic  (collect)  the  old  gentleman  knows.  What's  the  main- 
top gallant  rule  of  Christianity  1"  "Six  weeks  at  Christmas,"  snys  he,  as  bold  as  brass.  "Wlint's  natural 
philoonphy  f"  "  Keeping  rabbits,"  says  Bob,  which  sounds  likely  enough,  but  its  not  the  thing  by  sixty  degrees- 
"What's  algebra?"  "Al-gebra?  A  wild  donkey  all  over  stripeH."  "Now,  Master  Robert,  take  a  pull  at 
]^ar  menial  tackle,  for  I  am  going  to  overhaul  your  mathematics.  IIow  do  you  describe  a  triangle?" 
"  Ptcase  sir,"  said  Bob,  "  it's  tho  thing  that  tingle-tangles  to  the  big  drum."  Well,  old  Darby  (the  master) 
looked  as  if  he  meant  to  drop  down  dead  on  the  spot  of  a|)opIexy  or  to  murder  dear  Bob.  I  obked  him  who 
was  the  discoverer  of  America,  and  may  I  never  break  buiscuit  ognin  if  he  didn't  say  "  Yankee  Doodle." 

The  next  prose  article  is  called  "  Patronage,"  and  is  a  comical  discriplion  of  tho  horror  of  a  nervous  man 
who  is  appointed  to  the  care  of  some  gunpowder  mills.  There  is  a  good  Irish  story — bcvoral  excellent  versi- 
fied articles,  particularly  "Tho  Green  Man,"  whieh  we  hope  l(»  fir,«i  room  for  by  and  byo. 

The  wood-cuts,  or  engravingri,  ns  they  are  tern-* .!,  are  rdiuirknl  1  •  good,  but  few  of  them  will  benr  expla- 
nation. Like  tho  virtue  of  (ji;ri(k  medicines,  they  rnujit  boecii  if  i.e  appreciated.  "  Animal  Magneti'im"  is 
exemplified  by  a  cat  sitting  wiili  its  tongue  out,  hiiraciing  liclfa  dijzen  lirds  from  a  nc.'^t  on  tho  tree.  There 
is  a  good  paper  on  the  mystic  tciencc,  too  long  for  t]uotation,  but  we  present  a  iioriion  of  itu  iiiiroductory  mat- 
ters, which  exhibits  clairvoijamc  in  a  ridiculous  light.  " Take  the  wildest  freaks  of  the  roost  muddled,  fud- 
dled, be-puddled  soaker — such  as  trying  to  light  his  pipe  at  a  pump— attempting  to  wind  up  a  plug  with  his 
watch  key — or  requesting,  from  a  damp  bed  in  the  gutter,  to  bo  tucked  in — and  are  ihcy  a  bit,  or  a  whit,  or  a 
jot,  or  what-not,  more  absurd,  more  extravagant,  more  indicative  of  imbecility  of  reason,  than  the  vagary  of  a 
■omnambuliat  gravely  going  through  the  back-gammon  of  reading  Back's  journal,  or  a  back  number  of  the 
Retrospective  Review  through  the  back  of  his  head  ?" 

Tiiere  is  a  capital  idea  well  worked  up,  of  a  man  who  once  was  fortunate  enough  to  save  an  unfortunate 
feoaale  from  a  watery  death.    The  Humane  Society  presented  him  with  a  silver  medal,  and  he  was  suddenly 
■eixed  with  a  mania  lor  pulling  people  from  bottoms  of  ponds  and  rivers.    lie  neglected  his  business  to  lake 
long  rambles  by  the  sides  of  melancholy  streams,  or  wherever  there  seemed  a  chance  of  being  able  to  gratify 
hia  propensity.  One  day,  on  the  same  identical  spot  where  tho  former  mishap  occurred,"  we  saw  a  boy.  in  the 
last  stage  of  distress,  wringing  his  hands,  weeping  aloud,  and  gazing  intently  for  something  w  hich  scf  nicd  to 
have  disappeared  in  the  river.     We,  of  course,  inquired  what  was  the  matter,  but  the  poor  fellow  was  too 
overcome  to  speak  intelligibly,  though  be  was  able  to  intimate,  by  signs,  that  the  cause  of  his  agony  was  in 
the  water.  In  such  cases,  every  moment  is  precious,  and  merely  throwing  off  his  hat,  Corkindale  was  instantly 
diving  in  the  stream,  where  he  kept  under  indeed  so  long,  that  I  began  to  fear  he  had  been  grappled  by  some 
perishing  wretch  at  the  bottom.     At  last,  however,  he  emerged,  but  it  was  only  to  ask  eagerly  for  a  more  ex- 
plicit direction.    By  ihia  time,  the  poor  boy  was  more  composed,  so  as  so  be  able  to  direct  the  search  rather 
more  to  the  led,  which  waa  with  the  current.     Accordingly,  down  went  Corkindale  a  second  time,  in  the 
diieclioo  pointed  oat,  but  with  no  better  success ;  and  when  he  came  up  again,  between  agitation  and  exer- 
tioo,  be  WW  almost  exhaoited.     At  lest,  he  was  just  able  to  articulate,  "  Gracious  heaven !  nothing ;  not  even 
a  shred  V*    The  anxiety  of  the  poor  boy,  in  the  meantime,  seemed  extreme.    "  Laws  bless  you,  sir,  forever 
and  ever,"  laid  he,  **  for  going  in,  sir,  but  do  just  try  again — pray,  pray  do,  sir."    Corkindale  did  not  require 
urging — **  Qnick,  quick,"  laye  he,  making  himself  up  for  another  attempt,  "  tell  me — man  or  woman  ?"    "  Oh, 
how  good  oo  yon,  sir,"  says  the  boy,  poor  fellow,  quite  delighted  at  a  fresh  hopo ;  "  Oh,  how  very,  very  good 
on  yoa,  eir — but  it's  nobody,  sir,  but  a  nook!  a  nook  for  fishing!  and,  oh,  laws!  oh,  cri !  if  you  don't  fmd  it — 
fi>r  I've  got  never  a  ferdin  for  to  boy  another." 


LIVES  OF  CARDINAL  DE  RETZ,  JEAN  BAPTISTE  COLBKRT,  JOHN  DE  WITT,  AND  THE 
MARQUIS  DE  LOUVOIS.  By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.,  author  of  "  The  Life  of  Edward,  the  Black  Prince," 
'-  Caidinal  Richelieu/*  dec  Ac.  &c.     Tiao  Volumes.    Carey,  Lea,  and  Blanchard. 

Theae  **  Lives  "  most  be  considered  as  a  whele — a  description  of  the  most  eventful  portion  of  the  reign  of 
lioaifl  the  Foorteenth,  the  Aogustan  age  of  France,  when  the  handsome  monarch  gathered  in  his  courtly  cir- 
de*  the  polished  De  Giammont,  the  witty  De  Montespan,  the  devoted  Maintenon,  the  gay  Moliere,  the  tragic 
Racine,  the  satirical  Boileaa,  the  sablime  Bossaet,  and  the  unequalled  trio,  Fenelon,  Pascal,  and  CoryeiUe, 
with  the  beioss  Condi,  Tnreone,  Lniemboarg,  Vauban,  and  Caiinat,  besides  the  worthies  whose  biographies 
oar  author  hts  assamed  to  give.  The  abilities  of  Mr.  James  have  been  well  developed  in  his  former  work»— 
he  is  capaMe,  fiom  his  indottrioiii  love  of  deep  research,  his  critical  perspicuity,  and  unbiassed  mind,  to  givt 
fall  efleot  to  biopaphical  display ;  and  the  two  well- written  and  entertaining  volumes  before  i»  evinea  the 
cootinoanee  af  his  powaia.  Wa  eoofidently  reoommeod  them  to  the  pablic,  who  vi ill  find  in  thun  asL^^getA- 
abla  mihod  of  paaiflf  fulf  a  dnasn  hotui  with  profit,  as  well  as  pletsnta  -,  and  wYk«a  \^an«i^!99&^^»^dMA^ 
AaK  ^ntf  wU  eotitnlaaa  Mnofffcal  nknaoe  oi  ondcmbtad  Ttlue  ind  ii^\\y. 
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THE  POSTHUMOUS  PAPERS  OF  THE  PICKWICK  CLUB;  Br  Bobe.    Pttri  V.  and  ImL    Cmf,hm, 

and  Blonchard. 


Mr.  Charles  Dickens  has  brought  his  Pickwick  labors  to  a  close,  leaving  the  philmlhropic  oU 
in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  olium  cum  dignitale  at  a  pleasant  rendence  within  a  few  miles  of 
still  retaining  the  facetious  Samivel  in  his  employ.  The  pretty  Msry  has  bocome  Mrs.  WeUer,  sad  ibeilte 
branch  of  tho  family  is  peaceably  disposed  of  at  Newmarket  Mr.  Dickens  has  shown  his  good  sense  m  bHig> 
ing  his  work  to  a  close — it  was  impofisiblo  for  him,  with  all  his  brilliaDt  wit  and  (acility  of  humer*  to  cfty 
out  the  fun  of  the  thing  much  longer,  and  the  iteratiort  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  partiee  became  somslkmg 
flat  and  stale.  As  they  now  stand.  The  Pickwick  Papers  form  a  mirth-provoking  volume,  that  will  Mail  ill 
place  in  the  library  of  every  man  who  knows  how  to  appreciate  a  hearty  laugh.  We  have  before  eipiund 
our  opinion  of  the  merits  of  B<>z;  wo  part  from  Pickwick  with  the  best  feelings,  and  eameatlj  deaiitaH^ 
of  his  succeieor,  by  the  same  author. 

Messrs.  Carey,  Lea,  and  Clanchard  announce  their  intention  of  immediately  issuing  a  new  editkm  of  tba 
above,  in  one  volume,  with  a  variety  of  iliuatrations  by  the  beat  hands. 


PICKWICK  ABROAD;  OR,  a  Tomi  m  Fbakcv.    A  Seriet  qf  Papert  CcmpOedfnm  the  Fritrnk  Cmt^m- 

dence  of  Samwl  Pickwick,  Eaq.,  with  IlhulrtUimt,  hy  Mfred  CrcwqmQL 


S^ome  daring  hand  has  snatched  the  stump  of  Boa's  pen  from  the  grasp  of  the  gentle  Dtckena^  tad  wHh 
impiouB  audacity,  has  essayed  description  of  a  Pickwickian  tour  in  France.  There  are  aooM 
■ketches  in  tho  number  before  us,  and  wc  have  no  doubt  that  as  the  author  becomes  more  aoqiudnled 
the  persons  he  assumes  to  describe,  that  more  perfect  pertraiturea  will  be  produced.  SamivePa  latter  to  hm 
wife  is  well  conceived  ;  and  the  swindler,  Crashem,  although  a  little  too  like  Jiogle,  roakca  aoaw  palptklt 
hitB,  particularly  where  he  describes  the  new  method  of  negociating  bills,  compelling  the  poor  doTila  to  tiki 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  value  in  cash,  and  foisting  upon  them  unsaleable  articles  for  the  balane*.  **!  dii 
a  bill  about  six  months  ogo,"  says  Croshcm,  **  a  good  bill  of  one  thousand  pounds,  and  what  do  yoa  think  ha 
gave  me  f  Two  hundred  pounds  in  ready  money — three  hundred  in  Chinese  turnpike  bonds— -finfr  handled 
in  Persian  scrip^and  another  hundred  in  Newcastle  coals." 

Crashem  thus  describes  tho  wine  at  a  French  hotel — "  The  first  day  they  brought  me  a  bottle  of  ink  md 
water — the  second,  vinegar,  with  a  blue-bag  steeped  in  it — the  third,  cider  and  log-woed--and  all  this  they 
were  pleased  to  call  claret. 

The  Pickwickians'  first  meal  in  France  is  well  described — we  give  it  in  full ;  saying,  en  pi^mnt,  that,  ihi 
etchings  are  full  of  life  and  humor,  and  Creditable  to  the  talent  of  Alfred  Crowquill»  the  deaigncr  and  «i- 
graver. 


Mr.  Weller,  who  had  disappeared  on  the  entrance  of  the  waiter,  now  returned  to  the  oofle^ioom 
his  masters  were  sealed,  and  shufHod  uneasily  round  the  table,  as  if  ho  were  dc&iroua  of  tinbonleniog  bii 
mind  of  some  oppressive  weight. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Sam?"  said  Mr.'Pickwick,  at  length,  pitying  the  embarrassed  situation  of  his  doDM»> 
tic:  "has  any  thing  now  occurred?" 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  returned  Sam,  "  but  Pm  just  a-come  from  the  kitchen — and  a  more  curiouier  plaee  I 


never  see." 


"  Indeed,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick ;  "  what  is  there  so  remarkable  t" 

*'  In  that  'ere  kitchen,  sir,"  said  Sam,  sorionsly,  "  there's  nothink  that's  kimmon  to  a  kitchen  in  Engfani 
Fust,  air,  there  are  half  a  dozen  man-cooks,  viih  vite  nightcaps  and  apems ;  and  each  appeara  to  bo  tlM  cap- 
tain  o*  ten  or  twelve  difrernnt  sansepins — all  of  bright  kipper — ranged,  so^iie^vise,  on  a  lai^ge  ftove;  tad 
then  the  contents  o'  them  *ere  sarnepans,  gen'lemen,  ih  'stonishing  to  a  degree.  I  opened  the  lid  o'  v«i»t»" 
bekaown  to  the  cr>ok  as  voj  tho  presiding  diwiuiiy  o'  that  quarter,  and  sure  enough,  I  sees  a  pattridge  a4lBi* 
ing  vith  wogetables  and  sasjitages.  Says  [  to  myself,  '  This  is  rayther  queer,'  as  the  banker  observed,  m  ki 
looked  at  tho  cheque  as  vos  forged.  *P'rhaps  you'd  like  to  larn  French  c(.>()kery,  young  manf  wd  vofiO 
the  vaitera,  vith  a  vink  o'  slyness  to  von  o*  the  varmingpans." 

"  To  one  of  the  warining-pans !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  somewhat  angry,  for  he  recollected  thil  (hi 
unfortunate  subject  of  warming-pans  bad  served  ai  material  evidence  against  him,  in  the  month  of  Stq^i' 
Buz-fuz  on  the  occasion  of  his  memorable  trial. 

*<  Hallegorical,  sir — purely  hallegorical,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Weller,  "  as  the  critic  mid  to  the  anlhof^  i** 
hj^ocK  up  his  writings."  ^^ 

**  WoU — to  ffocnm  to  the  kitchen,  Sam,**  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  whose  momentary  anger  wuwpmdSlftMA 
•nd  «ho  entnitaived  some  vague  idan  that  bia  doaastie  «lladed  to  a  chambenaaid,  nkhoogh  fkm  a/mt^ 
wm  a£  BtMt  ntbtr  ohKore.  ^_ 
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to  my  communicating  of  them.  Sj  to  continue.  '  Prhaps  yoa  'ud  like  to  lam  French  cookery  V  said  the 
Taiter.  *  Wery  much  obleeged,  young  lily-vile.'  said  I  { '  but  bad  rayther  let  it  alone,  as  the  monkey  said  to  the 
hot  poker'  '  Vould  you  like  jiat  for  to  taste  o' this 'ere  dish,  Mr.  Veller?"  porsewcd  the  waiter,  for  he'd 
larni  my  name  from  the  top  of  my  btudbox ;  and,  taking  the  kiver  off  von  o'  the  saniepans,  he  showed  me  a 
piece  o'  biled  beef  done  to  rag»*.  'Timo  to  take  that  off,'  says  I. — *No  such  thing,'  snid  ho,  looking  at  the 
dock :  *  must  stew  till  six.'  *  And  vot's  in  that  'ere  largo  kaldron  ?'  said  I.  not  wenturing  on  a  look  of  asto- 
niiihment,  a:*  I  was  afuard  of  'triying  my  ignorance.  *  Slewed  weal,'  said  iho  vaiter;  and  thereupon  ho  took 
ofl*  the  lid  uf  (he  kipper  sarsopaii.  and  showed  mo  a  piece  of  meat  with  bits  of  fat  hanging  al)out  it  on  all 
sides.  Tnis  he  culled  a  flich-anJ  g<) ;  hat  I  'poi;>  't  .va.f  'is  imperonce.  '  Pray  do  you  uho  perlaties  in  Francef 
said  I.  'Certainly,'  said  my  friend  the  vailer;  '  h-^ro  is  some  prime  uns,'  and  sure  enow  I  seed  somo  porta- 
ties  cut  in?>  slices,  anj  kivered  over  wiih  hjttor  and  perdoly,  jist  ready  to  sarve  up." 

"Singular!"  «iid  Mr.  Pirkwiok,  wS>  haJ  listened  with  deep  attention  to  Mr.  Wcllcr'.s  recital;  "very  sin- 
gular!    But  what  did  I  tell  you  just  now.  Winkle?" 

Mr.  Winkle  was  about- to  reply,  whun  tho  entrance  of  the  waiter  and  the  lunclioon  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  three  gentlemen  to  the  repast  which  was  now  brought  in — and  which  was  to  bo  the  first  that  either 
had  ever  yet  oaten  <xf  in  Franco. 

"  D«*ar  me,"  snid  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  why — this  is  a  dinner!" 

'•  Dfjcuner  a  la fourchcUe'*  cried  the  waiter;  and  having  ranged  half  a  dozen  dishes  upon  the  table,  ho 
proceeded  to  draw  the  corks  of  three  bottJea  of  wine,  and  place  them  (tho  bottles,  not  the  corks)  upon  the 
fame  convivial  bf>ard. 

**  Meat-pie,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  uncovering  the  dish  opposite  to  him,  and  glancing  curiously  at  a  little 
ikbric  of  paste  standing  in  a  \cTy  littio  piece  of  crockery-ware. 

**  Vol-au-v^nt  aux grenouilles  !"  ohscivrd  the  waiter. 

*^  Mutton-chops  and  vegetables,"  cried  Mr.  Tupmau,  disencumbering  his  dish  of  its  tegument. 

•*  Cotclletten  d  la  jardiniere,**  said  the  waiter. 

**  Hash  and  young  lobeters,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  Tile  de  aeitM  k  In  tortuef  et  dee  ecreoieeee,'*  chanted  the  waiter  in  a  mng-aong  tone  of  voice. 

**  Chopped  cabbages,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  as  he  lifted  up  the  cover  of  a  dish  containing  spinoge.  "  And 
some  of  them  identical  pertaties,"  continued  Sam,  disclosing  the  contents  of  another  plate,  "  consaxning  vich 
I  vos  hedificated  just  now.  Kolliflour  and  melted  butter  is  the  third — and  a*  admirable  display  they  air  too. 
Good  appetite,  Gen'lemen,  as  the  skipper  said  to  the  sailors  ven  they  vos  short  of  perwisiuns,  and  ho  gave 
'•m  each  a  onnce  of  salt  pork." 

"This  chicken-pie  is  excellent,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  helpmg  himself  a  second  time  to  the  attractive  dish 
before  him : — "  I  never  tasted  any  thing  so  tender.    You  really  can  eat  the  very  bones .'" 

"  Indeed !"  observed  Mr.  Winkle  ;  "  I'll  trouble  you  for  a  piece,  then." 

••  With  pleasure,"  returned  Mr.  Pickwick.    "Tupraan — try  this  dish  of  minef" 

*■  I  don't  care  if  1  do,"  said  Mr.  Tupmnn;  and  having  been  copiously  helped,  he  as  liberally  indulged 
huBself  in  the  consumption  of  the  delicate  finxi. 

"  WiidLle,  a  glass  of  wine,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*'  With  pleasure,"  said  Mr.  Winkle;  and  the  B'lrgundy  was  accordingly  poured  out  and  drank. 

"Elder-wine — is  it  not?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  emptymg  his  gUus,  and  smacking  his  lips  with  a  pe- 
culiar relish. 

"  Burgundy,  sir,"  said  the  waiter — "  beat  Burgundy." 

"I  was  ju4t  going  to  tell  you  to,"  observe!  Mr.  Winkle;  "and  a  very  excellent  ghs^  of  wino  it  i.s." 

Id  the  meantime,  Mr.  Pickwick  had  hclp'id  himself  a  third  time  to  tho  pie  before  him.  and  was  about  to 
commence  a  vigorous  attack  thereon,  when  his  attention  was  suddenly  attracted  to  Mr.  Tupman,  whose  fca* 
turea  were  screwed  up  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  and  seemed  to  indicate  every  appearance  of  a  desire 
to  vomit  on  the  part  of  that  gentleman. 

"  Tupman — are  you  ill?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  laying  down  his  knife  and  fjrk,  and  helping  himself 
to  a  glass  of  wine  in  a  momentary  Ht  of  absence,  caused  by  the  alarming  situation  of  his  friend. 

"  Pray,  don't  be  sick,  Tupman — now,  don't,  there's  a  good  fellow,"  cried  Mr.  Winkle,  in  amiable  commisse- 
mtion  of  that  gentleman's  indippcwition. 

"  O.  that  pie!"  groa:)ed  Mr.  Tupman,  retching  mo«t  frightfully,  while  the  tearj  ran  down  his  cheeks. 

"  Waiter!"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  in  an  angry  tone  of  voice  :  then,  fearful  that  his  rising  choler  might  over- 
eome  the  equaoimity  of  his  temper,  he  t07iod  o^  the  wine  he  had  p9ured  out,  in  order  to  allow  himself  time 
liir  reflection. 

"  Yes — sir,"  said  the  waiter,  stopping  r>rward  from  the  sido  table  where  he  was  stationed. 

"  What  is  in  that  pie,  waiter?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Yes — what  ia  in  it  ?"  demanded  Mr.  Winkle  menacingly. 

«•  In  mercy,  waiter — what  was  it  made  of?"  murmured  Mr.  Tupman.  whose  face  was  now  ghastly  pale. 

"  Made  of,  sir  ?"  repeated  the  waiter. 

«•  Yee— made  of,"  cried  Mr.  Wiiiklo,  very  angrily,  and  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  assure  the  waiter  that  he 
Yvoulil  not  be  triflsd  with. 

"  Young  frogs's  legs,  I  fancy,  sir,"  said  thp  waiter,  with  tho  utmost  coolnosi ;  and  having  assured  himself 
«f  tha  Iralh  of  hk  statement  hf  a  glance  at  the  dibh,  he  added,  "  yes,  sir — they  are  frogs'  legs." 

la  ona  moiiMat  Mr*  Pickwick's  lap  received  the  contents  of  Mr.  Tupman's  stomach,  and  Mr.  Winkle  rushed 
towards  the  bell,  and  pulled  it  with  all  his  might,  although  the  waiter  was  in  the  ro>m.  As  fur  Mr.  Pickwick, 
lie  was  so  bewildred  by  the  communication  made  by  the  waiter,  the  idea  of  having  eaten  frogs'  legs,  and  the 
certainty  of  having  been  made  a  hand-bason  of  by  Mr.  Tupman,  that,  in  a  moment  of  venial  desperation,  he 
veiled  the  nearest  bottle  upon  the  table,  and  having  poured  oat  a  tumbler  of  its  contents,  drank  it  at  a 
dlfanghf. 

Mr.  Weller,  who  had  left  the  apartment  only  a  few  minutes  before  tho  commencement  of  this  extraordinarf 
me  to  look  after  hie  own  luncheon,  hastened  to  the  coflee-room  the  moment  he  heard  the  bell  ringing  with 
Ibe  ynikmntm  tluKt  Mr.  WInkle'a  arms  could  impart  to  the -wire.    When  he  beheld  the  oqoCusmwv  vV&^^P^ 
wmk  kivd  Mr.  WiakW  vit^yeiating  the  waiter,  at  a  tort  of  accom^«D\m«nX  \.o  v\i%  ^^^?  ^ 
wilh  Ihe  btUt  It  iaiiii>rf«iiirf/  occurred  to  Mr.  WelWi  nmid  that  i^ie  laiA  viaivat " 
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revered  master;  and,  without  any  more  ado,  he  communicated  to  the  unofiending  waiter's  noae  so  fierct  t 
blow,  and  followed  it  up  by  another  on  the  chest  to  such  purpose,  that  the  unfortunate  waiter  fell  o?er  (he 
table,  and  scattered  the  remnants  of  the  luncheon  on  the  floor.  The  other  domestics  of  the  hotel  rasbed  inio 
the  coffee-room  in  a  body,  just  at  the  moment  when  their  fellow  servant  kissed  the  gh>und,  and  were  about 
to  inflict  summary  and  condign  punishment  on  Mr.  Welier.  But  their  pugnacious  determinations  were  stop* 
ped  by  the  interference  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  who,  with  extraordinary  promptitude,  rose  from  his  chair  likeadcll 
leaping  out  of  a  child's  l)ox  by  means  of  a  spring ;  and  holding  back  Mr.  Winkle  with  one  hand,  while  be 
waved  the  other  over  hi:)  head,  he  proceeded  to  address  the  sernlle  crew.  His  eloquence  produced  an  in- 
mediate  effect — iho  matter  was  explained  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties— and  the  waiter  undertook  to  pa^ 
don  Mr.  Welier,  on  a  small  douceur  being  slipped  into  his  hand,  but  not  before  Mr.  Winkle  had  informed  ibe 
domestics  that  it  was  very  lucky  they  were  thus  pacifically  inclined,  or  they  would  have  knowD  the  reason  why. 


To  CoRRKSPONDKNTS. — We  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  some  of  our  corresponding  friends,  and  deeming  -    { 
our  dicta  of  some  importance,  we  decline,  upon  the  present  occasion,  burying  them  in  the  unregarded  piecmelu 
of  the  cover.     We  wish  certain  of  our  friends  to  note  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  answerable  for  the  correc^uij 
ness  of  their  articles,  if  they  will  not  pay  some  little  attention   to  caligraphy.     We  are  well  used  to  hid 
writing,  and  have  been  accounted  tolerable  in  deciphering  ancient  MSS.,  but  our  patience  and  our  ptacties 
have  been  worn  out  by  the  favor*  of  some  of  our  would-be  contributors,  whose  ebullitions  we  have  been  eOf 
deavoring  to  peruse.     We  have  before  us  now  some  verses  from  Georgia,  not  one  lino  of  which  can  we  elu- 
cidate in  full,  and  even  with  the  assieJlance  of  the  rhyme,  are  unable  to  guess  at  the  meaning  of  tke  actawL 
By  the  way,  we  are  positively  overrun  with  original  poetly.     Cannot  some  of  our  versifying  correapoodeob 
indite  prose  articles,  and  favor  us  with  the  results  of  their  lucubrations  7     Were  we  to  insert  a  tythe  partoC 
the  mawkish  sentiment  and  trite  love  laments  which  are  daily  handed  to  ns,  our  subacribera  would  rebd  at 
the  enormous  dose  of  twaddle,  and  consign  our  numbers  to  a  richly  merited  perdition.    **  Love  hath  its  joyi 
as  well  as  griefs,"  says  a  poet,  very  respectable  in  the  way  of  authority,  but  all  our  swaina  are  aentiiMBiilr 
and  do  not  **  babble  o*  green  fields,"  but  ruminate  most  melanchollily  upon  despair,  and  fate,  and  bnntiif 
hearts.     We  regret  that  the  ladies  are  so  flinty-bosomed,  but  must  request  their  suitors  to  impute  it  tolbt 
hardness  of  the  times.     It  is  strange  that  every  sentimental  lover  will  utter  his  plaints  to  an  anfeeling  worid ; 
we  deeply  sympathise  with  our  unsuccessful  inamoratos,  but  beg  to  assure  them  that  the  mejority  of  ourfiMadi 
oare  very  little  about  their  unrequited  love.     In  the  way  of  an  agreeable  variety,  we  present  a  veiwortiie 
of  the  patriotic,  with  a  finisher  of  the  picturesque — forming  pretty  contrasts  to  the  generality  of  the  poiliy 
which  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  the  notice  of  the  public. 

"  Hark  !  hear  the  boisterous  waters  of  the  Champlaio, 
Rage  with  all  the  impetus  of  the  rageing  main. 
And  see  them  rush  along  in  their  mad  carere — 
Ah !  they  have  caused  many  a  sad  tear. 
Behold  the  dark  form  of  majestic  Rock  Dander, 
Part  the  rageing  element  assunder. 
And  rise  its  majestic  head  in  pride 
High  over  th'  spray  of  the  heatcling  tide! 

We  are  unable  to  give  the  whole  of  this  poem,  but  the  last  verse  contaioi  aome  historical  infiwiBatiflO*  wilk 
a  noble  independence  in  the  metre. 

'Twas  on  the  proud  bed  of  the  Champlain 

That  King  WiUiam  aent  hit  warlike  train  ! 

And  a(\er  many  a  Britian  had  found  a  watery  grave. 

Left  the  "  Star-spangled"  banner  in  triumph  o'er  Champlain*s  waten  to  wave !" 

Another  adorer  of  the  Delphic  God  sends  ua,  from  Washington,  an  outrageous  piece  of  rarality,  wilholll^ 
slightest  pretence  to  rhyme  or  jingle,  and  equally  destitute  of  an  approach  to  rhythm.    H0 
musical,  moat  melancholy/'  an  address  to  a  weeping  willow,  in  these  aflecting  worda,^- 

■ 

**  Why  droop'at  thou,  weeping  willow. 
Why  hang  thy  head  so  mnry-fuUffV* 

We  ve  not  going  to  inflict  the  remainder  upon  oor  raflbring  frienda.  We  have  ewiaigned  te  pUoliftliV 
$9  Ifce  leoa— ■  of  onr  baltam  box,  oomeni  tn  enduie  the  lasting  Wfath  of  the  jMaCnober  thaai^iiBbtpiMrf 
wttUiliuMUkdaji. 
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PROFESSIONAL    DIFFICULTIES 


ATTENDANT     ON     SETTLING     IN     CITIES 


Thb  power  of  a  young  professional  man  acting  by 
imaelf  ie— especially  in  a  large  city — trivial  indeed  ,* 
rhile  m  a  body,  brought  together  by  some  common 
iteteat,  and  acting  in  ooncert^-edacated  yoang  men, 
nd  especially  those  who  have  embraced  the  pro- 
BBsiont,  are  enabled  to  prod  ace  almost  any  desired 
fleet  on  the  public,  anir  are  oilen>  used  by  their 
eoiors  for  that  very  pnrpose. 

The  reason  of  this  is  found  in  the  sympathy  which 
he  community  at  large  feel  towards  the  young, 
rhe  man  far  on  in  the  vale  of  life,  looks  back  with 
pleasure  to  the  commencement  of  his  career,  and  as 
bii  memory  brings  up  the  names  of  his  comrades  who 
itaned  with  him  iu  the  chase  of  fortune,  that  same 
Guthful  monitor  tells  him  of  their  death,  and  warns 
tam  that  he  too  must  soon  yield  to  the  young  men  of 
its  acquaintance.  If  such  then  is  the  fact — that  the 
^blic  are  favorably  disposed  to  young  men  as  a  body, 
why  doss  the  seeming  contradiction  present  itself  of 
he  difficulty  of  success  so  commonly  attendant  on 
^qfettUmal  young  men  in  their  individual  capacity  f 
^od  this,  especially,  in  populous  places  7 

Oar  space  forbids  ns  to  treat  this  interesting  topic 
'■^  the  mude  which  its  merits  demand ;  but,  so  far  as 
^^9  medical  profession  is  interested,  they  have  found 
^  ftiihful  delineator  in  the  author  of  "The  Diary  of  a 
^yttcian ;"  a  work,  to  praise  which  would  be  futile. 
^^  the  portraiture  of  the  settling  in  London,  of  the 
'I'ocking  hopes  of  practice,  of  the  gradual  waning  of 
^^  means  of  subsistence,  of  the  struggle  between 
^^ipectable  appearance  out  of  doors,  and  pinching 
^rerty  within  doors,  and  of  the  long  dreary  peiapec- 
'^e  of  a  life  of  debt  and  an  end  of  wo,  many  will 
t«bold  their  past,  and  perhaps  their  present  career 
^mrsyed.  We  would  not.  if  Mf  could,  provoke  a 
^parison  between  our  efibrt  and  that  of  the  physi- 
ian;  bnt,  leaving  the  pupils  of  Esealapios,  we  prefer 
•voting  QUI  jpiigles  to  the  diseiplea  of  Justinian  and 
im  readen  •  Bkieksloiie  and  Story*  and  this  the 
aher,  baeaoM  iIm  iiragiUi  of  a  youni^  lawyer  are. 


where  law  is  the  lever  to  lift  its  practitioner  into  pab> 
lie  notice,  and  thence  into  political  place,  the  course 
of  the  bar  is  shaped  by  the  genius  of  our  institutions. 

In  this  dollar-hunting  nation  the  respectability,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  the  influence  of  any  one  class  or 
profession,  is  valued  and  estimated  by  the  incom/tt  to 
be  obtained  by  its  pursuit  or  adoption.  The  leadings 
men  in  each  body  are  singled  out ;  an  estimate,  often 
erroneous,  is  made  by  the  public  of  the  avails  of 
their  pursuit,  and  this  being  adopted  as  a  maximum* 
the  separate  sums  so  obtained  are  compared  together, 
and  that  avocation  yielding  the  largest  profits,  is  pro* 
nounced  the  most  respectable !  "  Vox  populi  vox  DeL^ 
You  may  cavil,  reader,  at  this  mode  of  computation, 
but  escape  from  its  influence  you  cannot.  We  know 
it  will  be  said  that  merchants  make  more  than  the 
professions — that  is  very  true  ;  but  the  sapient  publio 
calculate  the  capitaL  They  reason  that  it  requires  so 
many  thousands  embarked  in  trade  to  realize  a  for- 
tune ;  but,  as  "  brains"  are  intangible,  (being  a  trust 
from  heaven^  they  are  so  much  clear  gain,  and  there- 
fore all  that  is  got  out  of  them  goes  for  profit ;  besides, 
who  ever  knew  an  insolvent  make  over  his  intellect! 
So  quoth  the  reasoner.  The  receipts  of  the  profes- 
sions— capital  considered — exceed  those  of  the  mer- 
chants! We  need  scarce  say  education  and  its  ex- 
penses, in  the  minds  of  these  Solons,  go  for  nothing. 

We  assert  it  fearleasly,  that  law  or  physic,  the  array 
or  navy,  the  liberal  arts,  and  even  the  church  ofGod* 
would  sink  low  in  the  estimation  of  the  community  at 
large,  were  the  incomes  derivable  from  them  to  prove 
but  pittances, and  their  fruits  to  be  only  Iwrren  honors. 
It  is  a  humiliating  thought  that  learning  is  sought 
chiefly  lor  the  pelf  it  may  yield,  and  not  for  the  deep 
riches  of  its  mines ;  is  pursued  for  the  sake  of  a  golden 
lure,  and^not  for  the  gems  of  intellect  that  sparkle  in 
its  caverns;  and  is  weighed  in  the  balances  not 
against  ignoranee.  but  against  riches. 

The  result  of  this  reasoning  is  evident    There  ia 
a  rash  to  the  bar ;  and,  as  large  eitiea  aflcM^  >SEi%  lani^ 
loeiatiTa  fialda  oC  ^mBl&ca,\YM  vimbx  «d&  ^u» 
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alike  agree  that  a  city  is  the  place.  Corai>elition  then 
is  the  first,  and  perha^M  prominent  caiipo  oi  inJiviJunl 
failures,  and  thin  explains  the  seeming  contradiction 
already  alluded  to;  tho  nggregate  influence  is  very 
great,  but  the  struggle  for  emplnymeni  causeii  those 
who  have  little  practice,  to  possess  little  or  do  in* 
fluence. 

Another  cause  deleterious  to  proicssionul  succew  is 
found  in  politics.     In  making  this  asacrii'in,  we  no 
doubt  run  counter  to  the  preconceived   (.>i>iiiionii  of 
many  of  our  readers;  but  ere  we  pert,  we  hope  to  find 
ourselves  of  one  mind.     It  is  a  common,  but  we  think 
a  delusive  idea,  that  politics  promote  butiinc'^>«,f 'r  there 
are  but  few  that  are  even  yet  prepared  to  ri-;;urd  place 
in  this  country  uf  rotation  as  a  moans  of  eiibsLstence. 
The  reasoning  runs  thus: — **  I  must  beconio  noted.    I 
must  get  before  the  public,  and  in  order  to  cflTrct  this, 
I  will  join  the  party  of  tome  leader.     I  will  become 
the  addrea  writer,  resolution  mover,  and  ward  meet- 
ing speaker  of  some  candidate,  uho  in  return  will 
recommend  me  to  his  friends,  will  send  mo  business, 
will  advance  my  intercuts,  and  promote  my  profcs- 
•ional  proapocts."     Delusive   hope — mad   imagining. 
The  wily  demagogue  dues  companion  with  the  young 
speaker ;  he  is  his  **  hail  fellow,  well  met"  while 
need  requires,  but  presently  wafted  into  place  by  the 
exert iona  of  his  friends  and  helpers,  each  of  whom 
expects  to  rise  as  "  bobs  to  the  kite,*' — one  and  all, 
our  reasoner  and  his  fellow  thinkers,  find  themselves 
ip  the  predicament  of  Joseph  in  prison.     "Yet  did 
not  the  chief  butler  remember  Joseph,  but  ibrgat 
him.*'     Such  men  invariably  disappoint,  and  leave 
tli^eir  tools  the  sport  of  some  other  aspirant,  who  has 
wit  enough  to  use  them.     How  often  have  we  be- 
held, thus  broken  down  and  deserledt  some  one  v.  ho 
imagined  himself  on  the  road  to  distinction  ?  his  illu- 
sion dii}|>elled ;  himself  dejected,  clicnlleM,  and  op- 
pressed, with  no  relish  for  his  profession,  and  but  little 
knowledge  of  its  practice ;  spending  solitary  offlitc  and 
briefless  court  hours ;  passed  far  ahead  by  those  w  ho 
started  with  him — inferior  then  in  mind  nnd  ability. 
but  now,  by  dint  of  application,  fur  superior.     There, 
while  yet  in  the  pith  of  manhood  and  pride  of  intel- 
lect, he  remains  the  victim  of  political  seduction.     Or 
suppose  we  revcrMe  tho  scene.     The  advcnitirer  suc- 
ceeds ;  by  somo  eminent  effort  he  secures  notoriety ;  he 
bei'omes  *'  a  rising  young  man ;"  he  is  sp(;Ucn  of  by 
his  elders  ns  *'  a  very  talented  lawyer" — although 
those  same  eiders  lake  their  business  elsewhere!    He 
feels  firm,  and   moves   with  ease  in   the  region  of 
office ;  he  thinks  of  launching  into  business,  and  sonr- 
ing  over  the  heads  of  his  rivals;  of  rising  with  every 
wave  of  his  wing  more  powerful  for  power  and  re- 
nown.    But  while  thus  he  feels  and  acts,  the  bolt  is 
sped  that  hurls  him  to  tho  earth,  prostrates  his  hopes, 
and  crushes  his  prospects;  he  finds  himself  famous 
indeed — but  ruined !    Ttien  maddened  at  his  down- 
fall,  he  is  ready  to  exclaim.  ^  Flectere  si  nequeo  su- 
perod.    Acheninia  movebo."   He  joins  some  desperate 
faction ;  proves  recreant  to  formitt  principles ;  ranks 
•ud  fights  under  an  alien  banner ;  experimrea  the 
ouMPiDo/i  Are  of  renagade  politiciaoa.  and  goea  down 
ioMPifii  tian  «  hMof ,  a  by«-wofd,  and  %  w^nmAi. 


"Throw  open  the  doors  for  hia   Excellency  my 
Lord  Viscount  de  Chateaubriand,  Peer  of  France,  An- 
liassador  at  London,  and  Grand  Officer  of  the  L^ioo 
of  Honor!"    So  does  the  philosophical  FrencoBMO, 
in  his  memoirs,  mark  the  contrast  between  bis  finiiod 
Kccond  sojourn  at  Lc»ndon.     We  adopt  his  words  u  t 
convenient  example  of  the  social  rule,  and  of  the  di^ 
faculties  of  access   to   what   is   lechnioally  ttmcd 
"  good  society."     We  believo  that  a  want  uf  prciicr 
and  iuliivated  society  ia  a  great  hiudruice  to  inoM- 
sional  success,  and  a  prolific  cause  of  the  niio  of 
many  young  men     Let  not  the  reader  imagine  we 
are  radicals  in  this  matter ;  but  af-suredly  we  do  know 
that  I  his  social  influence  is  mighty  for  gaud  or  evil, 
nnd  we  are  aware  that  in  this  city  the  acceis  is  ftt 
more  diiilrult  than  it  should  be,  and  that  sirasgen 
may  occupy  prominent  public  posts,  may  materially 
promote  public  measures,  be  admitted  on  all  bandi. 
able  in  their  professions,  and  yet,  so  iar  aa  aociaty  ■ 
concerned,  be  alone.    In  Roman  day  a,  the  tickets  ftr 
admission  lo  the  games  were  golden  tokens:  how  fu 
this  practice  prevails  in  spirit  in  ceriain  daati  of 
these  times,  it  would  be  perhaps  .invidioiia  t»  anie. 
But  the  same  spirit  that  canaed  Ch«,i«MihriMd,  a 
writer,  an  emigrant,  a  refugee  £poin  Fianoe,  ani  m 
exilo  fur  opinion,  to  pasa  vnknown  i*  LoDdoo  on  hii 
Jurat  visit,  and  which  caused  on  hia  eecomd  Iha  !■> 
uouncemeui  which  commencea  our  paragraphv  pn> 
vaik  here.    Society  of  tlA  belter  claa  heva,  will 
welcome  the  notorious,  but  will  nut  help  to  gain  ia> 
loriety.    It  will  shout  its  h<jaannaa  in  the  train  of  a 
young  man  blessed  with  family  or  wealth,  but  it  oIp 
ten  "  the  deep  damnation  of  its  bah"  over  the  aitriapf 
of  unfriended  genius  to  spread  its  light  in  that  didai 

In  writing  thiji.  the  coosciouiru»a  ia  felt  that  our 
views  may  be  doubled  and  denied,  but  we  think  that 
they  cannot  be  disproved.    Boaat  aa  our  nation  aaf  af 
political  equality,  its  citizens  are  not  free  from  the 
cravings  of  "siarv,  garters  and  ribbons,"  or  the  da- 
sires  of  ascending  in  the  social  scale.   It  may  be  said, 
the  professional  young  man  should  nU  think  of  aoch 
tilings ;  as  well  say,  he  should  not  think  of  hia  6nm 
or  deiK)rtmeni.    "  Whatsoever  the  world   ^^"*i*t*>— 
precious,  must,  however  intrinsically  worlhleas,  a^ 
quire  some  value  even  in  a  philusopher*B  eyes ;  Ipr 
no  man  can  be  so  segregated  from  tlie  world  aa  10 
defy  the  influence  of  its  artilicial  estimates  upon  tba 
real  sources  of  his  happiness."     Especially  doesthii 
sentiment  apply  to  the  young  lawyer,  cast  in 
rolliaioii  wiih  the  public,  for  he  soon  finds  that  il 
8(icial  advantages  posseiw  at  lcji»t  excftangeaUt,  if  BOC 
real  value.     The  desire  of  riting,  and   the  shsme  flf 
«inkij)g,  arc  common  to  all,  and  they  arc  either  idioii 
or  scoundrels,  who  disparage  the  influence  of  Mciil 
rank. 

In  the  recent  formation  of  tho  Athenian  ImtiiBii^ 
we  hope  to  find  a  means  of  acccas  to  the  biMr 
classes :  a  mode — so  to  speak— of  taking  fashjoo  tf 
storm,  which  has  not  heretofiire  existed ;  ai4  ■9' 
cerely  do  we  hope  that  the  founders  of.  ibis  sMDeil> 
lion  may  feel  the  satisfaction  of  wipiof  fmai  oarai^l 
a  bitter  reproach,,  a  deep  atigma.  loo  long  laafiitiii 
L    VlaWia  ^a^  another  canst  to  ail«lo  MbaV^MK 
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■pace  warns  us  to  brevity.  The  neglect  by  seniors 
of  their  juniors  in  the  same  profession,  is  a  crowning 
reason  of  professional  failure.  No  one  avocation  af. 
fords  such  frcqnent  opportunities  of  doing  good  to  its 
yonnger.  without  harming  its  elder  members,  as  the 
law ;  the  custom  of  several  counsel  joining  in  the 
advocacy  of  the  same  case,  and  the  case  with  which 
one  can  associate  another  with  him,  renders  the  injus 
tice  the  more  palpable,  i<>r  it  is  not  a  shore  of  the 
/ee,  half  so  much  as  the  opportunity  of  presenting 
himself  in  hit  profession  before  the  public,  that  the 
young  man  regards;  yet  how  seldom  do  we  find  it 
done,  and  yet  how  splendidly  does  this  trait  of  noticing 
young  talent  adorn  the  great  man.  "  I  have  madu  no 
search  for  precedents  of  young  men  who  have  filled 
the  office  of  Attorney  General,"  said  the  £arl  of  Ks- 
sex,  when  he  urged  Bacon's  appointment.  "  Digest 
Be  no  digestions.  Tho  attorneyship  for  Francis  is 
that  (  must  have,  and  in  that  I  will  spend  all  my 
power,  might,  authority  and  amity ;  and  with  tooih 
and  nail  procure  the  same  for  him  against  whomso- 
ever.'* Alas,  there  are  but  few  of  Essex's  tempera- 
ment  in  these  days. 

It  chanced  to  the  writer  to  be  once  present  at  the 
tribiinal  of  justice  in  a  sister  state,  when  a  young 
lawyer  me  to  argue  a  point  of  pleading  against  an 
older  and  a  veteran  counsel,  and  before  a  judge  who 
loved  not  young  men ;  graciously  did  the  elder  advo- 
cate nod,  when  the  trembling  and  embarrassed  youth- 
ful pleader  stated  his  feelmgs,  standing  as  he  did  in 
that  pieeence,  about  to  make  his  maiden  effort  in  that 
eoort  **  Go  on, sir,  your  feelings  are  not  to  the  point," 
■aid  the  judge.  The  argument  proceeded,  and  pre- 
aeotly  Chitty  was  quoted.  **  Chitty,  sir ;  who  is  Chit- 
ty  r — what  do  yoa  know  of  Chitty  7"  said  the  judge. 
With  a  sneer  on  his  face,  and  in  a  side- bar  whisper, 
the  opposing  barrister  said  to  another  near  him,  "  Be- 
cause ho*s  a  chiL"  Miserable  was  the  pun,  but  the 
demand  for  the  laugh  was  duly  honored.  The  pale 
lace  of  the  insulted  colored,  his  eye  flashed,  his  voice, 
be£ire  timid,  grew  firm,  he  felt  that  his  crisis  for  life 
or  death  had  come.  **  Sir,"  said  lie,  "  there  are  laws 
of  decency  as  well  as  laws  of  order,  there  is  a  code 
of  politeness  as  well  as  a  civil  code,  tho  violator  of 
those  laws,  the  infringer  of  that  code,  merits  and  re- 
egives  contempt.  I  quote  to  your  honor,  Chi'.ty ;  and 
let  ne  see  the  lawyer  that  dare  deny  his  authority  !" 

Painful  as  it  is  to  state  it,  so  it  is — that  there  is 
much,  too  much,  of  the  crushing  spirit  prevailing ; 
and  unless,  like  ihe  hero  of  our  incident,  a  jronng  man 
hae  courage  lo  confront  his  tormentor,  **  Wo  is  unto 
him." 

"  It  is  a  note  of  upstart  groatness,  to  observe  and 

watch 
For  those  poor  trifles  which  the  noble  mind 
Hegleds  and  scoma' 


»t 


Aaron  Burr  has  done  much  to  balance  his  infamy 
hf  hb  kindnev  to  the  young  man ;  there  are  those 
BOW  liviiif  who  owe  the  chief  of  their  practice  to  br- 
ing Msoeiatid  wilh  their  qooodam  pnpila  and  prote- 
giii  «ad  dU  tin*  petmit*  we  n^iht  SH  oor  pagea 


with  examples,  telling  o'er  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
Sad,infJeed,has  been  the  fate  of  many — great  of  soul, 
fervent  spirits — their  feelings  have  withered  beneath 
the_8ar('a«m  of  a  legal  brute,  or  blenched  beneath  a 
judicial  frown;  they  have  died,  and  scarce  made  sign 
to  mankind  of  the  soul  within  them  ;  full  of  burning 
thought,  that  ever  and  anon  lighted  up  its  clayejr 
dwelling,  they  have  gone  down  to  death's  embrace, 
"unwept,  unhonored  and  unsung."  Shame  on  Ihe 
tyrant  usage  that  brought  them  to  their  untimely  end, 
and  let  the  "anathema  maranatha"  of  all  free  and 
generous  hearts,  sear,  blight,  and  blister  tho  memo- 
ries and  the  names  of  the  oppressors  of  tho  young 
professional  man. 

"  ilic  niger  est :  hunc  tu  Romano  caveto." 

Is  there  then  no  hope  for  the  young  student,  and 
the  legal  novice  7  There  is — Perseverance.  Let  hiai 
wait  his  time,  when  the  tide  shall  rise  *'  that  leads  to 
fortune."  But  wo  would  lay  it  down  here  as  an 
axiom  almost,  taught  both  by  observation  and  expe- 
rience, that  unleua  ycung  man  has  pecuniary  resotiroe$ 
other  than'  those  derivable  from  his  profession^  he  hoi 
better  not  settle  in  a  city.  We  believe  this  rule  to  apply 
equally  to  law  and  medicine,  and  its  common  sense  ie 
obvious.  If  a  young  man  cannot  afford  to  tcai/,  he  had 
better  locate  himself  at  once  in  a  region  where  be 
will  find  less  competition,  where  the  comparative 
sparseness  of  the  profession,  will,  by  his  convenience 
to  them,  induce  people  to  employ  him,  and  where  the 
mode  of  life,  and  the  usages  of  society,  are  not  so  ex- 
pensive or  exacting  as  they  are  in  larger  populations. 
It  is  also  much  better  to  get  away  from  home,  ai 
least  for  a  season ;  there  is  a  kind  of  insensible  reli- 
ance on  tho  petemal  influence  and  paternal  purse, 
which  is  a  sad  marplot  to  exertion — there  requires  a 
feeling  of  struggling,  and  an  abiding  sense  of  the  im- 
perious necessity  of  self  eflurt,  to  induce  a  young  nnua 
to  rise  against  the  natural — to  say  nothing  of  the  ad- 
ventitious— embarrassments  of  a  profensiun. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  od  venturer /ee/s  with- 
in him  that  calm  and  quiet  resolution  to  succeed,  and 
that  knowledge  of  his  own  powers,  which  we  hold 
every  man  by  self-examination  may  attain — if  he  is 
willing  to  let  years  elapse,  and  to  see  his  expenses  ex- 
reed  his  income ;  tu  accustom  himself  to  a  very  gra- 
dual increase  of  practice,  and,  above  all,  if  he  have 
siitirces  ofsupport  that  he  can  for  a  time  depend  upor^ 
apart  from  his  profession,  then  let  him  select  the  city; 
for,  in  tho  wide  range  of  human  desires  and  wishes; 
there  is  no  one  object,  on  which,  if  once  the  heart  is 
fixed,  and  to  which  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  all 
other  wants,  but  that  in  the  long  run  will  be  reached. 
Firm  in  this  conviction,  let  him  wait  the  result,  ever 
remembering,  "  that  if  a  man  can  aflbrd  to  wait,  he 
will  be  seldom  disappointed,  and  that  which  we  call 
disappointments  are  but  the  abortions  of  endeavors  to 
attain  our  ends,  without  adequate  means  and  prepa- 
rations." It  was  the  deep  feeling  of  which  we  now 
treat,  that  led  William  Pinckney  to  say,  **The  bar  ie 
not  a  place  to  acquire  or  pce«an%  %  is&aft  voA  ^Tva^ni- 
lent  repataikm  fin  ti\aikU«  laAV  JtA  ^\«x V>«^^ 
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no  iriore  than  a  just  and  honorable  confidence,  in 
which  I  may  indulge  without  vanity,  that  on  that 
theatre  1  shall  be  able  to  make  ray  depreciators  ac- 
knowledge they  have  undervalued  nie."  It  is  not 
given  to  nil  to  attain  to  Pinckney's  fame,  but  there  In 
no  law  prohibiting  the  striving  fur  success,  although 
fortune  may  forbid  its  attainment 

In  closing  our  piece,  although  we  have  narrowed 
our  view  to  one  profession,  we  think  that  our  remarks, 
will  apply  10  all  i  the  paths  may  be  diflerent,  but  the 
termination  is  the  same;  and  reverting  to  our  own 
chosen  avocation,  what  a  field  is  spread?  what  a  sci- 
ence iM  law?  how  infinite  its  branches!  how  pervad- 
ing its  influence !  It  couches  by  the  infant's  cradle  and 
protects  its  slumbers  from  violence ;  it  walks  with 
man,  guards  his  life,  liberty,  and  happiness;  enforces 
his  contracts,  and  protects  his  fireside;  it  journeys  with 
the  traveller,  and  voyages  with  the  mariner:  it  stands 
by  the  bed  side  of  the  dying,  and  guarantees  the  ful- 
filment of  his  wishes ;  it  places  itself  sentry  over  his 
grave,  and  challenges  sanctity  for  his  ashes — in  a 
wider  sense,  it  is  the  universal  controller  of  all  things. 
**  For  if  nature  should  intermit  her  course,  and  leave 
altogether,  though  it  were  but  for  a  while,  the  obser- 
vation of  her  own  laws;  if  those  principal  and  mother 
elements  of  the  world,  whereof  all  things  in  this  lower 
sphere  are  created,  should  lose  the  qualities  which 
now  they  have ;  if  the  frame  of  that  heavenly  arch 
erected  over  our  heads,  should  loosen  and  diasolveat- 
selF;  if  celestial  spheres  should  forget  their  wonted 
motion,  and  by  irregular  volubility  turn  themselves 
any  way,  as  it  might  happen;  if  the  prince  of  the 
lights  of  heaven,  which  now  as  a  giant  doth  run  hix 
unwearied  course,  should,  as  it  were,  through  a  lan- 


guishing faintnesa  begin  to  atand  and  to  rest  himself; 
if  the  moon  should  wander  from  her  beaten  way,  the 
times  and  seasons  of  the  year  blend  tbemtelves  bjr 
disordered  and  confused  mixture,  the  winds  breathe 
out  their  last  gasp,  the  clouds  yield  no  rain,  the  earth 
be  defeated  of  heavenly  influence,  its  fruits  pine  awty 
as  children  at  the  withered  breast  of  their  mother- 
what  would  become  of  man  himself,  whoa  then 
things  do  now  all  serve  ?  See  we  not  plainly,  that 
obedience  of  creatures  unto  the  law  of  nature  iiiha 
stay  of  the  whole  world !" 

Coming  down  the  scale,  what  an  arena  of  cinten* 
tion  is  spread  before  the  aspirant  ?  A  variety  of  repub- 
lics; a  constant  succeasion  of  new  laws  and  usagei, 
requiring  construction  and  settlement — these  and  suck 
as  these  lay  ready,  with  their  honors  thick  npon  theo, 
ripe  for  the  gatherer.    In  these  we  behold  the  com- 
pensating advantages  to  the  evils  we  have  spoken  of; 
by  concentration  of  the  mental  ray  a,  afoau  is  created 
that  shall  light  the  torch  of  fame-!-this  la  the  Prome- 
thean fire  from  heaven,  whose  theft  entails  no  ponisli- 
ment  in  this  world  or  the  next.    Genius,  lowly  of  lot, 
but  lofty  of  soul,  crippled  for  the  time  by  poverty,  dis- 
tress, and  the  artificial  restraints  of  society,  but  cleared 
at  last  by  dint  of  its  endurance  and  patience,  like  the 
bird  of  Jove,  will  soar  away  into  the  light  and  iim- 
shine  of  prosperity.   Owing  nothing  to  birth,  opolenoe, 
or  rank,  it  will  move  with  ease  in  the  regioo  of  dig- 
nity and  renown ;   will  gain  a  fame  and  notoriety 
"  wide  and  general  as  the  casing  air,'*  and.  fixing  its 
vision,  nndazzled  by  brightoeas,  steadily  on  tbe  holi- 
est reward  of  human  efibrt,  will  rise  to  ite  poaiasBiop, 
and  merit  its  enjoyment. 
Philadelphis.  O. 
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Br  the  mist  clouds  of  fog  that  creep  over  the  sun, 
By  the  twinkles  of  stars  that  e^erially  run. 
By  the  surge  of  the  welkin  that  roars  from  the  pole, 
And  the  deep  hollow  murmurs  of  winter  that  roll, 
I've  the  moonshine  to  guide  me,  the  frost  to  restrain. 
As  1  journey  through  space  to  reach  heav'n  again. 

Tm  the  iQonarch  of  snow,  and  my  compass  is  wide; 
I  ran  fall  in  the  storm,  in  the  wind  I  can  ride; 
I  am  white,  I  am  pure,  I  am  tender,  I'm  ikir, 
1  was  born  iu  the  seas — to  the  seas  I  repair; 
By  frmt  I  am  hardened,  by  wet  Vm  destroyed, 
Aad,  uuited  with  liquid,  to  ocwtn  dacof'i. 


1 


I  have  sisters  of  ether — have  brothers  of  rime. 
And  my  friendships  are  form*d  in  the  northerly  clime,* 
My  foes  are  the  elements  jarring  with  strife  ; 
Air  lets  me  pass  on  to  my  earth-bosom'd  wife; 
Fire  coveu  and  melts  me ;  but  water's  so  kind. 
That  when  lost  to  the  three,  to  the  fourth  Tm  ledgaU 

I  have  cousins  of  icicles,  children  of  sleet ; 
Some  battle  with  hail,  others  vaix|uish  in  heal; 
I'm  the  monarch  of  snow.     By  the  will  of  the  bM 
In  the  shallows  and  depths  I  am  drifted  at  tort; 
And  a  glance  of  the  sun,  while  I  brighten  in 
Dinolvea  my  preienaioiM  to  rmgn  in  ibe  aphafii* 


THE      PALISADOB8. 
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Edgar,  Horrible  itevp !    Hark !  do  yoa  hour  the  tea? 
Comf  on,  tir— here*!  the  plaee ;  stand  stilt— 
How  dizzy  *tb  to  cast  one^s  eyes  so  low ! 

-  the  murmaring  surge. 

That  on  th*  unnombercd  idle  pebbles  chafes, 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high  I^I*!!  look  no  more. 
Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong.  Shaktpeare. 


*«  Thib,  then,  at  last/'  raid  f ,  *'  ii  ihe  broad  and 
beantifnl  Hadaon!" 

I  addressed  mfaelf  to  my  companion,  a  tall  fellow 
with  a  healthy  look,  who  stood  at  my  side.  Bat  he 
had  been  here  before,  and  a  simple  nod  of  acquies- 
cence was  my  only  answer. 

"There  is  an  air ||f  singular  complacency  about 
some  people,"  thought  X  "  bur,  perhaps,  it  is  a  neces- 
sary virtue  in  their  way  of  life,  and  requires  culiiva' 
tion.'*  So  I  surrendered  myself,  as  well  as  I  could, 
to  my  own  reflections. 

The  scene  was  certainly  beautiful.  A  mellow 
sonset  was  setting  upon  the  hills  and  waters,  and  a 
thousand  flashes,  caught  by  its  spires  and  prominent 
objects,  played  OTer  the  distant  city.  Above  these 
fading  lights  stretched  a  heavy  line  of  smoke,  already 
condensing  under  the  damp  atmosphere  of  the  even- 
ing, and  reaching  far  away  over  the  metropolis,  till  it 
was  lost  in  the  purpling  hiTes  of  the  skies.  At  inter- 
vals, a  dull  sound  seemed  to  break  from  the  city,  and 
stealing  over  the  waters  which  reposed  about  us,  re- 
called for  a  moment  the  memory  of  the  busy  scenes 
I  had  so  lately  witnessed  there.  On  one  side  rose 
impending  clifls.  their  wood-crowned  summits  tinged 
with  the  last  blushes  of  twilight.  Below,  in  the  deep 
siiadow  uf'  the  rocks  againxt  which  they  seemed  to 
lean,  stood  the  old  trees,  that  only  served  to  increase 
the  gloom  which  had  now  enveloped  all  the  slope  to 
the  waters. 

Every  dell  and  nook  under  the  gray  canopy  had 
deepened  into  blackness,  aiftl  night  was  fast  gathering 
in  the  recesses  which  embosomed  this  noble  stream. 
On  the  opposite  bank  Vp*  landscape,  but  just  now 
rejoicing  in  thelnxuryof  its  bright  verdure,  and  rising 
in  gentle  undolalions,  till  its  heights  stood  faintly  re- 
liered  in  the  dreamy  light  of  the  sunset  Far  np  in 
the  north  stretched  the  msgniflcent  river,  melting  in 
the  distance,  amidst  its  forests,  and  rocks,  and  hills, 
and  nnbroken  in  its  surface,  rave  where  soine  dark 
•peck  was  seen  to  flit  across  its  bosom,  leaving  in  its 
tTMHk  a  dusky  vapor,  which  was  almost  instantly  ab- 
nrbed  in  the  gathering  gloom.  Night  was  fast  falling 
on  ev«ry  thing  about  roe.  My  eyes  were  fastened  on 
the  black  bank  and  those  towering  chBk  1  was  lost 
Id  reverie— 4t  waa  relief  to  gaxe  there,  anil  strange. 
leng^ieochinf  eraoeiations  came  roand  me.  At  one 
ee  w  pesMd  a  little  pdint  that  shot  oot  from 
r»T  tkovghl  I  nw  aooM  hm,  while  ohfect. 


like  a  monument,  rising  on  that  desolate  shore,  and 
just  reflected  in  the  pear^eful  waters.  Perhaps  this 
was  imagination — fi>r  I  wan  ready  to  picture  forth  any 
thing  wild  and  solemn,  as  I  floated  by  those  dim  so- 
I  liludes.  1  had  heard  tales  of  places  horeabout-*,  that 
had  frozen  my  young  blood ;  and  then  I  had  felt  it 
break  away  again  in  the  heat  of  my  indigriniion.  till  it 
throbbed  audibly  through  every  vein.  These  rccul- 
;  iection.s  came  over  me  now  in  all  the  vividness  of 
former  times.  Slory  hetnme  reality;  and  I  preshed 
my  eyes  together,  nnd  turned  a\^ay  under  the  Icarfiil 
expectation  of  witnessing  some  scene  of  terror,  which 
would  ••  fright"  my  exiled  spirit  "  from  its  proprie'y." 

"It's  geme! — gone!  Forewell  for  aye  to  what- 
ever falls  into  the  wnke  of  a  steamboat." 

These  words,  accompanied  by  a  gentle  tou-h  at 
my  elbow,  caused  me  to  turn  again,  and  a  man  »UH)d 
at  my  side,  directing  my  attention  to  a  piece  of  jwper, 
fluttering  upon  the  waves  behind  us,  and  which  had, 
un perceived  by  me,  dropped  from  my  hand  in  the  in- 
tenseness  of  my  reverie. 

•*  ft  was  of  no  consequence,"  I  said.  "  Rome  foolish 
thoughts  of  my  own.  Let  the  water-nymphs  under- 
neall»  make  as  much  of  it  as  they  may,  and  wel- 
come." 

"  O'er  thoughtful,  and  much  on  the  abstract  for  one 
so  young,  meihinks,"  said  the  stranger,  fixing  a  pair 
of  dark  eyes  upon  me. 

**But." — continued  he,  in  an  under  tone,  and  as 
thoagh  talking  with  himself,  as  he  looked  back  again 
on  the  shadowy  waves—'*  of  consequence  or  not,  the 
youth's  paper  is  setting  in  with  the  current  towards 
the  Red  Graves,  and  will  And  the  shore  thereabouts 
belfire  morning." 

Then,  turning  sharply  upon  mo — <*  Young  man, 
yours  is  not  the  flrst  piece  of  fair  white  piper  I  have 
seen  floating  in  upon  that  desolate  point.  We  can 
scarce  see  it  now,  for  the  darkness" 

i  had  heard  enough  of  the  soliloqtiy  which  preceded 
this  address  to  stir  my  curiosity  a  little;  and  as  these 
last  words  had  no  tendency  to  ollay  it,  I  merely  ob- 
served that  his  allusions  were  nothing  less  thon  Greek 
to  me;  but.  as  the  trifling  incident  which  gave  rise 
to  them,  had  also  brought  us  in  some  sort  into  con- 
versation. I  would  make  bold  to  beg  him  to  go  into 
the  matter,  and,  if  a  story  was  to  be  told/to  assure  him 
I  would  become  a  wVUlt^f— in?},  %.  ^^\^\^  Xoxv^wt. 
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ftwe,  that  we  wore  left  nlonc  upon  the  deck.  It  had 
become  quite  dark,  and  the  night  breeze  was  begin- 
ning to  fing  over  the  cool  waters.  Instead  of  the  last 
•unlight,  reflected  faintly  on  the  fading  clouds  as  I  had 
•ecn  it  when  I  stood  gazing  upon  that  silent  and 
cheerless  shore,  thousands  of  stars  werp  now  twink- 
ling over  my  head.  Many  busy  fares  were  passing 
Wfore  and  about  me  then;  but  now  one  solitary  be- 
ing stood  at  my  side.  The'  mati  at  the  helm  was 
above  with  his  light;  and,  at  intervals,  the  worn  and 
•ihnusted  feeder  of  the  furnace  would  issud  from  his 
dftizling  purgatory  to  wipe  his  hot  brow  in  the  even- 
ing air.  These  were  the  two  alone,  beside  ourselves, 
who  seemed  to  keep  the  night-watches. 

The  stranger  fairly  took  the  hint  I  spake  upon,  and. 
beckoning  me  to  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  desired  I 
would  be  Bcated,  while  he  should  relate  to  me  the 
Ktlle  story,  the  recollection  of  which  I  had  been  in- 
•tromental  in  recalling  to  his  mind.    Following  his 
example,  I  wrapped  my  cloak  about  me,  and  stretched 
myself  on  an  inclined  seat,  in  a  state  of  pleasant  and 
lazy  preparation.     Meanwhile  I  had  taken  occasion 
to  scan  the  exterior  of  my  companion.     lie  was  a 
man  much  under  the  middle  size,  of  a  thin,  and  ap- 
parently a  wasted  frame.    Ilis  head  was  covered  by 
an  enormous  slouched  hat,  somewhat  in  the  Spanish 
lashion,  and  under  its  shadow  appeared  a  face  of  un- 
common and  rather  sinister  expression.    It  seemed  to 
belong  to  something  more  than  an  octogenarian.    It 
wa»  cadaverous,  shrunken,  pointed ;  and  as  incapa- 
ble of  change  and  muscular  pliancy  daring  the  re- 
lalion  which  followed,  as  though  it  had  been  hewed 
from  a  block  of  mummy-complexiened  marble.    Ilis 
brow,  more  than  half  hidden  under  his  hat,  had  con- 
tracted into  many  furrows;  and  so  it  remained,  un- 
changed, and  as  immoveable  as  fate.     Kyea  of  dark 
gray,  the  only  moving  things,  save  his  thin  lips,  on 
the  dead  surface  of  his  physiognomy,  seemed  some- 
times to  kindle  as  with  what  might  have  been  the 
light  of  former  days,  as  I  from  time  to  time  observed 
them  n  the  starry  brilliancy  which  they  occasionally 
leflecled.    The  nose  wwi  one  which  had  evidently 
been  compelled  by  hunger  or  decay,  from  something 
well  nigh  related  to  a  parabola,  into  a  decided  trian- 
gle.   It  was  a  remiuint  well  worthy  of  Sla^kenber- 
gios,  and  one  of  the  best  from  the  promontory.    The 
cheeks  were  sallow  and  solemn — well  comporting 
with  the  motionless  rigidity  of  the  whole  superficies. 
The  mouth  was  one  which  would  have  puzzled  La- 
Yater;  guarded  inwardly  by  perfect  files  of  small 
white  teeth,  those  terrifying  indices  of  something  mi- 
laculous  about  an  old  proprietor;  while  without,  the 
skinny  lips  were  tightly  drawn  into  that  downward 
curve,  so  finely  expressive  of  a  fearful  malice  and 
contempt.    Such  a  mouth  was  now  to  bo  my  oracle ! 
a  chin,  pointed  as  its  fellow  projection  above,  com- 
peted this  wild  and  singular  countenance.    His  beard 
biy  like  hoar-frost  along  its  outline,  and  a  single  glance 
convinced  me  that  the  principle  of  life  had  deserted 
it.    It  lay  withered  upon  that  mysterious  extremity. 
Not  a  single  hair  escaped  from  under  cover.    Of 
toone  I  was  jnaiified  in  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
m  ImJd  aB  Time.    A  tad-oolored  cloak,  o£  no  ^H^* 


cular  cloth,  enveloped  his  whole  person;  and  now 
and  then,  as  it  waved  in  the  wind,  I  thought  I  dis> 
ro\ercd  the  portentous  insignia  of  high  Dutch  conse- 
quence, in  the  singular  developcment  of  the  leg.  I 
set  him  down  as  one  of  Ih6  most  ancient  of  the  Ten 
Breeches.  In  perfect  keeping  with  all  this,  he  wore 
a  pair  of  pointed  shoes,  that  oocasiooally  shot  fiea 
under  his  mysterious  covering,  and  bore  aone  Bub 
of  antique  origin. 

Such  was  ibe  singular  being  beside  wbm  I  wai 
row  reclining,  in  expectation  of  a  tale  as  sii^lar  ai 
its  author.    Thcte  was  certainly  something  note  thsn 
common  about  this  man,  fitted  to  waken  iboagbisof 
a  btrange  and  undefinable  nature.     His  pwscace  wis 
n  matter  that  troubled  me  from  the  beginning.   I 
thought  of  the  suddeaness  of  his  appearance  bafcre 
rnc ;  and  I  had  no  resol lection  of  having  seen  aof 
i-uch  person  on  board  during  ihe  day.     Ilis  voice  wss 
Low,  too,  but  wonderfully  deep;  and  I  remembered, 
when  he  walked  the  quarter,  it  shook  as  though  ans- 
iher  steam  engine  was  playing  beneath.    This  might 
have  been  fancy — but  judgo  foa,  gentle  reader,  wiih 
what  feelings  i  naturally  lislMied  to  this  master  of 
mysteries !  But  I  was  determined  not  to  be  awed  out 
of  my  story ;  and  as  though  to  restore  me  to  the  eon- 
sciousness  that  something  BuflHeiently  human  was  still 
my  neighborhood,  a  strong  light  shotsaddenly  ap  Craa 
the  cabin,  and  in  its  glare  I  could  recognise  some  still 
wakeful  faces,  that  I  had  seen  roand  me  in  the  dsf- 
light.    I  therefore  reclined  once  more  upon  my  soli> 
tary  seat.    The  stars  were  shining  brilliaotly  over 
our  heads— the  waves  were  rashiog  and  guigliag 
directly  under  us— >and  he  began. 


*' Those  gray,  perpendicular  rocks,  thai  seemed  to 
attract  so  much  of  your  attention  at  twilight,  are  call- 
ed, in  these  vile  modem  times,  the  Palieadoea.    Time 
was — the  which  I  can  well  remember^'^I  veolMad 
a  look,  but  the  big  hat  put  it  out  of  Ihe  qaeslii 
'*  ay,  as  though  it  were  but  yesterday,  when 
topping  fellows  were  known  by  the  downright 
ble  name  of  the  Bold  Bruisers;  and  so  men 
tent  to  call  them  till  that  matter  of  ii 
crazed  this  feverish  people,  and  then  alasostsrvwf 
spot  and  thing  in  the  land,  fo  it  happened,  mftMi- 
nately,  to  be  high  or  queer-shaped,  waa  dashed  tA 
once  from  the  family  nomenclature,  and  thanosfsr 
\%ard  known  by  some  appellation  with  which  it  wv 
tortured  by  the  exclusive  spirit  of  the  time.    ThM 
was  your  Mount  Washington,  and  Mount  Defluwsi 
your  Charter  Oaks,  and  your  Cradles  of  Libeilf; 
Cape   Revolution,  and   the  Free  Breakers; 
desperate  luokiog  rocks  that  jotted  out  along  the 
called  Constitution  Boys  and  the  Tax  Takers;  isi 
among  a  host  of  others,  those  veritable  perpeodiNbr 
masses,  denominated  the  Palisadoes,  Ibr  the 
reason  that  their  appeamnce  served  to  give  yea  i 
notion  of  defence  and   obstinacy— defencek 
they  knew  not  what^— nothing  in  partioalar,  aii^ 
\«iii»»|— ^PAl  I  mnst  refer  yon  to  the  WX  ef  K^ 
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and  be  careful,  I  eappose,  how  I  lake  in  vain  that 
nagical  word  •  Freedom.'  Yei  one  Mould  think,  from 
Ihe  une  they  made  or  this  poor  name,  that  the  hot  re- 
publicans believed  they  could  enclose  the  JVorth 
River  vvith  a  stone  wall !  verily,  verily,  there  would 
have  been  some  seme  in  this  matter,  if  the  worthy 
Dutchman  who  ruled  that  fair  city  aforetime,  but  who 
shall  be  nameless,  had  only  succeeded  when  he  swore 
he  would  swivel  the  Bold  Bruisers  on  their  south 
pivot  across  the  Hudson,  and  block  up  all  passage 
against  the  British  by  an  effectual  embargo.  Then 
jroa  might  have  talked  about  palisadoes  with  a  vcn* 
gaanre;  and  what  with  "such  a  troublesome  fenre 
here,  and  that  wicked  *  Gate'  on  the  other  side,  Go^ 
tham  at  least  would  have  been  safe,  merely  through 
the  terrors  excited  by  its  localities.  But  we  have 
Dearly  passed  the  rocks,  and  I  must  hasten  to  my 
■tory. 


**  In  1777,  while  Ilowe  lay  in  New  York,  a  Rhort 
distance  down,  where  the  country  slopes  away  from 
those  same  paliradoes — in  a  beautiful  and  romantic 
dell,  lived  Isabel  Vaughan  and  her  widowed  mother. 
Old  Frank  Vaughan,  then  one  of  the  noblest  heartn 
that  beat  in  the  land,  had  died  in  one  of  the  hard 
timee  of  '76,  and  left  this  little  family  with  a  few 
acres,  and  bat  a  trifling  fund,  in  other  respects,  to  lead 
oat  their  days,  aa  well  as  they  oould,  in  the  silent 
roaidence  which  he  had  chosen.  There  was  an  air 
of  ODOommon  aeclusion  asd  peace  about  this  dwell- 
ing. The  hand  of  taate  waa  also  betrayed  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  foliage  and  flowers  around  the  doors  and 
trindows.  A  little  garden  smiled  in  the  sunshine 
which  lay  brightly  and  calmly  along  the  valley ;  and 
at  Bioming  or  evening  time  might  be  seen  a  fair  and 
gneeful  creature  bending  among  the  shrubbery,  and 
eooduciing  the  rosea  and  honeysuckles,  with  studious 
cara,  in  every  direction,  and  with  every  fanciful  va- 
riety, to  embower  the  sweet  and  solitary  spot  that 
aaemed  to  contain  all  her  happiness. 

"  I  need  not  describe  Isabel  to  you.  She  was  the 
daBght  and  rapport  of  her  little  home,  and  as  beauii- 
Ihl  aa  the  most  brilliant  of  the  flowers  she  watched 
over.  She  had  grown  up  in  the  bosom  of  a  virtuous 
laiailf ,  and  her  young  mind  had  become  early  imbued 
with  that  deep  enthusiasm  which  the  times  had  gene- 
latad  in  the  breasts  of  all  the  people,  and  in  which  her 
&lhar  largely  participated.  The  stern  and  devoted 
apirit  which  had  entered  and  eipaiided  the  hearts  of 
the  Puritans,  in  their  eariy  struggles,  seemed  to  have 
coma,  with  little  alloy,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and,  in  some  instances,  to  hive  brought  with 
It  that  austere  sense  of  duty  and  abandonment  to  the 
caaae,  which  characterifod  the  pilgrim  fathers.  With 
Iheae  feelings,  Frank  Vaughan  rushed  to  the  ranks, 
and  fell;  and  with  iheaa  feelings, aomewhat  softened 
iodaad,  hot  of  the  aame  character,  did  hit  beautiful 
daaghtar  and  her  aged  mother,  look  oat  npon  the 
■KNTai  that  win  gathering  and  raging  anNuid  tham,  and 
fcay  to  baavaa  ftr  fcTor  oo  tfaa  caaie^  ftelidf  thank- 


ful for  tho  degree  of  quiet  they  were  permitted  to  en- 
joy, while  that  raiise  was  now  trying  by  battle  and 
blood.  It  waR  therefore  rather  a  melancholy  habit 
into  nhich  f>he  had  grown,  ihon  a  decided  pleasure, 
which  led  Is&btl  to  the  daily  observation  of  her  wild 
flowerH  and  her  garden.  Often,  as  she  wandered 
among  them  at  still  eveningi  iihe  would  stand  and 
listen  with  beating  heart,  as  the  noise  of  cannon  rolled 
on  her  enr  from  the  distant  city,  and  her  thoughts 
would  fly  to  her  bleeding  country,  and  she  would  go 
in  and  weep  with  her  mother,  as  these  dreary  signals 
recalled  to  them  the  image  of  the  husband  and  the 
father. 

"  It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  a  habitation  situ- 
ated like  this,  could  long  escape  the  notice  of  the 
British  parlies  which  were  scouring  the  country  in 
every  direction.  Nor  was  ii  passed  unheeded.  But 
its  very  situation  was  the  surest  pledge  of  its  safely. 
The  lunely  condition  of  its  inmates — the  meek  and 
quiet  R|)irtt  with  which  ihcy  necessarily  surrendered 
the  little  liitiipitalily  which  they  could  offord — and  the 
silont  hut  sorrowful  Bympalhy  which  they  accorded  to 
their  suflering  country  conciliated  the  respect  even 
of  their  enemies ;  and  Iiuihcl  Vajjghan  and  her  lonely 
parent  found  friends  in  thoeo  who  had  sworn  ven- 
geance against  their  land,  and  wore  now  parsing 
through  it  with  violence.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  ab- 
rupt appearance  and  unceremonious  demeanor  of  the 
uncultivated  and  ferocious  soldier,  awed  them  into  a 
painful  sense  of  their  apparently  unprotected  state, 
and  their  unfortunate  position  in  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try extremely  liable  to  the  commotions  of  the  period. 
But  the  troopa  of  the  enemy  were  taught  to  regard  the 
spot  as  exempt  from  the  privilege  of  violence,  and  strict- 
ly charged  to  refrain  from  any  injury  of  its  peaceful  and 
retired  occupants;  the  leaders  of  the  small  parties  which 
passed  that  way  in  the  course  of  their  excursions,  gay, 
froe  of  vpcech  and  manner,  as  they  come  to  be  in 
camp  and  in  the  ardor  of  war,  still  found,  that  in  this 
humble  retreat,  they  were  invariably  chastened  into 
that  quiet  respect  which  strict  and  fearless  virtue 
never  fails  to  command ;  and  the  presence  of  Isabel 
Vaughan  always  excited  a  feeling  of  regard,  transient 
though  it  might  be ;  while  the  recollection  of  her  car- 
ried wi>h  it  a  degree  of  undefined  interest  into  the 
moat  careless  bosoms  among  them.  It  was  not  strange, 
therefore,  if  the  impression  made  even  upon  such 
hearts  on  such  occasions  should  sometimes  go  with  them 
to  the  garriKon ;  and  it  fequired  but  a  short  time  for  sen- 
timents like  those  to  which  I  have  adverted,  escaping 
as  they  did,  like  very  bubbles  from  the  surface  of  vo- 
latile recollections,  to  have  their  due  effect  in  exciting 
the  curioflity  which,  under  such  circumstances,  is  ne- 
ver too  prone  to  slumber. 

"Thus,  the  presence  of  a  beautiful  girl,  in  such  a 
beautiful  and  fairy-like  seclusion,  could  not  long  re- 
main a  secret  with  those  finer  hearts,  whoso  experi- 
ence passes  under  the  alternate  sway  of  love  and  glo- 
ry ;  and  but  few  days  had  passed  after  the  cottage 
had  opened  its  lowly  doors  to  its  enemies,  when  Isa- 
bel, from  her  garden,  aaw  a  person  approaching,  whom, 
by  h«  dre«>  ahe  presamed  to  be  an  officAt  ^^  tw3i^. 
It  was  not  an  xreraioiX  «ccait«^o^  ^tsax  \«t  «iCi\3^« 
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•hould  be  tliofl  broken.    But  they  were  perilous  and 
hurried  tiroes.     Strange  and  terrifying  tales  had  lately 
found  their  way  to  ibis  retreat.    The  sense  of  the 
helplessness  of  herself  and  mother,  was  pressing  daily 
more  and  more  upon  her ;  and,  at  this  moment,  that 
mother   was    alone,  and  twilight   was  faftt  closing 
in.     Her  impulse  was  to  retreat  rapidly  ,*   but   the 
stranger  approached  by  a  side  path,  and  was  before 
her,  as  she  was  about  to  enter  the  door.  With  a  slight 
graceful  bow,  he  begged  her  to  remain  one  moment, 
and  pardon  his  abrupt  approach.    Soldiers  wero  un* 
used  to  apologies,  (another  inclination  of  the  head, 
and  a  smile  scarcely  perceptible,)  and  they  were  not 
things  to  be  conned,  at  that  day.    Moreover,  he  was 
concerned  to  say,  he  believed  he  was  in  an  enemy's 
country — beautiful  as   it   appeared.    A  faint  smile 
mingled  with  the  blush  of  Isabel,  as  she  received  the 
acknowledgment,  and,  stepping  hastily  forward,  she 
invited  the  officer  to  enter,  and  partake  of  the  poor 
but  only  hospitality  which  their  humble  roof  could 
aflbrd  to  either  friends  or  (bes ;  for  she  innocently  con- 
ceived that  nothing   more  sentimental   than  forage 
could  have  induced  a  soldier — even  such  a  one,  at 
such  a  time — to  seek  a  spot  so  utumportont  and  se- 
cluded. 

"  Murray,  fur  that  was  the  name  of  the  youthful  of* 
ficer,  was  unexpectedly  embarrassed,  lie  had  heard 
that  in  thin  wild  and  romantic  retirement,  there  was 
a  specimen  of  beauty,  worthy  a  sphere  fur  above  the 
humble  one  in  whicli  it  shone,  and  which  was  fitted 
to  prove  attra(;iive  to  an  ardent  and  sensitive  mind. 
But  he  was  not  prepared  to  find  one  there,  whose  ex* 
treme  loveliness  forced  itself  upon  him  at  once,  and 
whose  whole  appearance  could  captivate  an  eye,  that 
had  been  by  no  means  inactive,  in  its  time,  amung  the 
fair  and  favored  of  his  own  land.  He  did  not  come 
to  see  one  whoso  presence  could  at  oi;ce  dispcI  all 
the  lighter  feelings  and  intentions,  with  which  youth 
and  warm  hearts,  in  his  adventurous  coiirt.o  of  life, 
are  accustomed  to  approach  the  throne  of  beauty ;  and 
he  little  expected,  when  he  entered  the  unprotected 
home  of  a  female,  with  a  soldier's  freedom  and  an 
enemy's  license,  that  he  should  find  there  a  person 
before  whom  the  idea  of  such  freedom  made  him  feel 
•bashed,  and  whose  simple  and  unconstrained  man- 
ner demanded  his  perfect  respect,  and  singularly  en- 
f  aged  his  attention.  Jsabel's  attractions  were  the  at- 
tractions of  nature  and  simplicity,  guided  by  a  clear  per* 
ceptum  of  propriety,  and  the  graces  of  a  well-directed 
and  well-informed  mind.  Taste  lent  all  its  aid  to 
ationg  and  elevated  feelings,  and  formed  a  character 
and  presence  that  could  not  fail  of  inspiring  a  more 
than  common  interest. 

'*  Under  the  impression  of  an  interview  and  feelings, 
therefore,  for  which  he  was  so  little  prepared,  Murray 
was  somewhat  confused ;  and  when  he  found  himself 
under  the  roof  that  had  so  frequently  opeaed  its  un- 
reaisting  doors  to  those  whom  he  commanded,  and 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  violence  done,  or  insult 
oflered  there,  and  then  glanced  at  the  intereatiiig  form 
before  him,  he  hardly  knew  how  to  ,ezteatiate  the  in- 
civility and  sin  of  what  might  be  an  added  intnision. 
In  drngmir  ofwy  eflectnal  ezpknatiMk,  hftivteied  in 


a  hurried  manner,  to  the  fean  lie  had  of  diflicnltisi 
or  troubles  which  might  have  been  occaaioDed  then 
by  the  rough  and  importunate  soldiery.    They  weit, 
in  some  degree,  subject  to  bis  order.    He  fdt  respoo* 
sible  for  them;  and  concluded  with  aaanring  the  fa- 
mily of  ample  protection  in  futnie  fmm  all  fartbir 
annoyance,  as  far  as  his  power  would  permit   Tbs 
assurance  was  received  with  a  thankful  but  a  dirtini 
spirit    Isabel's  was  a  mind  not  easily  drawn  away.or 
driven   by  sudden  feelings,  from  its  aelf-paMessioD. 
She  had  observed  Murray's  emberramment,  andsoafht 
to  relieve  it,  at  once,  as  far  as  she  could*  lor  it  nis  m 
painful  to  her  to  observe,  as  it  was  to  him  to  bear  it 
The  warmth .  and  kindnesa  of  manner  in  which  this 
was  done,  had  struck  him — and  he  reoiembercd  it 
But  Isabel  looked  upon  her  guest  as  an  enemy.    She 
had  been  taught  to  do  so ;  and  the  aentiment  wbick 
such  instruction  involved,  had  grown,  she  thooght 
into  an  antipathy.     It  was  difficult  to  overcome  then 
tilings  in  a  moment,  and  though  the  yoong  atrangcr 
recommended  himself  strongly  by  his  strikiitg  de- 
meanor— his  eaiiy  cunversation — and  the  generosity 
of  his  feelings,  standing  in  the  relation  he  did  to  her 
and  the  country  she  honored,  still  he  was  an  enemy — 
and  she  believed  it  irojtussible  that  the  relation  could 
ever  be  forgotten. 

*'  The  interview,  however,  begun  with  so  much  aik- 
eaiiiness  on  the  part  of  Murray,  became  interesting  to 
him.    The  coldness  of  the  stranger  gave  way  to  the 
native  glow  of  his  temperament,  and  his  oonversatioa 
kindled  even  into  gaiety.  The  intercourse  was  new.  It 
was  divested  of  all  that  had  sickened  him  elsewhere. 
It  was  the  employment  of  his  mind,  sudden  as  it 
might  seem.     On  the  other  side,  Isabel,  though  nsl 
gay.  became  in«eiiBibIy  interested,  and  even  animated, 
when  her  nature  was  brought  into  direct  contact  with 
what  she  honored  und  esteemed,  wherever  ahe  met 
them — and  which  bhe  was  quick  to  perceiTO— lelent 
and  enthusiasm.    She  even  forgot   the   individuaU 
while  she  paid  respect  to  his  sentiments. 

*'  Murray,  in  extending  the  ofler  of  his  pretectioa, 
spoke  of  the  defenceless  character  of  the  country. 

"  •  Why  will  you  touch  us  there,' said  Isabel,  *  while 
you  have  driven  us  to  these  things,  in  the  midst  oT 
our  want  of  means  and  our  deprivationa!  Bo^' 
continued  she,  recollecting  her  father,  *  there  is  a  de- 
fence, which  perhaps  you  cannot  aee,  in  alrong  hsarli 
and  clear  consciences.* 

"  '  Pardon  mo — pardon  me!'  said  Marrey.  haalilf— 
'  I  surely  forget  where  f  am.  to  speak  of  such  solyaett 
here ;— but  within  these  walla,  I  hope  I  ahall  not  be 
considered  an  enemy — I  hope  we  ahall  never  meet  •§ 
such* — then,  recollecting  himself^  he  added—*  if^  i>* 
deed,  we  shall  ever  meet  again.' 

•'  •  Alas!  sir,'  said  Isabel,  •  you  are  our  supewit— 
and  a  prohibition,  I  fear  me,  would  be  of  little  aviiL 
while  the  foe  holds  our  land  under  the  law  of  iki 
strongest.' 

**  *  If;  then,  there  be  no  prohibition.'  retorocd  Uth 
ray  warmly,  *  I  shall  take  every  lair  edTanlage  which 
the  war  ofiera.' 

**  *  We  are  unused  to  command,' said  iMbelcaMf* 
and  with  a  laint  smile. 
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"•Not  to  unated/ whispered  Murray  to  himself, 
*  for  I  obey  you  already.' 

"  But  why  any  farihrr  pnrticnlani  of  an  interview, 
which  was  eomowhat  prolrartcd,  though  a  first  ono; 
and  the  natural  contfequences  of  uhi'.-h.  all  tciisihlf 
lialeners  or  readers,  like  yuurvclf,  would  at  oni-o  and 
onque^lionably  perceive  ? 

"  Murray  doparlcd.  lie  had  lieen  a  delighted  uit* 
nets  of  the  hcautiful  simpliciiy  that  marked  this  liiile 
family,  and  the  Kivclinetis  of  the  young  creature  thni 
adorned  it ;  and  he  fiuitte<l  the  house  wiih  minglctl 
feelings  of  admiration  and  regret.  He  was  a  pen^Mi 
of  that  free  and  unprejudiced  spirit  which  acknow- 
ledged worth,  ond  bowed  to  it  wherever  he  loiind  it. 
from  an  innate  love  of  virtue  ;  a  spirit  too  noble  to  he 
restricted  to  the  peculiar  modes  of  regard  which  the 
■ociely  he  rote  in  avowed  and  practised ;  and,  whe 
tber  he  met  them  in  the  gay  metropolis  of  a  foreign 
land,  or  on  the  forest- borders  of  a  new  one,  he  gave 
his  heart,  undisguisedly,  to  the  homage  of  virtue  and 
purity  in  woman.  His  was  the  ardent  spirit  that  saw 
readily,  and  believed  unhesitatingly.  In  Isabel 
Vaughan,  therefore,  be  mw  enough,  even  in  a  single 
aad  6rst  interview,  to  delight  him,  because  he  saw 
that  which  nooncilod  itself  at  once  with  the  high 
and  genejoos  oonceplioos  be  had  formed  of  valuable 
and  adnimUe  character,  and  which  he  had  loved  to 
contemplate.  If  his  spirit  was  a  rapid  stream,  it  was 
also  a  deep  one;  unlike  those  that  are  too  often  shal- 
low in  proportion  to  their  velocity. 

"  The  recollection  of  that  interview  retained  a  vivid- 
DMBin  thcmind  of  Murray,  which  soon  convinced  him 
that  ID  repeat  it  was  necessary  to  his  peace.  His  avo- 
cations, his  duties,  his  pleasures  grew  dull ;  and  time 
honf  like  a  weight  upon  him.  If  he  smiled  at  the 
■dan  of  a  passion,  it  was  with  a  secret  and  proper  sa- 
tiafiiction— and  ha  fell  no  disposition  then  to  check 
its  yoong  career.  The  introduction,  therefore,  such 
as  it  was,  was  duly  improved.  Murray  found  him- 
self. In  a  few  weeks,  the  welcome  and  even  tho  che- 
rished guest  of  Isabel  and  her  mother;  for  Isabel 
discovered  that  lime  was  fast  robbing  her  of  the  pre- 
judice which  she  bad  hitherto  believed  had  descended 
to  her  as  a  sort  of  unalienable  inheritance.  It  was  a 
trnthy  indeed,  of  which  that  unsuspecting  girl  wasi 
not  yet  aware — as  who  would  be  in  her  situation  i — 
that  she  was  ignorant  of  her  own  heart.  She  did  not 
aeem  to  recollect  the  miraculoiis  operation  of  tho  af- 
focitona — the  wayward  course  ond  transforming  power 
of  tho  passioiis.  Least  of  all  did  she  think  thai  the 
deep  fjunlains  of  her  bosom  could  bo  broken  up,  by 
an  influence  that  worked  unseen,  and  almost  unknown, 
until  the  waters  suddenly  bunt  the  control  in  which 
ihey  might  otherwise  have  slumbered  for  ever.  With 
her,  as.  with  every  woman,  love  had  been  a  dream- 
bat  a  beautiful  and  glorious  one,  and  one  which  she 
tremblingly  hoped  to  realise.  But  that  she  should 
realize  it  in  Murray — that  her  fiite  should  be  thus 
Byaleriously  linked  with  his,  was  more  ihau  she  had 
thought  o£  It  was  more,  almoit,  than  she  could  be- 
lieve. Bat  wheii,ailer  continnod  interviews,  each 
mora  aniioasly  looked  for,  and  each  mora  tenderly 

mooUadad  Ihaa  that  which  had  preceded  iu  ahe 
a  9 


hreaihcd  the  low-voiced  confession  to  hrrovvn  Ivraom, 
then  it  was  that  sho  first  woke  to  the  power  nml  pro- 
gress of  her  passion.  It  is  ner-4]Ic«s  to  fdllow  its 
t-oursp.  It  may  be  enough  to  say  that  hiii  few 
months  parsed  over  tliem  nml  tlit*  iw.-k-cCuI  homo  of 
Isabel,  with  its  hloornin^  and  Mi's-hiii!:  ilowers,  wit- 
nessed the  plighted  fuiih  nf  ilio  lovers. 

"  *  1  ran  scarce  hcliex  c  it,'  \\  iii-';eri  d  Isnor',  smiling 
through  her  tearn — '  my  lovrr,  CiLorgt.  and  yet  my 
enemy !' 

"  •  Ah  !  my  mast  henuiifiil  f«>c — this  treaty  ii.orges 
country  and  all!'  cried  iMnrrn)'. 

•*  Inaiiel  Vaughan  was  now  Inpjiy,  and  in  the  pure 
warmth  of  hor  heart 

'  As  guileless  as  unprarli.-r'd  infamy,' 

she  gave  free  and  joyous  way  to  this  new  current  of 
thought,  that  went  brightening  and  exulting  before 
her,  in  all  the  delicious  trnnsparenry  of  a  first  and 
holy  passion.  £he  felt  that  she  loved,  before  she  cof>- 
sidered  the  object  of  her  admiration;  and  when  ahe 
did  so,  she  felt  her  resentment  die  withiH  her.  She 
thought  of  the  time  when  she  had  unconsciously  hated 
the  very  sound  of  *  Briton  ;'  uimI  to  reeoil  from  one  so 
colled  as  from  an  enemy,  sho  remembered  had  been 
a  part  of  the  great  doctrine  of  tho  day,  inculcated  in 
her  hearing.  And  now  she  found  that  to  a  Briton  her 
affections  were  clinging ;  that  her  heart  was  entwining 
itself  with  the  heart  of  a  Briton;  and  that  she  was 
secretly  vowing  herself  to  an  enemy — to  the  desolation 
of  her  house — perhaps  to  the  murderer  of  her  father ! 
She  went  to  her  mother,  and  confessed,  and  wopt  with 
her.  She  felt  that  every  interview  had  only  linked 
her  fate  more  indissolubly  with  that  of  Murray — and 
he  had  now  become  the  almost  constant  companion 
of  Isabel  and  her  mother. 

•*  As  often  as  duty  permitted,  he  escaped  from  the 
city,  to  linger  round  this  fair  chrhie  of  btuiity,  amidst 
the  flowers,  and  silence,  ond  innornncc  which  embo- 
somed it.  lie  loved  Isabel  with  a  high  nnd  honorable 
love.  Often,  with  that  mother  and  daughter,  in  the 
hushed  evenings,  did  he  mourn  ns  a  soldier  should 
mourn,  the  fate  which  mado  him  an  enemy  to  the 
country  they  were  proud  of;  and  often  was  lie  ready, 
in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  to  renounce  all  remem- 
brance of  naiioaal  enmity,  till  some  sullen  roar  re- 
called his  distracted  feelings, and  he  remembered  with 
something  like  stcrnnebs,  that  he  heard  the  voice  of 
his  country  reminding  him  of  his  faith  and  his  vows 
of  honor.  Often,  when  the  mr-nn  sode  high,  nnd  the 
head  of  Isabel  leaned  in  holy  n'nfidcnce  on  his  bosom, 
in  the  Utile  bower  which  sho  had  hutig  with  blossoms 
and  wild  leaves,  would  ho  jKirl  her  dnrk  hair,  and 
whisper  over  her  an  abjunilirMJ  of  glory  tmd  even  of 
his  cotmtry,  to  give  himself  up  to  her  and  happiness 
in  that  paradise  of  retirement  and  peace.  But  thcae 
were  dreams  of  love— words  of  deep,  impassioned 
excitement.  They  carried  wiih  them  what  every 
heart  has  felt,  and  every  heart  has  uttered,  in  its  mo- 
ments of  abandonment.  They  exhibited  the  simple 
elements— the  infant  movements  of  the  afleciloaa — 
developed,  and  earned  QULV'wi  \V»  >*wx  %vA  \«Xvwx 
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•xprewiont  which  Ttie  soul  lends  to  the  lipi.     They 
wore  nature — they  were  truth. 

*•  But  tho  ttury  of  luvo  is  an  oA  told  tale.  I  w  ill  not 
detairi  you,  tu  recount  its  thousand  little  iucitienlsand 
misgivings;  its  tridcs,  swelled  into  the  imporian^cof 
events,  and  tho  numerous  fluctuations  of  its  ho})eH  and 
fean>.  1  will  pass  tliom  over.  We  will  leave  them 
to  tlieir  early  troth — to  the  full  fruition  of  their  morn- 
ing promises  and  joys,  to  jtjin  the  parties  again  at  an 
advanced  period  of  their  fortunes. 

"  Far  other  things  were  n(»w  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  young  soldier,  llowe  was  about  to  evacuate 
New  Yorl:,  nud  druw  off  hia  forces  for  Philadelphia, 
and  Murruy  luuht  accompany  hit  regiini.nt.  The  gol- 
den string  must  ba  |uirted.  '  Glory,'  said  he,  *  is 
little  better  than  blood,  and  honor  is  a  tthadow  that  we 
are  chasing  over  tho  graves  of  our  ft  Hows.  How 
often,  if  it  win  the  laurel,  does  ambition  return  with 
a  marble  brow,  and  wreathed  in  cypress !'  SSo  thought 
this  youthful  lover — with  not  a  little  poetry,  lo  be 
Buie — but  with  how  much  truth ! 

*' '  And  these  flowers,*  said  Isabel,  *  must  fade  just 
at  tho  moment  when  they  began  to  look  brightest  in 
my  eyes,  and  these  buds  must  be  checked  in  tho  very 
midst  of  their  [iroraise,  for  I  have  no  heart  to  cherish 
them  now.  Stiange  !  that  he  has  such  an  influence 
on  my  little  Eden,  here,  and  he  is  one  of  thofee,  too, 
who  were  enemies  of  my  father!' 

*'  in  such  words  as  thcse^-often  uttered — were  shown 
the  un«ophittiruted  movements  of  this  young  and  un- 
■ullicd  spirit.  So  strong  an  attachment  could  not 
yield  to  a  sudden  deprivation  without  an  uncommon 
and  painful  struggle. 

*'  *  We  must  part  in  a  few  days,  Isabel,'  said  Murray. 
It  was  two  nights  beftve  his  intended  departure.  No 
answer  was  returned. 

<■ '  To-morrow  night,  Isabel,  is  the  last  night  I  may 
ever  see  you.'  Still  there  was  no  answer,  but  the 
■orrowing  girl  was  at  his  side  in  tears. 

"  'But,'  said  she,  at  last,  looking  calmly  into  his  face, 
*  you  said  you  should  return ;  and  you  then  spoke  of 
our  never  parting  again.  Let  us  believe  that,  and  be 
happy.' 

*'lt  was  now  Murray's  tufn  te  be  agitated.  His 
manner  had  evidently  been  constrained.  When  he 
came,  he  was  thoughtful  and  pale.  He  now  became 
hurried  and  abrupt. 

"'  But,  laabel,  who  may  talk  to  us  of  returns  and 
welcomes?  The  thancis  of  life  are  doubled  against 
111.  Fato  plays  hard  with  us,  Isabel.  We  can  pro- 
mise noihing— we  can  hope  little.  Wo  roust  go  where 
life  is  doubtful,  and  dishonor  wor^e  than  death.  And 
yet  that  dibhonor  might  save  the  life  of  those  we  love. 
Curse — curse  on  the  alternative  !* 

**  Murray  wrung  her  hand,  and  Ltabel  was  startled 
at  his  vehemence.  Tho  last  words,  uttered  in  a  lower 
lone,  caught  her  attention,  and  she  kindled  as  she 
.spoke. 

**  *  What  is  it  you  say,  George  7  You  talk  of  dishonor 

and  alteroaiivos!  what  have  they  to  do  with  you,  or 

you  with  them  Y    Why  talk  of  them  in  my  preaenoo  I 

la  tlwra  any  propoaal  I  am  to  hear,  io  which  either  of 

IteM  nroiWi  m  implicatad !  U  w,  ^oa  oMty  ^  Vm«& 


how  firmly  I  can  tay  iarewell.  My  father  knew  not 
hesitation  where  such  terms  where  mentioned  mi 
his  daughter—' 

** '  Fur  God's  fake,  Juabel,  no  more— no  moie'— and 
ho  cast  on  her  a  look  that  convinced  that  iMBfaiiiii 
girl  how  deeply  she  hod  wronged  him  by  her  «iU 
and  Injrrying  suspicions.  She  i:ow  stood  in  theaii- 
tudo  of  one  imploring  forgiveneas. 

"  *  Nay,  Isabel,'  said  he,  in  a  low  tone,  m  widt  t 
trembling  hand  he  threw  back  her  dark  and  disoriei* 
ed  hair — *  I  will  say  nothing  uf  the  injustice  yoa  hive 
done  ine.     This  it  no  lime  for  cruel  words  or  icoind- 
ed  feelings.     I  must  leave  you.     A  reium  ban  ii 
S|X>ken  of  by  our  commander  as  eomcihiug  poiiibis 
but  the  war  goes  on  with  &  varied  success.    I  can  its 
nothing  certain  through  this  gloom,  and  ihara  sic 
dangers  and  difficulties  in  our  way,  that  yon  knQsr 
nothing  oL*     Again  he  grew  thoughtful  and  tnmlM, 
08  ho  walked  away,  and  his  bosom  rooo  and  feO,  si 
though  he  was  struggling  for  mastery  with  soma  paw* 
crful  and  terrible  emotion. 

"  *  Dishonor!'  breathed  he  to  himself;  *did  iba  oon- 
ccive  that  her  fame  was  trying  ne  in  this  wayf  Alas! 
i(  she  knew  the  horrible  trial  of  defending  itT 

Suddenly — by  one  of  those  despairing  eiaitioBi  of 
VI  hie  h  we  are  sometimes  capable,  he  turned  and  sp* 
prouched  the  agitated  Isabel,  with  a  oonposad  inaB 
and  a  faint  smile. 

*' '  But  \^hy,  my  beloved  girl,  why  anticipate  all  tkii 
sorrow  \  I  shall  see  you  again  To-morrow  I  will 
be  witli  you — to-morrow,  at  twilight.  Tel  shooU  the 
hurry  of  departure  prevent  even  this  short  ioienriaw, 
for  that  it  must  be,  still  you  shall  bear  from  as. 
Close  at  the  little  landing  under  the  cliA— the  Mi- 
sadoes — you  shall  find  my  messenger.  Yon  reflMnbsr 
the'boat  1  have  so  often  employed  to  convey  woid  lo 
you.  You  will  find  it  there  at  dark.  RenwodM^- 
not  too  early— descend  the  winding  fooipath  to  Iks 
sands,  and  receive,  ond  send  me  in  return  a  few  wwdib 
a  few  words,  ]i;abel— merely  a  farewell.  The  leUow 
is  trusty.  Ho  will  find  me — and  now — '  aa  he  spoke, 
Murray  gently  lifted  ftom  her  neck  a  bcautifnl  and 
delicate  picture.  He  gazed  on  It.  *  It  will  speak  to 
me,  Isabel,  when  I  arn  gone,  arid  admonisli  me  sod 
cheer  me  ,*  and  ii  ahull  l)o  my  shield,*  said  he,  as  he 
placed  it,  with  n  knightly  gr.ice  and  confidcuoe,  upon 
his  heart.  Isabel  bowfd  in  silence  over  it  8be 
believed  that  heart  was  beating  in  single  and  atisr 
devotion  for  her;  and  that  the  sentiments  of  lbs  wovMi 
the  voice  of  man,  could  neither  quicken  nor  riHsidik 
pulsations.  She  believed  every  thing  that 
should  believe,  and  she  laos  happy.  Still 
tho  happiness  of  tears — of  o  bewildered  and 
bosom.  In  a  few  moments  those  pulses 
df  nly  to  cease — her  arms  fell  gently  upon  her 
bLe  heard  a  murmur  that  sounded  liko  a  (aieweU,tfA 
the  noise  of  a  door  closing  at  her  side.  She 
up,  and  Murrey  was  gone. 

*"  I'he  next  day  rose  heavily  on  laabeL    liis 
played  rudely  among  her  flowers,  and  swept 
over  her  wiM  bIossonu>»  bending  them  to  the 
She  thought  she  saw  her  own  ftto  shadowed  m^^ 
theaa  fiowna  of  natnie  npoB  aoat  of  hw 
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She  compared  hereolf  wilh  every  delicate  plant  that 
■he  naw  crouching  under  the  blast;  and  in  the  dull 
and  dim  cloudi  that  lailed  along  the  leaden  vky.  she 
pictured  strange  fbrron,  that  seemed  to  srowl  upi)n  her 
oat  of  their  gloomy  shrouds.  Her  haunted  fancy  ^^3.u 
troubled  with  painful  and  distresf^iog  anticipations. 
She  remembered  the  mysterious  manner  in  which 
Murray  had  parted  from  her.  She  remembered  the 
doubts  he  had  expressed  about  meeting  her — and  she 
rcMilved  them  into  a  thousand  realities.  She  remem- 
bered his  broken  and  singular  manner,  aud  her  excited 
imagination  teemed  with  forms  dC  terror,  peculiar  to 
the  dangerous  and  heart-rending  scents  to  which  hiii 
profession  was  the  direct  and  deadly  pathway.  She 
endured  all  that  a  young,  and  sensitive,  and  devoted 
spirit  may  be  supposed  to  suiler  in  solitude,  surren- 
dered to  its  loneliest  reflections,  and  led,  by  a  deep, 
and  before  unfelt  interest  in  a  loved  individual,  to 
throw  around  him  all  its  fairy  work  of  hopes  and  fears, 
to  repose  in  him  all  the  sacred  promises  of  joy,  and 
all  her  wishes  of  future  happiness,  while  that  indivi- 
dual is  away,  beyond  her  control  or  her  knowledge ; 
and  eiposed  to  the  saddest  chances  of  the  world — the 
additional  haiards  of  a  desolating  war,  and  the  deadly 
'wralh  of  man. 

**  The  day  thus  passed  on,  wearisome  and  lonely. 
Nature  teemed  to  mourn  with  this  frail  aud  interest- 
ing creature,  who  was  gazing  for  hours  u(ion  its  lights 
and  shadows.  The  sun  shone  out,  sometimes,  hut  it 
waa  with  a  sad  and  discolored  beam.  Tiie  breezes 
came  as  usual,  but  they  wailed  away  the  perfume, 
and  went  off  in  hollow  sounds  down  the  valley.  Some 
of  Iha  f  vreetest  floireis  that  Isabel  loved  to  tend,  were 
beaten  down  and  withered ;  and  the  roses  showered 
their  drooping  leaves  round  the  door,  and  in  at  the 
windows.  The  birds  tised  to  linger  among  the  trees; 
bat  now  Ihey  flew  silently  over  the  garden,  and  the 
bom  of  bees  was  not  heard  there.  It  is  not  strange 
tbat  melancholy  presentimenis  and  imaginatioiis 
eiowdcd  about  Isabel  in  her  cheerless  retreat  She 
MW  the  sun  go  down  with  a  faint  and  sullen  light, 
and  she  waited  with  anxious  and  indescribable  feel- 
ings for  tho  coming  twilight.  At  tiroes  she  listened 
with  intense  eamestoess,  that  she  might  hear  footsteps 
eoming  on  the  wind ;  but  the  solitude  only  deepened 
ae  the  shades  of  evening  stole  in,  and  yet  Murray 
cane  not. 

' "  <  It  is  past  the  twilight,' said  she  to  herself,  as  she 
paeed  along  the  brink  of  the  Palisadoes ;  *  it  is  post 
twilight,  and  time  he  were  coming ;  but  I  will  surprixe 
bim.  My  white  dress  shall  not  betray  me  on  these 
difls,'  and  wrapping  a  light  cloak  about  her,  she 
■iDod  back  from  the  summit,  and  gazed  out  upon  tho 
deep  river,  as  it  rolled  its  chafed  waves  upon  tho 
riuia.  There  was  nothing  to  he  discerned.  Stars 
mn  here  and  there  to  be  seen,  peeping  from  among 
dM  clonds,  as  they  went  driving  over  the  heavens ; 
and  81  her  eye  wandered  among  them,  her  bodings  of 
in  named  to  derive  a  confirmation  from  the  troubled 
^paaranca  of  the  elements.  Tet  again  she  took  cou- 
iiga»  wbeo  aha  tbooght  liow  much  was  to  be  charged 
10  ber  boiy  and  melancholy  imaginatkm ;  and,  by  an 
iAvt,riiaraeotadad  iniiiUinftba  tbrohiof  bar  heart, 


and  wailed  in  as  much  patience  as  her  situation  may 
be  supjtoised  to  admit,  for  evening  to  gather  in,  be> 
lieving  that  a  short  time  would  put  a  period  to  her 
HufTering  anxiety.  Meanwhile,  enough  could  be  ga- 
thered by  f-ye  and  car  from  the  elevated  point  upon 
which  the  stood,  to  convince  Inabel  that  the  busy  note 
of  prcparuiion  had  sounded  in  the  camp,  and  that  a 
hurried  and  bustling  night  was  to  pass  in  the  city. 
Often,  bs  the  ribing  wind  swept  over  tho  long  reach 
of  watciK  niid  tho  crags,  there  came  the  faint  roll  of 
drums,  and  then,  the  long,  deep,  reechoing  pcul  of 
gun:^,  stniJiiig  their  muttering  signals  far  and  wide, 
till  they  died  in  the  murmurs  of  the  small  waves,  or 
the  moan  of  the  breeze.  Then  there  might  bo  seen, 
curving  far  into  the  air,  a  sucMen,  distant  line  of  light, 
illumining  the  horizon  for  a  moment,  aiid  then  sinking, 
in  lengthened  train,  over  the  distant  and  mustering 
city.  A  brilliant,  dazzling  star  would  then  hover  over 
the  metropolis,  and  as  suddenly  vanibh,  to  be  succeed- 
ed by  some  other  fiery  telegwiph.  Then,  again,  came 
the  swelling  noise  of  the  drwra,  as  tho  air  freshened 
(or  a  moment;  and  over  and  above  all,  tho  bmall  but 
clear  strain  of  the  bugle  would  float  away,  in  notes  of 
glorious  music,  even  to  the  clouds.  There  was  some- 
thing strangely  wild  and  soknm  in  this  scene ;  and 
Isabel  fell  all  her  enthusiasm  wnke  within  her,  as  she 
beheld  and  listened.  The  rocket  and  the  horn  seemed 
to  bring  Murray  once  more  before  her,  and  her  vivid 
ossociatiuns  for  a  moment  annihilated  tho  very  rocks 
and  seas  that  lay  between  thorn.  But,  as  if  on  the 
instant  to  merge  this  vision  in  the  still  more  blessed 
reality,  an  object  could  be  discerned,  making  its  way 
to  the  shore.  A  boat  approached.  Drawing  as  far 
back  as  possible,  without  losing  sight  of  it,  then  mak- 
ing rapidly  in  on  the  strength  of  four  oars,  Isabel  waa 
enabled,  unseen,  to  watch  its  movements.  A  doubtful 
and  wondering  sensation  seized  her,  as  she  descried 
four  penons  hastily  disembarking.  She  felt  satisfied 
that  one  of  them  was  Murray— but  why  come  so  at- 
tended 7  Darkness  could  not  aid  her  now ;  it  was  too 
late  to  retreat.  If  she  stirred  into  tho  twilight,  she 
would  bo  discovered.  While  yel  in  the  astonishment 
which  naturally  held  her  at  this  moment,  ^he  observed 
that  tho  party  had  disappeared  in  the  little  recess  at 
the  foot  of  the  path  that  led  from  above.  She  was 
sure  they  were  about  to  ascend.  She  listened.  The 
sound  of  low,  quick  voices  came  up.  There  was  an 
interval  of  silence,  and  the  sharp  report  of  pistol  shots 
rang  along  the  rocks.  A  shriek  answered  its  echoes 
above,  and  a  white  figure  was  seen  rushing  down  the 
narrow  pathway  to  that  enclosure.  Meantime  there 
was  hot  haste  upon  the  shore.  Tho  boat  was  imme- 
diately filled,  and  hurryingly  shoved  off*,  it  had  hardly 
entered  the  stream,  when  the  lullen  plunge  of  some- 
thing overboard  was  heard.  A  confused  dashing  of 
oarB,ond  the  boat  had  disappeared  in  the  closing  gloom 
of  the  evening. 

**  And  now,  conceive  Isabel  Vanghan,  alone,  upon 
that  silent  and  dark  shore.  She  is  bending  over  the 
grasa,  as  though  in  search  of  something,  and  dull  smoke 
wreaths  are  curling  over  her  head,  among  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  and  against  the  old  rockit  ShAbAs^wQi^t^ 
at  sometbing,  wYdcb  aaam^d  \\t£(x\«QL  to  a.  Tsntneox  ^^ 
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by  the  ray  of  a  star.  She  gratpa  it.  It  it  her  own 
picture.  The  string  that  bore  it  it  severed,  and  drops 
of  warm  blood  have  already  half  clotted  on  its  linea- 
ments. Another  long  thrilling  shriek  rings  along  those 
clifis,  and  the  agonised  girl  (alls  od  her  face,  desolate 
and  motionless. 

**  From  that  long  and  deodly  swoon,  that  maiden 
never  returned  to  life  the  same  being  that  she  was. 
The  stroke  had  reached  hor  heart,  and  all  its  impulffes 
were  paralysed.  Her  mind  withered,  and  her  re.iMon 
fled ;  ojid  over  the  waste  there  played  the  flickering 
unearthly  light  of  ruined  hopes  and  blasted  peace,  like 
that  which  wanders  rouoftl  decay,  amidst  tombs  and 
solitudes.  Well  might  we  then  say  her  sorrowful 
fears  were  truly,  beautifully,  but  sadly  fulfilled.  She 
was,  indeed,  the  blosaoih.cut  oflP— the  flower  bowed 
down.  She  was  the  unsullied  flower  of  the  light, 
■cathed  on  the  stalk ;  the  deKcate  bud  crushed  into 
the  dust,  while  it  gave  tidi  promise  of  expanding  into 
beauty.  Well  did  tfhe  fear  for  her  bower  and  her 
bome,  when  she  saw  the  leaves  and  the  bloom  that 
enveloped  them,  fallhig  to  the  ground,  and  leaving 
their  habitations  cdd  and  desolate.  Her  s|iirit  was 
now  the  rifled  and  deisdlate  dwelling.  Well  did  she 
ftn  for  the  clouds,  and  the  hollow  winds,  and  the 
tearful  lustre  of  the  sinking  sun.  Si>e  had  had  occa- 
fion  ibr  fear — for  terrible  fear;  and  now  the  deep  mist 
bad  come  over  fabr  soul.  The  summons — that  strange 
muaic  of  death — wai  ringing  through  the  chamhem  of 
ber  heart,  and  the  Acred  fire  of  intellect  was  expiring 
in  its  ashes! 

**  Still  Isabel  was  spared.  Still  that  fair,  pale  relic 
•f  lovelinesB  was  left  lo  gaze  upon, and  to  wonder  and 
weep  over.  She  was  spared  to  a  lonely  and  afflicted 
mother.  Did  yon  seek  her  at  the  now  desolate  re* 
treat,  (where  she  had  first  learned  to  love,)  you  found 
there  an  attenuated  form,  culling  sweet  flowers  to 
twine  into  wreaths,  she  said,  for  her  young  soldier — 
then  they  "vvere  to  scatter  over  his  grave ;  and  some- 
times she  would  smile  through  her  tears,  and  say  they 
were  gathered  for  her  bridal.  But  had  yuu  aeeii  her," 
m  I  have  often  seen  her,  in  the  neighborhood  <if  tlioHe 
frowning  Palisadoes, you  would  have  seen  a  diflfcrent, 
but  you  never  beheld  a  more  heart-rending  ohjeet." 

I  looked  up  again.  I  was  exceedingly  inlerettteJ — 
but  I  was  exceedingly  puzzled  at  ail  ihijt.  I  wa;< 
destined,  however,  to  get  no  salisfaeiion.  It  uis  to 
be  all  mystery  with  me,  and  I  thought  it  well  to  bow- 
Mid  listen.     lie  proceeded. 

"Often  at  midnight,  when  I  have  strayed  towards 
tbe  crags  in  days  Kuig  past,  I  have  seen  Isabel  Vanghan 
■tending  like  a  statue  upon  the  heighU;  her  long  hair 
fleeting  on  the  evening  wind,  and  her  almost  vanish- 
ing figure  shivering  as  she  drew  her  cloak  round  her, 
and  gazed  wistfully  over  the  IIudson>  I  havo  seen 
ber  gesticulating  on  the  brink  of  the  cliffi — at  one 
Bftoment  as  though  she  was  reproaching  some  one 
near  her,  and  at  the  next  as  though  bhe  was  urging 
tbe  person,  with  emphasis,  lo  keep  silent. 

'*One  evening  I  had  watched  her  till  my  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  She  was  standing  in  the  same  spot,  talking 
wUdljr  end  rapidly  with  heiself,  and  Wee  manner  was 


more  estranged  than  usual.  In .  moving  towardi  tht 
footpath  that  ran  below,  she  passed  roe,  but  exprcMd 
no  surprise  at  my  prebenre.     She  observed  lay  tetn. 

*'  *  Why  do  you  weep  t'  said  she.  *  Yon  have  no. 
thing  to  weep  for.  But  here  are  flowers.  They  ilaiyi 
romfort  me— they  u»ed  to  comfort  him* — and  thi 
uflTered  mo  some  wild  blossoms. 

"  *  But,*  said  she,  drawing  near  me,  and  looking 
wiHiftilly  in  my  face,  *  think  you  the  water  ii'deep, 
and  do  you  know  what  has  changed  its  odor  I— and 
they  tell  me,  too,  that  he  sleeps  below  there;  but  we 
won't  believe  it.  He  is  yonder — yonder— I  know 
it,'  and  she  pointed  off  towards  the  city.  *  And  yoa 
know  he  told  mo  to  write  him  farewell,  and  I  ssad 
every  night  by  the  boat.  Come — here  are  man 
flowers.    Take  more  flowers.' 

**  With  these  words  she  tamed  from  me,  ibr  I  had  no 
heart  to  retain  her  a  moment  by  en  anawer,  and 
passed  down  the  footway,  singing,  aa  ahe  went,  an  ia* 
coherent  and  mournful  air,  that  alole  op  in  k»w  ud 
plaintive  cadences,  as  she  wound  into  the  deU.  I 
watched  her  movements  with  a  painfbl  inteicat  B 
was  now  near  dark,  and  I  saw  her  oome  oat  of  ihi 
little  recess  of  low  woods,  and  atand  upoo  the  vaiy 
brink  of  the  river.  I  had  followed  her  down,  atnid 
with  the  strange  and  reckleas  aorrow  of  her  manmr 
Yet  she  shed  no  fears.  She  raised  her  hands  to  hv 
brow,  and  lovked  out  for  a  long  time  under  thca  at 
the  still  water.  At  length  ahe  alowly  drew  firom  hv 
bosom  a  small  folded  paper,  and  murmuring  a  Jew  'Ur 
distinct  words,  threw  it  forth  upon  the  wavei»  as  ftr 
as  hor  feeble  strength  would  permit  Her  eyas  M* 
lowed  it,  as  it  floated  away  with  an  intenaity  that  b» 
trayed,  in  a  manner  distressingly  palpable,  the 'Mil 
eclipue'  of  that  beautiful  mind. 

"  '  There — there !'  continued  ahe  ill  a  deep  and  npid 
utterance, '  Be  sure  you  carry  it  to  him.  It  is  a  ftie> 
well,  and  ho  charged  me  to  send  it.  Be  quirk,  or  it 
will  go  out  with  the  tide !  And  tell  him,'  cried  iht. 
raising  her  voice  as  the  darkneas  increased  about  ber, 
and  lis  though  she  felt  the  necemity  of  haate— ^leU 
him  I  have  been  waiting  a  long  time  for  an  amwcf, 
and  that  when  ho  comes,  to  come  alone,  for  they 
would  not  let  him  stay  when  he  came  last— and  it 
broke  my  heart — and  now  they  say  I  am  mad  ;*— aad 
once  moro  the  wild  notes  of  that  monotonous  soof 
broke  from  the  dying  girl.  I  accompanied  her  horn 
that  night,  wondering  how  she  could  be  permitted  to 
wander  about  alone  in  this  almost  frantic  ccKHlitien» 
and  returned  her  to  her  weeping  and  hearl*bnikcA 
mother.  That  mother  and  a  devoted,  bat  quiet  and 
ineflicient  relative,  who  had  come  lo  her  since  ih* 
trial  had  become  so  terrible,  were  now  the  only  iB* 
mates  of  that  wretched  family. 

*•  OAen  at  tw  ilight  did  I  witnesa  that  ecene.  note 
those  dreary  Palisadees.  Oflen  have  I  aeen  herlildt 
white  messengers  tossing  and  eddying  upon  tbo  ON^ 
rent,  as  she  thought  them  cheerily  on  their  wiy  ^ 
her  lover.  Frequently,  at  break  of  rooraing.  I  kifi 
seen  her  frajjmenls  of  paper  circling  within  reach  tt 
the  shore,  or  fbaiing  in  upon  that  point  towards  wUch 
your  attention  was  dire<:ted.  On  one  ocoaaion,  1  kii 
the  curioaity  to  draw  one  of  theae  aingular 
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a  the  water.  It  bore  a  black  seal — and  was  im- 
ised  with  some  little  love  conceit  that  i  could  not 
strue.  It  was  evidently  written  in  haste.  There 
re  but  few  words,  as  I  remember  them,  much  in 
I  way : — 

*  Farewell — George — farewell  I  You  charged  me 
write  farewell.  But  you  will  return  when  the 
\y  cumes  back.  I  heard  the  drums  loKt  night,  when 
1  went     Farewell!     Here  is  vome  of  my  hair;^— 

how  white  it  has  grown ; — all  my  hair  is  while — 
something  strange  has  passed  over  my  head — and 
m  feel  it  now  !»farewell — the  boat  is  coming — 
)well!' 

Over  these  incoherent  and  almost  illegible  words 

a  portion  of  hair,  white  as  the  paper  which  en- 
led  it — and  a  few  rose  leaves,  dry  and  withered. 
'  For  many  weary  months,  almost  nightly,  did  Isabel 
ighan  haunt  thoae  high  rocks  of  the  Hudson.  As 
e  pasMd,  she  seemed  to  grow  wilder.  A  settled 
lancholy  was  to  be  obaerved  at  all  limes,  see  her 
are  ffm  might ;  and  upon  the  Palisadoes,  she  roam- 
about  with  starts  and  gesturea,  increasingly  vio- 
t  and  frantic 

'  The  season  was  gatting  to  be  bleak  and  cold.  The 
vea  were  beginning  to  drop  from  the  trees,  and  the 
were  rmind  Isabel's  dwelling  ha<i  all  closed  up  or 
pped  finom  their  places.  It  was  the  decaying  time 
lature.    Still  the  poor  maniac  glided  nightly  along 

cIi£C  heedless  of  the  elements.    25he  was,  in  a 
■e,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  things  of  earth. 
'The  British  had  relumed  to  X^ew  York.    There 
s  high  mustering  again  in  the  city ^  and  again  the 
se  of  war  broke  upon  the  startled  land.    Again 

diaiant  drum  might  be  heard,  rolling  its  far  sum- 
us,  and  wtmog  like  a  murmur  on  the  ear ;  and 
m  the  roar  of  ordnance  pealed  over  hill  and  river, 
ling  the  frighted  inhabitants  to  the  recollection  of 
«  horrors,  and  the  anticipation  of  others  perhaps 
re  dreadfuL 

*  It  was  one  of^  those  chill  and  piercing  evenings 
Ich  I  have  mentioned,  when,  following  my  way- 
rd  inclination,  I  wandered,  as  usual,  to  the  Palisa- 
!8.  True  to  her  melancholy  aksociations,  Isabel 
a  there — upon  the  upper  rock — gazing  with  an  ap> 
irance  of  uncommon  interest  towards  the  city.  1 
sight  I  could  discover  a  new  expretision  in  her  pale 
mteoance.  A  distant  shot  rolled  away  upon  the  wind, 
few  rapid  words — and  she  was  again  silent — look- 
l  and  listening  with  increasing  earnestness.  The 
»  of  a  bugle  then  came  upon  a  rising  gust;  it  was 
iwered  by  a  scream ;  and  she  clapped  her  hands, 
1  tMssd  them  wildly  ovar  her  head. 
« 'He  is  coming — he  is  coming!*  cried  she.  *  I  hear 

nuuic.  Hush !  Isabel — you  must  not  betray  your- 
C  Remember! — 'not  too  early,  Isabel,'  and  she 
iw  back  from  the  verge,  and  became  silent.  A 
niaiit  light  shot  up  for  a  moment  towards  the  south, 
I  as  ibe  caught  its  glare,  she  cried — ^'It  is  his  sig- 
;!  there  was  one  like  that  before!' — and  a  con- 
laive  laagh  bunt  from  her  iipa.  As  it  died  away, 
iw  Mr  iiiik  Bpon  the  iqpka,  tiU  she  seamed  crouch- 
;  apoo  the  brink  of  the  pradpice,  and  gaxe  with 
r  ktada  nutad  to  hor  biow,  ui.lbo  aager  and  bewil- 


dered manner  I  had  before  noticed,  as  though  she 
would  penetrate  farther,  by  thus  shading  her  eyes,  in 
that  imcrrtain  light.  A  sound,  like  the  dripping  of 
oars,  drew  my  attention.  I  turned,  and  saw  a  boat 
slowly  making  its  way  under  the  cliflb  where  we 
stood.  At  the  same  moment,  another  terrifying  shriek 
broke  upon  the  stillness — 

"  '  I  come,  George ;  I  am  here — here  I' — and  as  I 
again  turne<l  quickly,  and  with  a  dreadful  fear,  a  dim, 
while  object  was  seen  plunging  into  the  abyss  be- 
tween me  and  that  now  solitary  rock!  There  could 
be  no  mistake-— she  was  gone ! 

**  With  a  beating  heart,  I  leaped  down  the  path.  I 
fancied  I  heard  a  low  moan.  It  might  have  been  the 
wind,  but  there  was  no  time  to  listen.  When  I 
reached  the  dell,  there  were  feet  passing  hastily  to  and 
fro,  and,  as  I  approached  the  ground  to  which  I  hur- 
ried, I  saw  some  one  kneeling.*  He  was  at  the  side 
of  Isabel. 

"  <  It  is  too  late,'  said  the  stranger,  without  raising 
his  eyes ;  *  it  is  too  late !  I  saw  her  fall,  as  I  sprang 
from  the  boat.  Bat  she  smiles,  even  in  death.  Poor 
Murray!  poor  Murray!' 

**  For  a  time  not  a  word  was  spoken  by  a  single  per- 
son who  stood  about  the  dreadful  scene.  Nothing  was 
heard  save'  the  low  quick  breathing  of  agitated  and 
terrified  bosoms.  We  all  Iiung  over  that  bleeding  body 
in  stupified  amazement  and  in  tears.  It  was  long  be- 
fore I  could  utter  a  syllable ;  and  when  I  did,  it  was 
in  something  like  broken  and  sobbing  language. 

**  *  You  knew  him  then,'  I  said,  addressing  the  per- 
son who  had  spoken ;  *  you  know  something  of  this 
sad  story — ' 

**  But  I  could  ask  nothing.  I  kneeled  to  gaze  upon 
the  corpse.  She  lay  within  a  few  feet  of  the  grave 
of  her  lover.  Her  counteiunce  was  but  slightly  mn- 
tilaied — scarcely  at  all.  But  her  long  white  hair — the 
hair  that  had  been  bleached  by  sorrow,  lay  upon  her 
breast — buried  in  blood ! 

"  The  stranger  was  an  elderly  British  officer.  As  he 
seemed  to  be  deeply  aflected  by  the  harrowing  spec- 
tacle before  us,  and  as  J  had  heard  him  mention  the 
name  of  Murray  in  a  lone  of  compassionate  and  me- 
lancholy recollection,  I  concluded  he  might  acquaint 
me  with  some  particulars  relating  to  the  simple  but 
terrible  history,  of  which  I  remained  ignorant.  AAer 
our  excitement  had  in  some  degree  subsided,  I  took 
occasion,  hurriedly,  to  question  him  upon  the  matter. 

"In  a  few  words  he  informed  me  that  he  was  the 
friend  of  the  unhappy  young  man,  who  met  his  untimely 
fate  on  the  dsrk  Epot  where  we  then  stood.    There 
were  broken  hints — a  confused  story  of  hasty  words 
between  Murray  and  another — of  some  unholy  attempt 
to  fix  a  stigma  on  the  pure  fame  of  Isabel  Vanghan 
The  sin  or  insult— SifcA  insult!  could  be  washed  away 
only  by  blood.    The  infatuation  had  its  full  ^effect 
God  was  forgotten — man  was  obeyed — and  wo  have 
seen  the  issue !  Murray  fell,  and  the  villain  triumphed 
The  wound  proving  instantly  mortal,  the  victorious 
fiend — for  he  could  be  nothing  less  than  a  fiends 
through  fear,  inexplicable  at  such  moments,  or  in  the 
delirium  of  guilt,  flung  the  bleeding  corpse  of  his  adr 
▼ersary  into  Uko  ^ivi«i,  an^  Vi»ii?m4  Iraca  ^«  «r«ra. 
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*'  *  This,  then,  mufti  bo  his  grave/  said  I,  pointing  to 
the  low  mouod  at  our  feet  *  She  spoke  of  some  one 
buried  here,  and  a  grave  thut  they  had  tuld  her  about.' 

**  'To  learn  (he  certainry  uf  that  was  the  motive  that 
brought  roe  liero/  returned  the  stranger.  '  I  had 
heard  something  of  the  humble  burial  of  an  officer, 
whose  lK>dy  was  found  hereabouts,  soon  afier ;  but,  as 
our  forces  were  hurried  away,  1  was  constrained  to 
delay  inquiring  till  this  eventful  evening.  As  for  him 
wholuid  that  body  low  in  that  narrow  house/  continued 
he,  '  he  has  long  ago  expiated  his  crime,  terribly,  in 
tortures.  lie  was  discovered — how  could  it  be  other- 
v^jge  ? — in  all  his  foul  and  devilibh  machinations,  and 
died,  as  the  base  slanderer  and  the  villain.' 

"The  stranger  looked  long  and  mournfully  upon  the 
grave  of  his  young  friend.  He  spoke  in  a  manly  but 
feeling  tone,  of  the  warm  but  mistaken  spirit  that  had 
driven  him  to  this  wretched  end,  and  expressed  a  sor- 
rowful satisfaction  in  finding  that  his  remains  had  been 
committed  decently  to  earth. 

**  *  This  is  a  wild  but  sacred  place  for  him  to  slum- 
ber in/  he  said  '  Let  him  rest ;  he  will  not  be  for^ 
gotten.' 

"  He  then  oilercd  the  assistance  of  his  party,  and  we 
bore  the  ghastly  form  of  Isabel  to  the  dwelling  it  once 
adorned.  Description  would  falter  in  presenting  the 
acene  of  that  hapless  home — of  that  mother,  beside  her 
lifeless  daughter !    The  veil  is  dropped. 


*'  iMabel  Vaughan  and  George  Marray  sleep  tide  Ij 
side,  in  that  green  dell  beneath  the  Palisadoes.  Then 
is  nothing  to  mark  their  graves,  bat  a  little  heap,  wiib 
a  foot  and  headstone.  The  tale  is  toomelancbQlyfir 
marble;  but  it  i:i  preserved  in  the  lioes  of  tenor  is 
which  it  is  engraven  upon  the  memory  of  thoie  wltt 
have  survived  those  stormy  times.  Traditioo,  ngc 
content  with  the  gloomy  obaraeter  of  the  (acta,  «lui> 
pets  of  secret  murder  committed  in  those  sbidei,  md 
points  to  those  gravi-s  as  spots  where  dark-handed  fii^ 
Icnce— -the  dagger  of  an  obsasiin — sent  down  its  bkiody 
and  silent  victim!  And  the  Christian — theiBinof 
God,  with  the  truth  of  this  wretched  story  yet  giea 
in  his  recollection — s/iU  tells  youof  mKrderdooethas 
(and  perhaps  he  calls  it  rightly,)  and  with  piov  elo- 
quence depicts  to  you,  glowing,  exasperated,  and  gailtf 
youth,  rushing  to  the  hazard,  with  crime  in  his  bent, 
and  death  in  his  hand,  to  prove  hit  reapect  for  UMBibf 
daring  the  laws  of  the  Almighty. 

*'  There  is  a  mystery  in  these  things.  Let  the  wodd 
think  of  it,  if  it  will.  It  is  not  ray  biuliiMB  to  enplof 
the  warning  voice  of  the  preacher;  bat  I  ItXi  yoa,lliat 
for  many  years,  young  men  and  maidena,  the  cukm, 
the  gay,  and  the  sorrowful,  from  all  the  oountiy  loani 
made  frequent  ond  silent  pilgrimage  to  tiie  Bv 
GB4VEB  of  the  Hudson." 
Kew  York,  1838. 


BOBBY,      MY      BOW      WOW. 


My  friends  they  are  cutting  me,  one  and  all, 
With  a  changed  and  a  cloudy  brow ; 

Bat  my  little  dog  always  would  come  at  my  call- 
Oh,  why  does  he  not  come  now  ? 

Oh,  if  he  be  living,  he'd  greet  me;  but  why 

Do  I  hope  with  a  doubtful  "  i/r 
When  I  come,  and  there  is  not  a  joy  in  his  eye  ? 

When  I  come,  and  his  tail  lieth  stifff 

Ah,  me!  not  a  single  friend  may  I  keep! 

From  the  false  1  am  gladly  free, 
And  the  true  and  the  trusty  have  fall'n  asleep. 

And  sleep  without  dreaming  of  me. 

I  have  got  my  own  soul  fastened  firmly  and  tight, 
And  my  cold  heart  is  safe  in  my  bosom ; 

But  I  would  not  now  trust  'em  out  of  my  sight, 
Or  I'm  pokitive  I  should  lose  'em. 

My  one  solo  comrade  is  now  no  more ! 

And  I  needs  must  mumble  and  mutter. 
That  he  who  had  lived  in  a  kennel  before, 

At  last  should  die  in  fi  gutter! 

Ho  eoald  fight  any  beast,  from  a  cow  to  a  cat, 

And  oateh  any  biid  for  his  feaiC ; 
Bat,  ah!  ho  was  killed  by  a  big  briok4NiC 
Aad  a  itWs  not  a  hM  not  a  b«Hft« 


He  died  of  the  blow !  'twas  a  aad  hard  blow. 

Both  to  me  and  the  poor  receiver ; 
I  wish  that  instead  'twere  a  fever,  I  know, 

For  his  bark  might  have  cured  a  fever! 

His  spirit,  escap'd  from  its  carnal  ragi, 

Is  a  poodle  all  wan  and  pale ; 
It  howls  an  inaudible  howl,  and  it  wags 

The  ghost  of  a  shadowy  tail ! 

Old  Charon  will  ask  for  his  penny  in  Tain, 
If  my  Bob  but  remembers  his  tricks; 

For  he,  who  so  often  sprang  over  my  atne. 
Will  easily  leap  o'er  the  Styx ! 

If  Cerberus  snarls  at  the  gentle  dead. 

He'll  act  but  a  dogged  part ; 
The  fellow  may,  p'r'apa,  liave  a  trMe  heed, . 

But  he'll  have  but  a  ban  bad  heart 

Farewell,  my  dear  Bob,  I  will  keep  your  skiHi 

And  your  tail,  with  its  noble  tuft ; 

I  have  kept  it  through  life  rather  skinny  tod  ^ 

Now  i  wiU  have  it  properly  staffed. 

.  P.P.Pfff^ 

Art  without  nature  is  employed  in  vatn. 
And  without  beauty  moaie  Ikile  lo  nofot 

Makia  en  alone  tboae  ondi  attaJn, 
H«rToieedoal0ii9im«,«Bdhorteaaqrlv««  ^ 
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Y     THK     AUTHOR     OF     "THK     A  D  V  K  N  T  U  R  E  S  .   O  F     A     BACUKLOR. 


was  attracted  one  day  by  an  unusual 

the  recorder's  court  On  entering,  he 
;ieat  number  of  male&ctors  to  t>e  disposed 
eir  appearance  presented  every  possible 

the  frail  inmate  of  the  brothel,  to  the 
It  disposed  to  while  away  an  hour  looking 
edings  of  the  tribunaL 
>riiioner  called  up,  waa  a  dirty  faced,  lean, 
ig  man,  without  hat  or  stockings.  He 
1  things  indiflerently :  indeed  his  com- 
sncss  and  vacant  ^tare,  might  have^  led 
re  there  was  but  liule  iu  hia  head  to  bo 
1. 
:t  case,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  an 

Nicholas  BuUbeef  t7S.  Jeremy  FUnkmaB, 
^     You  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  dispose 

without  loss  of  time,  as  the  evidence 
>nsoner  is  conclusive,  and  you,  of  course, 
n  guilty,  without  delay.  Richard  Henry 
forward  and  be  sworn."  Richard  Henry 
little  thickwiet  lad  about  the  age  of  tbir- 
ated  that  his  master  was  a  butcher — ^had 
tton  to  the  prisoner,  and  tent  him  along 
get  the  pay.  That  when  be  had  carried 
•me  several  streets,  said  Flankman  seised 
efosed  to  settle  for  it,  and  drove  him  back 
r,  crying.  Here  the  little  rascal's  memory 
,  that  he  commenced  roaring  in  court,  like 

honor  please,'^  said  the  attorney,  rising 
I. "  we  will  leave  the  case  to  the  jury, 
iment" 

ou  any  witnesses  or  any  thing  to  say  ?" 
honor,  of  the  prisoner.  Jeremy  waa  lei- 
thing  his  wrist,  and  did  not  heed  him.  * 
Hi  any  witnesses  V*  repeated  the  recorder, 
mow,"  he  replied,  looking  well  pleased, 
leo  of  the  jury,"  continued  his  honor, "  the 
r  with  you,  and  a  sexy  plain  one  in  my 

was  the  verdict, 
the  stand,  Mr.  Flankman,"  remarked  his 

a  that  place,  there  ?"  returned  the  culprit, 

li  hie  hand  to  the  aland. 

rtQp." 

cf  vilHilfath0  «M  nvwf  baiAt  tb#  Jnry 


•»> 
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been  convicted,  and  justly.    I  thereftire  sentence  you 
to  three  months  solitary  conllaement, and  hard  labor." 

**  How  longf  did  your  honor  say!  I  didn't  hear  you 
good,"  asked  the  prisoner,  with  more  interest  than  be 
had  yet  betrayed. 

*'  Three  months,  sir." 

"Couldn't  your  honor  say  all  winter?  I'll  work 
like  a  nigger,  if  you  do,  so  I  get  my  viitles.  I'll  starve 
if  you  don't,  and  then  the  next  court  they'll  be  having 
me  up  at,  will  be  crowner's,  if  I  can't  steal  agin." 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  recently  for  a  sap- 
port?"  asked  his  honor,  softened  with  pity. 

"  Nething." 

"  What  did  ycu  expect  to  do?" 

•*  Noihlng. ' 

** Then  what  loiUyou  do,  if  I  let  you  off  this  time 
without  punishment" 

**  Not  a  darned  thing !  Since  these  hard  timea  come 
I  can't  do  nothing.  Please  your  honor,"  he  continued, 
with  tears  running  down  his  face,  "  don't  let  me  off 
without  going  to  prison,  or  if  you  won't  send  me  there, 
jest  let  me  be  hung,  fax  I'm  a  monstrous  aoouiidrel ! 
I'vo  had  a  mighty  notion  of  druwnding  myseli^  but  1 
was  afraid  of  going  to  the  devil.  1  wish  somebody 
VH>uld  do  it  for  me,  then  it  wouldn't  be  suerside." 

He  was  sent  to  the  almshouse. 

The  plaintiff,  in  the  next  case,  was  a  person  that 
attracted  our  hero  no  little.  Ue,  too,  was  quite  a 
young  man ;  but  with  the  gravity  of  fourscore  yean. 
His  coat  was  of  the  shad  cut,  with  collar  standing  up- 
right, of  dark  brown  color,  and  the  cuflii  were  worn, 
and  much  glazed  with  a  thick,  pliant,  oily  substanc^. 
His  hat,  which  the  court  permitted  him  to  retain  on 
his  head,  was  of  tremendous  brim,  aud  almost  oon- 
cculod  his  woful  cadaverous  face. 

'*  If  thee  honor  will  now  proceed  with  my  case, 
though  I  deapise  going  to  law,  yet  I  will  testify  against 
this  man,  John  Lowry." 

Geoffrey  stared  at  the  speaker  in  bewilderment 
The  voice,  evidently  disguised,  he  thought  he  had 
heard  before — but  who  it  was,  perplexed  him  no 
little. 

The  speaker  that  opened  the  cause,  expatiated  on 
the  forbearance,  and  unassuming  conduct  of  the  claH 
to  whom  the  aggrieved  belonged.  That  their  pro- 
verbial inoffenaiveneas,  subjected  them  to  the  imposi* 
tiofli  of  leas  serupnloaa  membtrs  of  soeieCy,  and  that 
the  law  should  Jie  moat  rigidly  eiifiicc«l  V^ 
their 
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Geoffrey,  whilst  gazing  intently  at  the  quaker.  did 
not  mark  the  names  of  the  particfl,  rend  by  iho  clerk, 
or  the  mystery  would  have  been  solved  at  onrc.  In 
the  menu  lime,  the  object  of  his  curiosity  obuerved 
him  likewise ;  and  after  returning  gaze  for  gaze  n 
inoment,  kIdik  hcd  his  hal  down  over  his  face,  pre- 
cluding farther  si-ruliny. 

The  priMiUcr  viaa  charged  with  having  stolen  a 
book  fnnn  iho  pluintifTs  sfali.  The  proi-ecuiirig  attor- 
ney asked  the  prosecutor  what  description  of  book  il 
was. 

"  I  may  inlorm  thee  that  it  cost  mo  a  dollar." 

*•  But  whnt  was  the  title  of  the  book?" 

"  Why.  friend,  what  matters  it,  what  the  work  was 
entitled, M»  its  value  is  proven,  and  that  John  stole  it?" 
equivocated  the  quaker. 

**  Why  do  you  wish  to  concetl  the  title  ?"  demand- 
ed his  honor. 

"  Why,  in  our  panuita  for  a  livelihood,  we  some- 
times  for  our  worldly  intereM,  are  compelled  to  buy 
and  sell  those  carnal  things  which  we  abhor.  John 
abused  me  for  keeping  the  book  for  sale,  and  after- 
wards  stole  it,  as  I  have  stated  to  thee.'* 

**  But  you  have  not  yet  said  what  horrible  work  it 


was. 


I* 


*'  It  was  Tom  Jones,  but  I  never  read  it' 

A  smile  went  round,  and  damages  were  speedily 
awarded.  The  devout  vender  of  Fielding  and  Smol- 
let's  works  glided  through  the  crowd  to  Geoflrey, 
whose  hand  he  squeezed  ao  unmercifully  that  the 
bones  cracked.  A  nearer  survey  revealed  to  the 
astonished  student,  his  old  friend,  Tom  Sculk!  Tom 
winked,  and  gave  signs  for  his  comfMinion  to  say  or 
do  nothing  that  might  betray  him.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded down  a  cross  street,  where,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  occasional  bay  window,  exhibiting  unrolled 
stockings,  frilled  caps,  lithograph  prints,  and  prayer- 
books,  mingled  conspicuously,  but  little  business  was 
transacted.  Parsing  under  an  awning,  where  every 
variety  of  toys,  pictures  and  books,  were  arranged  in 
order,  on  temporary  shelves,  Tom  paused  an  instant, 
and  pulled  an  old.  one-legged,  fat  faced  man  by  the 
oar.  telling  him  to  be  attentive  to  his  business.  This 
queer  personage  gave  him  a  slow,  significant  wink, 
and  hobbled  up  to  a  young  lady,  who  was  examining 
Gil  Bias.  Sculk,  then  taking  GcofTrey's  arm,  they 
dived  into  an  oyster  cellar,  and  retreating  to  the  most 
obscure  stall,  where  a  sleepy  lamp  dully  dozed  up  niul 
down  fur  want  of  trimming,  seated  themselves.  Tom 
rang  a  little  cracked  bell,  and  told  the  emiling  damsel 
that  appeared,  to  bring  "  ale  for  two,  and  four  dozen 
stewed." 

*'  Well,  Tom,  you  know  I'm  all  amazement — what 
in  the  name  of  all  the  ghosts  and  devils  brought  you 
to  the  city?" 

**  You  remember  the  day  you  left  home,  Geoflrey. 
that  I  proposed  running  away  then,  and  that,  when 
you  refused  to  take  me  along  with  you,  I  remarked 
that  I  would  be  ofl'aomeday,  in  spite  of  every  thing  ?" 

*«  Yes,  perfectly  well,"  replied  Geoflirey. 

**  Well,  yon  aeo  I'm  here,  ao,  d — n  me  if  I  didnU 
1mfi0  fhere." 
"  Why,  Tom,*'  aaid  oor  heia,\aii^UBii  **  ^wk  ku«V| 


forget  your  articles  of  faith,  to  awear  in  this  maniMr; 
and  1  perceive  you  also  forget  your  ihees  and  tkoas." 

"  What's  the  use  of  a  man's  acting  when  be'i  of 

the  stage  ?    Why,  parson  ,  when  he's  doc  in 

the  pulpit,  can  smack  his  lips  over  this  ale.  and  kirn 
that  girl  as  well  as  any  body — but  he's  an  eicepiko. 

\  et,  there's  the  great ,  who  makes  such  ipleB* 

did  moral  speeches,  swore  like  a  Florida  volooieet 
when  Anne  Davis  played  him  a  trick.  All  the  irorki'i 
a  humbug.    There's  a  lime  for  eating,  and  a  tiow  to 
let  it  alone.  Some  wear  this  kind  of  a  coat,  do  doobt, 
because  they  corutcientiously  believe  it  right,  and  un 
for  worldly  good.     I'm  one  of  the  latter— I  wKf  it 
boldly  to  you,  and  yet  I'm  no  hypocrite.    Every  ods 
chooses  his  garb  to  deceive  ^ith— ay,  every  one  ii  a 
deceiver.    Then  what^s  the  diflerence  between  lUi 
brown  shad  coat,  if  it  answers  my  purpose,  and  tkt 
fawning  smiles  of  the  rich  man  to  the  great  naB,nd 
the  great  man  to  the  president?    Nothing!    All  Mi 
are  caterpillars,  half  worm  and  half  butterfly.    Iflka 
weather  is  fine,  and  beauty  and  pleaaure  aboondtlkif 
are  butterfliea,  and  they  tail  out  and  suck  the  boDif 
suckle ;  if  it  ia  rough  weather,  and  they  ua  lika^  to 
be  crushed  against  the  wall,  they  are   wiiM,  tad 
creep  into  their  snug  holes." 

**  What  in  the  world  has  produced  all  tliii.l\«t 
Ha,  ha,  ha !  why,  you  are  tranalbrned  from  the  bbek 
devil  in  the  shop,  into  a  ranting,  anarling  phikaopkr. 
You  must  certainly  have  caught  the  wandering  nri 
of  him  of  Ponlus,  from  aonie  wolf,  and  now  only  hsk 
a  tub,  and  an  Alexander !"  After  much 
Sculk's  singular  transformation,  Geofl&ey 
him  to  give  an  account  of  himself  from  their  putiic 
to  the  present  time. 

"  The  first  occurrence,"  aaid  Tom,  •'  after  yea  lift 
home,  wras  in  outrageous  beating  that  Jackaon  Lvv^ 
ridge  gave  me  about  that  aame  pigeon.    But,  iktfh 
neither  here  nor  there.  My  father  kept  me  at  fioik* 
whipping  mo  almost  every  day.  for  eveiy  iriiiig 
oflfence — and,  as  examples  are  contagioua.  ray  mote 
took  to  beating  him.    This  family  concert  was  ksfC 
up  till  almost  twelve  months  since.     There  mi  i 
dinner  given  to  the  great Tecumseh  killer;  rayftte 
joined  in  the  pageant,  playing  the  fife  for  them.    Be* 
coming  excited,  on  hearing  the  warrior's  apeech,  ml 
proud  of  having  been  in  a  campaign  with  him.thomlk 
ho  agreed  not  with  him  in  politica.  ke  dcternuocd  to 
testify  his  joy  by  firing  a  aalule.  He.  therefore,  haaW 
out  the  old  four  pounder,  and  charged  it  to  the  briVi 
which,  when  fired,  made  the  whole  country  eckolht 
•3und.    But  at  the  next  discharge  it  buratvtnd  a  fiif- 
ment  of  metal  fractured  my  father's  aculL    Geofic^ 
I  wept  bitter  tears  then !  After  all  my  poor  pueat^ 
follies,  (and  who  has  none  7)  I  was  grieved  ineiiiM 
bly  at  his  loas.    He  had  a  good  heart  at  botloB.  fel 
have  seen  him  smile,  when  cutting  my  back,  mdMft 
at  my  involuntary  antics  and  grimaces.    He 
fathomed  my  plans  and  propensities,  and  io  we 
ed,  or  rather,  he  slashed.    But  peace  be  wiik  te 
and  may  that  only  true  God,  whoae  eye  n  not  dimmd 
by  the  few  films  of  prejudice,  aDgenderad  by  J^ 
blind,  scurvy  man,  Uem  him  in  heaveo !    Od  aM^ 
^^a  tiMA^I  found  a  frw  hnndnd  Mamingf  ift* 
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pajing  the  debts.  My  mother  is  a  gfxid  woman,  but 
like  all  human  nature,  fuund  it  hard  to  break  an  old 
habit  So  the  fain  would  have  transferred  her  stripes 
to  me— mo  whom  she  ever  defended,  when  any  one 
elae  attempted  the  like.  But  it  was  no  go ;  I  was  *  old 
now/  as  Lear  says,  and  so  we  divided  spoils,  and  I 
•et  out  to  seek  my  forfune.     But  before  I  leave  there, 

I  most  give  you  the  gossip  up  to  that  time.** 

•         ♦•♦*♦♦• 

Buonaroiti  Beman  was  sitting  alone  in  his  room, 
with  his  elbow  resting  on  a  small  table,  whereon  were 
icattered  in  careless  confusion,  the  instiumenis  of  his 
▼ocatioQ.  In  his  row  almost  rayless  eye.  was  ihc  half- 
formed  tear  of  disappointment  and  despair;  but  on  his 
curled  pale  lip,  there  yet  remained  a  faint  memento 
of  manly  resolve.  It  was  that  resolve,  which  only, 
when  imparted  to  man,  enables  him  to  outstrip  his 
compeers  in  every  glorious  undeitaking,  requiring  the 
action  of  the  intellect,  combined  with  an  assiduous 
heart.  It  was  this,  and  the  surreptitious  withdrawal 
from  his  bacchanal  acquaintance,  to  commune  with 
and  explore  the  interminable  labyrinihs  of  the  heart. 
and  the  unfathomable  sea  of  mind,  tliat  the  Bc<-ret 
prayers  of  a  ^^hakspcare  were  heard,  and  he  was  ena- 
bled to  gleam  before  the  astonished  multitude  oa  the 
worshipped  star  of  his  country.  It  was  this  resolve 
that  prompted  a  Cromwell  to  study  the  ta&ies  and 
■opersiitions  of  the  people,  and  enabled  liim  to  hurl 
the  lawful  incumbent  from  his  throne,  and  sit  in  his 
place.  It  was  the  irrevocable  resolve,  whether  fur 
good  or  ill,  which  is  the  guiding  star  of  all  that  are 
erainenily  successful  or  great. 

Beman.  since   the   visit   mentioned  in   a  former 

chapter,*  had  experienced  a  run  of  business  equul  to 

hie  wishes.     Yet  it  was  not  that  his  purse  might  be 

lull   that  excited  the  aspirations  uf  the  ortist,  but  a 

deaire  to  do  something  that  should  render  his  name 

impervious  to  the  crumbling  hand  of  horrid  oblivion, 

and  fix  open  the  escutcheon  of  his  country,  humble  as 

ha  was,  the  testimony  of  a  giflcd  son,  whose  heart, 

•▼an  in  poverty,  thrilled  a  genuine  throb  of  patriot- 

Ina.     It  was  with  these  feelings  that  he  relaxed  his 

labor  in  the  secondary  branch  of  his  art,  and  had  com- 

Manced  an  miderlaking,  the  design  of  which  was 

nobla,  and  would  require  years  to  finish.    He  was 

now  prcased  for  the  last  quarter's  rent,  and  was  with- 

4mt  a  dollar  in  his  purse.    Relief  uften  comes  when 

laaat  expected.    It  came  this  time  in  the  shape  of  an 

aid  gentleman,  with  long  locks,  partly  gray,  but  a  face 

•i  efaeerfal  and  benevolent,  as  that  of  the  good  doctor 

P  *  *  *  h.    He  was  accompanied  by  a  middle-aged 

ftmala*  for  whom  he  evinced  every  possible  care. 

AAer  minutely  dusting  a  chair  for  her  with  his  hand- 

kaicbief,  and  depositing  her  muff  with  extreme  pre- 

eiskin  in  another  one,  he  unfolded  his  miiision. 

**  Tonng  man,  I  want  our  portraits  taken.  I  was 
loohiDg  over  many  advertisements  of  artists.  Some 
were  from  France— painters  for  the  king — or  Ger- 
r,  or  liundon,  to  whom  lords  and  prime  ministers 
mt.  Finally,  I  saw  your  notice,  and  that  you  were 
a  iiitiTe«  and  not  one  of  those  aahamed  to  own  their 

*  See  P^a  56^  Gentleman'a  MagaiiDe. 


country,  as  many  Americans  arc,  that  seek  distinction 
in  literature  and  the  arts." 

*'  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  preference, 
and  will  never  deny  my  country,  if  i  starve  for  it," 
replied  Bemen,  in  a  lively  tone,  whose  spirits  had 
evidently  made  a  transition  from  sad  to  gay. 

*'  Mary,  my  dear,  you  must  sit  /irst ;  strive  to  main- 
tain that  placid  smile ;  it  is  even  more  interesting  than 
usual,  to-day.  And  young  man,  do  you  faithfully 
transfer  esery  Ut  of  it  to  tho  canvass."  Said  who  ? 
Mr.  Levimboiherdouel  M'Goun.'  Ay,  and  strange, 
and  impossible  as  it  may  seem,  he  had  relapsed  into 
a  slate  of  gallantry,  and  successful  gallantry  too. 
True,  he  was  not  yet  married — no,  not  actually  es- 
poused— but  aflianced,  rngnged,  betrothed,  to  the 
plump  lady  before  you — the  gocd,  the  jolly,  the  fat — 
no,  not  very  fat,  wid<fw  Bliss. 

Mr.  L  M'Goun  hda  mis^id  an  annual  visit  to  the 

village  of ,  and  many  feared  he  was  departed 

tho  way  of  all  fleth,  when  n  letter  to  Mrs.  Martel, 
accompanied  with  shawls,  gluves  and  siorkings,  put 
an  end  to  such  surmises.  IIo  was  plcu^unlly  sujunrn- 
ing  at  the  Virginia  springci,  wlien  he  icil  in  \^iih  the 
widow  Bii4»«.  It  KO  chnnictl  tlint  ihc  old  hmhelcr  and 
tho  widow  Bliss  were  jil.:  nI  in  lu'j-  iijijijj  n^oms. 
Nit  lit  is  the  time  to  exaniiue  l)io  mii.d — it  is  best  done 
in  the  durk.  So  the  widow  in  rencciiiig  on  her  forlorn 
condition,  occasionally  sighed,  and  lu^tscd  ah(>ut  on  her 
crumpled  pillow.  Levimbotherdouel  was  about  half 
asleep,  when  he  heard  a  deep,  earnest,  dii'consulato 
long  brrath,  then  a  sharp  creak  of  tho  bed,  and  all 
was  silent  again.  lie  now  rose  softly  on  his  ellKJVV  to 
listen  and  jtonder ;  but  it  seems  that  tho  widow  had 
made  her  last  flounce,  and  consigned  herself  to  the 
arms  of  Morpheus.  Mot  so,  Mr.  M 'Goon.  Sleep  fled 
his  eyelids  that  night ;  and  when  tho  slanting  rays  of 
the  morning  sun  stole  through  the  blinds,  they  disco- 
vered the  wakeful  old  bachelor  still  on  his  elbow.  He 
invariably  sat  by  her  at  the  table  aAerwards,  and  in 
sohie  months  their  mutual  desire  was  mutually  in- 
ferred, and  the  inference  with  every  one  was,  that  it 
would  be  a  match.  The  widow  was  not  exactly  a 
widow,  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  She  never  heard 
of  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  was  at  sea,  and  had 
been  absent  nearly  seven  years.        *         «         • 

They  were  now  joined  by  another  patronising  per- 
sonage. 

**  Friend,"  said  the  new  comer,  "  if  thou  art  the 
young  man  who  once  painted  the  portrait  of  Geoflrey 
Martel,  I  have  a  message  for  thee." 

**  Then  pray  deliver  it,*'  said  Beman,  bowing. 

"  Geoffrey  is  so  well  pleased  with  thy  executioo  of 
the  work,  that  he  is  determined  thee  shall  have  as 
much  for  thy  labor,  as  the  most  celebrated  of  thy  pro- 
fession charges.  He  saw  thy  address  in  tho  Morning 
Gazette,  and  requested  mo  to  give  into  thy  hand  this 
purse." 

"  Tell  him  if  he  wishes  his  portrait  painted  again, 
I  will  receive  it;  if  not,  he  must  be  content  to  take  it 
back."  Beman  then  adde<l  in  a  milder  tone,  "  Please 
present  him  my  compliments,  and  say  that  he  owee 
me  nothing,  but  that  I  am  indebted  to  him  many  cpodL 
wishes." 
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Daring  this  dialogue,  oar  old  friend  looked  on  with 
much  interest ;  and  when  the  young  quaker  was  de- 
parting, he  colled  him  1}ack.  **  Did  you  say  Geoflrey 
Martel  was  in  this  city  now  V* 

"Thou  heardest  aright,  friend,  ond — the  devil!" 
Tohemently  exclaimed  Tom»  on  recognising  Mr. 
IMTGoon. 

"  The  what  T*  asked  Mr.  M*Goon,  rising  out  of  his 
chair,  and  lining  the  spectacles  over  his  eyes. 

<*I  mean,"  stammered  Sculk,  *'I  mean  the — the— 
devil!" 

**  Well,  my  dear  sir,  but  what  has  the  devil  to  do 
with  us  or  Mr.  Martel  7" 

"  Oh— only,"  said  Tom,  more  confused  than  ever, 
'*  I  only  neaot  to  say — that — damn  UT* 

"This  is  very  fine,  upon  |py  word!  Perhaps  you 
mean  to  say  the  devil  is  domUpd  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  that  was  all  m.  ha,  ha !  how  con- 
foundedly  confused  (  am,  when  I  name  his  black  ma- 
jesty—ha, ha,  ha !" 

"  But,"  continued  Mr.  M'Goon,  still  staring  at  him, 
"  does  he  always  frighten  the  thees  aad  thous  out  of 
your  head  t" 


In  reply  to  this,  Tom  §craiched  his  head.  Aftir 
glancing  right  and  left  a  moment,  and  one  or  two  non 
ineffectual  eflurls  to  eiplain,  Sculk  made  a  short  bow. 

"Good  by,  Mr.  Levimboiherdooel — I  have  a  pre» 
ing  engagement,"  he  said,  and  retreated  briskly  ov 
of  the  house.  But  he  was  not  to  escape  thus.  Mr. 
M*Goon,  hearing  his  name  repeated  with  inexpresHbli 
astonishment,  fled  after  him,  leaving  his  hat  bekiod, 
and  seizing  Tom's  arm,  demanded  his  name. 

*'  Don't  you  know  roe  f"  replied  the  young  lasn. 

'*  No— yet  it  seems  I  have  heard  your  voies  bdbn, 
and  now,  I  think,  seen  your  (ace  somewhere.** 

*'  Ton  have  seen  me  before,  but  under  diflmtt 
circumstances.     I  am  now  Thonkaa  Sculk,  Esq ,  book> 

seller,  corner  of and    ■■         streets,  when  tk 

weather  is  fine ;  when  foul,  my  stock  can  be  sfcsiii 

the  basement  story  of *s  literary  rooms.  Aad 

my  worthy  partner,  (the  mendicant,)  may  be  Snai  A 
the  Exchange,  transacting  out  door  business.** 

Tom  walked  off,  whilst  the  petrified  ok!  nnoitood 
hatless  in  the  street,  storing  after  him  in  sileoeikiBd 
the  sun  playing  on  his  :>riglit  silver  »|iectaclcs. 

Phibdelphia,  Jsnuary,  1838.  J.  /. 
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Ctai  the  hush'd  plain  mhere  sullen  horror  broods. 

And  darkest  frown  the  Syrian' solitudes. 

Where  mom*s  soft  steps  no  halmy  fragrance  leave, 

And  parch*d  and  dewless  is  the  couch  of  eve. 

Thy  form,  pale  City  of  the  waste,  appears 

Like  some  faint  vision  of  de|)arted  years. 

In  masy  cluster  still,  a  giant  train. 

Thy  sculptured  fabrics  whiten  on  the  plain ; 

Still  stretch  thy  coliimuM  vistas  far  away 

The  shadow'd  dimness  of  their  long  array. 

But  where  the  stirring  cmwd.  the  voice  of  strife. 
The  glow  of  action,  and  the  thrill  of  life  7 
Hear!  the  loud  crash  of  yon  huge  fragment's  fall. 
The  pealing  answer  of  each  desert  hall. 
The  nightbird  shrieking  from  her  secret  cell. 
And  hollow  winds  the  tale  of  ruin  tell. 

See  fondly  ling*ring  Miihra's  parting  rays 
Gild  the  proud  tow*rs  once  vocal  with  his  praise, 
But  the  cold  altars  claoping  weeds  entwine, 
And  Moslems  worship  at  the  godless  shrine. 
Yet  here  slow  pausing  memory  loves  to  pour 
Her  magic  influence  o'er  this  pensive  hour ; 
And  oft  as  yon  recesses  deep  prolong 
The  echo'd  sweetoeas  of  the  An^*u  aomg, 
R€C$1I»  that  eoene  when  wiadottft  myirA  tSbM 


First  broke  the  silliness  of  the  lonely  wild. 
From  air,  fiom  ocean,  from  earth's  utmost  diat 
The  summon'd  genii  heard  the  mutter*d  ihyBCb 
The  tasking  sitfll  their  airy  hands  obey'd, 
And  Tadmur  gliiter'd  in  the  palmy  ahade. 
Lo !  to  her  feet  the  tide  of  ages  brings 
The  wenlih  of  nations  end  the  pomp  of  kiagik 
And  far  her  warrior  queen  from  Pkrthia's  pUB 
To  the  dark  iEthiop  spreads  her  ample  reigD. 
Vain  boast ;  e'en  she  who  Imms's  field  abag 
Wak'd  fiercer  frenzy  in  the  patriot  throng, 
And  sternly  beauteous,  like  the  meteor*s  light, 
Shot  through  the  tempest  of  Eraesa'a  ^hl— 
While  trembling  captives  round  the  victor  wii^ 
Ilang  on  his  eye,  and  catch  the  word  of  latt-* 
Zenobia's  self  must  quail  beneath  his  nod, 
A  kneeling  suppliant  to  the  mimic  god. 

But  one  there  stood  amid  that  abjed  thnof 
In  truth  triumphant  and  in  virtue  strong; 
Beam'd  on  his  brow  the  aoul  which  andioBif^ 
Smil'd  at  the  rod,  and  aoovn'd  th*  uplifted  bU^ 
O'er  thee,  Palmyra,  darkest  aeem'd  to  low'r 
The  boding  terrors  of  that  fatal  hour ; 
Far  from  thy  gladee  iodigntnl  freedon  flei 
^  Nad  bo^  too  wither'd  te  liwctiwi  bM 
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Lord  Rayland, 
Lake, 


Caleb, 
Mary. 


PART  I. 

eactermve  marth  ;  a  river  winding  through 
and  Caueb  in  a  boat,  hatiitg  just  drawn 
i. 

• 

SAIN  successless !  Let  as  toil  no  more. 
x>ther  cast,  good  Luke. 

r  faiih  no  more, 
t  river,  like  the  world  beyond^ 
cioQs  in  its  charities, 
ts  treasures  inost,  methinki,  from  want. 
futening  the  boat  and  coming  forward.) 
we'll  cease,  and  rest  upon  this  haR% 
%  flags,  bedropp'd  with  flowers  of  June, 
wearjr.    See,  your  flask  is  full— - 
sd  nonght  since  daybreak. 

I  have  felt 

Nor  yet  thirst? 

Alas!  Nor  thirst. 
»me,  you  are  much  overlabored ;  and  (or 
once 

»  better  man.    I'll  fetch  the  boat, 
on  home. 

Not  home— 'not  home,  my  friend ; 
ir  the  fight- of  that  poor  cabin. 
ay,  but  it  holds  a  jroung  aikd  loving  wife, 
met  you  but  with  smiles  and  fondness, 
kerefere  it  it  ray  heart  doih  ache  at  h. 
»▼•  been  lesa  lowly ;  then  those  smiles 
d  in  a  fitter  dwelling  place. 
•I  siie  is  happy. 

She  weald  have  it  seem  so : 
■i  Be*er  dwells  with  cheeks  so  stained 
lars.    Howe'er  herle?e  may  prompt 
Mit,  she  cannot  choose  but  feci 
load  of  toilsome  poverty, 
beholds  the  oomlbrls  whence  I  snatched 
her. 
'  *twefe  not  for  fSbm  skill,  acquired  only 
4'pfaeiiee,  in  mir  haidy  craft; 
tmt  swarth,  and  sinews  braced  by  labor ; 
w%  8Md  yon  too  were  better  known 
MtMMi.    Bat  I  do  Bot  ask*— 
■••to  know  thai  I  have  feund 

who  oHi  ihoo  the  peril 
dMd  of  wiMer%  HiMglM. 


When  plains  of  ice  scud  o'er  these  willow  tops. 

And  then  with  equal  readiness  bring  down 

The  wild  bird  from  his  clamorous  multitude. 

Bnoiigh,  that  when  tho  watery'  wilderness 

With  brawling  streams  divides  the  recking  marsh 

And  dwindles  in  the  sunbeams  of  the  Spring, 

None  can  so  well  hang  o'er  those  hollow  banks. 

To  snatch  subsistence  from  the  subtle  tribe 

Beneath  thera.     What  remains  in  mystery— 

Your  brow,  which  ne'er  hath  brightened  to  a  smile. 

Your,  bilence,  all  unbroken— save  to  me. 

And,  more  than  this,  your  ill-disguised  reluctance 

To  share  the  profits  which  our  toils  have  won^ 

A  mystery  be -it,  if  it  must  be  so. 

Luke.  I  have  no  mj^ery,  Caleb.    If  I  spoke 
But  little  of  myself,  it  was  because 
I  thought  the  tale  too  idle.    It  is  now 
Ten  moniha,  or  more,  eince  that  bleak  piiilew  night 
Which  found  me  shirrering  at  your  cottage  door— 
My  wife  lay  almost  senseless  in  my  arms. 
With  little  else  to  shield  her  from  the  blaaf— 
She  was  o'erpower'd  with  fasting  and  fatigue : 
Yet  you  can  witness  that  she  spoke  no  word 
Of  bitterness,  and  smiled  npon  ray  anguish. 

Cideb.  I  well  remember  it ;  you  were  benighted 
And  could  not  travel  home. 

Luke.  ITome !  I  had  none — 

You  guessed  the  secret,  but  respected  it— 
That  night !  that  night !  I  only  torn  to  it 
To  show  how  long  I've  lived  in  debt  to  ypn— 
You  sheltered  ua— *then  found  our  little  cot ; 
Supplied  us  with  immediate  melons  of  life, 
And  all  the  implements  to  gain  them  aOer. 
Since  then  how  oft  you've  cheer'd  my  sinking  heart 
With  all  the  sympathy  the  world  denied  ! 
Good,  honest  Caleb! 

Caleh.  You  repaid  it,  Luke. 

.   Luke.  I  raimot  think  of  it,  and  let  concealment 
Of  my  past  fortnnea  seem,  as  sure  it  mustr 
A  coldness  to  repose  that  trust  in  you. 
Which,  after  all,  seems  greater  than  it  is. 
How  far  is't  hence  to  that  low  shaded  village 
Which  hides  itself  beneath  the  branching  chesnols. 
And  elms  that  deck  the  pride  of  Rayland  Hall? 

Caleb.  A  dreary  fiAeen  miles  across  the  marsh. 

Luke,  And  every  step  did  my  young,  tender  wife 
Tread  on  that  night  of  which  we  spoke.    The  lord 
Of  Rayland  Hall  stands  loftier  than  hia  neighboM : 
His  country  vitw»%ui  w  m  lOMk  oCtroifcx 
Hia  fiMtb  dlirii  Vm  w  %  VWBL  ^  ^WNfR  \ 
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And  all  the  world  doih  reverence  his  name 

Aa  one  moat  just  in  dealing  wiih  hia  kind, 

And  strict  in  all  the  duties  of  his  faith — 

Tet,  it  is  said,  this  lord  uf  Rayland  Hall, 

As  many  years  ago  aa  I  am  old, 

Waa  less  austere,  and  something  given  to  sports. 

Such  as  high  blood  and  lavish  means  are  used  to. 

He  saw  his  father's  mansion  for  a  season  ; 

Then,  heedless,  sought  delights  beyond  the  sea. 

Alas!  my  mother  was  too  young  and  fair! 

She  had  no  other  faults— She  never  told 

My  father's  name,  lest  the  gray-headed  lord 

Should  kindle  at  his  favorite's  misdeed. 

She  was  thrust  forth  with  shame  from  that  wide  door 

Where  none  but  she  had  pled  in  vain  for  help. 

Yet  she  was  silent     Yes,  she  presaed  tho  pallet 

Of  sickness  and  of  misery,  yet  still 

Betray 'd  him  not.    The  midnight  passed  away — 

Mom  came — and  all  who  fear'd  another  pang 

Might  rend  tlio  secret  from  her  were  at  rest, 

And  Mu  was  she. 

Cuhb.  Come,  'tis  a  piteous  talc — 

We'll  cItooAC  »('Uie  other  time. 

Luke.  I'm  in  thu  mu^td 

Just  now.     A  friend  who  tended  on  my  mother. 
Jn  charity,  a  geniie-hearled  widow. 
Took  the  poor  urchin  who  was  left  behind. 
And  rear'd  me  in  her  thrifty  home.     For  her 
I  learnt  th'  adventurous  crafi  of  those  who  live 
By  flooii  and  forest;  for,  v^hale'er  my  state. 
My  father's  blood,  his  high  imperious  blood. 
Had  made  me  all  unfit  for  meaner  toil; 
Aliiiough  1  then  was  ignorant  why  my  spirit 
Ran  counter  to  an  honest  industry. 
At  last,  the  old  lord  died.    The  new  one  came. 
Some  score  of  years  had  taught  him  to  feel  shame 
For  his  youth's  license — but  atonement  none. 
He  had  a  wife,  and  other  eons  born  fairly — 
What  should  he  with  the  lawless  nursling  of 
A  simple  broken-hearted  peasant  girl  ? 
Day  after  day  the  lonely  woman  passd 
Tb  Rayland  ilall,  and  turned  again  in  tean. 
She  never  breathed  her  errand  till  the  hour 
She  died— and  then  ahe  told  me  bow  some  chance 
Had  made  her  mistress  of  my  mother's  secret. 
And  how  for  years  she  had  beaought  in  vain 
Lord  Rayland  to  receive  hia  own. 

Caleb.  Thisatory 

Puts  me  the  more  to  ahame  that  my  poor  meana 
Could  yield  no  better  aid. 

XriiAe.  By  Fortune's  malice, 

My  heart  had  borrowed  somewhat  of  my  sire. 
And  panted  at  the  glow  of  virgin  beauty. 
We  difier*d  only  in  the  aoil  we  hunted ; 
For  mine  was  far  above  me,  and  the  maid 
A  fitting  mate  ibr  Rayland'a  lau^uL  hope— 
Twere  long  to  tell  thee  how  I  woo'd,  how  won  her; 
Or  how  her  house  rejected  her  with  soom, 
Aa  a  fair  blossom  blighted  past  recal: — 
My  heart  was  light ;  it  reeled  on  suecen. 
And  we  lived  joyoualy— I  think  1  aaid 
The  widow  died.    Her  eotitge  tad  her  mite 
D&rt^ved  oo  thoie  who  loDg  IwA  toolCd  fat  \\Mift, 


And  I  and  my  poor  Mary  bad  the  heavens. 
And  them  alone,  to  shdter  na.     My  birth, 
But  newly  known  to  me,  directed  where 
1  should  demand  a  home,  and  the  foad  anu 
Which  twined  about  me  for  aupport,  inspired 
Becoming  confidence  to  urge  my  claim. 
Well,  then,  I  led  her  trembling  to  the  hall: 
And  then — O mercy!  what  tlook  waa  ber'b! 
When  'stead  of  nature'a  kindness,  oar  hat  hope, 
A  troop  of  menials  drove  ua  fiom  the  door 
With  shouts  and  ianghter,  aa  aadacioiiB  vagmili! 
We  tor)k  our  way  in  ailence ;  neither  dared 
Give  utterance  to  the  language  of  ouraoob, . 
Or  plan  our  conduct  thence— Whmt  choice  mihft! 
Forlorn,  indignant,  honseleaa,  and  distraeiad. 
We  pasa'd  we  knew  not  whither;  foi  our  seoMi 
Were  frozen  by  the  chill  of  hamen  hetrla. 
We  never  atopp'd,  till  at  your  cotuge  door 
My  wife  sighed  EofiIy<— ahe  coald  move  ooftite 

CdUb.  Well  »he  could  not:   for  yon  had 
pass'd 
The  waste  b«yoi;d  it  which  we  now  aurvey. 
Endless,  without  n  tree,  or  fisher's  hut. 
Or  living  thing,  e><'ept  the  plaintive  lapwii^, 
Di8[>oriingqucrulM!8  around  her  swamp- 
But  see,  the  raooiilight  steals  upon  onr  talk; 
Your  wife  sits  lonely  at  her  wheel,  beside 
The  willowy  ford,  and  thinks  each  little  ckmd, 
That  darkling  flits  acnias  the  placid  stream. 
Her  well  beloved,  Lord  Rayland'a  hard-used 
If  he  hath  heart  of  roan,  he  must  relent 

Luke.  He  shall  relent:  I  oan  no  longer  strive 
To  see  unmoved  that  slender  graceful  form 
Bending  to  all  the  lowly  offices 
Of  the  poor  station  to  which  /  have  brought  her. 
The  tear  in  secret,  lest  to  day'a  supply 
Should  be- denied  t& morrow;  her  cheek  pale 
With  over-watchfulness;  her  white  hand  bliMr'd 
With  labor,  such  as  she  had  lately  wept 
To  hear  of  in  another — Yea,  friend  Caleb, 
He  ahall  relent — I'll  cross  him  on  the  gnva 
Of  my  dead  mother.     I  will  watch  hia  prayeii, 
And,  when  he  calls  for  pardon,  atart  before  hia. 
And  let  my  frantic  viaage  howl  deapeir! 
Well,  well — no  more  joat  now — 1  aee  my 
Have  damp'd  a  brow  which  qoaird  not  to  ila 
I  have  detain'd  you  long— end,  aa  I  think, 
You  have  appointment  to  the  rich  abode 
Of  him  wholorda  it  o'er  thia  barren  wild. 
And  all  who  atarve  on  it 

Caleb,  But  let  ne  aee 

Yonr  boat  in  motion. 

Luke,  There  is  time  eooagh— 

I  wonder,  Caleb,  if  your  maater'a  call 
Portends  a  harder  tenure  of  theae  rare 
Wild  gooae  domains,  where  thievca  aort  asdi  ^ 
honest 

Cateb.  Tia  well  Ihey  lack  enoomg^mm^^^ 
Yon  long  bleak  road  would  yield  a  proe  KHng^ 
Were  worth  the  risk.    A  groon.  aaperfalf  boiM 
And  shining  with  embffoid«ed  eotomi^ 
Paaaed  lately  to  the  bowe  of  Wilhiwiiai, 
\  KiskeuA^Viid  lo  night  wMld  Mfo  hkn 
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8oroe  one  or  two  of  our  worn  brethren 
Id  not  sleep  upon  ihe  news. 
oauging  and  speaking  with  diMorder.)  Why — 

what— 
lid  ihey  do  t 

What,  bat  to  name,  would  fright 
ind  me. 

lagudy.)  Ay — very  true— good  night. 
jrtKxi  night.     At  daybreak  we'll  renew  our 

labors. 
done.     With  increaeing  agitation.)  '*  He  said 

his  lord  to  night  would  lodge  him  there" 
is  very  lonely ; — and  what  then  7 
tl  the  world  were  slumbering,  what  need 
Her  fear  from  Rayland*a  eldest  bom  ? 
nd  answer  it.     The  double  guilt — 
tegat  in  sin  he  took  ito  heed 
e  in  honesty.     I'll  roam  awhile 
moonlight  waste  in  search  of  something 
he  shuddering  balance  between  guilt 
:;hedne88.    Some  hidden  spirit  seeua 
my  feet  upon  the  stranger's  path, 
(ill  wave  already  showa  my  form, 
>lack  spectre  of  a  murderer! 
»ui  dare  not— for  my  miad  appals  me ! 

[ExiL 


PART  II. 


tefore  Lc7KB*8  Oottage.     Nearly  daybreak, 

mtering  in  a  hurried  manner.)    No,  no — it 

is  not  he.     1  have  pursued 
i  shadows  of  the  fleciing  heavens 
him.     Why  wilt  ihou  stay,  dear  Luke  ? 
).  and  have  no  hope  but  thee!  {listent) 
yet  did  (mm  the  night  from  me 
I  come  to  bless  mid  bid  me  comfort 
morning  when  he  leaves  his  home, 
it  morning  ere  he  turns  to  it. 
A  waiite  has  mariy  a  deep  morass 
Mi  pit,  from  which  the  laborer 
e  hU  reeking  fuel ;  and  the  river 
d  horrid,  sucking,  silent  whirlpools. 

I  not.     I  will  return  to  where 

B  boat  beside  the  bank;  and  there 
the  stars  as  they  go  out.     It  was 
lis  morning  air,  I  could  nut  bear  it, 
lelhinks  I  can.     Perhaps  it  was 

I I  speed  of  that  rash  iraveiler, 
80  blindly  o'er  his  perilous  path 

the  day  against  my  cheek,  that  shot 
Ml  thniugh  me.  {liiUeng}  *Tis  a  atep  1  hear ! 

not  my  Luke's — it  is  too  slow 
ing.    He  comes  more  impatiently! 

(Enter  Luke.) 

trait    most  unkiDd,  where  hwt  Ihoo  been! 
dfMdful  oighi— bat  no  mon  on't— 
tnMntfttiV  bwrt  agEin. 


But  say.  what  kept  thee,  Lukef     'Twaa  surely  much 
That  made  thee  leave  me  for  so  long  7 

Luke.  'Twaa  much. 

Indeed.     But  do  not  question,  now,  my  Mary. 
What,  hast  thou  watch'd  all  night  ? 

Mary.  How  could  I  sleep? 

I  have  sat  guardian  o'er  thy  evening  meal 
Till  my  thoughts  strayed,  and  then  the  mournful 

embers 
Sank  with  my  sinking  heart.     And  then  I  plaited 
Rushes  and  yellow  flags  in  fantasies 
For  Caleb's  laughing  urchins,  when  they  com^ 
To  nestle  round  the  fisher's  "lady  wife;" 
And  then — what  signifies  what  fuUowed?  Come: 
For  thou  art  wet  and  hungry.    I  will  make 
Our  hearth  blaze  up  with  joy  for  thy  return. 

Luke.  God  bless  thee,  Mary !  Dear,  go  in — ^I'U  fol- 
low; 
The  air's  refreshing — 'tis  not  well  with  me. 

Afary.  How  is  it,  Luke  7  And  what  is  in  your  hand 
At  which  you  gaze  so  piteously  7  Nay,  speak ! 
Indeed,  indeed,  you  terrify  me,  Luke. 

Luke.  I  am  bewilder'd.    Here  is  gold  for  thee. 

Mary  Gold !  and  so  weighty ! 

Luke.  Ay— enough  to  keep  ua. 

With  some  slight  help  from  labor,  all  our  lives. 

Mary.  Why,  Luke,  whence  came  it  7 

Luke.  Doat  thou  think  it  came 

Dishonestly  7 

3/ary.  Not  90, 1  will  be  sworn. 

No.    Though  thou'rt  sorely  dealt  with,  and  compell'd 
To  toil  lor  Husienance,  ti;ou  still  hast  borne 
The  noblest  veins  that  own  lord  Rayland's  blood. 
Cume  ill.  and  tell  me  what  hath  softened  him 
To  send  this  kindly  aid. 

Luke.  My  father  send  it  7 

I  will  not  curse  him,  lest  the  words  recoil 
On  thee,  my  girl.     No,  no,  he  sent  it  jiot. 

Mary.  Why  is  this  mystery? 

Luke,  {nfler  a  long  pause.)  1  had  a  friend — 

One  whom  you  never  saw :  he  died  this  morning. 
And  Ufi  mo  this — the  earnings  of  his  life. 

Mary.  And  he  is  blest  for  it!  my  gentle  Luke, 
How  well  that  manly  tear  becomes  your  eye ! 
This  good  roan's  little  wealth — how  many  daya 
AikI  n-ghts  of  utter  hopelessness  'twill  spare  us! 
While  thankfully,  as  proudly,  thou  shalt  think 
It  was  the  meed  thy  virtue  gain'd  for  us. 

Luke^  {with  increased  agilation.)  Go  in — ^go  in. 

Mary.  O,  Luke,  we'll  be  so  blest ! 

Thou'lt  never  watch  the  wintry  night  again  7 

Luke.  ^o.    Mary,  no. 

Mary.  Nor  tempt  the  driAing  snowa. 

When  they  have  spread  alike  their  horrid  smoothness 
O'er  path  and  precipice? 

Luke.  No,  never,  Mary. 

Mary.  Nor — nor  with  clasped  hands,  as  I  have 
seen  thee. 
With  piercing  misery  behold  the  heavena. 
As  if  thou  wert  aweary  of  the  world. 
And  thy  poor  Mary  too?         ^ 

Luke.  .-^  .^  ^    I  ahill  bt  obEnfad-— 

Am  ehanged  EUttdyai^JhiimiMV  10  vni^\  wuft* 
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Can  calculate  what  leagoea  my  aoal  hath  trareird. 
So,  now  to  bed. 

JUbry.  Oh,  I  have  worlds  to  ask. 

[ExU  into  cottage. 

Lukey  (alone.)  And  I  to  answer !  She  did  not  sus- 
pect: 
She  thought  I  was  too  honest     My  wild  brain ! 
How  stands  my  present  fortune  with  the  past  ? 
Till  now  I  sicken'd  at  the  sight  of  home, 
For  dread  of  some  new  tale  of  poverty 
That  must  be  told.     Well — that  is  past  and  gone— 
And  do  I  now  return  more  happily 
With  that  which  must  be  secret  f    Was  it  harder 
To  bear  confiding  wretchedness  than  guiit 
In  horrid  solitude.    O,  Mary,  dear, 
No  more  shall  we  two,  heart  to  heart,  lie  down, 
And,  with  our  mingling  fondness,  steal  awny 
Each  other's  thoughts!   What  though  so  stcep'd  in 

pain, 
Was  it  net  joy  to  share  them?  Never  more 
With  their  past  freedom  shall  ray  words  poor  out 
Their  tide  of  tenderness.    O,  never  more, 
Lest  I  betray  to  what  that  love  did  lead  me, 
And  feel  thee  wither  in  ray  breast  with  horror. 
Thy  tender  confidence,  thy  modest  pride, 
In  thy  poor  hunter  of  the  desert  moor 
So  much  belied !  The  smiling,  soft,  content 
With  which  thou  hast  partaken  of  the  morsel, 
More  sweet  because  provided  by  my  hands. 
For  ever  dash'd.    Thy  innocent  jroung  prayers 
That  those  to  whom  thy  fate  might  make  thee  mother 
Should  he  their  father's  image— all  recalKd. 
This  is  not  all — there  still  hath  been  a  hope, 
Some  possibility  of  brighter  days, 
But  now  'tis  past — the  work  of  this  dread  night 
Hath  placed  eternity  'twixt  mo  and  joy ; 
And  every  beam  that  might  have  lit  me  onward 
Must  blast  me  with  a  view  more  hideous 
Of  the  black  barrier.    Aod  is  there,  then. 
No  more  behind  ?  No  close  attending  phantom 
Of  a  rude  rabble  and  detected  felon  f 
No  widow 'd  maniac  hooted  through  the  streets 
With  sobs  and  shrieks,  or  horrid  merriment 
That  weaves  the  melody  in  which  it  dies? 
Oh,  I  have  leagued  me  with  a  fiend  whose  grasp 
Is  on  my  heart !  (starts)     Who's  there  ?  (in  a  tone  ijf 
exhaustion)    Good-morrow,  Caleb. 

K.VTER  Caleb. 

Ckileb.  So  early  rising,  Luke  7  It  is  not  day. 

LmJk.  Not  day,  good  Caleb  7     No.     I  see  it  now ; 
I  dreamt,  or  do  remember  something  said 
Of  toil  betimes  this  morn,  and  was  unwilling 
To  waste  your  time  beneath -an  idler*s  casement. 
And  why  should  you  desert  your  scanty  rest 
T*  anticipate  the  luckless  hours  wfaieh  come 
Too  soon  at  last  f 

Caleb.  Indeed  «  scanty  reel— 

And  yet  not  more  so  than  my  lonl%.    Lisi  inght 
There  was  mrnSH  sleep  st  WHlowoMd.    I  firand 
Jti  inamr  maiom  im  the  mpk^iiA  fWiU 


And  not  prepared  to  spare  me  the 
For  which  I  staid. 

Lntte,  (yntk  supprested  eagemett.)   And  who  mi 
^e  7— The  gneat  f 

Caleb.  I  did  not  ask.    Those  powdered  uudwBiHi 
III  sorted  with  their  weather-worn  companioD. 
At  midnight  came  the  stranger  in  hot  haate, 
So  splash'd,  and  mired,  and  wofiilly  diaonki'd. 
Yon  would  have  swoni  some  witch  had  huHid  Ub 
Through  all  the  bogs  of  Wiltowmead. 

Luke,  Whalth«»- 

lie  had  a  story  7 

Caleb.  I  should  gneaa  he  had— 

But  none  to  tell,  save  that  he  lost  hia  way. 
And  then  long  council  pass'd  between  tlie  tnmk. 
To  which  at  last  a  wondering  serring-BBan 
Was  told  to  bring  the  fisherman.    Twas  atnoge; 
The  traveller  look'd  keenly  in  my  Amw 
And,  running  over  a  minute  deesripckra 
Of  one  he  sought,  demanded  if  the  Uka 
Could  hefe  be  iband.    It  waa  oTyoa  lia  epolBa. 

Luke.  Mary,  thoa'rt  doon'd ! 

Caleb.  Whacetidyaaf 

Luke.  Mfapadil 

I  said  he  told  thee  iUaa. 

Caleb,  He  told  me  nochiog. 

What  should  he  tell  7 

Luke.  What  nothing,  Caleb  f— aolhiai 

That  made  thy  honest  boeoro  shake  ? 

Caleb.  No; 

What  is  it  that  makes  year's  7 

Luke.  TovpaidoivfiiMli 

I  thought  the  rich  ne'er  talked  about  the  wielchsd 
Without  some  slanderous  tale  to  prove  ihkir  vilaaa 

Caleb.  There  was  much  qaeatioii  how  yoa  paiV 
your  life ; 
And  when  you  came;  and,  farther  atill, fioB aAfla 
But  this  was  trusted  to  me,  and  remain*d 
As  if  I  had  not  known  it.    Long  I  ataid 
To  answer  each  minute  particular 
That  could  at  distance  bear  upon  you ;  whibt 
At  every  pause  the  friends  look'd  op,  to  maik 
Each  other's  looks  mysteriously.     At  laat 
I  was  dismissed  with  cautions  to  go  home 
In  silence ;  which  1  hither  came  to  break. 
And  wonder  what's  to  follow. 

Luke.  Thoa  wUt  knsw 

Full  soon,  perhaps  (aside).     It  was  not  preoitiiiib 
That  dream  of  a  discover'd  criminal. 
Dragg'd  to  the  gallows  amid  savage  mirth 
And  widow'd  madness!  (aloud).    P^tieoca^  Bf  |H 

friend ; 
r  ponder  o*er  thy  news,  (aside)  They  will  be  btft 
With   murderous  ha^tc.     What,  drag  me  fi«>  ^ 

wife  7 
From  her  who  went  exalting  in  my  worth. 
With  thoughts  of  measureless  delighta  to  ooatt 
Tell  her  that  he  whom  she  hath  loved  ao  wsH 
And  bought  ao  dearly,  is  toe  iriim  lie  livef 
And  she,  my  Mary,  have  no  word  to  answer  7 
*Tia  fixed.    My  own  beloved,  ainea  part  we  n^ 
Well  part  leaa  riwmafiilly*    (abwO    WHM^'" 
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9  must  wait.    My  wife  will  tell  thee 

I  a  dear  and  distant  friend, 

to  bid  farewell  in  earth. 

ee  many  kindnetsef, 

ifce,  be  in  thy  debt  onre  more. 

!Ct  ray  wife  till  I  return  f  (pauses) 

tiite  of  wherewithal 

• 

Why  such  unkind  assurance? 
hasten,  Caleb,  and  apprise  thy  wife : 
straight,  good   friend.     No  qaestioD 
w, 

torn  with  grief,  and  cannot  answer. 
-thou'li  know  it  all. 

Then  farewell,  Luke. 
ou  gladly.— 

[Exeunt  severoUif* 


PART  m. 


UKK  and  Maey  tii  a  boat 

varying  according  to  (he  dialogue 

iUtious,  Luke ;  I  do  tot  love  this  dark 
iver,  which  divides  its  banks 
)ual  treachery  of  depth, 
nee.    Often  as  I've  crossed 
eaten  bridge  of  tottering  planks» 
see  against  the  deep  blue  distance, 
'thee,  and  thy  ad?enturoaB  toil; 
stilly  it  would  hush  the  cry, 
ecret,  unresisting  corse! 

I  \  and,  (but  it  is  fancy) 

a  fearful  here.    E'en  thou,  dear  Luke, 

ly  and  speechless.    Pray  thee,  talk — 

his  silence,  only  broken 

ish,  and  the  dead,  heavy  plunge 

lin,  in  the  oozing  slime. 

'rt  new  to  it — but  I  have  breath'd  too 

vapors  for  our  daily  morsel 
illness  of  the  summer  dawn, 
night. 

Why  recal  such  tiroes? 
lever  niurmur'd  for  myself, 
thou !  for  when  I  see  thee  smile, 
m  trifling  payments  for  such  bliss ; 
ank'd  the  Heavens  which  granted  it, 
lat  if  a  richer  change  of  fortune 
)  thy  love,  we  still  might  live  in  want 
thou  hast  pray'd — 'tis  good — thou  hast 
ray'd  mueh. 
bae  in  thy  sleep^  when  thy  white  tern- 

lee 

smB  pillow  with  as  patient  naeknev 

IMto  Qit  thenu    i've  watcb*4  thee  then* 

II  fiPCipn  cltsp'd  apon  thy  breast* 

lips^  which  fbffvM  tfciKi  dmni'dit  of 


And  thought  that  I  too  once  was  used  to  pray ; 

But  fortune  only  grew  more  merciless. 

And  so  I  ceas'd. 

Mary,  O,  say  not-— eay  not  so! 

My  greatest  eomfort  was  to  think  that  heaven 

O'erlooked  the  dangers  hallowed  by  thy  love ; 

For  then  the  storm  about  thy  hous^ess  head 

Lost  half  its  fury. 

Luke,  It  will  rage  no  more ; 

At  least,  I  shall  net  hear  it,  Mary. 

Mary,  No; 

For  thou  hast  pionised  ne'er  to  leave  thy  ree^ 

At  such  dire  seasons. 

XiuAs.  I  have  promieed  thee. 

My  tender,  gentle,  most  beloved  Mary. 

Mary.  Come,  thou  art  sad — Look,  bow  the  first 
faint  ray 

Of  mom  haih  startled  the  old  querulous  oivi 
Amidst  hii  dull  and  devious  wanderings! 
He  balb  made  straight  towards  the  Tillage  barn* 
'Plaining  as  if  he  groan'd  at  his  long  journey 
Across  the  nanb*  which,  seen  between  the  twigs 
And  leaning  trunks  of  these  deserted  willows, 
Seems  bouodless  in  its  flat  and  hasy  eapife. 
And  see,  tha  haioa,  with  his  broad  bine  sails, 
Wheels  downward,  lo  succeed  the  bird  of  wisdoss 
O,  longneck'd  felon !  Thai  hoarse  shout  of  bia 
Is  meant  to  tell  thee  thou'rt  no  fishermaB. 
Thou'It  soon  be  back  to  try  thy  skill  with  him  f 
Thou  said'st  to-tnorrow-^Wilt  thou  break  tl^  pio- 


(SwV*) 

«  He  bade  me  adieu,  and  he  vow'd  to  be  here 
When  swallows  cane  down  to  the  green; 

But  the  leaves  of  the  autumn  are  ecatter'd  and 
And  home  he  hath  never  been." 


Oh,  and  is  that  the  tale!  then  hear  what  folio 


{Sings) 

**  So  under  the  wave,  and  under  the  wave. 
Beneath  the  old  willow  tree." 

Mind— mind— dear  Luke,  your  pole  will  scarcely 

touch 
The  bottom! — You  were  almost  overbalanced. 

kSings.) 

"  With  the  weeds  fiw  my  pall,  in  a  deep,  deep  grave 
My  hiding  place  shall  be !" 

Why  didst  thou  start  f 

XuAe.  I  almost  ran  upon 

The  subject  of  your  song— wild  Martha's  willow, 
C'en  whilst  you  sang' of  it 

Mary,  Was  that  it,  Luket 

How  strange  fnd  wild  lUpfcst  I  co«ld  remain 
And  trace  its  sbigpi  fantaatie  till  tha  dtaam 
Aflnghted  oMia— TkMit^nMi  «ui  tpwt^a4VA^» 


m 
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Luke,  {flfier  a  pauae.)  Well,  tbeOt  rappow  ne  hii 
beside  old  Adam* 
With  decent  hoIineM.  what  wouldtt  thoa  do 
To  live,  my  helpleta  M&ryt 

Mary.  Oh,  I  ne'er 

Took  joy  in  making  misery  (or  Ikte  / 

Ltike.  rd  have  thee  go  directly  to  the  koiM 
From  which  I  bore  thee.    Tell  thy  angiy  fiitodi^ 
That  he  who  tempted  thee  to  thy  ofience, 
Toird  night  and  day,  till  oRen  hie  worn  manm 
Refas'd  t'  obey  him,  for  thy  maintenance— 
Tell  them  he  loved  thee,  never  need  thee  ill. 
And  ne*er  had  tent  xheh  back  to  them  to  bag. 
Had  fate  not  frozen  op  hit  willing  hand. 
They  will  have  pity  and  receive  thee,  Maiy, 
When  I  am  gone. 

Mary.  When  thou  art  gone!  0,  tki^ 

I  shall  not  need  more  kindness  at  their  hands 
Than  will  suffice  to  lay  me  by  thy  side. 
Bat  wherefore.  Lake,  when  thoa*rt  about  lo  letvsM^ 
And  journey,  as  thou  sayst,  to  a  far  place— 
Wherefore  so  wilful  in  thy  wild  endeavors 
To  make  me  weep  more  sadly  o'er  thy  absoMtt 
Thou  wilt  have  tean  enough. 

Luke.  Nay,  keep  thAi  uam\ 

The  moment's  not  yet  come  which  calls  lor  then. 
This  turn  hath  brought  us  where  we  bid  fiueweDt 
And  Caleb  waits  lo  help  thee  on  the  bank. 
Good,  honest  Caleb !  that  rmall  hut  of  his 
Shelters  a  world  of  most  industrious  virtue! 
All  things  seem  smiling  round  him — the  huge  ela 
Embraces  him  with  a  parental  fondness. 
And  every  day  puts  forth  a  livelier  green. 
The  waving  osiers  which  enclose  his  path 
Appear  to  spring  more  lofty  and  elastic 
Because  his  hand  hath  planted  them.    The  wealth 
Of  his  small  garden  shines,  as  though  the  dews 
or  heaven  were  there  peculiarly  abundant 
His  nets  which  waver,  drying  in  the  air. 
Tell  how  that  cheerful  home  was  eam'd,  and  piQff 
No  labor,  that  is  honest,  is  too  hupible 
To  gain  the  smile  of  Providence. 

Mary.  How  Uest 

Am  1  to  hear  thee  say  so!     For  it  shows 
Thou  hast  forgot  thy  ill-concealed  despair, 
And  in  good  Caleb's  meek  prosperity 
Foreseest  our  own.     Nay,  'tis  begun  already 
In  thy  poor  friend's  bequest. 

Luke.  Farewell,  dear  Blti^ 

Here  we  must  part. — Yes,  part!  {They  land  tff^ 
CaleVt  cottage.) 

Entkr  Calxo. 

CoJeft.  Now  weloone,  lA 

And  welcome  your  fair  wife — Right  glad  on 
To  see  so  sweet  a  face  beneath  my  roo£ 
Mary.  Thanks,  Caleb,  thanks. 
Luke.  I  need  not  tell  fliaa.  GM> 

How  much  thou  hast  of  my  good  thooghls;  hsn  b 
A  proof  thou  cans't  not  doubt— U  ii  my  all 
/iiJeed /will  not,  Lake;  it  li  not  wdl  I  hig  Mary  to  km). 

7b  jmy  Bmrea^n  boimty  with  iwAk  tertA  tuiidm.    \    CsSb^  Yv^ntcMTA  Uek  of  hoapitBlilf 


Crown'd  with  its  upright,  spiky  stuhs,  and  frowning 
Between  two  mighty  sockets,  where  the  wrens 
Have  buili  their  nests,  hath  weigh'd  its  scathed  trunk 
Aslant  the  pool,  o'er  which  two  stunted  branches. 
Curling  to  claws,  complete  a  ramping  lion. 
Prepared  to  plunge  on  all  who  dare  invade 
Wild  Martha's  secret  cell.    There  is  a  legend. 
How,  tangled  in  the  roots,  she  still  remains, 
And  tears  the  fishers*  nets,  in  the  vain  struggle 
To  gain  her  freedom.     Poor,  distracted  Martha! 
She  must  have  been  sore  used  to  do  such  crime ! 

Jjuke.  T'm  a  hard  name  which  thou  hast  leam'd, 
my  Mary, 
For  the  sole  means  which,  harming  none,  may  free 
The  wretch  from  misery — ^I  do  believe 
Wild  Martha  sleeps  as  soundly  in  her  cave 
As  those  who  lot  beneath  yon  fading  steeple — 
Some  for  their  lives  were  happier,  and  some 
For  they  iack'd  courage  ao  4o  end  their  griefs. 

Mary.  Thou  never  spok'st  unkindly,  and  wouldst 
fain 
Excuse  what  inwardly  thou'rt  shuddering  at. 
Dost  thou  forget  how  often  thou  hut  said 
Thy  manly  heart  hath  quail'd  to  pass  yon  tree 
At  midnight!     If  thou  tbought'st  the  hapless  girl 
At  rest,  thou  hadst  not  fear'd.    Dost  thou  recall 
That  April  Sunday,  when  the  jroung  violets 
First  peor'd  between  the  moss  upon  the  graves, 
How  long  we  saunter'd  o'er  the  lowly  hillocks, 
And  read  rude  epitaphs,  and  moralized 
In  sweetest  melancholy?     How  we  linger'd 
Beside  yon  humble  bed  of  good  old  Adam, 
The  village  patriarch,  who,  from  lowliest  state. 
Had  labor'd  on  to  unpretending  comfirt. 
And  left  it  to  his  children's  children.     Oh ! 
How  thou  didst  reverence  that  place,  and  hope. 
Like  him,  to  struggle  with  thy  days  of  trial ; 
Like  him,  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  those  who  meet 

Those  days  unmurmuring 

{Lule  shows  much  emotion). 
What,  Luke!  dear  Luke! 
I've  been  too  heedless  in  my  pensive  talk. 
And  thought  not  of  thy  present  grief 

Luke.  And  still 

Forget  it,  Mary — I  was  only  musing — 
If,  tempted  to  the  act  uf  her  whose  bones. 
When  skies  are  clear,  may  be  discern'd  far  down 
In  their  strange  prison,  playing  with  the  eddy, 
I  should  be  left  a  like  unhallow'd  empire 
Of  fear  and  utter  loneliness — wouldst  thou 
Ne'er  visit  the  neglected  spot  which  took 
The  latest  of  thy  husband's  living  looks? 
Wouldst  thou  refuse  to  commune  with  his  spirit, 
And  say  thou'st  bought  his  pardon  with  thy  pray'rs? 
There  is  no  grief  in  all  the  world  could  sit 
So  heavily  upon  my  hour  of  death, 
As  doubt  that  thou  might'st  dread  my  memory. 
And  shed  no  tear  o'er  him  who  lov'd  thee  so. 

Mary.  Thou  reveller  in  WOM  impossible ! 

Luke.  But  tell  me,  trulyw 

Jtfary.  iffH  not  answer  thee ; 
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hope  so  questionloH  t  pledge 
3d  will  might  quickly  be  redeem'd. 
ky,  tell  me,  Luke — when  ihall  we  meet  again  ? 
d  times  I  have  beaoughv  thee  fix 
est  day,  and  thou  at  od  hast  larn'd 
things,  as  if  that  meeting  had 
r  thee> 

O,  when  we  meet  again 
I  in  joy  indeed ! 

And  will  it  so? 
1 --but  when,  my  Lake?  To-morrow?    No, 
rely  be  the  next  day  ? 

Be  content — 
I  shall  be  watching  o'er  thee. 

Thanks, 
thanks,  O  thanks !   Why,  if  it  be  so  soon, 
ive  scarcely  time  to  shed  one  tear — 
whene'er  these  foolish  eyes  are  dried, 
leb,  I'm  ashamed  to  see  you  smile- 
first  parting.    Do  not  chide  me,  Luke — 
help  it.   {falling  on  his  neck  and  weeping.) 
Chide  thee,  my  poor  girl ! 
ready  in  the  same  oflfence ; 
iarewelL    Caleb,  your  hand. 

Godspeed 

tmey,  Luke ! 

I  hope  He  will    My  Mary, 

r  kisi — which  I  will  keep  most  sacred, 

ny  bed  of  death. 

He  re-entert  hie  boat,  and  puehee  of.    Calkb 
and  Makt  looking  after  him,  tiU  an  angU  of 
Ike  river  bringe  him  upon  a  new  tcene. 
So  now  Mis  past! 

dow'd  Mary,  we  shall  meet  no  more ! 

The  river  becomet  wider  at  he  proceed*,  and, 
at  Uul,  expande  into  a  large  dradar  pool 
He  retU  upon  hie  pole,  and  looks  slowly  and 
otutiouaiy  about  him. 

be  place.    How  fitting  for  a  deed 

M !  The  high  and  shelving  banks  have  nursed 

sir  moist  clay  this  fringe  of  flag  and  bulruih, 

ncommoB  growth,  as  if  to  hide 
from  me,  and  me  from  all  the  world. 

>,  that  leaped  aloft  an  heur  ago, 

t  yet  found  his  way — 'tis  scarcely  twilight, 

mt— death,  how  silent !   How  my  braath 

>  my  heart,  like  soAe  reluctant  infant 

irms  unknown  are  opened  to  receiye ! 

M  quick.    And  now  that  single  ray 

ike  a  dial,  to  the  very  spot! 

M  huge  eddy  in  its  whirling  round 

0  its  dimpled  centre,  and  glides  down 
ha  unknown,  bearing  whatever  floats 
its  frtal  verge  in  less'ning  circles, 

e  some  wheeling  monster  of  the  air, 

^  upoo  its  prey.    The  strongest  swimmer 

y  for  life  in  vain !    Many  are  here, 

Maee  or  obdoe,  who  kmg  have  lain  in  secret 

veping  friends  and  wivea,  as  I  shall  do, 

1  no  hialofy  bot  Ttgiie  iiirmiM. 
Aairnqfiitry. 

[JBs  jMilM  tli  taf  Mto  Hi  tttfAs  ^  He  pool 


^fte 


PART  IV. 

The  Interior  q^  Caleb*!  Cottage. 

Ratland— Caleb. 

Rayland.  Gone  hence  this  half  hour,  sayst  thou  f 
Tell  me,  friend, 
Could'si  thou  not  overtake  him  7    Tie  of  moment 
What  1  would  speak  ofl 

Cal^  He  must  keep  the  river 

To  where  bis  road  runs  o'er  it,  for  the  floods 
Have  left  the  moor  too  moist  in  that  direction 
To  be  with  ease  attempted.    If  I  make 
My  way  across  I  shall  be  soon  enough. 
For  he  has  many  windings,  and  the  stream 
Is  strong  against  him. 

Rayland.  Hasten,  then— ]roor  pains 

Shall  not  in  vain  be  used.    And,  lest  he  feel 
Unwilling  to  return,  {writing  on  a  leqf  qf  hie  podeeU 
book)  deliver  this. 

Mkry,  {tinging  witkout,  in  a  melanekoly  Ume.) 

**  Sd  under  the  wave,  and  under  the  wave. 

Beneath  the  old  willow  tree. 
With  the  weeds  for  my  pall,  in  a  deep,  deep  grave. 

My  biding  place  shall  be." 

Rayland.  That  is  a  moving  voice! 

Caleb,  T'lM  Luke's  young  wife  ,* 

'Tis  their  first  parting,  and  she  feels  it  aorely, 
Though  for  so  short  a  time. 

Rayland.  Pray  send  her  here*- 

I'll  talk  with  her  till  he  returns,    {etandt  meditating.) 

Entee  Maet. 

Rayland.  Sofiur!' 

So  gentle !     Lady  (can  I  call  jrou  less  ?) 
I've  heard  that  Luke,  the  fisherman,  did  wed 
With  one  beyond  him,  but  it  cannot  be 
That  tkou  art  she! 

3fary.  O,  sir!  I  thank  the  heav'na 

Tou  are  as  wrong  in  this  as  when  you  say 
That  Luke  did  wed  bejrond  him. 

Rayland.  Aa  thou  wilt— 

We  will  not  waste  the  time  in  fond  dispute. 
Forgive  me,  pret^  friend,  nor  think  I  ask 
Without  a  plenteous  reason— By  what  means 
Hath  he  maintained  thee  for  these  many  months  ? 

Mary.  It  was  but  now  you  named  his  toilsome  trade. 

Rayland.  T'tB  a  bleak  place  to  yield  subsistenccu 

Mary.  Yee» 

But  Luke  was  laboring  for  his  wife ;  and  then 
Even  the  deserts  and  the  floods  grew  kind. 

Rayland,  {afier  a  paute).  Tou  said  he  ne'er  wte 
sucoor'd  at  the  handa 
Whence  nature  should  have  wrung  ta  modi — ^I  metii 
His  father's? 

Mary.  Biryf  fngrfoa  paidoD  me; 

I  said  it  not  L 

Raykmi.    mt^mm^^^ 


•        • 
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Wert  driven  from  hit  mansion  destitute. 
Thou  seest  I  know  maeh.    Now,  then,  confess 
How  oA  distress  hath  made  him  curse  that  name 
For  much  of  his  forlorn  existence,  which, 
With  other  usage,  had  ask'd  oo  repentance. 

Mary.  Ton' question  strangely,  sir;    but  sinc^  it 
takes 
No  leave  of  truth  to  answer  proudly — Never ! 
No  babe  e'er  saw  the  world,  no  saint  hath  left  it, 
With  less  to  answer  than  my  hard  used  Luke. 
He  never  mentioned  his  relentless  father 
Without  becoming  reverence ;  and  then 
I*ve  heard  him  sigh  to  think  how  bitterly 
The  memory  of  an  unoffending  son. 
Left  from  his  infiuicy  to  all  the  ills 
Of  unprotected  poverty,  would  hang 
Upon  that  father's  deaih-bed.    1  have  said 
Too  mtici|»  but  he  we  speak  of  is  my  husband. 

RayUmd.  No :  not  a  jot  too  much — Tib  a  hard  life, 
Tmir  hofband^aod  laborious  by  night 
As  well  as  day  f 

Mary.  Oh,  oHen  have  I  watch'd 

Till  the  gray  dawn  hath  pcep*d  into  my  lattice. 
And  found  me  lonely  still. 

Rayland.  But  now  'tis  summer;  • 

And,  as  I  think,  his  work  by  night  is  only 
For  the  wild  winter- fowl.    It  must  be  long 
Since  you  watch*d  last  ? 

Mary.  No  longer  than  hist  night ; 

But  then  he  went  to  see  a  dying  friend. 
And  brought  back  that  which  smoothes  his  nights 
hereaAer. 

Rayland,  {apart  and  tuddenly  retcived).  Tis  even  so ! 
Despair  hath  driven  him 
To  gain  by  rapine  what  more  guiltily 
His  father  gave  him  not     Prophetic  conscience ; 
Soon  as  I  saw  that  pallid  countenance, 
I  knew  'twas  thus  (  should  have  looked  for  him. 
And  fvlt  the  secret  more  mine  own  than  his ! 
(Aloud)  Most  fair,  most  worthy  of  a  kinder  fortune ! 
Say,  if  lord  Rayland  came  with  penitence 
To  seek  the  long-neglected  Luke,  and  change 
The  lowly  peasant  to  the  peer's  proud  son, 
Could'st  thou  forget  thy  days  of  lamentation- 
Forgive  the  hand  that  raised  thee  not  before  7 

Mary.    Lord  Rnyland!     Te»— that  likeness!    O, 
my  lord, 
I  have  pray'd  heav'n  to  let  me  see  you  once! 

Rayland.  Hast  thou  no  more  reproach  f  Thy  spirit 
then 
Is  like  thy  looks,  and  my  remorse  more  deep- 
But  sort  ne  not  with  those  with  whom  the  wrench 
Of  nature's  links  is  pastime.     Years  were  gone 
Before  1  knew  my  spirit  heaved  the  breast 
•f  any  but  the  mam  beneiiih  n^  care ; 
And  then,  'twizt  justice  and  thy  husband,  aloud 
A  haughty  woman,  jaoloiis  of  her  own. 
Ctmiled  in  ptrt,  I  yet  oomniwion'd  one. 
Who  prov'd  unworthy  of  his  trust,  to  make 
Sach  poor  fiaiends  9»  forton*  ni^oflbrd. 
For  absence  of  the  rest  I  dartd  not  offer. 
Oh!  it  was  wioqg !  wad  I  bitKfL|»id  M^fl^. 
// AiiA  Itfm^  Mom  miiMMfe 


As  might  be  called  atooMBeol-— Tie  a  tal« 

For  ampler  space ;  my  wile  is  dead;  my  cliiUrv, 

Or  (iead,  or  wove,  in  difregaidedl  dnlf : 

My  home  is  solitary,  but  liir  tbte 

And  him  thou  lov'at 

Mary.  And  who  will  ovwrpay 

In  all  a  son  should  be,  whatever  grief 
May  elsewhere  have  befall'n  yoa.    O,  my  kmi. 
You  come  to  bring  us  wealth,  and  ne'er  can  knaw 
The  half  of  that  son's  worth ;  ne'er  see  him  tnsd! 
{Caleb  retwma  in  grtal  horror.) 

Rayland.  My  messenger!  Nay,  apeak. 

Mary.  In  merry,  Cilib, 

Why  ib  your  look  so  dreadful  ? — Nought  othmt 
Nought  of  my  hutband  ? 

Rayland.  He  is  dumb  with  ftar. 

Caleb.  Would  I  were  so  for  ever.' 

Mary.  Thou  fas 

or  matchless  horror  to  reIate-<-'My  hnabaod ! 
O,  quickly  speak !— My  husband ! 

CmUb.  Dkiym 

No  streogenasB  in  his  nanner  when  yoa  partadt 

ilfary.  No— nothing— Yea— O,  God !  i 
speak! 

Rayland.  Speak  briefly,  peasant;   *iis  his 
listens — 

CoUb,  I  used  my  otonst  speed,  but  the  deap^te 
Clung  lo  my  foet,  and  plock'd  ne  faaek,  ••  thamk 
It  were  in  league  with  that  noat  danuiad  ufairipML 


{Tkey  atand  wulionUas,  wkOai  ka 
My  heart  miegaee  me  whilst  I  atrugg^  en; 
I  thought  of  his  hut  look,  and  labor'd  bairior, 
And  came  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  brink. 
The  stream  has  nothing  to  oppose  its  rout, 
And  glides  in  deadly  silence.    Then  I  baud 
The  name  of  **  Mary,"  and  a  plunge,  and  then 
A  sufluoatiag  gasp.    1  heard  no  more ; 
But.  dashing  through  the  rubies  whieh 
The  drowning  man,  beheld  a  quivering 
Just  vanish  in  the  greedy  whirlpool's  foigei 

Mary.  But— -but— thou  say'si-^  know— iaaoAti 
say'st 
It  was  not  he !    My  husband — God!  O  God! 

{ShtfalU  into  tha  oraia  ^Baylmli 

Rayland.  Thou  k>itering  kna? e !  what  need  ataaqr 
words? 
Thou'dst  have  me  think  it  was  indeed  my  aon. 

Cohb.  A   boat  bad  drifted  to  the  aborts 
Luke's. 
I  loap'd  into  't,  and  shouted  load  for  help. 
Which,  haply,  was  at  hand.    Alaa,  alaa! 
None  ever  ruse— and  none- hath  e'er  been  raii'd, 
Alive  or  dead  from  that  dark  place !  I  left 
My  breathless  friends  laiaentiag  on  the  hank-* 
Their  toil  was  iruitlesa. 

Rayland,  SiUl  thoa  art  net 

Was  there  no  wretch  awaary  of  faia  lifii 
Save  my  poor  eon  f    Ho  lather  that  dwawal 
Despair  aatva  mm  f 

Caleb.  lan% 

Wrought  to  a  pilch  of  moat 


) 


\  kMl  ba  talk'd  madly  of  faia 
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I  late  upon  the  reoor.    Thii  morn, 
I  home  from  Willow  Mead,  I  tbnnd  him 
e  disorder  at  his  cottage  door, 
ne  he  bad  slept ;  his  wife  just  noiv 
-ne  that  he  was  not  home  all  night, 
3n  he  came,  he  brought  a  purse  of  gold, 
perhaps,  yon  best  know  how  he  got  it 
id.  Well,  well— thou'dst  not  betray  ? 

Not  I, 
My  Jord. 
me,  and  horror,  at  the  desperate  deed 
he  rest  too  well. 

id.  Tis  just,  most  j  ust ! 

»  heed  to  his  necessity, 
y  heaven  hath  snatched  him  up  from  mine. 

[Exeunt 


PART  V. 


r  Whirlpool    Mart  (in  wild  disorder.) 

escaped  them,  keenly  m  they  watoh'd; 

forsooth.  I  was  not  fit  to  stray 

r  did  not  love  their  finery. 

Amy  couch — I  could  not  ftst  on  it 

B  raatad  on  our  cabin  bed  i 

king  ainror  did  bot  show  my  iaee 
'  pale  and  haggard ;  metbinks 
id  stream  will  do  't  as  well.    Oh,  here 
re  my  gentle  Luke  did  bid  me  come. 

should  not  visit  the  last  spot 
t  upon— >nor  pray — for  what  f    O,  truly, 
e^lilie8  might  be  more  abundant. 
I  be  here,  but  is  not.    Would  he  were ! 
aid  tell  bin  of  that  good  old  man 
'd  me  his  last  child,  and  wept  so  sadly, 
be  joyous  now— >no  more  of  toil-— 
of  terror :  we  will  think  of  nothing 
Dg  every  one  good,  rich,  and  happy ; 

live  etill  in  that  sequester 'd  cot, 
a  when  the  distant  bells  do  ring 
It  unto  the  setting  sun.  aod  mark, 
thfol  eyes,  the  insects  revelling 
uliiindes  above  the  stream. 
etfor  a  Umg  ftaie,  and  then  burtii  into  tears.) 
lot  come,  and  they'll  be  bare  anon 
(le  back  to  that  dull  house  of  mourning. 

this  leoning  stump  and  look  for  him— 

I'll  see  them  ere  they  eone.    Why  aura. 


Tis  Martha's  willow !    No ;  that's  farther  down. 

It  shall  be  mine,  and  here  I'll  sit  all  day 

And  night,  when  I  can  leave  that  strange  old  man : 

And  that  is  eas'Iy  done,  for  he  is  blind — 

Blinded  with  tears.     How  gaily  do  I  rock 

In  the  swift  whirl  which  seems  to  bear  me  with  it! 

Tis  very  clear,  and  yet  I  strive  in  vain — 

r  cannot  see  the  bottom,  where  my  Luke 

Hath  hid  himself— I'll  call  him.— Luke!  what, Luke! 

— He  does  not  answer :  no^ — nor  Echo  neither 

She  will  not  live  in  such  a  dreary  place. 

Why,  nor  will  I— I'll  come  and  seek  thee,  truant. 

This  hollow  trunk  shall  be  my  bonny  boat  ,* 

It  hath  been  here  an  hundred  years,  and  stood 

More  storms  than  man  hath  seen.    What  is  it  then 

So  heavy  in  a  simple  girl,  that  makes 

It  totter  thus  ?     1  know — il  it  my  heart. 

How  merrily  we  swing !  But  sofily— eofUy ! 

I'll  tie  my  birthday  scarf  to  this  tall  bulrush, 

That  the  old  man  may  know  where  \jim  gone, 

And  light  on  wherewithal  to  wipe  his  eyes. 

There    how  the  light  silk  laughs  to  tell  the  breeze 

How  well  we  play  at  hide  and  seek!— Now  crack. 

Thou  obstinate  oM  tree — creek,  enck,  I  say, 

And  bear  me  to  my  true  Urwe,    Every  time 

The  aommer  evea  come  round,  we  will  be  seen 

Sailing  along  on  thy  old  knotty  back. 

My  Luke  shall  steer  thee  with  a  wish ;  vtrhibt  I, 

In  semblance,  twine  his  hairwtth  dripping  flowen.  . 

Crack,  crack,  I  say.    The  folks  shall  come  afiir 

To  see  us  keep  our  holiday.    Nay,  then, 

\n  thou  wilt  Aot,  I'll  make  thee. 

{Shaiet  the  tree,  which  gives  way,  and  fcdh  with 
her  into  the  water.) 

Merrily ! 
0.  merrily !  I  saw  them  on  -the  eearch ; 
iut  they  shall  never  oatch  roe.    Ne'erthele«, 
I'll  sing  them,  for  their  pains,  a  farewell  aong. 

• 
*  Under  the  wave,  and  under  the  wave. 

Beneath  the^old  willow  tree ; 
With  the  weeds  for  my  pall,  in  a  deep,  deep  grave. 

My  hiding-place  shall  be." 

[While  she  sits,  carelmsty  singing,  the  tree  JUata 
steadily  round  tie  drdesefthe  JUHkir^tooltgradu' 
aBy  apgfroaehing  the  centre,  in  whidt  shedist^ 

pears-l 
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hips  that  meet  on  distant  8ea^ 
pon  a  bright  and  cloudless  day, 
%  as  their  Btreanrers  catch  lfi9  hnne, 
idh'lo  the  oiriier  proodly  gay— « 


n  ibay  pMB  with 

■Migbt  liiit«»i«lr|r  «B  dadii. 


So  in  the  gayest  s«*enes  of  earth, 
A  few  short  moments  may  we  meet, 

And,  parting,  deem  continual  mhrtfa 
Makea  happiness  for  each  complete. 

Unfawwinf  ,  what  no  other  kaawa, 
The  bitlanMSi  cfaiilMr  ba«rt» 


Tte 
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BY      WILLIAM      E.      BURTON. 


**  I  bare  told  mj  story,  frank  and  free,     * 
And  now  I*m  tinging  its  L.  £.  G.** 

S9ng  9/ the  CTk  Leg. 


[The  ToUowiDg  little  akelch  is  not  traiulated  from  the  French,  Blibooght  from  the  nataro  of  in  eoiHtractian. 
mich  an  origin  might  have  been  surmiied.  The  principal  incideat  wai  related  to  me  in  France,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, actually  occurred  during  aeroo  portion  of  the  French  Revolution,  but  the  location  of  time  and  j/itn'm 
my  own  arrangement] 


About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  main  street  of 
the  village  of  St  Florent,  near  Ancenis,  in  the  old 
French  province  of  Poictou,  now  forming  the  depart- 
ment of  La  Vendee,  standi  an  antiquated  chateau,  or 
rather  did  stand  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1816,  which 
the  reader  will  please  to  notice  as  the  date  of  this 
little  tale.     The  neighborhood  of  the  chateau  was 
consecrated  ground.     In  that  quiet  and   rural  spot 
commenced  the  sanguinary  war  of  La  Vendee,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  episodes  in  French  history,  un- 
equalled in  the  ferocity  of  its  character  and  termina- 
tion.   On  the  10th  of  March,  1793,  the  peasantry 
were  assembled  on  the  lawn  of  the  chateau  by  sound 
of  drum,  and  directed  by  the  officer  of  a  detachment 
of  gendarmerie  to  draw  lots  for  their   chances  of 
escaping  the  hateful  conscription,  levied  to  fill  the 
armies  of  the  revolutionary  convention.  The  peasantry 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  power  of  the  distant  re* 
bels,  and  when  the  gendarmes  endeavored  to  force 
them  to  the  enrolment,  they  rushed  upon  the  mer- 
cenaries, and  deprived  them  of  their  weapons.     A 
wagoner,  named  Cathelineau,  headed  the  insurgent 
Vendeans,  who  scarcely  numbered  a  hundred  indivi- 
duals, and  drove  the  conventional  force  not  only  from 
the  village  of  St  Florent  but  from  several  of  the 
military  posts  in  the  neighborhood.    The  success  of 
the  first  operations  induced  similar  risings  in  other 
parts  of  the  district    Gaston,  a  wig  maker,  and  a 
game-keeper  named  Siofflet,  raised  bands  of  peasantry 
which,  at  first,  were  armed  only  with  knives,  pitchforks, 
and  scythes — but  successive  victories  over  the  repub- 
lican troops  supplied  them  with  arms  and  ammunition. 
The  heroic  Henri  de  la  Rochejaquelein  devoted  him- 
self to  the  service  of  his  countrymen,  and  during  the 
war  of  La  Vendee  gained  sixteen  victories  in  the 
short  space  of  ten  months,  finishing  his  brief  but 
glorious  career  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two.    He 
was  killed  while  fighting  in  single  combat  with  one 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  republic 

I  have  recalled  these  little  matters  of  history  to  the 
recollection  of  the  reader  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
his  perception  of  some  of  the  allusions  in  the  following 
narration.  •  The  war  had  ceased ;  the  emperor  was 
MourjB  in  his  island  jail ;  and  Louis  Dknri  once  more 
vested  his  goaty  leg  upon  the  IboMtool  of  the  Boar- 
hoD'g  c&raoe.    Hondnda  of  tmA^pU  flocikisd  to  tbiaVt 


native  land ;  the  ancien  rkgime  shook  off  the  alilis  of 
the  rabble  dynasty,  and  various  devQied  aerraoti  md 
friends  of  le  grot  monarqve  were  rewarded  bt  \^ 
fidelity  and  assistance  in  what,  at  one  time,  was  eaor 
sidered  an  almost  hopeless  cauae. 

Luc  Boochretien,  for  many  yean  previoos  to  ths 
outbreak  of  the  revolotioD,  had  been  an  old 
from  the  neighboring  province  of  Britamqr,  and 
manded  a  hardy  and  valiant  gang  who  oootiabandsd 
salt  across  the  mountains,  and  aflerwarda  distingoiM 
themselves  in  the  Vendean  war.  The  ChoBMi,« 
the  smugglers  were  called,  from  ^at^kuamt,  (a  sefseek 
owl,)  the  cry  of  which  bird  they  need  •■  thmr  sigBil, 
were  of  much  importance  in  the  bloody  atruggle,  aad 
Luc  Bonchretien,  finding  his  business  ruined  by  Iks 
disturbed  state  of  the  country,  devoted  the  eoeigiesaf 
his  strong  mind  to  the  support  of  the  Boarbon  caoN; 
and,  although  defeated,  and  at  one  time  aenteaced  lo 
the  guillotine,  yet  the  activity  of  his  band  enabled 
him  to  escape  from  the  dungeons  of  the  Conciergerie 
at  Paris  to  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  wbeie  hs 
dwelt  until  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVHL  aUewsd 
him  to  visit  his  native  land  with  an  assurance  of  ps^ 
feet  safety.  During  his  exile,  he  bad  been  of  eoa- 
sidorable  service  to  the  allied  armies  upon  mofe  tksa 
one  occasion ;  and  had  scarcely  settled  himself  in  Ui 
native  village  before  the  grateful  monarch  pfeeenfed 
him  with  the  chateau  at  St  Florent,  with  the  ownenhip 
of  the  acyacent  lands. 

The  Marquis  de  la  Mont  Loa^re  waa  the  owner  of 
the  chateau  at  the  time  of  the  oommeucement  of  the 
war  of  La  Vendee,  but  instead  of  joining  the  ruib 
of  the  royalists  and  using  his  influence  in  behalf  of 
the  Bourbons,  he  fled  to  England ;  and  when  deprivsd 
of  his  property  by  the  ordonnance  of  the  conveotiofl^ 
obtained  an  humble  living  in  the  great  cockney  dXf 
by  officiating  as  dancing  master  to  the  liule  nsMi 
and  little  misses,  who  were  m  tUUu  pvgnUari  at  OM 
of  the  boarding  schools  in  tbe  vicinity  of  London. 

At  the  restoration  of  Louis,  be  was  soon  at  ths  fii» 
of  the  throne,  petitioning  ibr  the  return  of  lA  P^ 
perty ;  but  his  pusillanimity  in  the  royal  vaasf  w 
stopped  the  royal  ean;  his  daiiM  to  hiiOWD.wtft 
unregarded,  and  Luc  Bondiralien  nawai— d  ibt  ^ 
stalled  poMOMor.  Thii  wam^Miftod  Mlow  iB*^ 
i^Aial^inVtted  themuqiiiB  lo  ooeapf  a  lOMi  Ib  ** 
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lateau,  respectfully  ■ignifying  alw,  that  a  knife  and 
•rk  would  be  laid  for  him  wt  loag  as  he  chose  to  re- 
tain a  member  of  the  household.  It  is  scarcely  worth 
hile  to  say  that  the  o0er  was  accepted. 

Luc  Bonchretien  had  a  daughter,  the  produce  of 
IB  marriage  with  a  Rhenish  maiden  immediately 
ler  his  departure  from  the  Tallies  of  the  Loire.  Vif 
(Hichretien  possessed  her  father's  good  humor,  with- 
it  its  boisterous  quality.  Vif  was  a  beauty,  and 
though  well  aware  of  the  power  of  her  charms,  and 
Ice  other  beauties,  much  inclined  to  coquetry,  yet  she 
id  resigned  her  heart  to  the  safe  keeping  of  a  stal- 
art  sergeant,  one  Pierre  de  Faon,  who  had  figured 
1  the  armies  of  Napoleon,  and  had  followed  the  for- 
mes of  the  imperial  eagle  in  many  a  scene  of  weal. 
\d  wo,  from  the  hour  of  his  cpnscript  drill  to  the 
lal  rout  upon  the  field  of  Waterloo.  Pierre  was 
>m  in  the  department  of  Landes,  and  exhibited  the 
ascun  in  hii  appearance ;  the  severity  of  six  severe 
impaigns  had  been  unable  to  tame  the  potency  of 
s  swagger,  or  the  completeness  of  the  many  defeats 

which  he  had  shared,  convince  him  of  the  fallibility 
the  fortune  of  "  mon  empcreur.'*  In  his  devious 
anderings  from  Flanders  oficr  the  great  defeat,  l>eing 
most  afraid  to  turn  towards  his  native  land,  he 
id  encountered  Vif,  with  her  father  and  a  party  of 
lends,  who,  one  fine  summer's  evening,  were  dancing 
errily  on  the  table  land  of  a  bluff  that  overlooked 
e  glorious  Rhine,  and  celebrating  the  defeat  of 
erre  8  beloved  chief  The  sparkling  beauty  of  the 
tie  girl  struck  upon  the  bachelor  heart  of  the  way- 
om  soldier,  and  he  resolved  to  obtain  an  introduc* 
m;  he  immediately  eflected  his  object,  although 
if  did  not,  like  other  heroines,  swoon  at  the  sight  of 
s  haggard  face  and  bushy  whiskers,  nor  fall  oppor- 
nely  into  the  river  to  allow  him  the  chance  of  fiah- 
g  her  out — nor  did  she  roll  down  a  precipitous  cliflT— 
v  mount  a  runaway  horse— nor  in  any  other  way 
brd  him  the  slightest  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his 
livalry.     Pierre,  to  say  the  truth,  had  seen  loo  much 

the  world  to  expect  that  any  of  these  stale  novel 
cidenis  would  happen  to  oblige  him,  therefore  he 
srched  boldly  in)o  the  middle  of  the  party,  and 
a&ng  his  damaged  hat  with  the  ready  grace  of 
Frenchman,  complimented  the  gentlemen  on  the 
maty  of  the  ladies,  and  congratulated  the  ladies  on 
9  lining  beauty  of  the  evening.  He  addressed  Bon- 
retien  as  the  ostenrible  head  of  the  party,  and,  de- 
aling the  remains  of  the  old  miUkdre  in  the  bearing 

the  d-dtmmt  Chouan,  claimed  him  as  a  hon  coma- 
Is,  and,  aOer  detailing  the  extent  of  his  lengthy 
irch,  requested  shelter  for  the  night  Pierre's 
hATioar  was  undoubtedly  a  little  impudent,  but 

ooold  not  aflbnl  to  be  modest ;  and  although  his 
;ged  regimentals  and  travel-worn  appearance  were 
I  in  bis  lavor,  yet  he  was,  or  had  been,  an  officer  in 
I  imperial  army,  and  his  Gascon  spirit  never  allowed 
n  W  auspect  his  own  inferwrity ;  therefore,  he  ad- 
need  to  the  groop  with  the  best  face  that  ho  could 
I  iipoa  the  matter,  which  is  not  saying  much  when 
m  f— iembiwd  that  he  had  not  been  shaved  for  a 
taifht,  nd  that  ht  h«d  nU  hii  shirt  at  Jolleia  for 
I  mmm  of  oteinnv  •  mtetH.    In  too  mioaret  Ser- 


geant Pierre  de  Faon,  after  "  pouring  huge  draughts 
of  Rhenifch  down,"  and  swallowing  a  handful  of 
gateaux  de  farine  d'avoine  and  a  large  bunch  of 
grapes,  which  refection  the  Frenchman  preferred  to 
the  fleshy  edibles  that  graced  the  board,  was  dancing 
cheerily  in  the  midst  of  the  girls,  with  a  compliment 
to  one,  a  joke  for  another,  a  kiss  for  a  third,  and  a 
imile  for  all.  In  ten  minutes  more,  he  was  Vif's  ac- 
cepted partner ;  and  she  confessed  that,  although  the 
legs  of  his  military  pantaloons  were  fringed  with  rags, 
and  his  boots  were  not  in  perfect  dan(  ing  order,  in- 
asmuch that  his  right-hand  great  toe  would  peep  out 
every  now  and  then  to  see  what  had  caused  this  sud- 
den jollification,  yet  monsieur  the  stranger  was  evi- 
dently a  gentleman  of  boundlees  wit,  elegant  man- 
ners, and  delightful  agility  in  the  dance. 

Pierre  found  his  quarters  very  agreeable,  and  suf- 
fered the  next  day,  and  the  next,  to  elapse  without 
indulging  in  the  idea  of  leaving  the  house  of  the 
hospitable  Luc;  who,  while  ho  laughed  at  the  impu- 
dence of  the  sergeant,  pitied  his  destitution,  and 
evcntiiolly  offered  him  the  run  of  the  houhe  till  the 
fiimily  went  to  helle  Fionce,  an  event  which  was  to 
happen  in  the  CAiume  of  a  few  days.  Pierre  accom- 
panied the  Bonchretiens  in  their  transit;  and  having, 
by  his  vivacious  industry,  made  himscll' almost  neces- 
sary to  the  father,  wlvtse  ways  and  habits  ho  had 
studied  with  true  cosmopolitan  skill,  he  was  invited 
to  share  the  comforts  of  the  old  chateau  at  St.  Florent. 
The  soldier,  with  commendable  delicacy,  pretended  a 
loathness  of  intrusion,  when  Mademoiselle  Vif  gave 
him  a  reproachful  glance  from  her  large  black  eyes, 
and  the  bashful  sergeant  surrendered  at  discretion. 

Pierre,  when  well  dressed,  with  his  whiskers  re- 
duced to  the  peace  establishment,  was,  in  reality,  a 
good  looking  fellow ;  and  Bonchretien  looked  without 
regret  at  the  inevitable  result  of  the  soldier's  admis- 
siim  into  his  family.  When  the  old  Chouan  became 
rich,  he  gave  up  his  habits  of  business,  and  rejoiced 
in  the  acquisition  of  an  active  son-in-law,  who  would 
be  able  to  manage  the  estate,  and  regulate  his  house- 
hold ;  the  sergeant,  therefore,  at  the  opening  of  this 
tale,  may  be  considered  as  the  intended  husband  of 
the  pretty  Vif. 

The  chateau  liad  another  inmate — a  person  of  some 
importance  to  the  reader,  and  of  absolute  necessity  to 
the  writer.  He  was  the  owner  of  the  cork  leg.  In 
the  early  passages  of  the  Vendean  outbreak,  Jacques 
Cloporte,  a  gentleman  of  property  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, considerably  distinguished  himself  in  the  cause 
of  the  royalists,  and  devoted  his  interests  to  their  wel- 
fare, lie  joined  the  forces  under  Rochejnquelein, 
and  after  that  hero's  death,  he  joined  the  emigres  who 
had  landed  on  the  peninsula  of  Quiberon,  and  in  the 
fatal  fortie  from  Fort  Penthievre,  whore  count  d'Her- 
villy  fell,  Cloporte  lost  his  right  leg.  Several  hordes 
of  Chouans,  with  their  families,  had  sought  the  pro- 
tection of  the  fort,  and  our  friend  Bonchretien  was  by 
the  sido  of  Cloporte  when  the  latter  was  shot  down. 
The  Chouan  carried  the  wounded  man  back  to  the 
fort,  notwtihstandiog  the  defeat  of  his  party  and  the 
enemy's  hot  panail.  y}\M(ii  \\ia  f)«e^v>!^ta  qH  ^}ac^A* 
rem  wera  eompeWel  U>  ian«n\at  \o  ^%  %««£nM«v\^  ^^ 
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the  Yaiiant  Hoche,  the  Chouan  letder  wai  forwarded 
to  FuiM  as  a  prisoner  of  importance,  but  he  aoeri  con- 
trived to  escape  fn)m  the  sentenced  guillotiue  by  the 
agency  of  his  band.     Cloporte,  wlio,  from  the  severity 
of  his  wound,  was  not  expected  to  live,  wos  sufiered 
to  remain  an  iamate  of  a  small  farm  house  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  battle  (kid  ;  but  the  whole  of 
his  property  %vas  declared   conAKatod.    When  he 
arose  from  his  bed  of  sickness*  he  knew  that  he  was 
unsafe  in  the  west,  where  his  ftaily's  name  was  pro- 
scribed and  his  life  denounced.    He  succeeded  in 
feacbing  the  shores  of  England,  where,  during  the 
war,  he  existed  upon  a  small  annuity  allowed  him  by 
a  lelatwn  upon  the  borders  of  Flanders.    Out  of  this 
slender  pittance  he  continued  to  rave  sufTicient  for 
the  purchase  of  a  handsome  cork  leg,  in  plucc  of  the 
vsooden  stump  be  had    been  compelled    to  wear 
Thanks  to  the  skill  of  the  artisr,  the  artificial  limb 
was  so  perfectly  formed,  and  uaiunilly  joined  ju-^t 
below  the  knee,  tliat  when  Ciuporte  whs  drtsned  in 
hia  best   kersey  Hmalls  and  block  silk  hose,  ii  was 
barely  possible   to  tell  which  was   the  lame  limb 
The  hitrh,  nr  Jerk  in  his  gait,  still  continued.    Tho 
cork  leg  C(»uld  not  remove  his  lameness,  although 
it  mended   his  appearance.    When  the  final  resto* 
ration  of  the  Bourbons  took   place,  Cloporte  jour- 
neyed to  Paris,  and  busied  himself  in  endeavoring  to 
obtain  a  restoration  of  his  lands,  but  in  vain.     Vexed 
and  irritated  at  his  want  of  success,  he  went,  one 
evening  into  a  ca/d,  fund  contrived  to  pick  n  quarrel 
with  a  views  m^uUache  who  sat  in  the  adjoining  box 
A  recourse  to  arms  was  tho  result ;  the  veteran  pro- 
posed to  settle  the  difference  with  tho  sword,  but  Clo- 
porte evidenced  his  cork  leg  as  a  proof  of  inabiliiy. 
and  was  generously  allowed  to  nnmo  his  weapons. 
Pistols  were    procured,  seconds  appoiuied,   nud  the 
party  proceeded  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.     At  the  dm 
fire,  Cloporte  shot   his  adversary  through  the  body. 
The  old  soldier  fell,  but  raising  himself  up,  he  applied 
a  handkerchief  to  the  wound,  and  cluimed  his  bhot. 
The  seconds  were  compelled   to  accede.    Uo  was 
placed  sitting  on  the  ground ;  he  held  out  hU  leA  arm 
at  a  small  distance  from  his  chest  as  a  rest  fur  tiie  bar- 
rel of  bis  pistol,  which  he  held  in  his  right  hand. 
AUiBt  a  long  and  earnest  gase,  during  which  the  b1o(Hi 
streamed  down  his  body  and  dribbled  over  his  white 
pantaloons,  he  fired ;  but  his  aim  had  lieen  affected  by 
the  coming  glasiness  of  his  eye  and  the  weakness  of 
bb  bod]r— as  ho  fired,  he  gazed  at  the  effects  of  hiit 
shot,  and  fisU  backwards  upon  the  grass.    The  bullet 
struck  Cloporte  upon  the  calf  of  his  cork  leg,  knocked 
off  a  splinter,  and  damaged  the  silk  stocking.     He 
smiled  at  the  shot,  bowed  politely  to  his  antagonist's 
friend,  and  taking  his  second's  arm,  liobbled  from  the 
,  field.    The  wounded  man  was  carried  home,  and  a 
surgeon  was  procured,  who,  when  he  saw  the  nature 
of  the  wound,  insisted  upon  the  attendance  of  the  po- 
lice.   The  gentleman  who  had  ofiSciated  as  second 
took  the  hint,  and  retired.    The  police  appeared — the 
wounded  man  recovered  from  hia  swoon,  and  was 
questioned  respecting  the  name  of  his  adversary.    He 
gawed  wmtfyUy  in  the  (ace  of  his  miniQ«atot,  and  w 


a  oork  leg  .*"  sunk  back  again  into  hisensibiUly,  fna 
whence  the  doctor  in  vain  endeavored  to  aroaR 
him. 

The  oflficer  of  the  gendarmes^,  perceiving  the  dnA 
of  the  old  soklier  to  be  inevitable,  narclied  off  Is  give 
the  requisite  inftHination  to  hia  superior.  Ret  (V 
P'>rte  had  left  the  city,  ere  the  neeassaiy  steps  mn 
taken  for  his  apprehension ;  he  bad  eiwuuutoisd  Mi 
ci-devttni  comrade,  the  Chouan,  in  bia  visit  la  dM  ■^ 
tropolia,  some  months  before,  and  rejoiced  ai  lui  prar 
perity,  anticipating,  at  that  time,  a  fftvuiaUe  icsah  to 
his  own  application.  Boncfaretten  gave  a  heaifjr  ii* 
vile  to  Cloporte,  and  made  him  pronise  to  spsad  the 
next  year  at  the  chateau,  let  laatter*  tarn  as  ihsf 
might.  Towards  Vendee,  ihereforeb  did  Cleporte  bnd 
his  way ;  and  in  the  hospitable  reception  of  hisiricai 
forgot  for  a  while  the  failure  of  hie  schemes,  and  ihf 
death  of  his  antagonist,  le  vieur  mmutadLe. 

Time  went  pleasantly  at  the  chateau.    The  Mi^ 
quia  de  la  Mont  Loz^re  ^vered  about  the  thaiaiig 
Vif  with  all  the  gallantry  and  devotion  of  a  /mar 
chevaiiet ;  and  sergeant  Pierre  was  not  jcalaaii  iMt 
laughed  at  the  antiquated  beau's  altentiona  to  his  a^ 
fianced  wile.  The  marquis  genemlly  asanmed  ihscooft 
costume  of  the  days  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  wkea 
he  regarded  as  the  martyred  god  of  his  idolalfy,  aad 
refused  to  recognise  the  gouty,  fat,  imbecile  whe  ike 
filled  the  throne,  as  a  fitting  repreaentalire  of  te 
royal  line.     Louia  Sihe  gave  bira  his  title.    Losi'i 
Dixhuit  refused  to  reimburse  him  fiir  the  loss  of  bii 
lands.    But  the  old  gentleman  led  a  cheerfnl,  happf 
life,  such   only  as  a  Frenchman  of  the  old  sehsri 
knows  how  to  lead ;  he  was  unahle  to  get  rid  of  ifaf 
habits  of  the  dancing  inoster,  for  he  was  never  happy 
unless  he  was  fiddling  and  capering,  and  making  all 
the  household  follow  his  example.      It  was  a  good 
sight  to  look  upon  him  on  a  Sunday  evening,  with  tbs 
lofls  and  lasses  of  tho  neighboring  villages  rawleni 
round  him  upon  the  lawn;  or,  if  the  weather  wv 
not  propitious,  he  assembled  them  in  the  hall  of  At 
chateau,  and  with  his  vioUm.  de  pocke  poked  under  hit 
chin,  he  scraped,  and  chattered,  ^AossM  and  Mb» 
ceed,  till  he  was  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight    Ha  kid 
even  taught  Luc  Bonchretien  to  dance,  and  it  wv 
worth  while  to  contrast  the  burly  Chooan's  di 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  quadrille  with  the  cei 
gliding  of  the  dancing-master  marquis,  whoaa 
face,  ghost-like  figure,  and  oM-fiMhkined 
minded  one  of  times  gone  by. 

The  bride  expectant.  Mademoiselle  Vif,  and  hm 
handsome  sergeant,  were  always  the  leading  ccqdi 
in  the  evening  dance.  The  marquia  had  bat  (St 
trouble  in  the  world ;  monsieur  Clopoiie's  coHr  W 
prevented  the  poasibility  of  a  participatkin  ia  tkt    j 


amusement,  although  the  maimed  gentleman 
Tored  to  remove  the  evident  ill  feeling  with  iskicft 
his  deficiency  was  regarded  by  the  marquis*  mi  ^ 
fercd  to  stand  up  in  one  of  the  lancy  figui 
numbers  were  required — but  tlie  horrible  all 
the  unnatural  limb,  and  the  stifihesa  and  s^i 
of  its  owner's  movemenls  tortured  the  i 
of  the  supple  maiquis,  and  he  waa  eoopalM  <•  ^ 


eUdming^  with  an  oath, « I  did  nothunYkVni-^  \»A\^va»A,wiaa  vJ^^mKciA^aKMnM,  Itel  am^tmO 
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porta  wanM  ml  m  •leraeiatiagly  raii|ue   himsi'l/' 

Pierre  it  Faon,  hy  vnj  ut  lillillBlinc  hi*  noatrilo 
wilb  Ibe  wdl-btlDveil  Menl  iif  giinpawder.  tnade  lii>i 
liUe  nar  npun  the  qaaila  and  reil-leggeJ  pertidgpfl 
tbU  fraqocnlcd  Ihe  itupM  of  Ls  Ventlee.  One  cJsi . 
in  hti  ranbiM  if  iib  hli  gun,  hs  met  with  wniDlhing 
of  nch  an  eilraordinary  niMira  thai  he  deaoicJ  ii 
ircnh  whil«  lo  rmnimlt  a  tkho  w  Bonrhroiien ;  crrni- 
miMJODiDg  the  carrier,  ■  miller'i  boy,  ii>  ride  M  if  hs 
wan  iMcfaing  the  doctor  to  hiadfin^falhar.  The  IelU 
Meeuled  hia  cnlan  ftithfullf ,  uiit  placed  in  iha  hnn<l> 
of  old  Luc,  a  paper,  wilh  ihe  fbltowin;  inacription 

■■  An  Bgenl  of  Iha  Puciaian  r«lici>  i«  in  Lbe  vil- 
lage, lie  ia  aiiendad  by  iH'ogfiiditraiea.aDd  u  un  Ihc 
■eaich  for  a  pcrun  ucrured  of  murder,  ila  aacnw  ig- 
norant of  Ihe  name  or  r:hiiracler  orihadelinquerii.  bui 
deaciibea  bim  aa  having  a  cork  Ifg.  tlo  hna  lieai^l  ul 
aor  rriend.  unil  will  bo  H'ilh  you  btCata  I  can  gel 
hm*.     Ua   drnlarea  hit  iataiili<in,  upon  Baii>[krii>ry 


P.  do  r." 

Cloporle  nai  inalaully  made  acquainted  wilh  ihs 
conteula  of  ihli  eipreM.  ind  ai  inalantlj'  declared  hin 
laadinMa  to  rclcaae  hii  boal  froni  all  rctponaibiliiy.  hy 
naietly  decamping  rrum  ihe  chalcau— doubling  noi 
bm  be  could  obtain  ■  balcau  upon  the  Loire,  uhlrh 
would  apecdil;  float  him  Tu  enough  from  theampcol- 
«d  diaitict.  Old  Lac  •woie  that  he  would  not  pan 
wllb  him.  and  jnaiated  upon  hi*  remaining  in  the 
borne.  "  Du  jou  think  that  bd  old  amuggtoi  lia'i  iiiii 
a  liidi  in  reierTO  fur  the  raacally  fDwniuctJrtr'  haiJ 
BoDcbrelian.  '"Let  him  come  aaaoon  aa  he  likpt:  1 
hare  aumelhing  ready  for  him  eveu  now." 

"Hm  mrda  wore  acarcely  aaid  when  Gtton,  Ihn  nWi 
giBjT'haaded  aeriant  of  Bonehrelien,  annoiinriMl  ri 
Camleman  from  Pari*,  who  ceqneaiod  a  few  minuici- 
conTereBlion  with  llio  owner  of  the  chateau.  Luc 
eichanged  a  algniflrani  gUnco  with  Ctopone,  and 
told  Gaioa  to  ahaw  the  Mranget  into  ihe  lillle  inirlor. 
■ad  to  be  cautioiu  not  M  anawer  any  quealion  Ihat 
ndght  be  put,  and  lo  com)  back  tu  him  [hi*  moaler) 
iilMUidf  Ibr  Girlher  order*.    The  eerTanl  relir«d. 

■■Now,  Cloporle,  yon  ttoai  ftco  thii  liger  younelr 
lAilt  I  prepare  my  honiebold.  I  will  be  wiih  you 
b  flve  minnlH.  Announce  yonnelf  a*  Bonchroiicn  : 
ifln  cfauoMi  to  take  you  lor  me.  the  owner  of  ihn 
dWEaan,  lel  him :  If  he  pieae*  you  very  cloeely  in  ht> 
queadoolng,  you  are  my  brother,  and  we  ill  csmc 
hm  Pari*  logelher  about  IwcItb  monlha  aince.  Gci 
•S  yoa  can  out  of  hira  in  reium.  Now.  then,  donn 
wilh  yon.  Ah.  atop!  thai  cutaad  hobble  will  betray 
jva  al  onoa  ;  I  will  t«ll  Ganin  lu  aend  him  into  Ihis 
■DDBi,  and  do  not  you  walk,  if  only  acrow  the  room. 
OH  I  come  in." 

L«c  Bonehrelien  einaninlerad  hii  aamnt  ei  Ibe 
door,  and  dMimd  him  to  ehuw  the  gentleman  from 
IWliaM  tb*  n>Md  up  ataira,  end  Iben  r^in  him  in 
tta  BuqaM  apwunent.  Oarao  did  n  be  ww  do- 
ilndl  md  Ibt  atnogor,  adnncingto  Cbporta,  ^ove 


M.   DE   TURCOT. 


I.  Bonehrelien  r'— 


:«**- 


"  1  have  Ihe  honor  Ic 
Cloporle  howed. 

"Tua  genileman  who  J  reroarkabls  for  hi*  devo- 
liiHi  10  Ihe  inlereau  of  hia  moel  aacred  m^ealy,  I 
anarrrly  need  apologias  for  my  preunt  jnlruiion.  A 
nniorioua  malefaclar  baa  ecniped  from  jualice,  and,  I 
believe,  hai  aoughl  abetter  in  your  chateau." 

■-Yuu  aurpritB  me!  may  I  aak  hia  name  I" 

"  Villi  will  have  Ihe  polii.-nen  lo  eicuae  me  in  that 
piriicular,  at  Icaal,  I  hacc  culled  upon  you,  M.  Bon- 
I'hrelicn,  in  nn  hnuorablo  and  rricndly  way,  Irualing 
lh.it  I  Bhnll  rrreive  coinipra;ion  and  not  annoyance. 
Permit  me  lbe  lurveillance  of  your  houichold  for  a 
day,  and  the  arreal  ihall  bo  managed  wiihoul  bestow- 
ing aihadow  of  diiicpulo  upon  iho  family  of  Ihe  cha- 
lcau. If  I  am  oppoaed,  I  hive  furce  at  hand,  and  Ihe 
real  nalure  of  Ihe  aSair  muit  become  public,  whieh 
iilbcrwbic  mny  be  tfaled  oa  a  requiaiiiun  from  govern- 
ment fur  the  proienre  of  your  frtcrrd  at  Paria,  on  buii- 
nei*  connected  wilh  tlio  lato  nar-" 

"Wo  era  in  your  power,  monaieur  Turgol,"  said 
Cloporle,  "and  can  bul  Ihnnk  ynur  kindnoas.  May  I 
inquire  the  chergea  iigainal  ibi'  |'cr«un  you  aaapecll" 

"  Munler.  of  ihe  blnckoi  Liie.  A  veteran  of  the 
im^ieriut  army  wna  ihot  utuun  in  llic  Boii  de  Bou- 
logne; Paria  iwaima  wiiti  Bouapariean  Iroopa,  who. 
under  Ilia  act  of  grace,  nie  allowed  to  return  to  the 
dulie*  of  citiien^hip-  The  denih  of  a  member  of  their 
body  hy  a  friend  to  Ihe  Bouclionf.  would,  if  allowed 
lo  pais  unpuniihed,  be  deemed  an  act  of  groaa  parti. 
ality,  and  aeive  to  inereaao  llial  biilemeaa  of  feeling 
which  it  ia  ihe  dc*ira  of  itie  ciceulive  lo  tepieia.'' 

Thii  plauiibte  tlatemcnt  of  ihe  police  officer  hod 
ila  cIT.'i'l  upon  Ihe  unauapicioua  mitid  of  CtopMlo,  and 
fail  iviiiiileDaiieebalraycd  theworkingaorhit  iboughto. 
Wyiiitg  U>  bide  hia  cmoiinn.  which  he  perceived 
wta  minced  by  Ihe  <iflii'er.  he  continued  the  couvtr. 

'■  Boia  do  Bonlugne  I— soldier  f — iholl  May  be  DOl 
have  been  killed  in  b  duelr' 

Thia  wBi  B  natural  quCHlinn,  but  be  gave  it  wilh 
much  blundering  timidity,  and  *ua[uoioaa  heailalion- 
The  oflicer  iftimedialely  glanced  at  ihn  legi  of  Clo- 
pono  with  miatruatful  cagetnoa,  and  nid,  wilh  much 
aatiifaciion,  "  Ah.  ha.  M-  Bonehrelien,  I  see  Ihat  yoa 
know  •umslhing  of  ihs  affair." 

At  iliiiciilicBl  moment,  Banchrelien  himaelf  walked 
into  ihe  room,  talking  in  n  loud  Ions,  and  awhiging 
the  door  wide  open  with  a  buialenua  mdsncaa,  aa  if 
iguorut  ofthe  preaeuce  ufa  airanger.  Heawung  hit 
right  leg  IbrwBid  with  an  awkward  jerk  a*  he  wotk- 
ed,  in  eocC  imitalioo  of  Cloporte'a  gait,  and  gained 
the  centre  of  Ihe  room  before  be  fieteoixA  \a  ^m- 
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a  joyous  exclamation  when  he  saw  the  evident  fymp- 
toms  of  the  cork  leg. 

**  Hallo,  brother,**  said  Bonchretien,  *'  whu  have  you 
here?" 

**  M.  de  Turgot,  from  Paris.    He  has  vinited  us — " 

"On  confidential  business,"  said  the  officer,  with 

marked  emphasis.     **  You  have  but   lately  quilted 

Paris,  I  believe f"  continued  he,  addressing  Bonchre- 

lien. 

"  Haven't  been  there  since  the  first  restoration.  I 
see  that  you  are  a  stranger  here,  or  you  would  have 
known  that  1  have  not  quilted  my  estate  during  the 
past  year." 

**  May  I  inquire  how  monsieur^becarae  lame  V* 
**  Lost  ray  leg  in  '95,  under  Sombreuil,  here,  on  the 
isthmus.    Brother,  ring  the  bell,  and  order  refresh- 
ment for  your  friend." 

Cloporte  rose  from  his  chair,  and  hobbled  across 
tha  rootn.  **  You^  too,  lame  t"  exclaimed  Turgot,  with 
astonishment. 

**Why  notr*  said  Bonchretien.  "Did  monsieur 
never  hear  of  two  wounded  soldiers  in  the  same 
family?" 

Before  the  ofiicer  could  reply,  the  Marquis  de  la 
Mont  Lozcre  entered  the  apartment,  hut  not  wiih  his 
usual  dancing-master  step,  a  la  pa»  avaricez,  but  with 
a  shuffling  of  the  right  leg,  and  a  hitch  and  wabble 
in  his  gait  that  told  well  of  his  powers  of  imitation. 
It  was  Cloporte's  own  walk. 

*'  M.  dc  Turgot,  allow  me  to  present  you  to  mon- 
sieur Cloporte,"  said  Bonchretien,  leading  the  limping 
marquis  to  the  side  of  the  officer,  w)iuse  first  inquiry 
was  about  the  lameness. 

"  Fell  through  a  sewer-grating  in  the  kennel,  one 
foggy  morning  in  London,  and  broke  his  tibia,"  said 
the  host 

"  Sacre  Dieu  !  three  cork  legs !" 
M.  de  Turgot  asked  when  the  last  comer  had  been 
in  Paris,  and  failing  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  reply,  con- 
fened  within  himself  that  he  was  egregiously  mystified. 
It  will  be  as  well  to  state  here  how  it  happened  that 
the  police  officer  was  unable  to  obtain  a  more  satis- 
factory clue  to  the  killer  of  the  soldier.  Cloporte  had 
not  given  his  name  at  the  cafi  where  the  quarrel  look 
place,  and  as  the  whole  of  his  applications  to  the  ex- 
ecutive had  been  made  by  letter,  his  person  and  lame- 
ness were  unkiK>wn  to  the  police.  Paris  was  full  to 
overflowing  of  strangers,  not  only  from  all  parts  of 
France,  but  from  every  place  in  Europe.  Fouch^ 
having  been  compelled  to  resign  the  port/euiUe^  the 
whole  of  the  police  system  was  in  a  slate  of  disorder ; 
the  countless  thousands  of  passports  that  were  required 
were  readily  granted,  and  carelessly  viicd  by  the  va- 
rious officers  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Cloporte,  by  the  intercession  of  a  friend,  obtained  a 
passport  under  a  fietiiious  name ;  his  eork  leg  was  not 
included  in  the  description ;  and  he  wrapped  up  his 
imensible  member  in  a  case  of  flanneb.  pretending  to 
nifRur  wofttlly  from  the*  agonies  of  an  excruciating 
gOQt.  Turgot,  who  was  actuated  as  much  by  the  hope 
of  gain  as  the  desire  of  justice,  obtained  a  elna  only 
by  inquiring  amoof,  the  drivers  of  the  variooi  dili 


and  at  the  end  of  the  first  day's  journey,  he  obtsined 
the  remains  of  the  black  silk  stocking  which  had 
cased  Cloporie's  cork  leg  when  he  received  the  bollet 
of  the  vieux  moufiache.  Previous  to  retiring  lo  b«d. 
Cloporte  filled  up  the  wound  with  putty,  having  tint 
cut  off  the  damaged  stocking,  which  he  replaced  ifi& 
a  new  cotton  one;  but,  inconsiderately  leaving  the  ngi 
in  his  bed  chamber,  he  furnished  Turgoc  with  a  6m 
that  convinced  him  he  was  on  the  route  of  the  MB 
with  the  cork  leg. 

When  sergeant  Pierre  called  in  at  the  eoootrf  !!• 
vern,  he  was  told  of  the  many  inquiries  made  bf  t 
police  officer  afler  a  lame  gentleman  who  had  n> 
cently  arrived  from  Paris ;  Pierre,  discovering  an  old 
comrade  in  one  of  the  gendarmes,  aoon  made  hinnlf 
acquainted  with  the  purport  of  Turgot's  visit,  widioat 
coming  in  personal  contact  with  the  officer  hioMlC 
Bonchretien,  with  the  active  shrewdneas  of  the  old 
smuggler,  determined  to  nullify  the  principal  en- 
dence  against  his  friend,  and  resolved  not  ooly  loii' 
sume  lameness  himself,  but  to  insist  upon  every  mb 
member  of  his  esiabliahment  doing  the  same.    The 
marquis  at  first  refused ;  he  could  not  exist  without 
dancing — he  could  not  dance  with  a  lame  leg.   His 
pupils  could  not  do  without  him — he  could  not  do 
without  his  leg.     lie  was  proud  of  his  legs;  tbsy 
had  supported  him  when  his  heart,  his  hands,  and  his 
head  had  failed.     Could  he  now  insult  them  by  pt» 
ing  off  the  dexter  as  a  sinister  counterfeit  7  by  pilift- 
ing  the  real  flesh  and  blood  upon  a  stranger,  and  that 
stf  anger  a  Parisian,  for  a  base  mechanical  ooothvanoe 
of  cork  f    He  would  die  in  defence  of  his  patron  and 
his  friend ;  he  would  challenge  Turgot  to  mortal  oo» 
bat,  and  shoot  the  gendarmes,  but  he  would  not  de- 
grade his  understanding  by  walking  with  a  linp. 
"  Besides,"  added  he,  looking  at  his  leg  with  a  smik» 
"  the  attempt  would  bo  nugatory  ;  the  oflker  woaU 
delect  me  at  a  glance :  he  would  know  that  il  wis 
impossible  for  the  hand  of  man  to  fiuhion  lOch  a  kf 
as  that." 

Bonchretien  had  contracted  a  summary  method  of 
direction  among  the  Chouans,  and  his  fiirm  boainoa 
on  the  Rhine  had  benefited  thereby.    He  refhunsd 
from  arguing  the  point  iu  dispute  with  the  man^oii^ 
but  told  him  that  if  the  very  next  minata  he  bad  not 
a  halt  in  his  walk,  he  should  walk  withont  haltiiv  a 
minute  longer  in  the  chateau.    The  marquis  had  m 
wish  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  the  short 
mons  of  a  journeyman  dancing  roaster ;    he 
the  flesh-pots  and  wine-skins  of  the  jolly  Chouan  with 
an  intensity  of  aflcction  that  many  yeuu  of  privitioa 
only  can  bestow.    He  dropped  a  few  deeeot  isan- 
and  fell  immediately  into  the  practice  of  the  Ckiporti 
step. 

Bonchretien  gave  a  few  orders  to  the  trusty  Gsnir 
and  after  acquainting  his  daughter  with  the  ciro^ 
stances  of  the  case,  telling  her  to  watch  lor  Pieirs^l*' 
turn,  and  instruct  him  in  the  nature  of  the  phd  ^ 
entered  the  presence  of  the  police  officer,  whUlNrt* 
was  soon  followed  by  the  marqoia,  who  wif  iM^ 
duoed  to  the  officer  by  the  name  of  Clopocla,  fif  At 
purpose  of  discovering  whether  ha  had  aay  ^  *^ 
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**  Sacre  Diea !  three  cork  leg*/'  said  Turgiit. 
"  Cork  legs  are  rarities  at  Paris,  I  presume,"  said 
)  Chouan.    **  Monsieur  may  see  a  plentiful  variety 
La  Vendee." 

Garon  appeared  to  announce  that  refreshments  had 
sn  pre(Hired  in  an  adjoining  room.  Bonchrction. 
>porto,  and  the  marquis  rose,  and  with  a  simultane- 
I  hitch  in  the  same  leg,  advanced  to  Turgot,  and 
bred  him  an  arm.  As  he  left  the  room,  in  company 
ih  ihe  host,  he  observed  that  Garon  limped  with 
)  right  leg  as  he  preceded  them.  This  awakened 
rpicion,  because  he  had  not  observed  any  lameness 
that  servant  when  he  first  attended  him,  and  he  re- 
ved  to  watch  with  redoubled  eagerness. 
Modemuisello  Vif  Bonchretien,  from  the  upper 
irs  of  the  second  flight,  had  seen  this  procession  of 
liing  men  with  inconceivable  glee.  First  came 
9r  Garon,  limping  most  lamely  with  his  right  leg ; 
m,  the  police  officer,  resting  upon  her  lather's  arm, 
lose  eioellent  limp  was  accurately  imitated  by  Clo- 
rte  and  the  marquis,  and  both  of  them  from  the 
ne  cause,  because  thay  could  not  help  it  The  idea 
Allied  to  please  the  jroong  lady,  for,  after  two  or 
■ee  prepaiatory  limps  across  her  room,  she  deter- 
oed  to  join  the  party  below,  and  giva  them  a  speci- 
m  of  her  imJtatiTa  quality.  The  very  thing  that 
r  angry  £ither  imagined  would  ruin  his  plot,  served 
dispel  the  rising  suspicions  fioai  Turgot's  mind ; 
knew  that  it  was  within  the  bounds  of  probability 
It  they  should  have  directed  every  male  to  assume 
nenev  for  the  sake  of  screening  the  individuality 
the  real  cork  leg,  but  it  was  ridiculous  to  suppose 
It  they  should  insut  upon  a  young  and  lovely  girl 
iCendiog  to  be  lame.  He  therefore  looked  upon  the 
ally  at  the  chateau  as  an  extraordinary  specimen  of 
neooincidences;  and  although  his  gallantry  pre- 
nted  him  from  inquiring  how  the  lady  met  with 
r  accident,  yet  he  entered  into  an  animated  conver 
ioo  with  her,  and  had  just  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
It,  despite  her  lameness,  she  would  make  an  excel- 
It  little  wife,  and  that  it  would  be  no  bad  thing  to 
soo-in-law  to  Luc  Bonchretien,  when  Pierre  passed 
»  window,  and  Vif,  hopping,  jumping,  and  scream* 
\  with  laughter,  left  the  room. 
rnrgot  looked  at  Bonchretien  tor  an  explanation. 
if  daoghter's  affianced,"  was  the  reply. 
"  la  he  lame,  too  V*  said  the  officer,  almost  involun- 

ay. 

'  If  he  were  not,  would  he  wed  a  cripple  7*'  said 

)  Ikther,  in  a  solemn  tone  of  voieo.    Turgot  was 

need.    The  door  opened,  and  Pierre,  with  a  fac- 

lile  hitch,  limped  into  the  room  and  saluted  ihe 

npuy. 

rdifoi  vras  barely  able  to  keep  his  seat    There 

I  baan  no  time  for  explanation— acarcely  sufficient 

tli«  greetings  of  the  sweethearts,  as  the  man  passed 

n  ih0  oater  door.   The  three  old  fellows  could  not 

■cling,  for  they  were  free  and  unembarrassed,  and 

had  BMntioned  his  business  to  bat  one  of  the  Bon- 

«lieiia»  who  had  never  bean  oat  of  his  sight,  and 

irafore  whyaboiild  they  attempt  deoeptioa  when 

gr  wen  Ignomnt  of  iha  purpart  of  hh  vint  t    Still 

h§d  an  aad^eaid  idm  that  Ibe  otiaet  of  km  par- 
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suit  was  in  the  house,  although  he  was  unable  to 
point  him  out.  There  was  but  little  difference  in  the 
size  of  the  four  men,  and  the  silk  stocking  had  been 
so  much  mutilated  in  its  removal  from  the  leg,  as  to 
afford  no  clue  to  the  size  of  the  limb.  The  soldier- 
like bearing  and  comparative  youth  of  ^ic  sergeant 
induced  the  officer  to  regard  him  with  a  suspicious 
eye. 

"  You  have  been  shooting,  monsieur,"  said  he,  as 
Pierre  laid  aside  his  equipments.  "  Did  you  ever 
shoot  a  man  f"  added  he,  with  considerable  point. 

"  Some  dozens,"  was  the  reply,  and  the  sergeant 
quietly  lighted  his  cigar. 

"  Is  not  your  lame  leg  a  serious  difficulty  in  the 
sports  of  tiie  field  7"  inquired  Turgot 

"  Something ;  but  we  have  a  general  method  here 
in  Vendee,  of  using  guns  when  lame  legs  do  not  suc- 
ceed." 

The  policeman  quailed,,  and  changed  the  conversa- 
tion :  *'  I  heard  music  and  dancing  when  I  entered. 
Is  there  a  professor  in  the  chateau  V 

The  marquis  rose  and  made  a  haw.  "  I  have  the 
honor.  Ah,  what  would  Louia  Seizihne  say,  if  he 
knew  that  his  old  and  faithful  servant  the  Marquis  de 
la  Mont  Lozire — " 

**  Hem !"  said  Bonchretien,  with  a  loud  voice. 

**  What!"  said  the  officer,  '*are  you  the  Marquis 
do  la  Mont  Lozdre  7  I  thought  your  name  was  Clo- 
porte  7" 

"  I  thought  so  too,  but  I  can't  answer  for  any  thing 
if  I  am  interrupted.  What,  I  say.  woald  Louii  Sei- 
zihne  say,  if  he  knew  that  the  Marquis  de  la  Mont 
Loz^  had  resigned  his  ancient  hall  to  the  purposes 
of  a  dancing  school  7" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  monsieur,  for  having  interrupted 
yon.  A  cork  leg  must  be  a  serious  evil  to  a  dancing 
master." 

*'  So  is  a  gouty  head  to  a  nation,"  said  Pierre,  whose 
republican  spirit  prompted  him  to  have  a  fling  at  the 
diseased  monarch  then  filling  the  French  throne. 
"  Like  our  cork  legs,  we  would  rather  be  without  the 
incumbrance,  if  wa  knew  a  way  to  better  ourselves." 

This  remark  turned  the  conversation  upon  the  ab- 
sorbing topic  of  politics ;  Turgot  for  a  while  forgot 
the  natnre  of  his  errand.  Garon,  with  officious  eager- 
ness, limped  about  the  room,  but,  unused  to  the  trou- 
ble of  acting  a  part,  neglected  to  keep  up  his  charac- 
ter, and  frequently  dropped  the  limp  in  toio,  till  re- 
minded by  a  glance  or  '*  hem"  from  his  m&stor,  when 
he  would  instantly  limp  again,  and  frequently  jerked 
the  wrong  leg ;  but  never  did  he  make  a  mistake  with- 
out instantly  looking  at  the  police  officer,  as  if  he 
dreaded  being  diMX>vered  in  his  fault.  Jurgot  ob- 
served all  this,  and  determining  to  solve  the  enigma 
of  the  universal  lameness,  if  possible,  proposed  a 
walk  before  dinner.  He  was  awore  that  cork  legs 
were  aa  good  as  flesh  when  folded  under  a  table  or 
before  a  fire,  but  in  the  open  fields,  in  constant  exer- 
cise, he  exfiected  to  make  some  valuable  observations. 
The  proposal  was  coolly  received.  Bonchretien  beg- 
ged to  be  excused,  as  hia  dauc^Uiat  vras  «.V<ow\.  \»  >n\\>a 
him  some  aniweiaVo  YaU^tafemVwAA  o^  v««^\^^* 
poitaoce.    The  lawqxiV^  tffii8»t  vt*\«w»  ^1  ^>k»V«- 
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ing  to  Mademoiselle  Vif,  followed  her  out  of  the  room. 
Cloporto  went  up  slain  for  hii<  Fnufl*-bf>x,  and  Bcrgeanl 
Pierre  pulled  ofT  his  shouting;  gaitcm,  und  suoro  thai 
he  had  walked  enough  for  one  day.     As  he  doflfcd  hin 
high  qunrlored  shoe*,  and  do:incd  a  pn^  of  easy  blip- 
pen,  Turgol  obxervod  a  very  natural  working  of  tl>o 
muscles  of  the  riglil  foot,     ^iorrc  toiik  up  hiii  fowling- 
piece,  and  stand irg  in   frimt  of  the  firc-plarc,  bosan 
to  clean  out  the  hurrcU  aOer  his  day'd  sp-^rt.     Turgct 
entered  intti  convumalion  wiih  him,  and  waicltiiig  his 
opportunity,  seized  ihc  fire-tonijs  ui  if  !o  leplaic  a  fal- 
len stick  of  wtKiii ;  [ireteiiding  to  blu:nble,  he  rammed 
the  live  roal  wliich  he  hi-Id   bctv\coii  the   nippers  of 
the  tongM,  against  the  calf  part  of  the  leg  whii  h  Pierre 
had  declared  to  be  cork.     The  ficrgcani  jerked  awny 
his  leg  with  an  awful  oalh,  and  applied  tho  ramrod 
of  his  gun,  with  a  swingeing  cut,  acroMS  the  lower 
sections  of  the  ofllccr,  as  he  was  stooping  over  the 
fire.     Both    actions  were  inToluntary  with    Pierre; 
he  instantly  recovered   his  eomposuro,  and  although 
the  integument  of  his  calf  was  severely  burnt,  ho 
refrained  from  exhibiting  any  farther  emotion.    Tur- 
got  rubbed  hid  wounded  scat  in  silence,  for  stjme  mo- 
ments ;  he  wad  aware  that  he  had  given  tho  first  of 
fence,  and  tho  firm  dotinuinalimi  of  the  Horgeani's 
gaze  prevented  any  expression  of  reAi'nimeni  at  the 
fceveriiy  of  the  rolun:.     At  last,  he  btaramcrcd  out,  "J 
thought  your  right  leg  was  made  of  cork  ?" 
*'  Is  that  any  reason  why  it  should  be  burnt  ?" 
"  Do  you  pretend  to  have  feeling  in  your  wooden 
limb  r" 

"  Monsieur  must  know  but  little  of  the  force  of 
sympathetic  afTectiouH  in  the  human  frame,  or  he 
would  not  have  asked  the  question.  I  have  heard  old 
wooden-legged  invalids  declare  that  they  felt  iheir 
fleshy  toes  ache  at  the  end  of  their  oaken  stumps.  I 
myself  often  feci  the  shooting  of  a  com  that  once 
torBiented  my  live  foot." 

Turgot  had  heard  of  theHe  freaku  of  ilie  imagina- 
tion, but  ho  thought  that  Pierre's  sympathy  with  the 
scorched  cork  was  rather  too  lively.  Ho  felt  satislied 
that  Pierro  and  Garon  were  but  shamming  lamonens. 
and  was  more  convinced  that  the  inmates  of  the  ciia- 
teau  were  playing  him  some  trick.  The  s<)und  of  a 
fiddle  from  an  adjoining  chamber  altrncicd  his  atten- 
tion ;  resolving  to  follow  up  h'.s  researches,  he  leA  the 
room  with  a  short  {i{K>!ogy,  and  quietly  opened  the 
door  of  ihe  next  apartrui^nt;  ho  wiohcd  to  surpri;je  tho 
dancere,  but  hifl  ohjoct  was  frusiratcd  by  the  superior 
vigilance  of  ihe  sergeant.  As  Turgot  appniarhcil  tho 
dancing  room,  ho  heard  two  loud  ihunii>s  agaiiiMt  ihc 
wainscoat  of  the  apariracnt  he  had  just  quitted.  WIk'U 
hn  opened  the  do<)r,  the  marquis  and  the  lively  \"ii 
were  practising  the  minuet  de  la  cour,  with  lame 
agility  and  limping  grace.  The  im;)erturbdble  gravity 
with  which  they  went  through  this  ridicoious  duett 
of  the  cork  legs,  almost  imhiced  the  officer  to  Iielieve 
in  the  reality  of  their  deprivation*,  but  a  loud  Itugh 


low  was  altogether  much  delighted  wiihihe  com. 
ralily  of  his  scheme,  and  emboldened  by  sncceM,h«l 
been  planning  a  few  mure  Jokes  for  the  aaioniUiiam 
of  ihe  Parisian  policeman.  "  Come,  M.  de  TuifoC 
said  he.  "the  gravity  of  M.  Cloporte  always  draaii 
laugh  from  me  ;  you  wished  to  walk  ;  we  hare  bilf 
an  h'tur  before  diuncr — let  roe  lake  you  wti  ny 
grouads." 

The  C'.iouan  and  the  p^>l:^Jmarl  lo:t  the  room  togt- 
thcr,  libi  Riling  the  dancm  from   the  ncceaily  of  rt- 
Kiraint     The  lively  \'if  ihrcw  hcreclf  upon  a  entpc. 
and  indulged  in  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter  thai  ruehti 
the  can  of  Turgot  as  he  quitted  the  ball.  Upoo  cnwiBf 
the  lawn,  a  sabotier  ploughman  was  limrwDg  domi  tlK 
path,  shuffling  the  wooden  shoe  and  his  lame  Isg  wiik 
pompous  dehberaiion  and  much  dust.    Turgot niilcd. 
and,  pointing  to  the  peasant,  said  pic-aunily  lo  Ba- 
chrctien,  "It  was  scoreely  worth  while  to  pat  bia to 
the  trouble."     A   donkey  started   from  benetfh  Ae 
garden  fence;  a  heavy  clog  woa  fastened  toaaeofha 
hind  legs,  ond  gave  him  a  catch  in  his  gait-  "  Ttcr 
well  if  every  ass  who  has  walked  lame  lo^y,  W 
as  g'.'od  a  reason,*'  said  Turgol.   BonchreCien  uoighs^ 
but  continued  hit  limp.     Some  little  iforklingi  sm» 
bled  from  a  ditch,  and  with  evident  lameness  widdM 
acruss  Ihe  road.     A  litter  of  young  pig*  hobbled  ik^ 
on  three  legs  each,  holding  up  the  deiter  leg  ofpafc 
and  squeaking  vilely.    "  You  have  given  jouuM 
much  trouble,  M.  Bonchrotien ;  do  not  lame  your  liw 
stock  on  my  account.    Let  us  understand  one  waoAm. 
It  is  evident  that  you  are  aware  of  ray  hnsinf,  nl 
of  my  limited  knowledge  of  the  oflemler*s  penoo.  1 
know  not  if  j^iurself,  or  your  brother,  or  the  cU 
dancer  be  that  offender,  but  I  am  certain  that  be  it  to 
be  found  amongst  you  three.     We  are  alone,  tad  I 
will  speak  frcH;ly — a  handtome  excu»t  wr  my  icm 
to  Paris,  would  free  jrou  from   this  tivuble,  and  |fe* 
vrnt  any  fbture  annoyance." 

**  We  will  speak  of  this  to-night,*'  said  SoocfaivMc- 
'  It  cannot  be  lightly  settled." 

The  day  wore  on.  The  dinner  hour  paved,  in! 
the  lovers  limped  off  ti»  the  arbor  at  the  end  uT  ike 
ganli-n.  Bonchreiien  and  Clo{x>rtc  retired  to  \ht  lit- 
tle bick  parlor  for  consul taiion  on  Tnrgoi's  piopoal- 
which  was  setiled  lo  he  deliberately  slept  on  sn(Il!^ 
cidcJ  in  the  morning.  Turgot  was  to  bo  invitfd  to 
si'^ep  at  ihe  chateau;  his  demands  were  tobeafce^ 
tained;  but  the  general  limp  was  to  be  Kepi  n<vio 
cR-e  he  should  be  too  exorbitant  in  his  price,  v  they 
should  oihcrwi»e  decide  not  to  accede  to  his  pio- 
pjsal.  Tho  marquis,  aflcr  vainly  cndeavoiing  lo  hffp 
up  a  conversation  with  the  policeman,  otked  pit"* 
sion  to  enjoy  hid  usual  half  hour's  sietta,  and  throwiti 
himself  u(ion  tho  sofii,  he  cnvere<I  his  fiice  wilk  kv 
handkerchief,  and  seemed  to  sleep.  Turgol,  wtt  ft 
policemh'i's  eye,  saw  Ihe  opportunity,  and  ksoItc'V 
seize  it;  drawing  a  penknife  from  hii  poeki^htMri' 
thily  crept  tn  the  side  of  the  marqub.  and  iflMili' 
the  point  in  the  calf  of  the  siippoaed  eork  1i|^  1^ 


from  the  doorwoy  claimed  his  notice,  and  soon  dis 

pelled  all  doubt.    Bonchreiien,  who  hod  followed  him  I  marquis,  who  was  not  atleep,  bad  oeen  hit 
into  the  room,  was  ao  amuaeil  ai  the  oddoeaa  of  the  I  from  beneath  the  thin  teitVTB  or  the  silken  veil  tf  ^ 
groumqae  evolutions  indulged  in  by  \Yw  danMUtt \>«>\\<wkA  Vi iMge^i^XwR iigSnai  the  drnwif^wi iri«<»^' 
lie  WBM  anable  lo  oonfun  Ui  Uvghlw.   Tbn  <Aii  (%v\v&antoaAL\ii  ^Qm  wiion^ 
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ptme  for  which  the  knife  was  drawn,  and  resolved  nut 
i>  tacrifice  his  friend.  The  blade  »f  the  knife  \\9M 
hrust  into  the  flesh,  but  he  mured  not «  muscle  of 
lis  leg ,-  and  Tor:^t  retired  from  the  sofa  believing 
hat  he  had  merely  wounded  a  case  of  oork  enwrap- 
lad  in  silk  and  flannel.  In  a  few  minutes  afker wards, 
w  quitted  the  room,  satisfied  that  the  sleeper  was 
he  object  of  his  pursuit.  The  marquis  rose  from  the 
oAi— 41  thin  streokof  blood  glided  down  the  old  man's 
•^i  his  limb  was  siifT  and  painful.  lie  burst  into 
tmn ;  he  feared  that  his  dancing  days  were  over,  and 
ha  aun  of  his  happiness  was  eclipied  for  life. 

Turgot  domaoded  five  thousand  francs  for  the  se- 
X9t,  and  hinted  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  pcr- 
on  of  the  criminal  and  should  raise  his  price  if  his 
anas  wera  not  acceded  to  by  the  morning.  The  par- 
iai  retired  to  reet.  Targot,  dreading  some  surprise, 
wcfuUf  searched  round  his  room,  and  locked  the 
loor  with  a  double  turn.  He  wont  to  bed,  but  vi-as 
nmble  to  sleep;  a  sound  of  moaning  arose  in  the  ad- 
aining  apaitoent;  soba  of  deep  distress,  and  starts  of 
afiering  and  of  pain.  The  oflicer  rose,  and  peeping 
broogh  a  cnTioe  in  tha  boarded  partition,  saw  the 
Id  marquis  aitling  upright  in  bed,  in  the  next  chim- 
lar ;  bis  spectacles  were  saddling  his  nose,  and  with 
aany  saives  and  heaps  of  liat,  he  was  dressing  the 
jiife  wound  in  the  calf  of  his  beloved  leg;  The 
lolicaman  stared,  aad  looksd  again,  end  wondered  as 
la  kiokad.  The  leg  was  not  cork— it  was  bona-fide 
laoh  and  iilood,  and  the  dancing  master  could  not  be 
ha  moidarer  of  the  vieux  wtcuaUuhe. 

It  fvaa  avidaot  that  he  could  make  no  bargain  with 
loaohratiao  while  ha  was  ignorant  of  the  culprit's  per- 
an;  ha  koaw  that  Pierre,  the  marquis,  and  Garon, 
PMa  eieapt  from  all  cause  of  suspicion ;  the  crimi- 
Ml  wm  eilbar  Bonchretien  himself,  or  that  quiet  mys- 
■ROW  brother  who  had  received  the  statement  meant 
qIj  fv  Boochratien's  ear.  His  plan  was  soon  formed ; 
m  applied  his  candle  to  the  curtains  of  tlie  bed,  and 
a  the  flamea  mounted  to  the  ceiling,  he  shouted  aloud 
Fire!  file!"  and,  throwing  open  his  door,  watched 
9r  the  appearance  of  the  objects  of  his  doubt.  Clo- 
orta  had  not  retired  to  bed ;  he  rushed  from  his  room 
n  the  fint  alarm,  and  with  his  unavoidable  and  iia- 
nnl  limp,  hobbled  along  the  gallery  ,*  but  Bonchre- 
ieo*  amious  fur  the  safety  of  his  daughter,  darted 
rom  his  chamber  with  all  his  native  energy,  furget- 
al  of  the  limp  he  had  assumed,  and  exhibiting  two 
luck  fleshy  legs  which  could  nut  be  mistaken  fur  cork. 
9e  jumped  into  the  midst  of  the  flames,  and,  with 
Pierre's  assistance,  tore  the  blaiiog  curtains  from  (he 
nda;  a  few  buckets  of  water,  handed  up  by  tlie  nc- 
live  Garon,  extinguished  the  fire,  and  it  wa^  soon  de- 
tonDinad  that  all  danger  was  at  an  end . 

"  How  in  the  ruime  of  heaven  did  you  contrive  to 
inilci  the  drapery  T^  said  Bonchretien. 

"  An  arcident-^iwt  to  be  regretted,  certainly,  since 
I  haa  given  ma  an  excallcnt  sight  of  your  cork  leg." 

*  Dog!"  said  Bonchretien,  as  the  truth  flashed  on 
ja  bmhI,  and  ba  aaiied  the  poltceman  by  the  throat; 
dog !  to  satisfy  a  emioniy  taiidiiig  net  to  tha  ends  of 
irtiea.  bal  to  yonr  own  'uAttml  mngiat,  yum  have 
idtoJ  <W  ifa^iiMttMi  oi  aqr  ^Maik  mi  Ifaa  livas  of 


my  children  and  ray  friends:  out  of  my  house!  no 
longor  h\ia\\  my  roof  shelter  you,  viper  as  you  are- 
out  of  my  house,  and  if  I  see  you  here  again,  you 
sliall  have  the  contents  of  my  smuggler's  blunderbuss 
iu  yuur  black  and  brutal  heart."  The  contest  waa 
short ;  the  sturdy  Chouan  worked  the  struggling  po- 
liceman towards  the  window,  which  had  been  lifted 
up  for  tho  purpose  of  lotting  out  the  smoke.  He  dash- 
ed the  fellow  through  the  open  space ;  the  body  fell 
on  to  the  ruof  of  an  out-house,  which,  fortunately,  was 
nut  fur  bnneatb,  and  rolling  down  the  slanting  roof, 
ittmblcd  pretty  easily  on  tu  the  lawn.  Bonchieiien 
closed  the  window,  and  desired  all  parties  to  retire 
again  to  their  respective  rooais. 

Turgot  was  not  much  hurt  by  his  fall,  although 
considerably  alarmed.  Ho  roared  for  pity ;  shrieked 
murder;  and  swore  revenge — but  all  in  vain.  He 
tried  the  fastenings  of  the  doors  of  the  chateau,  but  he 
might  OS  well  have  attemoted  to  open  the  solid  wall. 
An  ominous  growling  fruui  a  mastififthat  seemed  ck)se 
at  hand,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  lights  from  the  va- 
rious windows,  beside  the  nipping  of  the  cold  night 
air,  for  Tuigot  was  en  chemise,  gave  him  potential 
hints  of  the  necessity  of  motion.  He  roared  for  his 
cluthes,  but  was  answered  only  by  the  baying  of  the 
dog.  Uc  tried  to  find  the  smbles,  but  the  fury  of  tha 
animal  seemed  momentarily  to  increase;  and,  mad 
with  rage  and  revenge,  he  jumped  the  paling  of  the 
chateau,  and  set  off  running  down  the  road  for  the  vil- 
Uge  inn— a  distance  of  more  than  two  miles. 

**  1  suppose  the  scoundrel  will  fetch  up  the  gendar- 
merie in  the  morning,"  said  Bonchretien  to  Pierre,  as 
they  retired  along  the  gallery. 

**  I  d<mbt  it  In  one  of  his  troopen  I  discovered  an 
old  comrade,  who  waa  with  me  at  Waterloo.  Ha 
was  one  of  Ney's  pats,  and  is  already  tired  of  tha 
Bourbon  pay.  I  promised  him  a  situation  on  the  farm 
for  life,  if  he  wouU  desert;  he  jumped  at  my  ofi^er, 
and  went  off  this  evening  to  Fontenay,  there  to  hide 
till  Turgot  shall  have  lefl  this  part  of  the  country. 
To  save  trouble,  I  believe  that  he  made  his  comrade 
drunk  before  he  went,  and  carried  off  the  arms  and 
ammunition  of  the  party." 

«•  Ciuod !"  said  Bonchretien.  "  Poor  Turgot  I  11  a 
la  mer  a  boire!  Go  to  bed — wc  are  safe  fur  to- 
night." 

Turgcit  succeeded  in  obtaining  admiitance  at  the 
village  inn,  and  jumped  into  bed,  but  found  itdiflicult 
to  sleep.  He  was  chilled  to  the  heart,  and  perfectly 
dispirited.  He  determined,  at  all  hnzarda,  to  sum- 
mon his  men  in  the  morning,  proceed  to  the  chateau, 
and  arrest  the  brother  of  B<in('hrctien  upon  the  charge 
of  murder.  He  could  not  bo  wrung:  he  had  proved 
the  falsity  of  four  cork  legs,  and  the  limp  of  tho  fifth, 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  could  not  be  deceptive.  He 
buried  his  head  beneath  the  sheets,  and  tried  to  sleep 
countless  rork  legs  floated  in  the  depths  of  the  dark 
void ;  armies  of  limping  men  marched  to  the  rescue  ; 
tftwps  of  lame  horses,  ridden  by  sergeants  armed  with 
ramrfids;  rats  with  coric  lep;  flying  angala  with 
wooden  limbs— all  tha  «\i«Bi«ib  fUaBMift  ^  ^^bmbk^ 
fancy,  iwt\eamcM,  anA  pauy  UBlMraA i4s» »» '*'^>* 
inagtaMlioiL    Al  om  tnnit  V> 


vA  ^'^  ^mw^VdJ*^ 
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fitful  nap,  he  ftncied  that  he  waa  kicked  from  the 
tower  of  Notre  Dame  by  some  gigantic  demon  with  a 
j«  cork  leg — the  long  and  horrid  fall  terminated  in  the 
breaking  of  all  hia  limbi,  and  he  awoke  in  an  agony 
of  fweat  and  fear.  Twice  did  he  jump  from  his  bed, 
satiafied  that  the  room  waa  in  flames ;  and  once,  when 
chilled  and  wretched,  he  returned  to  his  bed,  the  cold 
Mttled  in  his  extremities,  and  as  he  dozed,  he  believed 
that  both  hia  legs  were  turned  to  cork;  he  parted 
with  thia  opinion  only  when  a  atreak  of  cramp  seized 
upon  the  ainewa  of  hia  dexter  calf,  and  caused  him  to 
imagine  that  the  dancing  maater  waa  returning,  with 
interest,  the  thrust  of  the  penknife.  He  arose,  at 
daybreak,  feverish  and  sad;  cork  legs  were  ftill  the 
■abject  of  hia  thoughts.  He  caught  himself  in  an  un- 
oonaciooa  hobble  as  he  walked  to  the  window,  and 
almost  expected  to  aee  the  tavern  sign  exchanged 
fiom  the  newly  revived  JUur-d^-U$  to  the  omnipresent 
jambt  de  liigt. 

hL  de  Tnrgot  called  for  the  gendarmes :  he  waa  in- 
fi>nned  that  both  of  them  had  departed  from  the  inn — 
one  of  them,  with  the  arma  of  himself  and  hia  com- 
panion, went  on  the  previoua  evening;  and  the  other, 
dieading  rebuke  and  puniahment  for  hia  drunkenness 
and  neglect,  had  ibllowed  hia  oomrade'a  example  in 
the  early  morning.  The  officer  did  not  complain  of 
his  desertion :  he  aaw  that  fate  ran  against  him,  and 
resolved  to  atruggle  to  the  last  He  aaked  the  land- 
kud  a  few  qoestkma  about  Bonehretien'a  brother — the 
man  with  the  cork  leg.  He  waa  aurpriaed  to  find  that 
Boocfaretien  had  never  been  bleat  with  a  fraternal 
tie ;  that  the  dancing-maater  waa  the  ci-devant  ma^ 
quia ;  and  that  the  Cbouan,  who  now  inhabited  the  cha- 
teau, waa  ao  much  beloved  by  the  peasantry,  that  it 
would  be  dangeroua  for  any  force  less  potent  than  an 
entire  regiment,  to  endeavor  to  remove  oue  of  bis 
friends  from  the  ahelter  of  hia  roof.  The  policeman 
knew  that  he  waa  foiled  in  every  way;  but,  deter- 
mining upon  revenge  for  the  many  deceptions  prac- 
tised upon  him  by  the  wily  smuggler,  he  resolved  to 
return  to  Pttria,  and  by  the  strength  of  his  assevera- 
tions, and  the  exertion  of  hia  interest,  procure  sufficient 


force  and  extra  authority  for  the  arrest  of  the  penoD  of 
the  murderer. 

On  hia  return  to  Paria,  he  waa  annoyed  to  find  thit 
the  whiskered  veteran  who  had  combated  Clopsrti, 
the  man  with  the  cork  leg,  had  not  thought  fit  todis 
at  all.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  pistol  ball  pottiBf 
an  end  to  a  man  who  had  frizzled  in  Egypt  and  fiost 
in  Russia,  among  the  veteratt  of  the  glorioas  KtpO' 
leon.  The  life  of  the  vieux  moMstoc^  was  a  ad  dis- 
appointment to  Turgot,  who  had  encountefsd  wtA 
mishaps,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  seeiQg  Ua 
revenged,  as  in  the  hopes  of  making  the  caplBiegf 
his  murderer  a  means  of  promotion,  or  at  least  of  ds> 
riving  pecimiary  advantage  from  winking  at  die  eal* 
prit's  escape. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  chateau  rewiined  fti  mm 
weeks  in  ignorance  of  the  altantkm  m  aAiB,  in* 
duced  by  the  obstinate  clinging  to  life  in  Cbporti^ 
antagonist   The  chateau  remained  buriewied ;  Ram 
and  his  comrade,  the  deserter  gendaraM^nliivedaaA 
other  in  the  watch,  and  taught  the  peaantiy  the  an 
of  some  half  dozen  muskets  and  ctHllaMBi,  wi&  vMh 
oua  evolutions  and  raethodi  of  delteee,  till  Ike  wrivil 
of  a  letter  from  the  friend  at  Fum  who  had 
Cloporte  in  his  escape.    The  newt  of  the 
restoration  ended  the  warlike  state  of 
changed  the  preparations  into  notes  of  fcrtitiif  mi 
marriage  joy.    Demoiselle  Vif 
geunt  Pierre  de  Faon :  Cloporte 
in  tapping  some  dozen  barrela  of 
and  the  Marquia  de  la  Mont  Locdre,  not  qaiie  earad 
of  the  wound  in  his  calf,  danced  a  new  cwi— li  wii 
increased  success.    The  health  of  the  bride  waa  gina 
with  many  cheers;  Pierre  returned  tbanka,  wad  B» 
Chretien,  as  her  father,  indulged  in  a  apeeck    He  » 
verted  to  the  visit  of  the  ^lolioemaii,  proudly  dsHiTsd 
his  means  of  triumph,  swore  never  to  daaert  an  oU 
comrade  who  had  assisted  him  to  ^ht  tlie  good  4|kt 
in  days  gone  by,  and  ended  with  propoaing  a  bonptr 
to  the  longevity  of  M.  Cloporte,  the  man  with 

Thv  Cork  Lig. 
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THE    SERENADE. 
What  soft  low  strains  are  these  I  hear. 

That  comes  my  dreams  between  f 
Oh,  mother,  look !  who  may  it  be 

That  plays  so  late  at  e*en  7 

**  I  hear  no  sound ;  I  see  no  form ; 

O,  rest  in  slumber  mild : 
They'll  bring  no  music  to  thee  now, 

My  poor,  my  sickly  child." 

It  is  not  music  of  the  eartli, 

That  makei  ny  heart  ao  light ; 
Tbe  aagek  call  bm  with  their  acmtt. 
Oh,  taothn  dmi,  good  m{ 


\ 


THE    DREAM. 

In  a  garden  fair  were  roaming 

Two  lovers  hand  in  hand ; 
Two  pale  and  shadowy  creatures. 

They  sat  in  that  flowery  land. 

On  the  lips  they  kisMd  each  other. 
On  the  cheeka  ao  full  and  amooth  ; 

They  were  lock*d  in  cloee  embracinfi; 
They  were  blithe  with  the  floah  of  yoMk 

Two  bella  weie  toUing  aadly^— 
The  dream  haa  peaa'd  awqr ; 
^<a\a  ^UttcwM  tSoaiaic, 
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lat  reatg  on  tho  moontain,  till  (he   bright 

earns  of  day 

opel  thee  to  rise  and  to  wander  away» 

eagle,*  which  apreads  hia  wing*,  flagging 
rith  dew, 

in  up  tbroagh  apace,  to  the  far  realmiof  blue, 
poiaed,  as  the  albatroai  on  the  wing  Bleeping, 
;,  with  light  winds  glad  company  keepiag, 

up  before  the  wild  hurricane's  blast, 
summer  is  over,  say,  ckmd,  what  hath  pest  f 

the  night's  queen  I  have  tluown  my  dark  veil, 

Bsl  from  her  deeds  which  might  well  turn  her 

lale— 

hich  mortals  but  seek  from  each  other  to  hide, 

«  eye  of  an  all  seeing  God  they  deride. 

ink  down  to  earth  at  the  evening's  grey, 

ih  the  seorch'd  flow'rs  which  were  iainting 

way, 

ged  with  my  dews,  they  have  hailed  the  bright 

un, 

led  through  their  tears,  as  their  perAimee  be 

von. 

Inndered  the  ocean,  distilled  the  salt  wave, 
ive  flown  with  my  treasure  the  harvest  to 
ave, 


And  the  yeoman  who  watched  the  clear  skies  in  des- 
pair, 
Fiist  hailed  me  with  joy,  then  knelt  grateful  in  preyer. 

By  the  tempest's  loud  roar  I've  been  summoned  away, 
To  join  with  my  fellows  in  dire  battle  array ; 
Hurled  by  the  wiM  blast  on  each  other  clashing. 
Fierce  is  tbe  conflict— while  the  thimder  loud  crash- 
ing. 
And  the  lightning's  Uue  fires,  blind  the  sceptic's  eye, 
Who  now  owns  there's  a  God — and  who  now  fears  to 
die. 

'Tie  the  shriek  of  hope  fled— on  the  wiM  biUows  tost. 
Her  foremast  is  riven  and  the  prood  vessel's  lost ; 
The  lightning  has  scathed  her,  the  flames  sweep  the 

deck. 
The  helmsman,  -struck   blind,  dinfi  aghast  to  the 

wreck! 
Those  who  fondly  had  dwelt  oo  the  welcome  of 

home. 
Pressed  and  maddened  by  fire,  seek  a  wateiy  tomb. 

Anmign  not,  'twas  mercy — the  Lord  throned  on  high, 
View'd  the  taint  in  the  air,  and  the  blight  in  the  sky. 
Some  perish — but  contagion  has  fled  (rom  the  shore. 
And  millions  are  spared,  still  to  leva  and  adore. 

F.  M* 


he  Appenines,  at  sunrise,  the  eagles  may  be  seen  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains,  with  their  wings 
I,  as  they  sit  on  the  rocks,  to  dry  tbe  dew  ofl^  previous  to  their  taking  flight. 
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FOR    A    MUSICAL    CLUB. 

;  we  are  met,  all  sons  of  jollity, 
vying  nobody,  all  sons  of  glee ; 
■hing  joy,  but  spuming  frivolity, 
w  so  merry  and  happy  as  we ! 
jr'w^  crave  not,  money  we  save  not, 
r  beariB  from  miserly  mopiahness  free ; 
ii  vforld's  cares  and  fotUes  we  rave  not, 
t  laqgh  wlwn  we  see  them,  and  sing  merrily, 
log  can  soar  n^  fvMIe  wv  aw  fcaepidf 


Our  eyes  never  steeping  in  wateia,  or  weeping 
Salt  tears  te  embitter  the  draughts  of  the  bowl. 

Hail  to  the  spirit  that  fondly  is  crowning 
This  moment  of  joy  with  her  fav'ring  smile. 

When  fate  on  oar  hopea  most  harshly  is  frowning, 
Her  presence  can  all  our  sorrows  beguile. 


Pure  are  the  pleasorat  our  heaxta  %x«  \»i^¥kT^. 
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Parties  political,  all  hypocritical, 

Saucy  ambition,  lint  feigns  to  be  meek ; 
Holiday  speech eo,  proofs  analytical. 

Honors, depending  un  popular  freak; 
Patriots,  for  office  inccfwantly  bawling, 

Simpletons,  cnlled,  liy  the  multitude,  wise; 
Pledges,  enthralling  the  slaves  \%ho  are  calling 

Fair  freedom  the  goddesa  whose  glory  they  prize; 
Away  with  them  oil !  their  nonsense  disdaining, 

We  want  thorn  not  nesr  us,  our  bliss  to  annoy, 
The  spirit  of  peoce  i^  over  us  reigning. 

And  pours  through  our  hearts  her  full  tide  of  joy. 
Fond  of  society,  fritrnds  of  sobriety, 

The  goblet  we  drink  corrupts  not  the  brain  ; 
Water's  insipid,  and— just  for  variety — 

The  glaai  that  enlivens  the  fiincy,  we  drain. 
Social  enjoyiiMQl— «irt,  gay  and  ghHl  enongh. 

Are  the  ozygen  gtt  we  all  love  to  breathe ; 
LUe  wookl  be  sad  enough,  gleoaiy  and  bad  enongh. 

If  flowers  around  it  we  never  should  wreathe. 
Hail  to  the  spirit,  Ac. 

One  secret  have  we,  the  jugglers  despising. 

Who  shroud  all  their  schemes  in  darkness  and 
mystery,  ^ 

We  givcf  honest  hearts  no  cause  for  surmising, 

Their  pages  contain  each  line  of  our  history. 
Our  secret  we  hide  from  those  who  deride 

All  pleasures  not  valued  by  dollar  and  cent, 
Tis  one  by  philosophy's  science  supplied, — 

To  keep  ourselves  warm  with  the  glow  of  content 
Gymnosophists,  surly  and  proud,  are  none  of  us, 

Freeniasonry's  craA  to  us  is  unknown. 
Candid  and  free  is  each  mother's  son  of  us, 

And  they  who  dnn*t  like  us— may  let  us  alone. 


THE    THIRTYFIRST    OF    DECEMBER. 

Come,  brush  ofl*  the  cobwebs  that  cumber  your  brain. 

And  let  foncy  have  holiday,  free  from  alloy  ; 
Heaven  knows !  life  has  brought  us  enough  of  its  pain, 

So  now  it  shall  lend  us  some  moments  of  joy ; 
Then  fill  up  your  gloeses,  and  in  their  wave  dip 

Gay  chaplets  of  myrtle,  embellished  with  flowers, 
And  while  you  are  pressing  ilie  brim  to  your  lip. 

Drink  deep  to  the  raem'ry  of  pleasure's  past  hours. 
Drink  again ! — let  the  toast  of  affection  go  round, 

For  the  days  when  that  pleasure  our  hearts  could 
entrance, 
Let  the  minstrel  awaken  the  harp's  happy  sound, 

While  the  graces  are  tripping  the  maze  of  the  dance. 
A  year  is  departing ! — it  will  not  return, 

But  why  should  we  grieve  as  it  passes  away  I 
The  lamp  of  existence  but  faintly  would  bum, 

If  clouds  should  encompass  the  path  of  its  ray. 
O!  let  them  not  darken  iu  flame  with  their  gloom, 

Obscure  not  its  splendor  with  one  mournful  tear, 
B«"«^yery  flower,  the  l^t  in  bloon, 

^IKf9^^  nrif  h  iiwih  garlanda  the  vma%  nm  Ttax. 
nesting  of  OlymfOM  bidi  QMyoMSe  tti 
A  himpfir  ofot€tMp  bkmMHij^  i!hm4AMHp&v^ 


While  he  laughs  at  oil  Time,  whon  he  rules  at 
will. 

Though  the  gray-beard  usurps  over  mortals 
reign. 
ToHlay  to  a  feast  all  the  gods  he  inviiea. 

And  calls  upon  each  fur  a  toast  or  a  song; 
With  the  beet  of  his  wit  all  his  guests  he  deligbti, 

As  the  cup  passes  round  the  bacchanal  throog. 
**  Pledge  on  high !"  he  eiclaims,  as  he  tips  off 
glass ; 

**  Let  US  drink  to  the  year  that  is  speeding  awtj 
We  care  not  how  swiftly  the  hoois  may  pass, 

Since  they  dare  not,  in  heaven,  assert  any  iwif 
Here,  Hebe,  while  Ganymede  wails  on  the  m^ 

Replenish  my  goblet  again  to  the  brim ; 
Not  one  of  the  gods,  who  to-day  is  my  gosal. 

With  a  sigh  of  regret  its  resplandaooa  sinil  din 
While  nertals  are  bidding  a  ling'riBf  adieii 

To  time,  as  he  dies,  let  tiMBa  slmd  not  a  tiv, 
But  greet,  with  a  welcorae,  warm,  haaity  and  Ml 

The  hopes  that  are  rising  to  bless  tiw  new  Tetr 


\ 


TIP    YOUR    GLASa 

Tip  your  glsss— who  caree  - 

How  swift  the  moment  Is  fly. 
While  each  one  with  it  bears 

A  flower  that  cannot  die  f 
Come,  musie's  mirthful  strain. 

To  charm  this  chosen  hour, 
Strike  up  that  note  again, 

It  has  a  Boothing  power. 
Who  would  refuse  to  pull 

A  flower,  for  fear  of  thorns  ? 
Who,  when  the  bowl  is  full. 

Would  say,  of  ill  it  warns  ? 

Let  lover's  bill  and  coo. 

Consumed  by  Cupid's  torch; 
A  gentler  flame  we  woo, 

Our  hearts  it  will  not  scorch ; 
'Tis  kindled  from  the  bowl, 

That  flows  more  pure  at  night. 
When  bliss  pervades  the  soul 

With  mildest  rays  of  light 
Then  quickly  drain  the  cup. 

Nor  stay  its  drops  to  sip; 
Haste!  drink  the  nectar  up, 

Before  it  leaves  your  lip. 

Philosophers  may  preach 

Of  ft»llies,  that  they  fly. 
And  rules  of  virtue  teach. 

By  which  we  all  may  die. 
Our  social  ptt  can  give 

The  more  alluring  rulas. 
That  taaoh  us  how  lo  live. 

And  langh  at  laaroing's 
Tmth  lias,  'lis  aak),  qeiie  low 

In  vnMn  of  the  m^ 


--'«i 
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OR,     THE      ADVENTURES      OF      A      WANDERKR 
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(Continued  I'ruin  Page  OH.) 


CHAPTER   V. 

Tcngih  in  ihv  neck  of  tlie  vollcjrine  blait, 
ills  which  have  «tood  niuce  the  wonJ  began  : 
:er  tlian  all,  save  the  gates  of  the  past, 
ight  of  the  mind  of  a  retolHtc  man. 

Crawfitrti. 

:idow8  of  the  carriage  were  cloeed  tightly, 
hide  drove  rapidly  off  The  darkocH  in 
was  confined — thu  suddenneM  with  which 
&•  were  proatraled,  and  I  was  consigned  to 
I  certain  prospect  of  lung  iinprisoumcnt  or 
J  above  all,  the  agilaliou  produced  by  ibo 
ippearance  and  apparent  power  of  ray  old 
ious  enemy,  Uar(brd — confused  my  senses 
lal  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  I  was 
cious  of  the  poMitiun  in  which  I  was.  As  I 
overed  to  a  knowledge  of  the  reality  of  the 
tich  theeveotsof  a  moment  had  wrought  in 
on,  there  ni&had  upon  roy  soal  an  agony 
vhich  I  thought  would  have  destroyed  my 
Q  life,  the  present  is  a  thing  of  naught;  our 
>nco  is  by  memory  in  the  past,  and  by  fancy 
tfa :  experience  and  hope  are  the  abodes  of 
jusnesa,  and  tlie  shapes  of  the  one  and  the 
f  the  other  make  up  our  spiritual  identity; 
refure,  any  event  occurs  which  changes  the 
our  years  and  ensures  a  new  future  for  us, 
»f  our  mental  being  is  torn  from  us. 
his  feeling  had  peased  away,  and  1  regained 
ih  and  tone  of  roy  mind,  I  was  as  a  man 
passed  through  delirium  or  insanity.  The 
tress  of  mind  with  which  the  unexpected 
of  f  larford  had  wrung  my  feelings,  seemed 
aihed  my  senses  fjr  a  moment  as  with  the 
ightning ;  and  such  a  gulf  had  the  vehe- 
emotion  ploughed  up  in  my  rocoUectiont, 
^entsof  (he  evening  occurred  to  me  as  from 
ong  tract  of  years;  for  change  of  feeling 
i  lapse  of  time.  By  a  strong  effi>rt,  however, 
ght  all  disturbance  and  distraction  of  mind, 
ill  the  energies  of  my  intellect  to  the  consi- 
f  the  difficnltiea  in  which  I  was  plunged. 
id  and  implacable  enemy  had  again  closed 
1  deadly  struggle,  and  1  was  to  wrestle  arm 
breast  to  breast  with  the  fiercest  and  sternest 
r  helL  This  eztiaordinary  man  who  now 
BM  in  desperate  enc^nter,nuMt  hare  fol- 
ia ewy  Map  wUob  I  had  taken  auice  we 
m  thm  tipe  ymn  l»iif»;  ii»  aint  have 
mdmadmhiamU 


with  all  my  projects  ;  for  ho  had  availed  himself,  in 
a  manner  that  seemed  miraculously  opportune,  of  the 
only  moment  in  all  my  life  in  which  I  stood  in  a  po- 
bition  to  be  ruined.  As  I  ran  over  in  my  thoughts 
the  character  and  cotiduct  of  this  person,  I  felt  roused 
to  a  spirit  of  exertion  and  energy  which  expelled  all 
fear,  and  gave  me  assurance  of  success  in  the  encoun- 
ter. Pride  and  anger,  as  well  as  selApreservation, 
urged  me  to  cope  with  the  ruihUts  machinations  of 
this  relenilrsa  foe;  and  I  determined  that  if  resdlutioo 
and  iogenuity,  and  unquailing  nerve  could  thwart  the 
malice  of  this  man,  his  fiendish  hate  should  yet  be 
baffled. 

It  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  extreme  depra- 
vity by  the  very  law  of  existence  defeats  itself. that 
auiong  ilic  artificial  politicians  of  European  diplomacy, 
crafl  was  so  regular  and  deceit  so  systematic,  that 
conduct  might  fiu/illy  be  counted  on  with  as  much 
certainty  as  if  candor  and  good  faith  had  regulated 
action.  The  force  and  activity  of  the  passions  is  ao 
diverse  in  different  basoiBS,that  where  feeling  sways 
the  judgment,  ono  man  cannot  easily  divine  the  de- 
cision of  another,  became  he  cannot  easily  measure 
the  influences  which  are  working  upon  his  mind ;  but 
in  that  scheme  of  counsel  from  which  all  impulsive 
motives  are  banished,  and  the  only  guide  of  resolution 
is  the  intellectual  principle  of  policy  and  intereat,  an 
unvarying  rule  is  set  up,  which  the  enemy  as  well  as 
the  adviser  can  interpret;  for  that  which  always  cal- 
culates is  itself  always  calculable.  Thus  it  has  often 
happened  that  men  of  plain  sincerity  have  vanquished 
the  groybeards  of  intrigue,  simply  because  their  prin- 
ciple of  action  was  so  unsteady  that  it  could  not  be 
foreknown  and  measured.  It  wras  this  certainty  of 
falsehood,  and  this  uniformity  of  tortuousness  which 
gave  me  confidence  in  the  prospect  of  encountering 
prince  Wiletein.  He  was  a  man  that  never  strayed 
into  truth,  and  never  bluntlered  into  honesty;  but  v  iih 
a  scientific  duplicity  and  a  logical  polfichncas,  calmly 
wniught  out  the  problems  of  avarice  and  ambition,  as 
if  they  had  heon  equations  in  algebra.  The  conside- 
ration of  the  incitements  which  wonid  act  upon  him 
was  much  simplified  by  pntting  down  honor  and  pas- 
sion, and  generosity,  and  all  other  feelings  as  equal  to 
sere;  and  it  only  remaine«l  to  know  what  course  would 
best  advance  his  interest  to  be  informed  what  steps  he 
would  pursue.  To  safe  himself  would  of  course  be 
his  first  object ;  and  as  t^  favorable  teatimoay  «C  Has- 
fold  would  piobakAiy  «ffiMtflVk»ii,\*'wy^^vrilHfcVL«x> 
ford'e  oath  in  \i»  'vnnX^ttVyck  %  wotfvVvwi  \^«wft<wx 
itf  m  niiiliiUn  iw'Ki^Tm  ^n  -^^  '^ v^vwia^SfotN 
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to  concentrate  the  emperor's  vengeance  on  myself;  as, 
however,  it  wa«  in  the  power  of  the  prince  to  aBsist 
me  materially,  it  was  my  policy  to  keep  this  necesbity 
from  being  neutralised  by  being  set  off  ogainst  that 
of  some  other  person;  if  then  I  could  prevent  or  do- 
feat  any  comptici  between  Harford  and  himself,  the 
consideration  of  a  benefit  to  be  aHurded  upon  my  part 
would  ircmcdinlely  raise  a  corresponding  obligation 
on  the  part  of  prince  Wilstein.  An  invention  natu- 
rally fertile,  ond  now  greatly  quickened  by  the  immi- 
nence of  dangcT,  suggested  several  schemes  for  accom- 
plishing this  end ;  but  all  seemed  to  be  objectionable 
upon  some  part  or  other,  and  after  long  deliberation  I 
remained  unsettled  as  to  the  course  which  I  should 
follow. 

Meanwhile  the  carriage,  which  had  driven  briskly 
for  more  than  an  hour,  luddenly  <ilopped.  The  wooden 
■lide  was  withdrawn  a  little  fnAn  the  window  without 
noiae,  and  I  heard  theia  wordi :  **  We  shall  probably 
be  able  to  exchange  a  few  words  when  you  get  out ; 
decide,  therefore,  what  direction!  ym  will  give  me;'* 
and  the  window  was  again  elated.  The  words  were 
littered  in  a  whisper,  but  I  ioalantly  recognised  the  voice 
of  my  English  servant,  whom  I  had  sent  to  the  prince 
to  be  his  guide  and  attendant  to  the  place  of  meeting. 
LwB  marvellously  did  the  aspect  of  the  star  of  his  nati- 
vity shoot  strength  into  the  heart  of  Wallenstein,  than 
did  the  voice  of  this  man  inspire  oenBdence  into  my 
•pirit.  The  familiar  tone  of  cheering  sympathy  stirred 
the  strength  of  a  host  in  my  boaoro,  and  seemed  to  nerve 
my  arm  with  tenfold  power.  The  smallest  external 
■asistance  promised  to  be  of  incalcolable  value,  for  I 
was  so  completely  enthialled,  that  without  some  aid  I 
aaw  no  means  of  beginning  a  scheme  for  my  deliver- 
ance. A  plan  of  action  at  once  presented  itself  to  my 
mind,  which,  with  my  attendant's  cooperation  would 
probably  be  successful ;  the  position  in  which  he  had 
been  for  a  few  days  in  the  train  of  prince  Wilstein 
would  be  likely  to  enable  him  to  give  me  exactly  the 
information  which  I  wanted,  and  a  few  rapid  words 
of  mine  would  put  him  in  poosession  of  the  part  which 
I  wished  him  to  perform.  I  knew  that  in  depending 
on  him  I  trusted  one  whose  fidelity  would  not  have 
vailed  to  thut  of  John  Hull,  whom  Ridley  as  he  went 
to  the  slake  pronounced  "  the  faithfullest  servant  that 
man  ever  had." 

How  he  had  contrived  to  follow  the  carriage  and 
communicate  with  me  as  he  did,  1  could  not  conceive; 
probably  he  had  taken  advantage  of  the  darkness  of 
the  night  to  pass  himself  off  as  one  of  the  guard,  and 
to  mount  the  vehicle  in  that  capacity. 

In  about  half  an  hour  after  the  last  pause,  the  car- 
riage again  stopped  and  the  wooden  slide  of  the  door 
was  shoved  back.  I  leaned  forward  to  see  what  was 
visible  outside.  The  night  was  extremely  dark,  but 
a  faint  and  cheerless  reflection  of  the  light  from  the 
lamp  in  the  hands  of  the  man  upon  the  box,  united 
with  a  low  gurgling  sound  to  betray  the  broad,  deep 
waten  of  the  Danube.  In  a  moment  afler,  a  man 
appeiMd  at  the  door. 

"  Where  ere  we,  Willitnr*  nid  I,  in  ti  Vnnntd 
whieper. 


German  voice,  and  the  light  shone  at  the  taBie  tiae 
on  a  rough  and  whiskered  visage. 

I  got  out,  and  as  the  driver  held  forth  his  lamp  I 
discerned  the  figures  of  several  persona  on  the  cairiigs 
and  around  it  upon  the  ground ;  but  ray  servant  nai 
no  where  to  be  seen.  The  man  who  had  just  aooaied 
me,  seized  me  tightly  by  the  arm,  and  began  to  dnw 
me  toward  the  back  of  the  vehicle.  I  nw  no  poai- 
bility  of  again  communicating  with  my  atlendaBt,ind 
my  heart  died  away  within  me.  At  that  instaalths 
lamp  was  struck  violently  from  the  hand  of  the  diivsr, 
and  extinguished;  and  a  person  hooked  my  other  m 
roughly  into  his,  and  snorted  something  in  GentUL 
In  the  next  moment,  an  English  voice  whispeccd  veiy 
lowly  in  my  ear,  *'  This  castle  belongs  to  Wibtein.'' 

**  What  name  doea  Harford  now  hemrt"  said  I  n* 
pidly. 

"  What  Harford  r  nid  WilliaBi,aiid  I  reraeahanid 
that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  hia  former  histoiy. 

*<The  pennn  who  came  with  Wilateiii,"  said  L 

*«  Which  onef"  said  WUliara,  in  an  umowfooe; 
"  there  were  several." 

"O  God!"  cried  I,  in  agony,  m  I  foil  that  the  pn- 
cioos  moments  were  slipping  by  in  v«iii»  "the  ondiial! 
the  cardinal !" 

*'  Cardinal  Morli,  an  Italian.** 

These  words,  as  well  as  my  laat  qaertkm,  wen  ia- 
cautiously  uttered  in  ao  loud  a  tone  that  thoae  whi 
stood  around,  became  aware  that  I  waa  eooveniiC 
with  some  one,  though  I  knew  that  tliey  oonld  ■•! 
comprehend  what  we  were  saying.  A  man  pefei 
his  way  towards  us,  and  aeiaing  William  bj  tka 
demanded  who  he  was. 

William  replied  in  the  patois  of  the  province, 
he  had  somehow  managed  to  pick  op,  tliat  ho  was  • 
peasant  who  had  come  to  render  aaaistance  in  esi- 
ducting  the  prisoner  to  the  castle.  The  other  inrtmlf 
jerked  him  aside,  and  ordered  one  of  the  guard  to  Ued 
him  away.  Ho  then  took  me  by  the  ahoolder,  aai 
calling  to  the  man  who  held  my  other  arm  to  ptoeeeA, 
pressed  me  rudely  forward. 

The  most  important  thing  wrhich  I  had  to  tell  to  Bf 
servant  was  lefl  unsaid,  and  as  we  were  impidly  wege- 
rating  from  ono  another,  I  felt  that  my  exiateooe  d^ 
pended  upon  my  conveying  one  direction  to  him,  af 
tongue  seemed  to  be  paralysed,  and  in  the  draadfti 
agitation  of  the  moment,  I  thought  that  I  hadfoifSiM 
the  use  of  language.    Flinging  this  horrid  deaperatiai 
from  me.  I  affected  to  struggle  with  my  condocMDfli. 
order  to  delay  them  a  moment  in  the  neighboihoodrf  .^ 
my  servant ;  and  then  turning  to  one  of  tbeflt  I  cM 
in  English  at  the  topof  my  voice  and  in  a  vefytfiV 
tone,  as  if  I  was  railin|(  at  him  for  hQnyi]|gffiA> 
fast,  "  William !  accuse  that  cardinal  to  the  f^ffl^jf^^ 
stantly,  and  throw  him  into  prisofi.  He  hinocHdh 
he  is  an  Englishman.    Get  him  oat  of  iH " 
once,  in  any  manner  whatever— my  Ufiidtppl 
it    Do  you  hear  me  V*  v 

*«  1  do,*'  cried  WiUiam  from  a  dialmot^  * 
may  depend  upon  i^*' 

«'  And  1  hear  you,  too,"  aaid  a  deep  aai  Mi^ 
N  wt^  'Xw^ivpA  Tsft  ^  -^Xaifla.  Vwwai  to  mf  retfi 


it 


Yoa  will  get  oat  here,*'  i^  i1m  nan,  la  «\mxAi\\\m  cnW  vA  'mvtanS^^  ^naaa  ^  MaqtalC 
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needed  no  lamp  to  dhow  me  that  Uarfurd  bickkI  beaide 
me. 

"  Bring  that  man  here,"  said  he,  to  tho  person  who 
was  leading  my  servant  away.  The  injunction  was 
inatanily  obeyed,  and  we  were  both  surroiiudod  by  the 
whole  of  the  armed  guard. 

*'  Lead  them  in/*  said  Harford,  "  and  place  them  in 
adjoining  cells.*' 

The  large  gate  of  the  wall  in  front  of  which  the 
carriage  had  stopped,  creaked  slowly  on  its  hinges,  and 
we  were  led  forward  into  the  prison  yard,  and  the 
gate  swung-to  heavily  behind  as.  Tho  torch  of  the 
porter  gave  light  enough  to  display  the  massive  and 
■ombre  front  of  ^he  castle,  which  was  in  the  most 
ponderous  style  of  the  early  Gothic,  and  which  was 
rendered  doubly  gloomy  by  the  long  and  deep  sha- 
dows which  were  cast  by  its  thick  shaAs  and  mould- 
ings. The  enormous  door,  which  was  on  a  level  with 
the  ground,  stood  open ;  and  the  blackness  beyond 
looked  darker  than  the  night.  At  the  entrance,  the 
guard  withdrew  and  left  us  in  tho  hands  of  fuur  offi- 
cers of  the  prison  who  were  standing  under  the  portal. 
Almost  at  the  edge  of  the  door,  there  was  a  descent 
of  several  steps,  down  which  wo  were  led.  With  ono 
echoed  clang  the  great  door  was  closed,  and  the  IjoIih 
and  bars  were  fastened.  A  cold,  damp  hall  extended 
before  us,  the  termination  of  which  was  nut  diiicloscd 
by  the  light  which  tho  jailer  carried  in  front.  We 
presently  descended  still  lower,  and  turned  into  a  very 
narrow  entry,  which  struck  ofl*to  tho  right.  Another 
daaceni  and  another  turn  led  to  a  wide  and  elevated 
hidl ;  and  after  several  more  windings,  the  jailer  stop^ 
ped  before  a  small  door,  and  laying  his  lamp  upon  the 
floor,  felt  through  the  huge  bunch  of  keys  which  he 
carried  in  his  band,  till  he  selected  one  which  opened 
tlie  cell  before  which  he  was  standing.  To  this  dun- 
gaoo  William  wai  consigned,  whilo  the  adjoining  was 
opening  for  me.  As  I  was  led  into  the  vault,  the 
BOOMOtary  light  enabled  mo  to  see  that  the  cell  was 
of  aolid  stone,  without  a  particle  of  furniture ;  the  door 
th«n  closed,  and  I  was  left  in  solitude  and  dark- 


In  about  half  an  hour  the  door  of  my  cell  wbm 
■gnui  opened,  and  the  pale  and  flashing  countenance 
of  Harford  appeared  under  the  lintel.  lie  leaned 
munal  tho  tide  of  the  door,  and  fixed  his  calm  and 
UMl-brifht  eye  upon  me. 

"  Your  eiecation,"  said  he,  in  a  calm,  hard  tone, 

*  will  lake  place  in  half  an  hour.    That  the  stings  of 

iMfaccmatioo  may,  meanwhile,  be  sharper,  and  the 

V^loregoawings  of  remorse  may  tear  your  heart  more 

'^ihiBiglj>  know  that  prince  Wilstein,  whom  you  strove 

^  min,  has  already,  by  my  eflurts,  made  his  peace 

^Hlh  te  eaiperor ;  that  the  entire  possewions  of  the 

■tt^r  ^fff  nobles  will  be  forfeited,  and  themselves 

^      Mmfiud  that  the  estate  of  your  benefactor,  Ro- 

Vjl^  will  flD  to  prince  Wilstein ;  and  that  I,  for 

4i       -M  kttrignes  which  you  have  been  build- 

-  IW  I  Jvs^ly  rewarded,  and  enriched  by 

.  f  eRempting  to  play  the  villain,  you 

•^  BffI  fMinalf.  rained  the  kind-hearted  iKend 

l|b  wmam  liaipia  motn  baholdan,  and  have  banaflted 

1^  aa»  tat  Aal  hatad  onany  who  now  langha  at  your 


calamity,  and  mocks  when  fear  has  eumo  upon  you. 
You  will  now  die  with  the  plcobant  consciuuHness  uf 
having  been  easily  outwitted  by  your  dircbt  foe,  and 
the  certainty  of  being  unjumlycDrcied  by  the  lieggared 
Rozenburg  as  the  batie^t  ingraic  that  ever  machinated 
schemes  of  seiriHliness."  The  speaker  paused,  and  his 
pale  face  grew  darker  with  demoniac  {)n.s8iun,  and  his 
breath  came  heavier  as  he  folded  his  arms  and  leaned 
forwards  against  the  side  of  the  door,  and  continued, 
"Above  all,  it  is  inexpressibly  gratifying  to  me  that  in 
your  treasonable  schemes  uf  villany,  you  have  been 
guilty  before  God, as  v>('ll  an  before  the  law;  and  that 
when  the  pains  of  mortal  life,  and  the  goadings  of 
mortal  conscience  arc  ended,  ihe  torments  of  eternal 
hell  shall  gather  al)out  your  soul.  You  may  hope  that 
the  priest  who  confesses  you  on  tiie  scaffjld  will  give 
you  consolation  ;  that  priest,''  and  his  voice  became  a 
sharp  and  shrill  scream,  "  will  be  myself;  and  if  there 
be  power  in  words,  the  conholaiion  which  I  shall 
whisper  in  your  ear  as  you  lie  u|M)n  tho  block,  shall 
tear  your  soul  with  the  hoitc.-i  plough&lmres  of  an- 
guibii." 

When  ho  had  finished,  he  rt  tired  from  the  cell  and 
lucked  the  diwr  after  him.  "  Camot  1  yei  inumph  over 
the  maligi.iiy  of  this  man?"  was  the  earnest  quostion 
which  1  put  to  mj'sclf  when  he  had  left  me;  and  tho 
blood  lx>iled  within  my  frame  as  the  hope  of  conquering 
my  exulting  foe  ruse  in  my  mind.  1  recurred  to  tho  . 
schemes  which  I  had  meditated  while  riding  in  the 
carriage,  and  which  seemed  to  be  defeated  by  tiie 
imprisonment  of  my  servant.  As  1  paced  my  cell  in 
high  excitement,  there  flashed  upon  my  mind  a 
mode  in  which  my  delivery  might  perhaps  be  effect- 
ed. It  was  indeed  only  a  chance;  the  circum- 
stance upon  which  I  founded  ray  plan  was  but  a  pro- 
bability which  I  had  reasoned  out  from  a  remark 
which  my  servant  had  made  ;  and  the  result  of  avail- 
ing myself  of  that  circumstance  as  I  intended  to  do, 
was  still  more  problematical.  Still,  though  the  process 
by  which  I  deduced  a  prospect  of  relief,  was  compli- 
cate and  subtle,  every  step  of  it  seemed  to  be  firm, 
and  as  1  ran  over  the  matter  in  my  mind,  my  heart 
beat  high  with  the  confidence  of  triumph;  at  all 
events,  this  was  the  most  promising  course  that  I  could 
follow,  and  I  resolved  to  stake  all  my  hopes  of  safety 
upon  it  It  was  in  loss  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
Harford  had  left  me,  that  my  door  was  again  opened, 
and  an  oflker  summoned  me  to  come  out.  As  I  obeyed 
the  order,  my  heart  beat  with  painful  quickness,  less 
from  fear  than  hope.  I  longed  to  put  to  trial  the 
scheme  which  I  had  formed. 

The  turnkey  led  the  way,  and  we  passed  through 
several  long  galleries  and  ascended  several  flights  of 
steps.  At  length  we  reached  a  large  door  which 
opened  in  the  wall  that  terminated  one  of  these 
corridors.  Through  this  we  passed  into  a  large  vault- 
ed chamber  which  boro  the  air  of  a  place  of  justice. 
At  the  end  of  the  chamber,  on  a  platform,  behind  a 
line  of  desks,  were  sealed  five  persons.  In  the  centre 
of  a  still  higher  platform,  one  man  was  sitting.  All 
were  masked  in  dominos.  They  constituted  a  formal 
court  which  I  had  before  heaidof«\ii\^  'w'^nM^pcar 
lence  all  paiaona  coDAeiinM4  \»  ^«ia^>v|  ^^  ^rkvovk 
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were  brought  be/brc  execution,  sometimes  at  a  mere 
ceremony,  sonictimcft  lo  be  examlncn)  aa  to  their  know- 
ledge of  matters  irittTPf  lir.g  to  the  state.  On  one  aide 
of  the  tribunal  FtorxJ  ihe  engine  for  **  the  question," 
and  on  the  other  a  flaifuim  surmounted  by  a  block. 
By  the  latter  stood  the  headsman,  and  a  man  in  the  garb 
of  a  priest,  whom  I  knew  to  be  Harfonl.  I  felt  the 
cold  eye  of  the  EnpJ.-Khman  upon  rac,  and  was  con- 
scious that  hfi  was  glouiing  on  the  certainty  of  my 
destruction.  In  that  rourt,  iii  fact,  the  triol  might  be 
considered  as  one  ofilic  stef'S  in  the  processor  execu- 
tion; for  tlioiigh  it  wns  in  the  prerogative  of  the  snpe* 
rior  judge  to  remand  ilic  prisoner  (cir  crtlcmn  trial  in  a 
higher  and  public  cuiirr.  nt  any  lime  before  sentence  of 
condemnation  was  rrg<i!nrly  entered  on  the  records  of 
that  tribunot,  that  wns  :i  }K)\ver  almost  never  exerrised, 
and  certainly  not  to  l)e  lioked  for  in  the  present  case- 
in front  of  the  judges  sat  a  secretary,  with  a  large 
volume  lying  often  before  him.  I  was  led  forward 
and  stationed  in  advoncc  uf  his  table.  lie  read  over 
the  articles  of  accusasion,  in  uhich  I  was  charged  with 
inciting  rebellion  againntthe  em^ioror.and  committing 
various  overt  acts  of  treaf>on.  He  then  turned  to  the 
judges,  who  all  sat  back  in  their  chain  like  images 
of  stone,  and  demanded  if  they  had  any  questions  to 
the  prisoner.  The  superior  judge  leaneil  forward 
and  wrote  a  few  words,  which  were  handed  down 
to  the  secretary,  and  then  resumed  his  statuesque 
position. 

The  secretary  glanced  his  eye  over  the  paper,  and 
turning  towards  rac,  said,  "  You  are  required  to  declare 
with  whom  the  idea  of  this  rebellion  originated." 

"  It  was  ihc  Ruggfrtti  .11,"  »n'u\  I,  in  a  firm  tone  of 
voice,  nr.d,  ns  I  Siiokc,  I  rivcfi-d  my  cyen  upon  the 
superior  ju(!<;o,  '•  it  vvi^  ihc  snggcaiion  of  an  English- 
man, who  bus  I)pen  lui.-g  Known  to  me  ar  one  of  the 
most  nbcndoncJ  <if  men  ;  an  a'l  venturer  and  nn  impos- 
tor, who  has  prrj fired  iiini'eli' and  profaned  the  holy 
church  by  fiilselyassnmin:;  the  title  of  cardinal  Morli. 
lie  commnniratcd  the  plan  to  prince  Wilstein,  by 
whom  it  was  /mmotcd." 

There  was  an  involuntary  start  made  by  every 
member  of  the  aRscmbly,  except  the  superior  judge. 
From  the  moment  that  I  began  to  speak,  I  observed 
him  •'e'en  with  the  very  cuit::nent  of  my  soul,'*  but 
not  the  slightest  agitaw'-ii  was  visible  in  his  figure; 
ho  sat  aa  motionless  as  if  he  had  been  hewn  out  of 
gmnite.  The  persons  on  Jhe  lower  platform  began  to 
whisper  to  one  another,  and  I  heard  tho  word  **  ques- 
tion" pronounced  by  several :  they  then  looked  np 
towards  the  ]irosident  to  nee  what  course  he  would 
pursue.     He  still  nat  unmoved. 

*'  Have  the  honornble  judges  any  other  interroga- 
tories to  proposer*  sai:!  the  secretary  afler  a  few  mo- 
ments.    A  profound  p**.uso  ensued. 

"  Has  the  prisoner  any  thing  farthci  to  declare  7" 

'*  Nothing,'*  said  1.  and  a  longer  pause  followed.  I 
fixed  my  eye  upon  the  president  of  the  court  with  in- 
tipnasible  anxiety,  for  I  felt  that  on  the  issue  of  the 
iMXt  Binute  my  life  depended.  As  the  winged  in- 
sUiits  flew  by.  and  he  still  sat  without  the  demonstra- 
Ito  which  I  expected,  my  hope  failed  within  roe,  and 
/  g9¥B  myaelf  up  Ibr  loit 


The  silence  was  presenily  broken  by  the  vdce  of 
the  secretary. 

**  HoM  the  priitoner  any  thing  tu  object  to  the  sni- 
fence  of  death?"' 

My  glance  wandered  away  from  the  officer  oa 
whom  it  hnd  been  fastened  so  keenly,  in  the  ftint 
heart-sickness  of  hope,  wearied  down  to  dnpair.  TIm 
last  expectniion  of  cdcape  seemed  destroyed;  nim 
I  to>k  home  tu  m}*s€lf  for  the  first  time  the  rondsoi- 
nexR  that  death  was  inevitable,  and  awfully  Mv.t 
feeling  of  unutterable  agony  crept  through  myftuM. 

**  Sentence  of  death  is  act  ordinglypronoancedapoi 
the  prisoner,"  saic^  iho  secretary ;  and  he  took  opbii 
pen  to  give  the  decree  tht;  irreversible  forcvoflaw 
by  enroll inp*  it  in  the  records  of  the  coiincil. 

The  president  judge  arose.  *'  I  remand  the  prisoner 
for  public  trial :  let  him  be  conducted  to  his  cell** 

"Upon  tho  rye!  upon  the  very  eye!"  was  mj  iOr 
ward  exclnma:ion  of  joy  end  exiilfatioo.  *'  At  last  th» 
galled  jade  hns  winrcd." 

The  secretary  looki  1  ro;...  i  with  autonishRent, anl 
the  membcra  of  t)ie  iiifcriur  tribunal  whispered  aU' 
iously  together  for  a  few  momeats.  One  of  tben  Ihca 
arose  and  addressed  himself  to  the  saperior. 

"  Has  the  president  considered  how  trivial  ind  ID' 
worthy  of  consideration  are  the  words  which  hnv 
fallen  from  the  prisoner  ?  and  how  p^remplory  ii  thi 
onler  uf  the  emperor  that  instant  execution  shoidd  be 
done  on  him  T'  ' 

"  Is  the  power  which  I  have  exerted  denied  T  aai 
the  other,  in  an  angry  tone ;  "  let  the  prisooer  be  led 
out  at  once;"  and  he  waved  imperiously  with  hii 
hand,  and  cumc  down  from  the  tribunal. 

The  oX  LT  i\ho  hnd  brought  mc  into  the  cotiDril 
took  me  in;n:cdiatcly  from  the  room.  I  entered  mf 
dungeon  uiili  furdifllrcni  feelings  from  those  wiA 
which  I  ha  i  iirst  gone  into  it.  "  Knowledge,"  said  I 
to  myself,  in  ilic  excitement  (-f  delight.  ** is  indeed 
power;  nrir?  intellect  is  power.  Thutt  far  my  guca* 
ings  havo  been  true ;  and  my  reasoning  on  the  wink- 
ings of  the  subtlest  mind  in  Germany  have  been  eor 
rect.  If  the  re>i  of  my  calculation  in  as  right,  1  skill 
soon  be  breathing  tho  free  up|>er  air." 

I  was  sitting  down  in  the  comer  of  the  room  nsfr 
taling  upon  the  events  which  had  occurred,  wkfB  I 
suddenly  heard  the  ncise  as  of  a  door  swingiiif  Offli 
into  my  cell,  on  the  tide  opposite  to  the  regular  eBlRBCa- 
Immediately  after,  there  was  audible  the  fooMsp  ef  i 
man  stepping  down  upon  tho  floor  of  the  cell,  tad 
closing  the  door  behind  him.  In  tho  next  BonsBl, 
the  screen  of  a  dark  lantern  wa^  shoved  back,  and  I 
beheld  the  marked  figure  of  one  of  the  judges  of  Al 
council  which  I  had  recently  left. 

"The  honor  and  purity  of  the  holy  church,** ■i' 
the  stranger,  in  a  voic*e  palpably  feigned,  **  ii  M  M 
to  the  council  of  justice,  that  that  assembljr  ktf  ll^ 
adjourned  in  order  to  inquire  the  troth  of  dke  cfel^ 
which  }'0u  have  made  against  cardinal  Blorii  ' M 
therefore  come,  by  the  direction  of  that 
learn  if  you  know  any  thing  in  his  chaiacMr 
discredit  on  his  profession.*' 

**  Lying  knave  I"  cried  I,  **  you  hare  com  la  I* 
\  VKtk  wcooraaofiL,  v^  VsK^iiBa  if  I  knew  aiif  IhiiV  "^ 
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ipeached  his  veracity  n  much  as  to  invalidate  the 
itimooy  from  him  by  which  yoo  were  delivered 
»m  the  vengeance  of  the  emperor.  Prinre  Wilslein," 
:«ntinuiid»  laying  my  hand  on  his  shoulder,  "  let  ua 
ve  no  more  of  this  mummery;  throw  oflfihii  foolibh 
iguiee  both  of  body  and  mind,  and  let  ua  couverae 
le  men  of  the  world,  of  whom  each  is  anxioua  to 
identand  the  other,  and  to  benefit  himeelf." 
In  order  that  the  reader  may  undentand  the  \Aau 
'  which  I  had  undertaken  to  deliver  myself  before 
a  GOttoeil  of  junice^  which  exfilanation  the  rapidity 
the  previoaa  narrative  prevented  my  giving  at  ihfe 
Be,  I  will  briefly  slate  the  circumsiancee  on  which 
relied,  and  the  mode  in  which  I  proiwaed  to  employ 
em. 

My  eervant,  William,  liad  sratcd  to  roe  that  this 
■on  beloBgod  to  prince  Wilnteiii.  I  knew  ihftt 
ere  were  several  such  Basliles  throughout  iho  Gcr- 
an  kiagdoms.  belonging  mediately  to  the  emporor. 
kl  directly  governed  by  the  potentaioa  in  ^^hosodoroi- 
(HM  they  happened  to  be.  I  had  farther  learned  that 
wae  an  invariable  ciutom  for  each  prince  to  preside 
tho  secret  capital  trials  which  took  place  in  the  cas- 
)  which  sinod  within  his  domain.  When,  therefore, 
aribrd  had  mentioned  that  prince  Wilstein  had  been 
lly  restored  to  the  favor  of  tho  emperor,  it  became 
raoNt  a  matter  of  certainty  that  he  vi-ookl  be  present 
my  own  examination.  Recurring  to  the  course  of 
mduct  which  had  suggested  itself  to  mo  while  I  was 
iven  towards  the  prison.  I  saw  that  my  greatebt 
fety  consisted  in  making  priuco  Wil<:cin  dependent 
M>n  rae  for  some  service  or  benefit  connected  wiili 

•  own  reputation  with  the emjoror.  Td  rhargo  the 
ioce  himself  with  having  set  on  r'»>t  ihf<e  rcuellioiiB 
hemes  would  still  leave  him  cnpn!;lo  of  being  rlcar- 
1  by  the  testimony  of  Ilarfurd.  But  if  I  rould  destroy 

•  character  of  tlio  latter,  and  at  the  raine  time  bic- 
iab  the  prince  hy  an  unfavorable  suggestion,  I  fchonld 
I  thiowing  down  the  only  support  of  Iii-9  repniaiion, 
id»  ml  the  same  lisae,  be  incrcQ*ing  the  necessity  for 
leh  aid.    The  declaration  which  I  a  norwards  made 

Om  ooauicil  presented  itself  as  o  convenient  charge 
rthaae  parposes;  and  it  remained  to  iniuire  what 
NMdd  pmbably  be  the  reasoning  and  the  nciiun  of 
fiiiietn  in  thia  intereatiug  prcdicamenL    The  evi< 

I 

■M«  of  peiaoiiB  executed  was  al  ways  ver>'  accorately 
iported  to  the  tmperor;  and  it  would  at  unre  oeciir 
tthwpcinee  that  the  averroenis  made  by  me  vtere 
Maaenla  which  his  master  ctnild  verily  with  very 
Hla  irottUe.  In  fad,  they  respected  maiieis  so  easily 
iveatigated— the  country  and  actual  riamo  uf  a  con- 
acnoiia  perMm — that  if  they  were  true,  tho  mere 
iggflaliflo  of  them  woald  infallibly  lead  to  detection. 
he  prinee^  as  a  sagacious  man,  would  desire  to  have 
mm  Ailber  evidence  in  his  favor,  in  case  the  expo- 
ll#af  audinal  Morli  deprived  him  of  tho  good  name 
ViA  bie  tHiiaieny  bad  given  him ;  and  this  waa 
lif  Jb  ba  obtained  from  me.  The  best  course  then 
MHtahAftli  panne,  wonld  be  la  adjoiim  the  oonncil 
ii'liwlBjf  the  tioM  whieh  intenraned  before  the 
liialt.bi  eodaavoriBg  to  praeare  from  me  bobm 
B^iaaitao  ofbie  tnnaeeBea.  80  iar  I  had 
jMlf  as  hii  BMBarof  jwoeaadingf  md 


when  a  permn  in  di^guiso  entered  my  cell,  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  concluding  that  my  visitor  vios  prince 
Wilstein. 

When  I  had  finished  speaking,  os  I  have  narrated 
above,  the  stranger  paused  thoughtfully  fur  a  moment, 
and  then  threw  off  his  duiuino.  His  countenance  was 
i^rave  and  dignified,  and  gave  no  evidence  of  either 
disonler  or  shame. 

"  Yon  say  true,  perhaps,"  ho  remarked  presently, 
almost  to  himself,  **  but  you  say  it  roughly.  It  seems 
to  be  the  manner  of  youir  nation." 

"An  unpolished  manner,"  said  I,  "  is  the  natural 
index  of  an  unstudied  purpose ;  and  your  highness  will 
pcrhnp:i  pardon  the  roughnem  of  the  one  for  the  ho- 
nesty of  the  o:her." 

"  IMay,  nay,"  taid  the  sogacious  p<ilitician,  glancing 
hiA  hlinrp  rye  round  upon  me ;  **  a  rough  Imrk  may 
well  hi(?e  a  rotten  trunk ;  and  a  boar*Hkin  cont  niay 
cover  a  cruriier.  A  rude  mnnner  w oftener  the  cloak 
of  crnR  than  tho  companion  of  hinrerily." 

"  Prinro,"  said  1,  "  I  am  fully  arquaintrd  with  the 
pur|y>»e  uhich  has  brought  you  here,  and  a  lengthened 
discuFsion  may  perhaps  ensue  between  us.  Will  not 
this  extensive  castle  aflbrd  a  more  comfortable  apart- 
ment than  this  for  the  deliberations  of  its  master?" 

The  prince  took  from  his  pockcta  golden  key,  which 
from  its  innnmerable  wards  appeared  to  be  the  mas. 
lerkey  of  the  castle,  and  opening  the  outer  door  of  the 
cell,  desired  me  to  follow  him.  After  walking  a  little 
distance  along  the  passage,  he  unlocked  another  door 
which  disclosed  a  narrow  flight  of  hteps.  By  iheee 
steps,  which  seemed  to  be  interminably  long,  wo 
refii'hetl  a  large  ar.d  Kpncions  hall,  the  gl.'^zcd  nnd  un- 
cuardi'd  uimlof^s  nf  whith  iniiicnied  iliat  wc  had 
e*rn|K'd  alihe  fro.Ti  below  the  enrih  nnd  from  the  de- 
portment of  pri^)nd.  I  then  romprrhended  the  con- 
slrunionof  thiit  vast  and  ingenious  casUe.  The  >^hole 
of  that  part  of  the  building  whieh  wns  ab>ive  tho 
ground,  constituted  a  regular  feudal  rnstio,  \\e  eu- 
irunco  to  which  was  the  front  opposite  to  that  which 
looked  towards  the  river,  v\htrh  led  to  the  dungeons 
below  the  surface  of  tho  earth.  This  structure,  which 
i»  former  ages,  had  doubtless  been  a  fearfully  conve- 
nient residence  to  a  long  race  of  warrior  chiefs,  was 
never  at  present  regularly  or  wholly  occupied  by 
prince  Wilstein. 

FnHU  the  hall  we  passed  into  an  apartment  wall 
lighte<i  and  famished,  and  having  the  particularly 
acceptable  circumstance  of  a  hlnzing  fire  in  the  end 
of  it. 

Tlte  prince  seated  himself  at  a  table  near  the  fire, 
and  I  placed  myself  on  a  chair  opposite  to  him. 

"  You  remember,"  said  he,  with  an  artless  air,  "  tho 
paper  vihich  I  leA  in  your  hands  bifore  consenting  to 
meet  the  nobles,  and  which  contained  a  statement  of 
the  motives  which  induced  me  to  len<l  my  connte- 
nance  to  the  scheme ;  it  is  now  the  time  for  the  produc- 
tkm  of  that  document.  Do  yon  happen  to  have  it  about 
your  person  ?" 

**  Hs,  be,  ha !"  cried  I,  in  a  tone  of  easy  insolenee, 
and  filing  my  eyes  upon  him  with  an  air  of  banter. 
«'  Z>ofs  youf  highfMsa  ^Mm^  V\aX  \  >mx«  V«\^  ^^^ 
paper!  whal iitt«nai bnQt  V^nrf^^^ ^^wawr*^ ^^a* *^'^ 
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dence  of  your  innocence  ?  I  know  not  what  I  have 
done  that  you  should  imfute  to  me  a  behavior  so  in- 
eflably  simple.  Prince !"  said  I,  in  a  severer  tone.  '*  1 
have  been  bred  in  the  same  school  that  you  have,  but 
I  have  learned  my  lesson  more  thoroughly.  Know, 
that  from  the  first  moment  that  we  met,  until  now, 
you  have  been  the  bubble  of  your  own  craft  and  the 
dupe  of  my  convenience." 

Not  to  excite  passion  unnecesrarily  is  a  maxim  of 
general  prudence,  which  those  who  have  had  most 
experience  of  the  world  will  the  most  cordially  assent 
to ;  for  there  is  no  passion  so  intense,  so  dark,  and  so 
dangerous  to  deal  with  as  resentment.  In  the  present 
case,  however,  I  knew  that  Wilsteiir  wair 

One  to  whose  smooth-rubbed  soul  could  cling 
Nor  ibrm  nor  feeling,  great  nor  small ; 

that  he  was  a  man  of  that  eel  like  limbemess  of  spirit, 
that  the  idea  of  being  irritated  would  never  enter  his 
mind,  provided,  ihorefore,  I  could  bully  him  and  make 
him  afriiid  of  iiu-,  1  cured  not  how  blinging  my  lan- 
guage might  he. 

*•  In  iho  c(»iiriiry  in  which  I  was  born,"  .said  1, 
drawing  n>y  chair  closely  up  to  him,  "  porbons  are  in 
the  habit  of  s{>caking  to  one  another  very  plainly. 
With  your  permission,  we  will  do  so  on  this  occasion. 
It  is  maiiifeut,  then,  that  you  are  wholly  in  my  power, 
and  that  I  nm  wholly  in  yours ;"  to  the  last  proposition 
the  prince  nodded  assent ;  *'  I  have  already  said  enough 
to  de8tn)y  the  character  of  this  cardinal  Morli,  for 
what  I  have  said  is  true ;  and  there  are  ihoee,  prince, 
beyond  these  walls,  who  will  at  once  follow  up  the 
investigation  of  the  matter  before  the  emperor  to  con- 
viction. The  antagonist  power  which  each  of  us  pos 
sesaes  over  the  other  may  be  exerted  to  the  destruction 
of  both,  or  the  benefit  of  both ;  there  is  no  other  alter- 
native, for  any  injury  done  to  me,  will,  ipso  facto,  ruin 
you.  The  most  reasonable  method,  then,  to  cancel 
the  dependence  which  each  has  upon  the  other,  is  for 
you  to  liberate  me  and  my  servant,  and  for  me  to  give 
yoQ  a  memorandum  similar  to  the  one  which  you  ori- 
ginally deposited  with  me.  You  may  draw  up  that 
memorandum  in  whatever  form  you  please." 

The  prince  sat  a  few  moments  in  thought,  and  then 
drew  a  sheet  of  paper  towards  him  in  silence,  aixl 
began  to  write.  Seeing  the  necessity  of  obtaining  all 
the  advantage  which  I  was  to  get,  before  signing  the 
prince's  certificate,  I  said,  *'  Perhapa  you  will  allow 
mtf  to  direct  that  my  seivant  be  liberated  at  onco.  and 
horaet  provided  for  us  by  one  of  your  attendants.*' 

*'  I  will  give  the  order,  myself,"  taid  the  treacherous 
hypocrite  with  a  moat  aflable  smile. 

**  Do  not  take  that  trouble,  for  the  world,"  cried  I, 
and  I  sprang  forward  and  struck  the  gong  with  the 
quickness  of  light.  A  servant  instantly  appeared  from 
one  of  the  inner  rooiaa.  "  Hia  highness  desires,"  said 
I  to  him, "  that  the  person  who  last  night  came  into 
this  castle  with  me,  may  b«  oonducted  to  this  room, 
and  that  two  saddled  horses  be  stationed  immediately 
at  the  gate  of  the  building." 

Tb9  nuM  relired,  and  I  Mt  down  to  writ«  a  couple 


In  one  of  these  he  was  made  to  declare  my  perfect  in- 
nocence from  every  treasonable  design,  and  his  asMired 
knowledge  that  I  was  the  tool  of  others,  and  was  ig- 
norant of  the  purpose  for  which  the  nobles  met  TIm 
oih^r  paper  was  merely  an  order  to  the  jailor  to  libe- 
rate my  servant  and  myself  instantly  upon  the  jprnm- 
tation  of  that  writing.  This  I  thought  it  importsU  Is 
have,  lest  having  obtained  hia  own  benefit  and  pih 
pose,  the  prince  might  attempt  to  prsvent  my  leafing 
the  caatle.  I  bunded  the  twa  articles  to  him,  sod  hs 
gave  the  paper  which  he  had  written.  ItaMomirf 
to  no  more  than  the  document  which  he  bad  al  iat 
given  to  mo,  and  contained  nothing  which  I  did  aot 
believe  to  be  true.  I  signed  it  at  onoe  and  extnM 
it  towards  the  prince,  but  held  it  in  my  grasp  natObf 
glancing  my  eye  keenly  at  the  signatures  on  the  p^s 
which  he  stretched  ffirth  in  exchange,  I  had  saliM 
myself  that  they  were  correct ;  I  then  laid  my  hsai 
upon  my  own  papers,  and  at  the  aanae  tinw 
quished  my  hoM  nirm  his.  Such  were  the 
courtcBim  which  pn>'fc<.d  between  an  English  gaMle* 
man  and  a  German  prince.  Vice  i^  always  Tolgu; 
there  is  tio  heraldry  of  folschood  or  deceit. 

My  servant  in  a  lew  moments  appeared,  and  I  nm 
to  take  leave  of  prince  VVilstein.  Well  knowiof  iki 
bottomless  treachery  ond  heartless  cruelty  of  tbehoaiy 
diplomatist,  I  fell  afraid  that  the  moment  that  weM 
leA  his  presence  he  would  order  his  attendants  lossim 
us  before  we  could  mount  our  horses.  I  iherelbie 
asked  him  some  question  respecting  the  directioB  of 
the  roads,  and  when  he  found  some  difiiculty  inei- 
plaining  their  course  to  me,  I  begged  him  to  show  ■• 
from  the  steps  what  he  meant,  and  taking  hia  ana  in 
mine,  drew  him  with  an  amicable  force,  into  the  bsH, 
and  onward  to  the  very  gate,  talking  Tehemeaily 
my«elf  all  the  way  to  prevent  his  uttering  any  ofa^ 
lion  to  the  compulsion  which  I  put  upon  him.  As  I 
laid  my  hand  upon  the  bridle  of  one  ef  the  bones  and 
directed  the  attendant  to  let  go,  I  turned  to  prisoi 
Wilstein,  and  made  my  compliments  to  him  with  m 
air  of  unusual  sincerity  and  feeling.  I  thanked  hki 
cordially  fur  his  kindness,  and  assured  him  ikit  I 
should  always  think  myself  hound  to  do  him  all  *• 
services  which  came  within  my  power;  this  I HL 
partly  willing  to  gain  his  IKendship  ao  far  as  thai 
sacrifice  Of  words  could  do  it,  and  partly  to 
his  attention  while  I  sprang  into  the  saddle. 

We  rode  leisurely  till  we  were  out  of  sigiitof  ibi 
castle,  and  then  striking  into  the  great  road  to  Vkoi^ 
we  spurred  our  horses  and  galloped  rapidly  firmii 


The  cold,  pale  gray  of  the  first  dawnug 

beginning  to  mark  the  east  befi»ra,I  sluUpri* 

urgent  pace  at  which  we  had  been  riding*    Wa  V 

left  the  cMtle  several  milaa  hahiad,  and  mam  bri4 

ofttMtmenia  which  I  intended  the  ipnw»i{ho«i\A«i^Ywi«A^a»^te  wf^Ktm^^ 
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The  eaase  must  sanctifythe  coune.    Thitmgk  ai*^ 
vapon  the  clear  arrow  flntt  its  target.-  SckUkr, 
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ight  ponder  more  calmly  on  the  aiurse  which  I  was 

undertake. 

About  ten  hours  had  elapsed  since  the  light  which 
as  DOW  rising  over  the  hills  had  left  (he  earth  ;  in 
at  time,  what  mighty  events  had  happened !  A 
ilure  and  a  triumph!  but  was  it  indeed  a  triumph? 
y  person  was  safe — but,  was  my  honor?  Of  all  that 
liad  endured,  the  reflection  of  the  injury  which  I  had 
len  the  means  of  inflicting  on  the  generous  and  un- 
specting  Rozenburg,  had  been  the  most  bitter ;  and 
ilful  in  the  secrets  of  mental  torture  had  been  that 
ol  inquisitor  who  had  selected  that  consideration  to 
Bt  my  spirit  with  his  cruel  taunts.  The  eflbrts  which 
bad  made  to  free  myself  from  the  dungeons  of  Wil- 
»in,  had  been  hurried  on  mure  by  a  determinrtiion 

disappoint  the  revenge  of  Harford  than  by  a  love 
'life.  That  victory  being  gained,  I  felt  that  I  would 
t  infinitely  dishonored  and  bniEe  if  1  did  not  sacrifice 
rery  thing  to  rescue  my  noble  friend.  By  what  me- 
od  to  accomplish  that  I  knew  not,  but  1  felt  resolute 
forget  all  personal  interests  and  abandon  every  thing 

the  hope  of  delivering  him.  I  at  once  set  my  inge- 
lity  to  work  to  contrive  some  plan  of  accomplishing 
is  end.  The  fatigue  of  mind  which  the  severely- 
sking  labors  of  the  preceding  night  had  caused, 
Ddered  me  almost  incapable  of  framing  a  single 
ought,-  and  the  exquiute  relief  which  a  total  cessa- 
Ml  from  mental  ezertioo,  convinced  me  that  to  the 
rd  of  thought  as  well  as  to  the  slave  of  passion  there 

no  wish  more  natural  than  the  giaour's,  '*  I  aak  no 
tradiso  bat  rest.*'  I  knew,  however,  that  there  was 
It  one  more  plan  to  be  conceived  and  executed,  and 
hatever  pain  it  might  cost  me,  I  determined  not  to 
I  wanting  to  that.  I  strung  up  my  resolution  to  the 
ghest  pitch,  and  summoned  the  whole  force  of  my 
ilellect. 

Tha  only  witness  which  stood  forth  to  criminate 
le  dake  of  Rosenburg  or  any  other  of  the  confede- 
lie  Doblee,  was  the  treaty  of  alliance  which  bad  just 
•en  executed  when  the  soldiers  of  Uie  emperor  en- 
nred  the  halL  If  that  could  be  destroyed,  all  parties 
loakl  be  clear.  Doubtless  it  was  now  in  the  posses- 
ion of  the  emperor ;  and  I  had  learned  in  the  course 
i  eonversation  with  Rosenburg  that  all  documents 
i  that  deacription  were  deposited  in  an  office  for 
pttWedocttinents  in  the  imperial  palace.  The  scheme 
wkieh  suggested  itself  to  roe  was  a  desperate  one ;  no 
Mktr  than  to  discover  that  office,  and  possess  myself 
•f  the  important  parchment.  Such  a  conception  at 
^  first  view  presented  innumerable  difficulties,  and 
IB  a  calmer  mood  I  should  not  have  given  such  an 
^  a  momentary  consideration.  But  my  mind  was 
It  this  time  highly  excited,  and  daring  and  tlanger 
*9n  fiuailiar  to  my  thoughts;  it  seemed  to  me  that 
■^  who  poneised  the  eye  of  an  eagle  and  the  nerves 
r  •  ann  of -ateel,  mighi,  by  throwing  himself  boldly 
^  nnlntely  into  the  undertaking,  succeed  in  his 
■tpne;  end  that  po«ibility  was  enough  for  me. 

We  iianhed  Vienna  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  took 
*4giqfi  ai  oob  of  the  hotela.  It  seemed  to  me  as  I 
^^ght  of  Um  enterprise  which  was  before  me,  that 
^  dl  pMiOiUiif  I  ihoald  perish  in  the  labor.  I 
^Vofim  diMMMd  Mf  MrraDt  nd  gave  him  money 


for  his  journey  to  England.  I  then  sat  down  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Rozcnburg.  explaining 
to  him  the  history  of  the  letter  to  Wilntein,  which 
Harford  had  shown  to  him,  and  stating  the  etlort  for 
his  safely  which  I  was  preparing  to  make.  Having 
finished  this,  and  arranged  all  ray  other  aflkirs  with 
reference  to  my  probable  loss  of  lite,  I  left  the  hotel 
and  set  out  in  the  direction  of  the  palace. 

Falling  into  conversation  with  a  retainer  at  the  gate 
of  the  imperial  mansion,  I  learned  in  which  chamber 
the  public  {lapers  and  writings  were  kepi,  li  was  in 
a  remote  wing  of  tho  building,  and  an  officer  always 
slept  in  the  room.  There  happened  to  bo  a  drawing- 
room  at  the  palace  that  evening,  and  w  various  parties 
arrived  and  went  away,  I  sow  that  nothing  would  be 
easier  then  fur  me  to  enter  and  conceal  myt^elf  in  some 
l«rt  of  the  hull,  till  tho  inmates  of  tho  building  had 
retired  to  bed.  I  paused  for  a  moment  to  (londcr  on 
the  expediency  of  undertaking  the  scheme ;  but  I  had 
firmly  resolved  that  nothing  should  make  me  shrink 
from  any  thing  that  held  out  a  probability  of  success ; 
and,  nerving  myself  with  the  hardihood  of  desperation, 
I  waited  ibr  a  convenient  moment,  and  glided  into  the 
hall,  and  hid  myself  behind  the  folds  of  a  long  and 
sweeping  curtain.  In  this  position  1  remained  for 
several  hours,  feeling  no  touch  of  fear,  but  a  sense 
of  deep  humiliation  at  the  unworthy  and  degrading 
position  which  I  had  assumed.  At  length  the  com- 
pany dispersed,  the  great  door  was  cltMcd,  and  the 
menials  left  the  hall.  I  retained  my  plawre  until  I 
presumed  that  all  the  occupants  of  the  |iaIaco  were 
asleep.  I  then  came  from  behind  my  shivld,  aud  walk- 
ed noiselessly  in  the  direction  of  the  chamber  which 
I  sought  for.  I  passed  through  several  desert ud  rooms 
until  I  came  to  one,  through  the  keyhole  of  which  a 
light  was  visible.  Placing  my^r  close  to  the  door, 
I  distinguished  the  sound  of  persons  engaged  in  play- 
ing dominos.  1  drew  back  and  wailed  till  the  noise 
had  ceosed,  and  the  light  was  no  longer  to  bo  seen :  I 
then  concluded  that  the  gamesters  had  withdrawn 
au'l  placing  my  hand  upon  the  door,  it  yielded  and 
swung  partially  open. 

"  Wlio  is  there  ?''  cried  a  veice  within. 

I  remained  motionless. 

*'  Damn  the  wind  I"  said  the  man ;  "  it  keepe  blow- 
ing the  doora  open  every  minute."  And  ho  ruse  and 
slammed  it  to,  and  then  left  the  [apartment  through 
another  door. 

As  I  feared  that  T  might  find  others  likewise  awake 
if  I  continued  my  course  immediately,  I  stood  where 
I  was  for  the  space  of  nearly  an  hour,  and  then  re- 
sumed my  progress.  I  passed  through  two  or  three 
large  and  splendid  apartments  which  seemed  just  de- 
serted by  the  courtly  revellers.  Tiio^flickering  coals 
upon  the  hearth  sent  uncertain  glimpjfos  of  brightness 
through  the  room,  sometimes^  scarcely  visible,  and 
sometimes  biasing  up  with  a  brilliance  that  startled  me 
with  the  idea  that  a  candle  was  in  the  room;  by 
the  aid  of  this  I  made  my  way  cautiously  through  the 

scene. 

I  came  presently  upon  a  staircase  which  appeared 
to  lead  into  what  I  supposed  was  the  \vcui\V)  ^^  ^^m 
aptrUneni  which  \  wi»  in  MM^ItL  ^   \  *aR«n\«^>fc^ 
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and  paned  alung  an  eritry  io  whicb  it  tenniuuleil.  I 
was  now  among  the  sleeping- moou,  and  infiniio  cau- 
tion wai  necctisary  to  prevent  any  noise  being  made. 
The  slightest  uight  rouco  some  of  the  occupants  of  the 
chambers  odjoining.  As  I  went  along  slowly  and 
with  the  lightest  tread  that  was  possible,  the  Atnt 
saenicd  to  creak  ond  snap  under  my  step  as  I  bad 
never  before  heard  it  du  uiMJcr  the  heaviist  ftxir.  1 
fell  ainiubt  ccriain  tliai  ihe  roar  would  awake  bomc 
one,  for  io  my  excited  seLsen,  the  boards  seemed  lo 
crack  with  the  loutiiiess  of  thumlcr.  At  length  I  accom- 
plished the  p&stuge  of  more  than  hull  the*  entry,  and 
had  arrived  at  what  I  suppMcu  mutit  t>c  the  jiosiiiuo 
oi  the  sought-for  chumbcr.  The  parage  thMiigli  which 
1  hnd  lu<ii  voyaging  wa:i  quite  di:rk,  oi.'i  it  fur  the 
first  liiitc  ilatilifcd  upon  my  luiiid  (h.it  I  hnd  no  means 
of  rccogi.ising  the  ai>arlmcnt  df  which  I  wu^  in  seiirch 
I  made  my  way  beck  as  qoicily  h»  I  cou!  i,  l!(.•^cend^d 
into  ihe  diaing-n>om  aiui  secured  a  candie,  which  I 
lighted  by  the  great  lamp  in  the  hall,  and  returned 
over  the  perilous  road  which  1  had  In^forc  tntd  in  vain. 
To  my  great  delight,  I  read  lay  the  light  of  the  candle 
the  wii>hed  for  title  on  one  of  the  panels  of  an  a^ji* 
cent  mum.  1  eitinguithed  the  candle,  and  gently 
turned  the  knob  of  the  door ;  it  was  kicked ;  of  ctHine 
there  was  some  one  within.  In  painful  perplexity  I 
paced  the  floor  several  times,  unconscious  of  what  I 
did.  I  leaned  upon  the  side  of  the  window  and  looked 
out  in  uncAsy  hopelcfisncss  of  heart.  As  my  eye  fell 
upon  the  distant  bky,  I  thought  that  I  saw  the  fatal 
streaks  oi  the  onward  and  resistless  day.  Uulfmad 
with  dikimclion  of  doubt  and  anxiety,  I  stepped  forward 
and  kniH  ked  at  the  door  of  the  clumber,  dciermincd 
to  try  the  Inst  de^pcrute  suggestion  which  my  ingenuity 
c(Mild  supply.  After  repealed  knockingn,  I  was  an- 
swered fniin  wiihln. 

"  His  imperial  migesty,"  said  I.  in  a  mechnniral 
tone,  "  has  summoned  a  council  of  state,  on  important 
buttifKws,  and  desires  at  once  to  see  the  oflieer  of  the 
rulhi." 

I  then  retired  sumo  distance  up  the  entry,  and  con- 
cealed myself  behind  a  large  pillar.  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes a  pen-on  came  out  of  the  room,  and  went  in  the 
dirci-iion  from  which  I  had  come.  As  soon  as  ho 
was  out  of  hearing.  I  came  from  my  concealment  and 
rushed  into  the  chamber.  I  was  just  daMiing  ot  a 
pile  of  {tapers  on  a  fihcir  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
when  I  discovered  u  |•c■r^o^  lying  u\Am  u  sofa  on  the 
other  side  of  the  apartment.  I  could  have  cried  with 
¥Oxatk>n  at  this  new  mishap.  I  stuiH]  a  moment  to 
see  if  he  moved,  but  finding  him  asleep,  I  crept  to- 
wards the  place  where  the  document  which  I  was  in 
search  of  was  most  likely  to  l>e  (miml.  I  was  certain 
of  recognising  it  by  n  iri-colored  riband  which  I  had 
laced  through  the  top  of  it.  To  my  unutterable  joy,  I 
beheld  the  precious  instrument  on  the  ycry  summit  of 
a  pile  which  lay  upon  a  large  table.  I  seized  it,  and 
having  auured  m)self  that  there  existed  no  mistake 
as  to  the  identity  of  tha  papers,  in  a  moment  it  woa 
roaring  in  the  great  stove  which  wanned  the  apait- 
Ment.  I  wailed  till  I  behold  the  laat  ralic  of  it  tum- 
&d  to  cindofB,  and  than  prepared  to  kave  Ihe  room 
Bad  lh§  pakre  aa  I  hwl  ooma  Vn.    ka  \  via  m  lObA 


middle  of  the  flour,  in  my  way  to  the  entry,  I  glaneed 
my  eye  towards  the  sofa.  The  man  was  sitting  up  oo 
it,  staring  directly  at  me :  he  had  been  awakened  by 
the  noise  of  clusing  the  dour  of  the  atove.  At  iki 
some  moment  I  heard  tha  footrtepa  ofthooffieer  cam- 
ing  along  the  entry. 

To  spring  Ut  the  door  and  lock  it,  and  to  sei»  iht 
man  within  tho  loom  by  the  throat  hefon  be  coaM 
utter  an  alarm,  were  the  efluria  of  on  iostanL  I  drear 
a  dagger  wiUi  which  I  had  provided  myself,  aad  hsU 
it  with  my  other  liand  to  the  back  of  his  aock. 

**  if  you  struggle  or  make  the  slightest  noise,'*  mA 
I,  "  you  are  a  dead  man.  If  you  lullow  ae  qaiellf. 
you  shall  not  be  hurt."  .^ 

Keeping  my  grasp  u(ion  his  throat,  I  led  hia  hsMily 
to  a  door  on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  I  knew  ite 
there  was  au  tfntraiit*e  to  the  palace  gaidaos  on  ihtf 
quarter  of  the  building,  and  if  I  could  pmeot  thi 
escape  of  the  man  to  give  the  alarm,  and  mchlhi 
grouud  beforo  the  ofIj(*er  could  gain  odiMmMD  to  ihi 
room;  I  was  pretty  certain  of  eflBwtiog  waf 
The  apartments  through  which  we  pHocd  wn 
nately  vacant,  and  I  hurried  with  my  priaonar  ab^ 
with  breathless  haste.  In  spite  of  the  imminet  ped 
in  which  I  was,  there  waaaomething  irrerieliblyi 
in  the  idea  of  dragging  a  man  oAer  ne,  or 
pushing  him  befiira  roe,  to  prevent  his  doing  oa  of 
injury.  I  gained  a|  length  the  lower  hail  of  ibe  waf 
The  garden-door  was  luckefi  and  the  kcj  absesL  I 
sprang  from  the  window,  flew  thiougfa  the 
and  hcsled  the  wall,  with  the  rapidity  of  li| 
I  knew  that  my  hotel  would  not  be  open  at  that  «if 
hour,  and  1  accordingly  turned  into  on  •djaceM  attif 
and  ihreaded  my  way  through  a  variety  of  ofasew 
streets,  intending  to  wander  through  Ihe  city  till  Ai 
day  had  dawned. 

I  reached  the  hold  at  sunrise,  and  ordered  my  kmt 
to  bo  instantly  saddled.  I  went  to  my  chamber  ad 
wrote  another  letter  to  :he  duke  of  Ruaenlwig  ii  Ik* 
room  of  that  which  I  had  prepared  the  night 
Witliout  entering  into  detail,  I  stated  the  ioet 
deed  which  fixed  upon  him  the  weight  of  i 
no  longer  in  cxiBiencc ;  and  I  eipieseed  a  hope  irt 
having  dtspellcd  tho  danger  which  my  ivpradsat 
had  brought  upon  hir.i,  would  relieve  nae  in  hietoii' 
fn)m  any  injurious  reflectionB.  I  then  eiphined  W 
motives  which  had  influenced  the  oooree  which  I  kri 
adopted  while  with  him.  and  with  many  maetn  «• 
prcsHions  of  gratitude,  took  my  leave  of  him.  WkB 
this  was  finished,  I  drew  up  a  memorial  totheiapV* 
III  which  I  assumed  to  myself  all  the  foihif  iki 
echrme  which  ho  had  delected,  and  dedaied  tha* 
lire  innocence  of  the  nobles  whom  he  had  iuuiM 

Tiie&e  Ictien  I  delivered  with  appropriaiadiffetiMV 
to  the  servant  of  the  inn,  and  mounting  ny  hon»4i 
tho  finl  yellow  rays  of  the  eon,  titracd  "s  talk*' 
over  on  the  bosy  city  of  Vienna. 
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CHAPTER    VII 


The  mom  u  on  the  moantainfl. 
And  the  biveze  i«  in  the  sk  j  ; 

And  like  the  sound  offbuntiuns 
Ware  the  rattlim;  ksn  s  on  high. 


Through  the  ^im,  ni^ht-ir»sted  air. 
The  white  river  ol'the  day, 

Like  a  tide  nf  waters  ftir, 
Makt-s  itj  fresh  --ud  gbddening^  war. 


Crav^Td, 


*iKviR  did  the  air  play  about  my  temples  with  a 
'0  deliciuua  uoflnefia,  than  us  I  cantered  uncovered 
ig  the  line  a  ventre  of  lindena  iliat  siretchoa  fur 
eral  milea  along  iho  road  as  you  issue  from  the 
thern  gate  of  the  bright  capital  of  Aubiria.  Never 
my  blood  beat  with  a  richer  fulneas  or  more  tri- 
pliaot  spirit.  As  1  looked  back  over  the  events  of 
last  few  days,  a  de<>p  beat  of  exultation  vibrated 
}ugh  my  soul.  Some  of  the  rarest  and  highest 
aaures  which  it  is  possible  for  man  to  enjoy  were 
le.  The  irrepressible  pride  of  Manfred,  when  the 
{ht  of  his  human  will  drove  back  the  baffled  fiends, 
a  mine,  with  greater  ferror ;  for  white  the  magic 
a  spell  had  given  force  to  his  words  of  acorn,  the 
laaisted  eneigy  of  intellect  had  wniughc  my  delivcr- 
$e.  I  had  vanquished  liarford  by  the  might  of 
od.  I  had  met  tbeaehemes  whieh  he  had  roatardd 
darkness  and  deceit,  and  had  soailered  them  to  the 
ad.  I  bad  calmly  parried  the  stroke  of  his  ven- 
inco,  and  the  shook  of  failure  had  even  endangered 
own  safely.  As  I  thus  tested  the  keen  delight  of 
ap(^nting  an  enemy  of  his  eager  vengeance,  I  had 
Bwise  the  more  generoos  consciousness  of  having 
de  a  splendid  tacrifioe  for  friendship.  The  swelling 
asure,  howbeit,  on  the  whole,  unworthy,  which  the 
»ud  man  feels  ip  a  cold  resilience  from  the  prttfiered 
mka  of  those  whom  he  has  largely  served,  and  in 
ropling  on  the  sentiment  whose  force  has  urged  him 
high  acts  of  valor,  was  mine.  I  had  [.exiled  every 
ng  for  Rosenborg,  and  had  even  scometl  to  tell  him 
the  danger;  I  had  delivered  them  and  uiyeelf  from 
I  toils  of  instant  ruin ;  and  the  thought  made  my 
Mk  glow  with  triumph ;  "  alone,  I  did  it.*'  Ttu  se, 
i  a  thousand  other  considerations  glanced  through 
p  mimi  mid  stirred  my  feelingi  with  a  tumult  of  lof^y 
lights.  *'Hope  elevated  and  joy  brightened  my 
M." 

Thi  furma  of  nature  seamed  also  lo  be  radiant  with 
ciiliai  lovelineis.  On  high,  the  breeac  waa  fretting 
I  light  clouds  into  beauty;  and  around,  iho  crystal 
MN-diopa  were  feathering  the  hills  with  a  d.iwift  of 
Kj.  Never  seemed  to  me  the  air  so  orient  with 
iMblended  gleams  of  paradiaal  brighiness  as  on  this 
hoay  MOiMng.  The  commonest  ol^ects  eei-med  to 
»  jala^pily  beaoiiful ;  awl  my  spirit  fed  upon  the 
bodor  of  the  Ashion  of  them  aa  if  it  had  been 
iHiu  I  MODOt  paint  the  ravishment  that  atmo- 
bmd  iDjr  aoul. 

OalVipim  mil  omward,  in  an  unoertain  tumult  of 
Bglil.  my  mind  mm  uaatlDg  bod  lor  itself  by  baild- 
l  h^  viaioM  af  aMerprin  and  enhmoe.  A  thoo* 
jdmkmm^ MhHinn, fan  arUeh I  nould-cahark. 


rose  up  before  my  sight.  My  sensibility  and  eioite- 
ment  increased  every  moment ;  and  I  found  it  iropos- 
siblo  to  pause.  At  noon  I  was  riding  on  with  increused 
animation.  The  day  was  hot  and  cloudless,  but  with 
my  bare  bead  exposed  lo  the  ardent  rays  I  still  urged 
ray  courso  along.  At  length,  I  became  unai>le  to  dis* 
tiugiiish  the  features  of  tlie  liiiditcape;  evcfy  thing 
seemed  to  grow  lurid  nrul  wa»lf>.  The  air  appeared 
to  be  on  fire,  end  thin  fUme  to  he  compassing  all  the 
scene.  I  spurred  ray  horse  vehemently  to  escape  from 
the  suffocating  heal.  At  that  moment,  a  ball  of  fire 
seemed  to  dart  from  the  sun  directly  into  my  brain. 
In  the  next  instant  ail  was  darkness. 

What  followed,  in  the  trance  of  inaensiltility  and 
(he  forgotten  madness  of  delirium,  I  know  not.  When 
my  recollection  returned,  I  wm  constiious  that  1  was 
lying  in  bed  in  somo  strange  place,  attended  by  kind 
persons,  and  surrounded  by  quietness  and  solitude.  I 
had  no  energy  to  move  oz  to  speak,  or  to  vary  the 
changeless  current  of  dreamy  existence  by  a  thought 
or  a  memory.  The  days,  1  ki:ew,  were  coming  and 
going,  and  a  beautiful  phantasm  ever  and  anon  drew 
attide  the  curtains  and  bent  over  me,  but  I  could  not 
look  at  her,  nor  did  her  presence  rouse  any  emotion, 
i  seemed  to  feel,  and  see,  and  hear,  as  through  a  dim 
and  thick  glass. 

Weeks  passed  by  in  this  condition  of  life  in  death, 
when  suddenly  the  fdm  waa  removed  from  my  being, 
and  full  and  perfect  consciousness  returned.  It  waa 
towards  the  close  of  a  mild  aAemoon,  and  the  rich, 
yellow  sunset's  sleepy  light  was  streaming  through  the 
room.  A  deep  and  delightful  calm  was  upon  my 
spirit,  and  the  repose  of  profoundest  peace  lay  upon 
my  heart.  I  raised  the  folds  of  the  curtain  and  looked 
out  into  the  apartment.  Kneeling  bef<)re  a  picture  of 
the  Virgin,  ihat  hung  in  tho  recess  of  the  window, 
silent  in  the  breathless  ecstasy  of  adontion.  was  a 
young  and  beautiful  girl.  Her  eye  of  lambent  ftro  was 
fixed  in  the  rapt  calraneiis  of  unutterable  love,  ond  her 
lip  was  compressed  and  motionless.  As  the  mellow 
light  of  tho  departing  day  fell  with  a  flush  of  glory  on 
her  cheek,  and  bathed  her  glossy  hair  in  brightness, 
a  more  enchanting  picture  never  visited  the  painter's 
musings.  I  leaned  upon  tho  pillow  and  gazed  upon 
her,  and  wiiihed  that  iltat  moment  might  never  pass 
away. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  roee  and  walked  towards  my 
couch.  When  she  uw  that  I  was  restored  to  con- 
sciousness, and  that  my  eye  had  recovered  its  cxprea- 
sion  of  life,  a  faint  glow  of  surprise  and  pleasure 
flashed  through  her  face. 

"  How  do  you  find  joawt^ltV*  said  she.  in  a  voice 
of  exqntaite  aoflneas,  and  gazing  in  my  countenance 
with  deep  interest 

"  Well !  very  well !"  said  1,  and  the  feebleness  of 
my  tone  just  showed  roe  how  weak  I  was.  I  took  her 
hand  in  mine;  **  And  you  have  watched  me, and  beei 
kind  to  me !  I  thought  that  I  was  in  my  father's  hoaae, 
and  tlie  spirit  of  my  sister  visited  my  couch." 

1  placed  her  hand  npon  my  heart,  and  a  tranqail 
pleasure  shroaded  my  spirit. 

rro  he  eontliMwd,'^ 
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THE     GENTLEMAN   S     MAGAZINE. 


THE      PANTHEON. 


Juno,  Vesta,  Minerra,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venui,  Man,  Mereoriut,  Neptunoi,  Jupiter,  Vnleamiay  ApoOo.— £iffif«#. 


No.  1. 

JUPITER    BRONTETES. 

Ab  Jove  prineipium  Mm se  :  Joria  omnia  plena.  -  Virgiiku, 

AfjLfnttn  9rv{0f rrA  au  |»vt«i  p^s^cttfvov 

Tot;  ya^  uwQ  wijiyni  ^vcmk  ^«tvr,  t^i^iyAitf. 

KAKANeHS. 

High  on  tlie  golden  summit  of  a  moond, 
Whofe  adamantine  rocks  environ  rodnd 
The  eastern  heaven  with  blazing  parapet, 
The  awful  synod  of  the  gods  was  met : 
0*er  cheeks  immortal — mortal  paleness  spread, 
And  expectation  stood  aghast  with  dread, 
While  robed  in  majesty,  unmoved,  alone, 
In  conscious  power  reclin'd  the  Thunderer  on  his 
throne. . 

Beneath,  the  giant  sons  of  earth,  with  tread 
Majestic,  shook  the  valley's  startled  bed, 
AAd  mingling  all  their  hosts,  at  length  disclosed 
The  manhalled  ranks  in  dread  array  disposed ; 
Fierce  as  the  whirlwind  sweeps  in  fury  by, 
Their  shout  of  mad  defiance  rent  the  sky  ,* 
And  wild  as  mountain  oaks,  by  tempest  riven. 
Each  raised  his  brawny  brows  and  tossed  his  arms  to 
heaven. 

With  dread  consent  the  diserobattled  bands 
Round  Ossa  fold  their  long  and  brawny  hands ; 
And  as  they  urge  their  giant  force  amain, 
The  writhing  mountain  groans  with  very  pain. 
Till  from  its  deep  foiindatinn  lom,  with  shock 
That  crushed  its  mighty  ribs  of  solid  rock, 
Up  Pelion  heaved,  upon  its  top  it  stood, 
With  all  its  craggy  rocks  and  all  its  wealth  of  wood. 

Elate  with  hope  and  flushed  with  wrath  and  pride. 
They  clambered  up  the  mountain's  rugged  side. 
And  ranged  upon  its  awful  steep,  prepare 
On  heaven  to  pour  their  magazinss  of  war : 
His  arrows,  Typbon — Mimas,  rocks  uprent, — 
Enceladus,  whole  blazing  forests  sent ; 
While  from  their  bases  torn,  Porphyrion  hurled 
Vast  hills  like  fragments  of  a  late  disniplured  world. 

Fierce  raged  the  dia  of  war :  in  echoing  shock 
Trunk  shivered  trunk,  and  rock  was  crashed  on  rock ; 
Huge  blazing  trees  abed  down  their  boughs  like  rain. 
In  storm  of  fire  that  deluged  all  the  plain. 
And  lobed  in  flamea  and  clouds  of  gloomy  dread, 

'  0*er  heaven's  vast  realm  wide  wasting  rain  apread ; 
F»t  fitNB  the  boMea.«f  Jove's  mighty  shield, 

jr«l/ A«fiide«  aU  thfrl4aBBg  bonofii  qI  ihtt  fbtS^ 


Then  waking  all  his  wrath,  th'  Olympian  sire 
Shook  his  dread  hair  and  bent  his  browt  in  ir^ 
Seized   the  red  bolt,  and  through   the  rock-ribt 

mound 
Drove  fiercely,  strewing  all  the  fiagments  loond; 
And  quaking  rock  and  quivering  mountain  teQ 
Where  gnawed  by  fire  the  iEtnean  brotheis  fidl 
Olympus  trembled  at  the  shock,  and  main. 
And  earth,  and  startled  hell  gave  back  the  sn 

again.  Ehdtmioi 


Na9. 

VENUS    APHRODITE. 

Orta  lok),  toseepta  solo,  patre  edita  eoelob  ->  JmssIsi. 

nOIKIAOePOH,  «d«f«T,  Kf^Unm% 

n«i  Aiof ,  J^o^xovf. 

ZAn«s 

Thi  chariot  of  Aurora  now  had  rolled 
In  burning  beauty  from  the  reddenins  aaa. 

And  parted  was  the  tissue  veil  of  gold 
Enshrouding  earth  within  its  drapery ; 

Smiles  lit  the  ocean  waves,  the  stieani*  the  giova. 
The  rugged  mountain  peaks ;  and  harBOiiy> 

Awakening  around,  beneath,  above. 

With  voice  of  music  bailed  the  heavenly  qoeeaofk 

Amid  the  light  and  gossamer  form,  Jhe  worid 
Of  waters  gathered,  as  it  rose  and  fell 

Like  beauty's  heaving  bosom,  slowly  curled  ** 
From  out  the  depths  a  roay-colored  shell, 

That  tinged  the  waters  with  the  blush  it  wove; 
As  with  a  merry  chime,  in  fluctuant  awell* 

Afar  to  Paphos'  golded  sanded  shore. 

The  ocean's  richest  pearl  in  glittering  baik  Ihsyki 

* 

There  in  her  rosy  car  of  shell,  reclined 
The  ocean*boro  with  brow  and  eyes  of  Ugkl^ 

The  dew-gemmed  tresses  flaunting  on  Che  wiai 
Her  naked  beauties  shading  from  the  aigh^ 

That  else  with  pain  the  senses  had  opptwsed,' 
While  in  her  smile  th'  enamoured  wifMf 
bright, 

And  the  cool  airs  around  her  cheek  and  bvHtf 

Grew  warm,  and  by  their  blush  the  Deity 

And  on  that  crescent  bark's  tranapaiant 
Sat  Cupid  waving  his  bright  purple 

To  cool  the  fervor  of  his  mistrsas'  biow ; 

And   while   the  keel  through  qiaiUiif .fill 

springs,  w. 

The  lovely  Graces,  with  their  aonw 
And  the  Neroidea,  in  living  riap 

Of  beauty,  did  tba  goddos  dicki 

^To  whoM  impatiia  awaf  graafian 
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THE     COUNTERFEITER 


**  There^k  noai^t  lo  monttroai,  but  tbe  iniiid  of  dud. 

In  tome  eonditioiM,  may  be  brought  t*  approve. 

Thettf  tMcriie^  treason  and  parrickle, 

Mlien  flattering  opportunity  enticed. 

And  detperation  drove,  have  been  comnutted 

By  tiMMe  who  onee  would  ftart  to  hear  them  named.*' 

LUW*  Fatal  CurUHty, 


(iTowful  fact,  that  in  this  ooantiy,  ai  in  Eng^- 
yttem  of  roguery  and  public  depredation 
I  to  a  state  of  fjerfection  that  renders  it,  in 
branches  and  classifications,  as  regular  and 
as  almoBt  any  one  of  the  various  occupa- 
liich  mankind,  in  civilized  communities,  are 

e  law,  there  is  the  barrister  and  the  ser- 
advocate  and  the  counsellor,  the  clerk  and 
ancer ;  or  in  medicine,  the  apothecary  and 
ibing  physician,  the  Thompsonian  and  the 
Ml,  the  homoBpathist  and  the  regular  facul- 
{eon  and  the  dentist,— so  in  the  prosecution 
here  is  a  distinct  branch  of  the  community, 
the  police,  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  our 
»  pursue  their  course  of  depredation  with  a 
i  individuality  of  department,  that  is  as  pe- 
\M  boldness  and  method,  as  it  is  appalling 
ress  of  civil  and  moral  reform, 
eran  officer  of  the  police,  when  the  intelli- 
recent  crime  is  made  known  to  him,  seeks 
srtain  precisely  in  what  form  the  injury  has 
nitted,  and  then  refers  to  his  catalogue  of 
those  who  are  devoted  to  that  particular 
iffences,  to  fix  his  suspicions,  and  to  predicate 
y.  His  correspondence  informs  him  when 
upon  his  list  in  any  department,  is  suspend- 
iporary  removal  from  the  scenes  of  action, 
of  the  puUing  of  iti  owner,  and  if  intelli- 
iven  to  him  of  the  propinquity  of  any  of  the 
>  belong  to  the  character  of  the  offence  that 
iommitted,  by  directing  his  energies  upon 
feneting  them  closely,  he  seldom  fails  to 
i  discovery  that  brings  him  near  to  his  ulti- 

!t. 

9,  there  is  the  bank  robber  and  the  house- 
he  highwayman  aiKl  the  inekpocket,  the 
Ibrger  and  the  retailing  publisher,  and 
leties,  as  separate,  independent,  and  dis- 
liair  various  branches  as  the  members  of 
ifirent  ocenpatkiiB  or  profeasions  to  which 
n  m  educated  and  devoted.  It  has  af- 
,  occMioBtlly,  DO  little  — iamamt  lo  observe 
MMf  wkk  wbkh  tlU  inotiiioMr  in  one  of 


the  higher  branches  of  crime  receives  die  intelligence 
that  he  has  been  accused  of  an  oflence  out  cfku  fiiie» 
and  I  have  eflen  smiled  to  hear  the  reply  to  the  alle- 
gation, when  a  forger  has  been  accused  of  picking  the 
pocket  of  a  neighbor,  or  a  housebpeaker  or  burglar 
has  been  arrested  for  passsing  counterfeit  money»  • 
that  *<  the  police  might  have  known  him  better  thaa 
to  believe  that  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  suck 
an  act"  Such  however  is  the  prevalence  of  that 
strong  characteristic  of  human  nature— the  pride  of 
aristocracy. 

Thomas  Brown,  at  one  time  a  notorious  forger  and 
counterfeiter,  was  one  of  the  proudest  and  roost  aria» 
tocratic  of  his  kind,  I  have  ever  been  made  profession- 
ally acquainted  with.  His  personal  appearance  gavo 
him  many  advantages  over  the  rest  of  his  species,  and 
his  natural  intelligence,  improved  by  early  education, 
and  a  former  association  with  a  highly  respectable 
dais  in  the  community,  well  fitted  him  fiir  a  disiin* 
guished  career  of  vice.  No  man  of  his  age,  perhapa, 
had  as  much  experience  in  the  servitude  of  the  law» 
and  the  regimen  of  prisons  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  Brown.  He  freely  discoursed  upon  the  ad* 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  prison  discipline 
of  the  several  Slates,  and  often  ventured  his  strictures 
and  suggestions  with  a  sincerity  and  earnestnen,  that 
would  have  induced  a  stranger  to  have  believed  him 
a  disinterested  philanthropist,  solely  bent  upon  the 
moral  amelioration  of  his  unfortunate  and  deluded 
fellow  beings. 

After  his  discharge  from  two  years'  confinement  ia 
the  State  Prison,  at  Cherry  Hill,  I  recollect  to  have 
asked  his  opinion  of  solitary  confinement  as  a  means 
of  punishment  and  reform.  In  reply,  with  much  »ang 
fruid,  he  gave  his  approval  of  the  treatment,  espe> 
cially  as  it  relieved  the  criminal  from  the  necessity 
of  associating  with  every  one  who  had  occasion  lo  be- 
come a  temporary  inmate  with  him,  but  repudiated 
to  derision  the  idea  of  the  architect  in  believing  that 
he  had  accomplished  the  fulness  of  solitary  confine- 
ment in  his  closest  cell  in  the  plan  of  his  erection. 
**  If^**  said  he, "  yoa  want  a  mail  to  be  entiraUf  saUtKri^ 
why  build  jwi  «i^  nv^iMt  wi^Ml  ^^^^   ^^  ^^^^ 
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tired  oi  looking  at  the  pluiii  blank  wall  ihat  laterally 
surrounds  me,  I  have  a  beautiful  prospect  and  relici 
in  turning  iny  eyes  upon  the  rich  vsriuty  that  is  of- 
fered to  the  mind  in  beholding  the  angles  formed  by 
the  corners  of  my  apartment.  Build  your  cells  round 
if  you  want  their  inmates  to  be  solitary." 

Some  of  the  leading  incidents  in  Brown's  life,  as 
imparled  to  me  by  him,  I  have  deemed  worthy  a  re- 
cord. As  there  is  always  something  romantic  in  the 
dawn  of  every  career  of  virtuous  or  vicious  di»linc- 
tion.  so  was  there  in  Ihat  of  the  notorious counlcrfeii- 
er.  Educated  for  a  highly  respectable  sphere  of  life, 
and  Htted  in  personal  exterior  for  some  accomplish- 
n^ent  in  society.  Brown  had  no  plea  of  pinching  penu- 
ry, or  refuge  from  the  gripe  of  impending  want,  to 
palliate  his  secebsion  from  the  paths  of  lionosly.  But 
there  was  a  more  than  ordinary  induuenient — a  great 
object  that  first  led  him  from  the  text  of  his  ancestry. 
In  early  life  he  had  become  deeply  enamored  of  a 
lovely  and  confiding  girl  of  wery  tender  years,  whose 
]Htfeiils  had  eviooed  a  must  decided  opposition  to  all 
oommuDioaiion  or  intimacy  belsveen  him  and  their 
only  ohild. 
To  avoid  him,  and  to  obviate  an  attachment  -which 
>  th«y  perceived  was  rapidly  becoming  motual,  Bosa 
isaa  sent  to  a  distant  relative,  to  ibrm  new  asaociations 
■nd  to  become  estranged  to  ihe  predilectiooa  of  her 
home. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  his  resolve  was  made  to 
follow  her.  The  conclusion,  however,  was  nade, 
and  wiih  a  determined  spirit.  Brown  so  arranged  his 
bnsineas  as  to  beguile  Ihe  direction  and  object  of  his 
travel,  and  to  excite  no  suspicicwi  in  the  breasts  of  tho 
parents  or  his  friends.  A  few  days  placed  him  at  the 
side  of  Rosa.  Here  beholding,  in  all  the  freshness  of 
young  beauty,  the  object  of  his  Kive,  only  more  ripen- 
ed by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  rendered  more  intenmiing 
from  the  apprehension  of  having  lost  her,  he  made 
hiaMelf  known  wiih  a  resolution  to  accomplish  his  por^ 
peae,  and  to  secure  his  priie  before  the  intervention 
of  assidoos  opposition  could  reach  him.  He  practised 
his  first  deceit  upon  Rosa,  by  tailing  her  he  had  come, 
with  the  consent  of  her  parvnis,  to  return  with  her 
to  them  US  man  and  wife. 

Rosa  loved  him,  but  the  rarprise  was  too  great  for 
her  heart  so  readily  to  realise.  She  had  left  her  pa- 
rents, with  the  last  breath  at  parting  impregnated 
with  filial  obedience,  and  knew  the  canse  of  her  exile 
from  her  home.  How  to  account  for  so  sudden  and 
80  happy  a  change,  she  was  unable,  and  while  she 
gave  token  of  the  joy  which  snch  intelligence  had 
given  her,  she  yet  claimed  the  privilege  of  so  much 
caution,  and  the  relief  of  so  much  assurance  as  she 
could  obtain  by  a  formal  communication  with  her  pa- 
rents. That  she  should  address  them  by  letter  imme- 
diately, and  learn  from  the  hand  of  her  father  the  con- 
firmaiion  of  what  had  been  represented  to  her,  was 
readily  agreed  lo.  She  accordingly  addressed  her  pa- 
rents, expressing  her  happiness  at  the  alteration  of 
their  spirit  towards  the  object  of  her  early  attachment, 
and  reqnesiing  their  formal  approval  of  the  denouement 
aibe  was  in  heart  ao  easily  prepared  for. 


despatched  to  them.    But  the  vigilance  of  Brown  hsd 
intercepted  this  communication.     AOer  the  Ispseef 
the  necessary  lime,  an  answer  was  received,  and  all 
the  representations  of  her  lover  were  attested  by  ihs 
hand  of  her  father,  which  was  as  familiar  to  her  ss  hw 
own.    The  requisite  preparations  were  speedily  ondr, 
and,  amid  the  congralulatiwns  of  surrounding  fricodi, 
the  happy  pair  were  united  in  the  holy  tie.    The  asit 
day  they  set  out   for  a  tour  lo  the  fsshiooabis  rs> 
sorts,  which  the  season  had  thronged  wiih  the  gsyaiid 
light  hearted ;  and  Bosa,  losing  sight  of  the  vocU 
around   her.  seemed  to  live  only  in  the  hopes  md 
happiness  of  her  union. 

In  the  mean  time.  Brown's  resonrces  had  failsd 
htm.  and  he  knew  no  way  to  replenish  them  widwn 
giving  at  home  the  intelligence  of  his  lucatioD.  A 
I'riond  of  the  father  of  his  wife  lived  in  the  neighbor 

hoiKi  of i-  Springs,  where  he  was  then  ktsyiifi 

To  him  he  made  himself  known,  introduced  his  wife, 
and  exhibiting  a  letter  of  credit,  givcn«aaue«fi 
gency,  succeeded  without  diffiauliy,  in  barimii 
sum  large  enough  to  answer  his  purpaaea  ier< 
time,  upon  the  credit  of  the  father.     It  i 
oecesaary,  to  avoid  Ihe  danger  of  dssovrery.Mi 
from  this  quarter  lo  some  plaee  of  gveater^ 
Brown,  with  his  wife,  next  proceeded  lo  B- 


In  Ihe  interim,  however,  the  intcUigonce  «f 
riage  had  reached  the  parents  of  Roaa,  and  hor  Mm, 
diatracied  almost  to  madness,  had  started  in  pofnitif 
the  fugitive  pair.  From  the  place  of  faia  dnghltA 
exile,  where  he  learned  the  imposition  that  faed  hcM 
practised  apon  his  unsuspecting  child,  he  pmaucdthsa 
through  a  coane  of  fashionable  and  eitravagaatgaierf 
to  the  last  place  of  their  public  annoancement  Heit 
ho  received  from  the  hand  of  his  friend,  the  ndinew> 
ledgment  of  the  son,  for  a  sum  of  money  of  oaoBiden> 
ble  amount,  paid,  in  case  of  neceiaity,  at  hia  wriiM 
request,  and  upon  his  credit.  If  despair  eoaM  aid 
another  pang  to  the  phronsy  of  the  parent,  the-ftfhir 
had  it  here.  His  suspicioas  of  Ihe  character  of  Al 
man  that  bad  cheated  him  of  his  child,  wore  oowt^ 
alixed;  and  U>  the  unwilling  aeparation  of  the  idol  tff 
his  heart,  was  added  the  fiiarful  apprehension  of  in^ 
trievable  infiimy  and  shame.  Beyond  this,  bis 
was  fruitless ;  and  in  the  agony  of  hia 
he  returned  to  the  aolitode  of  his  hone,  to 
in  cheerless  dejection  with  the  partner  of  his 
and  deprivation. 

A  year  elapsed,  and  brought  no  tidings  of  Ross  Is 
her  parents.    On  a  dreary  day  in  the  sucoediof  wjf* 
ter,  a  miserable  female  stood  at  the  door  of  the  hmpi" 
table  mansion  of  the  heartbroken  father,  and  htfgtd 
admission.     It  was,  as  usual,  given.     Bat  whai  etf* 
the  feelings  of  the- inmates,  when,  feebly  tofferinf  t>* 
dressed  in  the  wretched  habiliments  of  poverty.  •■' 
deeply  marked  with  the  lineaments  of  wo,  thty  ^ 
held  the  miserable  wreck  of  their  once  beaatifal  ^ 
buoyant  Rosa.    The  scene  of  rccogniiioo  was  sat « 
almoat  unearthly  horror.    The  child   had  pmsrft' 
one  remnant  of  her  bridal  posaessiona  only,  froa  kci 
general  desiiiuiion.  and  she  stood  apeeehlsoi  bciN* 
ihem,  holding  it  with  a  trembling  hand,  for  ihe  aceff** 
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reaoh  it,  aa  he  wught  to  receive  the  proflered  mystery. 
He  opened  a  soiled  envelope,  and  eotilosed,  he  road 
A  page  of  parental  admunition  to  his  child,  written  in 
a  hand  so  much  like  his  own  aa  almost  to  make  him 
doubt  its  fallacy  himself,  and  concluding  with  a  di- 
rection to  celebrate  her  nuptials  wiih  Brown,  at  the 
house  of  her  friend,  whither  she  had  been  lent  by 
him,  with  all  proper  and  convenient  haste.  The  let- 
ter was  signed  with  bis  own  name, and  the  signature  so 
•zact  in  the  resemblance  of  his  own  peculiar  chirogra- 
pby,  as  to  be  calculated  to  deceive  those  most  intimate 
wiih  it,  on  the  most  rigiti  scrutiny 

Rosa  had  been  the  victim  of  fraud  and  deception, 
and  her  parents  received  her  to  their  arms  again. 

BfowD,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  become  engulphed 
in  crime,  and  asaqpiated  with  a  hand  of  the  most  har- 
denad  ofienders,  had  deserted  his  home,  after  having 
nndered  it  miserable  from  destitution,  and  cheerlevs 
fiom  hia  brulalitjr.  Rosa  had  not  deserted  him,  how- 
aver,  ontil  she  learned  the  certainty  of  the  doom 
^hich  had  been  pronounced  upon  him,  consigning 
I,  lor  the  first  time,  to  the  penitentiary. 

A  virtnooi  love  ean  aorvive  almeat  any  shock  in 

m  teeast  of  a  noble  woman,  and  honeat  adversity 
only  to  atrangthen  her  afieciions  under  the 
Iriai^-but  let  her  confidence  in  the  object  of  her  af- 
fecliona  be  ones  destroyed,  or  let  him  mantle  hlinscU 
in  the  cloak  of  infirny  and  crime,  and  the  bonds  which 
united  him  to  a  partner  in  hia  destiny,  even  in  the 
vary  arma  of  death,  will  iail  like  ashn  to  the  ground 
Around  htm. 

Blown  served  the  lime  of  his  oommilment  in  the 
Mala  priaon.  Oo  bis  releaae,  he  atepped  into  the  world 
alocie*  like  one  on  whom  the  fiend  had  set  his  maik, 
that  all  the  world  might  know  him.  lie  felt  ho  had 
the  aiecrations  of  an  lioiiest  community  upon  him, 
had  aold  his  shadow  to  the  king  of  sin,  and  that  he 
waa  lecogniaed  as  lAe  amoiet  wherever  ho  exhibited 
bianoalC  He  gave  up  the  pruapect  of  returning  again 
loibe  wotldpand  turning  hia  back  upon  honesty,  beni 
hia  energies,  with  a  demoniac  perseverance,  to  the 
mmdy  and  perpainuion  of  crime.  His  accomplish* 
'■tola  of  person,  and  intelligence  and  general  skill, 
him  a  priie  to  the  ieey  who  gathered  arouDd 
,4od  an  aeqoisitjoA  to  the  oldest  and  BMMt  aristo- 

iiac  of  the  oommnnity  of  crime.  Brown  was  a 
panman,  and  his  aucccasful  ibrgery  of  the  sig- 
ire  of  the  parent,  by  which  deception  he  had  mode 
k»«ely  being  hia  wretched  victim,  and  his  after 
upon  the  friend  of  the  parent  of  his  dupe,  in 
lining,  upon  a  forged  letter  of  credit,  a  large  sum 
of  aaoney,  readily  affiirded  a  seductive  inclination  to 
the  Qoursa  of  his  vicious  propensities. 

Ai  this  peril  id.  Brown  was  taken  in  hand  by  a  nes/ 
of  the  most  daring  and  finii^hed  counterfeiters  that 
liave  ever  been  discovered  in  this  country.  After  be- 
ing well  supplied  with  money  by  them,  and  undergo- 
ing a  acrotiny  and  probation  of  nearly  a  year's  dura- 
lioo,  hn  -svai  at  laat  prepared  for  his  initiation  into  the 
nysterica  and  privacy  of  their  secluded  cyry.  The 
dnseriplion  of  this  plaea,  aa  given  to  me.  waa  atarlling 
Id  the  noaaipiriow  boneaiy  with  which  we  are  aecu«- 
loaiad  to  bahoU-aUAhi^iSMiMiid  ut^wad,  nadif  other 


circumstances  ihsn  ihoso  in  which  it  was  revealed  to 
me,  would  have  excited  a  hesitancy  in  ray  faith. 

Brown  was  arraigned,  in  the  prebencc  of  three  of 
the  principals  of  the  horde,  and  after  some  dcbullury 
cunvenalion,  was  placed  under  the  most  solemn,  dia- 
bolically conceived,  and'moKt  fearful  oaths  ever  utter- 
ed from  the  lips  of  man,  administered  to  him  by  iho 
eldest  of  his  triers  that  stood  oruund  him.  He  was 
then  taken  by  the  hand  by  the  man  who  had  sMorn 
him  in,  and  led,  accomiianied  by  the  others,  through 
an  apparently  interminoble  labyrinth  of  alleys  and 
windings,  until  he  was  halted  at  tho  door  of  a  frail 
and  ddiipidaled  old  building,  that  seemed  to  have  been 
ttuilt  and  deserted  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
rx>unlry,  centuries  ago.  A  shrill,  but  suppressed 
whistle,  and  a  peculiar  cough,  was  answered  by  a 
magic  opening  of  the  door  from  the  inside,  without  the 
apparent  assistance  of  human  agency.  Tho  room  into 
which  the  door  led,  if  such  a  term  be  applicable  to 
such  a  place,  was  a  dreary,  hal(-fl(.K)red  apartment, 
entirely  unfurnished — the  remnant  of  plastering  that 
once  had  been  thrown  over  the  walls,  was  hungiitg 
from  above  and  on  all  sides,  in  ragged  and  crumbling 
mockery  of  misery,  and  a  few  cross  pieces  in  the  aper* 
tures  in  one  side  of  the  building,  gave  evidence  that^ 
there  once  had  been  an  attempt  at  windows.  "  Surely," 
thought  Brown,  as  he  related  his  feelings  to  me, "  ihia 
must  be  a  mockery  through  which  I  am  pawing,  to 
prepare  me  for  the  final  introduction  into  their  plaoe 
of  occupation." 

In  a  moment  he  was  bade  to  follow  his  companions^ 
by  dropping  himself  through  the  gaping  joist  of  the 
floor,  and  trusting  himself,  in  a  darkness  aa  of  the 
deadest  night,  to  their  future  guidance. 

A  trap  door  was  sprung,  and  willi  a  cautious,  yet 
unflinching  step,  he  descended  after  liis  leader,  atep 
by  step,  until  he  had  reached  tho  bottom  of  a  long 
flight  of  stairs.  Here  a  light  was  struck,  and  all  fiar- 
ties  aeemed  to  breathe  as  if  a  heavy  responsibility  hod 
been  removed,  or  a  great  accomplishment  achieved. 
Brown,  with  the  advantage  of  the  little  light  that  waa 
now  aflEiuded,  looked  round  him ;  he  beheld  nothing 
but  the  rough  damp  walla  of  the  cell  in  which  he 
stood,  without  a  sign  of  the  artisan,  or  business  about  it. 
He  was  aoon,  however,  led  through  another  small  open- 
ing in  the  aide  of  the  wall,  which  was  discovered  by 
removing  a  stone  or  two  from  ouo  corner,  and  onotber 
lung  flight  of  otepo  was  disclosed,  which  gave  evidence, 
on  looking  up  them,  of  leading  him  ogain  into  day- 
light. 

Up  these  he  followed  his  convoy,  ond  finally  waa 
introduced  into  the  work-shop  of  tho  master  spirits  of 
crime.  This  last  place  was  a  small  and  very  confined 
room,  with  no  visible  entrance  Have  iho  mysterious 
and  complicated  one  through  vvhich  they  had  just 
passed,  and  was  most  singularly  lighted  by  means  of 
ground  glasd  sky-lights  in  the  ceiling,  neither  of  them 
of  a  diameter  greater  than  the  width  of  an  ordinary 

shingle. 

Here  sat  a  gray-headod  veteran,  with  large  iron 
features,  and  a  griasly  beard,  that  bad  not,  from  ap- 
pearanoes,  been  reaped  tor  months — %  aimXV  tsA.v^A'j- 
ing  lem  wu  faaiened  >MVN«ia  >^  v^^sROAVkaxk^i  ^  Vm» 
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cheek  bone  and  the  projection  of  the  forehead  over 
his  deep  sunken  eye,  and  in  his  hand  was  a  tmaH  in- 
strument, with  which  he  had  apparently  been  engaged 
upon  a  plate  of  steel  that  lay  before  him.  Brown 
was  formerly  introduced,  and  gruffly  received  by  (he 
old  man,  with  a  cold  expression  of  a  wish  that  he  was 
no  blow  in  his  character. 

The  next  subject  of  attention  was  the  progress  and 
variety  of  their  labors.  From  various  chests  and  hid- 
ing places  in  the  room,  dies  of  every  variety,  and  in 
unlimited  abundance,  were  produced,  from  the  vari- 
ous combinations  of  which,  the  similitude  of  almost 
any  note  in  circulation  could  be  impressed  upon  the 
copper-plate  in  little  time,  while  the  graver  of  the  old 
man  would  soon  supply  the  fac  simile  of  the  scrip  in 
the  body  of  the  bill. 

From  another  hiding  place  in  the  little  apartment, 
was  produced  a  great  variety  of  notes,  upon  almoei 
every  institution  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  all 
most  beautifully  finished,  and  printed  upon  paper  that 
'Could  excite  no  suspicion  of  the  character  of  the  in- 
rtrument  in  the  mind  of  scrutiny  itself 

Ilere  was  the  work — the  result  of  the  industry  of 
time,  and  the  almost  finished  assurance  of  the  harvest 
of  wealth  that  was  to  repay  the  seclusion  and  com- 
bined perseverance  of  active  spirits  for  years.  The 
notes  all  wanted  the  signatures  of  the  officers  of  the 
respective  institutions,  and  to  accomplish  this  work, 
had  been  the  object  of  the  solicitude  and  liberality 
that  had  so  long  been  bestowed  upon  Brown,  by  the 
confederates  who  had  gathered  around  him. 

Little  ceremony  was  used,  and  genuine  notes  of  the 
various  banks  being  procured,  and  a  desk  and  every 
necessary  utensil  prepared.  Brown  was  left  alone  to 
perpetrate  this  last,  most  d^icate,  and  skilful  accom- 
plishment of  the  counte.rfeiter. 

In  a  few  weeks,  from  the  large  mass  of  various 
notes,  signed  with  most  successful  accuracy  of  imita- 
tion, a  portion  were  selected  to  test  their  bearing  in 
the  market  They  went  off  well,  and  promised  a  rich 
repay  to  those  engaged  in  the  criminal  enterprise. 
Large  quantities  were  sold  at  liberal  discounts,  and 
disseminated  through  the  country.  Such,  indeed,  was 
their  success,  that  in  a  moment  of  hardiness,  one  of 
the  principals,  who  had,  at  times,  been  regarded  as 
dangerous,  on  account  of  his  levity  and  occasional  in- 
dulgence in  drink,  ventured,  at  the  challenge  of  one 
of  his  minions,  to  attempt  the  passing  of  one  of  their 
notes  at  the  institution  it  purported  to  have  proceeded 
from,  and  to  obtain  the  change  for  it.  This  rashness 
led  to  his  arrest.  lie  happened  to  stand  at  the  coun- 
ter of  the  bank,  by  the  side  of  a  police  officer,  who' 


recc^nised  him,  and  immediately  reoommeiidcd  ascn 
tiny,  which  detected  the  counterfeit,  and  prompted  tbi 
pursuit  which  overtook  the  felon.  His  arrest  wa 
kept  profoundly  secret,  while  the  detection  ol  the  new 
emission  of  fraud,  opened  the  intelligence  of  those  in- 
terested, in  some  degree,  to  the  extent  of  tbe  OMrch 
which  had  been  stolen  -upon  them. 

Every  assiduity  was  used,  and  every  praoise  held 
out,  which  couM  induce  the  prisoner  to  disclose  hit 
confederacy.  At  last,  upon  the  promise  of  Ubsiatioa 
and  protection,  he  consented  to  become  the  evitees 
of  the  commonwealth,  and,  under  the  escort  of  the  pS" 
lice,  to  betray  the  locus  domkilia  of  his 

Early  the  next  morning  aAer  the  arrest, 
nied  by  a  selected  poue  of  officers,  armed  to  tks 
teeth,  the  prisoner  started  on  the  mission  of  soiprin. 
At  the  time  of  his  penetrating  their  myatsriooi  ind 
deep  retirement.  Brown  was  sealed  at  his  desk  hmif 
engaged  in  filling  up  the  numerom  packages  of  pott' 
ed  blanks  before  him,  the  old  man  was  at  his  back 
with  his  graver,  industriously  at  work  upon  a  mm 
plate  nearly  finished,  while  the  otheia  of  iha 
were  carefully  classifying  and  apportioniqg  Ike 
ed  notes,  according  to  their  respective  names  sad  d^ 
nominations.  The  door  was  opened  befcie  a  mm 
or  foot- tread  had  awakened  a  suspicion  of  soipM 
In  an  instant  each  man  was  seized  and  mapi<4t«>-  A 
careful  note  was  taken  of  the  occnpancf  of  each  H 
the  moment — the  trunks,  dies,  plates,  took, ; 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  room  were  taken 
sion  of,  and  with  great  activity  and  vigilance 
veyed  to  the  private  office  of  the  mayor.  There  m 
no  escape,  no  palliation,  no  lenity .  for  any  of  iImbi. 
Day  after  day  disclosed  new  evidence  of  the  dssf* 
laid  schemes  and  wide  extent  of  their  neiarioos  d^ 
signs,  and  Brown,  with  his  confederates,  witboal  t 
sympathy,  or  a  kind  compassion irom  a  single  eye,  i» 
ceived  his  sentence,  on  the  various  notes  he  nm 
identified  with,  to  solitary  confinement  for  nearly  hilf 
a  score  of  years  in  the  Eastern  Penilentiaiy  of  Ihii 
State. 

For  a  long  while  after  the  conviction,  the  ingSM- 
ously  contrived  presses,  the  skilfully  devised  die^mi 
the  matchless  counterfeiting  of  the  signatores  of  At 
various  officers  of  the  institutions  that  had  besa  Iht 
subjects  of  the  fraud,  remained  at  the  oflioe  of  tki 
mayor,  exciting  the  wonder  of  the  most  experisoesd 
mechanics,  the  admiration  of  the  first  of  oar  artirii^ 
and  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  oommanily  dM 
were  awakened  to  the  schemes  of  depredalic*  dM 
had  been  prepared  for  them.  Thus  snocseded  tk 
first  great  public  enterprise  of  the  CouimtRnV' 
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SERMONS    IN    STONES. 

"  Shb*8  secret  as  the  grave,  and  so 

Her  word  you  cannot  doubt  it" 
^'True,  but  some  graves  have  stones,  yoa  know. 

That  t9il  OM  alL|boiil  it" 


A    WARM     RECEPTION. 

Rusncus  wrote  a  leUer  to  his  love. 
And  filled  it  full  of  warm  and  keen  dsiatt 

He  hoped  to  raise  a  flama,  and  so  be  did— * 
Tha  Udf  911I  hii  nooMOM  in  iba  fiit^ 
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**  Our  thoaglits  are  oQit— tbdr  endf  none  of  our  oim.**Shaktpeare, 


ion  of  Cooke's  Cirtm  at  BaltiraoT^  and  Deatli,  by  Fire,  of  Flftr-two  Hones -Bnrninr  of  Catalry  Barraeks  in 
Seventy  Horse*  Burnt— Circus  Riding  phikMophically  explained— The  Courier  of  St.  Petersburg— Speed  of  the 
ng  Chuders*  F^hformances  -  English  and  Ameriean  Uotm*— Eclipse  and  Hemy  Race,  8cc.  8cc. 


mne  of  the  last  month»  the    extenaiye 

Front  street,  Baltimore,  erected  for  thea- 
scs,  and  used  lately  by  Mr.  Cooke  and  his 
led  company  of  equestrians,  was  totally 
/  fire,  and  the  whole  of  the  highly-trained 
j1  animals  belonging  to  the  establishment, 
Bfished.  We  were  present  soon  after  the 
*  the  iire,  and  heard  the  account  of  tl)e 
om,  who  slept  in  the  stables  under  the 
I  centre  of  the  horses*  stalls,  yet  was  una- 
ate  any  one  of  the  animals  under  his  care 
ry  of  the  flames.  He  describes  his  first 
r  the  fire  to  have  occurred  only  when  the 
'  the  burning  rafters,  that  supported  the 
yon  his  bed.  He  got  out,  he  could  scarcely 
t  the  roaring  of  the  flames  and  the  density 
e  forbad  the  possibility  of  his  return.  He 
e  name  of  one  of  the  horses  which  was 
we  by  the  bedside  with  his  back  on  fire. 
1  bis  ears  actually  blazing.  A  person  who 
nail  room  Rear  the  orchestra,  averred  that 
f  the  front  of  the  house  and  the  scenery 

were  in  flames,  while  both  the  sides  of 
^e  part  were  uninjured.  This  assertion 
irevalent  opinion  that  it  was  the  work  of 
ry. 

;>iteous  sight  to  obaervd  the  lamentations 
us  individuals  connected  with  the  esia- 
vhen  they  ascertained  the  impossibility  of 

rescue.  Mr.  Cooke  wept  tears  of  afleo> 
loss,  not  of  his  properly— «of  all  that  he 
le  world— of  the  produce  of  a  long  and 
is — but  at  the  loss  of  his  fieivoritei,  of  the 
Me  docility  and  intelligence  had  endear* 
lia  aflTections,  and  were  actually  a  portion 
ly.  One  of  the  horses  had  been  nearly 
I  in  his  posAeasion ;  many  of  them  were 
in  their  training,  the  result  of  a  long  course 
I  and  continued  practice.  Most  of  them 
the  Atlantic  with  him  and  his  family;  and 
led  extravagant  prices  for  some  of  his  fa- 

in  this  country  and  in  the  old. 


ber  to  have  heard  an  oflker,  connected 
f  tbe  Ibreign  legationa,  relate,  in  graphic 
Itrtractka,  by  fire,  of  tlw  honw  belonging 


to  a  German  regiment  of  chasseurs.  This  event, 
which  took  place  dnring  the  late  war  in  Europe,  oc- 
curred in  one  of  the  frontier  towns  in  Germany ;  the 
horses  had  been  newly  collected  for  a  fresh  raised 
corps,  and  were  placed  in  the  stables  belonging  to  the 
barracks,  awaiting  the  approach  ef  the  men,  who 
were  daily  arriving  in  small  numbers  from  the  va- 
rious adjacent  districts.  My  informant  was  stationed 
at  the  barracks,  but  was  unable  to  leave  his  room  in 
consequence  of  a  badly-healed  wound  having  com- 
menced bleeding  again,  and  requiring  every  possible 
attention  and  repc^e.  In  the  depths  of  the  night  he 
was  awakened  by  the  cry  of  fire ;  he  hastened  to  the 
windows,  some  three  or  four  stories  from  the  ground, 
and  found  that  the  whole  range  of  stabling  waiT  m 
flames.  The  long  low  roof  was  covered  with  a  thatch 
of  dry  straw  and  weeds,  and  the  flames  ran  with  in- 
conceivable rapidity  along  the  entire  line  of  stabling, 
which  stood  out  endways  from  the  main  body  of  the 
barracks.  The  wind  carried  tbe  smoke  and  flamea 
from  the  house,  and  as  the  roof  burnt  away,  the  of- 
ficer was  able  to  see  into' the  interior  of  the  stalls,  and 
to  discern  the  agony  of  the  burning  horses.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  thatched  roof  caught  fire  from  the 
lighted  end  of  a  cigar  thrown  from  the  room  imme- 
diately  under  my  informant,  and  just  above  one  end 
of  the  stabling  range.  A  high  wind  fanned  the  flame, 
and  the  roof  was  almost  entirely  consumed  before  the 
alarmed  ostlers  and  attendants  were  roused  from  their 
beds,  or  able  to  open  the  stable  doors,  and  attempt  the 
rescue  of  the  horses. 

The  falling  flakes  of  fire  from  the  roof  soon  ignited 
tKe  straw  used  for  littering,  and  the  hay  within  the 
racks.  Unluckily  the  low  roof  had  prevented  the 
formation  of  lufis,  or  the  horses  might  have  been  saved. 

The  officer  declared  that  at  one  time  he  could  see 
the  interior  of  the  stable  for  upwards  of  fiCty  feet — the 
Thin  and  distant  raAers  that  supported  the  thatch  be- 
ing half  or  wholly  burnt,  and  not  interfering  with 
the  sight  below,  which  the  remaining  flames  rendered 
as  light  as  if  illumined  by  the  midday  sun,  although 
an  occasional  cloud  of  smoke  from  the  burning  straw 
for  a  moment  dimmed  the  view,  Some  of  the  hones 
were  standing  as  if  paralyzed  wiih  fright,  and  Vrere 
bnmt  to  death  in  their  halters  ;  others,  bursting  their 
fastenings,  either  by  sundering  the  rope,  or  tearing  the 
iroD  ring  from  ill  bold  in  th«  aA&%«t'%  «A<a«^dQKvfSM^ 

^  v. 
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that  horrid  yell  which  horses  only  utter  when  fearfully 
alarmed — a  yell,  which,  if  the  reader  has  not  heard,  he 
Dever  can  imagine;  and  with  dreadful  plunges  and 
violent  kicks,  lamed  themselves  againit  the  wall  or 
posts,  and  died  struggling  to  the  last.  Others,  starling 
from  their  fiery  bed,  with  blazing  manes  and  ears,  gal- 
loped  madly  up  and  down  the  stable's  length,  telling 
the  madness  of  their  pain  and  fright  in  an  occasional 
shriek  that  rose  abovo  the  rtMur  of  th«  flamaaaiMi-  tba 
cry  of  men. 

There  were  two  eld  troop  horses  in  the  stables,  and 
Ite  officer  daelarsd  that  thef  oontiBiied  gaUoping  aide 
by  side,  from  one  end  of  the  range  to  the  other,  loop- 
ing over  the  dead  and  dying  bodies  of  their  comrades, 
with  the  practised  regularity  of  the  battle  charge.  The 
various  doors  of  the  stables  were  at  length  opened : 
but  the  high  wind  drove  the  smoke  and  flames  to  seek 
Oicapo  at  every  aperture.  If  the  gushing  fire  did  not 
drive  the  assistants  from  the  doors,  the  desperate  rush- 
ing and  kicking  of  the  horses  prevented  the  frightened 
OitlerB  from  rescuing  then  from  their  fate,  and  upwards 
of  seventy  of  the  noble  animals  perished  in  the  flames. 
One  of  the  troop  horses,  recognising  the  voice  of  his 
groom,  rushed  through  the  stable  door:  his  ears,  tail, 
tnd  mane,  were  burnt  to  the  merest  stumps:  huge 
Mirtera  were  on  his  sides ;  his  buttocks  were  scorch* 
od  and  bloody,  and  his  eyeballs  seeme^  bursting 
from  their  sockets.  He  galloped  madly  across  the 
square,  dashed  headlong  against  a  wall  that  opposed 
the  4traightness  of  his  path,  and  dropped  dead  in  the 
middlv  of  the  crowd. 


•'2 


1  was  very  lately  sitting  amongst  a  party  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  were  enjoying  the  amusements 
of  the  circus,  when  one  of  the  company  propounded 
this  simple  question — "  Why  do  the  horsea  and  thoir 
riders  lean  to  a  certain  degree  with  their  aides  towards 
the  centre  of  the  ring  V*  I  regret  to  My  that  it  re- 
mained unexplained  to  our  satisfaction,  althongh  the 
fiicts  are  simple  and  almost  self-evident  I  have  be- 
'ibre  me  a  philosophical  explanation  of  the  cause  of 
this  peculiarity,  and  oflisr  no  apology  for  its  insertion 
here. 

The  horse  is  going  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight 
niles  an  hour,  and  he  is  leaning  to  a  certain  degree 
with  his  side  towards  the  centre  of  the  ring.  The 
quicker  the  speed,  the  greater  is  the  degree  of  leaning 
inwards  of  the  horse.  The  rider,  also,  is  similarly 
afiected.  He,  too,  leans  inwards  as  much  as  the  ani- 
mal on  which  he  is  standing.  If  you  were  to  draw 
a  straight  line  from  the  top  of  kis  head,  it  would  go 
obliquely  down  to  the  outer  feet  of  the  horse,  so  much 
do  both  seem  to  present  the  same  angle  of  inclination. 
Why  is  this  leaning  inwards  f  The  immediate  reason 
for  this  remarkable  phenomenon  is  a  natural  or  in- 
stinctive feeling  of  the  horse  and  his  rider.  Both  feel, 
that,  if  they  did  not  lean  inwards,  they  would  be 
dashed  over  in  an  outward  direction.  In  truth,  they 
cannot  help  themselves  from  leaning.  It  would  be 
out  of  their  power  to  move  rapidly  round  the  ring  in 
an  upright  posture.  A  consideration  of  the  cause  of 
Ait,  ImdM  Hi  to  a  lint  prinoiple  inihelMiiQC  VM^ana. 


The  principle  is — and  it  vras  Sir  Isaac  Newtoo  wlio 
discovered  it — that "  every  body  most  persevere  ia  in 
titato  of  uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line,  onlesi  h 
be  compelled  to  change  that  direction  by  some  dsw 
force  impressed  upon  it."  That  is  to  say,  if  you  oocs 
pot  a  body  in  motion,  it  will  goon  moving  for  eTir,iB 
a  straight  line,  never  stopping  and  never  taming. aoii 
some  difiereni  kind  of  force  or  an  obatade  ali«  Hi 
tendenoy. 

The  only  reason  why  we  do  not  aee  tUs  MHpli- 
fled  in  ordinary  moving  bodies,  is,  that  liny  an  ill 
turned  aaUe^and  drawn  to  lka<  earth  faf  i 
They  are  coostanQy  impeded  bf  a  < 
A  similar  principle  exuts  in  reforence  to  theheafn^ 
bodies.    The  planets,  it  is  conceived,  have  been  kad> 
ed  into  space,  from  their  commoa  centre,  the  aoa,  wA 
they  would  have  proceeded  onwaida  in  a  alialghtpilk 
for  ever,  had  they  not  been  restrained  by  a  ooaolv* 
acting  attraction  in  the  body  of  the  ran ;  and  by  i 
fine  balance  of  the  two  tendencies  or  forcea    ihaofr 
ward  tendency  and  the  attractive  tendency— >tha  fii^ 
nets  have  been  obliged  to  parrae  lines  of  dinolioa 
round  and  round  the  sun,  and  which  will  iMt  \ 
as  time  eadures.    But  what  haa  all  thia  to  do 
horsemanship  r    Here  is  the  connection  of  tta  two 
things.    The  oonstant  tendency  to  go  atraigfat  onwaid 
of  any  moving  body,  whether  a  planet  or  a  trifiqg 
object,  is  only  restrained,  kept  within  boand%  by  the 
counteracting  force  of  attraction ;  it  ia  by  no  mesai 
extinguished.    Therefore,  in  going  roond  in  a  cirdsb 
there  is  a  perpetual  tendency  to  fly  off  in  a  straight 
line;  and  the  greater  the  velocity  in  going  roand, s» 
just  the  more  powerful  is  the  tendency.     Thia  inces- 
sant desire  in  a  circular  moving  body  to  fly  off,  it  ssi- 
rntifically  called  centrifugal^  that  is.  centnJUeiM^  fores. 
We  see  it  exerapliHed  in  a  thousand  ways  in  the  can 
of  whirling  bodies.  In  turning  a  circular  grinding4l0Bt 
rapidly  with  water  in  contact  witli  it,  we  permveaiiB 
of  water  first  rising  on  the  stone,  and  next  flying  off; 
Vid  the  more  rapidly  we  turn  the  atone,  ao  does  iht 
water  fly  off  with  the  greater  force.    The  paitidassf 
water  so  projected  alwajrs  fly  off  in  a  atraightliB% 
which  they  preserve  for  an  instant  or  two^  till  poM 
to  the  earth  by  attraction,  which  canaaa  thaai  to  flA 
in  a  bending  direction.    The  earth  ia  bolgod  oat  «• 
thickness  of  twenty-six  miles  greater  at  the  eqnW 
than  at  the  poles,  merely  in  cooaeqnence  of  this  dl^ 
position  of  the  whirling  matter  to  fly  ofl)  like  iht  m^ 
ter  from  the  grin^ing'Stone.    If  the  earth  wUiW 
much  faster  than  it  does,  the  sea  would  be  thnmi^ 
and  the  world  would  go  to  wreck.    The  laaiau  fc 
the  horse  leaning  inwards  is  now  pretty  appaiMt 
He  feels  an  unconquerable  tendency  to  fly  iff  ii  i 
straight  line,  and  this  obliges  him  to  lean  inwiiW 
counteract  such  a  dangeroua  impulse.   He  is  oaly^ 
ing  all  he  can  to  overcome  hia  centrifugal  force-  A 
horse  quickly  turning  a  comer  feels  the  aane  mt^ 
sity  for  leaning  inwards  to  save  htmselC    Wtt^ 
most  worthy  of  remark,  in  all  these  caaes,  i^  tbat  V9r 
trifugal  force  gets  the  better  of  attraetioa  of  gmf^  ■ 
tion  to  a  certain  extent.    For  inatance,  neiihar  a  ■* 
nor  a  horse  can  stand  still,  and  at  the 
^ovacto  an  angle  of  say  forty  or  flfly 
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falling  on  hi«  side.  The  thing  ia  imponible.  If  he 
aitempt  il,  he  will  certainly  fall,  that  ia,  he  pulled  to 
the  ground  by  attrnotion  of  gravitation.  But  let  ccn- 
thfitgal  force  be  put  into  active  operation,  and  Kee 
how  oppmite  ia  the  malt.  This  new  force  overcompv 
attraction  to  a  certain  degree.  The  force  impelling 
omwaida  balancea  the  force  impelling-  inwards,  ond 
batwiit  the  two  the  animal  ii  kept  auspended  in  the 
air.  How  beautiful  an  eiample  of  this  is  seen  in  the 
oaae  of  an  accomplished  skater  on  ice !  You  see 
him  moving  in  all  klnda  of  cireolar  or  curvilinear 
path*  on  the  amootfa  surface  of  the  frozen  liquid. 
Too  aee  him  leaning  over,  puiaed  un  the  side^edgo  of 
a  aingle  skate,  an  edge  as  sharp  as  a  knife,  and  descri- 
bing with  his  person  an  angle  of  siiiy  degrees  to  the 
boriaoB,  and  jrtt  he  doee  not  fall.  I'crhapa  he  does 
not  know  himself  uhat  it  is  that  is  supporting  him. 
Moving  gracefully  and  safely  in  the  circular  path 
which  his  changeful  &ncy  directs,  he  constitutes,  like 
iha  cqaestriao,  a  complete  pmctical  eiarople  of  the 
operation  of  one  uf  natore's  great  primary  laws. 

THara  ia  a  aort  of  drama  acted  in  the  ring  at  the 
circna,  callM  The  Courier  of  St.  Petersburg.  A.  cou* 
rier  ia  aoppoaed  to  be  despatched  from  St.  Petenburg 
with  a  letter  in  hia  oharge,  which  he  ia  ordered  lo 
cany  with  the  utmoat  diligence  he  can  uae.  There 
ia  no  apeaking ;  but  the  dumb  show,  the  letter  to  bo 
earned,  the  courier  and  hia  horsea  all  tell  the  story  of 
the  piece.  In  order  to  travel  with  the  utmost  possible 
•peed,  the  courier  chooaea  to  ride  on  six  horses  at 
once.  Thia  ia,  of  course,  nonsense ;  but  the  spectator 
ia  ao  occupied  by  the  spectacle,  that  he  does  not  stop 
to  inquire  why  a  man  can  ride  quicker  by  going  on 
iiz  horses,  than  on  one  after  another,  stage  by  stage. 
Tou  see  the  courier  aet  the  aiz  horses  off  at  a  gallDp 
loiud  the  ring.  Sometimee  there  are  two  abreast, 
•ometimaa  thre^  and  at  other  timea  the  whole  six. 
Tha  thing  you  have  to  admire  is  the  wonderful  ease 
with  which  llie  rider  steps  from  the  back  of  one  horse 
lo  another.  He  ia  not  disturbed  by  the  velocity  of 
the  animala.  Bometiroca  he  feigns  to  fall  asleep  lying 
aeraaa  their  backs.  Awakening  with  a  atart,  he  ia 
aaanungly  aboot  to  fall,  and  you  wonder  he  is  not 
daahed  lo  the  ground.  But  in  all  these  performances 
ho  ia  qnita  at  hia  ease,  becaoae  he  is  in  the  same  con- 
dition of  motion  aa  tha  honea.  In  alepping  from  one 
horao  to  aixMher  he  does  not  change  his  condition.  If, 
howovar,  he  were  to  try  to  step  from  the  back  of  one 
cf  tiie  moving  animals  to  a  fixed  object,  he  would  as- 
■ondly  receiTO  a  fidL  The  phenomenon  of  an  ab- 
of  jarnngin  tha  changing  of  placea  of  bodies 
nng  a  hotion  in  common,  ia  thus  exemplified  in 
tho  moat  parfiMt  manner  iongioabie.  There  are,  in- 
doad,  no  ezperimenta  illuatrative  of  the  principlea 
whiah  foide  the  motion  of  bodies,  ao  well  worth  aee- 
iog  aodaiadyingi  aathoaa  which  n»y  be  witnessed  in 
ftata  of  hotaemanahip; 

Tha  atoaai  apecd  of  a  circnahoKBa  when  galloping 
fonnd  the  ring,  ia  not  beyond  ten  miles  in  the  hour ; 
tho  amallneaa  of  the  drda,  and  iha  oontigoity  of  the 
bona,  aano'  to--  mriko  tha  psoa  appear  more  rapid 
than  it  ii.  Tbava  harwo'baao  nma  eaolndiotory  opi- 
giYOQ  karif  iMfMdig  tbaapoad  of  tha  honw  ,* 


a  plain  statement  of  a  few  facta  may  place  tho  thing 
ill  its  pro;>er  boiring.  A  correspondent  in  the  New 
York  "  Spirit  uf  the  Times,"  the  best  paper  in  the 
Union  for  a  lover  of  the  sports  of  the  turf,  qnutes  an 
extract  from  the  Annual  Register  for  1763,  purporting 
to  be  a  Review  of  Monsieur  Cendarainc's  "  Tour  in 
Italy."  In  thia  extract,  the  velocity  of  the  race  horse  ia 
philosophically  considered,  but  the  monsieur,  like  ell 
travellers  in  foreign  lands,  obtained  merely  hearsay  in> 
formation,  and  reaaona  upon  several  incorrect  predica* 
tions.  He  statea  that  the  four  mile  course  at  Nevr* 
market,  England,  haa  been/rf^iicnf/y  run  over  in  air 
minutes,  six  seconds.  This  is  decidedly  wrong ;  Fly 
ing  Childers'  greateat  performance  was  over  this  coune^ 
in  six  minutes,  forty  seconds,  and  that  waa  done  bat 
once.  He  mentions,  also,  a  fomous  hone  calFed  Star^ 
ling,  i^lio  sometimes  performed  the  first  mile  in  a  mi- 
nute, but  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort  on  record.  It  haa 
been  said  that  Flying  Childers  went  a  mile  in  a  minute, 
but  there  is  no  certainty  of  fact  in  tho  saying ;  he  once 
ran  one-third  of  a  mile  in  twenty  seconds,  but  he  waa 
some  twelve  seconds  over  the  minute  when  the  mile 
was  completed.  Firetail,  a  famous  rarer,  is  said  tohavo 
gone  a  mile  in  one  minute  and  four  seconds,  yet  the 
recorded  time  of  his  race  with  Pumpkin  gives  the 
first  mile  in  one  minute  and  thirty-six  seconds.  Thfiae 
instances  ^re  sufficient  to  contradict  tho  roonsieur'a 
unsupported  aascrtion  that  Starling  sometitMS  went 
hia  first  mile  in  a  minutp. 

At  the  end  of  Ccndnminc's  remarks  ore  some  eluci- 
dations by  Dr.  Maty,  Librarian  to  tho  British  Museum. 
They  ore  short,  and  wo  will  copy  them  for  the  sake 
of  making  an  emendatory  statement. 

Thcro  are  (says  Dr.  Maty)  two  courses  at  Newmar- 
ket— the  long  and  the  round.  IMie  first  is  exactly 
four  milea  and  three  hundred  and^  eighty  yards ;  the 
second  is  four  miles,  lest  four  hundred  yards.  Chil- 
ders, tho  swiftest  horse  ever  remembered,  haa  run  the 
first  course  in  seven  pinnies  and  thirty  seconds,  and 
the  aecond  in  aix  rainutea  and  forty  aeconds,  which 
amounts  to  forty-six  feet  nine  inches  French,  in  the  se- 
cond. Whereas,  all  other  horses  except  the  foregoing, 
take  at  least  seven  minutes  and  fifty  seconds  in  com- 
pleting the  first  and  longest  course,  and  seven  minutes 
only  ill  the  shortest — which  ia  forty-fou'  feet  five  or 
aix  inchea  tha  aecond.  Theae  are  facts  (adds  Dr. 
Mat)')  which  I  believe  to  be  true.  I  must  also  add, 
that  it  id  commonly  supposed  these  coursers  cover,  at 
every  hound,  a  apace  of  ground  twenty-four  English 
feet  in  length. 

The  doctor  is  not  correct  in  hia  atatements,  or  per- 
hapa  tho  coursea  have  been  altered  since  their  origi- 
nal formation.  The  long  couae,  aa  Dr.  Maty  calls  it, 
is  now  termed  the  Beacon  Course,  and  is  just  four 
milea  and  three  hnndred  and  fifty-eight  yards,  by  the 
Jockey  Club  standard  admeasurement.  The  Round 
Course  is  not  four  hundred  yards  less  than  four  miles, 
but  two  hundred  and  foffty*«eveo«  or  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  yards  longer  than  Dr.  Maty's  account  Chil- 
ders' performance  over  the  Round  Course  in  six  mi- 
nutes and  forty  aeoaoda  givea  him  aeven  minutea  and 
one  aecond  for  the  ibnr  mile%and  tho  timo  over  iha 
OeacxMi  Ckmna  iatnBiiAuii%VMMi 
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lo  the  exactitude  of  an  American  fourmile  track.  But 
Childen  in  1721,  did  mn  the  distance  of  four  miles 
in  six  minutes  and  forty-eight  seconds,  carry  iog  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounds.  He  covered 
twenty-five  feet  at  every  stroke  when  racing,  and  he 
-was  once  known  to  leap  thirty  feet  upon  level 
ground. 

Bay  Malton,  an  English  race  horse,  with  a  cross  of 
Tulgar  blood  io  his  pedigree,  ran  four  measured  miles, 
over  York  Coune,  in  seven  minutes,  forly-three  se- 
conds and  a  half.  Eclipse  ran  the  same  distance  in 
eight  minutes,  without  any  inducement  lo  speed,  and 
carrying  the  enormous  burden  (for  a  racer)  of  twelve 
atone,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pounds.  This, 
when  it  is  considered  that  every  seven  pounds  is  cal- 
.  culated  to  make  a  difference  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
yards  in  every  ibur  mile  boat,  speaks  volumes  for  the 
power  of  Eclipse. 

Excepting  the  instance  of  the  Flying  Phenomenon. 
Cbilders,  the  American  Eclipse  and  Henry  race  dis- 
fklays  better  speed  in  a  four  mile  heat  than  any  of  the 
above  cited  cases.  Indeed,  king's  plates,  originally 
given  to  encourage  the  breed  of  hotses  in  England, 
are  now  considered  nuisances  on  race  grounds,  because 
of  the  necessary  four  mile  heats  to  which  they  are 
appended.  Some  heavy  old-breed  racor  generally  walks 
over  the  course  for  the  cup ;  the  modern  breeders  re- 
fusing to  peril  the  chance  of  a  twelve  mile  tun.  It  is 
universally  allowed,  that  the  present  system  of  bring- 
ing the  English  racer  into  competition  before  he  has 
completed  his  second  year,  is  sure  to  end  in  the  dete- 
rioration of  the  breed.  Bottom  and  soundness  are  sa- 
crificed  to  speed  over  the  one-mile  course,  and  the 
frequeni  ftilure  of  the  racer's  legs  before  they  come 
to  their  full  power,  proves  the  iniquity  of  the  custom. 
Childers  and  Eclipse  did  not  appear  until  they  were 
five  years  old,  but  now  the  beat  horses  of  the  day  are 
frequently  foundered  and  destroyed  befbro  they  have 
attained  that  age. 


The  great  race  between  Eclipee  and  Henry,  on  the 
18ih  of  May,  1823,  stands  first  in  AaMrican  anosli 
of  racing.  The  time  of  one  of  the  heats  has  ne. 
ver  been  beaten,  but  the  race  on  Union  Coarss,  tf 
New  York,  November  3d,  1837,  between  Ma^ 
Lady  ClifiTden,  Fanny  Wyatt,  and  Picfoo,  mart,  ca» 
dered  as  a  whole,  be  pronounced  to  be  Ike 
four-mile  day  that  ever  occurred  upon  any  i 
in  the  world. 


The  first  heat,  between  Eclipse  and 

Henry,  was  run  in 7 

Henry  winning  the  heat 
The  second  heal,  won  by  Eclipse,  in     7 
The  third  heat,  won  by  Ellipse,  in    .    6 


S7 


Making  for  the  twelve  nilea,      23    *■    50  * 


The  first  heat  between  Mingo,  Lady 
CliflRlen,  Fanny  Wyatt,  and  PictoD,  ^ 

was  won  by  Picton,  in      ...    7  mis.  44  ite. 

The  second  heat,  won  by  Lady  ClifiP 
den.  in >    •    7 

The  third  heat,  won  by  Lady  Clifif- 
den,  in 7 


Making,  for  the  twelve  miles,     93 


Fanny  Wyatt  came  in  second  in  each  of  the  liM 
two  heats ;  Mingo  was  pulled  up  dead  lame.  This 
last  horse  has  been  victorious  in  several  of  the  aevenst 
trials  of  speed  and  bottom. 

The  English  racing  calendan  have  nothmg  that 
can  beat  the  above  displays.  The  moat  exHaoidiDaiy 
instance  on  record  of  the  stoutnessa  and  apecd  of  the 
English  racer,  is  the  performance  of  a  bone  named 
Qoibbler,  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Hull ;  thk  fine  aoiail 
once  ran  twenty-three  miles  round  the  flat  at  New- 
market, in  fifiy-seven  minutea  and  ten  ■econds 
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Think  of  mi,  when  morning  flashes 
Up  the  rosy  eastern  skies. 

Parting  first  the  silken  lashes 
From  those  glorious  azure  eyes. 

Think  of  roe,  when  Sol's  bright  rays 
Fast  exhale  the  morning  dew. 

And  the  sultry  noontide  blase 
Wilts  the  drooping  flowret  toa 

Think  of  me,  when  day-light  lingers 
Round  thy  latticed  bower  at  eTM, 
the  ni|^t^  with  atcalthy  flngtti* 
thttdbriiiC^raAUoC 


rfjfcytog 


( 


Think  of  me,  at  night*s  lone  noon. 
Dreaming  in  thy  peaceful  aleep. 

Like  the  placid  summer  moon 
Smiling  o*er  the  tranqnil  deep^ 

When  the  bloom  of  sweet  spring-tiae 
Clads  with  flowen  the  hawthorn  M*r 

And  the  heart  beats  quicker  tima* 
Then,  dear  maiden,  think  of  ae! 

Firmly  sure,  at  atoh  twaat  hour. 

When  thy  tbooghta  do  kithar  iliigr. 

Watching,  I  will  U&m  Aa  paww 

Hilda  na  kaart  to  knn  to«Mb        ^ 

•  AM* 


\ 
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The  etill  and  nble  night! 
nd  a  yovtng  mother,  lone  and  silently 
elide  the  aad  and  solemn  bed  of  death 
neels  watching.    Tears,  big,  heavy  tears,  apace, 
oil  down  the  pale  and  snnken  cheek,  whence  grief 
while  has  lur*d  the  rose-bud  tints  of  beauty ; 
jid  the  eyelid  rais*d,  full  fring'd  and  silken, 
jod  the  deep- blue  eye,  pure,  and  uptum*d  to  Heaven 
eseechingly.    Her  brow  is  clear  and  broad, 
nd  not  a  line  has  care  or  sorrow  mark*d 
V)  tell  that  they  were  there.     It  in  her  first  gritf; 
.nd  the  blow  has  well  nigh  stricken  at  once 
liat  lender  chord  within  the  human  heart, 
IThose  sharp  and  quick  vibrations  drive  the  mind 
'o  phrenzy  and  despair.    But  yet  her  heart 
[as  a  strong  hold  upon  the  hope  that  lives 
)  that  bright  world  above  us,  and  in  Him 
i^ho  sitteth  on  the  throne  of  the  high  Heavens, 
i^hose  promises  are  holy ;  and  to  Him 
lius,  in  the  hour  of  grief  and  lamentation, 
he  lifts  her  faltering  voice  in  quiet  prayer, 
Old  pours  her  fall  heart's  bitterness: 

Father!  supreme  and  holy  God ! 
I  bow  beneath  thy  chastening  rod. 

And  bend  the  suppliant  knee; 
Fond  visions  o*er  my  fancy  start; 
Ob,  teach  my  weak  and  erring  heart 

To  look  on  high  to  Thee ! 

She  was  mjr  Jfrjf /— my  heart  does  still 
With  load  and  feverish  pulses  thrill 

As  tbooght  wiU  centre  there; 
I  would,  but  cannot  burst  the  chain— 
I  know  all  earthly  things  are  vain — 

Oh,  fill  my  heart  with  prayer! 

Prayer,  to  the  high,  th'  Eternal  One, 
Whose  brightest  smiles  so  oft  have  shone. 

Whose  love  is  ever  near^ 
Prayer,  that  His  outstretched  arms  may  bear 
Beyond  the  reach  of  time  or  care   . 

The  sweet  babe  slumb'ring  here ! 


The  sweet  babe  slumbering  here !  How  bright 
Those  stars  blaze  thro*  the  ebon  night. 

In  pride  and  glory  there ! 
The  host  above — the  cold  babe  here, 
That  host  so  bright — this  form  so  dear, 

But  mock  my  heart  to  prayer  ! 

Sweet  slumberer  in  death ! — no  more 
Shall  that  pure  smile  its  influence  pour, 

No  more  that  voice  be  heard ; 
And  the  bright  glance  I  loved  so  well. 
That  spoke  with  more  than  magic  spell. 

And  the  full  bosom  stirred. 

That  glance  shall  speak  no  more! — Oh,  God 
My  thoughts,  my  soul,  are  all  abroad 

With  this  sweet  child  of  earth ; 
But,  oh,  'lis  no  unholy  spell 
That  makes  this  stricken  bosom  swell, 

And  gives  these  visions  birth. 

•  I  strive  to  render  all  to  Thee — 
My  child,  my  heart's  best  jewel'ry, 

But  earth  will  entrance  win ; 
And  thought  will  wander  back  awhile, 
To  kiss  her  lip— to  catch  her  smile — 
Oh,  God,  can  this  be  sin ! 

The  sorrowing  mother  ceased.    In  gentle  tones 
Her  humble  plaint  was  pour'd,  and  her  full  heart 
Was  (or  a  while  unburthened.    But  her  eye 
Would  ever  seek  the  soft  and  lonely  couch 
Whereon  the  firs^bom  pledge  of  youthful  love 
Lay  pillowed.    And  her  sinking  heart  at  times 
Would  quake  with  quick  and  violent  emotions. 
As  she  would  lift  the  cold  and  clammy  corse 
And  clasp  it  to  her  bosom.    And,  anon. 
When  the  sweet  star-light  crept  with  beauteous  ray 
Within  her  chamber,  she  would  stretch  her  arm 
And  touch  with  gentle  finger  the  pale  cheek. 
To  knoio  if  it  toere  cold!  And  her  sick  heart. 
Struck  with  the  consciousness  that  Death  was  there, 
W«uld  turn  un^  hold  sweet  converse  with  its  Maker — 
Wild  and  c^^ulsive — dreamy,  but  sincere ; 
As  if  her  soul  would  rise  and  say,  "  I  would, 
Ob,  God,  I  would,  but  must  I  give  thee  all?" 
Columbis,  Pa.  Alp. 
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?is  written  in  heav'n — to  his  doom  must  he  go ; 
'ia  prison  God  rais'd  in  the  sea  long  ago, 
nd  death  has  a  sure  archer  waiting  him  there— 
[*is  inadden*d  ambition  with  dart  of  despair. 
he  thousands  that  round  him  obediently  stand, 
.re  bound  like  himself  to  the  soul's  distant  land, 
.nd  sparkling  in  splendor,  will  march  in  war's  glee 
'o  eternity's  kinfdom  his  heralds  to  be. 
M  DOW  that  his  day  into  darkness  ia  hasting, 
li  light  ia  in  foldao  magniBo^acB  wu^ng, 
s9 


I  For  the  rays  of  his  fame  in  the  strengih  of  his  pow'r, 
Are  radiantly  closing  round  Waterloo's  hour. 
And  the  muse  as  she  now  in  a  fond  moment  turns 
Her  vision,  where  o'er  him  this  sunset  glow  bums, 
Can  almost  imogine  that  hope's  iris-wings 
Are  fluttering  there  'mongst  those  glorious  things. 
In  tempest  and  whirlwind  his  being  has  sped — 
His  hours  of  existence  like  dark  mists  hare  fled, 
But  Itia  hiitOT^'B  cV»id«  \o  >3ea  \A!Qsa  «i.v^^^  lo^^M^ 

1  Even  beauxVTttV  no^,  0«t\fi»  ^m€%  ^s^xvwv^-^j^a^ 
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The  Federal  Constitution  adopted  by  Maryland. 

Died,  aged  69.  Christopher  Gore,  Governor  and  First  U.  S.  Attomey-Genenl  of . 

The  New  Tariff  Bill,  (Mr.  Clay's,)  passed  the  Senate  of  the  U.  S.  and  aigned  1^  die  I^esideot 

Acknowledgment  of  the  Independence  of  Texas  passed  the  Senate  of  United  Statea  by  Voli 

of  23  to  19. 
Bom,  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.  De  Witt  Clinton,  anany  yeara  Governor  of  Naw  York,  aai 

prime  mover  of  the  Erie  Canal  'Scheme. 
Boston  cannofiaded  by  AroericaiM.  from  Lamb's  Dam,  Cobble  Hill,  and  'Lsefamertf^  Point 
Wreck  of  Ship  Frances,  of  New  York,  on  Arklow  Bank.    Crew  saved. 
Died,  in  Bath  Couoiy,  Va.  aged  77.  General  Samuel  Blackburn,  a  SoUter  ef  Ibe  BevolutioB, 

a  distinguished  Lawyer,  and  member  of  the  Virginia  Legislature.     At  his  death  be  It* 

berated  his  slavoe,  46  in  number,  and  paid  their  expenses  to  Liberia. 
The  Fort  at  Ninety  Six,  S.  C.  unsuceeesfully  attacked  by  200  Cherokee  Indians. 
The  Ship  Inverness,  and  six  other  Vessels,  freighted  for  England,  bnmt  by  Amencans,  oev 

Savannah,  Georgia. 
The  British,  under  ^onel  Provost,  defeated  the  Americans  at  Briar  Craek,  Geoigia.    150 

killed,  162  pris^mrs. 
The  first  fire  in  Philadllphia  (Whalebone  Alley)  after  the  establishment  of  Hose  Coaptniei. 
The  Federal  Constitution  adopted  by  Louisiana. 
The  Great  Elm,  at  Kensington,  near  Philadelphia,  blown  doviD.     Under  this  Tree,  WilliiB 

Penn  held  his  first  Treaty  with  the  Indians,  iu  1682. 
War  declared  ogainst  Algiers  by  the  United  States. 
The  second  Session  of  the  twenty-third  Congress  of  the  United  Stales  terminated,  leaving  >!* 

niofit  all  the  important  measures  which  had  been  discussed  and  partially  acted  opoo, 

unfinished. 
Died,  at  ll'jckville,  Maryland,  aged  86.  General  John  Smith,  formerly  member  of  Coo^R* 
Royal  Charter  granted  by  Charles  the  Fir8t  for  the  Government  of  Manachusetts. 
William  Penn,  by  Charier  from  Charles  ihe  Second,  constituted  Proprietor  of  Penniyl'wi*' 
Americans  established  themselves  on  Dorchester  Heights,  near  Boston. 
Commodore  Hopkins  took  New  Providence,  and  captured  the  Governor  and  Lienteaiirt  G^ 

vemor.  with  all  the  artillery,  stores,  &c. 
American  Frigate,  Alfred,  captured  by  British  Ships  Ariadne  and  Ceres. 
The  House  of  Commons  resolved  that  whoever  should  advise  Ilia  Majes^  to  pvoseeats  iB  ol* 

fensivo  War  in  America,  should  be  deemed  a  public  enemy. 
OflTicial  Returns  in  British  Parliament  stated  thai  43,633  men,  exclusive  of  Offioeii,bdl^ 

killed,  or  died  in  the  American  War,  and  that  the  Expenses  of  said  War  to  the  ^/^ 

Nation  amounted  to  645.615,455  dollars.    The  oxpensss  of  dM  war  lo  tho  UiM  8^^ 

amounted  to  135,193.700  dollars. 
Fuit  Jdeetiiig  of  Fadaral  CoDgiass  at  New  York,  John  Adawaitstiiw  as  ?ioo  Piiwidirtl  ^ 

iMfal  WaiA^ttiQ  «\«ciia41^tt^fi«iiv   ^a^\DangEsai»ioQ.%Mk9bco  AfrilSO. 
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Day  of 

Tar. 

4 

1793 

— 

17B7 
1801 
1805 

^. 

1809 
1813 

— 

1814 
1817 
1821 

INI 

1825 
1829 
1833 

5 

1836 
1837 
1495 

1770 


8 


10 


11 


1812 
1835 
1836 


1837 

1707 

1778 


1836 

1837 

1811 
1828 
1836 

1502 
1812 

1834 
1639 

1683 

1776 

1788 

1813 

1821 
1833 
1789 
1813 


General  Washington  inaugurated  Preaidantof  the  U.  S.ibr4teoond  Teim.  John  Adanu 
Vice  President 

John  Adanw  inaogarated  Preiident  of  the  U.  8.    Thomas  JeflerMMi,  Vice  Pnaid«iL 

Thomas  Jeflerson  inaugurated  President  of  the  U.  S.    Aaroo  Burr,  Vice  President. 

Thomas  Jefferson  inaugurated  President  xif  the  U.  8.  lor  a  second  Term.  George  Clinton, 
Vice  President 

James  Madison  inaugurated  Praaident  of  the  U  S.    Geoige  Clinloo.  Vice  President 

James  Madison  inaugurated  President  of  the  U.  FL  for  aaeoond  Term.  £lbridge  Gerry,  Vice 
President 

The  British  .defeated  bjr  the  Americans  at  Longwood,  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Detroit 

James  Monroe  inaugurated  President  of  the  U.  S.    Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Vice  President 

James  Monroe  inaugurated  Pcesident  of  the  U.  &  for  a  aeoond  Term.  Daniel  D.  Tomp- 
kins, Vice  President. 

John  Quincjr  Adams  inaugurated  President  of  the  U.  S.    Jo^n  C.  Calhoun,  Viee  President 

General  Andrew  Jackson  inaugurated  President  of  the  U.  S.  John  C.  Calhoun,  Viee  President 

The  Tariff  Act  put  into  operation. 

General  Andrew  Jackson  inaugurated  President  of  the  U.  S.  for  a  second  Term.  Martin 
Van  Buren,  Vice  President. 

Died,  at  Bombay,  aged  37,  John  Lowell,  Jr.  of  Boston,  a  celebrated  traveller. 

Martin  Van  Buren  inaugurated  President  of  the  U.  S.     Richard  M.  Johnson,  Vice  President 

Henry  VII.,  granted  a  Patent  to  John  Cabot  and  his  three  Sons,  Lewis,  Sebastian,  and  San- 
chius,  for  their  discoveries  on  the  American  Continent. 

Boston  Massacre.  The  British  Guard  having  been  attacked  by  the  Bostonians,  fired  upon 
the  Mob,  and  wounded  several,  whereof  five  died.  This  was  the  second  blood  shod  in 
defence  of  American  Liberty. 

The  Bill  imposing  Taxes  upon  glass,  paper,  pasteboard,  white  and  red  lead,  painters*  colors, 
and  tea,  repealed  by  the  Brili^h  Government,  excepting  the  tax  on  tee. 

Died,  aged  44,  Juseph  Reed,  Adjutant  General  in  U.  S.  Army,  Aid  to  Washington,  and  Pre- 
sident of  Pennsylvania.     Born  in  New  Jersey. 

Died,  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  aged  58,  John  S.  Ravenecroft,  Bishop  of  North  Carolina. 

Skirmish  at  the  Pass  of  Whilsoll's  Mill,  on  Reedy  River,  S C,  between  the  Light. Brigade 
of  American  Army  and  the  Van  of  the  British,  led  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Webster,  who 
crossed  the  stream  uninjured,  amidst  a  shower  of  bullets  from  a  corps  of  twenty-five 
riflemen,  chosen  as  skilful  shots,  many  of  whom  fired  two,  and  even  three  limes. 

Died,  aged  63,  James  Madison.  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Virginia. 

Died,  at  Lichfield,  Conn,  aged  81,  Col.  Benj.  Tallmadge.  a  distinguished  Revolutionary  Oflicer. 
,  in  Texas,  aAer  standing  repeated  attacks  for  two  weeks,  taken  by  the  Mexicans,  under 
Santa  Anna.    The  garrison,  187  men,  including  the  Commander,  Col.  W.  B.  Travis, 
CoL  David  Crockett  and  CoL  James  Bowie,  were  all  slain,  except  the  sick,  and  seven 
men  who  ssked  for  quarter. 

Treaty  with  Florida  Indians  concluded  by  General  Jessup. 

9qid,  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  Stephen  Hopkins,  one  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

U.  S.  Frigate,  Rando]|ih,  of  36  guns  and  305  men,  commanded  by  Captain  Nicholas  Biddle, 
blown  up  in  action  with  British  Ship,  Yarmouth.  Four  men  only  saved.  Captain  Bid- 
die  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1751. 

Died,  at  New  Haven.  Conn,  aged  57.  William  Bristol,  Judge  of  U.  S.  Court,  far  the  District 
of  Connecticut 

Died,  near  Woodville,  MissisBippi,  aged  40,  William  Haile,  formerly  member  of  Congress 
from  Mississippi. 

Died,  at  Germantuwn,  Robert  Hare,  formerly  Speaker  of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania. 

Shock  of  Elarthquake  sensibly  felt  in  the  Middle  States  of  America. 

The  Bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Sufferers  by  the  great  Fire  at  New  Tork,  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  Congress,  by  a  Vote  of  114  to  94. 

Columbus  sailed  from  Cadiz  on  hi«  last  Voyage  of  Discovery. 

John  Henry's  Plot  for  the  Dissolving  of  the  Federation,  disclosed  to  Congress.  He  received 
50,000  dollorri  of  the  public  money  for  the  disclosure,  and  sailed  to  France. 

Died,  at  Philadelphia,  aged  48.  Gilbert  R.  Livingston,  D.  D. 

Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  obtained  a  Charter  for  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Maine.  In 
1676.  Massachusetts  purchased  the  rights  of  Gorges'  heirs  for  twelve  hundred  pounds 
sterling. 

The  First  Council  and  Assembly  of  Penasylvania  met  at  Chester.  William  Penn  presided, 
and  divided  the  Province  into  Counties,  appointing  Sheriffs.  &c. 

The  British  Soldiery,  contrary  to  orders,  commenced  plundering  Boston. 

Died,  aged  64,  Joseph  Hawley,  a  distinguished  American  Patriot.  Uom  ot  Northampton, 
Mafsachusetts. 

U.  S.  Schooner,  Adeline,  encountered  the  British  Schooner,  Lottery,  in  the  Night  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay.    The  latter  supposed  to  be  sunk. 

General  Andrew  Jackson  appointed  the  first  American  Governor  of  Florida  Territory. 

Died,  at  Bremen,  Maine,  aged  86,  Com.  Samuel  Tucker,  a  distinguished  Revolutionary  Officer. 

The  InoorporatioB  of  Philadelphia  settled  by  Law. 

An  American  Privateer,  of  18  guns,  called  the  General  Armstrong,  encountered  the  Fire  of 
an  Cqglish  Frigate,  of  91  guns,  for  three  quarters  of  «a  Vio^t,^'v>Sd^  \^mM^  ^ 
Im  metping  with  only  6  mea  Uiled  and  1^  inQ^aoA«4. 
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DMtructivo  Fire  at  Naihville,  Tenneaee- 

Died,  aged  82,  Benjamin  West,  the  celebrated  Painter. 

Died,  at  Grove,  Alleghany  County,  Md.,  aged  102,  CapUin  Charlea  Bfid,  a  RevolBtiaBay 

Officer.    He  waa  a  native  of  England,  aerved  under  Wolle  at  Qaebeo— enteied  tht  Ut- 

volutionary  Service — vraa  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  terved  to  the  end  of  the  Wir. 
Charles  II.  granted  his  Brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  a  Patent  lor  the  Landa  betwaen  SlCMi 

and  Pemequid,  (Bristol,)  New  England. 
Groton,  New  England,  burnt  by  the  Indiarii,  under  King  Philip. 
Shock  of  an  Earthquake  felt  in  Massachusetts  and  the  adjoining  States. 
The  Earl  of  Effingham,  an  English  Nobleman,  resigned  bis  Command  when  hiiRi|iMBt 

was  ordered  to  America,  refusing  to  fight  against  his  countrymen. 
The  British  Garriaon  at  Mobile  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards. 
General  Lincoln  surrendered  Charleston,  S.  C.  to  the  British  troops. 
The  English  Brig,  Nancy,  wrecked  while  entering  Georgetown,  S.  C. 
George  III.  confirmed  the  Act  to  restrain  the  Commerce  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jensf,  Mnf* 

land,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina.  ^  ^ 

General  Jackson  received  the  Ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  England,  and  raiobd 

his  order  of  Martial  Law. 
Great  Flood  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  much  damage  done. 
Steamboat  Benjamin  Franklin  exploded  near  Montgomery,  Alabama;  netriy  30  p«Mi 

killed  and  wounded. 
William  Ledra  hanged  in  Massachusetts,  for  returning  from  TransportatioD,  to  which  ha  M 

been  sentenced  for  being  a  Quaker.    Several  persons  were  also  pablicly  whipptd,ftr 

being  Quakers. 
The  Duke  of  York  confirmed  his  grant  of  EUuit  Jersey  to  twelve  pioprieton,  who  had  p» 

chased  Sir  George  Carteret's  right. 
The  British  Ship,  Poictiers,  74,  and  the  Belvidera  Frigate,  blockaded  the  Delaware  Bine 
Died,  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  Jni>per  Ya'es,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 
Treaty  concluded  between  the  Cherokee  Indians  and  the  United  States,  wherein  the  Indini 
'  agreed  to  cede  their  Lantls  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  retire  to  a  Territory  guaiantaeitB 

them  in  Arkanftas. 
Columbus  arrived  at  Spiin  af>er  his  first  Voyage  of  Discovery. 
Bom,  near  Camden,  Sou;h  Carolina,  Andrew  Jackson,  the  seventh  President  of  the  Vtaid 

States. 
The  British  under  Lord  Comwallis,  defeated  the  Americans  under  General  Greene,  at  G^ 

ford  Court. House,  North  Carolina. 
Died,  at  Keene.  N.  H.,  ogcd  69,  Samuel  Dinsraoor,  late  Governor  of  New  Hampahira. 
Died,  John  Leverett,  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

Bom,  in  Virginia,  JamcH  Madison,  the  fourth  President  of  the  United  States. 
Battle  between  the  French  and  English  Fleets  off  Cape  Henry. 
Act  of  Congress  passed  to  establish  a  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  N.  T. 
Died  at  West  Farms,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  aged  52,  William  Hoffman,  Bl  D. 
Died,  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  aged  80,  Josiah  Ferguson,  a  Revolutionary  OflScer. 
The  Town  of  Warwick,  New  England,  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  under  King  Philip^ 
Commodore  Hopkins  evacuated  New  Providence. 
The  British  forces  evacuated  Boston,  leaving  behind  them  250  cannon,  35,000  boihdf  of 

Wheat,  dec 
Died,  at  New  York,  aged  52,  Edward  Miller,  M.  D.  an  eminent  physician  and  Utt^iataor. 
Died,  at  Philadelphia,  James  Montgomery,  D.  D. 
Died,  at  New  York,  aged  67,  John  Lang,  senior  Editor  of  N.  Y.  Gazette.    He  had  bean  «i*- 

nected  with  the  same  paper  for  nearly  40  years. 
The  American  Stamp  Act  repealed  by  the  English  Government. 
Died,  at  Albemarle  County,  Virginia,  Hugh  Nelson,  a  celebrated  Judge,  member  of  CoogTM 

and  U.  S.  Minister  to  Spain. 
Died,  at  Philadelphia,  at  nn  ad  vranccd  age,  Charles  Smith,  L.  L.  D.     He  was  an  eiaiflCBt 

Judge  of  Common  Plen*.  and  the  arranger  of  the  Laws  of  Pennsylvania  for  publicttifli' 
Died,  at  Franldbrd.  Pa.  aged  38,  Francis  J.  Harper,  member  of  Congress  elect  from  PeoDi' 
Bom,  at  Chester  County.  Pa.  Thomas  M'Keao,  one  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  af  It*- 

pendence;  Chief  Justice,  and  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
Great  Fire  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  ' 

The  Independence  of  Colombia,  Mexico,  and  Peru,  recognised  by  the  United  Statea. 
Died,  at  Washington  City,  ugod  70,  Jeremiah  M'Lane,  of  Columbus,  Ohio;  member  of  0* 

grcss.  and  Secretary  of  Stgte. 
Died,  at  Schoneciady,  N.  Y.  Joseph  C.  Yates,  Governor  of  New  York,  and  Judge  of  the8«* 

prrme  (iourt  of  that  State. 
The  "  One  hundred  Dollar  Act"  became  Law  in  Pennsylvania,  giving  power  to  Magiitnl* 

to  determine  suits  to  that  amount. 
The  City  Bank  of  New  York  robbod  of  220.000  dollars,  of  which  170,000  thonaaal  ware 

Rubscf]uent1y  rec(»vcrc<I. 
The  original  Wooden  Castle  at  Boston  Harbor  destroyed  by  Fire. 
DreacJful  Fire  at  New  Orleans,  which  consumed  the  greatest  part  of  the  City. 
Three  Hundred  and  Forty-seven  of  the  Colonists  in  Virginia  moasacred  hy  the  IndinH. 
Died,  of  Small-pox,  aged  SS,  lonaXVAii  ISAviaxda,  a.  moat  celebrated  Ameriosn  Melnpb|B0ii" 

and  Theologian. 
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The  American  Stamp  Act  passed  by  the  British  Government. 

Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal  issued  by  America  against  Great  Britain. 

A  Treaty  concluded  between  the  Cherokee  Indiana  and  the  United  States. 

Commodore  Decatur  killed  by  Commodore  Barron  in  an  affiiir  of  honor. 

Violent  Hurricane  in  Washington  County,  Ohio. 

Died,  at  Washington  City,  aged  82.  General  Mountjoy  Bailey,  a  Revolutionary  Officer. 

Died,  at  Chester,  N.  H-  John  Bell,  formerly  Governor  of  New  Hampshire. 

Died,  at  Knox  County,  Indiana,  aged  90,  Col.  Francis  Vigo,  an  emigrant  from  Sardinia,  who 
amassed  a  princely  fortune  in  America,  and  devoted  every  farthing  to  the  support  of  the 
starving  army  of  George  Rogers  Clark,  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  the  soil  from  the  In- 
dians. He  lived  many  years  in  indigence,  ashamed  to  urge  his  claims,  till,  just  before 
his  death,  a  few  friends  advocated  his  cause,  and  obtained  from  Government  an  allow- 
aiice  of  his  claims,  to  the  amount  of  30,000  dollars. 

Died,  suddenly,  John  Carver,  one  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  the  first  Governor  of  the  Colony  at 
Plymouth. 

Robert  Kidd  executed  for  Piracy,  at  Execution  Dock,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  England. 

Peekskill  attacked  by  the  English,  under  Colonel  Bird.  General  M'Dougall  retired,  after 
setting  fire  to  the  Stores. 

Died,  in  Philadelphia,  Robert  Hare,  formerly  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania. 

British  Brig  of  War  Penguin,  18  guns,  captured  by  U.  S.  brig  Hornet,  16  guris,  Captain  Jamas 
Biddle ;  the  Penguin  was  so  much  injured  that  she  sunk. 

Wreck  of  the  Ship  Natchez  Belle  on  Abacco  Reef;  Crew  all  saved. 

Lotteries  rendered  illegal  in  Massachusetts. 

The  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  acknowledged  by  Spain. 

Beigamin  West,  the  American  Painter,  elected  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  London. 

Died,  at  New  York,  aged  56,  George  Frederick  Cooke,  Che  celebrated  Actor. 

Died,  at  Cumberland  Island,  near  St.  Mary's,  Georgia,  aged  62,  General  Henry  Lee,  a  cele- 
brated Revoluft'innry  Officer. 

Died,  near  Montgomery,  Alabama,  aged  67,  Boiling  Hall,  formerly  member  of  Congress  for 
Georgia. 

Commencement  of  the  Embargo  for  30  dajrs ;  afterwards  increased  to  60. 

Two  elegant  Swords,  voted  by  Pennsylvania,  were  presented  to  Commodore  Decatur  and 
Lieutenant  James  Biddle,  for  their  gallantry  in  destroying  the  U.  S.  Frigate  Philadel- 
phia, which  had  fallen  Into  the  hands  ef  the  Tripolitans. 

Extraordinary  High  Tido  on  the  Coast  of  New  England.  At  Boston  the  water  rose  upwards 
of  16  feet,  and  caused  much  damage. 

Died,  at  Washington  City,  aged  38,  Charles  Pinkney,  junior  Editor  of  the  Sun. 

General  Jackson  att  icke<i  the  Creek  Indians  at  the  Hone  Shoe  Bend,  upon  the  Tallapoosa, 
and  killed  600  Warrbra.    This  action  finished  the  Creek  War. 

Died,  at  Bedford  County,  Pa.  aged  51,  John  Tod,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 

Died,  by  his  own  hand,  at  Washington  City,  General  James  Blair,  member  of  Congress  for 
South  Carolina. 

Forty  Houses  and  several  Barn.)  burnt  by  the  Indians  at  Rehoboth,  Mass. 

Awful  Tornado  aflfected  Georgia.  The  storm  ravaged  a  district  upwards  of  six  miles  in 
width. 

General  William  Hull.  Tiund  guilty  of  Treason  by  a  Court  Martial,  for  surrendering  Detroit 
to  the  enemy,  and  sentenced  to  be  Shot    Sentence  remitted  by  the  Executive. 

U.  S.  Frigate  Essex,  attacked  by  British  Frigate  Phosbe,  and  Sloop  of  War  Cherub,  and  cap- 
tured, after  a  doiperate  resistance  of  two  hours  and  a  half. 

Treaty  signed  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  King  of  Denmark. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  Stotes  passed  Resolutions  against  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the 
Executive,  in  the  Removal  of  the  Deposites,  and  charging  the  President  with  assuming 
power  and  authority  not  conferred  by  the  Constitution  and  Laws,  but  in  derogation  of  both. 

Commencement  of  the  Siege  of  Charleston  by  the  English  forces,  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

Died,  of  Cholera,  at  Ilavanna,  William  Shaler,  American  Consul.  He  was  the  Author  of 
**  Sketches  of  Algiers,"  written  while  filling  the  Consulate  there. 

Died,  at  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  aged  84,  Matthew  Williamson,  a  Revolutionary  Officer 
in  the  Commissariat  Department. 

Colonel  Fanning  and  five  hundred  and  fourteen  men  massacred  by  the  Mexicans. 

U.  S.  Forces,  under  General  Wilkinson  attacked  La  Cole  Mills.  Canada,  but  compelled  to  retire. 

Died,  at  Salem,  N.J.  aged  100,  Edward  Augustus  Holyoke.  a  celebrated  Physician,  in  prac- 
tice upwards  of  79  years. 

Violent  Hurricane  in  Munoy  County,  Virginia. 

The  Boston  Purl  Bill,  interdicting  all  Coramerciil  intercourse  with  the  Port  of  Boston,  in  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts,  received  the  aspent  of  the  King  of  England. 

Died,  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.  General  Matthias  Ogden,  a  brave  Revolutionary  Officer.  He 
was  one  df  the  first  Volunteers  who  joined  Washington;  he  toiled  with  Arnold  through 
the  Wilderness  to  Quebec,  and  vas  wounded  in  the  Attack  upon  that  City. 

Died,  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.  aged  73,  Francis  Asbury,  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.     Ho  had  labored  as  an  itinerant  Minister  for  upwards  of  50  years. 

The  Buildings  connected  with  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington  City,  burnt. 

Great  Fire  at  Utica,  N.  Y.    Damage,  100.000  dollars. 

The  Navigation  of  th«  Hudson  opraed  from  New  YotVi  \o  K\Wv^,  ^«i  \Mw\tv%\s««vv  ^«2«r^ 
tar  115  dmya. 
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fTbe  great  popularity  of  the  8wte  tnd  Tjnoleae  Ain  haa  indaoed  oa  to  gire  the  flblfowiqf 
of  the  Mouotaineer'i  method  of  aingfog  called  Jodeln.    It  ia  a  carioua  and  perfiNit  aperimfQ, 
entire  range  of  this  heautlfiil  peculiarity  of  intonation.    PaHagea  of  thia  kind  mn  fircqaenUjuaoy  by  a 
Toioe,  aiui  ore  introdaced  in  the  Gleea  of  the  Peaaantiy,  at  a  attbatUnte  lor  an  inatruinantal 
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'LI.     MEET     THEE     AT     THE      FESTIVAL. 


T    Miaa    o.    B. 


.  iMat  tkae  at  tlie  Aalival,  I'll  be  amid  Uia  tnio, 
ere  mirth  and  laoghter  jofonily  poiaiie  their  merry 

reign; 
meet  ihee  in  the  lighted  halls,  and  with  the 

roaeqaer*!  art, 
hide  the  burning  igooy  that  preji  upon  my  heart 

meet  thee  at  the  featival,  and  *fflong  the  giddy 

band  ; 
lin  thou'lt  seek  me  for  the  dance,  again  m  jrield 

my  hand ; 
hall  not  tremble  in  thy  datpt  iti  pulae  thall^no^er 

reveal 
)  many  eorrowi  then  halt  tanght  thia  bniiaed  heart 

to  feel. 

apeak  to  thee  of  other  dayi,  I'll  bid  thine  eyea  look 

back 
ID  thoae  ranny  aoenea  again,  thro*  memory'i  misty 

track; 
qiaak  of  them  with  heiffUaas  glae,  and  not  a  tear 

almlltdl 
m  fiMkOf tiiM^f  iiomBifMli  tbwr  awtet,  HDbfohen 


filine  eyea  ahall  never,  never  droop,  with  grief  belbre 

thine  own. 
And  I  will  leaoh  ny  lips  to  apeak  in  naught  but 

pleasure's  tone; 
Unask'd,  1*11  pour  with  mirthfulness  |n  thine  unwilling 

ear. 
Those  early  strains  which  thou  so  oft  hast  fimdly 

plead  to  hear. 

Ill  meet  thee  vrith  a  glance  as  bright  as  that  which 
decks  thy  face, 

For  sorrow,  on  my  blooming  cheek,  shall  not  have  left 
a  trace. 

And  thou  shalt  seek  in  vain  to  see,  thro'  all  the  wo- 
man's wiles, 

The  iron  entering  on  the  soul,  gilt  o'er  with  mirth  and 
smiles. 

>     .■>•.. 

ril  meet  thee  at  the  festival— go  thou  among  ft* 

I  too  will  join  the  merry  dance  aa  gleesomely  as  tbifi 
I'll  meet  thee  at  the  featival,  and  with  the  aasquer'a 

art 
ni  bide  (he  bui^  i«Qn|  ^doaX^vnn  xi\«i'»i>««*^ 
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THE  CITY  OF  THE  SULTAN.    By  Mils  Pardok.     7Vk>  Voluma.    Carey.  Lea,  and  BlaiiGhni 


This  work  has  been  repeatedly  criticised  and  aa  repeatedly  praiaed.  We  have  Dot  marked  a  da 
voice  among  the  critical  Cerberuaea  of  the  prew.  Lengthy  extract!  from  the  City  of  the  Sollaa  hvn 
graced  the  pages  of  nearly  every  periodical  publication  in  Europe  and  America;  and  each  aucceedmf  |Boii> 
tion  bui  excites  an  eager  desire  for  more.  Mies  Pardee  has  well  depicted  the  customa  and  maimeii  of  tbi 
beings  of  the  East ;  she  has  had  the  rare  advantage  of  being  first  in  the  field  under  the  reforming  sway  oCtbi 
present  Sultan,  and  has  ably  used  her  advantages.  While  the  novelty  of  her  delineations  chanoa  the  alM' 
tion,  the  vividness  of  her  style,  and  the  elegance  of  her  descriptions,  carry  the  fascinated  reader  into  the  vay 
scenes  she  wishes  to  portray. 

The  various  descriptions  of  the  harems  and  mosques  have  gone  the  rounds  of  the  press — the  IbOoinQf  pi> 
etical  selection  is  peculiar  in  its  difference  from  the  general  style  of  the  work,  but  it  is  oniqve,  and  bUta 
adapted  for  quotation  than  any  disjointed  portion  of  the  picture. 


"  Along  the  channel  may  be  constantly  seen  clouds  of  aquatic  birds  of  dusky  plumage,  apeeding  tlisir; 
flight  from  the  Eaxine  to  the  Propontis,  or  bending  their  restless  course  from  thence  back  again  to  the  Bhck 
Sra,  never  pausing  fur  a  moment  to  rest  their  weary  wings  on  the  fair  green  spots  of  earth  that  woo  dMS  ca 
every  side ;  and  it  is  only  when  a  storm  takes  place  ia  the  Sea  o(  Marmora  or  aweepa  over  the  bosoai  of 
the  BosphoriTB,  that  they  fly  shrieking  to  the  cypress  forest  of  Scutari  for  shelter;  and  these  the  Turks  bditvi 
to  be  the  imuls  of  the  damned,  who  have  found  sepulchre  boneaih  iu  boughs,  and  which  are  permitted,  dain| 
a  period  of  filemeniary  commotion,  to  revisit  the  spot  where  their  mortal  bodiea  moulder;  and  there  bmwi 
together  over  the  crimes  and  judgment  of  their  misspent  existence  upon  earth,  while,  during  th«  gentler  M* 
sons,  they  are  compelled  to  pass  incessantly  within  sight  of  the  localitiea  they  loved  in  life,  without  thepivh 
lige  of  pausing  even  for  one  instant  in  the  charmed  flight  to  which  they  are  condemned  for  all  etemiiy. 

My  mind  was  full  of  this  legend  whon^  visited  the  cemetery — and  I  can  ofier  no  better  apology  6rihi 
wild  verses  that  I  strung  together  as  I  sat  upon  a  fallen  column  in  one  of  ihe  gloomiest  nooka  of  the  ion0t*uA 
amid  the  noonday  tvvilight  of  the  thick  branches,  while  my  companions  wandered  away  among  the  gnves. 

THE     DAMNED    SOULS. 


Hark !  'tis  a  night  when  the  storm-god  rides 

In  triumph  u*er  the  deep; 
And  the  howling  voice  of  the  tempest  chides 

The  spirit  that  fain  would  sleep : 
When  the  clouds,  like  a  sable  bannered  host, 

Crowd  the  dense  and  lurid  sky  ; 
And  the  ship  and  her  crew  are  in  darkneas  lost. 

As  the  blast  roars  rushing  by. 

Voices  arc  heard  which  summon  men 

To  a  dark  and  namelen  doom ; 
And  spirits,  beyond  a  mortars  ken. 

Are  wandering  through  the  gloom ; 
While  the  thunders  leap  from  steep  to  steep. 

And  the  yellow  lightnings  flash, 
And  the  rocks  reply  to«4he  riot  on  high, 

As  the  wild  waves  o'er  thorn  dash. 

And  wo  are  here,  in  this  night  of  fear. 

Urged  by  a  potent  spell, 
Haunting  the  glade  where  our  bones  are  laid. 

Our  tale  of  crime  to  tell. 
We  have  hither  come  through  the  midnight  gloom, 

As  the  tempest  alwut  us  rolls, 
To  spread,  'mid  the  graves  where  the  rank  graHs  waves. 

Tha  feast  of  the  Damned  Souls. 

Some  havo  flown  from  the  deep  soacaves 

Which  tho  storm-won  treasures  hold  ; 
And  these  are  they  who  through  life  were  slaves 

To  ihe  sordid  love  of  gold; 
No  other  light  e'er  meets  their  sight, 
Save  the  gleam  of  the  yellow  ore ; 
And  Ifmthe  they  there  in  their  dark  dea^it^ 
What  tbey  idolized  before. 


They  have  swept  o'er  the  rude  and  mahing  tide, 

Bestrown  with  Urreck  and  spoil. 
Where  the  shrieking  seaman  writhed  and  died 

'Mid  his  unavailing  toil ; 
And  they  rode  the  wave  without  power  to  ave 

The  wretch  as  he  floated  by  ; 
And  sighed  to  think,  as  they  saw  him  aink. 

What  a  boon  it  was  to  die. 

Some  were  cast  from  the  burning  womk. 

Whence  the  lava-floods  have  birth ; 
From  fires  which  wither,  but  ne'er  conaome 

The  rejected  one  of  earth ; — 
And  these  are  they  who  were  once  the  prey 

Of  the  thirst  that  madmen  know. 
When  the  world  for  them  is  the  diadem. 

That  burns  into  the  brow. 

They  who  crouch  in  the  deepest  gloom. 

Where  no  lightning-flash  can  dart. 
Who,  chained  in  couples,  have  hither  come. 

And  can  never  be  rent  apart; 
These  are  they  whose  life  was  a  scene  of  strift> 

-And  who  learnt,  alas!  too  late. 
That  the  years  flew  fatt\  which  they  had  cast 

On  the  altar  of  their  hate. 

But,  hark !  through  the  forest  there  sweeps  a  wail 
More  wild  than  the  tempest  blast. 

As  each  commences  the  darkling  tale 
Of  the  stern  and  shadowy  past-~ 

And  the  spell  that  has  power,  in  thia  dread  hov. 
No  pang  of  ours  controls ; 

Nor  may  mortal  dare  in  the  watch  to  ahwa^ 
\    TVv%\  Sa  VK\^\r]  vVa  f^amned  Soub  r 
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7ANKEC    NOTIONS.     A  Mkblit.    By  Timo.  Tittirwill/Esq.     One   Volume,    Otis,  Broaden,  and 

Company.    Boeton. 

TiMOTniut  TiTTiftWKLL,  WO  oxtend  unto  thee  the  hand  of  good  fellewthip,  and  expect  the  return  grasp  in 
pood  faith  when  it  ihall  pleaae  theo  to  viBit  our  city  of  right  angles,  or  the  spirit  of  lodomoiioa  shall  induce 
iM  to  crosa  the  sound.  We  care  not  for  the  value  of  thy  goodly  list  of  **  Contents  ;'*  we  speak  not  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  thy  various  papers,  albeit  thy  '<  Broomstick"  did  smite  us  hard,  "  the  Singing  School"  did  make  ua 
icream,  and  *'  The  Science  of  Starvation"  filled  us  with  plentiful  delight;  but  we  would  fain  exalt  our  voice 
n  praise  of  thy  delectable  Preface,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  gem  of  thy  work,  although  "  Josh.  Beanpole's 
!>>urt8hip"  is  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  fun.  Pertmit  us  to  mutilate  thy  handiwork,  that  our  friends  may 
udge  of  thy  delectable  conceits. 

The  worst  thing  for  a  man's  health  is  melancholy,  but  a  good  joke  helps  digestion  and  promotes  longevity. 
A  good  joke,  like  a  good  sherris  sack,  hath  a  twofold  operation.  It  ascends  me  into  the  Train ;  dries  me  there 
all  ihe  fijolish,  and  dull,  and  crudy  vapors  which  environ  it;  makes  it  apprehensive,  quick,  fbrgetive,  full  of 
nimble,  fiery,  delectable  shapes,  which  acting  elily  and  sympathetically  upon  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  pro- 
dace  hearty,  jovial,  honest  laughter.  The  other  property  of  your  excellent  joke  is,  the  warming  of  the  blood, 
^vhich  before,  cold  and  settled,  lefl  the  face  long,  the  heart  lumpish,  the  looks  dumpish,  and  the  whole  inward 
RDd  oatward  man  most  dismally  frumpish ; — all  which  are  the  badge  of  pusillanimity,  cynical  sourness,  and 
paeado*sapient  self-conceit.  But  the  joke  warms  it,  and  makes  it  course  from  the  inwards  to  the  parts  ex- 
treme, mollify  the  heart,  tickle  the  ribs,  expand  the  pericardium,  inspirit  the  lunge,  light  up  the  busom,  clear 
the  oesophagus,  lubricate  the  tongue,  inspire  the  brain,  sublimate  the  cerebellum,  titillate  the  skull-bone,  vivify 
the  apiral  marrow,  and  quicken  the  whole  nervous  system :  so  that  man  being  jolly,  becometh  perforce,  gener- 
ous, forgiving,  liberal,  communicative,  frank,  inquisitive,  sympathetic,  humane,  and  pious :  and  doeth  noble 
deeds  without  end.  And  thus  goixlness,  mercy,  munificence,  public  spirit,  patrioti8m.  and  tlie  whole  host  of 
■octal  virtues  and  Christian  charities' come  of  joking.  If  I  had  a  thousand  sons,  the  first  human  principle  I 
would  teach  them,  should  be  to  forswear  doleful  dumps  and  addict  themselves  to  fun. 

What  nukes  people  dyspeptical,  hypochondriacal,  apoplectic,  envious,  rabid,  fanatical,  factious,  quarrelsome, 
■elfish,  consumptive,  and  short-lived  ?  The  doctors  say  this  and  that,  but  they  know  nothing  about  it.  Politi- 
cians and  metaphysicians  reason  and  speculate,  but  they  cannot  find  out.  The  true  causo  is  that  afore- 
mentioned chilliness  of  the  blood,  occasioned  by  the  want  of  good  merriment:  nothing  else,  depend  upon  it: 
Ibr  since  good  jollity  has  declined,  nothing  has  gone  on  rightly  among  us.  How  came  the  heroes  of  seventy- 
six  to  fight  so  valiantly  to  the  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle  7  Why  simply  because  Yankee  Doodle  is  a  jolly,  jig- 
ging, mirlh-ezciting  tone. 

Quien  canta,  sus  males  espenta. 


THE  GREAT  METROPOLIS.    Second  Skubs.    Two  VUvmei.    Carey  and  Hart. 

This  woi%  is  written  by  a  Mr.  Grant,  a  parliamentary  reporter  to  the  London  Morning  Chronicle  newspa- 
per, the  author  of  **  Random  Recollections  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,"  which  obtained  considerable  noto- 
riety firom  their  bold  and  sketchy  manner.  The  announcement  of  the  first  series  of  "  The  Great  Metropolis" 
excited  great  curiosity,  which  its  appearance  did  not  fully  satisfy;  its  contents  were  pronounced  common-place 
end  stale  i  newspaper  articles  were  embodied  as  matters  of  aalhority,  and  the  pages  of  the  work  were  filled 
with  transcriptions  of  guide-book  data  and  show-catalogue  details.  But  the  book  sold  well ;  and  another  se- 
ries was,  as  usual,' deemed  necessary  by  the  author  and  the  bookseller.  The  London  critics  find  more  fault 
with  the  second  series  than  with  the  firat;  but,  in  our  opinion,  without  suflicient  reason,  llie  volumes  be- 
ftre  xm  are  more  anecdotal  and  original,  although  the  general  reader  will  meet  with  many  old  acquaintances  ,- 
hot  considerable  information  of  the  rarest  quality  and  value  is  embodied  in  the  present  serios,  suflicient  to 
rMider  its  presence  necessary  upon  the  shelves  of  our  library  of  reference. 

The  opening  chapter,  **  Almacks,"  is  an  impertinence  which  a  penny-a-liner  only  could  design.  A  newspaper 
reporter,  who,  by  the  exertion  of  every  possible  human  interest,  could  not  obtain  admission  into  the  coterie  at 
Willis's  rooms,  absolutely  pretends  to  define  the  opinions,  and  gives  extracts  from  the  secret  meetings,  of  their 
mightinesses  the  Lady-patronesses  of  this  most  aristocratic  assemblage,  ungallanlly  stigmatising  the  seven 
"fates"  of  the  Ashionable  world  under  opprobious  and  fictitious  titles,  although  in  a  previous  page  he  has 
giTen  the  real  appellations  of  these  dames  of  ton.  The  whole  chapter  is  about  as  correct  as  one  of  the  de- 
■eripcioni  of  high  life  given  in  a  vulgar  fiAh-rate  fashionable  novel. 

The  article  upon  **  Political  Opinions"  gives  about  as  good  an  idea  of  London  politics  'as  a  bucket-full  of 
■alt  water  does  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Mr.  Grant  has  devoted  this  chapter  to  the  exemplification  merely  of 
paruk  tUdiontt  pot-house  meetingt,  and  radical  dinners ;  and  he  luxuriates  in  the  slang  and  cockney  brawlings 
with  evident  delight    By  the  way,  Mr.  G.  makes  all  his  dramatis  persona),  whether  thieves,  policemen,  iar- 

BMiB,jarynieD,' radicals,  cockneys,  or  Irishmen,  indulge  in  the  same  vulgar  dialect.    Mr.  S ,  who  is  de- 

ooanced  by  him  as  the  recent  inventer  of  a  new  religion,  was  one  of  Birkbeck's  partnen  in  the  Illinois 
•dleme ;  he  wos  connected  with  the  celebrated  Thompson,  who,  with  his  sonin-law.  Fearon,  owned  the 
laigeal  gin  polaee  in  London,  and  figured  conspicuoasly  ainoBg  the  Freethinkiog  Christians  before  Blr.  Grant 
wia  bom* 
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Thero  ore  many  liitlo  improprieiim  in  the  courae  of  the  work — «everal  <»f  ihe  data  euameraied  in  the 
charter  entitled  "  Literature,"  are  also  given  under  the  head  of  **  Auihoraand  Publisher!,'*  ami  iheae  repeiitiaai 
occur  within  a  few  pngcs  of  each  other.  Phraiea  of  doubtful  use  ore  curicnt  with  Mr.  Grant :  the  death  of  t 
man  is  described  as  a  croasding  of  **  the  well  known  bourne  of  Shukspeare."  A  pc^et's  description  or  allusioo 
10  a  matter  of  primeval  aiiii4]uiijr  cannot  give  him  a  right  and  title*  or  nominal  proprietary.  Milton  haa  wri^ 
ten  the  fmeaPdcscription  of  the  lower  regiooB  extani,  yet  **  Go  to  Milton'a  Hell,'*  would  aound  but  siniiielf. 
We  hear  of  Dante'a  Inferno  aa  the  Yiome  of  a  poem,  but  if  a  stray  ghost,  wandering  on  the  banks  of  the  gloMiy 
Ayz,  were  to  ask  old  Charon  if  the  stream  before  him  wn  8hakspeare*s  Bonme,  it  is  likely  that  be  wdoU 
neeive  a  crack  on  his  spiritaal  skull  from  one  of  the  peddle*  of  the  infernal  ferryman.  There  ia  afao  a  d» 
acemable  difierence  in  the  atylo  of  variooa  parfi  of  the  work ;  aoroe  passages  are  particoiarly  well 
while  olheft  are  puerile  and  weak,  aotborising  the  aupposition  that  diflerent  writers  have  been 
The  pages  descriptive  of  variooa  eventa  in  Newgate,  are  well  done ;  the  author  becomea  truly  eloquaat,  i 
in  fittmg  language  devolopea  the  horrors  of  the  jail.  On  the  other  hand,  trite  and  comiiiOB>pIaee 
'wofid  truisma  frequently  occur;  take  the  following  paasage  aa  a  sample.  He  ia  speaking  of  the 
ring  the  bell  upon  the  walks  of  the  Royal  £icbange,  for  the  purpoae  of  driring  out  the  dilatory  i 
the  hour  ibr  closing  the  gates  haa  arrived.  "  My  only  aurpriae  ia  that  aome  city  aristocrata  do  not,  nr  aTO* 
lozyam  of  wrath,  caused  by  his  onceremonious  interruptions,  take  his  bell,  and  smash  it  to  pieeoa.  Tto  to 
aore,  they  would  repent  it  afterwards,  and  therefore  it  is  better  they  should  not  do  it  I  may  add.  tbay  woald 
have  no  right  to  do  auch  a  thing ;  but  when  people  act  under  the  inAuenee  of  a  momenlary  oieit 
aaHBtiaes  do  what  is  wrong." 

In  thoarticle  upon  "  Literature,"  we  are  told  that  about  aeven  hundred  auth  )rB,  are,  in  one  way  or  i 
connected  with  the  periodical  literature  of  London ;  and  that  about  lour  thou!sand  parsons  get  their  liviag 
there  entirely  by  their  literary  labor. 

The  chapter  descriptive  of  **  Thb  Bank  op  Enolaitd"  renders  thia  work  one  of  the  moat  doaiwhto  bads 
eztant  We  cannot  believe  that  Mr.  Grant  wrote  the  whole  of  it  himself;  ho  muat  havo  hai  do 
■KM  powerful  and  the  moat  valuable  assistance.  It  is  a  complete  history  of  this  modern  wonder  of  ihi 
world ;  perfect  in  the  thorough  knowledge  it  displays  of  the  power,  resources,  and  uses  of  the  banking  pnvi- 
legea  of  the  establishment,  and  interesting  from  the  variety  of  the  information  given  upon  Tariona  inicrMag 
■atlen  connected  with  ita  history.  We  cannot  pretend  to  qnote  any  thing  like  a  body  of  matter  aaifieieBlw 
give  an  idea  of  the  value  of  this  portion  of  the  work— a  few  eitracia,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  reidsi;- 
are  all  that  we  can  aflurd  to  publish. 

The  largest  amount  of  a  bank  note  now  in  current  circnlation  is  for  l.OOOt  But  it  is  said,  though  I  cut- 
not  pledge  mynelf  ((»r  the  accuracy  of  ihe  statement,  that  some  timo  ago  two  notes  for  100.0002.  each,  and 
two  other  fur  50,000/.  each,  were  engraved  and  issued.  It  it  added,  that  a  plain  biitchor,  who  had  aiiw«ied 
an  immenne  fortune  in  the  time  of  the  W'lr.  went  one  day  with  one  of  the  50.000/  notes  to  a  private  bank- 
ing ettabliahment,  and  asking  the  loan  of  5,000/.,  proponed  depositing  the  note  in  iho  banker's  hands  ssseca- 
rity;  adding  he  hod  had  it  beside  him  for  years.  The  50001.  were  of  courae  fonhnrNning  at  once ;  buttto 
banker  hiuted  to  the  butcher  the  folly  of  losing  the  interest  on  so  large  a  sum  a«  50,000/  by  keeping  a  oaM 
for  that  amount  in  his  drawers  **  Voy,  werry  true,  sir,*'  said  the  laitor.  who  wa«  quite  an  illiterate  man, "  bal 
I  loikes  the  look  on*t  ao  werry  veil,  that  I  has  got  a  t'other  one  of  the  sime  kind  at  homo."  Both  the 
bid  aomehow  or  other  come  into  his  hands,  and  he  had  determined  not  to  p-irt  with  them. 

'Dm  eccentric  individual  was  losing,  and  the  Bank  of  England  was  gaining,  in  the  way  of  intoiaal  en 
two  notes,  reckoning  but  five  per  cent^  the  atmple  legal  interest,  the  small  sum  of  25,000  dolUua  a 
There  ia  another  atoiy  told  of  a  gentleman  reaiding  ia  Portland  street,  London,  who  framed  and- oihihilad  J» 
one  of  the  apartroenia  of  hia  houiOk  for  five  oonaeeniive  yearn,  a  bank  poat  bill  for  30,0001.  It  wtaoalf 
taken  down  and  oonverted  into  money  by  hia  hein.  Thia  foolishly  ostentatioua  man  loat  7,500  dolhw 
year,  at  aim  pie  interest,  for  five  years,  for  the  sake  of  eihibitiog  a  small  parallelogram  of  printed  papar ! 
▼iailoBs,  not  one  of  whom,  ho  knew,  dare  steal  the  treaeure,  beeanae  the  circumstance  of  ita  being  oo- 
waa  well  known  to  the  Bank  Diractora,  and  if  any  penoo  other' than  himself  had  presented  it  for 
ohango,  he  would  have  been  <*  pounced  upon  aa  a  thieC" 

The  next  note  under  19001.  it  for  500L  There  are  others  for  300/.,  200/.  100/.  50/ ,  and  ao  on  down  la  K, 
which  last  amount  is  now  the  lowest  Previons  to  1759,  ihe  Bank  never  issued  any  notes  of  leas  valoe 
20/.  That  year  it  put  a  greet  number  of  lO/.  noiea  into  circulation.  In  1733,  5/.  notea  were  fiisl 
and  in  1797, 1/.  and  2/.  pound  notes  were  also  brought  into  use.  when  the  Bank  of  Euglaitd  stopped  a 
Bents.  The  currency  of  the  latter  ceased  in  point  of  (act  in  1823,  and  in  1829  they  were  formally  prohihiaai 
hf  act  of  parliament. 

Bank  of  England  loaes  about  200,000  dollars  a  year  from  forgeries  on  the  public  funds.    In  ISOSril^ 
fiom  the  frauds  of  the  principal  clerks  and  cashiers  amounted  to  1.700,000  dollars,  and  the  foigarimiC 
BtBBltowy  loat  the  bank  a  atill  larger  aum.   In  the  year  1820.  three  hundred  and  fiAy  peraooa  were 
of  varioua  deecripliooa  upon  the  Bank  of  England. 


There  are  few  sighta,  perhapa;  better  worth  seeing  in  London,  than  that  of  the  interior  of  the  Bank  of  &|^ 
land.    However  enlafgcd  may  have  been  the  airanger'a  ideaa  of  the  extent  of  the  estabKabmenl,  the 
thiagitmii  k  mu9  to  eioeed  them;  ha  fiuiciM,  when  taken  from  one  apartment  lo  another,  that  h»\m\ 
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to  seo  tho  wholo  place ;  and  ho  wondem,  as  he  goes  from  one  part  of  it  to  another,  and  sees  so  many  persona 
bosily  employed  in  them  all,  how  there  can  be  occupation  for  so  many.  But  that  department  of  the  bank 
which*  aa  might  be  expected,  strikes  the  riranger  with  ihe  greatest  astooishmeot,  is  the  largo  room,  where  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  paying  in  and  taking  out  money  occur.  The  number  of  individuals  employed  in  this 
department  of  the  bank  alone,  is,  1  »hould  suppose  from  a  rough  gupf>s,  from  seventy  to  eighty.  Then  there 
iff  the  everlasting  bustle  caused  by  pervoni  coming  in  and  going  out,  on  the  outside  of  the  counters.  This 
department,  indeed,  hat  all  the  appearance  of  a  market-place.  There  it  a  crowd  of  persons  c>mstantly  pre- 
HBt,  and  ihey  are  alwaya  moving  about  aa  if  in  the  open  atreetSi  Bat  the  most  intereMing  sight  of  all,  and 
that  ivhich  it  ajre  to  rivet  the  stranger's  cy  aa  fixedly  aa  if  there  were  aoroe  charm  in  it,  ia  the  quantity  of 
gpAd  he  sees  lying  acaltered  on  all  parts  of  tho  counters,  coupled  with  the  large  bundles  of  notea  he  aeea  in 
the  handa  ef  the  payers  and  receivers.  Sovereigns  lie  here  and  there  in  heaps,  like  so  manjr mountains  in 
Briniatare.  The  extent  of  bnsiness  done  in  this  department  of  the  bank  in  the  course  of  a  day,  is  great  be- 
jmA  what  any  one  could  previously  imagine  within  the  bounds  of  probability.  I  am  assured  by  one  win 
kai  been  many  yeaia  ini  the  establishment,  that  in  tho  article  of  sovereigns  alone,  keeping  oat  of  view  bank 
nataa,  •.quarter  of  a  million  of  pounds  sterling  will  sometimes  exchange  hands  between  the  bank  and  its  cra- 
diion,  in  the  coarse  of  the  eight  hours  the  establishment  is  open.  I  have  heard  the  entire  amount  of  money, 
inclnding  bank  poat  bills,  &c.,  which  is  turned  over,  on  an  average,  in  one  day  at  the  bank,  variously  esti- 
mat*!.  The  lowest  estimate  is  3.000.000r,  and  the  highest  2.500.000}  The  quantity  of  business  arising 
fton  priTBta  acconnts  is  very  great ;  the  number  of  these  varies  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  believe  it  is  at  pre- 
mmi  between  twelve  and  fourteen  thousand.  % 

I  have  sometimes  endeavoured  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  persons  who  receive  their  dividends 
on  the  first  day  of  every  half-year  on  which  they  are  payable  ;  but  it  ia  difficult  to  come  to  any  very  confident 
eoncloaion  on  the  aubject  I  am  satiafied  1  am  under  the  mark  when  I  aay  it  czceeda  ten  thousand ;  perhaps  I 
vnmld  not  be  fkr  wnmg.were  I  to  corapnte  the  sum  paid  away  by  the  bank  on  that  day  as  dividends,  at  500.0001 ; 
bat  of  oeaiaei  nothing  like  certain  data  to  go  on  in  such  a  case  exiata,  ao  that  this  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  Sr 
leagbgneas. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  one  way  or  other  in  the  Bank  of  England,  ia  so  great,  that  they  may 
be  said  to  form  a  little  community  of  themselves.  The  number  of  clerks  alone,  though  occasionally  varying, 
ii  never  under  900.  ~  The  number  of  engravers,  and  printers  of  notes,  in  the  constant  employment  of  the 
bank,  ia  3S.  Tbe  salaries  of  the  clerks  vary  from  500Z.  down  to  ISL  per  annum.  The  entire  amount  paid 
ti»'  the  "variooi  servants  of  the  establishment,  about  1000  in  nnmber,  ia  upwards  of  d0O.000L 

The  eiiicle  od  the  **  Stock  Exchange"  is  full  and  amusing,  with  many  singular  anecdotes  of  distinguished 
speeaUtorh  The  divisions  under  the  heads  **  Royal  Exchange,"  "  Newgate,"  '*  Old  Bailey,"  and  "  Penny-a- 
iJMimtmt"  are  worth  reeding,  particularly  the  chapter  descriptive  of  the  prisons  of  the  Great  Metropolis; 


THE  DIVORCED.    By  L4DY  Chablotte  Bckt.     Tiao  Vahtwus.    Carey  and  Hart. 

This,  although  a  melancholy,  is  a  deeply  interesting  history — and  we  gather  from  the  last  page  that  it  ia  not 
•  fietitioos  one; — we  can  readily  believe  it,  and  heartily  recommend  a  perusal  to  the  novel-reading  public; 
cepecially  to  the  jrounger  portion  of  it,  whom,  if  we  understand  tho  lady  rightly,  it  is  especially  meant  to 
warn  and  admonbh.  '  A  tone  of  pure  and  lofty  principle  pervadea  the  narrative,  well  calculated  to  promote 
the  beat  interests  of  morality.  Lady  Bury  is  no  compromiser^no  apologist  of  venial  trespaaaers — but  lashea 
with  an  onaparing  hand  the  crime  and  criminals — teaching  her  lesson  prospectivdy — she  at  once  startlca  her 
saaden  with  the  fearful  ctmaequmuxt  of  tranagreasion,  aa  the  beat  method. of  awakening  their  minds  to  the 
tJindinig  selfishness  of  unlawful  passion.  As  specimens  of  the  authoress*  power  in  putting  the  question 
we  select  the  fi>llowing : 


were  tfmee  when  Loid  Iloward  lamented  the  step  he  had  taken.  How  should  it  be  otherwii 
Ike  warid  have  so  decided  the  question  of  wrong  and  right  as  to  make  the  man  in  such  cases 
innmealate,  the  woman  impure— though  the  one  is  thrust  out  of  society,  the  latter  is  courted  and  well  received. 
ftill  DO  man  can  be  inwardly  at  ease,  who  sees  his  wife  set  apart  as  a  thing  the  good  avoid,  and  the  worldly 
10  ackaovdodge,  last  their  own  erroia  might  be  drawn  out  to  light  by  the  contact 

Tlie  children  of  the  second  aiarriage  learn  the  history  of  tho  first,  and  the  knowledge  crushes  the  hopes  of 


8a  then  my  first  aorrow  vsos  caused  by  my  mother's  guilt— ehe  who  basso  coaxed  and  doted  on  me,  is,  in  fact, 
■yiWoiBl  enemjN— there  is  an  end  of  ray  reverence  for  my  parent.  1  no  longer  can  consider  our  home  as  the 
ahede  of  virloous  love— -no,  all  the  ties  which  bin(^  us  together  aa  a  family — which  make  them  my  parema—* 
which  aadMs  Henry  and  me  brother  and  sister  are  sinful — we  ought  never  to  have  existed. 

Tlie  sad  stoiy  thus  closes : 

Lady  Howaid's  history  aflbrds  a  fearful  example  to  those  whose  affections,  like  hers,  are  unhallowed — ^who 


the  brink  of  the  precipice.    Oh  may  all  auch  take  wammg  from  thia  melancholy  atatemenU 
How  weak  aad  inadequate  our  own  atrength  ia  to  uphold  ua  in  the  path  of  duty — how  terrible  are  the 

of  the  guilty  joy  of  thoae  who  boy  it  at  the  price  of  virtue^how  aure  the  punishment,  even  fal 
this  wailJ  Iww.  far  ahoK  such  attaehmenta  fidl  of  giving  the  felicity  which  they  promise— and  that  yeam  of 
paaileat  humilialMiii,  of  sorraw^  aadof  trial,  woald  be  insufikient  to  atone  ibr  sin,  vraa  there  not  a  higher 
power  wilUqg  and  aUe  to  save  even  to  the  uttemiost 
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GEORGE  CRUIKSIIANKS  LONDON  COMIC  ALMANAC,  fob  1838.    Bt  Rigoum  FcminDos.  Gnr. 

The  purchaien  of  the  stale  jokei  and  nowapeper  cutting!  that  are  printed  in  America,  io  the  Arai  of  Coale 
Almanacs,  with  vulgar  wood  engravings  and  nigger  songs,  and  the  fitting  c^noomitanta  of  haltered  Ifpe  and 
whitey-brown  paper,  can  have  but  little  idea  of  the  humorous  and  elegant  work  before  ua.  The  mechanical 
execution,  both  letter  press  and  copperplate,  is  of  the  best  description;  twelve  plates  illustrative  of  the  nnnlhi^ 
exhibit  Cruikshank's  inimitable  talents  in  the  most  favorablo  light — the  subjects  and  details  are  almost  entirdf 
local ;  inspection  alone  can  give  a  proper  notion  of  the  genuine  humor  and  minute  dis|^y  of  thateiatfisu 
animi  in  which  the  modern  Hogarth  is  known  to  excel.  There  is  mtthing  of  the  groaaneaa  of  caricatun  ia 
the  exemplification  of  Cruikbhunk's  designs*,  the  prurient  fancy  of  the  great  roaster  of  the  satirical  aehool  of 
paintuig  has  not  excited  our  favorite  artist  to  imitation,  nor  has  the  popularity  attending  Rowlandsoali  valg^ 
ritiea  induced  him  to  debase  the  proprieties  of  his  art;  his  humor  is  the  fun  of  a  gentlenmo,  the  reaokef  • 
innate  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  matured  by  intimacy  with  every  variety  of  human  life.  It  ia  to  be  ngnM 
that  his  powers  are  frittered  away  ia  the  execution  of  local  and  temporary  subjects ;  the  light  and  finolom 
nature  of  the  publications  upon  which  he  is  constantly  employed,  forbid  the  poasibility  of  his  achieT—eat 
of  more  extended  designs;  indeed  w^  often  wonder  at  the  multiplicity  of  eifect  crowded  most  hapidy  mioa 
picture  but  a  few  inches  square.Cfn  the  work  before  us.  there  ore  single  figures  but  half  an  inch  in  hcighi 
that  tell  a  joke  as  palpably  as  could  pages  of  desoriptive  letter  press. 

Besides  the  twelve  copperplates,  each  month  is  illustrated  by  a  head  piece,  an  engraTing  on  ivood,  fron 
a  design  by  Cruikshank.  Innumerable  petite  figures  of  fun  dot  every  page,  forming  puna  to  the  eye,  and 
giving  zdt  to  eveiy  line  of  the  letter  press,  which  is  so  perfectly  Londonisfi  in  its  bearing  aa  to  almost  deny 
OB  the  chance  of  funiishing  any  satisfactory  extract  We  know  not  who  arc  the  scribea  of  the  Comie  Abmiiae^ 
or  who  ensconces  himself  beneath  the  cognomen  of  Rigdnm  Funnidos,  but  we  boldly  profesa  to  prefer  the 
work  before  U3  to  the  productions  of  Hood.  There  is  a  capital  letter  from  Miss  Henrietta  Julia  Wigginaoo 
her  travels,  to  her  sister  Miss  Adelaide  Theresa  ditto,  with  a  short  postscript  from  mammo,  ami  another  iJnMi 
papa.  The  young  lady's  letter  is  full  of  bad  French,  and  describes  the  family's  peregrination  from  Emlasd 
to  France ;  with  a  recapitulation  of  the  mishaps  endured  by  the  cockneys  in  their  visit  to  the  land  of  GaaL 
The  ma  hires  a  French  ladies-maid  in  London,  and  bargains  for  the  whole  of  the  trip,  ^ut  the  demoiselle  hum 
her  mistress  when  she  lands  in  France,  kindly  informing  Mra.  Wiggins  that  she  only  engaged  her  pa■^e 
across  the  channel.  A  very  nice  Dame  Franoaite  pays  great  civility  to  them  during  their  aea  trip,  and  volao- 
teera  to  take  charge  of  one  of  the  old  lady's  sacs  de  nuilt  because  the  douaniers  or  costom^hoose  oflSoers  araD*i 
allow  people  to  land  more  than  one  carpet  bag  a  piece.  Of  course,  the  French  lady  refusea  to  deliver  op  tbs 
bag  or  its  valuable  contents,  (the  old  lady's  trinket  box,)  afler  swearing  to  the  property  at  the  cuatom^ioaM. 
A  young  awindler,  under  the  title  of  Marquis,  makea  love  to  the  daughter,  and  sends  the  lather  to  caD  i 
coach  while  he  holds  his  umbrella  over  the  lady.  The  father  returns  in  the  custody  of  two  gendaimg, 
bleeding  profusely,  and  covered  with  mud.  *'  Instead  of  cocker,  he  kept  calling  the  driver  cockmt,  (w]iich  yoi 
know  means  pig,)  and  poor  pa  got  tiemendousdy  ill  used."  Various  unlucky  accidents  occur,  till,  at  the  eka 
of  the  young  lady's  letter,  the  ma  writes  a  postscript,  detailing  her  daughter's  flight  with  the  impoator  maiqaifr— 
a  second  P.  S.  by  the  pa,  mentions  the  ma's  flight  with  the  French  valet  and  all  the  baggage. 

**  Froat  Fair,"  is  excellent,  but  local.  "  St.  Patrick's  day— an  Irish  tntUouyday'^^^w  not  the  beat  thing  in  iht 
book.  "  The  Ode  to  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  is  a  caustic  expoaure  of  the  humbug  of  this  ignorant  fanatic,  wto 
wished  to  deprive  the  poor  of  Erigland  of  every  chance  of  relaxation  during  the  week,  and  of  a  clean  chin  sad 
a  hot  dinner  on  the  Sunday.  **  John  Budd  and  Sukey  Sims"  is  an  approved  copy  of  the  punning  haDadf  by 
Hood.  *'  That  Mister  Nubibus"  is  a  relation  of  the  misfortunes  of  a  man  who  never  goea  out  a  pleasori^i 
without  experiencing  rainy  weather.  Joe  Cose,  a  bumpkin  footman  to  a  newly-made  member  of  parliaiasat, 
writea  a  comical  epistle  from  London  to  his  sweetheart  Phebe  in  the  country.  The  pair  ef  raitioB  ait  df> 
scribed  as  being  sadly  out  of  their  elements ;  the  poor  swain  says : — 


*'i  mis  yew  quite  ass  much  ass  master  missis  missis  we  spend  al  our  Spar  time  in  Smith  feeld  whkh  ii  tks 
only  rele  pleasure  we  hav  Smith  feeld  is  just  the  same  aaa  1  of  our  own  feelds  in  West  atafbrdahecr  caly  B0 
graa  nor  no  eges  nor  no  riks  of  hay  nor  no  Stiles  to  sit  a  coartin  on  But  ful  of  orsoa  &  cowa  A  carves  A  pp 
&  shape  &  other  Beestly  sites  O  them  deer  pigs  ow  Glad  i  was  to  ear  there  wel  none  vices  it  qoita  pot  aa  ia 
mind  of  yew  &  deer  Butermilk  villige  A.  i  rely  cood  have  Stade  a  earin  them  squele  al  day  Lung  wichi* 
Feby  doant  Bleav  wat  i  say  about  the  pigs  ia  al  Gammon  we  hav  got  a  Bewtifull  ous  in  pel  mel  A  the 
ladys  ar  verry  Gay  mis  Jewlia  is  verry  fond  off  Sowlogical  gardning  &  gos  evry  day  to  Stoddy  the 
■t  the  regency  Park  allso  mis  Jawgeny  rides  out  evry  mornin  on  her  pony  with  James  the  noo  airvMlhaal 
OD  1  off  the  hold  coch  orses  wich  as  bean  dipt  &  his  tale  <7ut  thurrow  bred  for  the  okasion  the  airveotiiitl 
vary  wel  A  my  duty  to  yewr  farther  &  ow  is  yewr  sister  Suzn  &  poor  litl  nock  need  Nely  &  abav  al  deanrt 
Ittv  Owa  yewr  mnther  Respectiv  cumps  to  al  yewr  old  felow  sirvents  &  Pleas  exept  yewrself  deerart  Fehf 

**  from  yewr  adorabi 

•fJOBOOfiE* 

P.  8.  O  Faby  Feby  wear  al  in  a  huprore  sine  Riting  my  abuv  we  hav  foond  ont  mia  Jewlia  only  mH 
Sowlogical  (ardning  for  a  xcuse  to  meto  her  lower  A  is  boath  loped  away  gudnea  or  rather  Badnea  MM 
wear  Allai  tha  same  of  mis  Jawgeny  A  Jamet  the  noo  airvent  aaa  i  told  yew  off  bat  Blea  yewr  ait  mm  M 
aieh  thiqg  bot  only  a  Invrer  m  disgize  A  wen  we  al  thort  him  a  Real  lakky  tumad  out  noihiak  bnt  a  TdOf 
de  Aan." 
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There  are  many  other  capital  articles,  particalarly  "  Apropoi  of  the  Goose/'  and  "  My  Dancing  Days  are 
Orer,*'  wherein  a  very  atout  gentleman  pathetically  laments  the  preponderosity  of  his  fat.  **  Manners  made 
Easy/'  ia  a  good  burlesque  upon  the  many  codes  of  etiquette  which  have  lately  appeared.  The  following 
latter  ffom  a  schoolmaster  to  a  father  is  quotable,  and  worth  perusal : 

TO  SOLON  SLY,  Esa. 
I 
Mt  Dbae  Sib—- The  approaching  vacation  devolves  on  me  the  pleasing  duty  of  reporting  (o  you,  by  the 
hands  of  Master  Timothy,  the  general  progress  of  his  studies.  In  some  respects,  his  eiiraordinnry  precocity 
haa  even  exceeded  my  wishes.  I  have  directed  his  reading  principally  to  Biography,  and  his  ardor  has  led 
him  to  add  to  my  selection  the  lives  of  Turpin  and  Moore  Carcw,  together  with  the  instructive  narrativea 
of  the  Newgate  Calendar.  His  progress  in  penmanship  has  been  so  great,  that  ho  has  not  only  written  all  his 
own  letters,  but  many  for  his  school-fellows,  to  which  the  versatility  of  his  genius  has  led  him  to  append  their 
names  so  accurately,  as  to  enable  him  to  obtain  from  their  parents  with  the  help  of  the  post-buy.  a  considera- 
ble additioa  to  his  pocket  money.  I  have  cleared  up  a  few  of  thcde  little  shades  of  character,  which  have 
been  brought  to  light,  as  you  will  perceive  at  the  foot  of  my  bill.  In  Arithmetic,  Subtraction  haa  been  his 
fiivoarite  rule,  as  all  the  drawers  in  the  house  can  testify.  He  Kus  also  worked  some  complicated  sums  in 
Vulgar  Fractions,  and  proved  them,  by  the  glazier's  bill  ini-losed.  His  skill  in  Division  has  aUo  been  displayed 
ID  his  Betting  all  the  school  together  by  the  cars.  In  Ck)mposition,  his  forte  is  romance  and  general  fiction ; 
indeed  his  conversation  is  of  so  flowery  a  nature,  as  to  have  been  compared  to  a  wreath  of  lilies.  At  our 
races  he  greatly  improved  his  acquaintance  with  the  Greeks— Laic-in,  of  course,  included — and  my  servants 
picked  him  up  at  midnight,  land-measuring,  at  length,  on  the  Turnpike  road.  He  has  progressed  in  Logic, 
tfaoQgh  rather  addicted  to  strange  premises,  which  may  lead  to  serious  conclusions.  He  has  become  an  acoom- 
pliahed  natural  philosopher — his  pursuit  of  Ornithology  has  led  him  to  every  hen-roost  in  the  village,  and  all 
my  eggs  have  been  constantly  exhausted  in  his  experiments  on  suction.  During  his  enquiries  into  the  nature 
of  animal  heat,  my  favorite  cat  caught  a  severe  cold,  from  which  sho  never  recovered,  through  his  turning 
her  out  without  her  skin,  on  a  frosty  night.  I  have  inserted  a  small  item  from  my  surgeon's  bill,  for  repairs 
of  his  companions'  noses,  damaged  by  his  passion  for  Cor>ch-ology;  and  a  charge,  which  I  fear  you  will  think 
heavy,  for  a  skylight,  destroyed  by  Master  Timothy's  falling  through,  while  crawling  along  the  parapet  on  a 
dark  night,  to  seek  some  information  at  my  gaidencr's  daughter's  window — an  extraordinary  insiaiice  of  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difRcullies.  His  decided  turn  fur  tho  belles  letires  has  dejirivcd  ino  ot  twu  of  my 
beat  maids;  for  I  have  been  obliged  to  discharge  them  on  suspicion  of  irregularly  participating  in  hid  studies, 
ocmlraiy  to  the  rules  of  my  establishment.  As  1  do  not  (eel  com|>etent  however  to  do  justice  to  tho  education 
of  80  talented  a  youth,  I  shall  not  oipect  to  see  Master  Timothy  again  after  the  holidays.     I  nm,  my  dear  sir. 

Your  faithful  Servant, 
Birckfdi  Aoademyt  HerU.  Barnabas  lioMiiiicsu. 


The  February  namber  of  The  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  of  iho  MEDICAL  SCIENCES  displays  tho  usual 
ability  of  conduct  and  more  than  the  usual  quantum  of  valuable  information.  The  qriginal  papon  from  the 
editor's  eoUaboraUurs  present  a  body  of  scientific  intelligence  not  elsewhere  to  be  obtained  ;  the  reviews  and 
InUiographical  notices  are  copious  and  soundly  critical,  while  the  pages  devoted  to  tho  summary  of  foreign 
and  American  (acti  of  recent  date,  and  connected  with  every  possible  branch  of  tho  medical  sciences,  evince 
die  talent  and  tact  with  which  this  valuable  work  is  managed. 


"The  PICKWICK  PAPERS"  have  been  published  by  Carey,  Lea,  and  Blanchard,  in  one  vjUinio,  extra 
oetava  It  is  a  handsome  and  desirable  book,  and  a  necessary  addition  to  the  library  of  every  lover  of  genuine 
humor  and  artistrlike  pictures  of  every-day  life.  The  Illustrations  by  Samuel  Weller  and  tho  inimitable  Alfred 
Ciowquill,  whoae  pen  and  pencil  are  equally  unique,  are  added  to  the  prohcnt  publication.  There  is  scarcely 
any  neoesily  for  pictorial  eipkination  to  Mr.  Dickon's  graphic  delineations  of  character  and  events,  but  the 
admiren  of  Box  will  receive  much  delight  from  a  contemplation  of  Crowquill's  "speaking  bits,"  as  we  heard 
an  artist  properly  term  his  eloquent  designs.  The  plates  devoted  to  the  "  Prinoncrs  for  Debt,"  constitute 
Yolnaiea  of  physiognomical  detail ;  Lavater  could  not  better  exemplify  the  varieties  of  grief,  of  fixed  despair, 
ofcaialeas  misery — and  the  habitual  doggedness  of  look  which  characterises  the  sufferers  from  hope  deferred; 
while  the  brutal  apathy  of  the  swindler,  the  maudlin  jollity  of  the  sot,  and  the  low  cunning  of  the  wretch 
who  praya  upon  the  necessities  of  his  felfow  prisoners,  form  an  opposite  but  equally  painful  subject  of  oon- 
templalion.  •^  Pickwick  drunk/'  by  Crowquill,  is  likely  to  make  the  lungs  of  the  looker-on  crow  like  chanti- 
deer.  The  tide  page  is  well  designed ;  the  leading  characters  described  in  the  Pickwick  Papers  are  detailed 
in  full  with  a  vrai$eiMuue  that  requires  no  explanation. 

We  bid  (aiewell  to  the  Fickwickians  with  regret ;  and  look  with  much  expectation  of  delight  to  the  oom- 
plelioo  of  Dicksmi'  other  worke— the  dowly  moving  but  interesting  Oliver  Twist,  and  the  kof-promised 
Bannby  Rodge. 
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STUEL  CHURCHILL;  or,  THE  TWO  BRIDES.    By  tbb  Authoa  op  Tbb  [■pkovtimliwgb,  FAAMBeA 

Caaaaba,  &c.     Tico  Volume*.    Carey^Lea*  and  Blancfaaid. 

MUi  Letitia  Elizabeth  London,  having  gained  the  euflragei  of  Apollo's  vronhippera,  wema  detenained  to 
assert  her  right  of  sovereignty  in  the  realms  of  prcwe,  if  the  imra^sior.ed  langvsge  med  in  the  nonel  befive  o 
can  honestly  retain  that  name.  The  reader  of  Ethell  Churchill  i;vill  iromediaiely  perceive  that  itii  wriiiefl 
by  a  poet;  the  vividity  and  imsgiuative  eiubersnee  with  which  ihe  ideas  are  expmccd.  can  araredy  be 
deemed  within  the  bounds  of  prose.  There  is  no  uielcfs  display  of  Terbosity,  no  long  and  aoooioui  |4«BSi 
of  trite  correctness — it  seems  as  if  the  author  found  it  difficult  to  keep  within  prosaic  bounds:  passages  of  Ibe 
deepest  beauty  burst  furih  in  the  narration  of  common  place  details,  which  the  experienced  novel  reader  fi- 
nerally  neglects  as  unnecessary  to  the  development  of  plot  or  character.  The  author  of  tho  ImpiovvjsaSDce 
has  thrown  a  poetic  halo  round  her  prose  wliich  many  a  weaver  of  verse  fruitlessly  labors  to  aUaia.  By  a 
natural  gradation,  the  pen  of  the  yoet  wanders  from  the  paragraph  to  the  distich ;  original  mottoes,  of  eifB* 
aite  sweetness,  adorn  tho  commencement  of  each  chapter,  and  these  divisions  are  so  nomerooa,  that  gem  of 
poesy  glitter  in  almost  every  page. 

This  novel,  for  we  suppose  that  the  splendid  creations  of  modem  intellect  must  yet  retain  the  gtooie 
name,  although  there  is  more  diflbrencc  in  the  varieties  than  the  cat  kind  affords,  in  which  thociawlir^kiMi 
elaims  clasaitication  with  the  noble  liivi — this  r.ovel,  like  many  others  of  the  pietent  day.  h  named  after  «• 
of  the  second-rate  personages  who  figure  in  its  pages.  Ethell  Churchill  is  a  mere  noneniiiy — a  mOk  and 
water  creation  compared  with  Lady  Marchmont,  or  the  delicato-minded  Constance,  who  may  rank  wfik  ibe 
£ncst  imagining  that  ever  did  honor  to  the  beUe  sex.  We  cannot  understand  why  an  inferior  feature  iaaalcciai 
to  grace  Ihe  work  with  its  appellation ;  Bolwer  has  iallen  into  Ihe  same  error  in  his  **  Leila,"  who'sppaMMai 
the  iuallest  possible  share  of  the  reader's  interest — indeed,  but  seldom  appeara  in  the  exciting  aeeMB^bai  M 
every  page. 

Ethell  Churchill  may  be  denominated  an  historical  novel,  with  more  fitnem  than  one-half  of  die  boob 
which  are  thoa  entitled.  Many  distiognished  people  of  the  last  century  figure  in  its  pagea.  ■  Sir  Boban  WaL 
pale,  the  ever  prosperoai  miniater,  who  was  asked  by  his  secretary  what  he  bad  done  to  Ood  Aimighiyft 
make  him  so  much  his  friend.  Gay,  the  poet;  Swift, the  Dean ;  the  famous  publishers, Corll  and  Liaiei;'fir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  tho  eccentric  painter:  Laviaa  Fenton,  the  actress — the  original  Polly,  tn  Gay'a  Beggsrli 
OpertLt  and  afterwards  the  Duchess  of  Bolton;  Mrs.  Howard,  the  royal  favorite:  the  Duke  and  Oucbesiof 
Quecnsbory ;  the  celebrated  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  and  tho  poet.  Pope;  although  we  opine  that  Mai 
Landon  has  outraged  tho  propriety  of  the  great  moraliHi's  character,  in  rendering  him  under  the  influence  oft 
devoted  passion  for  the  lively  countess,  and  for  making  that  passion  for  a  married  woman  generally  koova; 
we  have  nothing  on  record  to  induce  us  to  suppose  that  the  intercourse  between  the  pariiea  amounted  to  mm 
than  a  literary  flirtation. 

This  book  is  a  singular  and  exciting  compound — full  of  the  most  interesting  details,  portrajred  with  a  bs> 
witching  and  feminine  delicacy  that  strangely  contrasts  with  tho  masculine  delineation  of  aome  of  the  prin» 
pal  characters,  and  with  the  originality  and  force  of  the  plot's  detail.  We  wish  to  select  a  few  exinett  fir 
the  inspection  of  oar  readers,  but  know  not  where  to  choose  a  passage  that  will  faithfully  exhibit  the  naloretf 
the  work.  It  is  a  beautifol  whole,  that  scarcely  admits  of  detaching  a  creditable  sample — nevenbelass,  tti 
following  paasa'ges  must  amuse  :— 

Well.  I  hovo  made  a  plunge  into  the  cold  bath  of  her  ladyship's  acquaintance,  and  ahe  accompanied  ■• 
to  Sir  Godfrey's.  It  was  quite  a  visit  of  canvassing.  f(»r  he  has  almost  given  up  his  profession ;  it  is  a  6for 
if  he  paints  you.  Lady  Mary  told  me  some  amusing  anecdotes.  Among  others,  she  repealed  lo  me  a  coo  vent- 
tiou  between  hire  and  Pope,  who  called  on  a  visit  of  condolence  during  a  severe  fit  of  illness.  The  poet,  bf 
way  of  comfort,  gave  him  every  prospect  of  going  to  heaven.  '*  Ver  g(x>d  place."  replied  the  invalid,  "ball 
wiah  U  bqn  Dieu  would  let  me  atay  in  my  new  house — it  is  good  enough  for  me." 


I  do  not  often  give  advice ;  first,  because  it  is  a  bad  habit  that  of  giving  any  thing ;  and.  secondly, 
I  always  think  of  the  ambassador's  answer  to  Oliver's  declaration.  **  that  if  the  court  of  Spabfi  cet  alThii 
head,  he  would  send  thorn  the  heads  of  every  Spiiiiard  in  his  dominion."  •*  Yes,  (ilease  your  higbasss,"  le* 
turned  the  diplomatist.  **  but  among  them  all  there  may  nut  bo  one  to  fit  my  shoulders  "  In  like  manner,  vilk 
all  our  choice  of  other  people's  experieuce,  thero  is  never  any  that  suits  us  liut  our  own. 

**  Do  you  not  even  believe  in  lovef" 

**  Yes,"  was  the  reply, — **^  as  I  do  in  the  whooping-cough,  or  the  measles ;  as  a  sort  of  juvenile  dissssi,  lo 
be  got  over  as  soon  as  posaible.  If  young  peoplo  would  but  cooHider. — a  thing  which  young  people  never  dob 
they  would  find  that  love  is  its  own  euro.  Gratifioi!,  il  dies  of  saiiety ;  ungratified,  of  forget fuliieas.  Let  ssf 
'Ban,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  look  back  upon  tho  most  deaperate  pasbion  ho  ever  experienced,  and  ht 
Will  find  himself  not  only  curad,  but  ashamed  of  it. 

**  I  always  pray  in  German— the  language  is  so  expremive  and  energetic." 

It  is  a  atrai^e  thing,  but  ao  it  is,  that  very  brilliant  apiriis  are  almost  always  the  resolt  of  mental  anflering.lftt 
ihe  fever  prodoced  by  a  wound.    1  sometimes  doubt  tears,  I  ofiener  doubt  lameniatioi  a ;  but  I  never  ytf 
doubt  the  existence  of  that  misery  which  flashes  the  cheek  and  kindles  the  eye,  end  which  nnkca  iha  Uf 
mock,  y^iih  aparkiing  words,  the  dark  and  hidden  world  within. 


( 
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I  wonder  whether  Sir  Ge«>rRe  Kingnlnn  han  ever  been  in  love.  Does  any  Iwidy  ever  go  through  life  vviihoot 
feeling  it?  yei  the  genemliiy  ul  what  are  called  luve  afllaira  appear  lo  me  tlio  most  ioaipid  things  in  the  world. 
They  put  mo  in  mind  of  the  French- woman,  who,  at  a  muquerode,  waa  tormented  by  a  fuli-groMn  Cupid  ax- 
claiming. 

•*  Mais  regardez-moi,  je  ttvin  rAmnur.** 

••  YeF,"  rned  the  \n%iy.  **  Vamour  propre*' 

After  all,  u  story  I  have  heurd  my  gianilmnther  tell  of  the  laat  but  hair4i>dosen  Lord  and  Lady  Pbmrivt'fl 
CDuitahip,  iH  not  ko  far  remove*!  fmrn  the  ordinary  ciiurse  either. 

**  Do  you  love  buttered  tnast  ?*'  was  iho  gentleinan'a  quealion. 

**  Yes  1  do."  was  the  lady's  reply. 

4<  Buttered  on  both  bides  f" 

"Oh.  Hear,  yea  I" 

**  Wt  11.  then,  we  will  be  married." 

"  How  very  nire!     Yes." 

Now  hail'  what  are  calleil  love  aflkirB,  have  no  higher  ground  of  sympathy  than  the  poor  mniual  liking  for 
buttered  toast. 

I  wish  f  could  remember  some  of  the  things  I  said  lact  night;  bnt,  alas!  the  epigrams  nlierod  over  cham- 
pagne are  like  the  wreaihs  the  Egyptiuns  flung  on  the  Nile,  they  float  away,  the  gudd  alone  know  whiiher. 

It  ia  ongracioos  to  find  fault  with  n  book  that  has  given  us  a  pleasure  of  the  most  exciting  kind,  but  the 
duty  of  the  critic  most  be  done,  even  with  the  productions  of  a  lady  and  a  poet.  There  are  too  many  insiancea 
of  atale  onascnltered  through  the  work;  the  pages  of  Spence,  Pepys,  Walpole,  Taylor,  and  Wraxall,  have  for- 
■islied  Miss  London  with  a  variety  of  smart  sayings  and  clever  repartees  by  the  famous  men  and  women  of 
Ike  age;  we  admit  that  they  are  skilfully  dovetailed  into  the  conversational  mosaic-work  assigned  to  her  cha- 
racters, but  the  recogniiion  of  these  old  friends  impairs  the  freshness  of  the  work.  Again,  the  whole  of  the 
femmm  are  too  fond  of  quotations.  This  habit  ia  excusaMe,  though  tiresome,  in  wits,  authors,  ami  playen; 
bat  in  Etkell  Churchill,  all  the  Iord«  and  ladies,  heroes  and  heroines,  somebqdiea  and  nnbodiea,  play  at  one 
tlerna]  gaow  of  quotation;  it  has  been  remarked  that  a  good  unhackneyed  citation,  if  short  and  apt,  is  better 
Iban  any  homily  of  original  dullneas ;  but  Mia*  Landon  inRicis  not  dullneas  upon  her  readers,  and  has  no  occo- 
aion  to  bnriuw  phrosae— the  frequent  use  of  inverted  oommaa  in  her  pages,  tires  the  eye  and  "  sates  the  aitea- 
ttw9  aense." 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three  pigea  we  have  as  capacknis  a  chapter  of  crime  as  any  that  graces  the  pegei 
of  the  Gaiiaea  CeMnMt  or  ihn  Newgate  Calendar.  Lady  Marchmont,  a  young  and  lovely  member  of  the  haot 
ton,  i*  discovered  by  her  husband  in  her  infidelity;  her  paramour  is  proved  to  be  a  heartless  lump  of  vanity, 
Wid  the  outraged  ami  ouirMgeiMis  lady  miles  poison  in  the  night-draught  of  her  husband,  and  inviting  her  lover 
to  a  midnight  meeting,  administers  hi<i  death-dose  in  a  cup  of  coflee,  and  he  dies,  as  iho  morning  dawns,  like 
«  dug,  by  the  si<|e  of  a  pathway  in  the  Park,  in  the  very  spot  which,  a  few  hours  before,  he  hnd  soaked  with 
Ifao  blood  of  VYalter  Maynard,  who  hod  fallen  in  n  duel,  while  Lnvinia  Fonton,  who  is  said  lo  have  loved  bin 
Nearly,  atanda  laughing  by,  ami  indulges  in  merriment  and  ridicule,  as  the  chosen  of  her  heart  is  carried  senee- 
to  her  carriage.  All  this  is  unnatural,  and  to  a  writer  possessing  Mias  Landon'a  powerful  genius,  perfectly 
iry. 

We  were  aboat  to  add  a  proteat  against  this  lady 'a  general  indulgence  in  the  sad  and  sorrowful,  but  the  truth 

"•f  ihe  following  paa<age  in  this,  her  lost  new  work,  has  slopped  oar  critical  pen.     But  the  beauties  of  tho 

^Mork  are  00  predominant,  that  the  author  ran  aflimi  os  a  longer  ami  severer  divquisilion  upon  fts  faults  than 

iva  are  inclined  to  imiulge  in.  We  heartily  commend  its  perusal  to  every  claas  of  our  readem,  promising  them 

a  gratification  which  is  seldom  attainable,  notwithstanding  the  general  excellence  of  the  novels  of  the  day. 

Nothing  aatooidhea  me  more  than  the  envy  which  alleods  literary  fame,  and  the  unkindly  depreciation 
which  waiia  upon  the  writer,  of  every  apeuies  ol'fime,  it  is  the  m-Mi  ideal  and  apari;  it  would  seem  to  inter- 
fere with  nn  one.  It  is  bought  by  a  life  nf  labor:  generally,  also,  of  seclusi'iii  and  privation.  It  askd  its  ho- 
vnr  only  fnMn  all  that  is  musi  loiiithing.  anti  mo^t  elevated  m  huminiiy.  VViiot  is  the  reward  that  it  crnvoaT— 
III  lighten  many  a  solitary  hour,  and  to  Hpiriiunlise  a  world,  thiit  wero  else  too  material.  What  is  the  requital 
Ihai  the  Aiheiiians  of  the  ear^h  |,ive  io  tho^e  who  have  struggleil  ihnHigh  the  stormy  water,  and  the  dark 
night,  fur  iheir  applaii>«e? — iioih  repniaoh  and  scorn.  If  the  author  havo — ami  why  tthould  he  bo  exempt 
froai?-^he  faulis  or  hiit  kind,  with  what  gr«fedy  readinoMS  are  they  seised  up.in  and  exaggerated?  How  ready 
is  the  sneer  against  his  weakness  or  bin  ernjr!  Wliai  bourn  of  feverish  misery  have  boen  past!  What  bitter 
team  have  been  ahed  over  the  unjust  censure,  and  the  pemonal  sarcasm! 


LCI  LA.    By  EvWaBD  Lttrhi  Bolwbe.    Qua  mtlume,  extra  larg§  oalmwo.    F^trnn  EngramngB.    Carey,  I^a, 

and  Blaiichard. 

When  Samnel  Rogers,  the  English  banker  and  poet,  tnaued  an  edilion  of  his  "lialy,**  in  one  large  octato 
Tolune,  friih  many  exquisite  vignette  ilhiMirations  from  paintings  by  Tnrner.  Sioihard,  and  others,  engmved 
in  ihe  firat  aiyle  of  the  on.  he  woa  laughed  at  by  his  friends,  and  severely  criticised  by  his  brethren  of  the 
^uill.  It  was  naid  that  ihe  Yaniy  of  the  man  had  empli7ed  the  wealth  of  the  banker  io  ornamenting  the 
works  of  the  poei ;  the  pnblii:  laughed  at  ihe  joke,  ond  pnnhased  the  hook.  A  largo  edition  oold  rapidly  ; 
tka  demanda  of  the  trade  renmined  unoainfied  for  several  monihs  ;  and  so  pleated  were  the  booksellers  at  the 
•■  lolly  of  iha  aflkir.**  ib«t  they  pabliahed  a  aacond  folume  of  Rugen*  fo«ma«  w'\\\\  yW^qsaxo^awa  «v»^\i  «iv«^ 
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sivo,  at  their  own  risk,  and  realized  money  by  their  venture.  The  aurceM  of  the  yearly  leriea  of  "The  Beok 
of  Genu/'  ii  another  gratifying  evidence  of  the  proeperow  union  of  the  beauUea  of  the  arte  pictoriil  ind 
poetical ;  and  to  thia  succen.and  a  decline  in  the  popularity  of  the  pretty  playihingi,  the  Annuala,  we  owe  tbt 
appearance  of  the  splendid  book  now  before  ua.  What  would  the  author  of  **  Sir  Charlee  Grandiioo"  tad 
••  Clariata  Harlow e,"  eay,  were  he  to  behold  the  gorgeous  style  of  production  bestowed  .upon  this  modem  us* 
vel  f  What  would  the  conductor  of  **  The  Minerva  Prefts,"  which,  for  nearly  half  a  oentaiSF,  issued  the  smD 
and  plainly  printed,  and  worse  papered  duodecimo  volumes,  descriptive  of  the  lovea  and  lamentatiQiiB  of  iht 
novel  and  romantic  heroes  and  heroines  of  circulating  library  celebrity— what  would  hia  opinion  be  of  the 
appearance  of  "  Leila,"  a  tome  of  unequalled  typography,  bcauiirul  paper,  and  abounding  with  large  eogiif^ 
ings  from  the  hurinx  of  acknowledged  excellence?  Our  readers  who  have  only  seen  Bulwer'i  lastiNifcia 
the  unseemly  garb  of  the  New  York  edition,  can  form  no  idea  of  the  beauty  of  **  Leila  '*  in  har  gomeooslf 
ornamented  and  picturesque  attire. 

The  words  of  the  novel  are  by  this  time  pretty  well  circulated  throughout  the  Union— thanks  to  the  geoenl 
system  of  spoliation  and  robbery  which  disfigures  our  literary  system ;  we  shall  not,  therefore,  present  oor  read- 
ers wiih  oven  the  trifling  specimen  that  our  limits  could  afford.  Bulwer  has  closely  followed  the  historical 
details  of  the  fall  of  Granada,  and  has  invested  the  fate  of  its  hist  and  vaccilating  king  with  an  interest  wkid 
his  mighty  pen  could  alone  achieve.  The  character  of  Almamen  is  the  author's  creation,  and  adds  anoiher 
to  the  long  list  of  evidences  of  his  intimacy  with  the  rarest  secrets  of  the  human  breast  Still  we  do  ook 
think  that  the  whole  work  is  one  of  Bulwer's  best ;  he  has  evidently  written  to  order ;  the  drmmatic  tttedd 
the  subjects  of  the  plates  has  been  too  much  considered  ;  and  the  circumscribed  limits  to  which  be  hss  been 
compelled,  prevented  the  indulgence  in  that  minutisB  of  detail  which  distinguishes  his  developmenti  of  p» 
sions,  characters,  and  plot. 

We  are  surprised  to  find  Bulwer  constantly  recurring  to  the  African  origin  of  the  Moors.  This  mistake  ii 
general  amongst  superficial  readers,  we  are  aware,  but  certainly  did  not  expect  the  author  of  Pelhaa  wooU 
have  spoken  of  the  African  blood  of  Boabdil,  one  of  the  famous  race  of  the  Abencerrages,  who  prided  tlM» 
selves  upon  the  purity  of  their  Asiatic  blood.  The  followers  and  countrymen  of  Mohammed  wen  calU 
Arabs  from  being  children  of  the  west ;  but  when  they  carried  Moilemism  into  Eurupe,  they  were  urmad 
Saracens.  The  prophet  died  in  632;  in  640,  Amru,  an  Arabian  general  under  the  caliph  Omar,  bant  Ahfr 
andria,  and  conquered  Egypt  In  692,  the  Saracen  chief  Abderahman  sailed  from  Egypt,  and  landed  inSpdfr 
In  711,  the  kingdom  of  Cordova  was  founded  by  this  potentate,  who  threw  ofl*  allegiance  to  the  caliph,  nd 
extended  the  conquests  of  the  followers  of  tlie  prophet  throughout  the  land.  The  Spaniards  called  their  co» 
querors.  Moors,  from  their  possession  uf  Mauritania,  which  they  had  won  from  the  Visigoths;  bat  if  c^ 
hundred  years  residence  in  S\mn  did  not  entitle  the  Saracens  to  the  appellation  of  Spaniards,  we  caonoC  SM 
the  justice  of  terming  the  Asiatic  soldiers  of  Mohammed,  Africans,  because  a  portion  of  theif  armiea  readd 
a  few  years  in  Egypt,  or  Mauritania.  Voltaire  (Smollett's  translation)  spesks  of  Spain  as  **  n  country  whUi 
has  been  with  ease  subdued,  successively,  by  the  Carthaginians,  the  llomans,  the  Goths  and  Vandabtaodtf 
length  by  these  Arabs,  who  were  known  by  the  appellation  of  Moors."  Bulwer  is  not  alone  in  this  DuMka 
A  statesman  of  tlio  present  day,  John  Quincy  Adams,  lately  perpetrated  a  very  singular  criticism  on  fihitsjmn 
in  which  he  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  death  of  Desdemona  was  an  act  of  heavenly  justice  for  the  sin  tf 
her  marriage  with  the  Moor  Othello,  whom  ho  evidently  considen  of  negro  descent;  but  Othello  hinself  ■■• 
tions  his  claims  to  ancestors  of  "  royal  siege,"  and  if  he  may  not  quote  his  Andaliisian  birth,  at  least  bs  Mrt 
be  sllowed  to  locate  the  origin  of  his  race  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 

It  was  scarcely  worth  while  for  our  friends  of  Tue  KNicKtRBOCKn  to  |K)int  out  to  its  readers  that  a  litf 
twelve-line  jcu  d'esprit,  in  our  January  number,  originally  appeared  in  the  New  York  Mirror.  The  joks  ii 
question,  one  of  many  embodied  in  an  article  called  "  Resuscitated  Joes,"  is  about  ten  or  twelve  yearsoUiMl 
we  are  sure  Culonel  Morris  was  not  displeased  that  we  considered  his  petite  eflfusion  worth  resuscitatiaf.  Til 
title  and  motto  of  the  article  forbid  the  possibility  of  a  charge  of  plagiarism,  for  there  can  be  no  pretsoaooli 
originality  in  a  chapter  openly  professing  to  consist  of  old  jokes  newly  revived.  The  majority  of  the^Jsi^ 
an  versified  by  a  talented  contributor,  who,  most  likely,  was  not  aware  of  his  oflence  in  adding  to  hiscQDs^ 
tion  twelve  short  lines  from  an  old  number  of  the  Mirror,  till  the  Knickerbocker  kindly  pointed  oat  the  moh 
mity.  Several  of  our  articles  have  appeared  in  the  Mirror,  and  wo  have  been  glad  to  see  them  there,  sllkoagk 
they  did  appear  without  acknowledgment — indeed,  we  frequently  see  whole  pages  of  our  own  pndidiDB 
going  the  rounds  of  the  New  York  periodicals,  monthlies  excepted,  without  a  line  of  credit,  but  we  never  ok* 
served  that  the  Knickerbocker  made  its  readen  acquainted  with  the  (act  The  other  article  mentnned  fay  Ai 
editor  of  the  Knickerbocker  was  handed  to  us,  in  manascript  by  the  author  himself,  (an  editor  in  PhikdalpUiJ 
who  was  ignorant  of  its  publication  in  the  Knickerbocker  till  we  called  his  attention  to  the  atatensot;  fail 
we  been  aware  of  its  sialeness,  it  would  not  have  appeared  in  our  pages.  We  have  not  sulllctenl  opporttfiV 
of  forming  acquaintance  with  the  valuable  contents  of  the  Knickerbocker;  indeed,  we  never  see  ittSiMfl 
upon  the  tsules  of  the  Atheneum;  in  the  list  of  respectable  periodicals,  it  stands  alone  in  neglectiof  oorp^ 
fered  exchange;  and  since  the  establishment  of  our  own  Msga,  the  oontinuanot  of  •ur  *'  Gootribotor'i  Ooff* 
ofib0  Koiokerbocker  has  boon  wiihhoU. 
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RELIGION      AND      POETRY. 
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Tfli  one  enential  characteruUc  of  the  material 
ii  life,  and  the  one  enential  characteristic  of  the 
moral  man  ia  religion.  A>  in  the  physical  system 
there  are  two  loarces  of  vitality — the  heart  and  the 
brain,  so  in  the  spiritual  system  there  are  two  sources  of 
pietjr — the  intellect  and  the  feelings.  As  in  the  former 
boA  most  exist,  so  in  the  latter.  As  in  the  one  both 
moat  be  distinct,  ao  also  in  the  other. 

During  one  of  the  most  opprosivo  summers  which 
f  •▼•r  remember  to  have  felt  in  Persia,  I  left  Bacdat, 
which  was  then  ny  lesldenco,  to  situate  in  the  de- 
lieioiis  village  of  Soora,  a  place  which  may  or  may 
not  tw  on  the  maps,  about  five  hmta  north  of  the 
cily-  Whatever  part  the  love-crowning  roses  and  the 
«*  RMy-ciownad  lovea*'  of  the  place  might  have  had 
In  eBnying  me  there,  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  the  so- 
ciety  of  decidedly  the  most  intelligent  man  I  ever 
met  with,  oonatituted  a  large  share  of  the  inducement. 
Oar  oottagea  were  in  two  vallies,  on  the  opposite 
wadeB  of  a  reapeetable  hill,  and  as  to  accomplish  the 
pMMge  in  the  middle  of  the  day  wa«  a  thing  impos- 
sible, (a  bite  de  wui,  which  is  good  Persian,  if  it  is  not 
Vimich.)  we  paid  each  other  alternate  visits  every 
I,  metsuring  them  as  the  pendulum  of  the 
rU  oaeiUatei  by  the  day.  One  morning,  aa  1  walk- 
ed down  hia  aide  of  the  hill,  I  saw  him  sitting  by  a 
ibuiiain  beibre  hia  door :  **  Mirkaun  !*'  cried  I, "  what 
ii  your  opinion  of  the  origin  of  evil  7'* 

*'  Bepemtion,"  aoawered  he,  and  he  monologised  till 
io  proof  of  hia  position  that  all  moral  errors 
fion  the  separation  of  things  which  ought  to  be 


Hie  neit  day  when  he  called  on  me,  ha  said,  as 
aa  be  came  within  speaking  distance,  **  !*»  what 
la  year  opiiiioD  of  the  origin  of  evilt" 

*■  Unioo,*' aoawered  I;  and  employed  the  day  in 
denmnmting  that  all  error  waa  occaawned  by  the 
nnioo  of  principlea  which  ought  to  be  kept  separate. 

I  am  Burprised,  by  the  byf  that  tboae  who  have 
aoaght  fiir  f be  first  genn  and  cause  of  evil  in  the  nni- 
veiee,  have  not  mtber  looked  ifbr  it  Jo  the  oonfuaion, 
diTJahmT  or  mmpplkutka  oigaod,  Umn  aHempted  to 


refer  it  to  a  distinct  and  independent  principle.  I 
may  add,  that  when  I  met  my  companion  on  the  ibl- 
lowing  morning,  he  asked  mo  what  opinion  1  held  of 
the  merits  of  the  two  days'  discussion.  I  replied  that 
either  was  a  good  theory  as  theories  went,  hut  that  the 
truth  would  probably  l)e  fuund  in  both  joined  together. 
'*  True,"  replied  he,  "  and  that  proves  my  position." 
I  have  wandered  from  my  purpo.se,  which  was  to 
remark  that  the  true  crause  of  the  final  corruption  of 
every  pure  religion,  and  the  original  fault  of  every 
impure  creed,  has  been  joining  with  the  divine  and 
systematic  portions  of  the  belief — matter  which,  though 
a  part  of  the  whole  scheme  of  religion^  were  yet  no 
part  of  the  assured  creed,  being,  in  fact,  implied  re- 
sults from  it,  or  collateral  conoeciions  uith  it,  rather 
than  a  definite  element  of  the  original  principle.  I 
have  no  intention  to  develop  this  idea  in  all  its  ap- 
plications ;  that  belongs  to  a  work  which  yet  remaina 
to  bei  written  by  some  independent  thinker,  and  which, 
when  written,  will  be  the  most  valuable  addition  to 
human  knowledge  whio^  it  has  received  since  the 
time  of  Bacon — the  History  of  Religion.  I  am  only 
wishing  to  indicate  the  effect  of  the  pagan  and  Roman 
Catholic  religions,  of  incorporating  feeling  with  con- 
viction, and  the  propriety  of  keeping  them  asunder  in 
the  modem  Protestant  systems.  In  Greece,  religion 
waa  the  natural  oflspring  of  feeling;  in  the  elder 
Christian  world,  feeling  was  the  adopted  issue  of  reli> 
gion ;  the  two  matters  are  now  separate  systems,  (or 
the  morit  part,  and  should  be  so  entirely. 

The  delicate  Grecian  placed  by  nature  in  the  land 
of  beauty's  chosen  seat,  amid  all  lender  and  impressive 
influences,  felt  as  the  child  of  nature  needs  must  feel 
when  every  breeze  that  blew  was  instinct  with  de- 
light There  is  in  all  sentiment  something  sacred; 
and  the  Greek,  following  the  mild  impulse  of  natural 
inclination,  deified  the  whole  system  of  his  feelings, 
and  the  wondrous  mythology  of  his  country  waa 
created.  Of  a  religion  thus  fashioned,  many  were  the 
advantages.  The  earth  waa  a.  CQii\^«c.t^\«^  v^^^^^'^^ 
and  every  moving,  ev«rj  Tea\\tv%  >\i\Tv^>  «^  c«rj^>A<i  cit 
columnu  lappon  ot  Vd^  dViVma  «iAaXiNaX^««i-  v^>a.w*^« 
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he  looked  were  altan — wherever  he  listened  wai  the 
chant  of  praise — wherever  he  tended,  spread  a  chan- 
collated  ground.  In  every  spot  was  seen  a  God,  or  the 
garments  of  a  God;  mementoes  of  adoration  were 
•very  where  abounding.  From  off  the  morning  bills 
the  sheeted  mists  arose  with  silent  pomp  of  homage ; 
and  with  a  gentle  burst  of  holy  joy  the  bubbling  foun- 
tain bounded  to  the  earth.  The  commonest  act  of 
life  was  worship ;  for  over  all  a  deity  held  sway,  and 
aiireoled  all  with  piety.  It  was  the  peculiar  blessing 
of  this  creed  that  there  was  nothing,  and  there  were 
none,  heneaih  religion;  the  lowliest  feeling  had  its 
warder  in  the  skies ;  and  the  chosen  representative  of 
every  sentiment  being  bat  an  exalted  man^  alviays  re- 
tained a  sympathy  with  humanity.  When  the  timorous 
mariner  called  upon  the  name  of  Neptune,  or  gazing 
OQ  the  lowering  sky.  sighed  for  the  aid  of  the  storm- 
•nauging  brothers,  he  felt  that  his  hopes  were  sus- 
pended from  them  by  the  chain  of  a  common  nature. 
When  the  warriior,  about  to  loose  the  dart,  or  lanch 
the  spear,  cried  to  **  the  God  of  ihe  Silver  Bow."  he 
knew  that  while  his  potron  had  the  power  of  an 
Olympian,  he  had  the  feelings  of  an  honest  brother  of 
the  chase ;  the  Christian  would  have  trembled  at  the 
profanity  of  such  a  prayer.  But  while  this  religion 
■•cured  more  general  and  constant  acknowledgment  of 
God,  it  brought  many  great  and  fatal  evils,  for  as  Moses 
in  the  presence  of  his  God  shone  celestial,  so  did  the 
brightBen  of  those  deities  always  among  men,  fade 
into  human  pallor,  and  they  descended  in  sanctity  as 
they  did  in  station.  The  mythology  ever  became  an 
instrument  of  evil ;  for  as  religion  was  the  offipring, 
it  soon  became  the  slave,  of  passion ;  and  the  feeling 
which  had  wrought,  oould  warp,  divinity.  Whatever 
inclination  prompted  or  indolence  invited,  imagination 
was  at  hand  to  stamp  with  the  approbation  of  some 
divine  example;  ''and  conscience,  drunk  as  with 
wine,  oonld  sanctify  to  them  all  bloody,  all  abomina- 
ble things."  Thus  was  piety,  like  the  Britons,  destroy- 
ed by  its  allies,  and  the  dome  of  religion,  like  the  fane 
of  Errool,  fell  by  the  weight  of  its  own  pillars. 

As  when  the  thousand  stars  of  night  rush  out,  the 
single  power  of  the  sun  oomes  on,  so  did  the  Chris- 
tian Lord  reveal  his  awful  splendor  as  the  heathen 
gods  passed  away.  Under  the  new  faith,  and  natu- 
rally distinct  from  it,  feelings  of  course  arose,  and 
were  all  bapLiied  into  the  church.  But  it  was  soon 
perceived  that  these  feelings  had  no  sympathy  with 
heaven,  when  heaven  was  fdled  by  the  excluMve  ter- 
rois  of  Jehovah,  and  that  they  could  no  mora  oling  to 
the  naked  doctrine  of  *'  Goo  over  all,  always,  and  in 
all  places,"  than  the  myrtle  could  entwine  itself 
about  the  red-hot  thunderbolt.  They  therefore  in- 
vented the  demi-divinity  of  the  virgin,  as  a  rock  ou 
which  to  hang,  screened  from  the  brilliance  of  al- 
mighty power,  and  procecdod,  like  sagacious  jewel- 
kiB,  to  set  their  God  in  saints.  It  has  been  the  fashion 
of  late  years  to  class  the  saint  system  of  the  papal 
church  among  the  most  ooospicoous  monuments  of 
human  folly;  but  fi>lly  was  not  the  ftult  of  tha 
iZomish  hienrchy ;  the  "  wisdom  of  th«  Mrpant"  did 
luwiaaly.    They  ^bo  made  ike  eaSbnuUx 


f«ir,'  like  England's  national  debt,  on  posterity.    The 
progress  of  the  matter  was  in  this  wise:  Religkxi,ss 
it  came  frum  God,  was  not  an  affair  that  ooald  whistk 
through  the  key- holy  of  a  nursery,  or  be  made  the 
umpire  of  a  market  house  dispute;  many  acts  laiiit 
therefore  be  done  apart  from  all  religious  oonsiden- 
tion,-else  religion  becomes  degraded  :  that  if^udi  ii 
done  beyond  the  eye  of  piety  toon  beeooes  a  an, 
and  the  practice  of  sinning  soon  makea  men  tinfiil; 
to  obviate  this  result,  the  saints  were  created  to  bs 
representatives*  tub  modo  of  the  Lord,  to  keep  aliu 
a  sense  of  the  divine  existence  and  obligatkn,  sod 
hear  the  truth  to  many  places  where  th«  ■astir  ia 
person  would  not  venture  without  rompioauHDg  kii 
dignity;  for  the  rosary  might  be  carried  into  a  oonMr 
when  the  cross  would  stick  fast  in  the  dow.    Agaia, 
there  are  constantly  occurring  in  life  a  lage  nooilMr 
of  little  miracles,  and  a  still  larger  number  of  Um 
stories  of  them ;  if  these  be  referred  to  ohaaea,  Ike 
notion  of  a  constant  providence  is  lost ;  if  they  ba  a» 
signed  to  the  intervention  of  the  Almighty,  umaifo- 
tence  ii  degraded.    Uy  the  happy  inaertioaof  Mi 
into  the  chain  of  agents,  the  good  is  aecmed  and  iIm 
evil  pravented, — religion  if  made  **  fimiiliai,"  ktf 
deity  by  **  no  means  vulgar."    All  handa  sharri  (hi 
advantage.    Such  were  soaoe  of  the  motivaa  tkttU 
the  framers  of  the  wiMst  system  that  the  eank  b* 
ever  witnessed  to  this  wonderful  device,  and  cbUd* 
buted  to  make  the  papal  church,  what  it  baa  alnaji 
appeared  to  those  who  observed  without  pnJsAre^ 
and  thought  without  passion — the  very  aabliaert  b^ 
nument  of  human  ingennity  that  ever  existed.   Tkt 
evils  of  this  invention  were  doubtless  fiireseea  oA 
despised.   Thoq||^vils  I  need  not  dwell  upon— evuy 
thing  was  brought  into  the  bosom  of  religion,— poli- 
tics, domestic  arrangements,  science,  war,  and  *'4Bi^ 
quid  agunt  homines,"  was  the  concern  of  the  prioi' 
hood  ;  till  the  ark  of  the  Christian  covenant  becaM 
like  Noah*8,  a  mere  menagerie,  in  which  when  ki- 
man  concerns,  like  the  bcobts,  came  in  at  tba  doan 
purity,  like  the  dove,  went  out  at  the  window.    Ths 
master's  prediction  became  history ;  bia  musiaidessd 
had  grown  into  a  tree,  and  birds,  of  which  most  wan 
"  obscoeni  aves,"  found  shelter  in  its  branches.    Tba 
spiritual  church  had  for  its  type  the  mooastaaas  af 
the  time,  in  which  men  ate,  drank,  and  slept,  sad 
performed  all  the  business  of  life  within  the  coosa* 
crated   walls.    The  temple  became  utterly  defiled, 
and  the  church  fell  into  a  state  which  called  fiwih  the 
sorrow  and  scorn  of  all  good  men.     I  think  thai  I  an 
right  in  finding  the  germ  of  all  these  abominatioM  in 
the  original  error  of  introducing  into  ChristiaBity  a^ 


ofJo- 


*  I  remember  a  fable,  I  think  in  Atbei 
piter  stopping  one  night  at  the  honse  of  a 
with  a  couple  of  ^underbolts  on  his  back.  The  cot- 
tager, fearing  that  the  bolts  might  set  his  hoosa  oo 
(ire,  refused  to  admit  the  thunderer  anlem  he  left  hii 
load  in  the  yard ;  this  was  impoasiUe,  fin*  the  deity  aad 
hia  power  were  "  one  and  inaepaiabU,'*  aad  the  ptv 
god  waa  obliged  to  aleep  under  a  ahed.  The  aaiuMof 
Chriatianity  were  ao  made  as  to  be  goda  in  all  i^ 
specta,  only  that  they  did  not  cany  thuadMbdha,  «i 

WUBMMI 


"iNM  ^9MicatoM%&^gftid  w  u  ■mm  wbr  mttf  p^ 
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(kin  which  did  not  beloog  to  ir,  of  extending  religion 
much  too  far  in  iti  influence,  and  of  thinking  that 
feeling  mnat  be  coneecrated  to  the  Lord.  When  yon 
rat  blocka  with  a  raxor,  the  razor  it  ii  which  tuf* 
jrs. 

The  ram  and  rabetance  of  protettant  Chriatianity 
J,  "  repent  and  believe  ;*'  that  much,  and  no  more,  of 
;>recept  came  from  God,  and  that  much,  and  no  more, 
>f  performance  should  go  back  to  him.  We  have 
•en  the  evilf  of  joining  feeling  and  religion ;  let  ue 
IMP  them  distinct ;  let  revealed  faith  be  preserved 
Im  same  narrow  and  distinct  path  which  it  was  made 
ly  the  Almighty  finger,  and  let  the  nataral  piety  of 
eeling  flow  like  a  brook  by  the  side  of  it,  to  refresh, 
mt  Botsednee  the  traveller— to  relieve,  but  not  convey 
lim.  While  eentiMent  is  trelliced  on  the  outer  wall 
if  the  toMple,  it  adorns  and  protects  it ;  if  it  finds  its 
wmy  wiifaia,  it  rends  the  walls  and  disorders  the 
Miiiding. 

Hera  then  lies  the  Irae  use  of  poetry  in  these  mo- 
lem  tJOMs ;  I  BMan  human  and  unreligious  poetry,^— 
i—tiy  aa  a  tyttem  independent  on  religioD  in  its  ori- 
gin and  end,— the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  Oeleridge, 
¥ilBan,  Biydges,  and  Bhelley.  Let  «a  never  leok  on 
hnir  eenalusiona  aa  sacred,  nor  imagine  that  they  form 
mf  put  «f  Chiistiinity ;  let  ua  not  beUeve  that  vre 
aay  divaet  portkm  nf  onr  vooation  and  duty  as 


Christian  men,  when  we  renew  within  us  the  mood 
they  exhibit ;  but  let  us  read  them  to  keep  our  sym- 
pathies tender,  our  moral  perceptions  delicate,  our 
hearts  free  and  open,  our  hopes  fresh  and  springing, 
and  our  whole  nature  elevated,  pure,  and  unselfish. 
When  this  is  done,  then  let  us  go  to  prayer. 

Another  advantage  springs  from  the  fictions  of  poe- 
try as  long  as  it  is  kept  apart  from  religion.  In  these 
latter  days,  when  philosophy  has  explained  all  the  ma- 
terial phenomena  of  the  universe,  we  are  in  danger 
of  resting  on  second  causes,  and  losing  the  many  ex- 
citements to  pious  feeling  which  the  ancients  had ; 
the  golden  lies  of  the  poet  are  of  infinite  benefit  in 
keeping  open  in  our  breasts  the  springs  of  wonder, 
•and  preserving  in  the  world  some  traces  of  mystery. 
The  heathen  poet  tells  he  was  converted  by  hearings 
clap  of  thunder  in  a  dear  day;  fiMo,itisonlyby  aboM 
poetic  fiction,  that  in  the  thunder  **  God  in  judgment 
passes  by ;"  and  these  fictk>ns,  though  not  accepted  by 
the  intellect,  have  their  cflect  upon  the  heart  When 
piety  leads  us  amoi^  the  ialse  n^steriea  of  the  outer 
world,  it  keeps  alive  a  sense  of  the  real  mysteriee 
of  the  hidden  world.  I  need  not  say  that  under  this 
view  (he  line  between  fictitious  poetry  and  tnie  reli- 
gion must  be  strictly  kept  up ;  lor  divine  revelations 
must  never  be  married  to  human  inventiona.  I  theie- 
Ibre  regard  **  religious  poetry"  as  full  of  evil. 
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BY  mas  c.  a.  watbaman. 


Ott!  biesB  AM  «MMn  again,  Mother, 

Belbra  I  go  to  reat, 
And  lay  ay  woiry,  aching  head, 

Upon  ihy  gantle  biaaat 

*And  press  thy  lips  onea  moiv,  mother, 

Upon  my  fiBver'd  biow, 
ft  alwBjra  efaaaed  the  aorrow  there. 

Oh !  ehase  its  sickneas  now. 

Biino  eyea  are  growing  dim,  mother. 
And  earth  fades  &st  away ; 

Bot,  as  they  leave  the  world  of  night, 
Tliey  meet  a  world  of  day. 

Weep  not  when  I  am  gone,  osother, 
Unto  the  silent  tomb,         '*- 

fftor  'Aen'B  a  land  of  pfomiso  bright, 
Wbara  thy  young  bnd  ahnll  Umb. 


Wot  whan  my  jMniMvo  bright, 

My  boam  fttt  or  glee^ 
Itbam  Mist  «e  Hip  aqr  iatet  pnyaio, 


And  weak  and  indistinct,  mother, 
Aa  were  those  accents  here, 

They  ring  around  the  throne  on  high. 
In  silvery  echoes  clear. 

A  thon«nd  angel  ibims,  mother, 
Are  beck*niog  fium  the  sky. 

And  yet  I  cannot  looae  my  soul 
From  its  first  tender  tie. 

Take  to  thy  gentle  heart,  mother, 
Ny  sister,  young  and  gay. 

And  let  her  image  fill  the  void. 
When  I-  am  Ikr  away. 

And  closer  twine  in  lovr,  mother. 
Around  my  brother  brave  ; 

Give  them  my  share  of  thy  Ibnd  heart. 
When  I  am  in  the  grave. 

Then  Mesa  me  once  again,  nMNher, 

Belbrelgolo  rest. 
And  Wi  iM  tMna  vny  '^naMTf 
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THE     MAN-MULE. 


A      LEGEND      OF      GALLICIA. 


Albirto  Piolanos  (a  person  of  excellent  qu  ilitiee, 
-and  of  matchlew  skill  in  the  art  of  causing  all  landed 
"property  in  his  possession  to  produce  an  abundance  of 
com  and  such  matters,  and  of  such  curious  ingenuity 
in  vine^lressing,  that  a  very  Mahometan  might  have 
lifted  up  his  hands  and  blessed  the  g(X)dly  fruit  that 
clustered  on  the  branches),  Alberto  was  known,  far 
and  wide,  as  the  proprietor  of  the  prettiest  wife,  and 
the  reputed  father  of  the  prettiest  daughter,  in  all 
Gallicia.  Some  years,  however,  had  passed  over  the 
earth  since  Dame  Blanche  was  in  her  bloom,  and  al- 
though it  was  reported  by  certain  middle-aged  per- 
aonagcs,  who,  some  twenty  years  before,  might  have 
considered  themselves  not  quite  excluded  from  the 
hope  of  attracting  her  attention,  that  the  fair- faced 
matron  at  ono  time  enjoyed  the  most  sylph-like  figure, 
ihe  softest  vraist,  the  minutest  ankle,  and  the  roundest 
arm  thry  ever  saw,  yet  it  is  our  duty  to  confess  that 
considerable  change  was  observable  in  all  respects, 
and  that  a  good-natured  plump  presentment  of  a  dame 
of  forty,  with  a  pair  of  contented  cheeks,  sm'all  laugh- 
ing eyes,  and  a  little  double-chin,  was  all  the  beauiy 
discernible  in  the  *'  gude  wife*'  Blanche.  She,  not- 
withstanding, was  far  from  forgetful  of  her  former 
celebrity,  and  would  often  tell  of  the  various  ofiers 
she  had  received  from  great  folks,  and  was  very  elo- 
quent on  the  fact  of  having  once  danced  with  a  prince 
of  the  blood  who  was  rude  eru>ugh  to  accompany  his 
condescension  with  a  kiss.  Alberto  listened  to  these 
narrations  with  inward  satisfaction,  and  stretched  out 
his  limhs,  and  smoothed  his  chin,  with  the  air  of  one 
not  altogether  remiss  in  the  duty  of  thinking  well  of 
himself.  "  But  Alberto  had  the  advantage  of  them 
all,  you  sec,"  was  generally  the  conclusion  of  his 
wife's  history,  and  another  smooth  of  the  chin  attest- 
ed Alberto's  concurrence  in  that  observation. 

The  advantage  above  alluded  to  was  succeeded 
by  the  production  of  a  daughter,  who  soon  threatened 
a  successful  rivalry  to  her  mother's  charms.  In  com- 
memoration of  the  happiness  resulting  from  her  birth, 
she  was  named  Felicia,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
eighteen  years  it  was  generally  admitted,  by  way  of 
compromising  all  hostile  opinions, "  that  she  took  mar- 
vellously afler  her  mother."  This  resemblance  was 
in  no  degree  impaired  by  any  essential  diflerence  in 
matters  of  the  heart,  for  as  the  mother,  according  to 
Iwr  own  account,  rejected  numerous  desirable  alli- 
ances, and  ^answered  negatively  to  many  beneficial 
poppings  of  the  question,  ao  her  daughter  exhibited 
the  strongest  repugnance  to  any  interference  on  that 
delicate  point,  and  manifested,  at  proper  seasons,  an 
euneaX  disposition  to  consult  her  own  feelings  and  in- 
diaatiooB  in  all  aflaira  of  thai  cbaiaelaT.   T\m  vco- 


means  disposed  to  question,  but  it  ao  happened  that 
Felicia  was  perverse  enough  to  fullow  her  eiaaple, 
and  oppose  her  choice,  which  was  an  ofisoce  ibs 
thought  demartding  at  least  the  iDterpoatkm  of  tks 
legislature. 

It  is  strange  by  what  kind  of  mental  anamorpboai 
things  appear  irregular  and  irreconcilable  legsidsd 
from  diflerent  points.  Alberto  and  his  wife  hsd ex- 
perienced in  their  youthful  attachment  the  wraofi  of 
parental  tyranny  to  a  very  pitiable  extent,  bat  hafiag 
settled  in  their  own  minds,  and  to  their  own  salii&e> 
tion,  that  the  principals  in  the  oppreasioo  ware  a  psii 
of  merciless  and  ferocious  monsters  in  human  fim^ 
they  instantly  set  abiiut  ve>'ng  and  thwarting  thoa in 
all  directions,  and  defied  them  finally  bj  linUig 
themselves  in  the  bonds  of  disobedient  love,  ta 
now  every  thing  was  changed.  They  had  diseovusA 
that  youthful  people  have  no  right  to  think  for  ilMa> 
selves ;  that  old  heads  were  better  than  young;  tbil 
marriages  of  passion  are  marriages  of  pain ;  that  ia* 
provement  of  condition  is  the  chief  olgect  of  wsd> 
lock;  that  fathers  and  mothers  are  the  beet  judges rf 
what  is  proper  for  their  children;  and  that  nodiii:| 
can  be  more  unpardonable  than  fiir  sons  and  danghkn 
to  have  a  will  of  their  own.  All  this  might  be  wiy 
proper,  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  an  old  saying 
which  sets  forth — "  that  what  is  sauce  for  the  goM 
is  sauce  for  the  gander;'*  a  aentiment  strictly  ail 
philosophically  in  uniK>n  with  our  own  opiono,  md 
very  much  assimilating  with  common  aenae. 

The  end  of  all  this  is  to  show  that,  aa  refws  to 
the  disposal  of  donna  Felicia,  things  went  oo  vsiy 
indifferently  in  the  fiiroily  of  Alberto  PiolanoB.  Thi 
young  lady  strongly  protested  againal  the  candite 
nominated  by  her  father,  and  seconded  by  IfisliMi 
Blanche,  and  petitioned  vehemently  againal  IbeHMi 
of  any  such  representittive  of  her  afiectiooa.  l%ift 
was  a  whisper  of  a  very  warm  canvass  piooaedim  ii 
behalf  of  another  party,  who  was  said  to  eooBtai 
as  far  as  could  be  determined,  the  unanimoai  si^ 
frages  of  that  busy  constituency  which  lagis  aai 
wars  within  a  woman's  breast  The  fact  ii;  tfMy 
thing  was  at  sizes  and  sevens  on  this  head.  Albsito 
would  have  nobody  but  a  certain  squire  in  the  nai^ 
bbrhood,  whose  name  was  Teophilo,  and  whose  pi^ 
tensions  to  preference  were  chiefly  founded  apw  t 
tolerably  fine  person,  a  gallant  mien,  sharp  witib  v^ 
a  high  sense  of  pacific  honor ;  which,  it  will  be  il- 
lowed,  were  qualifications  not  fairly  andaofsrad  by  As 
concurrent  poasession  of  some  hundreds  of  acrss,  mi 
a  few  eligible  and  productive  fiurtoas,  of  whidi  Alb» 
to'a  happened  to  be  one.  Whatever  nalica  and  vi» 
^\«(\^«  %\iiVa  mig,ht  suggest,  we  an  not  ona  af  Ai 


fnt^ofhvown  condiict,I>VMBUiK^wwYi|iio\TraBi^ 
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reportiioni,  and  are  happy  to  toy  tbat  Alberto  was 
of  the  tame  nature,  fur  he  derided  the  petty  maligniiy 
of  those  who  would  allow  a  prejudice  to  exist  agairwt 
Teophilo  because  he  wai  so  well  to  do  in  the  world, 
and  scorned  the  meanness  of  permitting  a  fine  house, 
lair  grounds,  and  an  adequate  exchequer,  to  operate 
against  the  happiness  of  a  young  mau  who  had  no 
other  failings.  The  virtues  of  the  youth,  indeed,  were 
only  less  obvious  than  the  ample  sufficiency  of  his 
"  ways  and  means,"  and  wherefore  not  cherish  those 
virtues,  and  assist  to  carry  off  some  portion  of  his  hu- 
miliating moidores ! 

Bo  urged  the  humane  Alberto,  and  so  insisted  Mis- 
tress Blanche  for  hours  together,  even  when  slumber 
had  sealed  up  the  eyes  of  all  the  others  of  the  house- 
bold,  and  none  but  her  own  and  those  of  her  loving 
apouae  were  "  wide  awake'*  to  the  moonbeams  and 
their  own  interests.  The  subject,  indeed,  was  one  of 
peculiar  attraction  to  Mistress  Blanche,  and  she  i%ouId 
aomelimes  indulge  the  old  gentleman  with  such  a 
lengthened  dissertation  on  its  merits,  and  find  herself 
80  graciouily  encouraged  by  his  patient  attention,  that 
her  admiration  of  his  powers  of  silence  would  become 
unbounded,  till  a  sudden  **  Don't  you  think  so,  my 
dearr*  producing  an  equivocal  grunt  on  the  part  of 
don  Alberto,  she  turned  testily  on  her  side,  with  «>me 
such  address  as,  **  What's  the  use  of  talking  to  you, 
jGdoI?"  and  was  soon  immersed  in  dreams.  But  her 
indignation  fled  with  the  night,  and  with  the  morning 
came  a  calm  consideration  of  Teophilo's  claims. 

But  notwithstanding  all  eflSirts  from  all  quarters  to 
prevail  upon  the  fair  Felicia  to  think  belter  of  Teo- 
philo, and  encourage  his  approaches,  the  implacable 
maiden  remained  fixed  to  her  resolve. 

**  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself,  you  wicked 
girl,"  said  her  mother  to  Felicia  one  Sabbath  morn- 
ing—" Are  you  not  ashamed  of  younelf  to  put  on 
that  common  dress  when  you  know  Teophilo  is 
coming  to  escort  you  to  mass  7    Fie,  fie  !*' 

**  Good  enough  for  him,  I  think,'*  waa  the  reply. 
**  And  yet  it  pains  me  Ut  disobey  you.  Give  me  a  mo- 
tive, and  I  can  be  as  gay  as  othen." 

"A  motive! — yes,  I  understand  you;  substitute  the 
litda  wretch  Clamerclotti  for  the  joyous  and  passionate 
I^Mifnlo,  and  then— ah !  I  know  your  meaning,  miaa. 
But  It  is  useless,  ha  shall  never  enter  my  doors." 

**  Ha  never  shall  against  your  wishes,  mother,  but 
wlulo  my  heart  is  my  own,  i  will  never  resign  it  to 
any  other." 

•That's  right.  Miss  Undutiful,"  said  Mistress 
Blanch*—^'  break  your  mother'a  heart,  do,  and  marry 
the  feUow.  Ah!  you  may  play  with  your  cap  string, 
and  pretend  not  to  heed  me,  but  when  I'm  dead  ana 
gone  yoa  will  perhaps." 

"  Oh !  mother,  do  not  talk  so,"  said  Felicia  ear- 
Dostljr— '*  You  know  I  love  yoa,  and  would  do  every 
Hung  to  please  yoa,  but— oh !  do  not  talk  of  being 
doad  and  gone.  I  would  do  any  thing  to  comfort  you, 
foa  know  I  weald  1"  and  the  poor  girl  approached  her 
Bothor  with  eyea  half-fiiled  with  tears,  and  kissed 
bar  affsctiooaidj.      * 

••Thon*  tbara,  diy  your  ayaa,  hora'a  Teophilo 
**  aiy  lOiiiMi  BfauMbA  MMtiiig  to  roinove 


the  evidences  of  weeping  from  her  daughter's  face» 
"  Look  gay—come — 1  didn't  mean  it.  Ah !  Teophilo, 
we  have  been  wailing  lor  you,  you  see,"  added  the 
dame,  as  a  youth  entered  with  the  air  of  one  who 
felt  a  superiority  to  his  company.  "  Felicia  has  been 
quiio  vexed  that  you  delayed  so  long.*' 

"  May  I  crave  her  pardon  f"  said  the  youth  with  a 
mock  bow,  "  we  are  still  in  time  if  the  divine  Felicia 
will  accompany  me." 

**  O  yea,  that  she  will,"  said  the  mother,  and  the 
youth,  swinging  his  feather  with  great  importance, 
presented  his  hand,  and  led  the  reluctant  Felicia  to 
the  door,  the  latter  assenting  with  as  little  grace  as 
was  consistent  with  propriety. 

They  were  scarcely  ten  steps  from  the  house  when 
Teophilo  commenced  his  suit  with  a  fervent  flow  of 
unintelligible  devotion  which  a  lover  only  could  pre- 
sume to  interpret.  The  difficulty  of  penetrating  the 
meaning  was  not  greatly  diminished  by  the  fart  that 
the  maiden's  thoughts  were  totally  occupied  with 
another  person,  of  whoso  presence  she  was  soon  ap- 
prised by  one  of  those  significant  coughs  >vhieh  tell 
liitle  to  any  but  those  f^^r  whom  they  are  intended ; 
and  it  was  unobserved  accordingly  by  her  loquacious 
companion. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  walked  Ferdinand 
Clamerclotti,  a  stout  young  peasant,  who  had  been 
watching  some  time  for  the  chance  of  meeting  Felicia 
alone.  The  disappointment  appeared  to  aflferi  him  in 
no  great  degree,  for  with  a  sly  look  at  the  maiden» 
and  a  jocose  frown  intended  for  her  partner,  he  stf 
his  cap  on  one  side  of  his  head,  and  swaggered  alofg 
with  all  the  independence  of  one  assured  of  the  oA> 
nipotence  of  his  own  personal  advantages.  But  ah 
reality,  Clamerclotti  knew  well  he  had  very  little  to 
boast  in  that  respect.  lie  was  short,  strong,  and  ac- 
tive, and  possessed  a  countenance  that  would  have 
marked  him  as  a  vulgar  epitome  of  manhood,  had 
not  a  cheerful  cunningness  in  the  eyes  and  the  good- 
natured  up-io  snuffi^hncss  of  hio  whole  bearing  re- 
lieved him  from  that  impression,  and  given  him  a  cer- 
tain individuality  which  seemed  duly  appreciated  by 
ihe  young  maiden,  who  returned  his  attentions  with 
all  the  manifestations  of  an  earnest  reciprocity.  The 
cough  we  have  mentioned  will  be  readily  supposed 
to  have  proceeded  from  this  personage,  and  a  short 
conversation  of  looks  look  place  between  the  parties, 
who  evidently  understood,  with  the  greate&t  profi- 
ciency, that  silent  dialect. 

**  How  sweet  a  day  it  breathes  of  Felicia !"  said 
Teophilo;  ** There  is  such  loveliness  and  beauty  in 
all  around.  There  is  the  burning  sun — ihcro  the 
heavens — there — " 

*'  Your  pardon,  sir,  your  pardon,"  cried  a  voice : 
"  Is  not  your  name  Teophilo  ?  If  it  lx^,  fly,  for  there 
is  ruin  menacing  your  house.  The  infuriate  flamea 
are  raging  over  your  inheritance,  one-half  of  it  may 
by  this  time  be  in  asnes.  Fly,  and  urge  those  who 
would  assist  you  by  your  presence." 

*'  What  has  happened  7  speak,"  said  Teophilo, 
alarmed. 

**  Your  mmnoii  Si  \xi  Vumbki.  ^^'^  itm^^  ^"l  ^^ 
nudea  tie  ^mud.    T\i%w  \a  ^  wj  fot  ^^n^t^o^^Sifc- 
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BagoM,  or  joa  are  rained.    Ah  ne !  that  it  were  not 


» 


**  I  moat  benee.  Felicia,  Ibrgive  me.  Our  united 
arteroala  demand  my  absence  ftom  you,"  said  the 
]PO«th ;  and  be  put  hinaelf  in  motion  with  painful 
precipitation. 

**  Ha!  ha !  stride  away.*'  shouted  Clamerclotti,  when 
ha  perceived  the  succeas  of  hie  jptt  "  The  fellow's 
'house  is  as  secure  as  he  left  it ;  and  will  remain  so,  if 
1m  has  wit  efiongh.  to  avoid  running  hia  head  against 
itaahe  goes  along.  Ha!  ha!  now  I've  got  you  to 
■yaalf,  my  darling,  and  I  demand  a  kiss  for  my 
paina^*' 

*'  Nay,  not  here/*  replied  the  girl,  laughing  at  the 
manoBuvre. 

**  Now,  or  never,**  said  Clamerclotti,  helping  him- 
atlC  "  snd  this  may  be  the  last  I  ahall  have  for  many 
•  day.** 

"  Aro  you  really  going  away  then,  Ferdinand  V*  in- 
^red  Felicia  mournfully. 

"It's  fixed,  sweet  eyes;  f  shall  be  on  my  road  to* 
nwrrow.  A  fortune  awaits  me,  furlongs  of  gold  and 
leagues  of  silver.  But  1*11  corae  back  again,  depend 
upon  it,  and  erect  a  castle  here,  and  have  you  for  my 
queen.'* 

"  Yon  are  laughing  at  me,  Ferdinand ;  if  yoii  love 
ne»  we  need  neither  castles  nor  gold ;  and  if  I  loved 
yon  not,  I  might,  I  dare  say,  have  both  without  you." 
**  Likely  enough,  my  dainty  donna,  and  bIcM  that 
sweet  tongue  thai  it  says  so,"  answered  Ferdinand. 
^  But  you  see,  that  villainous  old  hag,  whom  some 
persons  call  Fate,  is  strangely  at  odds  with  me  here- 
about, and  I  am  resolved  to  try  her  in  another  qua^ 
ter.  Rely  on  it,  I  will  outbuy  that  Tcophilo  yet  ;*' 
and  so  saying,  Clamerclotti  8lap[»ed  his  thifrh  ;  and 
turning  down  a  path-way,  they  f  mnd  themselves  in 
mn  unfrequented  place,  where  a  group  of  trees  afl(>rd- 
fld  them  a  pleasant  shelter  from  the  son,  and  preserved 
Ikem,  moreover,  from  the  inconvenience  of  observe- 
tioii* 

**  Give  me  this  ribbon  from  your  hair,  ray  fairy," 
aaid  Ferdinand,  attempting  to  untie  it,  *'  I  want  it  for 
aome  purpose." 

•*  For  what  ?"  inquired  Felicia. 
**  To  swear  by,  ruddy-lipi     Give  it  me,  and  vow 
you  will  be  faithful  to  your  Clamerclotti  while  he  pos 
aessesit" 

"  That  I  will,*'  replied  the  maid,  <*  and  though  he 
should  lose  it  too.    There  it  is." 

**  Let  no  persuasion  wed  you  to  another  then,  sweet 
mouse,"  said  Ferdinand,  placing  the  ribbon  in  his 
breast,  **  and  as  for  myself,  you  know  well  all  about 
that;"  and  so  the  young  couple  talked  away  the  time 
until  the  tread  of  steps  and  buzz  of  voices  proclaim- 
ed the  return  of  the  congregation  from  mass,  when, 
ftarful  of  being  seen,  they  parted. 

The  rage  of  Teophilo,  upon  discovering  the  cheat 
that  had  been  practised  upon  him,  was  unappeasable. 
and  he  swore  by  his  sword  that  nothing  but  the  life 
of  the  ofiender  could  expiate  such  an  intolerable  im- 
ponlion  upon  his  credulity.  The  fact  of  a  rivalry 
mhaUtmg  bef  ipeen  himaeir  and  n  \ow-\nim  ^oaMnx 


imi  bem  cuMily  conMulttd  by  A\b«no  «an\  YCw 


wife,  but  the  idea  aflbrded  byTaaphiWb 
of  the  culprit,  lefl  litde  doubt  in  dse  miada  of  the 
worthy  couple  that  the  delinqneut  wua  none  odHi 
than  Ferdinand  Clamereloiti^ — a  suppositiaB  b«l  lilii 
falsified  by  Felicia's  beaitatkni  uud  fatuahei 
questioned  on  the  matter.    But  wm  mnst  bag 
non  to  take  leave  oi  the  whole  of  thma  ptitim  ki 
awhile,  and  fblkm  Clamerclotti,  who  sal  of  the  tt* 
h>wiDg  morning  on  a  journey  to  a  dirtanl  cit^  whaa 
fancy,  the  busy  architect  of  hope,  had  alraody  «Mlri 
certain  unsubstantial  tenements,  tefiBed,*CMteii 
the  air,"  and  delivered  over  the  loose  ani  tilli  ia«i 
intrepid  traveller* 

At  an  early  hour  Claraerckjfti  was  en  ttm  nai 
A  sparioos  wallet  at  his  back  contained  oU  hiawidi 
ly  goods  and  chattds,  and  a  little  bag  twu^g  W 
side  it  was  well  furnished  with  evory  thing  i 
for  the  commissariat. — a  precaution  not  to  be 
with  impunity.  With  the  determinatkm  of  one 
upon  some  greet  object,  he  trudged  along  till  tbeo- 
hausied  inward  man  began  to  suggest  hinta  aa  to  ihi 
propriety  of  succoring  his  failing  energies;  vd  i 
convenient  spot  presenting  itself  at  the  some  bomoI 
he  sat  himself  down,  and  commenced  bis  repart.  A 
large  oaten  cake  vraa  soon  disposed  of,  and  a  ssemi 
appeared  in  a  fair  way  to  share  iti  filler  vrheo  almg 
and  dismal  groan  aroused  him  from  his  wtdilMlff 
mastications,  and,  starting  on  hia  legs,  be  pereaiwi 
at  no  great  distance,  a  human  form  atreCched  oa  ihi 
earth,  and  the  heavy  sobs  proceeding  from  it,  dsnolrf 
the  creature  to  be  in  the  utmost  pain  and  tribalatim. 
The  face  was  hideously  distorted  with  ooDVnlMaii^ 
rind  the  brea<<t  heaved  quick  and  panted  with  agosf. 

"  Take  them  off,  they  tear  me,  the  fiends  ars  oi 
my  chest,  and  heat  me.  ond  mock  mc,"  cried  the  bo* 
happy  man.    "Ah!  how  they  rend  me." 

'*'  A  Lobishomen !  by  the  son  of  my  mother,"  exriaia- 
ed  Ferdinand,  approaching  the  figure.  *^  Tea,  'tis  Msfr 
doy.  Ho  is  a  Sabbath  victim.  The  fit  will  sooa  tt 
off;"  and  he  lifled  the  shape  from  the  ground,  lad 
sprinkled  the  temples  with  water. 

**  They  are  going  now,  they  are  fading  saa^  Bat 
ihry  point  at  me  still,"  said  the  Lebishomen.  **  Whit 
is  this?  wine!  give  it  me;"  and  with  a 
draught  at  a  bottle  which  Ferdinond  had 
for  his  own  consolation,  the  wretched  being 
more  composed,  and  looking  into  Clamerdoltili  Aeik 
as  though  awakii»g  from  a  stupor,  he  raised  UmMir 
up,  and  began  to  supplicate  for  mercy, 

**  You  will  not  hurt  me  ?  oh !  do  not,"  ho  iiaphirfi 
crouching  before  the  youth  ;  "  I  will  labor  Ar  fMi 
but  do  not  spurn  me,  and  strike  blows  upon  mk* 

*'  ir  exclaimed  Ferdinand,  "  /  beat  you  !  Ba  art 
alarmed.  If  you'll  favor  me  by  partaking  of  a  pM^ 
tion  of  those  viands  yonder,  jrou  are  cordially  ml- 
come.  I  dare  say  your  stomach  is  not  over  dalictfi 
after  a  fast  of  some  thirty  hours." 

"  You  know  Jacqoea  Mana,  then,  the  poor  Jarqai^'* 
said  the  other,  "  and  you  will  be  kind  to  lue,  and  M( 
hurt  mo  r 

"  Lord  a  mercy !  what  botberatioD's'  got 
^Md  to  make  you  nippoae  I  will  V*  lopliod 
<3yiA^   ^Yk«Hg%%uwwi%aia8C'%i^iMi<iawihybMdl 
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think  w  miy  ai  well  be  wite  enough  to  eojojF  it 

whikt  it  luts.    Don't  talk  noni^nao,  Jacquai,  (since 

dMt  neeiM  to  be  ^ar  nane,)  there's  not  a  giant  living 

wIm  caii  aaj  I  ever  wantonly  moleated  him,  and,  1 

think,  if  eeveral  wild  beaats  of  my  aoqaatntance 

oonld  eipreaa  their  real  opinioo,  they  would  exonerate 

warn  from  any  chaige  of  violence  towards  them ;  for  1 

fimakly  oonfiwa  1  waa  never  the  man  to  take  advan- 

tagn  of  a  lion'a  weakneM^  or  impoae  upon  the  goml- 

Emtnn  of  a  rhiooceroa,  not  f ;  and  if  so,  I  hope  yon 

will  believe  me  to  be  nfiieiently  amiable." 

''There  ia  jeit  in  you,  young  man/*  said  Jacqiiea 
Mnoa.  **  and  I  thank  you  that  you  can  sit  and  be  joy- 
cos  in  the  preeenee  of  a  Lohtshomen.  Know  you  not 
thni  I  am  cuned  of  heaven  7— 4het  [  arn  six  days  man 
and  MM  day  brute  ?  that  the  sinking  sun  of  Saturday 
doth  terminate  my  humanity?  and  that  the  Sabbath  sees 
mn  only  in  the  shajM  of  a  mule  pursued  by  demons, 
and  torn  and  goaded  1^  hideous  shapes,  that  follow 
and  flay  me  till  the  sacred  day  is  past  7— and  know 
jroo  not  that  I  am  prutoribed.and  hated,  and  cast  from 
tha  doors  of  men  7" 

**  I've  heard  as  much,"  replied  Ferdinand,  **  but  1 
can't  say  1  was  ever  credulous  of  it  until  the  preeent 
momeiit;  nor  indeed  am  I  now,  for  the  truth  is, 
Jacques,  (you'll  pardon  my  familiarity,  I  hope,)  I  am 
Teiy  doubtful  of  the  whole  matter,  and  entertain  an 
opinioo  (with  your  permisskm,)  that  you  are  laboring 
under  a  delusion.  It  may  be  possible,  certainly,  but 
aa '  seeing  ia  believing,*  I  will  defer  my  opinion  un- 
til auch  time  aa  my  own  eyee  are  satisfied  of  the  fact. 
In  the  meanwhile*  perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  cx>nvert  to  your  own  use  whatever  you  prefer  in 
thia  bag ;"  and  they  both  commenced  a  series  of  such 
^[active  operations  upon  the  provinions,  that  in  a 
marvelbusly  brief  period  the  whole  had  disappeared. 

*«  Do  you  doubt  the  fate  that  attends  me  then  7" 
aaid  Jacques  Mana  when  they  had  concluded.  *'  know 
yon  not  that  my  ancestors  were  as  I  am  7  And  yet 
why  should  I  aak7  your  gentleness  to  me  proves  that 
yoa  doubt  the  Lobishomen's  destiny,  for  did  you  not, 
you  would  hate  me  aa  otheia  do.    But  you  shall  see." 

'*Satiflg  ia  believing,"  aa  I  aaid  before,  replied 
Gknerdotti.    ••  But  how  and  when  shall  I  see  7" 

**!  taU  you  not  when  or  how,  good  youth,  but  you 
aMI.  Which  way  the  wind  blows  bend  the  branchea ; 
I  my  that  jroo  shall  But  listen  to  me  awhile.  There 
wam  joy  and  feasting  ol  yoie  in  tlie  halla  of  Mana, 
fir  tba  lady  of  Lacanxa  was  soon  to  be  the  bride  of 
tha  ked  of  Mana.  There  was  a  mystery  in  the  fate 
cf  tha  lord  of  Mana.  None  ever  saw  him  on  the 
Babbalh.  He  was  a  kind  and  good  knight,  and  many 
bdiavad  he  secluded  himself  on  the  holy  day  for 
porposea  of  piety ;  hot  others  shook  their  heads,  and 
gaFa  luQkt  which  oommonly  indicate  either  a  know- 
la^go  or  sospicion  of  something  genemlly  known  or 
imngined,  but  of  a  character  not  to  be  talked  about  or 
dwelt  on  in  the  general  conveiMtiona  of  neighbor- 
fiillb  Cartain  it  is,  he  waa  never  seen  on  the  Sab- 
bath, and  the  deep  love  conceived  by  the  lady  of  La- 
eama  te  the  atianfo  knight,  conotrained  her  lather 
to  ponoa  soeh  meaaniaa  aa  wauld  determine  the 
of  hk  habdoaadaJ  infmaHlUyr9oi  NMiie  hit 


daughter  from  the  danger  of  plighting  her  matden 
vows  to  a  Iy>bishomen.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  fix 
tiie  day  of  marriage  at  once,  and  appointed  a  Sun* 
day. 

*'  With  many- artful  objections  did  the  lord  of  Mana 
attempt  to  prevail  upon  the  old  man  to  decide  upon 
another  day,  and  the  lady  united  her  prayers  to  thoee 
of  her  luver  (perceiving  he  desired  it)  to  the  same 
efleet,  hut  the  count  waa  inexorable.  A  shudder  shot 
through  his  frame  when  he  contemplated  the  poasi- 
bility  of  his  dear  and  only  daughter  contracting  her* 
self  to  a  Lobithomen.  I'he  prevarication  and  con- 
fusion of  the  lord  of  Mana  confirmed  him  in  his  be> 
lief. 

**  *  She  shall  not  wed  him,'  he  said  ;  *  her  nup* 
tials  sholl  be  in  a  nunnery  rather.  I  had  rather  see 
her  dead  and  tombed.  She  shall  not,  if  these  gray 
hairs  can  teach  her  obedience.' 

**  Such  were  his  words :  and  the  old  man  wept  many 
tears — tears,  not  like  the  suramersbowers  of  youth, 
half  sunny  and  half  sad,  but  tears,  such  as  the  sharp 
and  bitter  waters  that  spring  from  the  mineral  earth, 
and  taste  of  the  heart-ore  whence  they  arise. 

**  The  appointed  day  was  soon  as  near  as  to-morrow 
is  to  this  moment,  and  the  sun  hung  brightly  in  the 
heavens,  aa  he  does  now.  The  lady  Lacanxa  sat  by 
her  lover's  side,  and  they  gazed  upon  a  fair  scene  tie- 
fore  them,  and  talked  of  future  happiness.  The  even- 
ing advanced,  but,  as  the  minutes  fiod,  they  stole, 
away  the  mirth  of  the  lord  of  Mana,  and  he  sat  al- 
must  mute,  and  sighed,  and  drops  like  dew  stood  upon 
his  forehead.  The  lady  Io(»kcd  in  his  face,  and  started 
from  him.  His  checks  gre^v  paler  and  paler;  hie 
beard,  that  was  smooth  as  her  own  treses,  became 
rigid  and  untwisted  ;  his  eyes  were  lustreless.  Ha 
sat  for  an  instant  thus,  and  then  passed  from  the  room 
like  an  ungraved  ghost  With  one  only  look  towarda 
his  betrothed  lady,  he  glided  towards  the  spacious 
hall,  and  vsnished.  But  he  was  again  to  appear ;  jres^ 
he  was  to  appear  again.  A  noise  was  heard  without* 
and  a  wild  mule,  whose  cries  were  like  a  mortal 
thing,  ran  madly  past  the  window.  The  count  La- 
cai!X.i  saw  it,  and,  clasping  his  daughter  to  hie  breast* 
excliimt-i),  *Thou  art  saved,  thou  art  saved.*  And 
she  icaa  t*.ived ;  for  that  mule  was  the  lord  of  Mana ; 
he  wa«  a  Lobiahomen,  my  ancestor;  and  now  be- 
lievest  it.ou7" 

"  Not  a  word  of  it,"  replied  Clamerclotti ;  "  for  to 
tell  you  my  opinidn,  it's  all  a  hum.  I  dare  say  you'll 
pardon  me  for  venturing  to  have  an  opinion  of  my 
own,  but  I  assure  you  it  is  of  no  use  telling  me  all 
about  this;  I'm  one  of  that  curious  tribe  that  will  not 
believe  a  thing  unless  it  hsppens  to  be  credible ;  and 
as  far  thia  old  mule  story,  I'll  be  turned  into  a  mule 
myself  if  there's  a  word  of  truth  in  it." 

**  You  are  young,  and  that  excuses  you,"  said  tha 
Lobishomen ;  *'  but  the  time  shall  come  when  thou 
shalt  be  wiser." 

"  Like  enough,"  rejoined  Clamerclotti,  "like  enough. 
I've  plenty  of  time,  that's  certain ;  and  I  ahould  ba 
glad,  I  coafesB,  if  1  could,  at  this  preeent  moment,  avail 
myaelf  of  yont  po^XMMa  \n  %^^«  msa  %\>&l  ^igl  ^^a  v 
to  wMont  \  bill,  ii  Ibivia  ^%o  aotoa  Wniu^^ 
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I  reach  a  Tillage,  and  the  evening  ia  falling,  I  would 
rather  inrare  to  myself  a  night*!  lodging,  than  rest  my 
head  upon  the  hard  block  of  erudition.  So,  farewell, 
Mr.  Jacques,  and  if  you  should  be  coming  at  any  time 
to  the  great  city,  some  thirty  miles  away,  I  daro  say 
Ferdinand  Clamerclotti  will  be  distinguished  enough 
to  be  found  by  inquiring  for  him.  Saint  Gregory  pre> 
aerve  you,- Jacques,  end  keep  you  from  the  bad  habits 
you  have  been  mentioning.  Good  by  :**  and,  with  a 
shake  of  the  hand,  tho  Lobishomen  tamed  down  a 
aide  road,  and  Clamerclotti  pushed  lustily  oo  his  way 
to  the  city. 

"We  should  ill  describe  the  eflect  of  this  adventure 
«pon  the  mind  of  Ferdinand,  were  we  to  leave  the 
reader  under  the  impression  that  be  was  altogether 
•ceptical  of  the  veritability  of  Mana*s  words,  and  that 
his  blunt  pleasantry  was  occasioned  by  an  enlightened 
aoperiority  to  superstition.  It  was  no  such  thing. 
Among  the  peasantry,  the  tradition  was  cooaidered 
not  only  recommended  by  very  respectable  testimony, 
but  founded  on  events  as  certain  as  the  births  and 
deaths  of  their  several  grandmothers,  or  the  specified 
period  when  St.-  Michael  moulted,  and  presented  one 
of  the  finest  feathers  of  his  lefi  wing  to  the  charge 
and  custody  of  some  faithful  friars,  ft  would  have 
been  wrong,  therefore,  had  Ferdinand  ridiculed  the 
tradition  altogether,  however  much  impressed  with 
doubts  as  to  its  positive  reality.  His  mind  was  not 
more  settled  by  the  fact  of  having  himself  found 
Jacques  Mana  under  the  influence  of  that  very  fear 
and  torture  which  it  was  said  accompanied  the  meta< 
norphosis,  and  so  strongly  convinced  of  the  irrevoca- 
ble doom  that  attended  him. 

•*  So,  it*s  all  very  odd,*'  said  Clamerclotti.  as  he 
poshed  forward  ;  "  and  f  must  wait  tho  convenience 
of  Master  Jacques  to  enlighten  me  on  this  head,     f  t*s 
•  mighty  queer  world,  that's  certain,  and  I'm  not  quite 
sore  that  f've  not  been  walking  about  the  earth  in  a 
difltrent  shape  myself  before  now,  for  I   recollect 
baviiig  •  strange  appetite  for  thistles  one  day:'*  and 
In  ioeh  manner  he  thought  and  talked,  until  he  ar- 
rived at  a  little  village,  where  he  sojourned  for  the 
night ;  and  on  the  following  evening,  with  panting 
heart,  he  surveyed  a  great  city  extending  before  him, 
and  the  turrets  were  shining  with  the  golden  light  of 
the  setting  sun,  and  a  thousand  thoughts  of  success 
and  fortune  danced  through  the  cranium  of  the  be- 
wildered Clamerclotti. 

'*Here  I  am,  then,"  he  said,  as  he  stationed  himself 
before  the  house  of  a  merchant,  to  whose  regarda  he 
bore  letters  of  consignments,  *<  and  here  begins  my 
prosperity.  I  daro  say  Felicia  could  make  her^lf 
happy  in  such  a  mansion  as  this  even :" — and  he  an- 
nounced himself  with  an  important  clamor  at  the 
door,  and  was  soon  ushered  into  the  presence  of  his 
superior,  who  received  him  with  considerable  courtesy, 
and  finally  handed  him  over  to  a  tall  personage  in  a 
fine  dress,  with  instnictions  that  every  care  ahould  be 
taken  of  him.  The  frankness  and  cheerfulocis  of  the 
youth  aoon  elevated  him  in  •.the  opinion  of  tho  me^ 
chant,  and  he  gradually  found  himself  promoted  from 
offioar  of  iDflgnificance  to  offices  of  traft;  voilWa  ^• 


vor  of  his  oiaBler,  and  opened  the  wmf  to  a  heller  ad- 
vancement. 

There  happened  to  be  engaged  in  the  aerriea  af 
the  merchant,  one,  of  whose  integrity  Clameickitti 
had  many  reasons  to  think  unfiivorablj ;  and  las  sia- 
picions  were  soon  verified  by  the  sodden  di8Bppse^ 
ance  of  the  worthy.    The  mere  coincidence  of  ab* 
sence  could  certainly  have  justified  Clameidolti  in 
no  way  for  supposing  delinquency  on  that  aeosoDt; 
but  other  circumstances,  including  the  mfsteriooi  a^ 
straction  of  considerable  sums  of  the  current  rein  of 
the  realm,  and  certain  slips  of  peper  with 
written  upon  them,  which  the  merchant ' 
tfous  enough  to  rxinsider  valuable,  aflbrdcd  saffieisnl 
ground  for  an  hypothesis  of  that  nature.  At  all  efcaii; 
the  individual  was  missing,  and  the  said  moneys  kai 
become  suddenly  invisible.    The  merchant  was  nuB* 
ed  if  justice  failed  to  detect  the  culprit;  bet  it « 
happened,  Ferdinand  was  the  fortunate  initiiiiSMt 
in  the  handa  of  justice,  and  the  happy  means  of  i^ 
storing  peace  and  solvency  to  his  master's  aflkiia  Ha 
had  watched  the  haunts  of  the  oflfisnder  and  hit  cam- 
panions,  and  with  caro  and  secrecy,  contrived  to  gsia 
admiasion  to  a  room  where  he  undentood  they  fra* 
quently  assembled,  and  having  overheard  their  phn^ 
and  discovered  the  place  where  the  money  wss  dsfo- 
sited,  he  waited  their  departure,  and  quickly 
sed  himself  of  the  prize.  The  retreat  of  the  parties  ^ 
somewhat  retarded  by  a  band  of  persona,  wbo  seised 
and  bound  them  as  they  passed  through  the  posmg« 
and  consigned  them,  in  a  rude  manner,  to  the  prisoo- 
house.    The  merchant  vraa  soon  relieved  of  aU  hir 
apprehensions  by  the  appearance  of  Clameicfotti  wtdi 
the  greater  part  of  the  booty,  and  with  teaia  of  gnti- 
tude  he  declared  himself  eternally  bound  to  the  yoodi> 
and  implore<]  to  be  permitted  the  opportunity  of  i^ 
turning  his  thanks  in  a  more  tangiUa  manner  Ihtt 
words,  should  Ferdinand  be  ever  plunged  in  a  aiinkr 
e  t.ergency. 

This  opportunity  was  soon  aflbrded  him.  A  loack 
on  the  shoulder,  accompanied  with  a  whiaperad  word, 
which  was  **  Felicia,"  surprised  our  hero  oaa  dsf  m 
he  was  hastening  through  the  streets,  and  looking  hs 
perceived  tlio  retiring  figure  of  Jaoqnea  Mana, 
beckoned  limi  to  follow,  and  by  his  geoi 
to  intimate  that  his  mission  was  any  thing  bat  of  M 
agreeable  character. 

**  What !  Jacques,  my  old  fellow."  said  Ckmerdoni^ 
when  he  came  up  to  him,  *'  what  in  the  name  of ' 
der  brings  you  here  ?    Another  of  yonr 
fits,  I  suppose." 

*'  You  know  All>orto  Piolanos,"  said  the 
men,  ^'  and  his  daughter,  and  his  wife ;  and  yon  kmiw 
the  don  Teophilo." 

"  To  be  sure  I  do."  replied  Clamerelotti ;  «  and  that 
are  two  of  them  I'd  rather  cheat,  one  I'd  rather  kii^ 
and  one  I'd  rather  trounce,  than  any  of  their  en* 
ages  in  Gallicia.    But  what  of  them  V 

*<  Ask  of  each  separately,  and  1*11  reply,' 
Jacques. 
•*  Is  the  old  chap  well,  then  rinqnirad 
«  Well,"  aaid  the  LobishoBMB. 
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"  Alao  well." 

**  My  darling  anmarried  f 

"  Unmarried." 

**  And  Teophilo  as  great  a  fool  ai  ever  V 

^-  Ab  great  a  fool  aa  ever." 

'*  What  ails  then  r 

**  A  great  deal  ails,"  answered  Jacques.  "  The 
old  chap,  as  jou  call  him,  is  threatened  with  house- 
less poverty,  the  old  dame  with  endless  wretched- 


ly 


"  What !  my  old  Dame  Blanche  ?"  interposed  Fer- 
dinand. 

**  The  same, — Felicia  with  a  forced  marriage  to 
■ave  her  parents  from  ruin,  and  the  don  Teophilo 
'vyith  the  curses  of  all  for  his  malice  and  cruelty  in 
tiimiog  the  old  people  out  of  doors  because  their 
daughter  has  made  choice  for  herself.  One  day  may 
be  too  late  to  rescue  the  young  Felicia — she  is  waver- 
ing ;  ibr,  howev^  deep  heraflection  for  yout  it  is  hard 
she  shall  see  her  parents  ruined." 

"  I'll  be  oflT  by  to-morrow's  sun-rise."  said  Clamor- 
clotti,  '*  for  I  take  you  to  be  a  man  of  your  word, 
Itfaster  Jacques,  and  I  fancy  you  wouldn't  deceive 
me.  I  cannot  conceive,  though,  how  the  deuce  you 
sot  to  know  all  this." 

"I  know  it,"  replied  the  Lobishomen,  "be  that 
amfliicient.  **  If  you  would  save  the  girl,  go,  go, 
go  ;**  and,  with  a  solemn  emphasis  on  the  latter  mo- 
nosyllable, he  bopred  his  head  gravely  and  de- 
parted. 

Ferdinand  had  long  cherished  a  strong  desire  to  see 
ihtme  spots  once  more,  and  wander  amidst  those  scenes 
■0  nearly  associated  with  his  earliest  and  happiest 
days  ;  and  the  tme  secret  of  his  uncommon  confidence 
in  ihe  integrity  of  Jaeqnes  might  be  traced,  we  iancy, 
Id  •ooie  degree  to  this  anxious  longing ;  for  he  seized 
the  excuse  with  more'  earnestness  than  is  generally 
manifeated  on  like  occaskms.  With  praiseworthy 
pionptitnde,  he  represented  the  wh(de  state  of  afiairs 
to  Ihe  merchant,  and  solicited  his  assistance,  adding 
that  a  temporary  absence  would  agree  exceedingly 
well  with  hia  health,  and  a  sight^  of  Felicia  would 
lend  materially  to  restore  that  desirable  circulation  of 
the  bkwd  which  the  avocations  of  a  cilitizen  had  ma- 
terially  impeded.  In  all  this  the  good  merchant  rea- 
dily acquiesced,  and  producing  a  sum  equivalent  to 
twice  the  supply  which  Clamerclotti  requested,  ho 
bestowed  upon  him  his  blessing,  and  the  youth  con- 
veyed himself  from  the  room.  The  next  day  saw 
Ferdinand  on  the  road.  His  golden  store  was  well 
secured  about  his  waist,  and  had  not  an  accident  oc- 
curred  by  which  he  sustained  a  severe  sprain,  he 
would  probably  have  relied  upon  those  trusty  animals 
called  his  legs,  to  conduct  him  with  safety  to  the  end 
of  his  journey,  and  would  then  have  escaped  what  it 
is  now  oar  duty  to  relate. 

By  the  side  of  the  road  sat  our  hero  rubbing  his 
aggrieved  limb  with  great  perMverence,  and  sending 
ftrth  occasional  groans  of  impatience  and  agony,  when 
oo  a  sodden  Jacques  Mana  appeared,  and  began  to 
nake  some  inqairies  u  to  the  cause  of  his  lamenta- 
tkmi  and  distfess. 

"Oh!  go  to  the  darfl,"  crifd  ClaBiMok)Cli»*' in  ex- 
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trerae  anguish — "  go  and  be  hanged  with  you,  don'tr 
yon  see  Fm  hurt  V* 

"  I  pity  you,"  said  the  Lobishomen,  **  you'll  never 
be  able  to  walk  lor  a  week.  Here  you  must  stay,  un- 
less you  permit  me  to  carry  you  to  the  next  villager, . 
some  miles  away,  where  you  can  rest  for  the  nighft 
I  am  strong." 

*'  I  should  feel  all  over  obligation  to  you,  if  yon 
would  do  the  same,"  said  Clamerclotti,  repenting  of 
his  roughness  to  poor  Jacques.  "  So,  if  you  arc  wil- 
ling, clap  me  on  your  back  at  once,  and  away  with 
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*'That  will  I,"  replied  Jacques,  raising  Ferdinand 
up,  and  placing  one  leg  on  each  side  of  him,  in  a  po^ 
eilion  which  is  denominated  pick-a-back — "  and  now 
say,  are  you  comfortable  f " 

"  As  much  so  as  sitting  on  a  pair  of  hatchets,  called 
hips,  will  enable  me — but  I  am  not  the  man  to  com^ 
plain.  I, am  quite  ready ;  move  on.  Master  Jacques ;" 
and  with  many  jests  and  gambols  they  went  on  their 
way,  the  light  step  and  easy  spring  of  the  burdened 
man  seeming  strangely  inconsistent  with  the  massive 
rotundity  of  the  burden. 

With  much  zeal  did  Jacques  Mana  persist  in  his 
course,  even  when  Clamerclotti,  absorbed  in  his  own 
cogitations  concerning  Felicia  and  her  parents,  re- 
mained silentfy  on  his  back.  The  diflerent  sentiments 
occasioned  in  the  mind  of  Ferdinand  by  the  diflferept 
circumstances  under  which  he  surveyed  every  object 
then,  compared  with  those  excited  in  his  breast  on  his 
first  approaching  the  city,  were  the.  source  of  much 
entertainment  to  him,  and  he  fell  into  a  kind  of  reve- 
rie that  might  possibly  have  lasted  for  a  considerable 
period,  had  not  a  consciousness  of  a  sudden  change  oC 
position  on  Ihe  back  of  Jacques  Mana,  and  a  certain 
careering  in  the  air  of  that  personage,  aroused  him 
with  a  start  to  a  sense  of  what  was  passing  before 
and  around  him.  The  first  otrject  which  struck  his 
amazed  vision  was  a  pair  of  long  and  hairy  ears,  es- 
tablished on  a  foundation  which  appeared  the  head 
of  a  horse,  from  which  head  descended  a  very  long 
face,  terminating  with  a  snout  containing  two  nostriln^^' 
that  sent  forth  lines  of  steam  on  both  sides  and  snort- - 
ed  terribly.  With  a  shriek  of  amazement,  Clame> 
clotti  hung  about  the  back  of  the  beast,  and  fixed 
his  fingers  in  a  shaggy  fringe  surmounting  the  neck  of 
the  animal,  while  the  creature  himself  ran  wildly  to 
and  fro,  and  leaped  and  jerked  with  such  violence 
that  Clamerclotti  found  a  diflTiculty  in  keeping  his 
place,  and  he  inwardly  cursed  the  folly  of  men  who 
question  the  truths  of  tradition,  and  more  especially 
the  legend  of  the  Lobishomen. 

"  You'll  have  me  off,  Jacques — on  my  life  you  will  ; 
I  pray  you  kick  not  up  your  heels  so  monatrously — 
stop,  stop,"  cried  Ferdinand;  but  the  large  ear* 
were  deaf,  and  with  a  fraatic  sound  of  misery, 
that  seemed  to  stun  the  very  birds,  for  they  fell/ 
dead  to  the  earth  around  them,  the  Lobishomen  set 
off  at  full  speed  with  the  unfortunate  Clamerclotti,, 
and  in  a  moment  tree  and  hedge  appeared  but  sha- 
dowy lines  in  the  landscape/«nd  the  hills  began  play- 
ing at  leap-frog.  Away  they  went,  over  heath,  and 
mead,  and  |Jb.Vn\  o^at  mvaiiViiv  ^w\ft»  *^  ^«^^* 
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tef  dttihed,  they  fled,  they  flew ;  Uie  windt  made 
way,  and  the  racing  lightning!  ooaM  aearcely  keep 
faoe  with  them. 

"  Stop,  etop,*'  shouted  ClanerdouS,  '*  etop,  or  I  pe- 
■■h  ;'*  but  the  night  came  iorth,  and  they  still  sped 
•B,  and  deoBons  sprung  from  the  darkness  as  they 
passed,  and  pinched  them,  and  laughed  with  hideous 
frees,  and  pulled  axtd  tortureil  them. 

**  Ah !  how  like  you  that  T"  screamed  one  of  the 
lends,  seizing  Clamercloui  by  the  noio  with  daws 
like  pinoerp ;  "  or  that,  or  that  f"  and  he  tore  at  his 
hair,  and  nipped  at  his  neck ;  while  two  young  devil- 
kins  perched  on  his  ears,  and  shouted  with  a  vehe- 
mence to  which  a  Jion*s  roar  was  a  whisper. 

"  Believe  you  it  now,  believe  you  it  now  7"  cried 
another  demon  with  a  round  face,  accompanying 
every  word  with  a  blow  on  the  pate  of  the  youth 
with  an  inatrament  resembling  a  hammer; — ^do 
you  believe  it  ?  if  not,  permit  me  to  break  your  en- 
BiuB  through  ;*'  and  be  set  about  his  work  with  re* 
nawed  violence,  whilst  others  fixed  upon  Jacques,  and 
pierced  him  with  small  arrows,  and  hung  upon  his 
tail,  and  screwed  his  cars  about  until  they  seemed 
leady  to  break  ofl*  by  the  roots,  which  pleased  them 
mightly,  and  they  laughed  in  an  ecstacy  of  joy. 

**  When  it  shall  please  you  to  let  ray  head  alone 
with  that  confounded  hammer,  Masler'Fiend,  I  shall 
ieel  infinitely  obliged  to  you,"  said  Clamerdotti,  re- 
ooveriBg  his  self-possession ;  **  and  perhaps  you  would 
accommodate  me,  Sigoor  Uglymug,  by  liberating  my 
nose.  As  to  the  young  chaps  who  are  bellowing 
away  in  my  ears,  I  should  be  sorry  to  interrupt  them 
in  80  pleasing  a  pastime." 

**  Nilfle — hiffle — whiu!*'  cried  one  of  the  fiends; 
«*Hish!  kickle!*'  cried  another;  and  "Swackle!" 
cried  a  third. 

*'  Do  you  believe  it  now  ?'*  cried  the  leader  of  the 
gang. 

**  Horror  i  hoiror!"  cried  Jacques,  flying  with  fright- 
^'«    lU  apeed  over  the  land. 

*  Believe  it,  believe  it,'*  pursued  a  ^tribe  of  minor 
Itaiters. 

- 1  think  I  have  reason  enough,  in  all  conscience," 
replied  Clamerclotii :  **  and  1  can  only  tell  you,  gen- 
tlemen, that  once  out  of  this  scrape,  I'll  keep  my 
thoughts  to  myself  for  the  future,  I'll  trouble  you 
to  take  your  tail.  Sir  Devil,  out  of  the  way  of  my 
-mouth,  if  you  please,  or  I  may  otherwise  be  induced 
to  give  it  a  gripe." 
*'  Swibble  !  flickerback!"  screamed  a  tall  fiend. 
"  Block !"  cried  a  little  one. 
*'Mumblcflabber!"  pursued  a  fat  specimen  of  the 
demon  tribe,  and  with  a  rush,  like  a  hurling  wind, 
they  all  dashed  down  a  precipice  together.  The  dark 
boUuw  appeared  endless;  and  thoy  descended  and 
descended  until  a  hazy  insensibiliiy  came  over  the 
whole  functions  of  the  astonished  Clamerdotti — the 
last  glimpae  of  his  fading  faculties  assuring  him  they 
were  deecending  still. 


The  morning  had  gone  on  before,  and  tke  safe  wii 
in  the  east,  when  Clamerclolti  diaeovered  hiAHelf  to 
be  lying  in  a  field,  with  neither  LobisfaoaMB  nor  de- 
vil in  the  neighborhood,  bnl  a  certain  aoveeesisll 
over  his  body  reminded  hira  of  hia  adventttie  oo  the 
former  evening ;  and  he  arose,  and  slMiok  himself,  sod 
examined  his  limbs  with  great  eve  to  aacertaia  if  sa^ 
injury  had  resulted  from  his  downward  azoorsioB,  bat 
all  was  well. 

The  scene  around  him  was  one  not  altogether  w- 
familiar,  for  yonder  was  Alberto's  form,  and  wmci  a 
recollection  poured  gladly  into  his  mind  when  ha 
gazed  upon  the  dwelling  of  his  faithful  Falieia.  The 
Lobishomen  had  been  considerate  at  aU  epsnn,  io 
one  respect,  for  be  had  scmpulooaly  adband  to(aB■B^ 
clotti's  line  of  route,  and  delivered  him  atansi  at  iht 
door  of  his  home,  with  no  xMber  change  flKi  a  Ifir 
scratches  and  bmisea. 

The  dasae  Blanche  was  soon  rovaeifl  froa  her  occi' 
pation  by  a  knocking  at  the  gate,  and  vaai  woi  iht 
wonder  of  all  when  the  roneway  Claatnioai  fn> 
sented  himself,  aiul  took  from  his  side  a  pooek  of  phI 
gold.    The  farmer  drew  himself  np  and  sniM  alAi 
shining  darlings,  while  his  wife  declared  with  i 
solemnity  that  she  had  alwa3r8  propheaied 
would  make  a  man  after  all.    Felicia  was  iBmt,  te 
inwardly  delighted ;  and  when  Ferdinand  xepflMiid 
he  had  heard  of  their  misfortone,  and  had  enas  H 
beg  of  them  to  accept  the  little  he  could  oipplyfti 
their  use,  a  general  shaking  of  handa  took  plaet^ai 
Alberto  whispered  in  hia  ear— ^  I  alwaya  lhoi|h 
you'd  be  my  future  aon-in-law.    I  oonM  Ml  ahidi 
Teophilo  from  the  first,  believe  me  ;'*  with  sach«k« 
expfessioos  of  congratulatkn  as  geoerally  iaw  km- 
persons  whoae  interest  is  on  a  par  with  their  fone 
The  recital  of  Clamerclotti's  adventaie  with  lh»I# 
bishooMn  was  received  with  wonder  and  obMhAp 
ment,  the  old  people  piously  crossing  dieBnlvii  t 
every  new  event  in  the  history,  with  that 
idea  of  religious  confidence  which  ia  mostly 
by  the  bewildering  tenets  in  which  they  had  ben 
reared,    llie  gentle  Felicia,  in  the  meanwhile,  crift 
gradually  to  the  side  of  her  lover,  and,  looking  in  hit 
face,  held  fast  by  his  arm,  till  a  audden  noiw  ia  tk 
adjoining  room  happening  just  at  a  moment  when  ba 
whole  attention  was  fixed  on  tlie  mystety,  she  stsilBd 
from  her  seat,  and  produced  at   the  imtaot  a  i^. 
ries  of  such  piercing  screams,  that  they  could  only  be 
abated  by  a  solemn  assurance  on   the  part  of  Feidi* 
naiMl  (hat  her  consternation  had  been  occasioaed  bf 
no  other  incident  than  a  folse  step  performed  by  tbs 
cat  in  her  way  to  the  milk-pan.    The  tale  wsf  oAso 
repeated  in  after  times  to  such  passing  tnvellen  sf 
chanced  to  light  upon  the  hospitable  habitation  of  Ftf* 
dinand  and  his  little  wife ;  but  none  ever  heaid  a 
ihe  unhappy  Jacques,  who,  it  is  to  be  foared,  bbi^ 
have  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  wretched  ootcaB  sod  as 

unfriended  man. 
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SOLILOQUY, 


ON      AN      OLD      PEN 


kVK.  e'en  now,  with  the  fioe,  gUtteriog  edge 
'  new  knife,  etsay'd  to  mend  thy  point, 
1  in  vain — thou  art  the  mases'  steed* 
[  have  used,  and  used,  like  many  a  Me 
used  her  hen-pecked  mate ;  by  hoMiag  w«U 
ood  old  nose  upon  the  grindstone  down, 
me  has  conquered  all  thy  fractious  powers, 
lade  thee  what  thou  art 

Ob !  luckless  was  the  day, 
id  to  thee  the  hour,  in  which  I  plucked 
from  thy  mother's  arms  :  (or,  if  ye  will, 
)ose-white  wings.)    Ere  that  dire  hour, 

her  Constant  joy  to  skira  along 
mbient  ether  of  th*  cehilean  skies  : 
is,  with  much  eiertion,)  or  to  walk 
I  old  Dutchman's  bam,  aad  Mttthaufm, 
)  horses,  cows,  and  hogs,  and  pigs,  and  calves, 
wont  to  roam  in  elegant  confusion — 

could  thy  mother  walk  in  waddling  grace, 
ig  the  rich  manure,  and  thou  untouched  i 
is  is  changed,  and  thou  art—  what  thou  art ! 
ong  obedient  to  its  master's  will, 
iff,  unyielding  quill  has  sunk  beneath 
irtures  of  his  many  sleepless  hours, 
lou  art  what  thou  art    I  e'en  perceive, 
lends,  the  chamber  fifes,  in  wanton  mood, 
marked  thee  with  dii^grace.t  Well— thou  art  old, 
ui  the  mob  say— dtacomftoftoralet/  .• 
en-peck'd,  fly-peck'd,  or  whate'er  thoa  be,  ' 
irt  unto  thyself  a  burden  now, 
lerefore,  like  tfll  worthless  things,  should  perish, 
lem  not  thou  shalt  sink  inte  the  grave, 
g  unknown — a  thing  forgotten — No, 
igh,  like  a  sneaking  soo-in-law, 

th*  old  donkey  dead  that  ministered 

jnne  genus,  species  annuM. 
eretu  mumxtru 


To  all  my  wants;  that  some  more  lutfvl  tool. 
May  move  obedient  to  my  purposes— 
Thou  still  shalt  live  in  mem*ry  as  a  friend 
«•  WIkmb  I  have  not  loved  wisely,  but  too  well." 

Yes,  wondrous  pen !    Thou  solace  of  the  v^oea 
That  step-dame  nature  o(i  around  my  path 
Hath  darkly  flung ;  I  view  thy  spotted  top 
With  sad  remembrance ;  yet  even  in  my  grief. 
Although  thou  also  be'st  the  monitor, 
Of  what  I  wa8--of  what  I  soon  must  be— 
Thy  strange,  uncouth  appearance  calleth  forth 
An  undissembled  and  impartial  smile. 
E'en  when  I  did  thy  dirty  point  essay 
Once  more  to  flatter — to  patch  U|^— to  mend, 
Thou  did'st  remind  me  of  the  school-boy's  note, 
Which  once  I  saw  upon  a  frosty  morning, 
Dripping  a*pace ;  and  in  whos^  ear  I  then 
Did  parley  thus . — Said  I  to  him,  *'  My  boy ! 
Why  don't  thee  blow  thy  nose  ?"    **  Oh,"  said  the 

boy, 
"  So  oft  of  late  I've  blown  it,  and  so  much, 
That  by  the  nice  repeated  operation, 
f  hate  become  possessed  of  a  new  fact. 
Worth  my  whole  store  of  new-collected  knowledge. 
'Tis  simply  said — my  note  wiU  not  stat  blown  /" 
Now,  with  the  echo  of  the  school-boy's  words 
Still  ling'ring  in  mine  ears,  1*11  even  think 
Upon  his  dear-bought  knowledge ;  and  henceforth^ 
My  Pegasus,  when  thy  successor's  limbs 
Grow  laughable  with  age,  their  nogcdee  ioggy. 
Like  to  thine  own,  defying  '*  Roger's  patent," 
Oh,  then,  old  pen,  thy  mem*ry,  like  a  dream, 
Shall  flit  before  my  vision,  palpably. 
And  though  I  profit  in  experience. 
And  own  a  true,  yet  froet-oold  simile. 
Doubtless,  a  tear  will  stand  within  mine  eye,      # 
To  think  of  thee,  and  of  the  school-boy's  knowit 
Loeoft  GroTe,Laneaster  Co.,  Pa.  E*  B^ 


TO     AN      OLD      BLIND      HOESE. 


IT,  though  the  icy  hand  of  Time 
'mm  cool'd  thy  ardor,  cramp'd  thy  speeds 
still  thou  rear'st  thy  crest  sublime ; 
or  still  thou  stepp'st — a  comely  steed. 

*  now  those  orbs  are  queneh'd  in  night, 
list  sparkled  once  with  3routhfol  fire, 
cherish'd  by  instinctive  light, 
hy  noble  spirit's  still  entire. 

■ymmetiy  remains  complete— 
iill  graceful  flows  ihy  mantUqg 
taper  eaia,  tbf  waU^eet  feet,  • 
hf  priati— fcjioyalUl  i»Imii. 


That  shining  skin,  so  soft  and  sleek — 
That  trim  tail's  fashionable  air. 

Thy  master's  kind  regard  bespeak. 
And  show  his  servant's  duteous  care. 

Old  steed !  sure  it  was  a  lucky  day 
That  brought  thee  first  to  such  a  birth  2 

While  others  drudge  their  lives  away. 
Thine  flows  in  feasting,  ease,  and  mirth. 

And,  could  a  poet's  wish  prevail. 

When  here  thy  vital  laoe  is  run, 
Thy  form  ahenld  atill  through  slhw  Mil*- 
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BY   THE   AUTHOR   OF   "AN   ACTOR'S   ALLOQUT. 


»  » 


The  itage  and  aeton  are  not  to  contemptible, 
At  ererj  innorating  Puritan, 
And  ignorant  iwearer.  out  of  jealoui  enry, 
'Would  hare  the  world  imagine. 

C.  Chapman**  •*  Urrei^.**— 1613. 
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MAD    ACTORS 


The  stage  hai  numbered  emong  iti  votariei  many 
penons  of  both  aezea  whoae  actiona  have  evinced  tin- 
■oundneas  of  mind.  Elccentricity,  a  minor  madneaa, 
and  intemperance,  an  aberration  "  mott  lazar-like  and 
loathsome,"  were  the  frequent  marks  of  note  attached 
to  the  paths  of  the  erratic  histrion  of  by^goDe  times ; 
but  in  these  ivym  of  propriety  and^tee-totalism,  an  un- 
due peculiarity  in  behaviour  is  scarcely  counienanced, 
and  actors  are  no  longer  eccentric  when  ofTihe  stage, 
nor  intoxicated  when  on.  One  great  tragical  excep- 
tion may  be  adduced  as  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
but  I  claim  him  for  the   purpose  of  proving  my 

rule. 

The  life  of  an  actor  is  almost  like  a  maniac's  dream ; 

to-day,  he  is  "  the  observed  of  all  observers,"  the  fa- 
Torite  of  the  many,  the  idol  of  a  chosen  few;  the  au- 
dience plaud  his  every  look,  his  friends  repeat  bis  say- 
ings, and  force  him  to  their  feasts ;  authors  consult 
him,  critics  praise  him,  and  the  world  rings  vi  ith  (he 
lepetitioB  of  his  name.  What  may  not  a  little  week 
produce!  let  the  instances  of  Keen,  John  Kemble, 
and  Wood  declare  the  mighty  change.  Trivialities, 
which  aflect  iK>t  the  mass  of  human  nature,  aro  often 
the  screws  of  an  actor's  fiite,  and  presB  him  into  misery 
and  rain. 

There  is  a  positive  in&tuation  connected  with  every 
department  of  theatrical  life  that  almost  amounts  to 
relative  madness.  Sanity  seems  to  be  discarded  as 
the  outset — when  the  stage-struck  youth  deserts  both 
**  reason  and  the  shop,"  and  devotes  himself  to  a  life 
of  incearant  toil,  for  the  chance  of  a  decent  living  in 
the  purlieus  of  the  play-house.  What  but  madness 
can  account  for  his  continuance  within  *'  the  whirl  of 
the  wings,"  afler  the  discovery  of  the  lack  of  substance 
in  the  tinsel  of  the  stage ;  and  what,  but  lunacy,  can 
explain  the  obstinacy  of  the  veteran  who  remains  in 
the  theatre  he  affects  to  despise,  and  encounters  the 
malice  of  the  untalented,  the  envy  of  the  underlings, 
the  sneers  of  the  youngsters,  and  the  malignant  back- 
bitings  of  his  compeers,  rather  than  resign  the  exciting 
habits  of  an  actor's  lif»-4md  with  all  its  disagreeables, 
it  is  an  exciting  life,  and  therein  lies  the  secret  of  its 
maddeDing  charm.  In  no  other  profession  can  the 
aaaa  combiiiation  of ;  triumph  be  achieved ;  the  suo- 
tttML  wBlor  wamt^tiie  boaoms  of  hundreds  at  the 
AMBiiiC,-  I|[|ilifiiii1  «i  1m  dViectB\  liMs  \AoQd 


flows  thickly  at  the  tale  of  wo^  their  eyes  attest  di» 
truth  of  his  distress — their  loud  acclaims  rewsrd  fiis 
warru>r'8  shout,  and  peals  of  hearty  laughter  tsUof  the 
jests'  success.  The  talents  of  the  peformer  enct  sa 
instantaneous  homage,  which  is  more  penonsllf  ex- 
citing than  the  most  fervid  imaginings  of  a  brillisDl 
posthumous  reputation.  He  places  his  creatioas  be> 
fore  the  public ;  if  successful,  nightly  crowds  appkid 
him  to  the  echo ;  and  he  enjoys,  in  one  voluplaov 
gush,  a  draught  of  maddening  delight,  which,  iatbe 
caae  of  painters,  sculptors,  and  poets,  had  besn  ihs 
tardy  givings-fbrth  of  years. 

l^e  myriads  of  ideas,  which,  connected  with  eai- 
less  varieties  of  character,  pass  throagh  the  bnin  of 
a  popular  and  busily  occupied  actor,  keep  hin  m  t 
state  of  dreamy  excitement,  which  the  opiom-eaMn^ 
paroxysms  may  parallel,  but  not  exceed.  The  cmss 
of  forced  study,  the  mental  labor  of  ceooeptioa,  the 
loading  of  the  tired  memory,  the  fiig  asd  worry  of  lbs 
many  rehearsals  on  the  cold  and  disBal 
lent  of  gas,  or  lamp  oil.  the  nervous  agitatioo 
nected  with  the  first  performance  of  each  new  put, 
the  hopes  of  triumph  and  the  fears  of  fiulure,  the  be* 
dily  fatigue,  the  painful  lassitude  of  re-aetioii— al 
quered  but  to  be  again  and  again  endured.  The 
tive  brains  of  the  scholar  and  the  stodeii^  and  sock 
are  to  be  found  upon  the  actors*  list,  are  unable  D 
stand  the  forcible  wear  and  tear  of  a- long  earesr. 
The  imaginative  and  gentlemanly  Conway  and  Ihi 
raelancholy  Penson  committed  suicide  while  laborim 
'  under  mental  aberration ;  and  many  other  names  oodl 
be  added  to  the  list 

The  exciting  nature  of  an  actor's  life  woiks  wA 
direful  potency  in  the  quick  consumption  of  the  mb> 
tal  spark.  Actors  are  frequently  compelled  to  imp 
all  professional  avocations  long  before  the  fiukn*^ 
their  physical  qualities,  for  they  are  a  hardy  race,  tf^ 
addicted  to  longevity,  but  their  fiiculties  of  BSBHf 
are  worn  out  in  the  service  of  the  drama,  and  ^ 
are  incompetent  to  the  task  of  studying  the  neosBHT 
novelties  of  the  day. 

The  second  rate  and  inferior  memben  of  the  4l|* 

have  their  ilb  to  i^Hlergo;  mudi  crsdit  is  doe  todMB 

for  their  general  good  behaviow  in  •  pioftwinii  ii 

which  they  are  unable  to  attain  tha  desiimble  good,|ii 

V  ix«  QQHupdkd  to  fofe  nA  nuMroH  Md 
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evilt ;  in  which,  withoat  being  able  to  enjoy  the  high 
chivalric  state  of  feeling  attendant  on  the  exercise  of 
raccessful  genius,  they  are  forced  to  endure  their  por- 
tion of  the  mad  enihusiasBO  connected  with  every  divi- 
sion of  the  stage  department  I  have  oAen  wondered 
that  it  does  not  more  frequently  terminate  in  application 
to  fabe  excitement — in  violent  outbreaks  of  disap- 
pointed ambition — in  bursts  of  ill  temper — of  natural 
malicb — and  revenge. 

Having  endeavored  to  show  the  causes  of  the  ex- 
citability of  an  actor's  tempcrment,  I  will  proceed  to 
enumerate  several  instances  of  positive  madness,  or 
outrageous  eccentricity,  most  nearly  related  to  acknow* 
ledged  lunacy.  There  are  persons  connected  with 
the  stage,  who,  fancying  that  "genius  to  madness 
nearly  is  allied,"  assume  the  vagaries  of  wits'  astray, 
and  act  the  madman  ofi*  the  stage,  for  the  contempti- 
ble purpose  of  making  themselves  notorious.  I  shall 
not  humor  such  insults  upon  humanity  by  mentioning 
their  freaks,  or  chronicling  their  names. 

In  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  that  execrable  concoc- 
tion, Barry  Cornwall's  '*  Life  of  Kean,"  there  is  men- 
tion made  of  the  hero's  first  performance  of  lago — 
"  the  dreas  of  Othello  being  filled,  upon  that  occasion, 
by  the  bod/ of  a  certain  now  forgotten  Mr.  Sowerby." 
We  know  that  the  name  of  an  actor  is  comparatively 
■oon  ibfgotten,  but  the  annihilation  uf^his  memory 
would  be  a  blessing,  compared  with  the  pain  of  cru- 
cifixion at  the  handa  of  a  biographer  like  Mr.  Barry 
Cornwall,  who  has  sacrificed  the  hone»ty  of  truth  to 
the  gratification  of  ^n  ungrateful  son  and  a  vindictive 
wife.  Mr.  Sowerby  was  a  man  of  unquestioned  ta- 
lent, and  held  the  itatkMi  of  principal  tragedian  at 
Dmry  Lane,  belbra  and  after  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Kean;  and  although  the  brilliant  talents  of  the  great- 
est actor  that  ever  trod  the  boards,  threw  Mr.  Sow- 
erby'a  exertions  info  the  shade,  he  was  not  the  first  of 
e  long  list  of  high  tragedians  who  were  placed  **  in  a 
stale  of  retirement"  daring  Kean's  startling  career. 
He  must,  under  any  circumstances,  have  held  a  con- 
■piciiooa  statkxi  in  the  list  of  eminent  actors,  but  for 
the  posaession  of  the  quality  which  has  indueed  me  to 
select  him  as  the  hero  of  some  half  dozen  anecdote*. 
He  waa  decidedly  mad — harmlessly,  funnily  mad — 
bat  loo  road  for  the  drama's  welfare,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  an  unbroken  night's  performance.  He  was 
for  some  time  the  hero  dominant  of  the  Norwich  cir- 
cnil^-a  range  of  theatres  of  the  first  respectability  in 
England,  that  is,  before  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
present  manager,  who  selects  plays  and  players  on  the 
greetcat  wretchedneae  principle,  and  considers  a  penny 
laTcd  better  than  sixpence  earned.  But  in  Sowerby's 
time,  the  theatre  was  managed  by  a  gentleman:  men 
of  tmleot  graced  the  boards,  and  it  was  no  disgrace  to 
be  SB  aeior  in  that  vicinity.  Several  odd  stories  are 
relelcd  of  Sowerby's  conduct.  While  playing  in  the 
Greet  Yarmoath  Theatre,  a  Mr.  Bowles,  who  after- 
wards left  the  stage  and  became  an  eminent  Unitarian 
minisler,  was  engaged  to  play  the  line  of  business 
wbieh  had  been  in  Sowerby's  possession  fbr  some 
time*  In  Act,  the  eooentiicity  (to  use  the  milder  tern) 
ol*  llie  lattar  gantleiBaii,  had  coaipelled  the  mansger 
to  look  oat  Ar  ooodNr  trsgediao.    Sowerby  want  ioio 


the  front  of  the  theatre  to  witness  the  debut  of  his 
rival,  who  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  character 
of  earl  Osmond,  in  Monk  Lewis's  play  of  The  Castle 
Spectre.  Sowerby  had  long  considered  this  part  as  most 
exclusively  his  own,  from  his  peculiar  delivery  of  the 
"  dream  scene"  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  play.  Mr. 
Bowles  did  not  come  up  to  the  requisite  pitch,  and 
Sowerby  quitted  the  theatre  in  disgust.  About  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  a  gentleman  was  sitting  at  the  sea- 
end  of  the  Jetty,  a  long  pier-like  projection  froip  Yar- 
mouth beach,  when  his  attention  was  attracted  towards 
something  in  the  sea  that  looked  very  much  like  a 
human  head  bobbing  up  and  down  in  "  the  short 
yesty  waves,"  a  few  yards. from  the  jetty.  Ho  pointed 
out  the  strange  object  to  a  watching  pilot ;  the  night 
was  starlight,  and  the  tido  was  rapidly  ebbing.  The 
pilot  hailed,  and  heard  a  voice  in  reply.  The  skiflTor 
coble  of  a  collier  brig  was  fastened  to  the  jetty  piles; 
the  gentleman  and  the  pilot  jumped  into  the  little 
boat,  and  paddled  to  the  suspicious  swimmer,  whom, 
with  some  difficulty,  they  succeeded  in  getting  ashore. 
He  was  much  exhausted,  and  could  scarcely  speak  his 
thanks. 

"  Surely,  I  must  be  deceived,"  said  the  gentleman. 
"  It  cannot  be  Mr.  Sowerby  ?" 

"  Yes — ^yos,  it  is." 

"  Pray,  explain  how  you  came  in  the  sea  with  the 
whole  of  your  apparel  on.  Did  you  fall  overboard 
from  one  of  the  pleasure  yawls  ?" 

"  No." 

**  Surely,  you  did  not  contemplate  suicide  ?" 

"  No." 

*'  Resolve  this  mystery,  if  you  please." 

**  I  went  to  see  Bowles  play  Osmond — his  infernal 
"dream  scene"  put  mo  into  such  a  fever,  that  I  left 
the  theatre.  I  walked  the  beach,  but  could  not  get 
cool.  When  I  thought  of  his  vile  performance,  my 
blood  boiled,  and  my  brain  seemed  scorched;  so  I 
walked  into  the  sea  to  refrigerate  myself  I  wadad 
up  to  my  arm-pits,  and  liked  it  much ;  but  the  tide 
took  me  off  my  feet,  and  1  had  rather  a  larger  swim 
than  1  intended.  You  have  saved  my  life,  and  de- 
serve my  gratitude — you  shall  be  well  repaid.  To- 
morrow- night  I  play  Macbeth — you  shall  witness  the 
performance  from  the  stage-box." 

John  Pritt  Harley,  the  popular  London  comedian, 
was  Sowerby's  room-mate  in  the  provinces,  and  once, 
at  the  tragedian's  request,  lent  him  a  clean  shirt.  The 
play  of  the  evening  was  the  Mountaineers ;  Ilarley 
performed  Sadi — Sowerby  played  the  mad  Octavian, 
and  when  dressed  for  the  character,  exhibited  to  the 
sorrowing  gaze  of  the  comedian,  his  last  new  ruffled 
shirt  hanging  in  various  picturesque  shreds  around  the 
bust  and  arms  of  the  tattered  Castilian. 

"Why,  d— n  it,  Sowerby,  1  thought,  when  you 
asked  me  for  a  shirt,  that  you  were  short  of  clean 
linen  for  the  day — I  imagined  you  wanted  it  for  pri- 
vate wear,  not  for  stage  property — it  is  my  newest  and 
ny  best" 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Sowerby,  "  when  I  put  it  on — 
I  had  such  tnmbla  to  tear  it  into  rags.    1  borrowed 
yoors,  because  I  did  not  like  to  rand  one  of  minA— \an&. 
yoa  shall  ha\e  it  atS^tm  wXma  ^^  ijte]  S»  vi«t: 
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"  Though  this  be  madaesi,  there  ii  method  in  it»" 
nelhiakfl  I  hear  the  reetler  My.  True,  aad  the  next 
iote  ezhibiui  a  like  display.  The  Beth  aedience 
proverbially  ooki  in  their  bestowal  of  api(>laii8e— 
the  polite  circles  of  Bladud  consider  any  ebullition  of 
feeling  as  an  impropriety,  and  ridiculously  check  the 
expressions  of  that  delrght  which  they  frequent  the 
theatre  for  the  purpose  of  attaining.  Sowerby  made 
hie  first  appearance  on  ihe  Bath  stage  in  the  character 
of  Othello — he  soon  felt  their  coldness  ■  and,  aAer 
working  through  the  early  part  of  the  play,  determined 
to  address  them,  previous  to  attempting  the  dilficultiea 
of  the  great  scene  in  the  third  act.  Walking  slowly 
4own  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  he  said  to  the  audience, 
<•  You  and  1  had  better  come  to  some  understanding 
before  I  go  any  farther — you  have  paid  your  money 
t»  aee  me  act.  I  am  doing  my  best  for  my  share  of 
that  money ;  but  I  can  do  better,  if  yon  will  also  give 
me  my  share  of  applause.  I  don't  care  about  it,  but 
3roa  will  get  a  better  pennyworth  if  you  do,  for  I  can- 
not act  without  applause— and  so  you  can  do  as  you 
like,  now  you  know  what  you  have  to  expect**  This 
itrange  address  had  the  desired  eflect ;  the  audience 
were  roused  from  their  senseless  apathy,  acknowledged 
tiM  justness  of  his  remarks  by  repeated  rounds  of  ap- 
plause, gave  him  three  cheers  at  the' end  of  the  act, 
and  throughout  the  play  bestowed  upon  him  more 
approbation  than  they  had  ever  given  to  John  Kem- 
ble*s  best  personification. 

Before  he  went  lu  Drury  Lane,  he  played  Coriola- 
nus  at  the  Liverpool  theatre,  and  was  severely  himed. 
He  struggled  on  till  the  ovation  scene,  and  when  the 
ftage  was  full  of  virgias,  matrons,  Roman  senators, 
aoid  Volscian  warriors,  be  advanced  b^dly,  at  the 
oanclusien  of  a  burst  of  disapprobation,  and  said,  *'  You 
don't  seem  to  like  my  acting — what  do  you  think  of 
ny  dancing?"  and  taking  up  the  extreme  ends  or 
pniats  of  hie  soldier's  shirt,  as  a  little  miss  takes  up 
her  frock,  he  commenced  frisking  all  over-the  stage. 
Of  eoane,  he  was  not  'allowed  to  finish  the  play. 
Smae  years  aflerwards,  he  re-visited  Liverpool ;  and 
having  a  London  fame  attached  to  his  name,  was  en- 
gaged as  a  "  star"  for  the  regular  series  of  nights.   He 

.  exerted  himself  with  success,  and  the  audience  rose 
at  the  termination  of  his  performance  of  Hamlet,  and 
greeted  him  with  loud  and  hearty  cheers.  The  cur- 
tain was  gently  falling  upon  the  dying  and  the  dead, 
when  the  philosophic  Hamlet  started  to  his  feet,  and 
bobbing  his  head  underneath  the  descending  baize, 
stood  upright  before  the  aDtonished  pit  In  those  days 
it  was  not  customary  to  dispel  the  illusion  of  the 
actor's  art  by  bellowing  fur  the  resuscitation  of  the 
departed  hero,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  him  repeal 
some  stereotyped  phrase  of  servility  {  and  the  audiei.ce, 
wondering  at  his  design,  suspended  tboir  applause. 
"  Your  cheers  are  useless,"  said  Sowerlty ;  *'  I  value 
them  not  Some  five  yenn  ago,  you  honored  me  with 
your  disapprobation,  und.  drove  me  from  your  boards. 
I  waa  ae  good  an  actor  then,  as  now.  But  metropolitan 
foiM  haa  now  given  me  the  current  stamp,  and  you 
iHalt  a«  with  your  applause.    I  have  played  to-night 

'*  iMtew  you  that  I  can  play,  and  to  make  an  opportn- 
Dity  to  tell  yon  wte  I  think  of  yovu    Ywu  eVMm  «n 


useless.   I  despise  you,  and  ne^er  wiil  dapade  wymlf 
by  again  appearing  on  your  atafo.** 

Sowerby  waa  devotedly  attached  to  kia  pnCmMi^ 
and  being  ot  a  acholasiic  tora,  and  cnltivatad  thomk 
erratic  mind,  tvas  much  courted  by  the  wito  aai 
scholars  of  the  day.    While  playing  in  Loodoiw  & 
party  of  gentlemen  visited  hie  draaaing  raom  at  tin 
theatre;  the  play  was  Southem'a  tragedy  ofOiaaabi 
Sowerby  performed  the  part  of  the  alava  king,  aid 
not  wishing  to  be  interrupted,  requeoted  hia  (hfodito 
retire  from  the  stage  part  of  the  thcntre,  bnt  to  bmI 
him  at  supper  at  hia  own  rooms  at  the  condasioB  tf 
the  play.    The  gentlemen  agreed,  and  went  into  ths 
boxes  to  witness  the  termination  of  the  play.    Tks 
curtain  fell ;  Sowerby  threw  a  ckwk  over  hit  Mafs 
drsas,  and  without  even  waahing  the  Afncaa 
from  hia  foce,  jumped  into  a  hack  cncriage.  and 
to  be  driven  to  hia  hotel.    A  wanderiBg  of  the  wM 
came  over  him;  he  retired  to  hia  bed  niom,loldlf 
forgetting  to  order  the  supper  for  hia  friends,  aid. 
deeply  immersed  in  aome  abairaiictive  oogimtioD,daftd 
his  stage  attire,  and  jumped  into  bed.    In  the  ooont 
of  an  hour,  his  friends  arrived  at  the  hotel,  and  re* 
quested  to  be  shown  to  the  aopper  room ;  tkay  ware 
uahered  into  a  cold  and  cbeerlem  aliartmeAt 

**  How  long  will  supper  be  ?*' 

«  What  would  yon  like?" 

"  The  dishes  ordered  by  Mr.  Sowerby." 

"  He  ordered  nothing  but  a  bowl  of  chocolate  aid 
some  dry  toast  at  nine  to-morrow  morning," 

*•  Where  is  he  r' 

**  In  his  room — fost  asleep." 

The  indignant  guests  haalened  to  the  tragediaa'i 
apartment,  and  found  his  black  Oronoko'a  foee  reaiim 
on  the  white  pillow ;  they  louaed  him  irom 
ber ;  a  hasty  meal  was  provided ;  and,  aa  a 
for  his  neglect,  Sowerby  waa  compelled  to  take  Iha 
chair,  in  his  shirt,  and  sit,  with  nnwaahed  iaoe»  at  Iha 
head  of  tho  table  during  their  protractod  oigiea.    Ihi 
wine,  in  due  tioke,  had  its  eflect ;  and  the  par^  ir 
solved  to  sally  forth  and  scour  the  streets.    Soveiliy 
accompanied  them,  and  **  accoutred  aa  he  was>"  pn- 
menaded  various  of  the  public  avenuea.    He  wai 
discovered  by  a  watchman,  at  daybreak*  in  an  caiijr 
purl  houise,  standing,  en  chemise,  in  the  midst  of  a 
group  of  two  or  three  hackmen,  somo  ladies  of  ^ifKt 
sure,  various  link  boys,  and  an  occasional  pickpocka^ 
who  were  gazing  upon  the  trogedian'a  cork-ckodad 
countenance  while  he  was  delivering  a  lecture  npoo 
the  Aristotelian  proprieties  of  the  drama. 

'i'his  extravaganza  movement  may  be  |4aoed  lo  tka 
score  of  druukenness — a  sin  which  he  seldom  eIa^ 
ciscd.    But  while  mauager  of  the  Belfast  theatre.  b0       | 
was  discovered,  at  midnight,  wrapped  in  a  blankdr* 
the  only  covering  he  had,  except  his  shirt— on  the stefi 
uf  the  earl  of  Donegal's  house.     Soworby  had  retind 
to  bed,  as  usual,  in  good  time,  and  with  every  appll^ 
ance  of  steadiness.  The  servant  had  taken  his  ckKha 
and  boots  from  the  bed  room,  for  the  purpom  ef 
bruahing  them  preparatory  to  tho  morning'a  dwinj 
Sowerby,  when  in  bad,  reoolleeted  that  the  earl  id 
left  his  card  in  the  coume  of  the  day,  and  that  it  «• 
\a.diit9|lDntaBithecalL    Ilej«m|ndo«taChai,aid 
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M  ha  ooold  not  find  hit  elothM*  entooDced  himielf  in 
th«  Ibldi  of  hifl  bed  bUaket,  and  lallied  forth.  The 
ewrs  eerveBtB  did  not  immediately  attend  to  hii  late 
nimiBOBd,  and,  the  walehman  observing  a  itraDge 
%ufe  flitting  npon  the  alepfl,  aad  corioiuly  di^guiaed. 
dfagged  him  off  to  the  wateh-house,  where  he  was 
detained  for  the  night  In  the  morning,  one  of  the 
police  fuoctiooaiies  recognised  the  lunatic,  manager, 
and  he  was  escorted  to  his  home. 

His  strange  peeoliarities  of  conduct  were  more  de* 
^«l0ped  in  the  mmil  aflairs  of  life,  in  which  he  re- 


ceived no  opposition,  aad  theiefore  exhibited  his  va- 
graat  mind  wilboat  control.  He  never  played  the 
same  part  twice  in  the  same  dress ;  his  various  suits 
were  hung  around  his  rooms,  and  it  was  his  delight 
10  espatiate  to  any  willing  listener  upon  the  various 
minutin  connected  with  the  performances  of  his  cha- 
racten  in  the  separate  dresses.  He  retired  from  the 
stage  shortly  after  Kean's  appearance  in  London,  and 
died,  in  Dublin,!  believe,  in  the  midst  of  his  relatives 
and  friends. 

W.  E.  R 
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BY        RICHARD       IIARRINOTOK,       PHILADELPHIA. 


SCENE  — A    DUNGEON. 

Draoonbkro  diicovered, 

Dragonberg.  So  then,  a  dungeon  is  the  stem  reality 
of  all  my  ai^boiU  grandeur! — and  where  I  looked,  in 
one  bold  spring,  to  gnMp  at  riches,  glory,  power — I 
Und  but  treacheiy,  defeat,  and  shame.  No  matter;  a 
lew  short  hooia  will  quench  the  burning  fever  which 
my  life  hae  proved ;  and  passion's  raging  fires,  that 
human  hell,  sobside  to-morrow  in  the  calm  of  death. 
The  ca&ii  of  death!— shall  /so  prove  it?— is  there  no 
meomd  principle  within,  to  writhe  in  agony  or  float  in 
joy  f  and  if  there  be,  is  mine  so  stainless  it  can  brave 
the  peril f— horror!  horror!  when  I  look  that  way, 
my  heart  is  palsied,  and  manhood  withers  at  the  du- 
bious sight !  Oh !  could  I  call  back  the  past,  and 
yield  no  more  to  sceptic  sorcery — call  back  the  hour 
when  my  aspiring  soul,  festering  in  obcurity,  threw 
off  its  humbleness  and  bartered  with  the  Fiend.  Yet, 
bold!  these  remorseful  thoughts  are  not  unlikely 
tokens  of  the  spirit's  coming  ? — the  hour — the  place — 
the  darkness— all  have  a  tongueless  horror,  which ! — 
and  should  it  come,  shall  I  then  plunge  my  soul  still 
deeper  io  despair  ? — no !  I  will  pause  here.  I  liave 
been  a  guilty  wretch — but  not  so  guilty,  if  there  be 
an  omniscient  power,  robed  in  mercy,  as  our  church- 
men paint,  that  it  will  spurn  my  prayer.  Lowly  and 
aboddariog,  then,  my  suffering  spirit  bends  to  that  mys- 
larions  esaence,  in  humble,  agonizing  suit— 

A  Voice inihe gUom.  Ua*  ha!  ha! 

Jha,  (rtsss.)  Who  laaghs  ? 

T%e  Fiend,  {diacovering.)  Your  Fate!!! 

Dra.  (reeofZs.)  The  Fiend! 

nmd.  Tha  life— Um  nighl— the  d«f  tii^  of  Dni- 
foobarg! 

Dm.  T«i«fQipoM,fpiritr 


Fiend.  To  view  my  saintly  proselyte  at  prayers,  and 
howl  a  "  so-be-it'*  with  him. 

Dra.  None  other  ? 

JFVen^.  I  would  assist  thee  in  this  hour  of  peril. 

Dra,  Avoid  me,  spirit.  I  will  crush  myself  no  fur- 
ther in  thy  horrid  snare ;  here  will  I  pause. 

Fiend,  And  with  an  hour's  repentance  wash  out  the 
li/iMrtained  foulness  of  thy  gamesome  spirit  t  Fool  !•* 
thou*rt  mine. 

Dra,  No  farther  than  my  will ! — for  every  boon 
from  thee,  a  deeper  penalty  will  settle  on  my  soul — 
and  therefore  did  1  bend  to  heaven. 

Fiend,  For  pardon  f 

Dra.  No ;  for  mitigation  of  the  wrath  provoked  al- 
ready; earthly  atonement  I  shall  make  to-morrow, 

and — 

Fiend.  Hell  will  re-echo  with  loud  peals  of  joy,  in 
welcome  of  her  now  inhabitant 

Dra,  A  voice  of  mercy  will  annul  that  joy,  and 
call  me  up  to  peace  and  pardon. 

Fiend.  Art  ntre  of  that  I  Oh!  thou  speculating 
fool,  bo  still ;  snatch  the  realities  of  existing  life,  nor 
reck  of  that  yon  know  not. 

Dra.  There  is  another  slate. 

Fiend,  And  if  there  is — will  it  prove  bliss  to  thee? 

Dra.  Agnin  I  say,  thy  power  is  limited,  and  must 
yield  to  higher. 

Fiend.  How  know  you  that  ?  What  is  there,  then, 
to  evidence  superior  might  7 

Dra.  Crcfiiion's  harmony — the  countless  might-pro- 
claiming wonders  of  ear^,  sea,  and  sky. 

Fiend.  How  know  you  those  wonders  are  not  mine  7 

Dra.  No,  they  are  the  awful  robes  in  which  a 
power  of  love  and  mercy  is  invested,  wrought  by  its 
own  will  into  immortal  grace  and  beauty.  Hii  jOf  is 
charity-^thine,  destruction. 
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neval  law  of  all  ihe  might  and  mystery  around  ye! 
Whence  the  everlasting  war  maintained  throughout 
all  nature — throughout  the  myriad  myriads  that  peo* 
pie  earth,  air»  ocean — from  the  small  malice  of  the 
venomed  fly,  to  the  huge  rancor  of  the'  forest  lord  ? 
Each  living  thing  that  crawls,  sails  through  the  air, 
or  floats  beneath  the  wave,  exists  but  to  dtrtroy.  and 
prey  through  life— ^/br  life. 

Dro.  Inferior  things  exist  not  otherwise; — man,  im* 
mortal  man,  was  never  so  designed. 

Fiend.  Destruction's  very  spirit !— of  all  natures, 
the  human  is  the  bloodiest,  most  rancorous,  and  re- 
morseless. Look  to  the  gory  chronicles  of  earth's 
mighty  blood -spill  ers,  from  creation's  dawn  up  to  her 
present  noon-tide — and  prove  him  thence  a  mild  ex- 
ception, if  you  can. 

Dra,  The  butchers  of  the  earth  fulfil  their  destiny. 
Man  may  be  seen  in  other  views  than  these. 

Fiend.  He  may.  Destruction's  fierce  idolater  has 
left  his  war  horse  for  the  couch  of  peace ; — 'tis  but 
to  change  his  mode  of  sacrifice — to  yield  up  broken 
'stead  of  bleeding  hearts— to  sheathe  the  brand,  and 
9urder  with  the  brain.  Attest  this,  all  ye  human 
fopperies,  love,  lust,  ambition,  intrigue,  cabal ! — ^ye 
thousand  playthings  of  destructive  mind. 

Dra.  For  creatures  of  an  hour — the  slime  and  dark- 
less of  whose  filthy  deeds,  covers  them  for  ever. 
Mind!  the  word  calls  up  association's  radiant  train, 


to  vindicate  the  bright  immortal  gift.  Art !  with  hsr 
enthusiast  band  of  fire-eyed  votaries.  Scienoe,  with 
his  giant  brood,  to  wrestle  and  reveal  great  natnre'i 
mysteries.  Spirits,  that  breathe  and  bom — not  to  df> 
stroy — but  sublimate  their  kind,  and  with  their  own 
dear  love  and  light,  attest  the  everlaaiing  love  whicb 
glows  for  all. 

Fiend.  Dreamers  and  fools !  Imagination's  inaiiiae 
tribe  without  the  pale  of  reason. 

Dra.  Therefore  beyond  it — and  their  triomph  m 
o'er  thee  and  thy  apostate  crew,  who  kindled  honv 
and  destruction  in  the  world. 

Fiend.  Ha  !  ha !  ha ! — Destruction  woe — if  t#— iDd 
shall  be,  while  creeds,  and  crowns,  and  crirass  ent, 
to  urge  man's  sanguinary  spirit  to  the  eternal  sksgb* 
ter.  Be  you  then  wise :  live  and  fulfil  your  owa  sp- 
pointed  measure. 

Dra.  It  is  fulfilled  to-morrow. 

Fiend.  No ;  I  must  have  victims  yet 

Dra.  What  victims  T 

Fiend.  Those  that  you  will  yield  me  on  the  altar  of 
your  passions.  I  ask  no  more.  Remember,  the  as- 
checked  vigor  of  each  fiery  impulse  was  what  I  InA 
ficked  for. 

Drag.  \Vitli  my  own  will  to  terminate. 

Fiend.  E'en  so ;  but  know  I  not  you  will  postpflM 
your  visit  to  the  land  otdoubt^  while  eerUtUdif  iDviM 
thee.    Farewell.    ♦••••**• 


•   • 


TO     KICK      ORNOT      TO      KICK. 


The  backet  to  kick  or  not  kick — 

Aye,  that's  the  d — d  troublesome  question  I 
Come,  give  your  opinion,  friend  Dick. 

And  yours — or  I  never  can  rest,  John  ? 
Is  he  nobler,  who  struggles  with  fate. 

And  the  sorrows  of  life  boldly  suflTers  t 
Contented  the  candle's  last  glimmer  to  wait — 

Or  who  cuts  it  right  short  with  the  snuflfers  ? 

Is  he  nobler,  who  bears  with  the  arrows  and  slings 

When  misfortunes,  outrageous,  come  double  ? 
Or  he  who  his  coat  and  his  jacket  off  flings. 

And  dives  in  the  ocean  of  trouble — 
To  die  and  be  sleepy  no  more — 

Or  to  sleep,  and  then  say  in  our  slumber — 
**  Adieu  to  the  cholic — the  toothache  \<  o'er, 

And  corns  will  no  longer  encumber." 

But  'sposo  that  we  waken  and  find 

We're  surrounded  as  yet  by  all  evil— 
Or  dream  (such  a  dream  were  unkind) 

We  were  whistled  away  by  the  devil ! 
Aye,  diwnia  are  the  devil,  and  there  is  the  rob ! 
.„     Whan  our  carcase  of  clay  we  offshufiie — 
Ji^Wn»X  bmiboo  dreams  night  come  into  one  tub, 
Aadgife  m  dMir  pawi  on  the  diMik  ct  ibt  nn»^ 


And  that's  just  the  reason  that  folks 

Live  in  misery  almost  diurnal — 
Submitting  to  tyrants'  and  ooi\jugal  yokes— 

To  slav'ry  almost  infernal : 
For  who  would  cry  "  oysters"  or  "clams?"— 

Or  who  would  be  scorned  by  a  joker? 
Or  who'd  have  exposed  their  bare  hams, 

When  their  brains  could  be  reach'd  by  a  poksrf 

Ob,  who'd  be  in  love  and  despised. 

And  smother  it  all  in  his  gizzard  ? 
Or  who  of  the  luw  'd  be  apprised, 

When  he  found  himself  lean  as  a  lizzard  ? 
Or  who'd  be  a  porter,  and  lug 

His  loads  on  with  grunting  and  sweating  t 
But  fur  fear — the  trap  death — where  so  snug 

You  are  shut,  that  there's  no  out  of 't  getting. 

Thus  conscience,  or  fear  of  some  black  bugaboo^ 

A  coward  will  make  a  brave  fellow : 
For  a  bird  in  the  hand,  well  yoii  know,  is  worth  % 
For  wliieh  you  have  yet  got  to  make  yoor  gaa  b^ 
low  .'— 
So  here  it  is  better  to  stay, 

Than  hop,  perhaps,  offto  oM  Nickf— 
And  I,  who  intended  myaelf  for  to  alay^ 
\    miVia^M^ii!  iflhuf  Byaetf-Oidnyl 
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THE      LAST      ABENCERAGE. 

A      ROMANCE. 

mANBLATKD      FROM      THE      f  K  X  If  C  H      OF      ▼  1  8  O  O  M  T  K      DK      C  H  A  T  K  A  U  B  R  I  A  N  D 


The  date  of  this  Romance  is  connected  with  the  ternunation  of  Bu1wer*i  **  Lrila,**  and  **  The  Last  Abeneenge^  it  a  fineal 
tceodant  fVom  the  hero  of  Bulwer*i  woric] 


Whkn  Boabdil,  the  last  king  of  Gnmada,  waa  com- 
lied  to  abandoo  the  kingdom  of  hia  forefaiheri,  he 
Ited  on  the  top  of  Meant  Padul.  That  elevated 
ot  commanded  a  view  of  the  sea,  on  which  the  un* 
rtunale  monarch  waa  about  to  embark  for  Africa ; 
ND  it  alfo  could  be  diarovered  Granada,  la  Vega,  and 
e  Xenil,  on  the  banks  of  which  were  erected  the 
nts  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  At  the  sight  of  this 
autifol  country,  and  of  the  cypresses  which  siill 
irked  here  and  there  the  tomlMof'the  faithful,  Boab- 
I  could  not  refrain  from  shedding  tears.  The  sultana 
ixa,  his  mother,  \^ho  accompanied  him  in  his  eiile, 
ong  with  the  grandees  who  lately  composed  hia 
lurt,  said  to  him :  **  Weep  now  like  a  woman,  for  the 
n  of  a  kingdom,  which  thon  hast  been  unable  to 
fend  like  a  man.'*  They  descended  the  mountain, 
'd  Granada  disappeared  from  their  eyes  fur  ever. 
The  Moors  of  Spain,  who  shared  the  fate  of  their 
T'ereign. dispersed  themselves  throughout  Africa,*  the 
bes  of  the  Zegria  and  the  Gomelca  settled  in  the 
ftgdom  uf  Fex ;  the  Vanegaa  and  the  Alabea  took  up 
ir  abode  upon  the  ooaat,  from  Oran  to  Algiers ;  and 

A benceragea  established  themselves  in  the  environs 
runis,  forming,  within  aightofthe  raioa  of  Carthage, 
obny,  which,  even  in  dur  own  timea,  ia  distinguiahed 

ita  elegant  mannera  and  the  mildness  of  its  laws. 
Theae  families  carried  into  their  new  country  the 
:iiembr«nce  of  their  old  one.  The  Paradue  of  Gra- 
ab  lived  constantly  in  their  memory — the  mothers 
^Mated  its  name  to  their  children  at  the  breast ;  they 
Ued  them  to  sleep  with  the  romances  of  the  Zegris 
^  the  Abcncerages.  Prayen  were  repeated  in  the 
■■qae  every  five  days,  with  the  face  turned  tov^ards 
luada ;  and  Allah  was  implored  to  restore  to  his 
Qaao  people  that  land  of  delights.  In  vain  did  the 
tuMiy  of  the  loUiphagi  present  to  the  eiiles  its  fmils, 

wateia,  its  verdore,  and  its  glorious  sun ;  far  from 
d  Verwulum  Towert*  there  were  neither  pleasant 
tili,  limpid  streams,  ijreah  verdure,  or  sun  worthy 
bt  looked  at.  If  any  one  showed  the  plains  of  Ba- 
ida  to  an  exile,  the  latter  only  shook  his  bead,  and 
elaimetl  with  a  sigh,  "  Granada !" 
The  Abenccragcs,  particularly,  preserved  the  moat 
Oder  and  faithful  reraembranco  of  their  country. 
My  bad  quitted,  with  the  most  poignant  anguish,  the 
Mtra  of  their  glory,  and  the  banks  which  they  had 
id«  10  often  ring  with  the  war  cry  of  *■  Honor  and 
».**  Being  do  longer  able  to  lift  the  spear  in  the 
lOTta,  or  to  wear  the  helmet  in  a  colony  of  farmera, 
ff  devoted  thenaelvaa  to  the  study  of  slnplee,  a 
iwmitm  in  equal  «MiBaiioo  eaoof  the  Anbs  with 

*  Hie  tewMt  ofe  jialMie  It  Onaeda. 


that  of  arms.  Thus  did  that  race  of  warriors,  which 
formerly  inflicted  wounds,  now  make  its  occupation 
that  of  healing  them. 

The  cottage  of  that  family,  which  lately  possessed 
palaces,  was  not  placed  in  the  hamlet  of  the  other 
exiles,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mamelife ;  it  was  biHlt 
amidst  the  ruins  of  Carlhoge,  on  the  sea  shore,  in  the 
very  ploce  \%herc  Si.  Louis  expired  on  his  grave.  Mid 
where  a  Mahometan  hermitage  is  now  to  be  seen. 
Along  the  walls  of  the  cottoge  were  hung  bucklers 
made  of  lions*  fekins,  bearing  impressed  upon  a  field 
of  azure,  two  figures  of  savages  breaking  down  a  town 
with  a  t-lub;  round  this  device  was  this  motto:  "  It  ie 
but  little !"  the  coat  of  arms  and  devices  of  the  Aben* 
ceroges.  Spears  adorned  with  white  and  blue  pen- 
nons, albumos,  and  helmets  of  blashed  satin,  were 
ranged  by  the  fide  of  the  bucklers,  and  figured  in  the 
midst  of  scimitars  and  poignards.  Hero  and  there 
also  were  suspended  gauntlets,  bits  ornamented  vt  ith 
precious  stones,  large  bilver  stirrups,  long  swords* 
whose  sheaths  had  been  embroidered  by  the  hartda  of 
princesses,  and  golden  spurs,  with  which  the  Yseulti^ 
the  Ginevras  and  Orianas  were  wont  of  old  to  inveft 
their  gallant  knights. 

Beneath  these  trophies  of  glory,  were  placed  apOV;jt^ 
tables  the  trophies  of  a  life  of  peace.    These  wer6   V-^. 
plants  culled  on  the  summits  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  in        * 
the  deeerta  of  Sahara ;  many  of  them  had  even  been 
brought  from  the  plain  of  Granada.    Some  were  in- 
tended to  relieve  the  ailments  of  the  body;  others 
were  supposed   to  mitigate  the  severity  of  mental 
suflTering.    The  Abencerages  regarded  as  most  valu- 
able those  which  were  useful  in  calming  vain  regrets, 
in  dissipating  foolish  illusions,  and  the  ever-reviving, 
ever-deceiving,  hopes  of  happiness.      Unfortunately 
these  simples  possessed  qualities  of  an  opposite  nature, 
and  the  sweet  odor  of  a  flower  of  the  country,  fire- 
qoently  acted  as  a  sort  of  poison  to  the  illastrions 
exiles. 

Twenty-fbur  years  had  passed  away  since  the  taking 
uf  Granada.  In  that  short  space  of  time,  fourteen 
Abencerages  had  perished,  by  the  eflects  of  a  new 
climate,  the  accidents  of  a  wandering  life,  and  prin- 
(tipally  by  the  chagrin  which  imperceptibly  under- 
mines the  strength  of  man.  Only  a  single  descendant 
remained — the  last  hope  of  that  illustrious  family.  In 
Aben-Hamet  were  united  the  beauty,  the  valor,  the 
courtesy  and  the  generosity  of  his  anceatora,  with  that 
mild  lustre  and  slight  tinge  of  melancholy  which  ad* 
vanity,  nobly  supported,  inapirea.  He  was  only 
twenty-two  yean  of  age  when  he  loit  bie  ^^^t,%xA 
thandeteiiDiiiedto  imSm  %  \fA«inM%«  >n  "^m^  >»^  ^ 
hie  •nficcum,  in  Qidrn  u>  i;t%iii«i  ^Ct«  i^i^^v'V"^^^ 
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his  heart,  and  to  execute  a  plan  which  he  carefully 
concealed  from  his  mother. 

He  embarked  at  llie  port  of  Tunis ;  and  a  favorable 
wind  carried  him  to  Curthagcna,  where  ha  landed, 
and  immediately  proccciiod  on  the  road  to  Granada. 
He  gave  himself  out  fur  nn  Arabian  physician,  who 
bad  come  to  collect  plants  amid  the  rocks  of  the 
Sierra-Nevada.  A  quiei  mule  bore  him  slowly  along 
in  the  country  where  formerly  the  Abenccragcs  were 
carried  with  the  swiftness  of  the  wind  on  warlike 
coursers;  a  guide  walked  befure,  leading  two  other 
mulps  ornamented  with  Itells  and  parfy  colored  wool- 
len tnflf.  Abcn-Hamet  crossed  the  large  heatlis  and 
woods  of  palm-trees  of  the  kingdom  of  Murcia;  from 
the  great  age  of  these  \rctv,  he  conjectured  that  they 
must  have  been  planted  by  his  ancestors,  and  his  heart 
was  pierced  by  regret.  There  rose  a  tower  in  which 
the  sentinel,  in  former  times,  kept  wutch,  during  the 
wars  of  the  Moors  and  ChriHiians  ;  here  appeared  a 
ruined  building  wh(we  architecture  proved  its  Moorish 
origin — a  fresh  subject  of  grief  to  Abcn-Hamet !  He 
diiimounte<l  from  his  mul«^  niid  on  pretence  of  seeking 
for  plantH,  hid  himself  for  a  few  momcnis,  in  the  ruins, 
io  order  to  give  free  vent  to  his  tears.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded on  his  road,  in  a  state  of  reverie,  which  wa& 
encouraged  by  the  noise  of  the  mule  bells,  and  the 
monotonous  songs  of  his  guide. 

Flocks  of  sheep  directed  by  a  shepherd  like  an 
array,  in  eere  and  barren  plains,  and  occasionally  a 
aolitary  traveller,  far  from  diffusing  an  appearance  of 
life  u[H}n  ihe  road,  only  served,  in  a  manner,  to  make 
it  more  gloomy  and  desert.  Tlicao  travellers  oil  wore 
a  iword  atinched  to  the  wnist;  thoy  were  wrapjH*d  up 
in  a  mantl<>,  onri  a  lnr;:e  riloiichcd  hat  half  covered 
their  furcs.  As  t\icy  passed,  thry  t^aluted  Abcn-IIumet, 
who  could  oTily  make  on!,  in  their  nuble  salutation, 
the  names  God,  orSeiK>r,  and  of  Knight.  At  the  close 
ef  day,  the  Abencerago  took  his  place  in  ihe  midst 
of  strangers  at  the  inn.  wiihout  boirig  troubled  by 
their  indiscreet  curiosity.  No  one  spoke  to  him,  no 
one  questioned  him ;  his  turbnn.  his  robe,  end  his  arms, 
excited  no  surjirise.  As  it  had  been  the  will  of  Allah. 
that  the  Moors  of  Spain  should  lu>e  their  beautiful 
country,  Aben  Hamet  could  not  help  entertaining  a 
feeling  of  esteem  for  its  grave  conquerors. 

Emotions  still  more  vivid  nwaiied  the  Abcncerage 
at  the  end  of  his  journey.  Granada  is  built  al  the 
foot  of  the  Sierra-Nevada,  on  two  high  hills,  separated 
by  a  deep  valley.  The  houses,  built  on  the  declivities 
in  the  hollow  of  the  valley,  give  this  city  the  shape 
and  appearance  of  a  grenade  half  open,  from  which 
resemblance  it  derives  its  name.*  Two  rivers,  the 
Xenil  and  the  Darro,  the  sands  of  the  first  of  whirh 
contain  gold,  and  the  other  silver,  wash  the  feet  of  the 
hills,  form  a  junction,  and  afterwards  a  serpentine 
course  in  the  midst  of  a  charming  valley,  called  la 


*  It  baa  been  asserted  by  some  of  the  Moorish  his- 
toriuH,  that  the  new  city  (formerly  called  Uliberia) 
received  its  name  from  the  houges  lying  together  in 
dusters  like  the  seeds  of  a  pomegianaU.  Others  have 
giren  the  derivation  from  the  name  of  t  damael  of 


Vega.    This  plain,  which  is  overlooked  by  Granada, 
is  covered  with  vines,  with  pomegmnate,  fig,  mulbeny 
and  orange  trees;  it  is  surrounded  by  mountains  of 
singularly  beautiful  form  and  color.     An  enchanting 
sky,  a  pure  and  deliiious  air  afleci  the  aoal  with  a 
secret  langvor,  from  which  even  the  passing  bivellsr 
finds  it  diflicult  to  preserve  himself     Every  one  Mi 
that,  in  this  country,  the  tender  passions  would  havt 
very  soon  stifled  the  heroic  ones,  if  true  love  did  Ml 
always  feel  the  wish  to  have  glory  as  its  companion. 

As  soon  as  Aben-IIamet  discowered  the  tops  of  the 
first  buildings  of  Granada,  his  heart  beat  so  violaillf, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  stop  his  mule.  Crosuiy  hk 
arms  over  his  breast,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  Ihe  holy 
city,  he  remained  speechless  and  immovable.  Tbs 
guide  halted  iu  his  turn;  and,  as  elevated  sentimeDli 
are  easily  unJerst(XKJ  by  a  Spaniard,  he  appetnd 
affected,  and  conjectured  that  the  Mo(»r*s  feeliopwere 
excited  by  the  sight  of  his  former  country.  Ths  Abciw 
ceroge  at  last  bnrfce  silence. 

"Guide!"  said  he, «'  1  o  happy!  hide  not  thetralk 
from  me,  for  the  waves  wore  calm,  and  the  mooD  M* 
tcred  into  her  crescent  on  the  day  of  thy  nalivitf. 
What  are  these  towers  which  shine  like  sun  ofei  % 
green  forest  V 

**  That  is  the  Alhambra,"  answered  the  gnkie. 

"  And  the  other  castle  upon  the  opposite  hill  T  aid 
Aben-IIamet. 

"  It  is  the  GeneralifTe,"  replied  the  Spaniard,  "h 
that  castle  there  is  a  garden  planted  with  myrtkii 
where  it  is  said,  the  Abcncerage  was  surprised  with 
the  sultana  Alfaima ;  farther  off,  you  see  the  Albaicyn, 
and  nearer  to  us  the  Vermilion  Towers.'* 

Every  wo^l,  which  the  guide  uttered,  pierced  tke 
heart  of  A  ben  llfimot.  How  cruel  i  i  is  to  be  obliged 
to  have  rcc-.ourre  to  strangers  for  information  respeciiig 
the  monuments  of  our  ancestor;,  and  to  have  the  ki»> 
lory  of  our  family  and  friends  related  to  us  by  indifle^ 
ent  persons.  The  guide,  putting. an  end  to  the  rcfls^ 
lions  of  A l>en-Hnract,  exclaimed:  "Let  us  proceed, 
sir;  it  is  the  will  of  G(h}!  Do  not  be  downcast  b 
not  Franciit  1 ,  even  now,  a  pris^mer  in  our  Madrid  f 
It  is  the  v^ ill  of  G'xl ! '  Ho  took  ofl*  his  hat.  enmd 
himself  wiih  great  fervor,  and  drove  on  ha  oralsi- 
The  Alicncerage,  spurring  on  his  beast,  excUiBcd  ii 
his  turn:  "  It  is  written." 

•  They  passed  close  to  the  great  ash-tree,  meoMrabfe 
as  the  scene  of  the  battle  between  Mu^-t  an!  the 
grand-ma&tor  of  Calatrava.  in  the  time  of  the  last  king 
of  Granada.*   They  made  the  circuit  of  the  Akneida 


*  Muzi  was  a  natural  brother  to  Boabdil,  fte  IsM 
king  of  Spain,  but  is  not  mentioned  as  suck  \if  Bd- 
wer.  Muza  was  the  son  of  a  Christian  captive,  m1 
ranked  high  among  the  chivalry  of  the  Spanish  Msow 
When  Don  Rodrlgo  Tellez  Giron,  the  master  of  the 
order  of  Calatrava,  a  brotherhood  of  knights  in  Nsir 
Castile,  ravaged  the  Vega  or  valley  of  Grantdi«  bt 
oflTered,  by  letter,  a  challenge  to  any  single  kughl  ef 
the  court  of  Boabdil.  Twelve  of  the  nofaleit 
drew  lots  for  the  chance,  aiul  M'Jia  was  the 
hero.  The  combat  ended  in  the  partial 
of  the  Moor,  bat  the  Christian  master  dodined  pN» 


cilmofdjnary  beauiy,  Qranata,  w\w  wu  diMin«ra9L  m\«m%\)»  vA^vanitace  agaimc  tiie  broUierjBf  Ibt  Uir*^ 
a  etre  HMT  (he  rivMT  Dam.— £4.  G.  M.  \Qii«»Aa^->£A.O«U. 
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walk*  and  entered  the  city  by  ihe  gate  of  Elvira. 
They  reHWcended  the  Ramble,  and  arrived  tbortly 
after  at  a  iquare,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  buildinp 
of  Moorish  architectare.  A  khan  was  opened  in  this 
square  by  the  Moon  of  Africa,  whom  the  (redo  in 
silki  attracted  in  crowds  to  Granada.  Thither  tho 
guide  conducted  Aben-Hamet. 

The  Abencerage  was  too  agitated  to  enjoy  much 
reel  in  his  new  habitation ;  the  idea  of  his  country 
tomeated  hioa.  Unable  any  lunger  to  master  the 
feelings  which  preyed  upon  his  heart,  he  stole  out 
privately,  in  the  middle  of  tho  night,  to  wander  about 
the  alreete.  He  attempted  to  reconnoitre,  with  his 
eyes  or  with  his  hands,  some  or  the  monuments,  which 
the  eldeia  of  hia  tribe  had  so  frequently  described  to 


Perhapa  the  lofty  edifice,  whose  walls  he  could 
only  half  distinguish  through  the  darkness,  was  for- 
marly  the  residence  of  the  Abcncerngcs  ?  Perhaps  it 
was  in  this  solitary  square,  that,  in  other  times,  those 
splendid  carousals  were  given,  which  raised  the  glory 
of  Granada  to  the  skies;  there  it  was  that,  on  such 
oooasione,  troops  of  horsemen  superbly  drc«sed,  march- 
ed in  proeeauon;  there  were  stationed  the  gallics 
loaded  with  anna  and  with  flowers,  and  dragons 
darting  out  fire^  and  carrying  illustrious  warriors  con- 
cealed in  their  sides— ingenious  inventions  of  pleasure 
and  gallantry. 

But  alas!  in  place  of  the  sound  of  ckuaJinM,  of  the 
noise  of  trumpets,  and  of  songs  of  love,  the  deepest 
ailence  reigned  around  Aben-IIamet  This  mute  city 
kad  changed  its  inhabitants,  and  tho  victors  reposed 
on  tho  couches  of  the  vanquished.  "  They  sleep  then, 
thtfiee  proud  Spaniards,"  oiclaimcd  the  young  Muor 
with  indignation,  '*  under  the  ronCi  frum  which  iliey 
have  banished  my  ancestors!  and  f,  nn  Abencerage.  I 
wnke^  unknown,  solitary  and  forsaken,  at  the  gate  of 
my  father's  palace." 

Aben-Hamet  then  reflected  upon  tho  destinies  of 
on  the  vieisutudes  of  fortune,  on  the  fall  of  em- 
>  on  Granada  itself  surprised  at  last  by  it^  eneniies 
in  the  midst  of  pleasures,  and  eichanging  oil  at  once 
ita  garlands  of  flowers  for  chains ;  he  picture  to  bim- 
■ttf  ile  citiBene  fonaking  their  homes  in  gala  dresses, 
liha  fuaats,  whob  in  the  disorder  of  their  attire,  are 
aoddanly  driven  from  the  chambers  of  festivity  by  a 


AU  theea  images,  all  these  ideas,  crowded  on  each 
•dwr  in  the  aonl  of  Aben-Hamet ;  full  <if  grief  and 
iOiuiski,  hia  tbooghta  were  principally  turned  to  the 
anaeoiimi  of  the  pioiect  which  had  brought  him  to 
Gnnada.  Day  lorpriaed  him  in  this  reverie;  the 
Akaooanga  bad  lost  his  way:  he  found  himself  far 
flnn  thn  khan,  in  a  remote  suburb  of  the  city  All 
mm  ft  aalaep:  no  noise  disturbed  the  silence  of  Ihe 
Itnata;  the  dooia  and  windows  of  the  houses  were 
Mill  abut ;  the  clarion  of  Ihe  cock  alone  proclaimed, 
m  ihn  habitalioii  of  the  poor,  the  return  of  labor  and 


Aftw  mndarini  about  for  a  long  time,  without 
being  able  to  find  hia  way,  Abon-Uamac  heard  a  door 
Ha  aaw  a  young  ftanle  eouio  out,  drasMd 
*■  fHUvfoeMf  wUeb  w  9—  eculp- 


tured  on  the  monuments  of  our  ancient  abbeya;  her 
black  corset  triasmed  with  jet  tightened  her  elegant 
waist ;  her  short  petticoat,  narrow  and  without  folds, 
discovering  a  beautiful  leg  and  charming  foot;  a 
black  mantilla  wa^  also  thrown  over  her  head  ;  with 
her  left  hand  she  held  this  mantilla  crossed  and  dmwn 
up  close  like  a  stomacher  under  her  chin,  in  such  a 
manner  that  nothing  was  seen  of  her  face  but  her 
large  eyes  and  tony  mouth ;  a  duenna  walked  by  her 
side;  a  page  preceded  her,  carrying  a  prayer  book  ; 
two  fuuimen  in  livery  followed  at  some  distance  the 
beautiful  unknown;  she  was  repairing  to  rooming 
prayers,  which  were  announced  by  the  ringing  of  a 
bell  in  a  neighboring  monastery. 

Aben-llumet  fancied  he  saw  the  angel  Israfill,  or 
(he  youngest  uf  tho  houris.  The  Spanish  maiden,  ix)t 
less  surprised,  looked  at  the  A  bencer^e,  whoso  turban, 
robe,  and  arms  set  off  to  still  greater  advantage  his 
noble  counicbance.  Recovering  from  her  first  asto- 
nishment, she  beckoned  to  the  stranger  to  approach, 
with  the  grare  and  freedom  peculiar  to  the  women 
uf  that  voliipluous  country.  **  Sonor  Moor,"  said  she 
to  him.  "you  appear  to  have  recently  arrived  at  Gra- 
nada; have  you  lost  your  way?" 

"  Sultana  of  flowers,"  replied  Aben-Hamet,  "  de- 
light of  men's  eyes.  Christian  slave  more  beautiful 
than  the  virgins  of  Georgia,  thou  hast  rightly  guessed! 
I  am  a  stranger  io  this  city :  having  lust  myself  amidst 
its  palaces,  I  was  unable  to  find  my  way  back  to  the 
khan  of  tho  Moors.  May  Mahomet  touch  thy  heart, 
and  reward  thee  for  thy  hospitality!" 

"The  Moors  are  renowned  fur  their  gallantry," 
roplicd  the  lady  with  hqr  sweetest  smile;  "  but  1  am 
neither  sultana  of  flowers,  nor  a  slave,  nor  desirous 
of  being  renommended  to  Mahomet.  Follow  me,  sir 
kntghi,  and  I  will  lead  you  back  to  the  khan  of  the 
Mo*>r8." 

She  walked  lightly  be  f  tre  tho  Abencerage.  led  him 
to  the  duor  of  the  khan,  to  which  she  p^uiited  with 
her  hand,  then  passed  on  to  the  back  of  a  {»nlacc,  and 
disappeared. 

To  what  then  is  the  repose  of  life  attached  1  hia 
country  no  longer  occupies  solely  and  exclusively  the 
mind  of  Aben-Hamet;  Granada  is  no  longer  in  his 
eyes  deserted,  forsaken,  widowed  and  fioliiary;  iibe  is 
dearer  than  ever  to  his  heart,. but  it  is  a  new  illusion 
which  embellishes  her  ruins!  With  the  recollection 
of  his  anrestora  is  now  mingled  another  charm :  he 
has  discovered  the  burial  place  where  the  ashes  of  the 
Abencerages  repose ;  but  while  he  prays,  throws  him- 
self on  the  ground,  and  sheds  a  flood  of  filial  tcara,  he 
fancies  that  tho  young  Spanieh  maiden  has  sometimes 
passed  over  these  tombs,  and  he  no  longer  considen 
his  ancestora  unfortunate. 

in  vain  does  he  wish  to  occupy  himself  with  nothing 
but  his  pilgrimage  to  the  lapd  of  his  Others;  in  vain 
does  he  scour  the  hills  of  the  Darro  and  the  Xenil  to 
gather  plonts  from  them  at  the  morning  dawn ;  the 
young  Chrbtian  lady  is  the  flower  of  which  he  is  now 
in  search.  What  fruitless  eflbrts  has  he  not  already 
made  to  discover  the  palace  of  hu  enchanttesal  H»^ 
onny  limea  Yiia  Via  aUmn'^iUiAL  \o  ^«\T%,t.«  ^^  ^mba 
ground  o\er  ¥i^\c^  ^ua  CLWviua  fjMJi^  t«uA»R^aA.\a»\ 
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Hofv  many  times  hat  he  fancied  that  he  has  rccog- 
niaed  the  same  bell,  and  the  same  cock  crow,  which 
he  had  heard  near  her  residence.  Deceived  by  sirai- 
lar  sounds,  he  runs  immediately  to  the  side  frum 
which  ihey  proceed ;  but  the  magic  palace  no  where 
presents  itself  lo  his  eyes!  Frequently  alro  ihe  uni- 
formity of  the  female  dress  at  Granada  gave  him  a 
ray  of  hope ;  at  a  distance  every  Christian  female  re- 
sembled tho  mistress  uf  his  heart; — when  close  to 
him.  not  one  possessed  her  beauty  or  her  giacefulneiis. 
Finally,  Abenllam^  had  made  the  round  of  the 
churches,  in  order  to  discover  tho  stranger ;  he  had 
even  penetrated  to  the  tomb  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
but  this  was  the  greatest  sacrifice  which  he  had  yet 
made  to  love. 

Goe  day  he  ivas  botanising  in  the  valley  of  the 
Darru,  whoso  waters  rolled  along  in  the  middle  of  the 
vale,  and  presented  on  the  margin  of  its  course  newly 
erected  mills,  noisy  woterfalls,  the  broKen  arches  of  a 
Roman  aqueduct,  and  the  remains  of  a  bridge  of  the 
time  of  the  Mciors.  In  the  course  of  his  random  walk, 
he  struck  into  an  alley  of  trees  which  woiii.d  round 
the  declivity  uf  the  hill  of  the  Albaicyn.  A  coanlry 
house,  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  orange  trees,  pre- 
aentcd  itself  to  his  view;  as  he  approached  tho  grove 
he  heard  the  sounds  of  a  voice  and  a  guitar.  *'  It  is 
my  houri !"  said  Aben-Hamet,  and  he  listened  with  a 
beating  heart ;  at  the  name  of  the  Abcncerages  several 
times  repealed,  his  heart  beat  still  quicker.  The  fair 
unknown  was  singing  a  Spanish  romance  retracing 
the  history  of  the  Abencerages  and  the  Zegris.  Aben- 
Hamet  was  no  longer  able  to  restrain  his  emotions. 
He  darted  through  a  hedge  of  myrtle,  and  found  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  a  party  of  young  ladies,  who  were 
alarmed  at  his  appearance,  and  with  loud  screams, 
fled  in  all  directions.  The  Spanish  lady  who  had 
been  singing,  and  who  still  held  the  guitar,  exclaimed: 
"It  is  the  Moorish  gentleman!"  and  called  back  her 
companions.  **  Favorite  of  the  genii,"  naid  the  Aben- 
cerage, "  I  sought  thee  as  an  Arab  searches  for  a 
spring  at  the  heat  of  noon.  I  heard  the  sound  of  ihy , 
guitar ;  thou  wert  singing  the  heroes  of  my  country 
I  discovered  thee  by  the  beauty  of  thy  occents, 
and  I  come  to  lay  at  thy  feet  the  heart  of  .Aben- 
Hamet." 

"  And  it  was  in  thinking  of  yon,"  replied  donna 
Blanca, "  that  I  sang  the  romance  of  the  Abencerages: 
ever  since  I  saw  you,  I  fancied  that  the  Moorish  knights 
must  have  resembled  you." 

The  color  mounted  slightly  to  Blanca's  forehead  as 
she  pronounced  these  words.  Aben-Hamet  foil  as  if 
he  could  have  thrown  himself  at  the  feet  of  tho 
young  Christian,  and  declared  to  her,  that  he  was 
himself  the  last  Ahencerage ;  but  a  remnant  of  pru- 
dence restrained  him :  he  waa  afraid  lest  his  name, 
from  its  celebrity  at  Granada,  should  give  uneasiness 
to  the  governor.  The  war  with  the  Moriscos  was 
BCtntlf  tenninated ;  and  the  appearance  of  an  Aben- 
cemga  at  that  moment  might  give  the  Spaniarda  just 
ctine  of  apprehension.  It  was  not  that  Aben-Hamet 
waa  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  danger;  but  he  tiem- 
Ued  at  the  idea  of  being.  olAigod  to  TeinoY« 
Ar  ever  from  the  daaghter  of  doik  Rodnv^ 


Donna  Blanca  was  deacended  from  a  family  which 
derived  its  origin  from  the  Cid  de  Bivar,  and  froa 
Ximena.  the  daughter  of  Coont  Gormes  de  GonaaL 
Tho  posterity  of  the  conqueror  of  Valencia,  owipg  to 
the  ingratitude  uf  ihc  court  of  Castile,  waa  reduced  ts 
a  slate  of  extreme  ^ioverty;  it  was  even  believed,  Ar 
several  centuries,  lo  be  extinct,  such  waa  theobm- 
rity  into  whirh  it  had  fallen.     But,  about  the  lias  of 
the  conquest  of  Granada,  a  lastdescendaot  of  thsnut 
nf  the  Bivars  the  grandfather  of  Blanca,  DadeUa- 
Hclf  distinguiflird.  less  by  his  pedigree  than  byhii 
Mig  nal  volor.    A  fir  r  ihe  expulsion  of  the  infideb^  Fs^ 
dinand  rewarded  iliis  descendant  of  the  Cid  with  the 
estates  of  several  Moorish  familiea,  and  creatadhim 
duke  of  Sarita-Fc     The  newly  created  doke  fixtd 
his  residence  at  Granada,  and  died  at  the  prime  of  lifa, 
leaving  an  only  son  already  married,  doo  Rodiigo^ 
father  of  Blanco. 

Donna  Theresa  dc  Xerea,  the  wife  of  doo  Bodiipk 
gave  birth  to  n  iMin,  who  received,  at  hia  birth  ths 
nnmn  of  Rodrigo  like  all  his  ancestors,  but  was  called 
don  Carlos,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  father.    T\e 
grcot  events  uf  which  don  Carlos  was  a  witncMfWai 
his  earliest  years,  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  eip 
posed  while  yot  in  his  nonage,  conf ribnted  to  rendsr 
still  more  grave  and  severe— a  character  natanDf 
disposed  to  austerity.     Don  Carlos  waa  acarcely  fair> 
teen  years  of  age,  when  he  followed  Cortei  to  Mexico: 
he  supported  all  the  dangers,  and  was  a  witness  of  ill 
the  horrors  of  that  astonishing  adventure ;  and  be  mt 
present  at  the  overthrow  of  the  laat  king  of  a  worid 
until  then  unknown.    Three  years  afler  that  trsgie 
catastrophe,  don  Carlos  had  returned  to  Gorope,  aad 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  aa  if  he  had  eoat 
to  witness  kingly  honor  and  valor  ainking  under  tkt 
strokes  of  fortune.    The  aspect  of  a  new  world,  bag 
voyages  on  seas  which  had  never  befi>re  been  aavi* 
gated,  aiid  the  spectacle  of  the  revolutiona  and  vki^ 
siludes  of  fate,  had  made  a  deep  impreaaioo  oo  thi 
religious  and  melancholy  imagination  of  don  Gvloa 
He  entered  into  the  knightly  order  of  Calatrava;  aad 
devoting  himself  to  celibacy,  destined  the  whole  of  kii 
fortune  to  his  sister. 

Blanca  de  Bivar,  the  only  sister  of  don  Carlos,  ad 
much  younger  than  him,  was  the  idol  of  her  hAm- 
She  lost  her  mother  in  her  infancy,  and  had  Jart  ifr 
tcred  into  her  eighteenth  year,  when  Abeu  Ifiiail 
made  his  appearance  at  Granada.  Every  thing  alnat 
this  enchanting  woman  waa  fascinatioD  itasV  kir 
voice  was  ravishing,  and  her  dancing  lighter  than  iha 
zephyr.  Sometimes  she  delighted  in  directing  a  cha- 
riot, like  Armida ;  at  other  times  she  flew  Bpm  dM 
back  of  the  swiflest  barb  of  Andalusia,  like  daat 
charming  fairies  who  appeared  to  Tristan  and  to  Q^ 
laor  in  the  forests.  Athens  would  have  taken  btrliir 
Aspasia,  and  Paris  for  Diana  of  Poitiera.  who 
gracing  the  court  of  Frandb.  But  with  the 
of  a  Frenchwoman,  she  had  all  the  paasiona  of  a  8pfr 
niard ;  and  her  natural  coquetry  in  no  degree  diflit 
nished  the  fixity,  the  constancy,  tha  atrangth  and  a^ 
vatkm  of  the  faelioga  of  her  heart. 

k\  tba  witaa  of  the  aeraama,  whidb  tba  young  laditf 
^BDX%»tfQBi.^i^iaBk  toaaawMiL  i  lAaii  into  tba  aidid 
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of  the  grove,  don  Rodrigo  ctmo  running  up.  **  My 
father,"  said  Elanca,  "  this  is  the  Moorish  gentleman 
of  whom  I  apoke  to  yuu.  lie  heard  mo  singing,  and 
recognised  me ;  he  entered  the  garden  to  thank  me 
for  having  put  him  in  his  right  mad." 

The  duke  of  Santa  Fd  received  the  Ahenccrage 
Tviih  the  grave  and  unaflccted  politeness  of  the  Spa- 
niarda.  This  nation  has  none  of  ihf>se  slavish  airs, 
none  of  those  circumlocutory  phruse?,  which  reveal  ilio 
abjectness  of  ideas,  and  the  degradation  of  tho  suiil. 
The  language  of  tho  first  nobleman  and  uf  the  peasant 
is  the  same,  the  salutation  tbe  same,  the  campliroents, 
habits  and  customs  are  in  all  rr^pccis  the  same.  In 
proportion  as  the  confidence  aiid  genercntity  of  thin 
people  to  strangers  is  unbounded;  iii  the  itamo  pro|Mir- 
lion  is  its  vengeance  terrible  wi.en  lietrayed.  Oliic- 
roic  cooragc,  of  patience  inexhaustible,  incapable  uf 
yielding  to  bad  fortune,  it  mu^it  oiriier  vanquish,  ur  be 
crushed  to  the  earth.  Il  has  linle  ol  what  is  called 
wit,  but  eialled  psnions  are  with  it  u  substitute  fur 
that  light  which  is  derived  from  the  refinement  and 
abuiidaDce  of  ideas*  A  Spaniard,  who  posses  the  day 
without  speaking,  who  has  seen  nothing,  and  cares 
not  for  seeing  any  thing,  who  has  read  nothing, studied 
nothing,  compared  nothing,  will  yet  discover,  in  the 
greatness  of  hii  resolutions,  the  necessary  reeources 
at  the  moment  of  adversity. 

It  was  don  Rodrigo'a  birth*day,  and  Blanca  was 
giving  her  father  a  tertuliOf  or  little  entertaimcnt,  on 
the  occasion,  in  this  delightful  solitude.  The  duke 
invited  Aben-IIamet  to  seat  himself  amidst  the  young 
hdiea,  who  were  amusing  themselves  with  the  turban 
•nd  robe  of  ihe  stranger.  Some  velvet  cushions  were 
brought,  and  Aben-Hamet  reclined  himself  on  these 
euahions  in  the  Moorish  fashion.  Ho  was  questioned 
raepecting  his  country, and  his  adventures;  he  replied 
Id  these  inqniriea  with  grace,  spirit,  and  vivacity. 
Ha  apoke  the  purest  Castilian ;  one  would  have  taken 
him  for  a  Spaniard,  if  he  had  not  ulmost  constantly 
■aid  ikmt  instead  of  you.  This  word  had  something 
■o  aweet  about  it  in  the  sound,  tliat  Blanca  could  not 
help  feeling  a  secret  spite  when  he  addressed  it  to  one 
of  her  young  companions. 

A  Dumeroos  retinue  of  servants  appeared,  and  were 
th«  bearen  of  chocolate,  of  fruit  cakes,  and  little 
■weet  cakaa  from  Malaga,  white  as  snow,  porous  and 
light  m  spooges.  Afler  the  rtfntco,  Blanca  was  en- 
treated lo  execute  one  of  those  characteristic  dances, 
in  which  the  eicelled  the  most  accomplished  Guita- 
um.  She  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  her  friends.  Aben- 
Bamet  wai  silent,  but  hia  supplicating  looka  spoke  as 
doqaently  aa  his  mouth  would  have  done.  Blanca 
choae  a  caai&ra,  an  expressive  dance  which  the  Spa- 
niarda  have  borrowed  from  the  Moors. 

One  of  the  young  ladies  began  to  play  upon  the 
guitar  the  air  of  this  foreign  dance.  The  daughter 
of  don  Rodrigo  took  off  her  veil,  and  fastened  a' pair 
of  ebony  caitaneta  round  her  white  hands.  Iler  black 
hair  bill  in  ringlets  on  her  alabaater  neck ;  her  mouth 
and  her  ayee  amile  in  concert ;  her  color  ia  animated 
by  the  action  of  her  heart.  All  at  once  she  makea 
tba  noisy  ebony  ra-aoho,  beata  lima  three  timea,  com- 
tba  wimg  of  th&  mmka,  aad  niqgHqg  her 


voice  with  tho  sounds  of  the  guitar,  darts  off  like 
lightning. 

What  variety  in  her  steps !  What  elegance  in  her 
attitudes!  Nuw  she  raises  her  arms  with  vivacity, 
then  she  lets  ihem  fall  with  languor.  Suraetimcs  she 
springs  forward  as  if  intoxicated  with  pleasure,  and 
then  retires  as  if  overwhelmed  with  surrow.  She 
turns  her  head,  seems  to  call  to  her  home  invisible 
person,  modestly  holds  out  her  rosy  check  to  receive 
the  kiss  fif  a  newly  married  huMbnnd,  flies  back 
ashamed,  returns  delighted  and  condoled,  mnrches 
with  a  noble  and  almost  warlike  fatep,  and  afterwards 
skims  airiKh  the  verdant  mead.  Tho  harmony  be- 
tween her  il  incing,  her  singing,  and  the  mneic  of  the 
guitar  waM  perfect.  The  voice  of  Blanca  had  that 
»pcricri  uf  accviit  which  Mlirs  up  the  paiiBioiis  from  the 
very  hot  (urn  of  the  soul.  Tho  Spotiiifh  intiKir,  com- 
posed of  flight,  of  lively  movemonlu,  of  melancholy 
repetitions,  of  airs  suddenly  stopped,  prespnts  a  sin- 
gular mixture  of  gaiety  and  melancholy.  This  music 
and  this  dancing  settled  the  de&tiny  of  the  last  Aben- 
cerage. 

In  the  evening,  they  returned  lo  Granada  by  the 
valley  of  the  Darro.  IXm  Rodrigo  was  so  delighted 
with  the  noble  and  poli^hed  inanneni  of  Aben-Hamet, 
that  he  would  not  let  hiiu  de|>ari  without  receiving 
his  promise  to  come  frequently  and  amiiMe  Blanca 
with  the  wonderful  stories  of  the  East.  The  Moor, 
at  tho  heighih  of  his  wishes,  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  duke  of  Piinta-Fc;  and,  after  the  following  day, 
he  was  rcj^ulnr  in  his  visits  to  the  palace  v\hirh  con- 
tained her  wlio:n  he  loved  more  th.iii  the  light  of  day. 

Blanca  found  her  heart  very  soon  engaged  in  a 
deep  p,is»ion,  from  the  very  Impotfsibility  she  had 
fancied  that  ever  she  should  feel  that  passion.  That 
she  should  luvc  an  infidel,  a  Moor,  an  unknown 
stranger,  ap^)cared  to  her  so  extraordinary,  that  6he 
took  no  precaution  against  the  malady  which  began 
to  insinuate  itbelf  into  her  veins.  But  no  pooner  did 
she  become  Kciisible  of  its  inroads,  than  she  accepted 
this  malady  like  a  true  Spaniard.  Tho  dangers  and 
troubles  which  she  foresaw,  neither  mado  her  draw 
back  when  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  nor  delibe- 
rate long  with  her  heart.  She  said  to  herself:  **  Let 
Aben-IIamot  liecome  a  Christian:  let  him  love  me; 
and  I  will  follow  him  to  the  extremity  of  the  earth.'* 

On  his  part,  the  Abcncerage  also  felt  the  full  power 
of  an  irresistible  passion:  he  no  longer  lived  but  for 
Blanca ;  he  no  longer  occupied  himself  with  the  plana 
which  had  brought  him  to  (>ranada.  It  was  easy  for 
him  to  obtain  the  information  of  which  he  came  ex- 
prosbly  in  pursuit:  but  every  other  interest,  except 
that  of  his  love,  had  vanished  from  his  eyes.  He 
even  dreaded  the  knowledge  which  might  produce  a 
change  in  his  mode  of  existence.  He  asked  for  nothing; 
he  wished  not  to  know  any  thing.  He  said  to  himself: 
"Should  Blanca  become  a  Mahometan;  shoold  she 
love  mo,  I  will  serve  her  to  my  last  breath." 

Thus  determinted  in  their  resolutions,  Aben-Hamet 
and  Blanca  only  waited  for  a  favorable  moment  to 
discover  their  mutual  sentiments  to  eafiVv  Q\Vvft.x.   \\ 
I  wti  then  (he  ipuns  ot  xiie  'jcw.    **  '^^>i \^'^«'  wax  i^ 
I  teen  tho  Alhambwi;*  wiA  \^^  ^»»^v«  ^  ^"^  ^^"^^ 
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of  Stiita-F«  to  the  Abencenge.  "  If  I  can  gue»,  by 
■omo  words  , which  havo  dropped  from  yoo,  your 
iainily  is  originally  from  Granada.  Ton  will  pcrhape 
be  pleased  to  visit  the  palace  of  your  ancient  kings  ? 
I  will  myself,  this  evening,  be  your  guide  thither." 

At  the  hoar  appointed  lor  this  pilgrimage  to  the 
Alhambra,  the  daughter  of  don  Rodrigo  was  reedy, 
mounted  on  a  while  mule,  accustomed  to  climb  the 
rocks  like  a  goat.  Aben-IIamel  accompanied  her  on 
an  Andalusian  hor»e,  equipped  in  the  Turkibh  manner. 
In  the  rapid  course  of  the  young  Moor,  his  purple 
robe  was  swelled  by  the  wind,  his  crooked  sabre 
echoed  on  the  elevated  saddle,  and  the  winds  shook 
the  plume  with  which  his  turban  was  surmounted. 
The  common  people,  charmed  by  hisgrac.tful  carriage, 
called  out  on  seeing  him  pass:  **  It  is  an  itifidol  prince 
whom  donna  Blanca  is  going  lo  couveri." 

They  first  went  up  a  long  street  whit  h  klill-  bore 
.the  name  of  an  j^illustrious  Moorirh  family.  This 
atf«et  bordered  on  the  exterior  enclosure  of  the  Alham- 
bra.  They  then  crossed  a  wood  of  young  elm  trees, 
arrived  at  a  fountain,  and  shortly  found  themselves 
in  fiont  of  the  interior  enclosure  of  the  palaceof  Boeb- 
dil.  In  a  wall  flanked  with  towers  and  surmounted 
by  baulemenis,  was  a  gale,  called  the  Gate  of  Judg- 
ment They  passed  through  this  first  gate,  and  pro* 
oeeded  along  a  naitow  path  which  led  them  in  a 
terpentine  course  between  high  walls  and  half-ruined 
iKHises :  this  brought  them  to  the  square  of  the  Algibes, 
elose  10  which  Charles  V.  was  then  erecting  a  pakce. 
From  thence,  turning  [northward,  they  halted  in  a 
desert  court,  at  the  foot  of  an  unornamentcd  wall,  out 
of  repair  from  the  eiiecis  of  time.  Aben*Hamel, 
ipringing  lightly  from  his  horve,  presented  his  hand  to 
Blanca,  and  assisted  her  in  alighting  from  her  mule. 
The  servants  knocked  at  a  deserted  door,  the  threshold 
of  which  was  concealed  by  the  grass ;  the  door  open- 
ad,  and  all  at  once  disclosed  to  view  the  secret  re- 
owsea  of  the  Alhambra. 

AH  the  charms  of,  and  regrets  for  his  country, 
mingled  with  the  illusions  of  love,  seised  the  heart 
of  Aben-Hamet  Silent  and  immovable,  his  wonder* 
ing  looks  dived  into  this  habitation  of  the  genii.  He 
fancied  himself  IroBsporled  lo'the  entrance  of  one  of 
thoae  palaces  which  are  described  in  the  Arabian 
tales.  Light  galleries,  canals  of  white  marble  bur- 
dered  with  lemon  and  orange  trees  in  full  bloom, 
fountains,  and  solitary  courts,  pref>cnied  themselves 
in  all  directions  to  his  eyes ;  and  through  the  length- 
ened vaults  of  the  porticos  he  perceived  other  laby- 
rinths and  fresh  enchanlmenip.  The  axure  blue  of  the 
most  heavenly  i>ky  appeared  between  the  columns 
which  supported  a  chain  of  gothic  arches.  The  walli 
rnne  covered  with  nrabefques,  that  seemed  to  the 
eyo  like  imitations  of 'those  stufG)  of  the  cast,  which, 
in  the  ennui  of  the  harem,  are  embroidered  by  the 
caprice  of  a  female  slave.  A  blending  voluptuousness, 
of  faligion,  and  of  war,  seemed  to  breathe  in  this 
■•fto  odifice ;  it  was  a  species  of  lovers*  cloister,  a 
myatarions  retreat,  where  the  Moorish  sovereigos 
m»t9d  ail  the  pleasures,  and  forgot  all  the  dutiea  of 
Ufe. 
AiUr  aome  niinutci  of  anipriM  «Dd  oC  «2LauM,  iQtua\^mAA  ^  VMwa^w^ 


two  lovers  entered  into  ihia  reaidcBeo  of  Mien  gietf* 
ness  and  past  felicity.    They  firat  aaade  the  romd  af 
the  hall  of  Mesncar,  in  the  midst  of  the  parfaaeaf 
ffowera  and  the  cool  freshnesa  of  watem.    They  fUm 
penetrated  into  the  Court  of  Liooa.    Tfao  agiklkii 
of  A  ben-Hamet  increased  at  every  ste|».    **  DidM  llisa 
not  fill  my  soul  wiih  delight,"  said  bo  to  Bhaca, 
•*  with  what  pain  should  I  find^myself  obUgvd«>ak 
of  thee,  a  Spaniard,  the  historj  of  this  palace.'  Ak! 
these  places  are  made  to  serve  aa  a  tetreat  fin  li^ 
ness,  and  I         " 

A  ben-Hamet  perceived  the  name  of  Boaltdil  «■• 
chased  in  the  mosaics :  **  O  my  king !"  exsluaMd  he, 
"  what  is  become  of  thee  ?  where  shall  I M  thesi 
In  thy  deserted  Alhambra  r  And  tvaia  of  6Mitr, 
of  loyalty,  and  of  honor  suffiised  tbo  eyaa  of  the  jm^ 
Moor. 

Aa  he  pronounced  these  words,  Blanca  eondadii 
him  into  an  apartment  which  seemad  to  be  tka  vaqr 
sanctuary  of  the  temple  of  love.  The  olaganeaef  iMi 
asylum  eould  not  be  surpasaed ;  the  oDiira  cailii^ 
painted  bine  and  gold,  and  compoaed  of  aiahiiqaa 
of  filagree  work,  allowed  the  light  to  aypear  « if 
throogh  a  tissue  of  flowerv.  A  IbuMain  ^MMd  li 
the  midst  of  the  baildiog,  the  watera  of  wUah,  fiDh| 
again  in  a  shower  of  dew,  were  received  in  avd^ 
baster  shell.  "  Aben-Hamet,**  aaid  Blance, « leok  ml 
at  this  foontain;  it  received  the  diafigwed  btaAd 
the  Abenceragea.  You  can  atiU  aee^  ea  the  mnH^ 
the  stain  of  the  blood  of  the  nnhepiiy  men  nkii  «•• 
sacrificed  to  Boabdira  auspicioDa.  It  aa  ihasAalih 
your  country,  men  who  aedoee  cteduhMM  HemM  Mt 
treated." 

Aben-IIamet  had  ceaaed  to  liafen  to  Bleaea ;  ha  W 
prostrated  himself,  and  kiased  rBapectfally  the  mA 
of  the  blood  of  his  ancestors.  Then  linage  ha  c» 
claimed :  ••  O  Blanca !  I  awear  by  the  blood  of  Iktfi 
knights,  to  love  thee  with  the  cooMancj,  the  fiddly 
and  the  ardor  of  an  Abencetage!" 

**  You  love  me  then !"  returned  Blence,  dmfmi 
her  beautiful  hands,  and  raising  her  eyaa  to 
**  but  do  you  forget  that  you  are  an  infidel,  a 
enemy,  and  that  I  am  a  Christian  and  e  Spaniudr 

'•O  holy  prophet!"  aaid  Abeo-Hamct,  ••  ha  Aoa 
witness  of  my  oaths!"  Blanca  interrupted  him.  *M 
what  reliance  think  you  can  I  place  on  the  eaihsafa 
persecutor  of  my  God  I  Do  you  know  whether  I  km 
you  7  Who  had  given  you  the  aasurance  lo  kali  sarii 
language  to  me  V* 

Abcn-Uamet  in  consternation  replied :  **  Tna.  laifr 
I  am  only  thy  vlavo ;  thou  hast  not  choean  me  lo  he 
thy  knighU" 

"  Moor,"  said  Blanca,  "  lay  artifice  aalde.  Than  ha« 
seen,  by  my  locks,  tiiat  I  lovo  thee ;  my  pawinn  At 
thee  exceeds  all  bounds :  be  a  Chrtatian,  and  natkisc 
shall  prevent  mo  from  being  thine.  But«  if  the  daagh* 
ter  of  the  duke  of  Santa  Fe  venture  to  apeak  to  this 
thos  frankly,  thou  maycst  judge,  from  that  very  cih 
cumstance,  that  she  will  know  how  to  eooqeer 
and  that  no  enemy  of  the  ChriatienaaheUeTar 
any  claim  to  her.*' 

KhwMfaimf>in  a  VuMportof  p—jgn,  eaind  it 
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and  then  on  hii  heart :  **  Allth  w  powerful,  ond  Aben- 
Hamet  U  happy!  O  Mahomet,  let  thin  Chriitian  ac- 
knowledge thy  law,  and  nothing  can—"  "  You 
Uaapheme/'  raid  Blanca,  •*  let  ns  depart*  hence." 

Leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  Moor,  f>he  proceeded  to 
the  fountain  of  the  Twelve  Lions,  which  gives  its 
name  to  one  of  the  courts  of  the  Alhambra.  **  Stranger,*' 
aatd  the  arllees  Spanish  maiden,  **  when  T  look  at  ihy 
robe,  thy  turban,  and  ihy  arms,  and  think  of  our  loves, 
I  iancy  I  see  tlie  shade  of  the  handsome  Abencerage 
walking  in  this  fonakan  retreat  with  the  unfortunate 
Alikinia.  Explain  to  me  the  Arabic  inscription  which 
ia  engraved  on  the  marble  of  this  fountain." 

Aben-Haraet  read  these  words : 

H^  heauiiful  princeu  toAo  vaUut,  cwoered  with  pearls 
m  her  garden,  adds  to  the  beauty  of  it  so  prodigious- 
Iff        ***    The  rest  of  tho  inscription  was  effaced. 


'*  It  is  for  thee  that  this  inscription  wss  made,"  said 
Aben-Hamet  **  Beloved,  snltana,  theee  palaces  have 
never  been  to  beautiful  in  their  jrouth,  as  they  now 
ue  in  their  niina.  Listen  to  the  murmur  of  the  foun- 
tnina,  the  weten  of  which  have  been  turned  from 
their  oomae  by  the  mois :  look  at  the  gardens,  which 
weeee  thioegh  these  balFmined  arcades ;  contemplate 
tfio  atar  of  day,  which  ia  setting  beyond  all  these  por- 
ticos ;  how  sweet  it  fai  to  wander  with  thee  in  these 
abodes !  Thy  words  embalm  these  retreats  like  the 
VOMa  of  Yemen.  With  what  delight  do  I  diioover  in 
thy  apeech,  wjmt  of  the  accents  of  the  language  of  my 
Imthera !  The  mere  nulling  of  thy  dress  on  these 
narblea  makea  my  heart  leap.  The  air  is  only  per- 
fined  because  it  baa  touched  thy  tresses.  Beautiful 
vt  thaa,  as  the  geniua  of  my  country  in  the  midst  of 
mine !  Bnt,  can  Aben-Hamet  hope  to  fix  thy 
.  V  What  ia  he,  when  compared  to  thee !  Me  has 
over  the  moantaina  with  his  father ;  he  knows 
the  planlsof  the  desert.  Alas!  there  is  not  one  of 
then. that  can  heal  the  Ironnd  which  thou  hast  given 
hhn  i  He  carries  arms,  but  he  is  not  a  knight  I 
mhi  to  myself  formerly:  *The  water  of  the  sea  which 
■leepa  under  the  shelter  in  the  hollow  of  the  rock,  is 
tnuviail  and  silent,  while  alt  that  is  in  the  open  sea  is 
noiay  and  agitated :  Aben-Hamet !  such  will  be  thy 
Ufr,  ailent,  peaceful  and  unknown,  in  some  remote 
Qorner  of  the  earth,whi1e  the  court  of  tho  sultan  is 
overturned  by  storms!'  I  said  ao  to  myself,  yoong 
CkriMian;  but  thou  hast  proved  to  me  that  the  tempest 
nay  alao  disturb  the  drop.of  water  in  the  hollow  of 
the  rock." 

Wanca  listened  with  delight  to  a  language  which 
waa  ao  new  to  her,  and  the  oriental  turn  of  which 
^  iMiMd  BO  much  in  harmony  with  this  fairy  abode, 
which  she  rambled  over  with  her  lover.  Love  pene* 
trated  her  too  sensitive  heart :  she  felt  her  knees 
thifc  under  her,  and  was  obliged  to  lean  more  heavily 
on  the  arm  of  her  companion.  Aben-Hamet  aopported 
the  oweot  boiden,  and  repeated  to  himself  as  he 


inacriptkm,  ai  well  aa  aeveral  otheia,  is  ttill 
OKlMfaig.    It  ii  noodloH  to  uj  that  Chaloaabriand 
I  iho  temtpiha  9f  ibe  AUmnhm  on  iho  ipor. 


walked  along :  **  Ah !  why  am  I  not  an  illustrious 
Abencerage !" 

"  Tliou  wouldst  please  roe  less,"  said  Blanca,  '*  for 
I  should  be  more  unhappy ;  remain  in  obscurity  and 
live  for  me.  A  brave  kuighi  uf\on  forgets  his  love 
for  glory." 

**  Thou  canst  not  have  this  danger  to  apprehend," 
replied  Aben-llamot  with  quickness. 

"  And  how  wouldst  thou  love  me  then,  if  Ihou  wert 
an  Abencerage?"  drmandcd  the  descendant  of  Xi- 
mena. 

*<  I  would  love  theo  more  than  glory,  and  Ices  than 
honor!"  was  the  onswer  of  the  noble  Moor. 

Tho  sun  had  sunk  beneath  the  horizon  during  the 
promenade  of  the  two  lovers;  they  had  traversed  the 
whole  of  the  Alhambra.  Whut  recollections  were 
presented  by  it  to  the  mind  of  Aben-Hamet !  llere 
the  sultana  received  by  means  uf  air-hulcs,  the  smoke 
of  the  perfumes  which  were  burnt  in  the  apartment 
beneath  ;  there,  in  that  secluded  retreat,  she  adorned 
herself  with  the  glorious  attire  of  the  east  And  it 
was  Blanca,  it  was  his  beloved,  who  related  all  these 
details  to  the  handsome  youth  whom  she  idolized. 
The  rising  moon  difiuaed  her  doubtful  light  in  the 
forsaken  sanctuaries  and  in  the  deserted  courts  of  the 
Alhambra ;  her  silver  rays  reflected  upon  the  green 
turf  of  the  gardens,  and  upon  the  walls  of  the  apart- 
ments, the  lace-work  of  an  aerial  architecture,  the 
arches  of  the  cloisters,  tho  flitting  shadows  of  the 
spouting  waters,  and  those  of  the  trees  agitated  by  the 
zephyr.  The  nightingale  sang  in  a  cypress  which 
pierced  the  dome  of  a  ruined  mosque,  and  the  echoea 
repeated  her  plaintive  strain?.  By  the  light  of  the 
moon,  Aben-Hamet  wrote  the  name  of  Blanca  on  the 
marble  of  tho  Hall  of  the  Two  Sisters ;  he  traced  it 
in  Arabic  characters,  in  order  ihnt  the  traveller  might 
find  an  additional  mystery  for  the  exercise  of  his  con- 
jectures in  this  palace  of  myfitcrics. 

"  Moor,"  said  Blanca,  *'  let  ujtjnit  this  spot.  The 
destiny  of  my  life  is  fixed  for  ever.  Bear  well  in 
mind  theeo  words,  *  Moslem,  1  am  thy  lover,  but  with- 
out hope;  Christian,  I  am  thy  devoted  wife.'" 

Aben-Hamet  answered  :  "  Christian,  I  am  thy  de- 
spairing slave ;  Moslem,  I  am  thy  proud  husband." 

The  passion  of  Blanca  increased  every  day,  and 
fhat  of  Aben  Hamet  became  equally  violent.  lie  was 
so  transported  at  the  idea  of  being  loved  for  his  own 
sake,  and  uf  owing  the  sentiments  which  lie  had  in- 
spired to  no  foreign  cause,  that  he  did  not  disclose  the 
secret  of  his  birih  to  the  daughter  of  tho  duke  of 
Santa-F^:  he  felt  a  secret  and  delicate  pleasure  in 
reserving  the  infommtion  that  he  was  of  an  illustrious 
name  and  race,  until  the  xfity  day  when  she  would 
consent  to  give  him  her  haikd.  But  he  was  Kuddeolf 
recalled  to  Tunis.  His  mother  had  been  attacked  by 
an  incurable  disease,  and  wished  to  embrace  and  bless 
her  son  before  her  death.  Aben-Hamet  'presented 
himself  at  the  palace  of  Blanca.  "  Sultana,"  itid  he 
to  her,  "  my  mother  is  at  the  point  of  death.  Ski  haa 
sent  for  me  to  cloae  her  ey^.  Wilt  thou  continue  to 
love  me?" 

•*Thou  Aeaircal  toe  ^DtiftTi,"  T«\^\eA.  ^aawa.  v««\ti% 
I  pole;  **  aVnSV  I  m^ei  «en  t:ti««  mm^T' 
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**  Come  with  me ;  I  wish  to  exact  an  oath  of  thee, 
and  to  give  thee  one  in  return,  which  death  alone  can 
break.    Follow  me." 

They  proceeded  together  to  a  cemetery  which  was 
formerly  that  of  the  Moors.  Here  and  there  were 
■till  to  be  seen  little  funeral  columns  round  which 
the  sculptor  had  formerly  figured  a  turban ;  but  which 
the  Christians  had  subsequently  replaced  by  a  cross. 
Aben-Hamet  led  Blauca  to  the  foot  of  these  co- 
lumns. 

**  Blanca,  this  is  the  place  where  my  ancestors  re- 
pose ;  I  swear  by  their  ashes  to  love  thee  until  the 
day  when  the  angel  of  judgment  shall  summon  me  to 
the  tribunal  of  Allah.  1  promise  thee  never  to  en- 
gage my  heart  to  another  woman,  and  to  take  thee  for 
my  wife,  as  soon  as  thou  shalt  know  the  divine  light 
of  the  prophet.  Every  year,  at  this  period,  I  will 
return  to  Granada,  to  see  if  thou  hast  kept  thy  faith 
lo  me,  and  if  thou  wilt  renounce  thy  errors." 

**  And  I,"  said  Blanca,  in  tears, "  will  expect  thee 
«very  year ;  I  will  preserve,  until  my  latest  breath, 
the  faith  which  I  have  sworn  to  thee ;  and  I  will  re- 
ceive thee  for  my  husband,  when  the  God  of  the 
Christians,  more  powerful  than  thy  mistress,  shall  have 
melted  thy  infidel  heart." 

Aben-llamet  departs ;  the  winds  carry  him  to  the 
African  shores.  His  mother  had  just  expired.  He 
bestows  upon  her  a  tribute  of  tears ;  he  embraces  her 
cofRa-  Swifk  roll  the  months ;  sometimes  wandering 
amid  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  sometimes  sealed  on  the 
tombof  Saint  Louis,  the  banished  Abencerage  longs 
ibr  the  day  which  is  to  carry  him  back  to  Granada. 
That  day  at  last  arrives:  Aben-Uamot  embarks,  and 
the  vessel  directs  her  course  to  Malaga.  With  what 
transport,  with  what  joy,  but  joy  mixed  with  appre- 
hension, did  he  descry  the  first  promontories  of  Spain! 
Is  Blanca  expecting  him  on  these  shores  7  Does  she 
still  remember  the  poor  Arab,  who  has  never  ceased 
to  adore  her  under  the  palm  tree  of  the  desert  ? 

The  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Santa-Fd  was  not  un- 
ftithful  to  her  vows.  She  had  requested  her  father 
to  convey  her  to  Malaga.  From  the  mountain  top*- 
which  bordered  the  uninhabited  coast,  she  followed 
with  her  eyes  the  distant  vessels  and  the  flying  sails. 
During  the  tempest,  she  contemplated  with  alarm,  the 
sea,  as  it  was  raised  into  fury  by  the  winds.  Then 
it  was  that  she  loved  to  lose  herself  in  the  clouds,  to 
expose  herself  in  dangerous  passages,  to  feel  herself 
washed  by  the  same  waves,  or  carried  along  by  the 
nme  hurricane  which  threatened  the  life  of  Aben- 
Hamet  As  she  saw  the  plaintive  sea-mew  skim  the 
waves  with  her  large  crooked  wings,  and  fly  towards 
the  shores  of  Africa,  she  charged  her  with  all  the  love 
■lenages  and  extravagant  wishes  which  proceed  from 
■  heart  devoured  by  passion. 

One  day,  while  wandering  on  the  beach,  she  dis* 
covered  a  long  vessel,  whose  elevated  prow,  bent  mast, 
and  triangular  sail  denoted  the  latteen  craft  of  the 
Afoon.  Blanea  ran  to  the  port,  into  which  she  soon 
WW  the  Biffbtij  vessel  enter,  making  the  sea  foam 
Doder  her  rapid  course.  A  Moor,  most  aoperbly 
dnmed,  wu  standing  on  the  prevt.  Be\nfiAYum»\^«>* 
bkck  «/Avei^  held  by  the  bridle,  •&  Anftnui  \Mnia,\CkiaMJ^]i.  *tWb\]tiii«& 


whose  smoking  nostrils  and  scattered  mane  indicated 
both  his  natural  ardor,  and  the  tenor  with  which  iht 
noise  of  the  waves  aflected  him.    The  bark  arrival 
lowers  her  sails,  touches  the  pier,  end  lays  lo  her  side,* 
the  Moor  springs  upon  the  shore,  which  re-edioes  wiA 
thesonndofhisarms.  Theslavesdisemberktheleopsirf- 
spotted  courser,  which  neighs  and  leaps  with  jsy  st 
onco  more  finding  himself  on  land.  Other  slaves  lomr 
with  great  care,  a  basket  ia  which  lay  an  ssfslops 
amid  palm  tree  leaves ;  her  delicate  limbs  weia  fai- 
tened  and  doubled  under  her,  for  fear  of  dietr  beiiif 
broken  by  the  movement  of  the  vessel ;  she  irare  a 
collar  of  aloe  beads,  and  upon  the  gold  plats,  which 
served  as  a  fastening  to  both  ends  of  the  collar,  wets 
engraved  in  Arabic,  a  name  and  a  talisman. 

Blanca  recogoised  Aben-Hamet;  fearfol  of  betnq^ 
ing  herself  in  the  presence  of  the  crowd,  she  retired 
and  sent  Dorothea,  one  of  her  attendants,  to  i&fima  lbs 
Abencerage,  that  she  was  waiting  for  bin  at  lbs 
palace  of  the  Moors.  Aben-Hamet  was  at  that  a^ 
ment  presenting  to  the  governor  his  firman,  writtm 
in  blue  characters  on  beautiful  vellum,  and  nlled  ap 
in  a  silk  case.  Dorothea  approached,  and  condaelid 
the  happy  Aben-Hamet  to  the  feet  of  Blancm.  Hmt 
great  were  the  transports  of  the  lovers  in  again  mM- 
ing,  satisfied  of  each  other's  fidelity!  What  happiMi 
in  seeing  each  other  after  so  long  a  sepaimtioni  Hnt 
many  fresh  vows  of  eternal  afllection ! 

The  two  black  slaves  bring  the  Namidian  ooenci; 
which,  in  plape  of  a  saddle,  had  only  a  lionli  stia 
thrown  over  his  back  and  fastened  by  e  purple  hA 
Afterwards  the  antelope  was  introduced. .  **  Sultam," 
said  Aben-Hamet, "  this  is  a  roebuck  of  my  ooaflUy, 
almost  as  light  as  thyself."  Blanca,  with  her  onB 
hands,  untied  the  beautiful  animal,  which  aoawod  10 
thank  her,  by  looks  of  the  sweetest  expreasioB.  Doriag 
the  absence  of  the  Abencerage,  the  daoghier  of  lis 
duke  of  Santa-Fe  had  been  studying  Arabic ;  she  tmi 
with  tearful  eyes,  her  own  name  engraved  on  Ai 
antelope's  collar.  The  animal,  oo  being  rcatmwf  M 
her  liberty,  laid  herself  down  upon  the  gromid,  aai 
leaned  her  head  against  the  knees  of  her  miiliap 
Blsnra  gave  her  some  fresh  datea,  and  carBsaed  lUi 
native  of  the  desert,  whose  fine  coat  retained  the  fth 
fume  of  the  aloe  wood  and  of  the  rose  of  Tania 

The  Abencerage,  the  duke  of  8anta-Fi,  tad  Ui 
daughter  departed  together  for  Granada.  Ths  d^a 
of  the  happy  lovers  passed  nearly  as  tboae  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  same  Walks,  the  aame  ngiei 
at  the  sight  of  his  country,  the  same  love,  er  nlhv 
love  always  increasing,  and  always  mutual;  baf  aha 
the  aame  attachment  in  the  two  lovers  to  the  faUgkm 
of  their  fathers.  "  Become  a  Christian,"  said  PlMoa 
*'  become  a  Moslemin,"  said  Aben-Hamet.  And  fhiy 
separated  once  more,  without  giving  way  to  the  piaiA 
which  attracted  them  to  each  ether. 

Aben-Hamet  re-appeared  the  third  year,  like  Ifaon 
birds  of  passage,  which  love  bringa  back  lo  oar  dh 
mate  in  the  apring.  This  time  he  Ibimd  not  BbMi 
on  the  shore ;  but  a  letter  from  the  ot^eet  of  Ui  ad^ 
ration  informed  the  faithful  Arab  of  the  departne  cf 
lOoa  ^\^A  ^t  Madrid,  and  the  arrival  of  don  GuIm  il 
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now  bis  friend.  The  Moor's  heart  sunk 
n  at  the  perasal  of  this  letter.  He  set  out 
figa  for  Granada  with  the  most  melancholy 
^ ;  the  mountains  appeared  to  him  frightfully 
nd  he  several  times  turned  round  to  look  at 
hich  he  had  just  crossed. 

during  her  father's  absence,  had  been  un^ 
it  a  brother  whom  she  loved,  a  brother  who 
lo  divest  himself  of  all  his  property  in  her 

whom  she  had  not  seen  for  seven  years, 
s  possessed  all  the  courage  and  all  the  pride 
untry.  Terrible  as  the  conquerors  of  the 
Id,  in  WAOSc  ranks  he  had  fin>t  carried  arms; 
ike  the  Spanish  knights  who  conquered  the 

cherished  in  his  heart  that  hatred  of  the 
hich  he  inherited  with  the  blood  of  the 

3de  Lautrec,  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Foix, 
beauty  in  the  females  and  bravery  in  the 
re  regarded  as  hereditary  qualities,  was  the 
)rother  of  the  countess  de  Foix,  and  of  the 
I  unfortunate  Odel  de  Foiz,  lord  of  Lautrec. 
ge  of  eighteen,  Thomas  was  knighted  by 
I  that  retreat  which  cost  the  life  of  the  knight 
et  sans  reproche.  Some  time  after,  Thomas 
ed  with  wounds  and  made  prisoner  at  Pavia, 
fending  the  chivalrous  monarch,  who  then 
xcept  his  honor. 

arlos  do  Bivar,  who  was  a  witness  of  the 
of  Lautrec,  had  caused  the  greatest  care  to 
of  the  wounds  of  iho  young  Frenchman,  and 
»  speedily  formed  bclvsccn  ihcm  one  of  those 
cndfehipe,of  which  esteem  and  virtue  are  the 
ns.  Francis  I.  had  returned  to  France,  but 
/.  detained  the  other  prisoners.  Lautrec  had 
lonor  to  share  his  sovereign's  captivity,  and 
his  feet  in  prison.  Having  remained  in 
:er  the  departure  of  his  king,  he  had  been 
»  on  his  parole,  to  don  Carlos,  who  had  just 
lim  to  Granada. 

Aben-Hamet  presented  himself  at  the  palace 

lodrigo,  and   the  door  of  the  apartment  in 

'BB    the  duke  of  Santa-F^'s   daughter  was 

le  Aboncerage  experienced  torments  hitherto 

to  him.     At  the  feet  of  donna  Blanca  was 

young  roan,  who  was  looking  at  her  with  a 

f  transport.    This  young  man  wore  breeches 

bbflhlo's  skin,  and  a  doublet  of  the  same 

lened  by  a  belt,  from  which  was  suspended 

ornamented  with  fleursde  lys.  A  silk  mantle 

nrn  over  his  shoulders,  and  he  wore  a  narrow 

hat,  shaded  with  plumes  of  feathers.  A  lace 

Qg  back  on  his  bosom,  allowed  part  of  his 

be  seen.    A  pair  of  roustachoes,  black  as 

[ave  a   masculine   and    warlike    air    to  a 

nee   naturally  mild.     To  his  large  boota* 

til  down  and  doubled  over  his  feet,  were 

golden  spun— the  marks  of  the  owner's 

quality. 

oe  distance,  another  knight  was  standing, 
•n  the  inm  crosa  of  his  long  sword  \  he  was 
ike  hif  coapanioD,  but  seemed  rather  older. 
110  look*  thoivAi  ol  cbe  muD0  tj'ine  ardent  and 


passionate,  inspired  respect  and  awe :  the  red  cross  o 
Calairava  was  embroidered  on  his  doublet  with  this 
device : /or  this  and  for  my  king. 

When  Blanca  first  saw  Aben-Hamet,  she  uttered 
an  involuntary  scream :  "  Knight,"  said  she  immedi- 
diately,  "  this  is  the  Moor  of  whom  I  said  so  much  to 
you ;  take  care  he  does  not  beor  away  the  victory. 
The  Abencerages  were  just  like  him,  and  they  were 
surpassed  by  none  in  loyalty,  courage  and  gallantry." 

Don  Carlos  advanced  to  meet  Aben-Hamet.  "Senor 
Moor,"  said  he,  "  my  father  and  sister  have  informed 
roe  of  your  name.  .They  believe  you  are  of  a  noble 
and  brave  race :  you  are  yourself  distinguished  for 
your  courtesy.  My  master,  Charles  V.  roust  soon 
commence  war  against  Tunis,  and  we  shall  shortly,  I 
hope,  meet  each  other  in  the  field  of  honor." 

Aben-Hamet  placed  his  hand  upon  his  bosom,  seat- 
ed himself  upon  the  ground  without  answering,  and 
remained  wiih  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Blanca  and  Lautrec 
The  latter  was  admiring,  with  the  curiosity  peculiar 
to  his  countrymen,  the  handsome  countenance  of  the 
MoOr,  his  noble  dress  and  his  brilliant  armor. 
Blanca  displayed  not  the  slightest  embarrassroent : 
her  soul  was  completely  exhibited  in  *her  eyes ;  the 
ingenuous  Spaniard  mado  no  attempt  to  conceal  tlie 
secret  of  her  heart.  After  a  silence  of  a  few  momenta, 
Aben-Hamet  rose,  made  hi?  bow  to  the  daughter  of 
don  Rodrigo,  and  retired.  Astonished  at  the  behavior 
of  the  Moor,  and  at  the  looks  of  Blanca,  Lautrec  left 
the  apartment,  with  a  suspicion  which  was  speedily 
changed  into  certainty. 

Don  Carlos  remained  alone  with  his  sister.  "  Blan- 
ca," said  he, "  explain  yourself  Whence  this  trouble 
which  the  sight  of  this  stranger  has  occasioned  you !" 

**  Brother,"  answered  Blanca,  "  I  love  Aben-Hamet, 
and  if  he  will  becone  a  Christian,  my  hand  is  his." 

"What!"  exclaimed  don  Carlos,  *'you  love  Aben- 
Hamet!  the  daughter  of  the  Bivare  love  a  Moor,  an 
infidel,  an  enemy,  whom  we  have  driven  from  these 
palaces !"  ' 

"  Don  Carlos,"  replied  Blanca,  "  for  three  yeanr 
Aben-Hamet  has  renounced  me,  sooner  than  renounce 

t 

the  religion  of  his  forefathers.  He  possesses  nobility* 
honor,  and  knighthood :  to  my  last  breath  I  will  adore 
him." 

Don  Carlos  vras  capable  of  estimating  the  generoua 
resolution  of  the  infidel.  "  Unfortunate  Blanca,"  said 
he,  "  whither  will  this  passion  lead  thee  !  I  had  hoped 
that  my  friend  Lautrec  would  become  my  brother." 

"  I  cannot  love  that  man."  said  Blanca ;  "  but  be 
assured  of  this,  that  Blanca  will  never  become  the 
wife  of  an  infidel." 

Don  Carlos  flew  to  the  Abencerage.  '*  Moor,  re- 
nounce my  sister,  or  meet  me  in  single  combat." 

"  Art  thou  entrusted  by  thy  sister,"  said  Ab«^ 
Hamei,  "  to  reclaim  the  vows  which  she  haa  made  to 
mer 

"  No,"  replied  don  Carloa, "  she  loves  thee  more 
than  ever.  But  Lautrec  is  my  fritaif  bat  for  thee* 
he  would  be  roy  brother.  Tou  tmi^^f/iifp  ma  ntis- 
faction  for  the  tears  which  you  make  ny  imily  shed." 

"  I  am  contenled  to  do  «(^r  «»v«9ci«\  liX)«cw\!kMQR\\ 
**  but  ailhimg^k  1  am  w^rao^itmii.  «Dk  «as»«ixSus£^i% 
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'which  hai  probably  combated  thine,  I  am  not  a  knight. 
I  tee  no  one  here  to  confer  hpon  me  that  order,  which 
ivill  allow  thee  lo  measure  ihy  atrenglh  with  mine, 
without  degrading  ihy  rank." 

Struck  with  admiration  by  the  Moor's  remark,  don 
Carlos  exclaimed,  "I  myself  will  dub  thee  knight! 
thou  art  worthy  of  it" 

Aben-Hamet  bent  his  knee  to  don  Carlos.  The 
latter  gave  him  the  accoMde,  by  striking  him  three 
times  on  the  shoulder  with  the  flat  side  of  his  sword  ; 
afterwards,  he  girded  on  him  tho  same  sword  which 
the  Abencerage,  perhaps,  was  about  to  plunge  into 
his  bosom.     Such  was  ancient  honor. 

Both  of  them  immediately  sprung  upon  their 
coursers,  got  beyond  the  walls  of  Granada,  and  flew 
to  the  fountain  of  the  Pine.  The  duels  between  the 
Moors  and  Christians  had,  for  a  long  time,  given  cele- 
brity to  this  spring.  It  was  there  that  Maiek  Alabes 
had  fought  with  Ponce  de  Leon,  and  ihe  grand  master 
of  Calairava  had  killed  the  brave  Abayados.  Tlic 
fragments  of  the  armor  of  this  Moorish  knight  were 
■till  seen  suspended  from  the  branches  of  the  Pino, 
and  on  the  bark  of  the  tree  some  letters  of  a  funeral 
inscription  were  still  legible.  Don  Carlos  pointed  out 
with  his  hand,  to  the  Abencerage,  the  tomb  of  A  bay- 
ados.  -  Imitate,"  said  ho  lo  him,  **  that  brave  Moor, 
and  receive  baptism  and  death  from  my  hand." 

*'  Death  perhaps,"  answered  Abon-IIamet,  "  but 
Allah  and  the  Prophet  for  ever !" 

They  immediately  proceeded  to  take  their  ground, 
and  commenced  the  deadly  flght  They  were  only 
provided  with  swords:  Aben-IIamet  was  much  less 
skilful  than  dou  Carlos  in  combat,  but  the  excellence 
of  his  sword,  which  had  been  tempered  at  Damascus, 
and  the  flcetness  of  his  Arabian  steed,  gave  him  an 
advantage  over  his  enemy,  lie  glivo  tho  reins  to  his 
courser  in  the  Moorish  manner,  and  with  his  largo 
flharp  stirrup,  cut  the  right  leg  of  don  Carlou^s  horse 
under  the  koeo.  The  wounded  animal  fell  to  tho 
ground,  and  dun  Carlos,  dismounted  by  this  fortunate 
blow,  marched  against  Abcn-IIumet,  bearing  his  sword 
alofl.  Aben-IIamet  sprung  to  the  ground,  ond  mot 
don  Carlos  with  intrepidity,*  ho  warded  ofi*  the  first 
blows  of  tho  Spaniard,  who  broke  his  sword  against 
the  Damascus  blade;  twice  disappointed  by  fortune, 
don  Carlos,  fired  with  rage,  called  out  to  his  enemy : 
**  Strike,  Moor,  strike;  don  Carlos,  although  disarmed, 
defies  thee  and  all  thy  infidel  race." 

**  Thou  mightest  have  slain  me,"  replied  the  Aben- 
cerage, "  but  I  never  thought  of  giving  thee  the 
slightest  wound.  I  only  wished  to  prove  to  thee  tliar 
I  was  worthy  of  being  thy  brother,  and  to  prevent 
thee  from  despising  me." 

At  that  instant,  they  perceived  a  cloud  of  dust :  it 
was  Lautrec  and  Blanca,  who  were  spurring  on  two 
mares  of  Fez,  fleeter  than  tho  wind.  On  arriving  at 
the  fountain  of  the  Pine,  they  saw  the  combat  sus- 
pended. 

"  I  am  vanqaiihed,"  said  don  Carlos,  **  this  knight 
.hai  given  ma  my  Ufe.    Lautrec,  you  will  perhaps  be 
more  fbrtaruLle  than  me  r* 
*'My  woaoda/'  replied  Lautrec,  m  a  i»\Ae  «»AW%^«^i^V^V«>«l«- 
digaiSed  lone  of  voice,  "  allow  me  to  ^«<Auie  ti»\   '^'^  %ia«6^^«wa  \a  \i* 


combat  with  this  courteous  knight  I  have  no  wtk,'* 
added  he,  with  a  bluth,  "  to  learn  the  subject  aiymu 
quarrel,  or  to  penetrate  a  secret  which  would  probilil|f 
be  a  death  blow  to  myself;  my  abeenoe  will  speedily 
cause  peace  to  be  restored  between  yoa,at  least  oniai 
it  be  Blanca's  orders  that  I  shoold  remain  it  inr 
feet." 

"Sir  knight,"  said  Blanca, "  you  must  reniiaiiiib 
my  brother:  you  must  look  upon  me  asyooriiilR'. 
The  hearts  of  all  present  are  suflfering  deeply;  pa 
will  learn  from  us  to  bear  the  ills  of  life." 

Blanca  wished  to  constrain  the  three  knighii  Is 
ithakc  each  other's  hands ;  all  three  refused  lo  de  so. 
"I  hate  Aben-Hamet,"  exclaimed  don  Carios.  **! 
envy  him,"  said  Lautrec.  **  And  I,"  nid  the  Abea- 
ceragc,  **  I  esteem  don  Cuilos,  and  pity  Lautrec;  bit 
(  can  lovo  neiiher  my  rival  nor  my  foe." 

From  that  moment  Aben-Hamet  became  a  tbseHDd 
limes  dearer  to  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Santa-Fi; 
love  delights  in  valor.  Nothing  was  now  wantiqg  l» 
the  Abencerage,  since  he  had  shown  himself  fanv^ 
and  don  Carlos  owed  his  life  to  him.  Aben-Haaei, 
by  the  advice  of  Blanca,  abstained  from  appeariag  M 
the  palace  for  several  days,  to  allow  the  wrath  of  doa 
Carlos  time  to  cool.  A  mixture  of  -mild  and  bins 
feelings  filled  the  soul  of  Aben-IIamet;  if,  on  the  eai 
liand,  the  certainty  of  being  loved  with  ao  rondi  fid^ 
lity  and  ardor  was  to  him  an  inexhaustible  souiceof 
delight ;  on  tho  other,  the  certainty  of  never  being 
happy  without  renouncing  the  religion  of  his  fathenw 
weighed  heavily  on  his  courage.  Years  had  already 
elapsed  without  bringing  any  relief  to  his  suffenngs: 
bhould  he  see  tho  rest  of  his  life  pass  away  in  lbs 
same  manner? 

Ho  was  plunged  into  an  abyss  of  the  most  serioci 
and  tender  reflections,  when  one  evening,  he  hesid 
iho  I)ell  ringing  fur  that  Christian  prayer  which  ifr 
nounccs  the  close  of  the  day.  It  struck  him  that  ht 
would  enter  into  the  teraplo  of  the  God  of  Blaoca,aiid 
ask  farther  counsel  of  the  Master  of  Nature. 

He  set  out :  ho  arrived  at  the  gate  of  an  anciait 
motquc,  which  had  been  converted  into  a  church  bf 
the  faithful.  With  a  heart  pierced  by  sorrow  Mid 
feelings  of  devotion,  he  penetrated  into  the  templs 
which  was  formerly  that  of  his  Go4  and  of  bii  coMi> 
try.  Prayers  were  just  ended :  there  was  no  loiifff 
any  one  in  tlic  church.  A  holy  obscurity  prsfailed 
amid  the  multitude  cf  columns,  which  resembled  the 
trunks  of  trees  of  a  regularly  planted  forest.  The  I^t 
architecture  of  thu  Arabs  was  here  married  to  lbs 
peculiarities  of  the  goihic,  and,  without  losing aaj of 
its  elegance,  it  had  assumed  a  gravity  better  ada|Md 
to  meditation.  A  few  lamps  scarcely  gave  light  19 
the  hollows  of  the  vaults;  but,  by  the  brighinesiflf 
several  lighted  tapers,  tho  altar  of  the  sanctuary  «i> 
still  conspicuous ;  it  glittered  with  gold  and  pftckMi 
stones.  The  Spaniards  glory  in  stripping  themselfCi 
of  their  riches,  in  order  to  decorate  with  them  At 
objects  of  their  worship;  and  the  image  of  Ihe  liviiff 
God,  placed  in  the  midst  of  laoa  Teila,  of  cnwm  of 
pearls,  and  bonches  of  rubies^  leoeivea  the  edentia 
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diia  VHt  trea :  a  niftrblo  pavement,  which  Mrved  an  a 
ooyering  to  the  cofiinfl,  icrved  the  great  as  well  as 
the  little,  to  proiirate  thein«€>Ive8  befuro  the  Lord. 
Aben-Hamet  walked  slowly  up  to  the  deserted  naves, 
which  reechoed  with  the  solitary  nuiso  of  his  fout- 
■tcpa.  His  roirtd  was  divided  between  the  recollcc- 
tiooa  which  this  ancient  edilice  of  the  Moorish  religion 
recalled  to  his  memory,  and  the  feelings  to  which  the 
religion  of  Christians  gave  birth  in  hij  heart.  He 
duitingaished  at  tho  foot  of  a  column,  a  niorionle<>s 
figure,  i\hich  he  at  first  mistook  fur  a  statue  on  a 
lorob.  On  approaching  it,  he  distinguished  a  young 
knight  on  his  knees,  with  his  forehead  reverently  bent, 
and  his  arms  crossed  iipon  his  bo^om.  This  knight 
made  not  the  slightest  movement  at  tho  noitcof  Abcn- 
Hamet*8  steps ;  no  mental  wandering,  no  external  sign 
of  life  disturbed  his  deep  prayer;  hid  sword  was  laid 
on  the  ground  before  him.  and  his*  plumed  hat  woii 
placed  by  his  aide  on  the  marble :  he  had  tho  appear- 
ance of  being  fixed  in  that  atiitudo  from  the  effect 
of  some  enchantment  Ahen-llamet  recognised  Lau* 
tree.  "Ah!*'  said  ho  to  himself,  "this  young  and 
handsome  Frenchman  is  asking  some  signal  favor  of 
heaven;  this  warrior, so  celebrated  for  his  courage,  is 
here  laying  his  heart  bare  to  tho  sovereign  of  heaven, 
aa  the  hamblcst  and  most  obscure  of  men !  Let  me 
alao  pray  to  the  God  of  knights  and  of  glory." 

Aben-IIamet  was  about  to  prostrato  himself  upon 
the  marble,  when  he  perceived,  by  the  glimmering 
of  a  lamp,  some  Arabic  characters  and  a  verso  of  the 
Koran,  which  appeared  upon  a  half  ruined  tablet. 
Hia  heart  again  felt  the  pangs  of  remorse ;  and  he 
maJo  haste  to  quit  a  building  in  whirii  he  had  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  becoming  a  traitor  to  his  religion 
and  his  country. 

The  cemetery  which  surrounded,  this  ancient 
moaque  was  a  species  of  garden,  planted  with  orange, 
cyprfM  and  palm  treea,  and  watered  by  two  fountains; 
a  cloister  went  all  round  it.  Aben-IIamet,  in  passing 
under  one  of  tho  porticos,  perceived  a  female  about 
to  enter  the  church.  Although  she  was  wrapped  up 
in  a  veil,  the  Abenrerage  recognined  the  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Santa-Fe ;  he  stopped  her,  and  said  to 
her :  **  Dost  thou  come  to  seek  LnuTrec  in  this  tem- 
ple ?" 

**  Diamits  this  vulgar  jealousy,"  replied  Blanca ;  "  if 
I  no  longer  loved  thee,  I  would  tell  thee  so:  I  would 
•com  to  deceive  thee.     I  come  here  to  pray  for  thee. 
Thoa  alone  art  now  the  object  of  my  wishen.     I 
Ibrget  the  concerns  of  my  own  soul  for  thine.     Thou 
ahouldst  not  have  intoxicated  me  with  the  poiton  of 
thy  love,  or  thou  shouhist  havo  consented  to  sfrve  the 
God  whom  I  servo.    Thou  disturbcst  my  wholo  fa- 
mily i  my  brother  hates  thee,  my  futher  is  overwhelmed 
with  vexation,  because  I  refuse  to  marry.     Dost  ihoo 
not  ace  how  much  my  health  suflers?    Behold  this 
•ncbanted  asylum  of  death:  hero  I  shall  soon  be  laid, 
if  thoa  doat  not  hasten  to  receive  my  vowa  at  the  foot 
of  the  Christian  altar.    The  straggles  which  I  endure 
are  gradually  onderminiDg  my  eiistence;  the  passhm 
with  which  thoa  hait  impired  me,  will  not  always 
Mpport  this  fcebla  fraiae.    RanMnber,  oh  Moor,  to 
■paak  to  Aaa  ia  Ay  mm  laaiguag^,  thai  Iha  flame 


which  lights  the  torch,  is  also  the  fire  which  consumea 
it." 

So  saying,  Blanca  entered  the  church,  and  led 
Aben  Ilamet  confounded  with  her  \wit  word^. 

Tho  slrugglo  is  ended  ;  the  Abenrerngc  is  van- 
quished ;  he  is  about  (o  renounce  tho  errors  of  his 
faith ;  he  has  struggled  long  enough ;  the  dread  of  see- 
ing Blonca  perish  triumphs  over  every  other  feeling 
in  the  breast  of  Aben-IIamet.  "  After  all,"  said  he 
10  himself,  •♦  perhaps  the  God  of  the  Chrislians  is  the 
true  G(n17  This  God  is  always  the  deity  of  noble 
ifuulii,  since  he  is  the  God  of  Blanea,  of  don  Carlos^ 
find  of  Lautrcc." 

Full  of  this  idea,  Aben-IInmet  wailed  ui'.h  impa- 
tience for  the  following  day,  to  inform  BInnca  of  his 
roiiolution,  and  to  convert  a  life  of  sorrow  and  of  tears 
into  ono  of  joy  and  happiness;  he  uas  unable,  how- 
ever, to  repair  to  the  palace  of  the  duke  until  the 
evening.  He  learned  that  Blanca  uos  grme  with  her 
brother  lo  iho  Generaliffe,  where  Lantrec  was  giving 
an  entertainment  to  his  friend's  sister.  Agitated  by 
fresh  surpicions,  Aben-IIamet  flies  upon  the  trares  of 
Blanca.  Lautrec  blusliod  at  seeing  the  Alienceroge 
appear  so  suddenly;  as  to  don  Carlos,  he  received  the 
Moor  with  cool  politeness,  through  which  cptccro  was 
scarcely  perceptible. 

Lautrec  had  caused  a  collation  to  bo  served  up  of 
the  finest  fruits  of  Spain  and  of  Africa,  in  one  of  the 
apartments  of  the  Generaliffe,  stilcd  tho  Jfnll  of  the 
Knights.  All  niund  this  hall  were  suspended  the 
portraits  of  the  princes  and  knights,  wiio  had  con- 
quered tho  Moors— of  Pelnyo,  the  Cid,  Gonzalvo  de 
Cordova;  and  tho  sword  of  the  Inst  king  of  Granada 
was  hung'ninder  these  portraits  Aben-IIamet  did  not 
allow  tho  internal  pain  which  he  felt  to  appear,  and 
only  thought,  like  tRe  lion  in  tho  fahle,  on  looking  at 
these  portraits,  "  \Vc  know  not  how  to  paint." 

Tho  generous  Lautrec,  who  saw  the  eyes  of  tho 
Abenccrage  turned  involuntarily  towards  the  sword 
of  BoalKlil,  said  to  him,  "  Knight  of  the  Moors,  had  1 
anticipated  the  honor  of  your  presence  at  this  fete,  1 
would  not  hive  received  you  here.  One  loses  a  sword 
every  day,  and  I  have  seen  the  bravest  of  monarchs 
deliver  up  his  to  his  fortunate  enemy." 

*' Ah!"  exclaimed  (he  Moor,  hiding  his  face  with  a 
comer  of  his  robe,  "one  might  lose  it  like  Francis  tho 

First,  but  like  Boabdil " 

Ah  night  camo  on,  lights  were  brought,  and  tho 
conversation  took  another  turn.  Don  Carlos  was  re- 
quested to  relate  the  discovery  of  Mexico.  He  ppoke 
of  that  unknown  worl4  with  the  pompoiiR  eltHiuence, 
whicii  is  pcculior  to  the  Spinish  nation.  He  related 
tho  misfortunes  of  Montezuma,  the  manners  of  the 
Indians,  the  prodigies  of  Spanish  valor,  and  even  the 
cruelties  of  his  countrymen,  which  ('id  not,  in  his  eyea, 
seem  to  deserve  either  praise  or  blame.  These  nar- 
ratives delighted  Aben-namet,  whose  passion  for  the 
marvellous  betrayed  his  Arabian  blood.  Whon  it 
came  to  his  turn,  he  gave  a  picture  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  newly  established  on  the  rulot  of  Constanti- 
nople, bestowing  a  tribute  of  passing  le^M^.  Vq\Va  ^«*i 
empire  of  Ma\wiiiwl\  \\i«  Wvi  ^•il*'^^^^  KX'^ai^vA, 
the  CommatkdaT  of  thnttoA  ^iKwiita^wR  *«a4>w^ 
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arouRcl  him  Zobei'de,  the  Flower  of  Beauty  and 
Strength  of  Ileartd,  and  the  generous  Ganem,  the 
aflectionato  slave.  Lautrec  painted  the  gallant  court 
of  Francis  the  First,  the  arts  reviving  from  the  midst 
of  barbarism,  the  honor,  the  loyalty,  the  chivalry  of  the 
"  olden  lime,''  joined  to  the  politeness  of  civilized  ages, 
the  Gothic  turrets  ornamented  with  th«  Grecian  orders, 
and  the  French  ladies  setting  ofl*  their  rich  dresses 
with  Athenian  elegance. 

AHer  this  conversation,  Lautrec,  wishing  to  amuse 
the  divinity  of  the  entertainment,  took  the  guitar,  and 
sang  this  romance,  which  he  had  composed  to  one  of 
the  mountain  airs  of  his  country: — 

Ofl  to  my  I'irth-place,  mem'ry's  glance 
Will  turn,  and  my  wrapt  soul  entrance! 
■Sister,  how  s^eet  the  minutes  rolled 

In  France; 
My  country!  Thee  more  dear  I  hold 

Than  gold. 

Rememb'rest  thou  how  to  her  breast 

Our  mother  both  her  children  prest. 

And  bow  her  bright  white  locks  would  glister? 

How  blest! 
While  we  wiih  lips  of  love,  sweet  sister! 

Kiss'd  her. 

Rememb'rest  thou  that  castle  dear. 

By  which  the  swifi  stream  flowed ;  and  near, 

That  Moorish  tow'r,  with  age  so  worn, 

From  where 
The  trumpet  sounded  when  the  room 

Was  born. 

Rememb'rest  thou  that  tranquil' lake. 
Which  the  swift  swallow  skimm'd  to  slake 
His  thirst ;  where  xephyr  the  aweet  rose 

Would  shake ; 
And  Sol's  last  rays  at  evening't  close 

Repose. 

Rememb'rest  thou  that  friend  beloved. 
Who  my  heart's  tend'rest  passion  moved; 
As  to  pluck  flow'rets  sweet  and  fine, 

We  roved, 
Helen  did  her  fond  heart  on  mine 

Recline. 

Oh !  who  my  Helen  back  will  yield, 
My  native  hill,  my  oak-crown'd  field  t 
Their  mem'ry  keeps  my  heart>wounds  old 

Unhealed ; 
My  country !  thee  more  dear  I  hold 

Than  gold. 

As  he  finished  the  last  coDpl«t,  Lautrec,  with  his 
glove,  brushed  away  the  tear  which  the  recollection 
of  the  gentle  land  of  France  extorted  from  him.   The 

ret  of  the  handaome  prisoner  wai  warmly  partici- 
.jmted  by  AbeO'Haroet,  who  deplored*  aa  well  as  Lau< 


that  he  only  knew  one  romance,  which  wonki 
be  at  all  agreeable  to  Christian  emia. 

*<  If  it  is  a  song  of  the  infidels  amarting  usdar 
victories,"  said  don  Carloa  scorDfally, "  you  may 
it ;  tears  are  allowed  to  the  yanquished." 

•'  Tea,"  said  Blanca,  •*  and  that  is  the  reesoo  r 
our  ancestors,  while  they  were  under  the  Bloo 
yoke,  have  left  us  so  many  compUnnts,** 

Aben-Hamet  then  sang  this  ballad,  which  hs 
learned  from  a  poet  of  the  tribe  of  the  Abencetagi 

As  Ro]ral  John  rode  out  one  day, 
Granada's  town  before  him  lay. 
With  sudden  start,  *'  Fair  town,'*  aaid  be. 
."  My  hand  and  heart  I  give  to  thee. 

"  Thee  will  I  wive,  and  to  thee  will 
Cordova  give,  and  proud  Seville. 
Robes  rich  and  fair,  and  jewels  fiae, 
Shall  all  declare  my  love  is  thine." 

Granada  cried, "  Great  Leon's  king ! 
I'm  the  Moor's  bride,  I  wear  his  ring. 
Then  keep  thy  own ;  the  gems  I  wear 
Are  a  gorgeous  zone,  and  children  dear." 

Alhambra's  tow'rs!  palace  of  God! 
Town  of  fair  fiow'rs  and  fountains  l»oad ! 
A  Christian  base,  Abencerago, 
Rules  thy  birth-place ;  'twas  in  Fate's  page. 

The  plaintive  simplicity  of  this  ballad  afb^ 
even  the  proud  don  Carlos,  notwithstanding  the 
precalions  it  pronounced  against  the  Christians, 
would  have  wished  to  be  excused  from  singing  1 
self,  but  out  of  courtesy  to  Lautrec,  he  felt  obligt 
yield  to  his  entreaties.  Aben-Hamet  handed  the  gi 
to  Blanca's  brother,  who  thus  celebrated  the  eqi 
of  the  Cid,  his  illustrious  ancestor. 

Bright  in  his  nuiil,  with  love  and  yalor  fired; 

The  Cid,  about  to  part  for  Afric's  war. 
Stretched  at  Ximena's  feet,  as  love  inspired, 

Thus  sung  his  parting  to  the  sweet  guitar : 

"  My  love  hath  said :  ''Go  forth  and  meet  the  Mot 
Return  victorious  from  the  well  fought  field; 

Yes!  I  shall  then  believe  thou  canst  adcMre, 
If,  at  my  wish,  thy  love  to  honor  yield!' 

"  Then  give  to  me  my  helmet  and  my  spear! 

In  bloody  fight  the  Cid  his  love  shall  provflk 
Amidst  the  din  of  war  the  Moor  shall  hear 

His  battle  cry, '  My  honor  and  my  loveT 

"  O  gallant  Moor,  vaunt  not  thy  tunefal  atraiBi 
My  song  shall  be  a  nobler  theme  than  tkinti 

Ere  long  '(will  mark  the  chivalry  of  Spain, 
As  one  where  love  with  honor  doth 


4ree,  tde  lorn  of  bis  country.    When  veqnMlad  \o  \i^«\  N 
ih^gnku  in  hit  VniDt  ha  exeuMd  ^iBM»kl,\)iy  ws\ni\ 


"  Oft  in  my  native  vallies  shall  be  Iteud 
In  the  old  Christians*  month  Rodrigo'fl 
>N\m^  iff^^^  \»  Vxi^iJIotvMia  life 
1^  ^^Q&i,\^  Yim^,' 
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Don  Carlos  tppeared  so  proud  in  singing  these  words, 
in  a  masculine  and, sonorous  voice,  that  he  might  have 
been  taken  for  the  Cid  himself.  Lautrec  shared  the 
warlike  enthusiasm  of  his  friend ;  but  the  Abencerage 
turned  pale  at  the  name  of  the  Cid. 

"  This  knight/'  said  he, "  whom  the  Chrietians  de- 
nominated the  Flower  of  Battleo,  beam  with  us  the 
name  of  the  Crnel.  Had  his  generosiry  but  equalled 
his  valor " 

**  His  generosity,*'  said  don  Carlos,  interrupting 
Aben-Bamet,  warmly,  "  was  even  greater  than  liis 
courage,  and  none  but  a  Moor  would  calumniate  the 
hero  to  whom  my  family  owes  i>s  birih.*' 

"What  sayest  thou?"  exclaimed  Aben-IIamet. 
springing  up  from  the  seat  on  which  he  lay  half  reel  in* 
ed  :  "dost  thou  reckon  the  Cid  omong  thy^anrestors?" 

**  His  blood  flows  in  my  veins,"  replied  don  Carlos, 
"  and  I  recognise  my  possession  of  it,  by  the  hatred  with 
which  my  heart  burns  against  the  foes  of  ^my  Gud." 

*'  It  follows  then,"  said  Aben-IIamct.  looking  at 
Blanea,  **  that  you  belong  to  the  family  of  tho  Bivars 
which,  aflcr  the  conquest  of  Granada,  invaded  the 
possessions  of  the  unfortunate  Abencerages,  and  put 
to  death  an  ancient  knight  of  that  name,  who  attempt- 
ed to  defend  the  tombs  of  his  f^jrefathers." 

"  Moor !"  exclaimed  don  Carlos,  inflamed  with  rage, 
'*  know  that  I  do  not  suficr  myself  to  be  interrogated. 
If  I  now  possess  the  spoils  of  tho  Abenccragcs,  my  an- 
cestors acquired  them  at  the  price  of  their  blood,  and 
to  their  swords  only  do  they  owe  them." 

**  Only  one  word  more,"  said  Abcn-Hamet,  with 
constantly  increasing  emotion;  **  wo  know  not  in  our 
exile  that  the  Bivart  had  tho  title  of  Santa-F^,  and  it 
was  this  which  was  the  cause  of  my  error." 

**  It  was  on  the  same  Bivar,"  answered  don  Carlos, 
"  wlio  conquered  the  Abenccrages,  that  this  titlo  was 
cooferred  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic" 

The  head  of  Abeo-Hamct  declined  upon  his  bosom; 
be  remained  standing  in  tho  mirlsi  of  don  Carlos,  Lau- 
trec, and  Blanca,  who  looked  at  him  with  astonishment. 
Tears  gushed  from  his  eyes  upon  the  poignard  which 
wms  fastened  to  his  girdle.  **  Pardon  me,"  he  said, 
"  men  ought  not,  I  know,  to  shed  tears ;  fn>m  this  time 
mine  will  no  longer  flow  externally,  although  I  have 
many  more  to  shed :  listen  to  me. 

**  Blanca!  my  love  for  thee  equals  the  burning  winds 
of  Arabia.  I  was  conquered :  I  could  no  longer  live 
without  thee.  But  yesterday  the  sight  of  this  French 
knight  at  his  prayers,  and  thy  words  in  the  cemetery 
of  the  temple,  made  me  resolve  to  kno^r  thy  God,  and 
to  pledge  thee  my  faith." 

A  movement  of  joy  from  Blanca,  and  of  surprise 
from  don  Carlos,  interrupted  Aben-Hamct;  Lautiec 
covered  his  face  with  both  hands-  The  Moor  divined 
hie  thoughts,  and  shaking  his  head  with  an  agonizing 
amile,  mid,  "  Knight,  luae  not  all  hope ;  as  to  ther, 
Blanca,  weep  for  ever  over  the  last  Abencerage." 

Blanca,  don  Carloa  and  Lautrec,  all  three  lifted  op 
thmr  hands  to  heaven,  and  exclaimed,  *'The  last 
Abenceiage  !** 

lliara  was  a  moment  of  ailance;  fear,  hope,  hatred* 
Upff  ailonidimapt,  and  jeakraqr  agitated  their  difl^e^ 
«iit  baailii  BliBet  Aortfy  AU  open  h«r  kneae:— > 


"Gracious  God!  thou  hast  justified  my  choice;  I  could 
only  love  tho  descendant  of  heroes !" 

*'  Sister!"  said  the  irritated  don  Corlos,  "  you  forget 
that  you  are  here  in  the  presence  of  Lautrec." 

"  Don  Carlos,"  said  Aben-IIamct,  **  suspend  thy 
wrath ;  it  is  my  business  to  restcirc  thco  to  repose." 
Then  addressing  himself  to  Blanca,  who  bad  again 
taken  her  scat : 

"  Houri  of  heaven,  genius  of  love  and  of  beauty, 
Aben-Hamet  will  be  thy  slave  to  his  latest  breath; 
bat  hear  the  full  extent  of  his  niL^^ fortune.  The  old 
man  who  was  immolated  by  thy  ancestor,  while  de- 
fending his  home,  was  the  faiber  of  my  father;  learn 
aUo  a  secret  which  I  concealed  from  thee,  or  rather 
which  thou  modest  me  forget.  When  I  came  for  the 
Hrst  time  to  visit  this  sorrowful  country,  my  first  object 
was  to  fmii  out  somo  descendant  of  the  Bivars  whom 
I  might  call  to  account  for  the  blood  which  his  fathers 
had  shed." 

"  Well  then,"  said  Blanca,  in  a  voice  of  grief,  but 
«uf>tained  by  the  accent  of  a  great  soul,  "  what  is  thy 
resolution!" 

"The  only  ono  v-hich  is  worthy  of  thee,"  answered 
Aberi-Haniet.  "  to  restore  ihec  thy  vows,  to  satihfy  by 
my  eternal  obscnce,  and  by  my  death,  whai  we  both 
of  us  owe  to  the  enmity  of  our  Gods,  of  our  countries, 
and  of  our  families.  Should  my  imugo  ever  bo  blotted 
out  from  thy  heart;  if  time,  which  destroys  every 
thing,  should  eraso  from  thy  memory  tho  recollection 
of  Aben-Hamet — this  French  knight — thou  owcst  this 
sacrifice  to  thy  brother." 

Lautrec  started  up  impetuously,  and  threw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  the  Moor.  '*  Aben-Hamet,  think  not 
to  outdo  me  in  generosity ;  I  am  a  Frenchman ;  I  was 
knighted  by  Bayard ;  I  have  shed  my  blood  for  my 
king;  I  will  be  like  my  sponsor  and  my  prince,  with- 
out fear  and  without  reproach.  Shouidst  thon  remain 
with  us,  I  will  entreat  don  Carlos  to  bestow  upon  thee 
tho  hand  of  his  sister  ;  if  ihou  qnittegl  Granada,  never 
shall  thy  mistress  bo  troubled  with  o  whisper  of  my 
love.  Thou  shall  not  carry  with  iheo  into  thy  exile, 
the  fatal  idea  that  Lautrec  was  insensible  to  thy  vir- 
tues, and  sought  to  take  advantage  of  thy  misfortune." 

And  the  young  knight  pressed  the  Moor  to  his  bo- 
som with  tho  warmth  and  vivacity  of  a  Frenchman. 

"  Knights,"  said  don  Carlos  in  his  turn,  "  I  expected 
nothing  less  from  the  illustrious  races  to  which  ye 
belong.  Aben-Hamet,  by  what  mark  can  I  recognise 
you  for  the  last  Abencerage  ?" 

"  By  my  conduct,"  replied  Aben-Hamet. 

"  I  admire  it,  undoubtedly,"  said  the  Spaniard, "  but, 
before  I  explain  myself,  show  me  some  proof  of  your 
birth." 

Aben-Hamet  took  from  his  bosom  the  hereditary 
ring  of  the  Abencerages,  which  he  wore  suspended 
from  a  golden  chain. 

At  sight  of  this,  don  Carlos  stretched  out  his  hand 
to  the  unfortunate  Aben-Hamet.    **  Sir  knight,"  said 
he,  "  I  regard  you  as  a  man  of  honor,  and  the  real 
descendant  of  kings.     You  honor  me  by  your  plai||^  , 
connected  with  my  family;  I  accept  the  combat  wtusks.'^ 
yon  came  ^'i^iI«\y  \o  ia«^L.   \t  \  %tQL  wswv»\^,^J^ 
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diall  be  (aithfully  retiored  to  you.  If  jfou  have  re- 
nounced this  plan,  accept  in  turn  the  ofler  which  I 
make  to  you :  become  a  Chrittian,  and  receive  the 
hand  of  my  vitter,  which  lautrec  has  solicited  lor  you." 

The  temptation  was  great;  bht  reaistance  to  it  was 
not  beyond  the  strength  of  Aben*Hamet.  If  all  pow- 
erful love  pleaded  strongly  in  the  heart  of  the  Aben* 
cerage ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  could  not  think  but 
with  terror  of  uniting  the  blood  of  the  persecutors 
with  that  of  the  persecuted.  lie  fancied  he  miw  the 
«hade  of  his  ancestor  rising  from  the  lomb,  and  re- 
proaching him  with  this  sacrilegious  allianee.  ■  With 
a  heart  torn  by  grief,  Aben-Hamet  eiclaimed :  *'  Ah ! 
why  do  I  here  meet  with  soub  so  sublime,  characters 
ao  generous,  to  make  roe  feel  more  bitterly  the  value 
of  what  I  lose !  Let  Blanca  pronounce ;  let  her  say 
what  I  must  do,  in  order  to  render  myself  more  wor- 
thy of  her  love !" 

**  Return  to  the  desert !"  was  the  exclamation  of 
Blanca,  as  she  sunk  to  the  earth  in  a  swoon. 

Aben-llamet  prostrated  himself,  adored  Blanca 
even  mure  than  heaven,  and  departed  without  uttering 
a  word.  The  same  night  he  set  out  for  Malaga,  and 
took  hii  passage  on  board  a  vessel  which  was  lo  touch 
at  Oam.  Near  that  city  be  found  the  caravan  en- 
€amped,  which  leaves  Morocco  every  three  years, 
crosses  Africa,  repairs  to  Egypt,  and  rejoins  the  caravan 
'of  Mecca  in  Arabia.  Aben-Hamet  joined  it  as  one 
of  the  pilgrims. 


Blanca's  life  was  at  first  oonsidercd  to  be  m  danger, 
but  she  recovered.  Faithful  to  the  promise  which  be 
had  given  to  the  Ahencerage,  Lantrec  departed,  «ad 
never  did  a  word  of  his  love  or  his  sorrow  trouble  ike 
melancholy  of  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  SaQt»>Fi 
Every  year  Blanca  made  a  joume/  lo  Malaga,  to 
wander  on  the  mountains,  at  the  period  when  hm 
lover  was  accustomed  to  return  from  Africa;  iks 
seated  herself  upon  the  roclu,  contemplated  Ike  am, 
and  the  vessels  in  the  distance,  and  aAerwaiii  rs^ 
turned  to  Granada.  The  reat  of  her  life  she  fttmi 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  Alhamhnu  She  oomplaiasd 
not ;  she  wept  not ;  she  never  spoke  of  Aben-Hsaet; 
a  stranger  to  her  would  have  thought  her  hapff.  She 
was  the  only  survivor  of  her  family.  Her  fsthsf  died 
of  grief,  and  don  Carlos  was  killed  in  a  duel,  in  wkkk 
lauirec  acted  as  his  second.  What  was  the  fcls  of 
Aben-Hamet  no  one  ever  knew. 

In  leaving  Tunis,  by  the  gate  which  leads  to  ihi 
ruins  of  Carihage,  the  traveller  finds  a  cemetoy; 
under  a  palm  tree,  in  a  comer  of  this  cemetery,  a 
tomb  was  pointed  out  to  me,  which  was  called  Ik 
tomb  of  the  hut  Ahencerage*  There  is  nothing  rewirk 
able  about  it ;  the  sepulchral  stone  is  perfectly  smooth; 
only,  after  a  Moorish  fa«hion,  a  slight  hole  haa^kecn 
excavated  in  the  middle  of  it  by  the  chisel.  Tte  lain 
water  which  collects  in  the  bottom  of  this  foneral  capb 
serves,  in  a  burning  climate,  to  quench  the  thini  tf 
the  birds  of  heaven. 


The  above  translation  of  Chateaubriand's  Romance  of  ** Aben-Hamet,  the  Last  of  the  Abenceragea,**  i 
verbatim  from  tlie  original  French,  and  necessarily  retains  many  idiomatic  phrases  and  traces  of  the  aatlwr*i 
quaint  affectations  of  Eastern  imagery,  and  the  pnorilities  of  the  French  romances  of  the  old  achooL  IIm 
national  songs  which  occur  near  the  cIofo  of  the  tale,  are  faithful  transcripts  of  well-known  French,  Moorish, 
and  Spanish  chaunls  The  description  of  the  celebrated  palace  of  the  Alhambra  was  written  on  the  spot;  and 
the  a(rcoont  of  the  ruined  mosque  turned  into  a  chapel,  was  penned  in  the  cathedral  of  Cordova.  The  frvorabls 
opinions  expressed  by  Chateaubriand  in  this  romance  respecting  the  Spaniards,  prevented  its  pablication  ia 
France  during  Napoleon's  career — aHer  a  lapse  of  twenty  years,  the  author  was  enabled  to  give  hia  prodoctiia 
to  the  public;  when  the  notoriety  of  his  political  essays  overpowered  the  success  of  this  and  other  of  hia  variom 
romances.  Chateaubriand's  works  are  but  little  known  in  America,  although,  while  escaping  from  the  lencity 
of  the  revolutionary  proscriptions  in  his  country,  he  resided  in  the  United  Stales  for  several  years,  twoof  wUekb 
(1788  and  89,)  were  passed  in  the  interior  of  Kentucky,  then  a  perfect  wilderness;  when  he  associated  entiralf 
with  the  savage  tribes.  He  succeeded  during  the  following  year,  in  crossing  the  wonderful  extent  of  oonliy 
between  the  States  and  the  Pacific,  and  returned  to  his  native  land. 

Bulwcr,  in  his  **  Leila,"  to  which  *'  the  Lost  Abencerage"  is  an  agreeable  pendant,  has  followed  thi 
historians  of   the   Mooriih  wars  in   the  particulars  relative  to  the   immediate  fall  of   Granada,  bat  \m 
strangely  deviated  from  tho  real  history  of  the  well-known  events  in  the  life  of  the  last  king  of  tke  faK 
stronghold  of  the  Moors  in  Spain.     Abouabdoulah.  called  Boabdil  by  the  Spaniards  and  Abdallah  If  tke 
Moors,  was  not  a  bachelor  monarch,  inactive  and  listless,  as  represented  by  Bulwer,  but  an  amHiir" 
restless  prince,  who  pnshed  his  father  and  his  brothers  from  their  seats,  to  gratify  his  inordinate  crariqf 
for  power;   and,  at   the  instigation  of  a.Zegri  chief,  murdered  many  a  proud  noble  of  the  line  oftlis 
Abencerages,  to  revenge    the  fancied    adulterous  intercourse  of   his   queen-sultana    with  one  of  thil 
race.    This  savsge   butchery  of  his  nobles   pniduced  the   civil   wars  of  Granada,  between   the  Upii 
end  the  Abencerages,  a  division  of  more  fatal   import  to  the  stability  of  the  Moorish  dynasty  ia  Spsia 
than  tho  combined  attacks  of  the  Christian  forces.     The  queen  demanded  "a  trial  by  battle,"  wkich^ 
by  the  laws  of  chivalry,  Boabdil  was  compelled  to  accede.     Three  of  the  most  renowned  knights  of  Spsia 
disguised  themselves  as  Turks,  entered  the  lists,  and  conquered  the  Zegris  who  battled  against  the  qossfr 
This  injured  lady,  with  several  of  tho  most  conspicuous  of  the  Granadine  nubility,  abjured  the  Creseeot,sDd 
sought  the  shelter  of  the  Cross  in  the  camp  and  court  of  Ferdinand.    These  matters  of  history  are  repiMKsli4 
by  Bulwer,  who  has  couverted  Boabdil  into  a  strange  compound  of  fear  and  bravery,  fervor  and  despair.  Tki 
novelist  seems  to  have  formed  his  conception  of  his  hero  upon  the^oft-q noted  speech  of  his  mother  at  Iks 
disastrous  termination  of  the  war :  "  Weep  for  the  loss  of  the  kingdom  which  you  were  unable  to  defend  lihi 
a  man ;"  but  this  severe  rebuke  is  not  applicable  only  to  a  cowaid  king,  but  also  to  him  whose  brutal  tyrsnay 
.  -had  driven  from  his  court  the  bravo  knights  who  composed  the  flower  of  Moorish  chivalry.    Boabdil  \m 
•  serer  been  charged  with  want  of  cooraget  but  with  every  apecieo  of  treachery-^is  tnepa  deaarted  bin  il 
.^tfowvlf— /emine  stared  him  in  the  (ace  for  manj  'weaka^but  his  eoorage  quailed  not;  end  lie  Bapilahilrf 
wilt  km  oonquttfor  when  he  waa  lonfai  **  nni^tAe  \o  ^i«nA  ^jaVomti^m.^iu^^tsaA.''  Em  Qi  M^ 
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THE      PANTHEON. 


Juno,  V«t*,  MinoPT.,  Cere.,  Diuia,  Ytntu,  Mm,  Mcrcoriut,  Neplnnus,  Jupiter,  Vulcano.,  Apollo.-£nnl«#. 


Na3. 
MERCURIUS     CADUCEATOR. 

Tc  esnam,  magni  Jorb  eC  Deomm 
Nuntiam,  eunrce  Ijme  parentem. 

Horatiu*. 

Homerus, 
Hajl!  Km  of  May !  the  nationg  own 

Thy  matchleta  grace,  and  love  to  dwell 
Upon  ibv  apeoch,  whose  lightest  tone 

Breathes  o'er  the  heart  a  'witching  spell  j 
While  wit.  and  wiles,  and  jeating  bind 
la  rosy  wreaths  the  captive  mind ; 
And  oratory's  powers  enchain 
In  links  of  gold  the  captive  brain. 

Winged  messenger  of  heaven!  when  Jove 
Has  called  thee,  his  behests  to  bear, 

Self-poised,  thoa  stdopest  from  above 
Down  through  the  yielding  air; 

And  with  a  speed  that  mocks  the  wind, 

Thou  leav'st  Olympoa  far  behind, 

Till  earth  receive  late's  changeless  nod. 

Or  hell  the  mandate  of  the  God. 

For  air  the  joys  fiom  chords  of  fire. 

For  all  the  aoothing  notesof  song. 
Inventor  of  the  golden  lyre. 

What  praises  to  thy  name  belong ; 
While  gods  recumbent  feel  the  spell, 
Shed  by  the  music  of  thy  shell. 
Thy  magic  art*of  heavenly  birth. 
Soothes  e'en  the  humblest  sons  of  earth. 

And  softer  flmn  the  gentle  dews, 

Which  twilight's  pure  and  roay  houis. 

From  cops  of  nectared  balm  difiuse 
Upon  the  day-won^  nodding  flowers, 

Thy  music  steeped  in  Lethe's  tide. 

The  senses  of  the  **  hundred-eyed ;" 

And  thy  outflashing  ataghan 

Conflfmed  the  sleep  thy  notes  began. 

Flaat  bearer  of  the  golden  waod. 

That  rovest  the  empyrean  fields  of  light, 
And  wingest  ihy  nether  way  beyond 

Earth's  confines  to  the  realms  of  light; 
Thy  hand  doth  seal  the  weary  eye 
In  vrakdess  sleep  of  those  who  die. 
And  leadeth  to  Elysium's  rest  the  soul, 
Btyoiid  the  dtmd  abodes  where  Stygian  waten  roll. 

EjcDimioir. 


No.  4. 

DIANA    VENATRIX. 

Terret,  iHstrat,  agit ;  Proserpina,  Luna,  Diana, 
Ima,  luprema,  &nu ;  saptro,  ful^re,  iagituu 

Dempterita, 

0 

Odyuey, 

When  Delos  down  the  Egean  rolled, 

A  wanderer  wild  and  free. 
And  its  bright  streams  and  sands  of  gold 
With  radiance  lit  (he  sea ; 
At  Jove's  command. 
The  rolling  land, 
Chain'd  by  the  god's  decree. 
All  firmly  stood 
Upon  the  flood ; 
And  Cynthaa'  palms  their  branches  spread 
Above  Lstona's  fainting  head ; 
And  the  admiring  wild 
Upon  the  infant  god  and  goddess  sweetly  smiled. 


Diana,  'mid  rich  sylvan  bowers. 

Grottoes  and  murmuring  streams. 
And  vales,  thy  life's  young  opening  hours 
Passed  by  as  fairy  dreams ; 
Enchanted  still 
With  vale  and  hill. 
Thy  errant  ftncy  seems 
With  solemn  wood 
And  silver  flood, 
Wiih  bow,  and  darts,  and  vest  of  fawn. 
Girded  thy  virgin  bosom  on ; 
Thuu  roamest  the  wild,  while  dyed 
Thy  buskins  are  within  thy  captives'  purple  tide. 

When  autumn  calls  with  jocund  cries, 

From  thicket,  grove,  ahd  plain, 
Till  every  echoing  hill  replies. 
Thou  and  Ihy  virgin  train 
Pursue  the  fawn. 
On  level  lawn, 
Life's  purple  fount  to  drain; 
Or  chase  the  stog 
O'er  mountain  crag ; 
Or  press  with  eager  shaft  and  spear 
The  grisly  wolf  into  his  lair. 
And  weary  with  the  toils 
Of  day,  return  oppressed  beneath  ChA  ^%\^v^^«^jiW 
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A    CHAPTER    ON    ARISTOCRACY 


**  To  nobk-at  tun  this  dru  rmined  wcidth. 
This  » the  solid  Mmp  of  prasi>eraus  day«, 
Thf  p<*ncc  aiid  sht-lter  of  adversity. 
And  if  you  hunt  Ibr  slorr,  build  your  fkine 
On  this  fuundation  which  thf  secret  shock 
DrfStt  of  envy,  anil  aH-sappiur  time. 
The  gaudy  gloss  of  fortune  only  strikes 
The  vul^r  f  yc  :  the  suffraee  of  the  wise, 
I'he  praise  thatH  worth  amhition  is  attained 
By  sense  ak>ne,  and  dignity  of  mind.** 

Amutrong. 


THBt»iid«iiCfOf  man  to  rise  above  hit  fellow  raan,  or  chi«nain  whom  chance  or  forinne  btimrieeoi' 
•■  IdHlfB,  learning,  or  moral  aupcrioriiy  shall  elevate  Bpicaoun,  in  either  case,  in  a  line  oriacce«HMi,iliM 
1riaip«llM  eeriainty  of  the  depression  of  the  igno-  resolves  itself  into  the  natural  desire  among  mmlf 
ruiV  tfitf  indolent,  and  the  depraved,  b^low  the  ordi-  supremacy,  and  their  equally  natnrml  snbniaMili 
nary  standard  of  mind  and  morals,  is  not  len  natural    superiority. 

or  general  than  for  the  sparks  to  fly  upwards,  or  the  '  It  existed  in  the  earliest  historiea  of  VMm ' 
lees  to  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  cask.  Greece,  Italy,  Gaul.  Britain,  and  amongst  tbe  MTifi 

The  spirit  of  aristocracy  seems  lo  be  a  part  of  na-  ;  inhabitants  of  America,  and  in  moat  gweroae* 
ture,  and  to  pervade  her  whole  dominion.  The  ya-  from  whatever  cause  established,  haa  held  iliiwif  ii 
riooa  subetances  of  earth,  whether  of  mineral,  aerial,  j  hereditary  successions  from  distant  ages  down  lo  ^ 
or  liquid  combination,  all  seek  their  own  allotted  and  '  present  day. 

appropriate  gradations  in  the  scale  of  matter,  and  stay  !  In  a  republican  government,  the  civil  arirtooteyil 
not  until  their  own  proportions  fix  their  proper  retting  I  in  theory  dippenred  with;  whilst,  in  pnclic8,lii 
V^^-  I  carefully  and  jealously  watched  and  reatricted.  D^ 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  then,  in  the  rympaihy  ex-  spite,  however,  of  all  the  boasted  equality  iiwm, 
ifting  between  mind  and  matter,  and  the  close  araimi-  and  all  the  uliraism  of  democracy,  the  intaitiTt  ^ 
lation  in  the  laws  which  govern  bnth.  thot  there  |  miliation  of  the  governed  will  break  forth,  sad  At 
should  be  found  a  like  spirit  existing  in  the  mental,  •  disposition  of  the  ruler  to  hold  the  dignity  of  kifil» 
as  that  which  seems  so  generally  to  pervade  the  phy-  {  vation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  syoophaDcy  of  tki 
sical  world.  Indeed,  the  principle  seems  predicated  j  worshippers  at  the  throne  of  power  on  the  sllitf 
upon  the  authority  of  Deity,  and  to  have  been  im-  >  hand,  will  ili^play  themselves— despite  of  all  ikl 
planted  upon  earth  with  man's  first  introduction  into  !  pride  of  sr-lf  coiisiilution  and  self  government 


Eden.    It  peivaded  heaven  before  Belial  fell,  and 


It  is  to  I  ho  kui'ial  combinations  of  men  in  tknt^ 


formed  the  pretext  which  his  persuasion  used,  to  win    mestic  relations  that  I  am  about  to  direct  the 


to  his  rebellion  the  host  of  fallen  spirits  that  shared 
with  him  his  condemnation  and  his  exile.  It  as- 
signed the  grades  in  the  imperial  host  which  followed 
in  Messiah's  train,  when  he  went  forth  to  meet  the 
assailing  enemies  of  his  father's  throne ;  and  it  taught 
Uriel  to  bow  in  the  presence  of  exalted  Gabriel,  and 
bought  obedience  from  the  guardian  spirits  that  hung 
with  watchful  care  around  the  walls  of  Kden,  when 
the  superior  intelligence  from  above  displayed  ita 
golden  radiance  in  the  midst  of  the  gray  night  of  Pii- 


tion  of  my  readert — and  hastily  glance  over  thti 
lies  and  errors  of  the  private  walks  of  lifo» 

When  rebellion,  as  it  was  termed,  fint  bioka  ^ 

in  our  country,  we  were  the  colonisis  of  ene  of  At 

proudest  arisiocracies  of  the  world,  well  iaand  is  iht 

customs,  spirit,  and  restrictions,  which  long sriahliiM 

favoritism  and  hereditary  succession  had  cBlnlcdip 

on  us.    And  notwiihsranding  the  sudden 

titles  and  dignities,  with  the  overthrow  of 

inheritances,  there  still  remained  with  oa  the  odvrf 

nominal  distinction,  and  the  appetite  for  iMMHft^ 

Aristocracy  in  society  then,  has  its  foundation  in  va-   that  superiority  which  had  its  foondelioDeolely  ift^t 

ikms  causes,  and  is  coeval  with  the  existence  of  man.   succession  of  estate. ,  Time,  in  bia  nnrelMitiqgi 

It  forms  the  nucleus  on  which  all  civil  government   has  swept  away  much  of  this  spirit  which 

if  enfolded,  and  whether  it  be  predicated  upon  the  in-   about  ua  like  the  dust  of  the  eaM  oi*  hiMliMMi  d 

inmace  of  the  ptront  over  the  wide  apmAVat  vD4Vi«n\Utif.    Enough  sttU  laiin^  hom^i^u,  ivat  tf 
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ith  the  plenitude  of  its  sufBciency,  and  in 
and  churliih  quietude,  to  gather  to  obli- 
and  energies  which  active  enterpriae,  exer- 
B  boundleoa  field  our  country  preaenta, 
>  reared  a  /ame  for,  which  would  have 
hole  gallery  of  noble  anceatora  in  ita  shade. 
I  know  not  that 

"  Ilonora  best  thrive, 
ther  from  our  acts  we  them  derive, 
■  fore-goers ;  the  mere  word  *s  a  slave, 
ed  on  ever  tomb,  on  every  grave ; 
rophy,  and  as  oft  is  dumb, 
list  and  damned  oblivion  is  the  tomb 
'd  bones  indeed.*' 

ions  of  this  spirit  are  yet  discernible  also, 
ility  and  sycophancy  which  is  displayed 
titular  dignitary,  straying  from  the  regime 
!8  or  St.  Cloud,  and  seeking  a  relaxation 
mess  of  the  court,  condescends  to  ruralize 

in  the  waste  of  society  he  finds  thrown 
D,  in  such  congeniality  with  the  heed]eas> 
lity  of  his  own  disposition.  And  this  it  is 
xposes  us,  in  our  credulity,  to  the  impoai- 
inder  of  arrant  knaves,  who  take  advan- 

imbecility  and  inconsistency  to  make  us 

their  designs,  whilst  we  become  the  un^ 
;d  victims  of  our  own  folly  and  madness, 
il  growing  intelligence  are  the  only  reme- 
ese  debasing  evils,  and  we  cannot  but  re^ 
pe,  when  we  behold  the  change  which  is 
rarking  around  us.  Those  who  look  for 
from  the  long-drawn  inheritances  of  their 
in  now  to  feel  that  their  placea  in  aociety 
i  by  othera,  whose  own  qualifications  have 
ed  as  a  safer  guarantee  than  the  long  spun 
'iltered  mantle  of  a  once  honored  name ; 
bey  find,  in  the  abolition  of  primogeniture, 
ition  of  the  family  equipage  and  estate, 
!,  in  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  some 
nan  beside  them,  the  eclipae  that  drives 
1  obscurity  that  not  even  their  own  vanity, 
tself,  can  give  a  show  of  radiance, 
ocracy  of  wealth,  in  this  country,  must  be 

The  varying  sources  of  enterprise,  and 
MB  fields  of  speculation,  must  leave  open, 
he  humblest  and  most  ignorant,  the  roads 
od  wealth.  Our  laws  of  descent,  founded 
1  principles  of  legislation  and  humanity, 
U  the  amalgamation  and  condensation  of 
le  long  line  of  lumbering  succession ;  and 
I  institutions  and  the  great  spirit  of  the 
:  check  the  dangerous  extension  of  indivi- 
iCM,  The  elements  of  this  species  of  aris- 
B  safe  reliance  for  its  own  destruction,  and 
ves  soon  work  its  suicidal  end,  by  the 
ita  own  inflation— or  the  insecurity  of  its 
Hse, 

oencf  of  name  and  station  seldom  sur- 
■eaaor  §n  any  oooaidenble  time,  and  the 
HitMi  into  aoeiely  with  the  ezpeotatioo  to 
M  fiuM  hia  mMilon  bid  iwfwi  ibr  tlifDh 


selves,  will  soon  find  himself  in  company  with  the 
scion  of  the  aristocrat  of  wealth,  the  lord  of  the  tap- 
room only,  or  the  unnoticed  associate  of  thoae,  whom 

**  A  fellow  feeling  has  made  wondrons  kind." 

It  is  in  the  middle  classes  of  society,  however,  that 
we  find  the  moat  destructive  havoc  of  this  spirit,  upon 
the  prosperity  and  endurance  of  social  and  domestic 
comfort.  And  here,  how  despicable  seema  that  ser- 
vile adulation  to  every  odor  that  claims  to  emanate 
from  a  wealthy  or  a  titled  source.  Those  on  whom 
fitrtfane  has  bestowed  a  propitious  glance,  inflamed 
with  the  ^prospect  of  advancing  station,  grasp  at  every 
shadow  of  distinction,  though  it  be  but  in  a  name, 
and  like  the  heathen  at  hie  unnatural  and  impious  sa- 
crifice, are  ready  to  yield  up  the  tenderest  gifts  of 
heaven,  as  a  propitiation  to  the  Juggernaut  of  pridew 
How  often  do  we  behold  her  whom  nature  had  fitted 
to  constitute  the  foster  spirit  of  genius,  in  a  connubial 
association,  by  this  pride  alone,  engrafted  upon  the 
rotten  limb  of  a  once  conspicuous  trunk,  to  sicken  and 
wither  into  the  prop  which  parental  foUy  hoi  nader- 
ed  parental  munificence  requisite  to  supply.  How  - 
common,  too,  has  it  been  in  our  country,  to  obeenre 
the  inducements  for  the  assumption  of  this  chamcter, 
so  strong  as  to  lead  the  most  contemptible  to  practise 
upon  our  credulity,  and  by  playing  the  count  and  the 
noble  for  a  little  while  amongst  us,  at  the  expense  of 
the  ti^esman,  to  wheedle  from  us  our  hard  earnings 
at  least,  if  they  are  modest  eiwugh  to  stop  short  of 
those  gifts  of  heaven  that  are  dearer  to  us  than  any 
accounted  price.  When  wiU  the  examples  of  decep- 
tion, and  the  testimony  of  dearly-purchaaed  experience, 
teach  us  the  folly  and  madness  of  such  propensities  ? 
For  those  who  suflfer,  except  it  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  hopes  and  happiness  of  some  iimocent  victim  of 
their  blindness,  we  have  no  pity — but  rather  feel  a 
glow  of  satisfaction,  when  we  see  them  writhing  under 
the  stings  which  their  own  guilty  ambition,  or  preci- 
pitate stupidity  has  inflicted  upon  them. 

Akin  to  this  spirit,  may  be  enumerated  a  more  self- 
ish and  domestic  disposition,  which  is  to  be  disclosed 
by  penetrating  the  tinselled  veil  which  many  in  Ihe 
middle  claases  of  society  throw  around  them,  and 
looking  beyond  the  atudied  and  affected  display  which 
is  prepared  for  occasions,  at  the  expense  of  the  ei^oy- 
ment  and  happiness  of  the  intervals.  How  undenia- 
ble is  the  sorrowful  truth,  that  many  families  around 
us,  feeding  upon  the  vanity  of  occasional  display,  re- 
strict themselves  in  all  the  ordinary  and  plainest  com- 
forts—nay,  even  in  the  very  necessaries  of  a  respecta- 
ble subsbtance — who,  to  heard  up  their  means  for  pe- 
riodical efforts  in  society,  absolutely  deny  themselves 
at  home,  for  long  precedent  periods,  the  common  re- 
quisite provisions  of  life.  Alas,  could  they  but  learn 
that  the  laughing  eye  which  seems  to  them  the  assu- 
rance of  delight,  is  but  the  smile  of  derision  at  their 
vanities— could  they  hot  know  that  through  all  the 
satisfaction  which  their  dear-bought  bounty  aeems  to 
aflbid,  there  is  a  sensibility  in  every  honest  breast 
that  tdls  tho  goeat  1  what  %«ienSn^\)^\MaK^>a^^V| 
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¥cl  in  tDOMlf ,  from  theif  own  doneicic  virtues,  and 
tbfl  purity  of  tbeir  intrinuc  worth,  duui  any  painful 
diiUoction,  which  aucfa  alaiiied  eontpieuity  nay  IMO' 
porarily  invest  them  wiih. 

Thflfe  is,  in  tnilh,  but  one  sore  and  safo  depcndance 
for  distioction  or  character  in  the  world.  There  is 
but  ono  afialocraoy  that  is  permaiiont,  and  which,  in 
a  oountry  like  ours,  may  be  relied  on  as  seeure— thai 
if  the  aristocracy  of  mimd. 

All  the  gilded  display  of  hospitality  and  muniB- 
ceoce— all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  circumstance— ^U 
thd  wealth  the  world  can  beatow,  can  avail  nothins 
in  eomparison  or  companionship  with  that  onward 
march  to  high  ennobled  preferment,  either  in  society 
or  govemssent,  which  receives  its  impulse  and  sus- 
tains its  course,  by  the  powers  of  intellect  and  engross- 
ing wisdom.  Bplendid  estates  may  fall  and  crumble 
under  misfortune's  blow,  or  speculations'  misadven- 
ture— 

**  One  sad  losel  may  soil  a  name  for  aye. 
However  mighty  in  the  olden  time," 


have  derived  tho  inheritance  of  a  fa- 
in the  ranks  of  society — but  secured  in 
the  iHveatment  of  the  mind's  distinction,  the  votary 
of  science  and  the  child  of  genius  stand  alike  impe- 
rious in  their  innate  nujesty,  and  midst  the  ruin  and 
aafaes  of  all  earthly  grandeur,  shine  on  in  the  undar- 
kened  lustre  of  that  halo  which  their  own  greatness 
hM  irradiated. 

The  youth  who  embarks  in  society  with  his  expec- 
tations based  opon  the  calculations  he  may  safely  re- 
pose on  each  foundations,  cannot  but  find  his  perseve- 


rance rewAffded  by  faanota  crowding  thick  ani  iaH 
upon  him,  m  the  swelUag  ia|ieftenca  •f  the  aiii 
roUs  back  the  nisis  which  ohseniify  ef  aMisn  ar  pa- 
city  of  aeana  May  have  tempenrilf  throws  aroai 
him. 

It  it  sickeBMig,  I  know,  in  the  «yaB  of  iMeHeetMi 
genius  to  behold  the  flat  and  stale  nodbery  of  ssdd 
greatness  which  is  inflated  by  the  sycophantic  bretih 
of  sordid  aduktion-^t  is  painful  to  pars  throogli  At 
ordeal  of  neglect  and  outward  contumely  whidi  ihs 
levity  and  litilemindedness  of  the  world  reiscn  apa 
the  unobtrusive  retiracy  of  ibe  embryo  wonhippsr  it 
Minerva's  shrine,  while  the  cunceited  mA  iipfant 
npsiart  of  the  world's  base  arisiocracy,  is  nvtMinf 
in  its  embrace.  Yet  "  the  mind  is  iia  own  plaee  mi 
in  itself  can  make"  society  of  the  holiest  cfasrsdv, 
where  none  intrude.  The  nap  of  nature  is  optm  k^ 
Cote  the  student.  Ho  is  not  alone  in  the  stiUnsw  «f 
midnight,  when  not  a  waking  pulse  may  beat  but  Mi 
own— the  stars  are  full  of  rich  society  for 
gentle  murmuring  rivulet  and  the  roaring 
nature's  mighty  minstrelsy,  are  his  asuaie— epinM  rf 
unearthly  grandeur,  the  creaturea  of  bis  ewn  krighl 
fancy,  or  the  manes  of  luminarica  of  eges  p^  ■§ 
his  companions,  and  whether  he  t^tt  no 
wing  from  world  to  world,  peoplii^g  the 
spheres  of  creation  with  beings  of  his  own 
lion,  or  treads  the  rosy  paths  of  acience  with  lbs  phi- 
loflopheiB  and  sages  of  departed  days  ;  illnmined  hf 
iheir  bright  examplea  through  the  gradatioos  aod  ia> 
provements  of  time,  he  still  ieels,  that  flMmgh  skat 
from  the  gay  and  festive  hall — though  dasertad  mi 
uncourfed  in  the  throngs  of  busy  men,  be  ia  not  ilMk 
but  stands  aloof,  the  mighty  and  enduring  asiM  rfa* 
tare's  noble  aristocracy. 


SONNETS. 


BT        OORNBLIUB        WEBB 


APRIL. 

Faie,  fickle  month,  now  peevish  as  a  child 
That  frets  in  middle  of  the  pleasures'  bowers; 

Now  winsome  as  a  bride  betrimmed  with  flowers, 
Laughing  like  wit  when  exquit-itely  v\ild, — 
How  like  an  thou  to  grief  by  hope  beguiled. 

When  then  look'st  smiling  through  short, gusty  showers. 

How  like  to  joy,  that  laughs,  yet  ere  an  hour's 
Quick  flight,  weeps  in  the  arms  where  most  he 
smiled ! — 

Tet  welcome,  April!  for  thy  blessed  womb 

Gave  greatest  Suakspkare  binh, — he  who.  like  thee, 
With  mingling  tears  and  smiles,  strewed  modestly 

Creatkm'i  fields  with  flowers  of  deathless  bloom : — 

Pioud  be  young  May  of  her  sweat  Aon\  fstovm  ;        \ 
Be  piouder  Ihoib  Mf  Month,  of  hia  anpreiua  t«ii»^iiL>\ 


SPRING. 


Come  with  mc,  lady,  to  tho  springing  woods, 

Whode  age,  like  thine,  is  3roiing  and  beaotirttl; 
For  there  are  fl  jwers  of  rainbjwhue*  to  poll; 

Violets  that  breathe  thy  breaih  ;  deliciom  bidi 
Red  as  thy  lips,  sweet  as  thy  slumber's  sighs; 

Streamlets  that  run  as  silvery  as  ihy  speech; 
Pleasures  ihnt  with  no  pain  our  hands  msy 

And  leaves,  and  birds,  and  songs,  and  soDDyi 
The  bee,  who  roves,  yet  is  industrious. 

Calls  us  away  to  tho  green  woods  agaia. 
As  Robin's  horn  drew  forth  his  merry  men 

To  sports  and  beechen  speaia  -to twangiag h«*^ 
And  breathless  chase  of  bounding  doe  and  detf  ^^ 

Then  hie  ibr  hill  and  dale S— the  mmpb  Ub^^ 
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A    TALE    OF    THE    OLD    DOMINION. 


IT        DAVID        HOFFMAN,       JISQ.,       BALTIMOEK 


The  moon  shone  into  my  windows  with  a  flood  of 
[very  light — all  nature  was  hushed  into  profound  si- 
nce—no air  disturbed  even  the  pensile  foliage,  that 
xn  many  trees,  aud  shrubs,  and  flowers,  in  rich  luxu- 
mce,  environed  the  house,  situate  in  one  of  nature's 
ost  beautiful  vallies,  in  the  **  Old  Dominion**— a 
nd,  as  well  known,  of  traditional  hospitality,  of  ge- 
irons  feeliflgs,  exalted  talents,  and  of  bad  habits. 
he  little  wooden  clock  of  mine  host  had  struck 
^elve  before  I  retired  to  rest,  but  not  to  sleep.  The 
ODOtonoiis  ticking  of  my  watch,  suspended  near  my 
Uow,  alone  reminded  me  that  any  thing  with  mo- 
rn existed  in  nature;  all  was  in  deep  repose,  save 
y  own  busy  thoughts,  and  these  were  fast  subsiding 
to  those  gentle  half-slumbers  that  must  soon  have 
ided  in  sleep,  exhausted  as  I  then  was  with  my  ar- 
lous  day's  journey.  But  a  tremendous  shriek  from 
e  adjoining  room,  struck  a  momentary  horror 
lough  my  inmost  heart  This  was  instantly  follow- 
l  by  a  moat  annatural  laugh^theo  by  horrid  irapre- 
itions^lhen  by  criea  of  •«  murder,"  **  fire,"  "  land- 
rd,  I  am  dying,  sinking  into  hell!" — "  Oh,  I  am  lost, 
ater,  water,  I  am  bumiqg  up.^*  I  naturally  supposed 
at  the  landlord  would  have  been  instantly  there — 
It  he  came  not;  and,  aa  there  was  no  intermission  to 
e  shocking  cries  of  the  unhappy  being,  I  soon  ap- 
lared  at  his  chamber  door,  but  was  much  astonished 
find  it  locked  on  the  outside  with  a  padlock !  The 
.roxysms,  growing  still  more  intense  and  long,  conti- 
led,  and  finding  no  hope  of  sleep  that  night,  already 
r  advanced,  it  seemed  but  reasonable  I  should  have 
1  associate  in  my  anxious  vigils ;  and  at  length,  I 
solved  to  seek  companionship  with  my  mat/re  d'ho- 
!,  who  had  left  on  my  mind  a  very  favorable  inipres- 
m,  during  the  half-hour  spent  with  him  before  re- 
ing  to  my  chamber.  The  moon  kindly  aided  me 
rough  a  few  narrow  passages  to  his  door,  which 
omptly  yielded  to  my  tap. 

"Sir,  can  you  solve  this  mystery  for  me? — you 
em  to  have  a  maniac  in  year  house — a  strange  alli- 
kce,  this,  of  h(»pital  and  hotel — ^have  you  no  means 
'  silencing  him,  so  that  I  may  yet  obuiin  a  little 
eep  T  Who,  and  what  is  he  7" 
"  I  hoped,  for  your  sake,  as  well  as  his,'*  replied 
le  landlord,  "  he  would  have  been  silent  this  night. 
It  poor  youth,  he  cannot  last  many  nights  more — 
ia  is  the  longest  and  severest  fit  I  have  yet  known 
.m  to  have;  it  has  lasted,  with  but  few  intermissions, 
leae  four  dajrs  and  as  many  nights — ^he  is  a  young 
kodmBan  of  onr  neighborhood,  of  education,  wealth. 
idhigli  lamily— has  not  been  iVom  college  moie 
an  two  yaaia— Ua  axoallaiit  and  wivtehad  parents 


can  do  nothing  with  him ;  he  is  now  under  my  care ; 
and  all  this  comes,  sir,  from  drink !  His  disease  ia 
called  mania  a  potu.  As  he  slept  so  little  for  some 
nights  and  days,  I  ihonght  him  so  much  exhausted  be- 
fore you  came,  that  he  would  have  sunk  to  sleep,  and 
not  have  disturbed  you ;  so  i  judged  it  better  to  say 
notliing  to  you  about  hira." 

The  noises  still  continued — moanings  that  sickened 
the  heart,  shrieks  that  chilled  the  blood,  laughter  of 
no  mortal  sounds,  oaths  that  demons  alone  could  fa- 
shion, all  followed  in  quick  succession,  WMryiog  the 
ears,  and  exhausting  the  feelings. 

*'  There  is  no  relief  for  him,"  said  mine  hoit,  *'  I 
dread  to  give  him  what  he  most  cravea-^-liqaor ;  it 
is  but  fuel  to  the  fires  that  rage  within  him  j  water  ha 
asks  for,  but  will  none  of  it— and  medicinea  can  only 
be  forced  upon  him,  which  now  seems  to  be  cruel,  as 
the  doctor  says  he  cannot  live,  and  that  all  his  reme- 
dies have  failed." 

"  Poor  human  nature,  or  rather  poor  b&utly  nature," 
said  I,  angrily,  following  my  remark,  a  moment  afier, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  and  more  than  half-ashamed,  too» 
that  I  should  feel  anger,  and  use  such  a  word  towards 
a  fellow-being  in  a  atate  of  hopelessnesa.  **  POor,  un- 
happy youth,"  added  I,  '*  would  that  I  could  bring  thee 
one  moment  of  relief;  may  God,  who  alone  knoweth 
the  cause  of  thy  great  infirmity,  find  for  thee  a  door  of 
escape !  but,  if  that  must  not  be,  have  mercy  on  thea 
beyond  the*grave !" 

««0h,  dear  sir,"  rejoined  the  landlord,  *<I  have 
known  many  persons  far  more  wicked  than  he ;  for  I 
may  truly  say,  he  is  very  amiable,  and  charitable,  and 
sensible,  when  sober — nearly  all  his  faults  proceed 
from  intoxication.  He  was  to  have  been  married  be- 
fore this  time,  to  a  lovely  young  woman  hard-by ;  and 
could  Mary  Summers  see  him,  even  now,  she  would 
break  her  heart  with  weeping;  for  she  yet  tenderly 
loves  him.  He  still  wears  a  locket  of  her  hair,  su8« 
pended  by  a  black  ribbon  round  hiH  neck,  which  he 
would  not  part  with,  even  for  liquor;  and  yet  it 
seems  he  would  coin  his  body  and  soul,  too,  for  a 
dram,  but  not  that  locket !" 

Some  hours  passed  in  these  sympathetic  colloquies 
on  his  melancholy  condition;  but  wearied  nature 
made  them  more  and  more  sluggish  and  forced,  until, 
afcer  having  wrung  all  the  changes  on  the  miseries 
of  the  wretched  inebriate,  the  vices  and  horrora  of 
drunkenness,  the  mental  agonies  of  his  amiable  pa- 
rents, sisters,  and  brothers,  and  the  deep  seated  and 
inexhaustible  love  Df  Mary  Summers,  we  were  mu- 
tually silent.  But  the  ^loaaa,  v^Vi^%v«\\ti^\ttNi^^A^ 
and  draikdCul  Un^twsaJikm  "^      '^a  pMAemotAwia; 
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chamber,  no  way  diminished ;  fortunately  for  up,  they 
had  lost  much  of  their  force  on  our  worn  out  feel- 
ings, and  I  fell  asleep  on  my  chair  in  the  very  act  of 
forcing  out  a  brief  reply  to  an  equally  laconic  ques* 
tion  of  my  good-natured  companion. 

I  slept  soundly — maybe  a  couple  of  hours— when, 
from  the  hum  of  domestic  arrangements,  the  glare  of 
broad  daylight,  the  occasional  tramping  over  the  un- 
cajpoted  floor  of  the  faithful  house-dog,  and  the  easily 
recognised  sounds  from  the  adjustment  of  the  break- 
fast furniture,  on  a  table  set  out  at  a  short  distance 
from  me^I  awoke.  At  that  instant,  the  landlord 
gently  descended  the  steps  into  the  room,  and  whis- 
pered to  me,  **  Friend,  it  is  all  over  with  the  youth; 
he  has  departed  to  his  long  home  !'* 

"  Oh,  it  cannot  be,"  I  involuntarily  exclaimed — the 
big  tear  springing  into  my  eyee,  '^  is  he  then  relieved  for 
ever  from  his  agony ;  or,  oh  God !  is  death  but  the  be- 
ginning of  a  never-ending  life, — and,  if  so,  is  it  but  a 
prolongation,  with  superadded  horrors  of  this  life  7 
As  the  tree  falls,  so  it  lies;  but  yet  to  spring  up  an 
eternal  tree  of  the  same  nature,  bearing  none  but  its 
peowUwMlli;  there,  then,  can  be  no  tilling,  no  me- 
_.  ;e  for  the  better;  dreadful,  over- 
ight!  But,  landlord,  we  must  now  in- 
___^         ler  in  such  matters." 

Wt  hastened  to  the  sad  chamber ;  end  never  did 
eye  rest  upon  a  sight  more  heart-rciiiling,  more  loath- 
ing. We  beheld  a  youth  of  fine  proportions,  and 
once  of  manly  beauty,  now  an  emaciated  corpse,  a 
miserable  wreck  of  what  he  had  been,  stretched  upon 
the  floor,  with  an  empty  bottle  in  one  hand,  and  a 
fragment  of  a  chair  in  the  other,'  both  hold,  apparen^ 
ly,  with  the  same  muscular  force  with  which  they 
had  b^n  seized,  perhaps  but  a  few  moments  before 
the  vital  spark  had  fled.  His  fine  hazol  eyes  were 
protruded  from  their  livid  sockets— his  thin  blue  lips 
and  distorted  features  showed  how  his  vexed  spirit 
bad  struggled  with  the  grim  monarch— his  glossy 
brown  hair  hung  in  short  ringlets,  and  were  beauti- 
fully contrasted  with  the  fair  complexion  of  his  ex- 
posed neck  and  shoulders,  over  which  also  hung  the 
hair  loeket  of  Mary  Summers!  In  hosiiiy  casting 
my  eye  over  the  room,  I  found  that  every  thing  with- 
in his  reach  had  been  broken ;  and  his  bruised  and 
lacerated  body  also  showed  that  the  unhappy  youth 
had  waged  war  against  a  thousand  imaginary  ene- 
mies, among  which  were  his  own  tender  limbs.  We 
promptly  removed  him  to  another  chamber,  and  be- 
stowed on  his  remains  every  attention  that  might,  as 
far  ■•  possible,  remove  from  the  eye  of  affection,  «oon 
to  visit  him,  the  tokens  of  his  miserable  end.  It  was 
a  sad  scene,  in  a  few  hours  afler,  to  see  his  aged  pa- 
rents kissing  his  forehead  and  lips;  his  lovely  sisters, 
with  deep  afl*ection  and  involuntary  horror  blended, 
embracing  hii  lifeless  corpse.  Some  of  the  sad  tale 
of  the  preceding  night,  had  been  related  to  them  by 
A«  hott,  and  I  was  urgently  invited  by  the  afflicted 
pumti  to  their  house,  and  that  1  should  extend  my 
Undnets  still  farther,  by  witnessing  the  interment. 
TIm  heart,  in  such  a  case,  needs  not  the  tiea  of  blood, 
nor  jet  of  acquaintance,  to  feel  for  the  dead,  or 
vnun/j  (p  lyiopatUie  with  the  \Wui|i\  inAt  m  ^ 


short  time  af^er,  I  found  myself  domesticated  in  the 
comfortable  mansion  of  a  Virginian  gentleman  of  the 
old  school.  Here,  all  that  met  my  eye,  at  oooe  told 
me  that  it  had  long  been  the  home  of  an  intelligwt 
and  worthy  family  ;  one  of  an  extended'  bosphali^, 
but  whose  progenitors  had  probably  seen  farigkler 
and  more  prosperous  days  than  liad  shone  en  ill  pn> 
sent  owners  for  some  time  past,  at  least 

I  retired  to  my  chamber,  and  slept  soondly  fit 
some  hours,  till  the  dinner-bell  sounded,  end  a  pnOy 
little  colored  boy  soAly  tapped  at  my  door,8iUBBaB«d 
me  forth. 

I  entered  the  dining-room  much  refreshed,  bst  with 
little  appetite ;  a  death-like  silence  reigned  tbcie,  in- 
terrupted only  by  those  occssional  subdued  batbssit> 
felt  kindnesses  which  sprung  from  the  newly  kindkd 
aflection  towards  me,  blended  with  that  habitsal  sod 
noble  politeness  which  characterizes  manneis  in  ths 
"  Mother  State." 

As  we  approached  the  table,  covered  with  the» 
very  products  of  the  surrounding  manor,  the  old  gen- 
tleman placed  his  hands  in  mine:  **  I  fear,  ny  frisod. 
we  must  dine  to*day  without  the  ladies ;  bat  Gsorgs 
aod  James  will  accompany  us,  and  we  shall  do  better, 
I  hope,  in  a  few  days."  Then  pausing  for  a  noaent, 
he  added, "  my  wife  and  daughters  were  nesrly  pn- 
vailed  on  to  join  us ;  but,  poor  Mary  Sammeia  fasi 
just  arrived,  and  their  wounded  hearts  are  now  afl 
bleeding  afresh." 

*'  It  is  better  so,"  I  gently  replied,  "  their  fender 
souls  need  the  solace  of  weeping,  and  I  am  happy 
they  can  weep." 

"  Dear  Mary  does  not  weep,"  rejoined  the  afflictsd 
father :  "  we  have  been  in  some  measure  prepared  ki 
the  sad  event — not  so  with  Mary  Summers,  to  whsa 
we  never  ventured  to  communicate  all  that  look 
place  with  our  offlicted  son." 

We  dined  in  sadness ;  the  day  and  night  passsd  oC 
and  the  hour  of  four  in  the  afternoon,  of  the  follow- 
ing day,  was  appointed  for  the  interment. 

At  breakfast,  all  were  present,  except  the  sdsrt 
daughter  and  Mary  Summers.    So  mach  had  bsM 
said  to  me  by  the  landlord,  as  also  by  the  yooqgff 
sons,  whom  I  have  named,  in  praise  of  Maiy,  that  I 
felt,  for  a  moment  greatly  disappointed  at  her  absiMs; 
but  how  soon  were  all  my  feelings  the  other  wtf, 
when  selfishness  gave  room,  on  a  moment's  reflseCioe* 
to  far  better  sentiments.    "Sweet  Suflerer.^  aid  I 
mentally, "  I  value  thee  greatly  more  for  thy  absence 
for,  surely,  retirement  and  silence  better  baiaioni» 
with  thy  affliction,  than  the  ruddy  light  of  day  tod 
thd  unavoidable  courtesies  of  life."    But,  roouv  "f" 
self  from  this  reverie,  I  inquired,  "  How  is  IfiaSon* 
men ; — how  did  she  pass  the  night  T" 

Julia,  a  tall,  blue-eyed  girl  of  seventeen,  as  bflUiti- 
ful  as  a  fresh  May  morning,  garnished  with  dewy  , 
flowers,  and  redolent  with  their  sweets,  replied  to  wf 
question :  "  I  fear,  sir,  she  did  not  sleep  atsO;  i^ 
neither  weeps  nor  speaks,  but  only  noans  contiDOillf- 
I  think  hsr  heart  will  break!*' 

At  this  moment,  filin,  the  eldest  daughter,  ivdNd 
into  the  room,  and  exdained— ^  Mni  fhtmiti  ^ 
\^wi  AV-l  ^«ix  ^sst  hope!" 
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All  were  in  her  chamber  in  an  instant,  and  I  found 
myself  alio  there,  a  witnen  of  the  melancholy  scene. 
Dear  Mary  Summers  was  then  eipiring,  and  my  first 
acquaintance  with  her  was  made  in  performing  the 
aad  office  of  closing  her  eyes  for  ever. 

"  Oh !  thou  great  and  unsearchable  Being,"  said  I 
inwardly,  *'  how  unfathomable  are  t\ff  ways !  She 
was  young,  and  beautiful,  and,  as  all  say,  full  of  an- 
gelic virtues, — and  yet  this  fair  and  lovely  creature 
dies  a  martyr  to  love,  for  a  man  who  abandoned  him- 
self, his  God,  his  loving  parents,  his  aflectionate  and 
beautiful  sisters,  the  luxuries  of  his  home,  the  respect 
of  his  friends,  and,  finally,  even  his  betrothed — all, 
all,  for  a  nauseous,  sickening,  poisonous  draught !  But, 
what  can  conquer  woman's  chaste  love  ? — it  is  as  fa- 
thomless as  the  deep,  deep  sea,  as  high  as  heaven,  as 
expansive  and  pervading  as  the  atmosphere."  And 
there  was  poor  Mary's  lifeless  body,  a  faithful  witness 
of  the  truth  of  this  rush  of  thought,  that  for  a  mo- 
ment occupied  me  in  this  chamber  of  death  and  of 
agonizing  grief ! 

Charles'  funeral  wap,  of  conrse,  postponed  for  a 
couple  of  days  more,  to  prepare  lor  the  joint  obse- 
quies of  the  youthful  lovers. 

Buring  this  interval,  I  occasionally  sought  relief  in 
the  library,  which  occupied  a  very  retired  part  of  the 
venerable  building,  the  windows  of  which  were 
shaded  by  honeysuckle  and  eglantine  (>rofusely  blend- 
ed, and  which,  as  I  reposed  with  my  book  in  a  deep 
arm  chair,  saluted  me  with  their  delicious  fragrance, 
and  excluded  the  garish  day,  now  become  almost  of^ 
fensive  to  me. 

I  had  not  been  long  in  the  library,  before  my  eye 
rested  on  a  musty  volume,  entitled  **  Remains  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,"  which  I  eagerly  seized,  with  the 
full  assurance  of  finding  therein  much  good  sense — 
and,  strange  coincidence !  the  first  page  my  eye  lit 
OB,  painted  in  living  colors  the  vice  of  Druiikknniss. 
The  passages  I  allude  to,  so  harmonized  with  my 
feelings  then,  and  ever,  that  I  copied  them  into  my 
diary ;  and  here  they  now  are  for  the  benefit  of  all 
who  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  looking  into 
inch  portions  of  ny  note-book  as  I  have  chosen  to  re- 
Teal  ;  and  especially  for  any  one  who  hesitates  whether 
he  will  become  a  man  or  a  beast — whether  he  will 
eiyoy  life's  blessings  with  wife,  children,  and  friends, 
or  its  poisons,  through  absence  of  them  all ;  for  any 
one,  in  fine,  who  may  hesitate  whether  he  will  mur- 
der himself  and  his  betrothed,  or  live  in  health  re- 
spected by  the  world,  and  wed  the  object  of  his  first 
love.  But,  why  should  I  moralize  when  we  have  the 
eloquent  wisdom  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  7 

''Take  especial  care,"  says  he,  "  that  you  delight 
not  in  wine,  for  there  never  was  any  man  that  came 
to  honor  or  preferment  that  loved  it ;  for  it  transform- 
eth  a  lAan  into  a  beast,  decayeth  health,  poisoneth  the 
Iveatb,  destroyeih  natural  heat,  bringeth  a  man's  sto- 
mach to  an  artificial  burning,  deformeth  the  face,  rot- 
teCh  the  teeth,  and,  to  conclude,  maketh  a  man  con- 
temptible, aoon  old,  and  despised  of  all  wise  and  wo^ 
thy  mea ;  hated  in  ihy  senranta,  in  thyself,  and  com- 
paoiona ;  for  it  ia  a  bewitching  and  infectious  vice ; 
and  f  ember  my  worda,  that  it  were  better  for  a 


man  to  be  subject  to  any  vice,  than  to  it ;  for  all  other 
vanities  and  sins  are  recovered,  but  a  drunkard  will 
never  shake  off  the  delight  of  beastliness ;  for  the 
longer  it  possesseth  a  man,  the  more  he  will  delight 
in  it,  and  the  older  he  groweth  the  more  he  shall  be 
subject  to  it ;  for  it  dulleth  the  spirits,  and  destroyeth 
the  body,  as  ivy  doth  the  old  tree,  or  as  the  worm 
that  engendereth  in  the  kernel  of  the  nut" 

"  Take  heed,  therefore,  that  such  a  careless  canker 
pass  not  thy  youth,  nor  such  a  beastly  infection  thy 
old  age,  for  then  shall  thy  life  be  but  as  the  life  of  a 
beast,  and  after  thy  death  thou  shalt  only  leave  a 
Rhameful  infamy  to  thy  posterity,  who  shall  study  to 
forget  that  such  an  one  was  their  father.  Anacharsis 
sailh — the  ^rtl  draught  tenxlh  for  heaUh,  the  second 
for  pUature,  the  third  for  Aame,  the  fourth  for  mad' 
ness ;  but  in  youth  there  is  not  so  much  as  one  draught 
permitted,  for  it  putteth  fire  to  fire,  and  wastelh  the 
natural  heat.  And,  therefore,  except  thou  desire  to 
hasten  thine  end,  take  this  for  a  general  rule,  that 
thou  never  add  any  artificial  heat  to  thy  body,  by 
wine  or  spice,  until  thou  find  that  time  hath  dettyed 
thy  natural  heat ;  and  the  sooner  tho«  beginaat  to 
help  nature^  the  sooner  will  sheformtkt  tier,  ana  thoa 
trust  aUogelher  to  art.'* 


The  day  at  length  arrived  for  the  interment  of 
Charles  and  of  Mary.  The  hair-locket  rested  on  his 
bosom ;  and  the  beautiful  Mary  Summers  was  placed 
in  her  tomb,  with  every  memento  that  Charles  had 
given  her  of  his  afifection.  It  was  on  a  lovely  No- 
vember afternoon,  in  the  year  18 — ,  that  a  long  pro- 
cession of  weeping  relations  of  both  the  families,  with 
their  numerous  friends  and  acquaintances  from  a  po- 
pulous neighborhood,  together  with  an  equally  long 
train  of  faithful  slaves,  who  loved  their  jroung  master 
and  mistress,  might  have  been  seen  slowly  walking 
towards  the  fomily  grave  yard ! 

It  was  situate  in  a  deep  and  shaded  dell,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  mansion.  The  rude  but 
substantial  fence  that  encompassed  it,  was  entirely  co- 
vered with  vines  and  creepers  of  various  sorts,  and 
in  each  comer  of  the  square  was  planted  an  ever- 
green, that  seemed  to  have  been  there  very  many 
years.  Though  this  sacred  spot  was  the  receptacle 
of  many  graves,  it  contained  but  few  tombstones, 
¥ihich  were  to  be  seen,  here  and  there,  raising  their 
white  tops  above  the  luxuriant  grass  and  wild  flowers, 
distinguishing  the  more  prominent  members  of  an  an- 
cient family,  and  of  its  numerous  alliances,  who,  in 
the  course  of  nearly  two  centuries  had  been  there 
deposited. 

As  we  entered  the  ample  gate,  the  sublime  and 
well-known  words,  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life,  saith  the  Lord ;  he  that  belitveth  in  me,  though  he 
were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live:  and  whoever  livetk  and 
believeth  in  me,  shall  never  die;"* — were  uttarad  In 
heavenly  tones  by  a  very  aged  pastor,  whose  mtfWf 
locks  seemed  to  admonish  us  that  temperance  anil  aa- 
renity  of  mind  are  good  securities  for  ripe  old  aga— 
and  that  intemperance  in  man,  and  ezceasl^^  C«a\\sdi% 
in  woman,  \iad  Y»0Q^\\\ift  ^«ciaiaR^>A«sixav<\sM9i»> 
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gTBTe.  A  short,  but  tender  and  appropriate  discoone 
wn  delivered  by  the  venerable  old  man,  which 
bathed  all  eyee  in  tean,  and  among  the  rest,  those  of 
Jack  Hodgson,  a  middle>Bgcd  man,  clothed  in  rags, 
and  who,  I  observed,  had  approached  nnasually  close 
to  the  graves,  and  held  before  his  eyes  the  miserable 
fragments  of  what  had  once  been  a  hat,  removing 
them  occasionally,  and  looking  into  the  graves,  evi- 
dently with  no  idle  curiosity,  but  with  a  most  intense 
interest !  I  afterwards  learned  that  Hodgson  was  no- 
torious in  the  neighborhood  lor  rare  scholarship,  wit, 
obscenity,  oaths,  and  drohkennen;  and  had,  occa- 
sionally claimed  fellowship  with  Charles  on  the  score 
of  some  distant  relationship;  but  mainly,  of  late, 
from  the  community  of  their  tastes  and  pursuits. 
Charles*  terrible  death  had  made  much  impression 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  had  so  softened  the  heart 
even  of  Jack  Hodgson,  that  lie  presented  himself  so- 
ber that  afternoon,  and  with  a  decency  so  unusual  for 
him,  gazed  on  the  scene  that  closed  for  ever  from  his 
sight  a  manifest  victim  to  a  habit  that  had  brought 
Hodgson  to  his  then  degraded  stale. 

As  Hodgson,  in  profound  thought,  retired  from  the 
grftva,  and  was  slowly  following  at  the  heel  of  tke 
naln  ptocawion,  and  near  the  head  of  the  colored 
pe<^le»  a  very  aged  negro,  whoso  short  and  crisped 
hair  had  become  almost  snowy  white,  approached 
Jack,  whose  long,  gray  hair  was  hanging  profusely 
over  his  shoulders. 

**  Ah,  masta  Jack  V*  said  the  venerable  negro,  **  yon 
be  almost  a  boy  along-side  o'  me;  but  your  hair  be 


jist  as  white  as  mine!  Wad*s  the  reaeMi,  maaa  Jiek, 
o*  that  7  Shall  poor  nigger,  toll  yon,  massa  f— aigftt 
drink  water  all  his  libe,  work  hard  ebbery  day,  go  to 
bed  arly,  get  op  arly;  but  masaa  Jack  Hodgm  drink 
noding  but  poison  water — nebber  work  at  all  any  diy 
— frolic  all  de  blessed  night — and,  I  toll  yoa,  bbbm 
Jack,  you  be  no  long  for  dis  worM.  I  tell  yea,  ym 
die  in  a  few  roonds  !**  With  this,  the  old  nan,  inf- 
ping  Hodgson's  hand,  was  soon  out  of  sight. 


A  few  years  have  passed  ainee  the  erenii  I  hna 
thus  noted.    A  neat  tomb  now  jointly  ictcidi  cka 
loves,  and  the  nearly  sjrnchnmooa  deaths  of  Chsilsl 
and  of  Mary.   Poor  Jack  Hodgson,  who  only  lived  tke 
year  out,  lies  buried  in  an  obacnre  comer  of  the  bum 
gmve  yard,  bat  with  no  slab  to  record  his  nana,  airi 
with  scarcely  a  mound  to  distingoish  the  spot  do^ 
crated  by  his  ashes,  from  the  virgin  soil  tharraneoDdi 
it.    Old  Dembo,  however,  still  Kvea  to  point  it  ei^ 
and  from  present  appearances,  will  continae  sa  to  i9 
for  a  long  time  to  cone.    Since  his  warning  voies  19 
Hodgson  was  so  accurately  verified  by  his  spsidy 
death,  Dcmbo  regards  himself  as  no  little  oTa  pia» 
phet ;  and  it  is  fortunate,  also,  for  aome  of  the  yoaila 
of  the  surrounding  o^untry,  that  they  esteem  \am 
somewhat  in  the  same  light ;  for,  when  religioo,  IM* 
rals,  and  education  have  been  found  to  yield  to  As 
fascinations  of  the  Circean   bowl,  the  nipsrslitnM 
threatnings  from  the  lipa  of  the  hnniy  hcwkJ  dc^, 
have  proved  of  more  avail. 
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No.  Hi. 


Immig^ntikMi  of  Spanish  Belb-Diflfl^renee  of  TintiiiBabaUiiy  Duties  on  the  Oaadslquiver  and  the  Christians 
AcocNUtt  «r  tip  life  sad  Death  of  John  Reere,  tike  popafaur  CooK-dian— Carious  Caie  of  aowlr-diaooTerai  Fntrisiii  If  * 
Child. 


One  of  the  Spanish  Bells,  at  New  York,  has  been 
purchased  for  tho  Rail  Road  Depot  at  Wilmington. 
Its  inscription  is  dated  1448— near  half  a  century  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  It  was 
taken  from  a  Convent,  in  n  beautiful  valley  of  Anda> 
liisia.  It  weighs  something  over  160  pounda— Dai/y 
Ifewspaper. 


>  "  Ave  Maria  audi  nos."  went  up  to  heaven  from 

^^Mter  and  aisle  at  the  sound  of  that  bell ;  and  "  All 

eam's  iip~go  ahead,"  will  issue  from  the  tobacco 

Mained  jaws  of  aome  rail  road  agent,  at  a  signal  from 

Ike  nroe  ooisy  clanger.  Ah !  little  did  the  caster  and 
Mmnder  ofUmt  b^LAjuaDomim  144S,aa  Yia  i^«iX«aL\xxis»v(».ve\,>&  «^T)%A%^ifQceia,  to  all  dUaloiEf  ^f* 


over  the  furnace,  and  cast  his  molten  labors  into  ioA 
dream  that,  Anno  Domini  1838,  in  an  unknowa  KtvU* 
would  his  production  start  off  a  whizzing  locoootivs, 
an,d  set  in  motion  a  parcel  of  peripatetic,  crrsnt,  lot* 
hunting. meal-gorging,  Americans.  I  think  thst  I  etf 
almost  fancy  father  Time,  bending  over  his  scythe, lO^ 
peering,  with  his  keen  eye,  into  the  foundry,  whilsfbo* 
muttered  the  old  destroyer,  <*It  is  my  order  thstyoa  be 
taken  from  this  house  and  carried  to  the  place  of  •x^ 
cution,  there  to  be  hung  by  the  neck  until  yoormik''' 
and  all  of  him  unto  the  fiflh  g eneratUm  anheeqaeDttbt 
dead,  buried,  and  forgotten,  and  that  then  yoa  ^ 
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frfMS,  m  a  warU  lo  be  diaoonnd.  fifty  jmn  from 
this  date/' 

What  changes  have  passed  since  mt  this  bell  toll* 
ed  out  its  ringing  sounds  "  from  a  convent  in  a  beau- 
ti6al  valley  oi  Andainsia."    lo  this  new  land,  do  loot- 
fiiU  oT  white  nan  had  yet  broken  iho  silence  of  the 
wiidemese— the  thuMsand  rivers  of  this  great  conli- 
oenc  flaehed  along  in  the  sunlight  of  heaven,  in  soli- 
tary grandeur — the  waterfalia  sent  up  their  najeaiic 
soiifkds,  and  the  ear  of  the  red  man  alone  drank  in  tlie 
Belody— Ihe  deer  raced  over  the  hills,  and  drank,  un- 
scered,  from  limpid  atreanw --the  morning  star  smiled 
in  beauty  over  these  sborea  and  its  twin  sitter  of  the 
eve,  **  flamed  in  the  iiNrefaead  of  the  sky,"  with  no 
Chriatian  ejre  io  hail  their  rising  and  their  setting. 
What  changes,  too,  have  passed  over  that  *'  beauliful 
valley."     No  doubt  this  selfsame  bell  called  the  pesk 
sent  lo  matins,  and  bade  htm  to  vespers,  aa  its  clear 
sounds  stole  np  through  the  cool  recesses  of  the  val* 
ley,  and  startled  the  bird  couched  in  its  leafy  bed ; 
Ike  bolero  ceased  and  the  guitar  stopped,  from  the 
hearta  of  all  who  heard,  the  aspiration  of  thankful  nets 
went  up.    Thoee  were  the  days  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella;  when  the  Moor  kept  watch  and  ward  in 
Granada,  and  Spanish  chivalry  was  not  a  thing  ex. 
tinct,  when  the  A Ibarobra  gloried  in  its  perfect  beauty, 
and  Spain  owned  him  **  who  gave  a  new  ^^-orld  lo 
Casiilo  and  Airagon."    This  bell  of  ours,  reader,  was 
in  a  comemL     "OUy  men  of  God,"  as  a  poetaster 
dufaa  heaven's  ministers,  congregated  together,  and 
aanganihcma  and  eat  muffins!  What  a  pity  that  clap- 
per can  only  discpniae  one  sound !  What  a  contribo- 
tiv  it  wooU  make  to  the  Gentleman'a  Magaxine,  could 
it  tell  of  all  the  Aeaks  and  fantaaiea  that  friars  and 
nuns  hare  perpettaied  and  planned  beneath  its  roosll 
eoold  it  only  lell  of  the  occasions  on  which  it  bestir- 
nd  itself  and  made  a  noise,  of  the  wedding*  and  fn- 
nsnls^    of  the  inle  of  those  who 

-  Shared  each  other's  gladness, 
And  wept  each  ocfaer'a  tears  ^ 

Ah,  well !  its  tintinabalatory  glories  are  now  hush- 
pi :  and  yet  what  a  religion  that  Catholic  religion  is, 
dmt  can  so  invest  its  meanest  instruments  with  poetry 
and  thought  Science,  poetry,  and  arts  have  mingled 
their  homage — the  afBicted  and  rejoicing  have  bent 
at  its  shrine — and,  if  its  name  has  shielded  the  perse- 
color,  in  its  spirit  the  persecuted  have  suOTored  with  a 
stubborn  will.  It  is  something  to  belong  to  a  church 
which  began  when  Paganism  ended,  which  bore  the 
ark  of  Christianity  over  the  dark  ages,  and  shielded  it 
with  its  power  amid  the  conflicts  of  nations,  which  is 
fixind  still  extant  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and,  plant- 
ing its  roots  in  the  depth  of  fiAcen  centuries,  still  calls 
lo  the  shelter  of  its  branches  the  denizens  of  the  four 
^narters  of  the  world. 

I  oonld  not  help  thinking,  as  I  read  the  article 
which  I  have  headed  my  piece  with,  that  the  past 
Mnte  and  present  condition  of  this  bell,  is  very  much 
what  a  poliiioian  would  call  in  his  treaty,  *'  pax  ante 
Whan."  In  Spain,  the  bell  was  for  purposes  holy 
■nd  occninnal     In  Amerios,  ill  use  it  ibr  pnrpoiea 


profiuM  and  constant  In  Spain,  it  rang  monks  or 
nooa  to  devotion  and  silence.  In  Aaserica,  it  rings 
the  laity  to  noise  and  confusion.  In  Spain,  it  swung 
in  a  convent  lo  America,  it  swings  in  a  depot  In 
Spain,  it  set  nothing  a  going.  In  America,  it  sets  a 
locomotive  in  motion.  In  Spain,  it  was  heard  with 
M>lemnity.  In  America,  it  will  be  heard  with  a  curse 
from  a  dilatory  passenger.  It  was  born  in  Andalu- 
8i«u  It  will  die  in  Wilmington.  It  was  cotereporary 
Mith  Columbus,  the  founder  of  America — it  has  ouL 
lived  Fulton,  who  founded  steam. 


John  Reeve  is  dead;  he  had  been  dead  to  the 
stage,  and  to  the  public  for  some  months ;  yet  the 
single  lino  in  the  newspaper  obituary  merely  an- 
nouncing his  decease,  as  though  he  were  an  ordinary 
person,  of  no  interest  to  the  world,  will  give  a  mo- 
ment's pause  to  thousands  whom  ho  in  his  day  de- 
lighted with  his  drollery.  Had  he  been  in  the  zenith — 
OS  he  might  have  been,  but  for  the  besetting  vice  that 
destroyed  his  pov\c8s  of  amusing,  and  prsmtnrely 
closed  liiR  curccr — his  death  would  have  made  a  sen- 
sation; QR  it  is,  eo  far  from  "eclipsing  the  gaiety  of 
nations,"  it  will  scarcely  throw  a  shade  over  the  mer- 
riment of  the  town. 

Reeve  vias  a  clever  mimic,  and  possessed  a  vain  of 
broad,  rich  humor,  which  needed  not  the  license  he 
too  often  gave  it,  to  excite  uncontrollable  laughter. 
These  two  qualities  wore  sufficient,  with  ordinary 
capacity  and  attention,  to  raise  him  to  a  distinction  as 
a  comedian  ;  and  had  he  studied  the  art  of  persona- 
tion, instead  of  relying,  as  he  was  apt  to  do,  even  in 
his  best  daya,  on  his  power  of  creating  merriment 
alone,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
original  actors  in  his  line.  But  fondness  for  sensual 
indulgence — which  his  spontaneous  fun  enabled  him 
to  give  way  to  with  impunity,  for  a  long  time  before 
the  decline  of  his  talent  was  felt  by  the  audience — at 
length  induced  habits  of  indolence  and  drunkenness 
that  completely  deprived  him  of  the  ability,  if  he  had 
the  will,  to  study.  Latterly  the  forbearance  of  the 
public  was  too  frequently  taxed  by  the  disgraceful 
state  in  which  he  appeared  on  the  stage ;  and  at  last, 
even  his  animal  mirth  became  extinct,  and  the  wreck 
of  the  once  humorous  mimic  was  dkily  visible — a 
spectacid  as  painful  to  those  who  beheld  it,  as  it  was 
degrading  to  the  man.  The  actur  lived  awhile  on  his 
reputation  for  comicality ;  and  people  laughed  at  the 
grotesque  Tguro  before  ihcm,  and  the  recollection  of 
his  past  sallies ;  but  at  last  oven  this  source  failed, 
and  disease  so  completely  prostrated  his  nature  that 
he  could  not  appear ;  and  John  Reeve  was  heard  no 
more  of.  His  constitution  was  broken  up  in  what 
should  hove  been  his  prime ;  and  his  age,  thirty-nine, 
bears  a  melancholy  testimony  to  the  profligate  WMle 
of  life  through  his  habits  of  intemperance. 

The  above  notice  of  the  life  and  death  of  Mr. 
Reeve,  is  copied  from  the  lAwdntL  ^\A<iVQNn>\  \  \\  S»>  "^ 
lamen\ab\e  alaXemeiiV,  ami  tAteiaDni^^t  ^«Rk\vvQ%\v«Qk. 
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to  the  long  catalogue  of  the  viclime  of  rum.    Reeve'a 

career  commenced  under  the  most  favorable  auspices. 

1  had  the  account  from  his  own  lips  during  his  recent 

-visit  to  America.    He  was  suddenly  placed  upon  the 

throne  of  metropolitan  popularity,  at  the  age  of  twen- 

ty,  and  without  the  usual  servitude  of  a  provincial 

progress.    Wealth  rained  upon  him ;  he  commanded 

his  own  terms,  and  directed  the  nature  of  the  parts 

written  for  him  by  the  obedient  dramatists  of  the  day. 

But  "  rum"  had  undermined  his  heart ;  he  was  ex- 

cludeii  from  the  continuance  of  a  first-rate  engage- 
ment at  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  in  consequence 

of  his  inattention  to  the  duties  of  his  profession  during 

the  first  year  af  his  term ;  he  was  unable  to  hold  his 

place  at  the  Hnymarket  in  the  sterling  comedies  fre- 
quent upon  its  boards ;  and  the  manager  refused  to 

renew  his  engagement    He  was  driven  back  to  the 

minor  stage,  and  remained  at  the  Adelphi,  where  his 

excessive  latitude  of  manner  and  fits  of  cbriety  were 

encouraged  by  the  underbred  audience,  and  Reeve 

was  confirmed  in  his  habits  of  intemperance.    Da- 

vidge,  proprietor  of  the  Surrey  Theatre,  where  Reeve 

was  engaged  in  the  summer  season,  was  one  night 

called  fiirward  by  the  audience,  who  were  indignant 

at  the  helpleat  state  of  the  performer.    The  manager, 

with  ftipirit  that  deserves  success,  refused  to  allow 

the  slightest  portion  of  Uamo  to  be  thrown  upoB  his 

shoulders.     <'  Mr.  Reeve  receives  jL'30  per  week  for 

his  servicee-i-I  pay  him,  but  cannot  keep  him  sober. 

If  you  like  him  drunk,  and  encourage  him  when  he 

is  drunk,  you  must  put  up  with  his  excess — but  if 

you  think  he  is  too  drunk,  he  shall  not  appear  here 

again."    The  audience  did  think  so,  and  Reeve  ne- 

rer  did  play  there  again.     All  these  dit>graceful  oc- 

currences  could  not  drive  the  demon  from  his  foul 

possession  ;  the  popularity  of  the  comedian  waned — 

he  came  to  this  country ;  and  made  his  first  appear- 
ance before  an  American  audience  while  -under  the 

influence  of  liquor;  and  when  responding  to  their 

call,  insulted  them  with  a  gross  and  vulgar  expres- 
sion. 2;  This  conduct  had  a  serious  effect  upon  his  suc- 
cess ;  his  rich  excess  of  humor  was  appreciated,  but 

he  was  never  popular,  and  he  returned  to  Europe 

early  in  the  succeeding  season,  with  his  vicious  pro- 
pensities   more  strongly  confirmed.     A    few    short 

months  only  did  he  retain  sufficient  bodily  firmness 

requisite  for  the  business  of  the  stage;  he  was  compelled 

to  retire— andp  at  last,  sunk  beneath  the  potency  of 

the  "  crafty,  insidious  devil,*'  Rum.    These  facts  are 

partly  from  his  own  narration,  and  partly  from  the 

comments  of  the  Londoa  press — one  editor  terms  him 

"  the  greatest  comedian  and  the  biggcht  drunkard  of 

the  age."    Reove  possessed  every  rtquisite  power  fur 

the  formation  of  the  greatest  comedian,  but  he  never 

studied  hia  profession,  therefore,  except  in  characters 

of  actual  mimicry,  he  was  always  John  Reeve.    His 

huroor^was  luxuriously  free — his  dancing  astonishing- 
ly light  and  graceful,  and  his  burlesque  bravura  sing- 
log  of  nnequaHcd  richness  and  extent.  In  private 
-  lift,  the   besetting  vice  annihilated  every  amiable 

qiiality,^and  rendered  him  morose,  selfish  and  quar- 

leliome,  save  in  the  hoars  of  his  excesa.  The  London 
jmpen  itefe  that  be  was  tha  only  emuMnx  iiciot  oi\      'V«kaAi|^Bii^i^.c 


recent  date  who  disgraced  his  profession  by  habiti  of 
intemperance. 


A  wonderful  discovery  of  secret  blood  shedding, 
which  ever  speaks  **  with  most  miraculoas  orgm,'* 
has  lately  taken  place  in  Ireland.    Three  bmlm 
lived  together  in  the  county  of  Carlow:  one  of  then, 
the  eldest,  was  the  possessor  of  considerable  mtM, 
and  frequently  declared  that  his  nephews  and  niem 
should  never  be  the  better  for  his  money,  as  he  wm 
resolved  to  leave  it  to  some  illegitimate  children  r^ 
siding  in  a  neighboring  town.    This  man  wai  rad- 
denly  missed :  his  brothers  gave  out  that  he  had  pm 
to  America,  and  the  report  was  currently  believai 
Several  months  passed  on — a  child,  not  yet  four  yen 
old,  die  son  of  one  of  the  remaining  brothers,  beens 
alarmed  when  left  in  the  dark,  refused  to  go  to  M 
alone,  and  at  last,  so  much  had  his  horror  of  night  iib 
creased,  cried  whenever  the  declining  son  pointed  ost 
the  usual  hour  for  the  children's  retiring.    No  ■»•• 
tion  was  paid  to  his  fears,  till  a  neighbor,  kindly  bi- 
quiring  into  the  reason  of  his  timidity,  ascertaiaed  tktt 
whenever  he  was  alone  io  the  dark,  he  saw  his  deid 
uncle  with  a  great  wound  in  his  throat    and  hsal 
him  struggle  and  moan  just  as  he  did  on  the  ligH 
when  his  (the  hoy\)  father  cut  him  with  a  kntft.    TVs 
police  authorities  were  quietly  infivmedof  the  chiU^ 
remark ;  he  was  sent  for,  and  privately  qaeHkiNd, 
when  he  stated  that  one  night,  some  time  past,  he  wn 
lying  awake  in  his  little  bed,  when  he  saw  Ua  klhsr 
and  his  uncle  thrusting  a  big  knife  into  tha  thioat  of 
his  uncle  Larry,  who  moaned  and  cried  a  sfamt  tiae, 
and   then  laid  quite  still.    That  his  iatber  and  kii 
uncle  seemed  very  much  frightened,  and,  tying  nndt 
Larry  up  in  the  bed-quilt,  they  carried  him  out  of  lbs 
house, 'and  did  not  come  back  again  all  night;  tbst 
when  he  got  np  in  the  morning  early,  he  saw  his  ft- 
ther  burying  the  be^-quilt  in  a  big  hole  in  the  gaidea 
He  had  said  nothing  about  his  uncle  Larry  to  any  ods^ 
although  he  had  heard  many  persons  inqaiie  ate 
him,  and  had  been  present  when  his  iiither  had  aaigfr 
ed  a  voyage  to  America  as  the  reason  for  the  ahwafs 
of  his  brother.    Many  months  elapsed ;  and  die  duU 
still  kept  his  secret,  although  he  had  not  been  aigld 
to  secrecy  by  the  murderers,  who  were  ignorant  d 
his  knowledge  of  their  crime ;  but  when  akoe  in  tht 
dark  and  silent  chamber,  the  scene  of  blood,  his  'wit 
gination  pictured  the  repetition  Df  the  murder,  wd 
the  horror  of  the  nightly  visitation  became  too  aaA 
for  the  child's  endurance — but  with  that  lalal  liiiiM^ 
ness  which  co  oflen  afifocts  the  guilty,  neither  kiift' 
ther  nor  his  uncle  noticed  the  frequeitcy  of  kii  cm^ 
plaints.    The  fratricides  were  arrested— the  glidca 
searched — and  in  the  spot  pointed  out  by  the  luf,^ 
bed-quilt,  heavily  stained  with  blood,  was  disoovsisd, 
but  the  body  of  the  victim  has  not  been  fbond.   A 
niece  of  the  murdered  man  is  also  implicated  in  the 
crime.    The  child  has  been  removed  to  Dablin,  ui 
will  constitute  the  principal  evidence  igainit  kh 
wretched  ^ther  at  the  ensuing 
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OR.     THE      ADVENTURES      OF      A      WANDKRKK 


BY      WILLIAM      LANUOIt,      PENN. 


(Contiuued  from  Page  191.) 


CHAPTER    Vlll. 

The  warrior  carbM  his  steed**  swift  flieht, 

To  scan  the  vif  w  befoiv  him  bri^hu 

He  taw  ihf  fleldi  in  tbi-ir  calm  lijfht  dj'ing ; 

He  heard  the  Mrind  throui;^  the  thin  waves  sighing. 

His  spirit  breathed  the  air  of  {K-ace; 

WitJiin  his  breast  hu  wild  thuughu  cease. 

He  gare  to  memory  one  long  sigh  ; 

Then  on,  the  thundering  chargen  fly. 

Scott. 

Whkn  I  awoke  on  iho  Ibllowing  morning,  iho  yel- 
low lun-beams,  shed  through  iho  foliage  that  surround- 
ed the  caaeraenti,  wrru  casting  a  latticed  light  upon 
the  floor  of  the  chamber,  and  tho  vigorous  but  delicate 
young  air  of  June  was  floating  over  my  breast  with 
a  gentle  rapture  of  joy,  and  gladdening  my  senses 
with  the  inodorouB  perfume  of  its  virgin  freshness. 
The  room  was  empty,  and  except  the  occasional  cha- 
fing of  the  faraBchei  of  the  shrubbery  in  the  garden, 
^hen  the  soft  wooings  of  the  wanton  breeze  waxed 
stronger  than  might  beseem  their  gentleness,  no  sound 
vrhatever  disturbed  the  stillness  of  the  day.  I  lay 
for  •  while  in  a  waking  reverie  of  pleasant  feelings. 
Hating  the  sweetness  of  returning  health,  and  breath- 
iDg  intense  contentment  joined  with  placid  hope.  As 
the  oool  wind  played  about  my  limbs,  and  its  mild 
inapintion  thrilled  more  and  more  through  my  frame, 
atrcngth  and  energy  seemed  to  return  upon  me  as  if 
the  tide  of  life  swelled  with  the  flowings  of  the  foun- 
tains of  the  air  I  arose,  and  dressing  myself,  walked 
towards  the  casement,  to  look  out  at  the  beauty  of  the 
bri|^t-robed  summer.  The  unfaihoroed  morning, 
apreMling  through  the  air,  had  dappled  the  shadeless 
blue  with  its  iaint  featherings  of  hazy  light ;  and  the 
loqg  and  definite  shadows  lay  upon  the  ground  as  if 
they  bad  been  carved  for  ages  in  unchanging  ebony. 
There  wo  a  Sabbath  feeling  in  the  time,  and  almost 
I  eoold  persuade  myself  that  I  was  standing  in  some 
qpatH  reetory  in  religious  England.  Fancy  acting 
npoD  thia  suggestion,  carried  me  back  to  my  dear  na- 
tiTe  country,  and  to  scenes  which  had  passed  away 
whh  long-past  limes.  I  seemed  to  stand,  as  in  a 
dmm,  on  the  porch  of  my  father's  house,  with  my 
puenis  and  my  sister  beside  me. 

I  drew  a  sofa  towards  the  window,  and  reclining 
upoo  it,  indolged  the  memorizing  dreams  that  pressed 
upoo  my  heart  Upon  the  view  before  me  was 
amnped  the  fnleoaity  of  peeee ;  end  as,  with  a  spirit 
yet  too  tender  to  cope  the  interests  and  hopes  of  the 
ut&w^  wqM,  I  sympethiied  keenly  with  the  holiness 
of  the  seenerBf  ami  yeemed  ior  that  ilamtttie  afleo- 
thn  to  whoae  nUle  h«Mf  ibe  joldm  iey  oflift's  fol- 


I  lest  and  most  satisfuclory  joy  is  given.  It  Beemcd  to 
me  as  if  I  had  left  ray  faiher'u  house  but  yesterday, 
as  if  I  was  again  a  child,  privileged  to  ask  for  bound- 
less love,  and  beneath  all  the  wearisome  restraints  of 
appearance  and  opinion.  I  seemed  to  have  returned 
to  that  state  of  infantile  inexperience  in  which  the 
tnorld  appeared  to  be  a  vibiblo  sphere  external  to  my 
knowledge.  With  what  earnestness  I  longed  to  renew 
that  happy  state  oround  me,  as  I  had  restored  its  feel- 
ingi  within  me  !  What  would  I  not  have  given  to 
exchange  tho  flickering  and  unsiteaily  brilliance  of 
those  attachments  which  accident  might  hereafter 
promise  for  the  tried  certainties  of  nalural  aflfection, 
for  that  solicitude  which  wc  know  must  wait  upon 
consanguinity  for  its  own  satisfaction, — for  love  with- 
out passion,  interest  without  excitement, — devotion 
that  does  not  look  for  gratitude.  Not  with  thought, 
nor  with  study,  nor  with  hope,  but  wiih  suffering, 
does  wisdom  dwell.  Long  years  of  sad  experience 
must  pass  over  us,  ere  we  learn  that  nature  is  wiser 
than  our  heart,  and  that  Deity  is  a  kinder  monitor  than 
hope.  We  must  be  mocked  by  the  deluding  revelry 
of  pleasure,  and  cheated  by  the  false  fires  of  unsta- 
ble fondness,  before  we  can  perceive  that  the  only 
perfect  love  on  earth  is  that  which  glows  in  those 
eyes  that  have  kept  watch  above  our  cradle.  Alas ! 
that  the  knowledge  should  come  when  the  blening 
has  departed ! 

I  presently  heard  a  light  footstep  in  the  garden 
which  came  nearer  and  nearer  till  the  casement 
opened,  and  a  girl  of  wondrous  beauty  came  into  the 
room,  it  was  one  of  the  sweetest  and  fairest  faces  I 
have  ever  seen — her  eyes  were  as  blue  as  the  deep 
anemone,  and  their  orbs  seemed  to  laugh  with  natural 
joy;  her  whole  countenance  was  radiant  with  the 
delicate  gladnesa  of  unAfflpted  purity — you  might 
have  lain  and  sighed  towaro)  it  through  endless  time. 
She  was  dressed  very  plainly ;  a  loose  morning  bonnet 
was  on  her  head,  and  a  bunch  of  the  choicest  flowers  in 
her  band.  She  started  slightly  when  she  first  saw  me, 
and  then  her  cheek  beamed  with  pleasure.  As  she 
fixed  her  bright  glance  upon  me.  and  its  magic  rained 
upon  my  heart,  it  disturbed  my  bosom  with  a  mild 
delight. 

"  You  are  surprised,  perhaps,"  said  1,  "  that  your 
poor  patient  has  crawled  forth  to  sun  himself  in  the 
soft  air  r 

"  I  am  very  gUBd  he  hfti  been  able,*'  she  replied  in 
a  voi?e  like  bratok  mmc,  VDi\%\ax%«  ^\\k^^  %^v*** 
I  ed  npoQ  bet  c\iee\u 
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•  **  And  yoa  have  bpcn  my  nurte  through  all  this 
time ;  how  shall  I  thank  you  for  all  your  goodnen  7" 
and  F  took  her  soA  hand  and  prencd  it  to  my  lips. 

Hor  compofure  seemed  to  bo  fluttered  uiih  embar- 
nwment,  and  bhe  held  out  the  flowen  to  me,  ai  if  tu 
purchase  with  that  ransom  the  release  of  her  hand. 
I  took  them  in  my  other  hand  and  still  retained  my 
prisoner. 

**  Did  you  gather  these  for  me  V* 

She  smiled  and  nodded. 

"  Sweetest,  kindebt  (tf  persons !  liow  shall  I  display 
my  gratitude  7  May  I  repay  your  tronbles  with  my 
Rve  ?*• 

She  blushed,  bat  with  more  of  pain  than  of  sym* 
pathy.  I  saw  at  once  that  I  was  doing  violence  to 
her  feelings. 

*  If  it  miy  not  ho  so.*'  said  I,  letting  go  her  hand, 
for  I  perceived  that  to  press  the  matter  farther  would 
probably  distress  her,  and  disturb  the  pleasure  of  our 
future  intercourse, — **  if  it  may  not  be  so,  F  will  not 
be  80  ungrateful  as  to  offend  your  gentleness  with 
what  is  not  agreeable.  Forgive  my  words  and  forget 
them.    Have  I  your  promise  of  pardon." 

"  Certainly/'  she  replied  with  a  graceful  bow.  and 
the  rptoming  brightness  of  her  smile  thanked  me  for 
the  relief  which  my  words  had  given  her. 

"  Let  me  bring  you  a  chair/'  said  I,  raising  myself 
up,  "  for  1  want  you  to  tell  me  a  great  many  things.'* 

**  I  will  get  one,"  said  she ;  and  running  for  one  to 
the  other  side  of  the  room,  she  placed  it  near  the  sofa, 
and  taking  off  her  bonnet,  sat  down  beside  me. 

"  By-the-by,"  said  I, "  has  not  another  person  beside 
yourself  sometimes  come  to  my  bed-sido  while  I  have 
been  ill  ?  I  remember  another  face  distinctly ;  it  was 
a  young  man,  I  think,  and  a  very  handsome  one." 

She  blushed  ogain  ;  hut  this  time  it  was  with  the 
embarrassment  of  emotion ;  and  looking  down,  she 
began  to  pinch  her  bonnet. 

**  Perhaps  it  was  your  brother,"  I  continued. 

**  No,  I  presume  it  was  a  person  that  sometimes 
comes  here. — an  arquaintanco  of  our  family ;  I  re- 
member he  came  occasionally  to  see  you." 

"  To  see  me! — what  did  he  come  to  see  me  for !" 

**  Because,  sir,  he  was  by  when  we  found  you,  and 
be  wanted  to  see  how  yon  came  on." 

** Pray  tell  me  all  about  the  matter;  how  did  I 
come  to  bo  in  this  cottage,  and  how  long  have  I  been 
heref" 

**  It  is  about  a  month  since  I  was  walking  along 
the  edge  of  the  forest,  and  he  was  walking  there— >" 

"Whof" 

"  Henry — eh !  Mr.  Brockden." 

"  Ho  is  that  acquaintance  of  your  family  that  you 
spoke  off" 

<*  Yes ;  I  believe  my  father  knows  him." 

**  Hem !  you  happened  to  be  walking  there,  and 
he  happened  to  be  walking  there,  but  you  were  of 
course  not  walking  there  together." 

**  When  we  came  to  the  road/*  she  contined  rapidly, 

"you  were  lying  on  your  face  senseless,  and  your 

horse,  that  had  fiillen,  was  itanding  at  a  little  distance 

ihmi  yoa.    Miiter  Henry  carried  ^en  in  \Mie,  isA 


I- 


yoa  bave  been  delirioiia  ever  Biace,uQ^  ^estortajf-''  \f3«eMj^N«*i8»X^  «^V 


"And  why  did  not  Henry  take  me  to  bis  owa 
house,  instead  of  yours  T* 

**  He  has  no  house ;  he  lodges  at  one  of  our  neigk> 
hors.    He  is  a  poor  boy,  and  bis  parents  are  dead" 

*'  Poor  fellow !  And  bos  he  a  good  character  ia 
the  neighborhood  f 

*«0!  sir,  the  highest,"  said  she  with  eamcttooi; 
"  he  is  very  good,  and  very  learned^ — I  can*t  Icnyoa 
how  learned;  and  he  is  very  agreeable  and  Bios,'* 
she  paused  a  moment,  and  then  added,  **  I  thibk  yoa 
will  like  Mr.  Brockden." 

**  Does  he  come  here  often  ?^ 

*'  He  comes  sometimes  in  the  day,  when  lay  6ibtr 
has  gone  out  to  work.  My  father  does  not  like  hni 
to  come  here,  because  he  says  he  is  so  very  poor.  BhI 
he  is  very  diffident,  and  never  says  any  thiof  aboil 
himself" 

"  And  do  you  like  him  to  rome  here.*' 

**  If  my  father  liked  him  to  come,  Ishould  not  aiad  if 

At  that  moment  I  heard  some  one  appn»diiog  Iho 
house,  and  presently  the  adj -lining  rasement  opniid, 
and  a  rosy,  bright-eyed  lad  stepped  into  the 
He  had  a  face  of  infinite  intelligence,  lighted  op 
a  fine  expression  of  the  most  genial  good  natue.  He«rf 
dreesed  in  very  clean  bat  extremely  eoaiae  dlxA;  mi 
his  open  collar  of  white,  hot  thick  eotlon,  displ^fid 
a  neck  of  the  manliest  ttiength  and  beauty. 

"  Is  this  Henry  T*  said  I  to  my  eonpanioii. 

She  nodded  affirmatively. 

"  Well,  Henry,  my  boy/'  giving  him  ny  hand,  *I 
am  very  glad  to  see  you.  I  have  been  latcniflf  to 
your  praises  for  some  time." 

"  From  her  7"  he  asked  with  a  faltering  tone,  wd 
they  both  blushed  and  looked  down  upon  the 
with  great  embarrassment 

"Ah!"  I  (epiied,  "I  must  not  tell  from 
But  take  a  chair  ;  I  want  to  talk  to  yxm.** 

"  Take  that  one/'  said  the  girl ;  **  f  have 
to  do  in  the  nox  t  room  ;"  and  she  walked  away. 

'*  Ah !  sir/'  said  Henry,  stooping  down  to  dio  koa- 
quet  which  I  held  in  my  hand,  and  inka!i^gArir 
odor  heartily,  "Ah!  sir.  what  delieions  flowen  yoi 
have  there !  there  is  nothing  that  (  love  m  avk 
But  I  cannot  endure  a  flower  that  hat  no  tmeXL  1W 
, perfume  of  a  flower  seems  to  roe  ita  aoaL 

'•  With  friends  like  these  about  hin,  and  wilk  At 
silehse  of  these  lofty  hills  to  make  muno  to  hit  boH^ 
why  should  one  ItMk  for  happineae  beyond  their  pHi^ 
ful  tops  ? 

"  I  know  not  wliat  greater  pleasure  thert  em  ko 
on  earth  than  to  drench  the  opiril  in  the  part 
of  nature's  love ;  or  to  dwell  beneath  her 
companioned  by  lofty  thoughts  and  eameol  hopoa  I 
know  not  how  it  may  be  with  othen,  but  the  enidN 
of  mind  affords  to  me  the  moot  intense  delight  Ito 
observation  of  the  varying  shows  of  the  landseopir* 
the  forms  of  the  |«S8ing  clouds^— the  shapes  of  iko 
budding  treeo« — give  me  exquisite  pleaaarai  IIM^ 
to  mo  as  if  sight  were  a  bodily  aenae  ikat  mm  IV 
tared  with  joy  as  theoe  olgecto  ftll  apon  iL  T»M 
lo  think,  to  kwk,  to  breathe,  ii  bappineaa." 
I     **  kvd  fou  would  neTor 
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Wilh  my  books,  and  my  dreams,  and  my 
id  with  tome  one  to  love  me,  I  should  be 
life  is  long." 

'  said  I,  "  we  are  all  fond  of  building  romo 
ideal  happinew ;  if  you  were  to  frame  a 
durself,  what  would  it  be  ?" 
fieard  as  I  was  coming  here,  that  the  mas- 
ittle  school  was  dead,  and  that  the  next 
t  of  the  mastership  was  to  be  sold  in  a 
And  I  was  saying  to  myself  that  if  I  had 
gh  to  buy  that  appointment  fur  my  life,  I 
i  nothing  more ;  for  I  should  then  have  an 
ibsrstence,  and  should  be  permitted  lo  ap- 
3  persons  to  whose  regard  I  have  now  no 
B  purchase  is,  of  course,  utterly  beyond 
but  I  mention  it  as  my  dream  of  possible 

id  together  fur  some  time  longer,  and  I 
that  Henry  was  as  much  in  love  with  Ma- 
(such  was  the  name  of  my  fair  nurse,)  as 
fest  that  she  was  with  him ;  and  that  no- 
squired  but  the  removal  of  the  barrier  of 
to  make  two  hearts  as  happy  as  they  were 

i  father  of  Madeleine  came  into  my  room 

no  after,  I  mentioned  to  him  the  regard 

7  apparently  had  for  his  daughter,  and 

f  any  other  olgeetion  to  him  cotild  be  sog- 

ies  that  of  his  want  of  means.    I  found 

a  high  opinion  of  the  lad,  and  had  dis* 

IS  visits  only  on  account  of  his  extreme 

remarked  to  him  that  I  had  heard  that 

hip  of  the  haialet  school  was  to  be  sold 

g,  and  that  I  was  intending  to  purchase  it 

asked  him  if  he  would  attend  the  sale 

isual  in  Austria,  was  to  be  by  auction)  and 

name.    He  promised  to  do  so,  and  left  me 

lose. 

'  Henry  and  Madeleine   came  into  the 

"  Madeleine,"  said  I,  '<are  any  of  the 

this  neighborhood  vacant,  and  for  sale  7 

1  great  mind  to  purchase  one,  and  spend 

here." 

are  several  very  nice  ones  near  here. 
It  be  bought  very  cheaply,**  she  replied 
you  think  me  taxing  your  kindness  too 
ten  to  beg  you  to  take  your  hat  this  mom- 
ect  a  pleasant  cottage  for  me  f  I  want  you 
our  own  taste  exactly,  and  look  for  that 
I  you  would  like  for  yourself  Henry  will 
1, 1  am  sure,  and  he  will  take  the  money 
U  and  will  bring  back  the  title  papers." 
er  returned  after  a  little  while  with  the 
of  the  purchase  of  the  patronage  of  the 
ch  he  had  bought  for  a  sum  that,  expressed 
sterling,  amounted  to  the  merest  trifle, 
and  Henry  also  came  in  about  noon  from 
0.  The  cottage  which  they  had  bought, 
^cd  in  glowing  terras  as  possessing  all  the 
liich  the  active  imagination  eoidd  bring  to- 
Jeeirable  in  a  place  of  residenoob  The 
garden,  the  trees,  the  situatkNi,  and  the 
r  thd  apaitnaolit  wn  «U  in  the  same  rare 


style  of  excellence.    The  only  wonder  was  how  such  ' 
a  paragon  of  a  cottage  could  be  bought  at  all. 

That  night  I  was  strolling  with  my  young  cempa- 
nions  in  the  garden,  as  the  clear  white  moonlight  was 
poured  through  the  air,  and  was  steeping  the  dark 
foliage  around  in  mystic  splendor.  The  air  was  soft 
and  still,  and  all  nature  seemed  to  be  fixed  in  intenae 
composure.  We  had  reached  the  remote  end  of  the 
garden,  and  paused  under  a  little  grove  to  drink  in 
the  pleasantness  of  the  beauteous  scene. 

"  Madeleine,"  said  I, "  1  have  given  up  my  idea  of 
occupying  the  cottage  which  you  bought  for  me  to- 
day, and  have  resolved  to  transfer  it  to  the  neii^ 
schoolmaster,  who  is  to  be  installed  to*morrow." 

"Ah!  who  is  he  f" 

"  A  very  worthy  person,  indeed ;  one  of  whom  your 
father  has  su  a  high  an  esteem,  that  he  saya  that  he  is 
willing  that  he  should — " 

Dim  as  was  the  light,  I  could  see  that  the  cheeks 
of  both  of  I  hem  grew  pale.    Neither,  however,  spoke. 

"  He  is  any  person,"  I  continued,  **  whom  you  may 
choose  10  appoint.     Will  yon  say  who  it  shall  be  f" 

She  was  silent. 

"  Will  you  make  no  choice  f '  said  I. 

She  still  kept  silence,  and  her  bending  heftd  wm 
snflused  with  blushes. 

"  Shall  I  dispose  of  the  appointment  for  you  V* 

"  Yes !" 

"  I  will  do  it  upon  one  condition, — that  your  hand 
shall  attend  the  gift"  I  took  her  liand,  and  laying 
the  two  papers  upon  it,  placed  them  both  within  Hen- 
ry*s  hand.  Then  turning  towards  the  house,  I  left 
the  lovers  alone  in  the  gladness  of  their  perfect  joy. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

Emerging  thenee  in  hope  and  quiet  joy,;- 
Joy  for  What  luul  been,  bope  Ibr  what  might 
.   They  take  their  cheerTiil  way  in  eonrerie  grsTC 
That  cheenth*  aspect  of  traveL  ^    , 

DintiNG  tlie  period  of  my  convalescence,  the  peace- 
fulness  and  solitude  of  the  little  volley  of  which  acci- 
dent had  made  me  a  tenant,  were  inexpressibly  sooth- 
ing and  restorative.  My  mind  and  energies  had  been 
overtasked  in  the  tremeiKlous  struggle  which  I  had 
been  compelled  to  hold  with  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
gen  which  the  hate  of  Harford  had  thrown  about  my 
path.  The  intense  anxiety  which  had  agonized  my 
spirit  during  the  hours  that  had  elapsed  between  my 
ilrst  encounter  with  that  mysterious  enemy  in  the  hall 
uf  the  ancient  castle  of  the  duke  of  Ritzenberg, 
and  my  final  escape  from  Vienna,  had  stretched  the 
chords  of  mental  eflbrt  beyond  their  healthful  tension, 
and  reason  for  a  space  had  given  way  beneath  the 
exertion.  For  some  time  after  »he  recovery  of  my 
consciousness,  I  found  my  intellect  sluggish  and  inac- 
tive,— fatigued  by  any  difficult  exercise,  and  when 
not  excited  by  immediate  occupation,  wandering  into 
dreamy  reverie,  whicVi  a!bsot\)i^^  ]i\\«GiCv«!k,  ^\>^^>aX 
impoung  the  tftW  <A  \)kMrai!B2U  \]^  ^daA  ^Mia»^^^  "^^^^ 
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dreamed  that  1  would  never  wander  fruin  the  quiet 
nook  in  which  1  was  now  sheltered,  but  that  catling 
away  even  the  memory  of  action,  I  would  stay  and 
rest  int^)8ely  there  for  ever.  I  had  wholly  withdrawn 
myself  from  the  rushing  s'torm  of  earnest  life,  and 
suspended  within  myneif  for  a  while  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  worldly  hopeti,  and  now  to  rou.se  myftcif 
and  put  on  the  harness  of  active  interests  and  pur- 
poses, and  strain  again  in  the  race  my  unstrung  nerves, 
seemed  as  great  an  effort  as  it  would  be  for  the  wta- 
ly  and  exhrnisted  soldier  to  rise  from  his  prostrate  re- 
laxation, ond  gird  on  his  sliflT  and  heavy  armor,  to 
stretch  the  enfeebled  sinew  and  summon  up  the  blug- 
glish  blood,  and  spring  upon  the  field  in  ihe  nimble 
vigor  of  a  I'mg-irained  champion. 

But  with  retuniing  health  came  manlier  counsels. 
When  the  tone  of  my  mind  and  feelings  was  so  far 
recovered  that  I  could  revert  with  a  robust  judgment 
to  the  sceuLH  which  I  had  passed  through,  and  my 
[Hilse  began  to  beat  in  new  sympathy  with  the  cflforis 
by  which  I  had  delivered  myself,  then  hegan  to  wakr 
within  my  i-Ubdni  a  wilder  and  steiner  ppirit  ihati 
might  be  fluti:incd  with  the  musings  oi  the  f  ircsts  or 
the  dreams  nf  tho  valleys.  The  mind  that  bus  oncu 
jU$kid  itself  in  action,  (il  I  may  employ  the  phraHc) 
is  spoiled  for^  ever  for  the  natural  taste  of  gentle 
thoughts  and  quiet  views;  its  fancy  thenceforth  is 
driuik  as  with  wine,  and  the  fever  of  its  longings 
can  only  be  mitigated  by  visions  of  the  tempest  and 
the  storm — 

The  conflict  and  the  sounds 
That  live  in  darkness. 

It  was  not  long,  therefore,  before  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  bid  farewell  to  tho  little  couple,  whose 

Gentle  wishes,  long  subdued, 
Subdued  and  cherished  long, 

1  had  been  the  fortunate  instrument  of  fnrilioring  and 
accomplishing,  and  set  out  again  (or  some  more  stir- 
ring quarter  of  tho  world,  where 

Courage  might  find  something  to  perform. 
And  fortitude,  whose  blood  disdains  to  freeze 
At  danger's  bidding,  might  confront  the  seas. 

Tossed  by  the  maddened  spirits  of  the  storm. 

Bat  to  what  spot  should  I  bend  my  steps  7  Private 
enterprise  in  the  west  is  impassible;  and  of  tho  tedi- 
ous uniformity  of  European  courts  I  was  as  tired,  as 
I  was  disgusted  with  their  laborious  heartlessness  and 
systematic  duplicity.  I  will  seek,  said  I,  the  wild 
and  ardent  east — the  land  of  passion  and  adventure — 
there  alone  is  man  truly  free,  and  there  alone  does 
his  soul  display  its  full  and  perfect  strength ;  there  is 
being  always  earnc^tt,  and  feeling  always  Intense,  and 
oome  what  may,  at  least 

We  'scape  the  weariness  of  life. 


as  I  waved  my  final  adieu  to  the  yoang  acboolnBairtir 
and  his  fair  companion,  and  cantered  along  the  reed 
that  ascended  gradually  from  the  valley  to  the  BOif 
elevated  ground  which  on  all  sides  encompassed  it 
As  I  paused  u{)on  the  last  eminence  that  ooouBsodsd 
their  position,  and  Imking  back,  saw  them  staadiiif 
in  the  same  cpoi  where  I  had  left  them,  aad  still 
gazing  after  me,  I  [taused  a  moment  to  take  the  kM 
view  of  a  scene  in  which  I  had  passed  probably  tht 
only  days  of  peace  which  it  was  ray  destiny  to  a^sf 
on  earth.     Save  that  **  natural  feeling  witboot  vluek 
wo  rarely  look  on  any  thing  consciously  fcr  the  htf 
time,'*  there  wan  but  little  regret  within  ny 
at  the  prospect  of  changing  that  quietude  kn 
stirring  scenes ;  and  when  I  pictured  to  myself  hfv 
different  their  future  life  would  l>e  from  mine,I  ps*> 
cd  forth  one  earnest 

Wish — that  came — bat  kindled  soon  into  a  pnycr, 


thnt  they  might  ftr.d  in  solitude  the  happineM  I 
ly  sought  in  strito,  I  resumed  my  couise  wiib  Ai 
wordu  of  tho  poet  u;Kin  ray  lips,  **magissdBiV 
quam  in  video,"  uad  a  firm  persuasion  that  pciiliilfl 
paradise  of  firm-heartcd  man: — **L6  travail  st«i 
succcs  font  le  plaisir*  The  slumber  of  ifltm  't 
the  nightmare  of  energy. 

As  it  was  my  intention  to  reach  the  east'tnoona 
possible,  I  bent  my  stepa  towards  Trieste,  the  vmM 
seaport.    It  was  on  the  second  day  of  mjr  joanif 
that  I  fell  in  with  a  person  whom  I  had  fnqvu^n^ 
in  former  years  in  England,  and  in  vanoa^puli' 
Europe.    Count  Mardini  was  an  Italian  by  biiikii 
man  of  ancient  family,  and  the  possessor  of  aa  O' 
tensive  fortune.    He  had  been  leA  very  eailyiB*^ 
phan,  and  being  master  of  his  own  actions,  bad  gM 
to  resitie  in  America  while  a  boy,  and  there  bs  hii 
spent  his  yt)mh.    He  afterwards  li%'ed  aoTeial  yMH 
in  England,  and  had  subsequently  viailcd  almost twy 
country  in  the  world.    He  more  fully  realiied  is  ^ 
conceptions  the  notion  of  a  "  citizen  of  the  worii* 
than  any  person  1  have  ever  met  with.    He  bod  w 
prejudices  and  no  partialities  ;  he  seemed  lo 
iliize  equally  and  heartily  with  all  nations  and 
He  appeared  to  be  a  member  of  all  religions  at 
and  an  admirer  of  all  existing  forma  of  govi 
at  the  same  time :  that  is,  he  knew  that  abstiaer  ireA 
was  a  chimera,  and  that  theories  of  liberty  wn  ■ 
fallacy,  and  that  there  is  no  other  real  propria^  « 
justice  than  that  which  arises  upon  right  rahiioD ;  vi 
throwing  himself  into  tho  situation  and  ieelimi  9 
diflforent  nations,  he  saw  that  the  creed  andtks  piU^ 
of  each  were  those  that  were  best  soiled  to  thsirca** 
dition,  their  wants,  and  their  cireuimtaiioea.   ThM 
was  scarcely  any  subject  that  concomed  mocal  •  ■*    , 
cial  tnithy  on  which  count  Mardini  had  nnc  thMfht 
deeply ,  and  upon  all,  his  views  were  equally  oiip'    I 
nal  and  striking.    The  aingalar  independeiiM  af  fc''  ' 
opinions  might  be  attributed  lo  bis  alweya  linufdii 
and  to  his  having  ao  fully  obaer?ed  the  vuitlNi  ■ 
oontrtdictioos  of  haraan  jodgneoia  isd 
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u  to  be  alike  indiflfereDt  to  all  of  them.    I  shall  speak 
of  hia  character  more  fully  hereafter,  for  at  a  later 
period  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  him.     lie  wns 
dreased,  whenever  I  had  net  him,  in  a  thick  frock 
coat,  thrown  open  at  the  neck,  and  a  fur  riding-cap 
on  hia  head.     His  countenance  was  pale  and  thought- 
ful, his  forehead  quite  bald,  though  ho  wad  not  moic 
than  forty,  and  a  long  tufi  of  hair  grew  upon  his  lip. 
His  manner  was  calm,  and  his  tones  unimpa!<sione'J, 
Ihough  decided.     lie  abstained  from  all  demonsi ra- 
tion of  feeling,  and  though  courteous  and  considerate 
in  his  attentions  to  others,  wa.<t  very  quiet  and  ajipa- 
nntly  uncordiai.     lie  was  riding   thix  time  in  the 
same  direction  with  myself,  and  was  pacing  leisurely 
tbng  the  road  when  1  overtook  him.    IIo  met  ici. 
without  any  surprise  or  eiprcs^inn,  but  the  mcnicM 
he  saw  me,  he  turned  his  hurse  to  the  tmlc  of  mine, 
tnd  entered  at  once  into  conversation. 

"  I  have  just  been  amusing  the  solitude  of  my  ride," 
•aid  the  count,  "  by  reading  some  of  the  letters  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  a  man  in  whose  ignorances  there  w  as 
more  wisdom,  and  in  whose  prejudices  there  was 
iBore  truth,  than  in  the  learned  candor  of  the  most 
Wcral  philosophers  of  the  age.  Nothing,  by-the-by, 
fives  mc  so  strong  an  impression  of  the  robust  vigor 
><  his  mind,  as  liis  hearty  love  of  critics,  and  hi:)  sys- 
^natic  contempt  and  dislike  of  the  country.  IIIh 
mildness  for  the  narrow  and  uniuggestive  walls  of 
*oli  Court,  was  a  prcferoA^Vvhich  was  characicri^tic 
**  a  man  who  loved  to  have  no  thuughl.s  wiihin  his 
■Memory  that  were  not  of  his  mind;  whose  inly-work- 
^g  intellect  preferred  notions  to  ideas;  to  the  hawk- 
*Ke  temper  of  whose  reason,  c<jnfr])tions  were  more 
E^rmano  than  sentiments.  The  lei>s  the  mind  is  filled 
^ilb  images  of  external  nature,  the  higher  and  fuller 
^eats  its  own  creative  energy.  I  think  it  U  Cumber- 
'%nd  who  has  said  that  he  wrote  with  must  facility 
%ben  he  had  no  other  prospect  bifiirc  his  eyes  than 
^  dead  blank  wolL  To  one  who  ha?  observed  hoiv 
kiQch  influence  the  habitual  presence  of  a  vision  or 
Wclnred  scene  has  upon  tho  strength  and  activity  of 
he  mind,  it  might  not  seem  fanciful  to  suggest  that 
me  of  the  reasons  why  the  Americans  havo  done  no- 
liuig  great  in  literature,  may  bo  tho  vast  extent  of 
heir  country,  whereby  ono  wido  idea  occupies  the 
Dental  view,— one  great  dream  absorbs  the  menial 
ntercat  Certainly,  to  that  cause,  and  to  the  come- 
[uent  distraction  and  transport:ition  of  tho  thoughtH 
md  Ikncies  over  a  groat  and  varied  scene,  assisted. 
loabtlea,  by  the  great  facility  of  communicating  with 
lifierent  parts,  and  the  constant  circulation  of  news- 
mpen,  may  be  reasonably  attributed  the  unusual  want 
tC  individuality  of  character  which,  as  a  nation,  marks 
hat  people;  for  that  intensity  of  boul  which  quickens 
he  intellect  into  a  salient  fire,  can  only  be  cherished 
by  summoning  all  the  thoughts  and  interests  within 
he  spirit^  and  making  that  which  is  external,  sultject 
)o  ilmlf ;  surrounding  points  draw  silently  off  tha^ 
ilectric  fire  vi^ieh  else  might  be  nnrwd  into  a  con- 
nning  apiriu  And  the  tame  caoses  which  give  force 
to  chancter,  give  vigor  to  intellect,  for  intellect  is  et- 
MDlially  distinctive  and  self-evoWed  ;  cleverness  may 
be  cnoght  firon  the  iippiitJBy  oTi&e  fbings  anmnd  us. 


but  genius  is  the  raying  forth  of  inward  light.  Tho 
Knglif^hman  is  confined  to  a  narrow  walk  of  material 
imoges,  local  impressions,  and  [olitical  iiitercst;  and 
I  think  thht  this  tamenessof  the  physical  gives  earnest- 
ness and  power  to  the  mind.  Johnson  I'red  up  in  a 
prairie  had  brrn  far  other  than  Johnson  jammed  up 
in  an  alU<y." 

"  For  ihe  cultivation  and  exercise  of  tho  logical 
faculties"  said  I,  *'  and  for  all  those  studies  that  con- 
cern the  'qiiin  quid  agnni  homines,'  that  exclusion  of 
the  images  furnished  by  the  world  of  fcusc — '  the  in- 
finite ningnifii  cnce  of  hcavcu,'  *  the  skc  ;ikt?s  orenn,' 
and  *  th(j  vrnial  field' — which  the  cily  ensures,  is 
d;>ubll<ft.'-.  fi»\orabIe.  Wit,  too,  is  a  thing  (fHcntially 
civic*.  ']  he  <i"eer  pickings  of  Charles  Lnnib  from  the 
molley  b.II  ol  in:nior  could  never  huve  l.iccti  prompted 
but  by  ili(>  uir  of  the  Temple.  IJul  that  ( Icvalion  of 
ihe  mental  nnd  moral  being,  around  whose  purity 
p^ays  ihe  light  of  philoi^ophy,  or  the  yet  serener 
brightness  of  poetry,  can  better  be  otiaincd  by  in- 
haling those  fresh  and  high-floating  thoughts,  which, 
like  air,  encase  the  shapes  and  sights  of  nature.  The 
majesty  of  nature  is  the  curtain  of  deity ;  and  the 
light  of  di'ily  is  graco  and  truth.  As  poetry,  which 
is  the  highest  truth,  mokes  its  haunts  in  the  sky-coped 
forest  and  tho  secret  mountain  top,  ko  I  imagine  do 
tho  lepser  spirits  of  wisdom,  in  the  proi)ortion  of  the 
purity  of  their  essense,  require  to  be  manna-fed  on 
nature's  8ti)!nc9s.  Of  the  men  whose  foolylcfw  <lnily 
wear  tlic  tJl(>nfs  of  London,  there  are  fi-w  wl.o  would 
not  gasp  and  st.iro  at  a  stanza  of  VVoru!?wor:'.,or  even 
a  rou[i!et  of  P.;i.e." 

"  And  yti  ibosc  persons  may  really  bo  the  ^l^pcrior 
men,"  said  the  count.  "  Tho  truths  whirli  the  poets 
bring  into  th^  ir  minds  aro  incorporated  in  tho  others* 
nature,  and  arc  thus  too  deeply  inspirited  in  him  to 
be  objective  to  his  mind  ;  they  lie  so  close  wiihin  him 
that  he  does  not  see  them.  I  think  that  the  world 
errs  in  the  high  rank  which  it  assigns  to  literary  men. 
I  h^k  on  genius  as  being  imperfect  ami  truncated 
comprehen.si(fn,  that  penetrates  like  a  point  by  reason 
of  its  narrowncjifl,  and  of  which  the  light  is  brilliant 
because  the  niy  is  broken.  Poetry  is  but  partial  and 
narrow  sympathy,  which  is  intercsud  in  a  particular 
because  it  sees  not  the  whole.  He  that  has  never 
experienced  a  sentiment  is  tho  perfect  poet ;  even  as 
the  only  pointless  thing  in  nature,  the  circle  is  the  only 
complete  one.  lie  is  the  universal  and  encyclopedic 
syropathiBt,  for  he  holds  all  things  l>eforc  his  intelli- 
gence with  an  equal  advancement.  Tho  centre  of 
revolution  must  have  the  rapidest  motion  in  the  system, 
and  that  is  rest;  the  roar  of  the  coursing  sfihcrev  must 
be  tho  loudest  in  the  universe,  and  that  is  silence.  To 
be,  is  higlior  than  to  describe ;  to  do,  is  proof  of  more 
wisdom  than  to  analyze  the  doing;  to  havo,  is  rarer 
than  to  explain  the  having.  Homer,  who  created  by 
instinct,  would  have  been  puzzled  to  comprehend  the 
rules  which  Aristotle  discovered  in  him;  yet  was  he 
the  deeper  critic  and  the  profounder  philosopher.  In 
the  judgment  of  smaller  minds,  an  angel  who  saw  by 
inlaition,  would  be  dwarfed  by  a  logician  who  proved 
by  syllogism.  Newlon,  >nY\o^  aiX  «^  ^^iv^«>  \fttc^«\N«&. 
Ihe  truth  of  EucWA'm  >)iiwyrai»,  «sA  ww^Sl  wjX-w^^ 
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Remonstrate  tbcro,  would  have  passed  for  a  dunce  in 
a  clafls-room.  The  world  is  struck  by  whatever  is 
brilliant  in  execution  arid  elaborate  in  process;  not 
perceiving  that  visible  light  can  exist  only  in  darkness, 
and  that  enginery  is  always  the  resort  of  weakness 
If  we  consider  the  matter  closely,  we  shall  Hud  that 
to  be  wise,  imports  a  loftier  order  of  intclltct  than  to 
say  wise  things ;  that  to  act  truly,  denotes  n  suj-erior 
order  of  mind  to  that  which  perceives  truths.  It  Ik 
bookmen  who  settle  the  rank  of  bookmen;  hence,  the 
inpremacy  given  them.  But  in  fact,  not  cmly  is  book- 
ish theory  a  feebler  thing  than  practical  prudence,  but 
the  wisdom  of  the  world's  Ixxrks  is  less  in  quauiiiy 
than  that  of  the  world  of  action.  There  is  more 
wisdom  acted  than  ccmpreht-nded ;  more  r  uuiprehend* 
ed  than  uttered ;  more  uttered  tlian  written.  Practice 
is  always  in  advance  of  system;  the  thinking  man  is 
the  uncoiifacibiiB  plagiarist  of  the  acting  man.  You 
will  always  find  that  the  expedient  of  the  artisan  hat; 
anticipated  the  principle  of  the  philosopher;  and  if  you 
bring  down  any  true  poem  to  a  peasant,  you  will  find 
that  the  truths  which  it  contains  are  familiar  to  his 
consciousness,  if  new  to  his  understanding.  That 
philosophera  and  poets  daily  proclaim  fresh  truths  in 
political  and  moral  science,  and  that  the  world  docs  not 
act  more  wisely  for  all  the  proclamations,  proves  that 
those  truths  were  previously  known  to  the  action  of 
the  world.  Governments  are  framed  wise  by  plough- 
men, and  proved  wise  by  pbilusophers ;  mobs  make 
revolutions,  and  historians  admire  them.  Might  not 
the  o()-iccurring  fact  that 

A  few  strong  instincts  ami  a  few  plain  rules. 
Among  the  herdsmen  of  the  Alps,  have  wniught 

More  fur  mankind,  at  this  unhappy  day. 

Than  oil  the  pride  of  intellect  and  thought — 


checking  labors  of  urban  life.    The  principle  wUeh 
your  olecrvation  embodies,  baSf  I  conicsa, 
occurred  to  me,  though  I  have  never  ventured  to  i 
it  quite  so  distinctly  as  you  have  dene.** 

*'  If  we  compare  the  two  modea  of  life  whidivt 
were  speaking  of,  by  their  effects  oo  masses,*^  lesanci 
count  Mardini,  '*  we  shall  find  that  the  intdlectoil 
and  moral  force  of  cities  is  far  greater  than  thalof  tki 
most  populous  country.  To  the  honor  of  the  ftnacr 
be  it  said,  that  they  have  always  been  the  asyluHof 
liberty.  In  the  darkest  ages  of  feudal  tyranoj.  oMi 
kept  alive  the  spirit  of  freedom.  In  every  raeicrt 
with  despotism,  they  have  been  the  fint  to  ickri  ud 
the  lost  to  submit." 

"  Let  us  not  mistoke,"  said  I,  «  for  the  spirit  of  lik» 
ty,  the  refcllessnese  of  vice  or  the  discontent  of  aiMy- 
For  true  and  valuable  freedom — for  freedom  ef  ^iiH 
ond  of  mind — for  elevation  of  purpose  and  encOMB 
of  heart — fw  thot  independence  which  anniirilstM 
superiority  by  never  deigning  to  question  it— I  coiim 
that  I  should  look  to  the  valliea  and  the  plaias  of  i» 
tic  life.  A  king  ceases  to  be  a  superior  inthccMiliyi 
as  a  candle  is  extinguished  in  the  sun- light;  aada 
compared  with  infinitude,  all  finites  ere  equal,  mdoA 
the  boundless  regality  of  nature  withdraw  lirom  nab 
the  sting  of  difference.  The  soul  is  bom  frte,«d 
if  there  is  nothing  t«  adsT«  U,  will  remain  so;  «d 
what  is  there  of  slavUi  in  A»  ftr-roamiBg  wind,  thi 
piercing  sun,  the  stream  fli  never  can  be  staid  N- 
vvhot  is  there  to  suggest  a  thraldom  in  ihaMlmsenatfs 
of  the  loHy  oaks,  or  the  mote  hilarity  of  lae^iaf 
roees? 

Die  quibus  in  terris  inscripti  nomina  kboum 
Nascuntur/orM,  ct  eris  mihi  magnua  ApoUo.** 


have  suggested  that  there  is  a  higher  way  of  knowing 
truths  than  by  the  analysis  of  the  intellect,  and  a 
stronger  way  of  proving  them  than  by  the  machinery 
of  tlie  syllogism.  1  consider  that  the  scales  of  fame 
and  of  true  merit  are  inverse;  and  that  the  genius 
which  we  crown  with  applause,  is  but  a  disordered 
and  distorted  form  of  that  silent  wisdom  \^hich  we 
despise  as  dullness.  Poetry  is  the  natural  mind  run 
wild ;  it  is  by  a  restraint  of  the  reason  that  we  are  nut 
oil  poets.  But  not  only  do  I  hold  that  the  hind's  mute 
way  of  taking  unconscious  cognizuice  of  the  meta 
physical  verities  is  a  higher  one  than  the  profewor's. 
but  the  order  of  now  truths,  which  conduct  excmplifioi, 
lies  above  that  of  the  notions  which  f{ieculation  dealt 
with.  To  act  with  discretion,  requires  the  union  of  so 
many  more  and  more  difikulily  acquired  qualities  than 
are  required  to  think  brilliantly,  that  I  regard  e  suc- 
cessful clerk  or  beadle  as  raoie  rcFpecliillo  in  an 
intellect uul  {joint  of  view  than  many  who  probe  the 
depths  of  metaphysics,  or  attain  to  the  heights  of  poetry. 
Of  coarse  there  are  moralists  who  can  *  aci  and  com- 
prehend.'" 

**  If,  as  your  remark  would  teach,"  said  I,  **  men 
are  to  be  considered  truly  intellectual,  in  proportion 
a*  Ihey  famish  no  menial  diip\ay  oC  VatoViecX,  ^axxi 
alKHiJd  probably  bo  right  in  ptefarnnt  \\ia  ii!biQnL|^\ 


"  That  sort  of  moral  freedom  which  yonindietlfei" 
said  the  count,  *'  is  the  only  freedom  that  is  wort 
possessing,  and  it  is  independent  on  the  form  of  poo^ 
under  which  it  is  cherished,  for  it  is  the  iaalienablt 
quality  of  the  unshackled  mind  and  the  uosalW 
heart. 


Of  all  the  ills  that  mortal  souls  endure, 

IIow  small  the  part  that  kings  can  cause  or  car» 

But  men  in  this  world  will  fight  for  names  andftm^ 
neglecting  the  substaaee.  With  the  eflorts  ihtt  si* 
now  going  on  to  rrpahlicanise  the  govemfe*  ** 
Himipp,  [  have  no  sympathy;  for  I  know  that  ihsy m 
as  foolibh  as  I  think  thoy  are  vain.  The  faooirt  ■>* 
free  everj* where;  the  cowardly  nowhere.  I  to** 
seen  in  democracies  a  vilcness  of  sobsenrienry  llitt* 
galley-slave  might  have  pitied ;  and  I  have  funaA  il 
the  ranks  of  toryism  an  independence  and  a  t^ 
respect  that  Brutus  never  knew." 

*'  Except  in  reports  of  journalists  and  the  aposrk^ 
of  demagogues,  [  do  not  think  that  the  <  spirit  of  thr 
age*  in  Europe  tends  at  all  to  repvUicanisau  1h 
monarchies  of  Europe  seem  mofa  likely  to 
themselves  into  oigaauMd  miliiaiy  dei] 
Vm  diisalYed  into  demoeraria%"  wmA  I. 
»  Kwk^SoaXwn^t&l^' 
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D  Austria  and  Priuaia,*' wiid  the  count,  "ficema  lo  roe, 
he  best  (hat  can  possibly  be  contrived,  fur  it  is  a 
;ovcrnment  of  law.  If  Napoleon  had  had  talent 
toough  to  combine  properly  the  elemenis  that  lay 
iround  bim  in  abundance,  he  could  have  established 
\  government  of  this  nature  that  uould  have  been 
ytrfeci ;  he  might  have  created  an  administration  that 
vould  have  combined  perfect  deiipoiisro  with  perfect 
reedom." 

"  Vou  arc  the  first  |ierson  that  I  ever  met  with, 
iount,  who  has  ventured  to  suggest  that  Napoleon  had 
lot  talents  for  every  thing." 

*'Of  ail  the  persons  of  vihom  I  have  ever  read  or 
laard,"  said  the  count, "  there  is  no  one  for  whose 
ibilitios  as  a  ruler  and  a  man  of  power,  I  entertain  a 
nore  profound  and  settled  contempt  than  for  those  of 
Napoleon  Biionaporte.  lie  was  a  great  soldier,  and 
lothing  more.  At  no  period  of  his  varied  life  was  he 
he  master  of  the  circumklances  around  him — the 
.Titer  ion  of  greatness — but  always  their  absolute  slave, 
le  controlled  not  the  revolution;  it  began  without 
lim,  and  its  elements,  had  been  organized  without 
lim ;  it  went  forward,  and  be  went  with  it.  Vafci 
nergiea  were  in  dislocated  combination,  and  were  to 
vork  oot  their  jarring  course ;  they  did  it  with  bim 


n  their  back ;  they  di< 
xrtainly,  and  not  mi 
Man  tbeio.    Fran 
(cam-car  thrown 
hrough  th(^^llo 
n  in  awfu^^HI,  for 


soon,  and  no  sooner,  as 
than  if  ho  had  not 
>leon,  was  like  a 
and  dashing  madly 
precipice :  as  it  goes 
while,  a  man  stands  upon  it. 


ind  vaunts  his  own  power  which  directs  it ;  it  would 
lave  gone  as  well  if  a  child  had  6at  upon  the  box 
Phe  government  of  Napoleon  contained  within  itself 
Iways  the  elements  of  inevitable  ruin.  Kvery  niis> 
die  in  policy  which  he  could  make,  he  made ;  while 
letm  stood  beside  him  a  pale  priest,  \%ho  warned  him 
QB  ev^^^  of  them.  The  true  hi^t<Jry  of  the 
■pire  u^R,  ihot  Buonaparle*s  military  fame  had 
liaed  him  to  such  a  height  that  he  was  fourteen  year« 
I  Iklliog  to  the  ground.  A  merchant  may  live  for 
eara  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  and  still  appear  to  be 
ilvent.  Napoleon's  extravagant  foreign  enterprifes 
•ere  the  desperate  movements  of  a  dancer  on  a  Klnck- 
>pe,  conscious  that  tho  moment  of  pause  is  tho  mo- 
lent  of  fall:  he  could  not  have  kept  his  place,  in 
nee.  His  triumph  was  but  for  the  half-hour  ncces- 
uy  fur  his  enemies  to  recover  from  their  surpribe. 
/hat  a  contrast  l)otween  him  and  Cromwell;  v^ho 
enU  conquered,  and  crubhcd  circumstances,  as  if  tfi^ey 
•d  been  osiers;  and  lived  not,  like  Na[K)lpon,  only  till 
le  iina%'oidable  explcwion  should  take  place,  but  lived 
scare  in  tho  confidence  ihnt  his  genius  had  broken 
own  all  danger  and  established  his  safety.  Napoleon 
eld  his  power  at  the  sufferance  of  Talleyrand  and 
'oncb^,  and  a  dozen  more :  they  made  use  of  him,  not 
e  of  them ;  and  when  it  suited  their  interest,  they 
■misled  him.  Cromwell  stood  on  his  own  single, 
ItMifficieDt  strength.  Compare  Napoleon  with  Mira- 
tmv,  whOi  inataad  of  floating  like  a  straw  upon  the 
rhirlwind,  waved  the  tempest  into  fury  with  one 
Bndt  and  itietdiiiig  forth  the  other,  said,  <  Thna  fiur 
hdt   tlMNi  fo  and  10  lartber/    Id  ciiiintriDg  the 


greatness  of  any  one,  you  must  judge  either  by  the 
effects  which  he  wrought,  or  by  his  own  inherent 
personal  might ;  by  both  tests  Napoleon  is  found  w  ant* 
ing.     Cromwell  transformed  for  everlasting,  the  cob- 
dition  of  the  Englifeh  people,  ap.d  the  principles  of 
ting lish  society;  kings  came  in  odrr  him,  but  tho  mark 
of  his  five  fingers  is  on  the  government  to  this  day, 
and  \%ill  never  vanibh.  Ximcnes  revolutionized  Sitain, 
once  and  forever ;  and  the  modern  ^uenV/u  glories  of 
the    Peninsula  attest   his  grnius.     These  countries 
passed  through  tho  grip  of  \\icto  men  like  clay  through 
the  hands  of  the  potter;  tho  empire  passed  over  France 
like  a  bright  cloud  over  tho  eaith.     Where  arc  the 
results  of  Napoleon's  life?  v\ here,  the  political  evi- 
dence of  his  exi«teiice  7  Tho  Frniice  of  Louis  Philippe 
is  the  France  of  lisu'is  Quniorze.     Read  the  histories 
of  the  times  of  the  First  and  Sei-ond  Jaiaga  in  England, 
or  of  Henry  and  Cliarles  in  ^pain ;  |H  in  both  in- 
stances you  will  say,  *  There  has  been  some  mighty 
spirit  at  work  in  this  interval.'   Read  the  anrmlKof  the 
last  five  years  in  Franco,  as  a  histqry  of  a  centuiy 
back,  and  you  will  delect  no  moral  anachronism. 
Napoleon  left  a  few  roods  and  statues;  what  arb  these t 
Proofs  only  of  wealth  ;  any  rich  men  might  have  built 
them.  He  operated  on  things;  they  on  men;  he  wrote 
his  name  u^mn  the  ground ;  they  stamped  their  like- 
ness on  tho  nation.     If,  again,  you  look  at  tho  indivi- 
dual. Napoleon  had  absolutely  no  personality.     He 
was  a  name.  No  man  can  bo  great,  who  has  not  great 
passions;  he  had  none.    Richelieu  lefi  on  France  the 
furrows  of  every  paMioii  that  ever  lightened  through 
his  breast.  The  country  shook  as  he  breathed.  Sketch 
his  stupendous  policy  in  the  form  of  a  portrait,  and 
you  have  a  colossal  imago  of  the  man.     You  feel  in- 
clined to  call  Frame, under  his  administration,  Riche- 
lieu ;  and  to  call  him  Frjiicc.     What  all  ihese  men 
did,  they  did   alone ;  all  iheir  great  cooicmporaries 
opposed  them.     But  lake  away  from  the  ciujiire  some 
five  or  six  names,  and  you  have  nothing  left  hut  the 
pomp  and  tho  glitter.     Some  one  oaked  Markintosh 
what  de  Stael  meant  when  bhe  suid    llmt  Napoleon 
was  not  a  man,  but  a  system  ;*  *  Moss !  I  don't  know,* 
said  sir  James.     Bui  bho  incunt  wisdom :  slio   meant 
thai  there  wos  in  Franrc  a  confederate  Hystem  of  [K)wer, 
organized  by  powerful  men,  at  the  head  of  which 
8too<l  Napoleon,  and   ihat,  by  a  puliiicul  syncrdorhc, 
the  world  has  callo«l  this  pyslcm  '  Napoleon.'     Cer- 
tainly, great  things  were  d<me  under  the  empire ;  but 
Bounaparto  no  more  did  them,  than  Shakspeare's  wig 
wrote  Othello.     Tiic  aidendor  of  his  miliiary  achieve- 
ments has  slriick  llio  world    blind  lo  hiH  miserable 
btatermanship;  the  grandeur  of  his  ivncino  munumenH, 
which  only  showed  greatness  of  aspiration  and  great 
command  of  physical  means  had  l)eeii  deemed  evi- 
dence of  greutnc>8  of  iutellert.  as  the  swelling  robe 
conceals  the  mean  f«)rm  behiiid  it.     But  the  very 
qualities  which  his  vi(  tories  evinced,  unrated  him  for 
statesmanship.     He  fought  his  bailies  on  general  j)rin. 
ciples,  and  by  the  aid  of  grand  and  comprehensive 
combinations;  whereas  politics  is  essentially  a  science 
of  detail— a  system  of  particulars— a  rule  of  excep- 
tions.   When  the  history  of  France  undci  N^v^^*.^'^ 
ii  truly  vnueii  b^  wv  \tyAtVftiAtx>x  ^vivV.w,\v  ^^ 
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exhibit  a  great  national  triumph  and  a  contemptible 
peraonal  failure." 

**  The  utter  failure  of  both  French  revolutions," 
mid  I,  *'  is  a  mournful  distrouragerovnt  to  the  hopes 
of  the  philanthropist;  yet  with  these  prospects  before 
me,  I  am  ttill  not  without  hope  that  great  results  may 
yet  be  accomplinhed  in  the  pjliiical  improvement  of 
men.  The  great  impediment  in  the  way  of  successful 
change  from  tyranny  to  freedom  is,  that  the  agitation 
which  necessarily  at  lends  the  process  constantly  rouses 
that  ambition  which  might  otherwise  have  slumbered, 
and  sharpens  those  qualities  of  power  which  might 
else  have  been  ineflcctivc.  But  for  the  sounds  of  war. 
Napoleon  might  have  lived  and  died  at  Ajaccio,  and 
his  spirit  might  have  slept  as  calmly  and  as  darkly  as 
now  reposes  its  possessor  in  his  «ave-swept  grave. 
SuU,  as  in  a^cascs  of  failure,  the  causes  of  failure 
are  evident  ^Bwcro  evitable,  there  yet  remains  hope 
that,  in  some  tuluro  voyage,  the  harbor  rocks  may  be 
avoided,  and  the  srtoolh  river  gained.  The  wreck 
o(  one  vessel  on  a  sand  bar,  so  far  from  proving  that 
another  will  share  the  same  fate,  affords  a  strong 
jpresuni|Mion  that  its  successor  will  avoid  it ;  for  the 
danger  is  made  known.  Taught  by  repeated  failure, 
■lan  may  at  length  devise,  or  guided  by  accident,  may 
diioover,  perfect  institutions,  and  these  will  make  per- 
fect men.  and  the  dream  of  the  sanguine  may  yet 
wake  to  fulfilment." 

**  The  perfectibility  of  things  human,"  said  count 
Mardiui,  "  is  a  true  doctrine,  but  with  a  circumstance 
not  olways  observed.  The  perfection  of  all  things 
beneath  the  heaven  will  bo  their  destruction ;  for  de- 
structiveness,  or  the  di8|iosition  to  impracticability, 
becomes  in  every  thing  mundane,  after  a  certain  point 
of  improvement,  an  element  developing  itself  with 
geometric  Acceleration,  while  the  melioration  goes  on 
in  arithmetivil  increase.  The  good  in  an  institution, 
a  machine,  or  a  character,  may  now  far  exceed  the 
opposing  tendency  to  dissolution  or  nnfeasibility,  but 
the  augmentive  ratio  of  the  latter  so  far  exceeds  that 


of  the  former,  that  by  the  time  that  one  has  reached 
perfection,  the  other  will  equal  it  and  nullify  the 
whole.  Vague  as  this  assertion  may  seem  to  yoa, 
it  may  be  proved  in  physical  matters  by  experi- 
ment, and  in  moral,  by  figures.  The  atheist  noiioD 
of  the  ultimate  universal  perfection  of  humanity,  and 
the  Christian  dogma  of  the  final  dissolution  of  terres- 
trialiiy,  so  far  from  contradicting  one  aitother,  ire 
consistent  and  identical.  At  this  moment,  the  itistiio- 
tutions  of  the  liberalized  sections  of  Europe  are  oo  t&e 
point  of  becoming  perfect  and  impossible.  It  \m 
happened  from  the  beginning  until  now— it  wiB 
happen  from  now  until  the  end — that  men  andflitioai 
advance  nobly  into  the  illuminated  temple  of  Rcfam, 
as  if  led  by  an  angel's  hand,  and  when  their  hand  ii 
just  upon  the  altar,  then,  as  if  a  demon's  eye  giMri 
on  them,  they  are  paralyzed  in  an  instant,  or  sM 
back  into  the  darkness  and  barbarity  of  thrnhoU 
times.  So  invariably  has  this  happened,  that  it 
be  the  occasional  effect  of  falling  ofl^  but  the 
consequence  of  going  on ;  in  fact,  the  pit  lies  af  ika 
foot  of  the  altar. 


Jove  strikes  the  Titana  down 
Not  when  they  set  about  their  mountain-] 
But  when  another  roduuttld  crown  their 


But  the  splendid  tl^^^^^^Hote  thoM  lines  >y 
far  the  most  splcndi^^^^^HI— ena  in  imaginim 
that  to  be  the  acciaeSMRMeat,  iid^^ja  truth,  ii 
the  eiisential  consequence  of  succesa.  ^|P(  nonuBg! 
This,  I  believe,  is  the  road  to  Constantinople:'*  aai 
turning  his  horse  to  the  leA,  the  count  siraek  ink 
another  road,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him. 

A  week's  ride  brought  me  to  Trieate.  Hm  Stti 
summer  sun  was  declining  through  the  dreamy  ai* 
of  the  west,  when  the  long,  blue  line  of 


upon  my  bight.     My  heart  was  glad  wUfl^M 
I  beheld  that  glorious  image  of  the  infiniHBcl 

CTo  be  contiBued.} 
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TuBRR  is  a  crimson  hue 

Of  purer,  lovelier  die. 
Than  beams  in  blushing  clouds  that  strew, 

Soft  evening's  varied  sky — 
*Tis  in  the  life-blood  of  the  free- 
Poured  freely  forth  for  liberty. 

There  is  a  drop  more  dear. 

More  sacred  and  sublime, 
Than  virgin  pity's  tender  tear 

O'er  others*  cvrse  or  crime ; — 
It  'm  the  lifo-Uood  of  the  ftec« 
When  nobly  abed  (br  Ubettf  \ 


\ 


There  is  a  voice  more  iweet 
Than  music's  aoflest  lyre ; 

Which  gives  a  prouder  pulse  to  beat. 
And  wakes  a  wilder  fire : 

It  is  the  death-sigh  of  the  free. 

Who  fights  and  fidls  for  liberty ! 

And  there's  a  deeper  ioond 
Than  earth  asunder  riven, 

A  voice  that  rieea  from  the  gnuai^ 
And  wU  be  heard  in  heerent 

It  Is  the  detth^hout  of  the  Am, 
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.E  — FOUINDED     ON     FACTS     OF     ACTUAL     OCCURRENCE. 


BT      MISS      MABT       I.      MAOMICBAIL. 


Im  lummsr's  eveoing,  and  very  lovely  is 
be  Mun  is  setting  behind  the  diitsnl  hills, 
with  its  red  and  glowing  light  ihe  little 
I  glides  like  a  silver  serpent  through  the 
ng  various  fairy  islets  in  its  meandering 
i  pleasant  it  is  to  watch  the  humble  boat 
sails  glowing  in  the  sun  set,  as  it  proceeds 
the  luxuriant  woods  towards  the  city  of 
lich  is  seen  in  the  distance,  fiur  as  the  eye 

an  evening,  in  18 — ,  two  figures  were 
'  ascending  the  hill.  They  were  appar- 
slive  to  the  scenery  which  we  have  been 
to  portray,  for  the  eyes  of  both  were  bent 
round.  The  one,  a  yonng  man,  was  tall 
:  in  figure,  wUh  styes  flashing  with  anima- 
his  open  ooonlinnne  the  reckless  gayety 
s  blended  with  «i  «q>ression  of  hardihood 
daring  befuai  Ui  fBus.  His  companion 
»f  onusual  fiwhness  and  beauty.  Her  hair 
ind  of  a  glossy  hue,  and  wu  parted  off  her 
ale  forehead,  that  was  smoother  than  the 
he  i^ind  was  bom.  Her  eyes  were  of  u 
toly  a  blue  as  ever  painted  the  heavens, 
lied  with  that  earnest  expression  of  tende^ 
bdues  the  heart  on  which  it  falls.  She 
I  that  t]M||||||li  of  time  by  which  the  girl 
"omanhooicn^and  in  her  virgin  eyes  might 
s  troubled  spirit  of  her  years,  when  the 
rt,  trembling  with  hope  and  fear,  looks 
joy,  and  yet  regret,  and  forward  with  dis> 
ed  with  delight  Beauty  breathed  in  the 
tline  of  her  form,  and  passion  appeared  to 
le  melting  fondness  of  her  looks.  The 
came  and  went,  calling  into  life  a  thon- 
ss  that  played  about  her  rosy  month  and 
sek,  had  now  vanished,  and  the  nsnal 
yness  and  coquetry  of  her  loTe*lighting 
mged  to  an  expression  of  deep  tendemesi^ 
anxious  gaze  she  followed  the  downcast 
r  companion. 

rs  were  overtaken  by  the  fall  of  nighl— 
broke  its  deep  serene;  the  fiice  of  nature 
ind  peaceful  u  the  grave.  The  sweet 
spring  had  been  realized  in  the  splendid 
'  the  earth ;  and  the  small  pale  bkMsoms 
up  among  the  meadow  grass  had  given 
fragrance  and  glowing  hues  of  summer ; 
very  season  of  love^of  the  richness  and 
its  passion ;  when  the  stUl  air  is  heavy 
le,  and  the  flowen  seem  snnk  in  a  luzn- 
«#,  «nd  the  straam  passes  with  a  deeper 
wieal  mimor,  and  lh«  sky  WMH 


blue,  and  the  stais  look  down  like  the  eyea  • 

spirits  upon  the  array  of  magnificence  and  tieanty. 

**  There  stood  two  beings  in  tl|e  pride  of  youth  ; 
The  maid  wu  oo  the  ova  of  womanhood." 

They  have  sworn  eternal  constancy.  The  springing 
night-breeze,  and  the  leaves  and  the  waters,  and  th« 
blue  arch  of  heaven,  are  the  mute  witnesees  of  their 
plighted  troth.  Thero  is  something,  oh  how  besniiful! 
in  the  unreservedness,  the  unsuspecting  trust,  with 
which  a  woman's  heart  gives  up  all  its  hopse,  its  af^ 
faction,  its  chaneea  of  happiness,  into  Ihe  keeping  of 
another.  There  may  be  aomething  in  the  human 
heart  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  its  first  fresh  feel* 
ings;  the  love  given  in  afler  years  may  be  the  unm 
purified  by  the  ordeal  of  many  changes;  or,  per- 
chance, the  heart  does  not  lean  on  kindred  heBrts 
for  happiness  or  sorrow,  wh^  time  has  drawn  it,  aa  if 
wero,  out  of  itself,  in  the  pursuit  of  honor,  or  fama 
or  knowledge.  Together,  the  lovers  had  looked  upon 
the  beautiful  sky,  the  flowery  earth,  and  the  dream/ 
play  of  vraters ;  and  they  had  kindled  visions  of  ro- 
mance, and  drawn  their  plan  for  years  of  happinesa» 
the  lively,  thrilling  happiness  of  youth,  unshaded  and 
unsubdued.  AiA  they  were  now  to  part;  and  f» 
their  eyes  the  pale  light  of  the  moon  looked  sad  as  ii 
silvered  the  deep  green  of  the  wood,  and  seemed  to 
be  passing  through  a  misty  veil ;  and  so  they  parted. 

Conaumption,  that  diro  foe  to  all  that  is  lovely,  had 
■ant  both  the  parents  of  Geraldine  to  an  early  grave* 
and  she  was  left  upon  an  unloving  wo^d.  For  seve- 
ral years,  Claude  de  Wilton  had  filled  up  every  void 
in  her  heart.  He  had  walked  with  her— had  rode  with 
her— nay  more, had  sworn  te  love  her.  When  bespoke 
of  the  depth  of  his  aflection,  he  drank  deep  delight 
from  the  quivering  lip  and  tearful  eye  with  which 
his  words  were  received.  She  leaned  upon  hia  am 
as  they  strayed  through  the  beautiful  woods,  and  gaied 
upon  his  flashing  features  and  speaking  eye,  when  h* 
talked  of  his  passion,  till  her  heart  beat  painfully  at 
tl^  sound  of ^hts  footsteps,  and  her  veins  thrilled  ai 
the  slightest  touch  of  his  hand. 

She  looked  into  his  eyes,  and  her  secret  found  n 
voice ;  and  thero  were  a  thousand  modes  of  expres- 
sion which  told  again  and  again,  a  talo  which  was 
dear  to  her  heart  Of  all  the  gratifications  of  life» 
there  is  none  superior,  or  holier,  then  first  love. — 
Where  is  there  a  tone  that  is  so  irresistible  as  that 
breathed  by  the  being  whom  we  adore  ?  It  falls  like 
the  rU^dew  of  heaven  upon  the  barren  plain  of  the 
hoMHi  hau^  and  brings  to  Ucjhl  ^«i  \S£a  >^%  \m&!^«cl 
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fection  we  can  repose  all  our  aorrowt,  all  our  cares ; 

her  ayropathy  will  lighten  their  weight,  and  her  voice 

will  diwipate  their  power,  and  enable  ua  lo  eflfeci 

their  dissolution.    Tho  height  of  pleaftare   may  be 

shared,  and  the  depths  of  woe  made  easier.    Geral- 

dine  enjoyed  lo  its  full  this  delirious  happiness ;  life 

rolled  on,  one  unbroken  stream  of  brightness ;  the 

**«<^ijtiful  charm  that  binds  us  to  existence  bad  not  as 

?n  broken ;  the  bolt  had  not  yet  been  huflNl 

iJlaVfle  was  gone.  Then  came  the  anxiety,  the 

luriiig  sorrows  of  absence,  stealing  the  light 

ueo  the  eye,  mad  the  buoyancy  £rom  the  step;  the 

secret  pang — the  trembling  sigh— and  thoughts  that 

leave  the  cheek  pale. 

Days— iweeka    and  even  months  rolled  over  that 
■acred  trysting  spot,  and  the  sound  of  merry  voices  fell 
upon  the  eari  and  bright  steps  were  on  the  flowers  of 
Um  river'fl  brink*  and  ibnd  woids  were  beard— 'biu 
out  loven  were  not  there.    Claude  bad  gone  ibnh 
to  nijBgle  ia  the  ihlee  pecMaWiee  of  the  world.    G»> 
nJrtine  etood  done  ia  lh^  onoe  hrilUeat  seeoe ,-  bHi 
thf  ehaia  wm  aot  brohen-i-HOOt  eve  Unk  wv  severed 
that  hound  her  baert  in  u»  d^p  iflbrlinfi.    Truf  it 
WMfCJaiide  b»d  opt  written  lo  h#r  B>t0im9  time— end 
th»  fl9«VMs,  nod  thf  ekir»  and  the  river,  thnt  the  hnd 
looM  upon  with  hiai>  wim^fsfd  wmy  en  hour  of 
ghnm  end  hMMliness.  Aini4  th«  p«9B«ilf  end  ocoopt- 
tinna  of  li(e  dbe  ooniinnaliy  reverted  lo  the  p«irti  nnd 
pitheMd  £roin  the  ire^aupt,  honided  up  in  wawc^yU 
look,  a  (one,  n  meveinenli  a  aiMi  or  iierry  glnncs^  ell 
hnllowed  bp  love'a  devotion,  nil  aoAened,  yet  diatinet 
nnd  perfeot,  tad  givinc  to  the  reverie*  of  inuif  inntipn 
the  vividness  nnd  ooiorinc  «f  ronUty.    Again  and 
egnin  the  post  ot&ce  wm  visited  with  hope  of  the 
Inng-eipeoied  Uiteie ;  in  vein ;  thii^  at  times,  atertled 
her.    But  had  he  not  said  he  loved  her;  and  trie4 
by  nil  OMaoa  lo  evince  bia  afisciien  ?  had  she  not 
listened  to  his  passionnie  avowals,  with  devout  en* 
tnncevont,  when  his  ibnd  tongue  had  uttered  so 
■Mich  to  make  Ufo  exalted,  and  exiateoce  all  poetry, 
all  romance  Y    She  had  poured  him  forth  all  the  rioh 
treaauies  of  her  young  heart'a  love.    Language  was 
insuflficient  to  describe  her  thoughts ;  they  burned  in 
her  soul's  depths  with  a  deep  and  mysterious  lire,  to 
whioh  words  would  be  poor  and  worthless.    Love  is 
the  only  real  emanation  of  the  Deity  that  bums  wilhtn 
us,  and  may  not  perish  as  grosser  substances;  the  words 
of  earth  befit  not  the  thrills  of  heaven.  Gemldine  was 
•n  enibosiost,  nay  more,  she  was  ell  passion  ;  enthu- 
■tasm  is  madness    it  is  earthly ;  passion  is  the  refine- 
ment of  the  heart— it  is  heavenly.    She  clung  to 
Claude,  end  ahe  clung  as  one  who  had  all  her  earthly 
hopes,  and  all  her  expect^itions  of  futurity,  associated 
with  him  she  loved.  Claude  had  believed  he  loved  her; 
he  was  happy  in  her  presence,  admired  her  beauty,  and 
felt  flattered  that  she  preferred  bim  above  others  who 
had  sought,  as  a  rich  guerdon,  her  favor.    But  he  was 
absent ;  she  was  not  now  with  him,  darting  the  bright 
*  annkhine  of  bar  eyes  upon  his  oountenanee,  as  if  a 
apirit  rasided  within  those  orbs,  throwing  forth  bright- 
ness and  holiness ;  or,  listening  to  the  rieh-  hpiaony 
of  h^  voieo,  ai  ahn  gave  rem  to  \i«i  qniiM  taM|u 
JMIJOD,  and  liM  ioUtnde  bnentan  ^noilkd  ^Mk% 


riad  of  brightnesses  playing  in  the  light  air,  and  h•^ 

self  the  especial  divinity  of  them  all,  the  glornus  sas 

and  centre,  from  and  around  which,  end  lor  which  sU 

those  gey  appearances  were  created,  and  their  crsaior, 

Love.  Claude's  letters  bccanie  colder,aod  less  frfqa«i; 

but  his  excuses  were  always  received;  she  woaM  ooc 

think  he  had  deceived  her.    Geraldine  loved.  Suaw- 

timaa,  aashe  sat  watching  the  sun  sink  behind  thehiUi, 

add  gray  twilight  sway  its  empire,  and  darknea  rtfr 

dered  the  objects  indistinct,  (the  time  of  their  bksC- 

iogs,)  she  would  sigh,  and  then  emito  when  at  ksl 

passed,  and  exrJaim  inlernaliy,  ^  Aa  I  not  hippy  ii 

posiewion  uf  Claude's  love  !*'    But  the  chmd  ihH  kii 

ao  long  hung  over  her  happioees  was  nbont  la  toai^ 

and  she  to  awaken  to  a  sense  of  her  mndiijon    Bsi 

news  will  fiy  swiftly,  and  sho  heesd,  that  he  mkm 

she  had  enshrined  in  her  heert'e  inaMit  con  as  aksoi 

temptation,  wae  faewernp-  that  he  wee  paying  flhap» 

rate  atientiMi  to  a  lady  of  great  wanlth  m  tbaspla» 

did  city  whose  range  for  him  had  eo  many  ebaaifr 

Uh»d«oBi#to  herinonchaiMBitMUihecanldart 

donbu-^thptr^thwaatoopalpaWp    kmhmm 

hnxBiioi««^ho«  teniples  thwhhod  with 

lipa  woffe  pavahed^^phet  heart,  which  nloM 

ad  iti  first  fiHingi  undiiaaaod,  nnhanhn^mm 

fiiU  of  grief. 

Whpt  a  God  ia  aMHMir  I  to  hnep  M 
with  vnalniihariag  vilaUl|r  hipnad  thai  af 
nalure  with  its  mnanatlnia  oampai 
that  aeam  only  bom  Av  a^ymant  'ihitf  have  m 
tongoaa  to   make  themaolvea  fall    mi   no  aUa 
upon  it,  only  as  they  have  minisioied,  ignon^Hef  thrii 
own  valne,  to  the  taste  and  noffieiritie^  of  a  anparisii 
reooUection  is  like  a  page  on  whioh  lioae  hae  wrima 
the  history  of  the  aflbctiona  and  the  hopeat  dMSi 
tmees  noy  not  he  obliteiated.    Theee  vsne  riM  ins 
under  whioh.  in  happier  hH^Mphnd  sat— 4he  hm^ 
over  which,  in  sweet  companyTrnw  had  oAtimH|v» 
boiled— treasures  of  the  paai,  that  wmtm  all  hereon 
when  nothing  of  sirife  was  in  hor  lurtsBMo.   Aa 
wood,  the  spot,  and  the  skiae  wove  these,  aal  Ito 
wind,  and  the  mumMiriog  voioes  from  tho  air  llal 
went  up  to  heaven— .were  all  the  eame    noihii^  hri 
changed ;  all  was  of  okl,  but  one  ^— the  viatim  aA 
fer8"-but  he  recks  not  ol  her  grie£    The  haad  llal 
Linked  her  in  affection  had  been  rudely 
the  heart  of  the  maiden  still  olnng  to  its 
daatal  on  which  it  waa  reared  conld  not  taU;ihsai» 
ments  still  existed,  though  the  communion  wss  antf 
ly,  ay,  hopelessly,  daatroyed !    Love  is  imparidiaHst 
I  ho  mortal  may  not  become  imnortnl.<^he  fiails  h» 
come  infinite— nor  what  is  bom  of  the  esol  ham 
death.  Aflection  is  pure^  deep  and  lasting :  tiws  asf 
not  overshadow  it— distance   enfeeble  it    nst  Ito 
storms  of  life  obstmct ;  it  breaks  through  eioodi  Md 
tempaais,  and  gkiwa  and  hurna  till  death. 

It  waa  a  aummer*s  twilight,  when  the  suw  kJailWai 
suddenly,  steal  to  their  plaeaa  in  the  oveniag  ^ 
Cool  through  the  latiioe  cornea  the  wind— ihe  fta 
granoe  of  a  tbonsaod  Aoweie,  and  tho  murmur  afla 
auuMrable  leaves,  rise  up  in  frag raneoen  every  diN 
and  overhead  a  aky,  wheea  mit  a  vmpar  flHMk  as  sA 
xA^^-:.  "  Tt^^nir  w  -ha  Hi  af  rhlMhiMid  f^ 


mej^M^ 
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doM  of  ihtt  day— *tlie  ihadowi  of  6V«nii^— ^he  calm 
of  twilight-*iinspire  a  feeliDg  of  traiMjuillity  ;  there 
ii  aomaihiDg,  oh !  how  heouiiful  is  Ihia  lootluiig  hour. 
Il  filbihe  Mul  «ith  pumt  tboughtai  holy  aipiralioM, 
Mid  anient  )oogingl^  Gerald  ine  tat  alone.  Her  doep 
Unto  eyci  were  full  of  muI  and  fire^  and  her  lip 
■wved  and  glialaiied,  and  again  wae  tranquil  and  al- 
■KMl  heavy,  aa  if  Blumberuiuily  etuoying  ita  own  velvet 
MckiMM.  There  she  lat,  with  an  open  letter  in  her 
hand,  like  a  ilonn*beaten  flewer  alrkken  to  ihe  earth, 
ha\  alill  amiling,  even  ai  the  flower  givca  forth  per- 
Itame,  aad  ready  to  shaie  a  fate  which  it  dreade,  but 
hia  Bol  power  to  arrcet  The  pietare  was  painfully 
It    Thaktlev  ranthua: 


^Mf  deaf  Genldine— Cironmslaiicee  over  which 
1  have  no  coolrol,  have  cauaed  me  to  breek  my  faith 
itiah  you !  I  write  ibr  the  purpoee  of  releanng  you 
flam  on  oogageaent  ioHoed  in  childhood,  and  which 
yaadianct  nay  have  boeome  irkeome.  You  are  etill 
ymng  and  boaotMiK  and  in  neiely  will  doobilefl  find 
mmuf  vyilUiig  to  bo  naio  yon  aU  thai  I  have  been. 
Woo,  OofoUiM,  ia  ■  pfetiiei>  tho«o  ibr  a  vone-MaKer 
ftmn  to  liaod  tho  ahoeha  oS  ibriane.  I  do  moio  rea- 
dtty  valnio  yon  Iffoaii  yooi  vowa,  kMwlBf,  ff on  my 
•WD  Aelfiigi,  that  obianaa  can  eflbet  that  ib  tho  bean 
which  at  one  timo  would  have  aoemed  imponibto}  being 
iNBlf  fanpnnad  whh  tho  eoowtiao  that  yoo  have 
tc»  nsch  ddisocy  and  wonaoiih  pride  to  cling  to  a 
fmaam  when  the  ftoltaig-  that  dictated  it  no  longer 
oontinues.  I  emlow  your  lotten,  and  seveial  meraen- 
IMO  given  ncr^  by-gooo  daya ;  now  thoy  are  value- 
Ihb.  I  oonciade'fAjF  ofbring  you  my  best  wisface  for 
hooltb,  happjneai,  aal^-future  proiperity. 
Yowi,  with  veiy  ^tM  friondlineei, 

^fiLkVDE  Di  Wilton.** 


no  Hpi,  that  hot  o  moment  Bfefbre  were  compi 
•d  whh  bcantsfol  bat  stem  disdaiHtaig,  slowly  parted, 
M  tho  opisilo  vras  lom  deliberately  mto  small  shreds, 
md  thrown  to  the  winds.  Her  voice  troroUed,  her 
woida  came  faint  and  lingeringly,  as  if  each  dreaded 
lo  ho  the  last.  *'  nurewell  !^iarewell,  my  dream  of 
hoppinen.  Thou  wert  tho  light  of  my  existence ! 
■id— thou  art  fthe.  Merciful  heaven!  The  woods, 
tho  hillp,  and  the  river,  were  but  as  attributes  of  thy 
difnilyi  without  thee,  they  would  have  been  but 
locksv  sod  water,  and  plants  of  the  earth ;  thou  wen 
Iho  sonl  that  animated  all  these  things ;  in  them  I  sai^ 
only  thee,  and  in  their  voice  I  heard  only  thine ;  thou 
wort  the  spirit  by  which  all  my  actions  were 
guided.  Tlie  skies  are  golden,  ami  the  hills  beautiful, 
tho  ghirions  hues  of  sunset,  and  the  shades  of  evening. 
■nd  the  sweet  coolness  of  the  (wilight  air,  and  the 
▼eaper  song  of  birds,  and  tho  whisper  of  the  river, 
nocking  the  ear  that  strives  to  catch  them,  and  the 
Aady  seat,  and  tbe  rich  hanging  boughs  are  all  the 
Mne,  but  thou  art  ^ae.  Oh .' God !  oh !  God !"  What 
•  depdi  of  beauty!— what  a  tale  of  love  and  trnst  in 
IhoBo  awoet  eyes,  as  she  gaied  on  the  blue  sky  above 
bar!  And  those  bright  curls^  shading  that  lace,  so 
dtUc^y  fornod,  with  its  spiritnal  beanly^and  that 
%w«,  n  iUght» »  Yoqr  fli^iUa^  Out  adnimtioo  is 


sublimed  by  pity — and  then  the  htilliant  lighting  up 
(if  Iker  whole  couutcnanee  at  that  exciting  interest — 
an  illumination  almost  daxzling,  yet  softened  by  all  of 
woman's  gentle  delicacy ! 

Was  it  that  the  despoiler  of  her  race— ilmt  had  leA 
her  an  orphan  even  in  childhood,  had  descended 
10  her  by  right  of  inheritance, — was  bufiy  with  her 
frame ;  or  had  the  fearful  knowledge  tliat  had  bunt 
•o  suddenly  upon  her,  flinging  so  deep  a  shadow  upon 
her  path,  undermined  the  firmneas  of  her  constitution  ; 
none  cookl  tell ;  but  from  that  day  forth  she  had  un- 
dergone  a  blighting  change.  The  plague-spot  ap- 
peared, and  told  of  the  enemy  within,  from  whose 
deadly  tooth  there  is  no  escape,  when  once  it  wounds. 
Consumption,  boweves  it  may  mock  its  victim  with 
hope,  mast  end  in  despair ;  its  touch  is  the  sling  of 
death.  But  all  who  saw,  acknowledged  that,  exqoi- 
site  as  she  bad  been  before,  the  sad,  sweet  Geraldine 
HeotKwood  was  mose  exi)uisite  slill.  She  fell  that 
she  had  been  deceived  ;  an  asp  had  sprung  up  amid 
the  flowers  in  her  parediso,  and  she  eould  never  tread 
as  gladly  and  as  fearlessly  as  befere  i  she  was  dmnged 
for  ever !  In  a  lesser  evil  there  might  have  been  eon- 
solation;  but  in  the  prceent  there  was  none— her 
lover  waa  fonwom.  Oh !  the  nagie  of  tbe  v?iMid 
love!  Where  were  now  the  images,  the  high- places, 
and  gfory.  She  waa  now  a  thinking,  iatellectaal  wo* 
man,  and  the  playfol  graoea  of  earlier  years  had  sub- 
sided. The  frolic  laugh  had  soAened  into  the  rich 
smile,  and  the  voice,  losing  its  high  and  gleesome  tone, 
as  if  bent  down  by  a  load  of  sweetness,  thrilled  the 
hearer's  soiil.  Shrinking  like  the  wild  violet  flon 
the  gaze  of  the  very  sun. 

The  days  of  the  feir  girl  were  numbered ;  the  angd 
of  death  had  demanded  her  in  sacrifice,  and  was  but 
waiting  to  claim  his  prey.  Her  eye  had  in  it  that 
glorious  eflfulgeuce,  which  is  so  peculiarly  the  attribute 
of  her  fiial  malady.  Death  was  busy  with  her  frame  ; 
life  slill  lingered,  but  immortality  seemed  to  have  put 
on  some  of  the  hues  of  that  eternal  morning,  whose 
bloom  and  whose  freshness  speak  not  only  fur  its  last- 
ing existence,  but  for  its  holy  purity.  Her  face  was 
pale  as  the  pillow  upon  which  she  lay ;  and  so  trans- 
parent, that  the  smallest  vein  might  be  traced.  She 
was  looking  upon  things  that  in  a  few  iihort  houra 
would  vanish  for  ever. 

It  was  a  lovely  night ;  the  air  was  balmy,  and  tho 
wind  silent ;  tho  quiet,  intense  summer  with  its  bird 
and  flower,  that  minister  by  song  and  swcei  to  man's 
happiness.  But  il  might  not  save  the  victim ;  ilic  man- 
date had  been  issued,  the  grave  wns  yawning.  There 
was  a  si  range  cxprc>>sion — an  aAj>ect  not  of  earth  ; 
KiH-h  a  light  OS  might  stream  from  an  altar,  a  halo 
from  heaven,  around  the  brow  of  its  most  approved 
a(K»tlc.  "  Father,"  she  murmured,  "  hear,  oh,  hear 
my  dying  prayer — forgive  him — oh!  forgive  him; 
look  down  upon  him  in  mercy ;  spare  him  from  far- 
ther tran^igressioii — he  knew  not  what  he  did.  And, 
oh  God !  if  it  must  be  so^my  salvation  will  I  barter 
fjr  hii-*-I  will  pray  for  him  at  thy  throne.  He  must 
not  perish.**  The  lui  vot^i  ^«i«  %«u^^'3  %:(v^^^  \ 
tho  face  wia  g|huA\)*-\\ift  «§«  ^^rvi  ii^vuxi%  ^wx^Xfox 
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it  rays  fell  upon  the  wasted  cheek,  and  the  whole  coun- 
tenance wore  an  awful,  spelMike  eiprcssion.  There 
was  a  struggling  breath — a  deep-drawn  »igh — the  ar- 
ticulation of  those  lips,  late  so  musical,  was  inaudible, 
but  ihey  still  moved  ;  the  attenuated  hands  were  still 
clasped,  and  raised  heavenward— and  thus  she  passed 
away. 

With  no  sweeping  denunciation  against  the  law  of 
love  or  the  perversity  of  the  human  heart— without  any 
libel — without  raising  man  to  the  elevation  of  greater 
or  lesser  spirits— or  without  degrading  the  whole  spe- 
cies to  the  whole  level  of  this  one,  1  will  proceed. 

But  a  full  menth  had  gone  by  since  the  death  of 
Geraldine ;  De  Wilton  was  again  a  suitor.  He  was 
again  in  love,  fer  in  false  hearts  no  flame  is  so  easily 
kindled  as  fidse  passion.  The  lady,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, was  as  unlike  the  former  in  feature  as  in  dispo- 
silion.  Roll  back,  thou  tuie  of  time,  image  of  lanthe, 
rise  before  my  mind's  eye,  arrayed  in  all  the  mijesty  of 
ivomanhood !  Spirit  of  beauty,  lend  me  your  power 
to  portray  that  dark-eyed  maid  faithfully. 

There  was  a  haughty  grace,  a  rich  and  breathing 
iManty  in  her  very  movement.  Her  features  were 
eiqaiBilely  moulded,  and  dark  diamond -like  eyes  light- 
ened their  bloom  with  the  beams  of  light  and  chast- 
ened intellect  The  white  forehead  was  bold  and 
broad;  the  brow  was  contracted  sternly,  and  the 
mouth  was  disdainful ;  there  shone  the  development 
of  the  decision  of  thought  and  feeling — it  was  beauti- 
fully written  upon  her  lip.  The  rich  hair  lay  gathered 
there  in  brilliant  curls,  deep  as  the  hue  of  a  ri|iened 
chestnut  But  there  was  a  something  in  that  haughty 
air  and  strange  withering  eye,  that  told  a  tale  of  buried 
feeling,  fearful  when  excited.  There  was  that  in  the 
contour  of  the  face  and  the  course  of  the  lips,  that 
marked  the  thirsting  of  the  inly  spirit  for  revenge ; 
and  the  dark  eye  revealed,  as  through  a  glass,  the 
restless  search  for  hidden  knowledge ;  and  there  were 
traces  of  another  nature— the  revealed  beauty  of  those 
strong  aflectiotts  that  are  inseparable  with  woman's 
destiny. 

lanthe  had  a  lover.  The  young  Beauchamp  had 
from  childhood  been  her  affianced.  She  was  fond  of 
him,  'tis  true,  but  she  had  a  portion  of  coquetry  inhe- 
rent in  her  nature,  and  having  met  with  De  Wilton, 
his  flatteries  had  aroused  her  vanity.  He  had  spent 
■n  hour  with  her,  and  could  find  no  terms  sufficiently 
strong  to  express  hts  admiration.  Elated  with  the 
pride  of  conquest,  she  met  her  first  love  somewhat 
coldly. 

**  lanthe,"  said  he,  "  you  have  deceived  me — ^yon 
love  me  not,  or  you  could  not  thus  wantonly  trifle 
with  my  feelings.  Methinks  your  engagement  with 
me  should  be  all-sufficient  to  prevent  your  flirting 
with  another.  You  must  decide  at  once— choose  be- 
tween us— if  my  attentions  have  become  troublesome, 
I  shall  at  once  withhold  them.*' 

**  As  you  like,  Mr.  Beauchamp ;  since  jron  have 

grown  so  strangely  suspicious  of  late,  wiihing  me  to 

become  a  perfect  recluse,  I  seriously  and  solemnly 

ntge  it  u  my  anfe'igned  opinum,  iha^  'iwill  bt  bitter 

Bfi  00  bolh  10  part  mt  oqm.** 


"Nay,  lanthe,  you  do  me  great  injuilice;  I  sm 
much  too  proud  of  your  beauty,  to  wish  to  exdadt 
you  from  socieiy ;  but  can  you  blame  me  for  aliowiog 
myself  to  be  chagrined,  when  others,  wba  iMTi  Ml 
such  dsims  upon  you  as  I  have,  recoiT«  ib  Bsaj 
smiles  T' 

'*  I  am  not,"  she  replied,  haughtily, "  in  the  aood 
to  be  lectured  tonight  I  shall  bat  comprosaiss  ay 
dignity  by  listening  to  your  coavonatioo— it  has  il' 
ready  bordered  upon  rudeness." 

A  slight  quivering  of  the  lip,  and  tha  rapid  flaihfli 
his  f^ce,  betrayed,  for  a  moment,  the  strong  cflbri  with 
which  he  had  maintained  his  voice  and  lsBgasge,bot 
it  was  only  for  a  moment ;  with  the  tmnub  OBMinnl 
composure,  he  spoke : 

*'  Surely,  lanthe,  you  will  not  stake  the  destiny  rf 
your  whole  being,  as  well  as  mine  own.  npon  Ihi 
hasty  purpose  of  such  an  hour.  Sit  down  with  bs, 
here,  dear  one,  in  this  pleosant  window-seal— wt  will 
talk  it  all  over  coolly  and  dispassionately,  and  I  kMW 
you  will  lake  back  those  wild  worda  of  joan.  IiBlks 
is  not  certainly  the  proud,  high-minded  maiden  I  kal 
deemed  her,  if  the  dignity  and  honor  of  her  &ir  naai 
is  held  thus  lightly.  How  think  yon,  a  eoM  and  im> 
partial  world  will  read  it  f— and  tm  a  alrangcr.toa; 
has  it  come  to  this,  and  all  for  one  who  only  dritf* 
he  loves  you  T* 

A  wrong  chord  had  that  lover  touched.  Isathi 
FiAed  her  brow,  and  the  dew  which  had  trembled  sa 
her  drooping  lashes,  melted  away  in  the  sodden  ligkl 
that  sparkled  in  the  fountains  beneath. 

<*  1  thank  you— aye,  I  thank  you.  £]r  those  tUDliaf 
words ;  now  can  I  nerve  my  heart  agtut"  She  mond 
towards  the  door. 

He  withdrew  a  ring  from  his  finger,  and  said  sadty. 
as  he  tendered  it "  As  yod  doubtlesa  have  bestowd 
elsewhere  the  affections  you  have  taken  from  Bs,il 
were  better  that  the  token  should  go  with  them  aks; 
but,  I  pray  you  will  still  deign  to  wear  the  cocoas  da 
memorial  of  a  heart  that  was  irrevocably  given,  vi 
cannot  be  withdrawn  thus  lightly.     Farewell!  if  ys« 
live  a  little  longer  in  this  unloving  world,  thers  nil 
come  an  hour,  when  yon  will  moom  lor  the  deep  km 
you  have  this  doy  flung  from  you.**   A  moveflMnt,likt 
the  spiritless  and  leaden  stir  of  instinct  led  his  sMfi 
outward,  from  the  home  of  his  long-treasuicd  hofiei* 
lanthe  watched  his  receding  ligora,  till  it  kM  iti 
distinctness,  and  became  confused  with  the  bob  of 
shadows  that  lay  on  his  path.    She  turned  avsy ;  bat 
her  elastic  spirit  rose  not  up  as  it  was  wont  after  a 
momentary  depression.    Her  soul  went  down  iols  Iht 
deep  hours  of  memory — the  bright,  laughing  d^  cf 
other  yean  cdme  back  again — it  was  all  over— tbi 
fearful  task  was  done.    The  smiles  that  Ughtnsd  «D 
her  in  her  childhood-^ihe  voice  that  had  wtnStti 
the  waywardness  of  her  youth,  was  now  nnlo  bcr  ei 
perished  things — the  love  that  had  never  failed,  kid 
indeed  been  flung  from  her;  and  now  were  thesiviil 
ei^oymenls  of  life  unto  her  as  aealed  treasana   The 
joyous  ramble  among  the  hille— the  bright  gilhcrimp 
around  the  dining  hearth— it  waa  a  tala  all  loM  < 
dream  that  had  passed,  and  Ml  nothing  bit  Hi  a^ 
\iBKsr|.  «fiA\ib^«ibaK  haadaadwtp^kngMiU^ 
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tvrly.  But  the  love  of  a  young  heart  ia  a  thing  of 
■trmnge  power — hidden  and  royelerious  power — thai 
IKMM  dream  or  till  the  hour  of  trial.  "  It  is,"  the  mur- 
mared,  **  aome  fearful  dream ;  parted !  we  who  have 
lived  together,  ai  it  were,  all  the  years  of  our  life,  to 
be  parted  this  moment,  and  for  ever?  «hali  I  never 
bear  hia  voice  again,  that  has  been  the  music  of  my 
whole  life  f  But,  the  choice  was  mine  own  ,*  moy 
God  be  with  him,  and  make  his  days  on  earth  bright 
and  joyful,  as  mine  shall  from  henceforth  be  desolate 
and  wretched." 

•        ••••••• 

Id  an  avenue  of  glowing  tulips  walked  a  young 
maiden  in  deep  thought.  Her  face  was  pole,  but 
tbere  waa  fire,  depth,  and  tenderness  in  her  large, 
dark  eye—- a  shade  was  upon  her  brow.  She  had 
parted  in  anger  from  the  only  being  she  really  loved. 
and  he  had  journeyed  afar  off  A  garden  of  rich 
flowera,  whose  thirsty  chalices  rose  op  to  drink  the 
earliest  evening  dew,  shone  around  to  glad  her  eye — 
bat  comfort  was  a  stranger  within  her  bosom. 

A  slight  sound — a  ruiAling  amung  ihe  shrubs,  cnngl.t 
berear.and  the  eloquent  blood  leaped  into  her  checkti. 

**  Is  it  you,  my  fair  lanthe  V*  and  the  speaker  blood 
before  her.  ''I  have  been  del.iyefl,  sweet  one;  but  a 
moment  in  your  presence  more  than  repays  r.«.e.  Romi 
assured,  I  dearly  love  you — if  you  ore  quite  alone,  I'll 
apeak." 

"  Fcor  not,**  said  she  "  there  are  none  bvit  mntc  wit- 
nesscs." 

**  For  many  months,  lady,  I  have  known  and  loved 
you — ^your  beauty  haa  lent  light  to  the  world  of  roy 
existence.    Can  yon  return  my  passion  ?" 

"Pour  it  not  upon  me,'*  she  replied.  "I  merit  it 
not — I  wifch  it  nol— nurture  it  for  another — but  woste 
il  not  upon  me.*' 

"  S^^ak  not  thus."  mid  Do  Wilinn,  ftir  he  it  wan,  «•  I 
will  cherikh  it  for  the  heart  «vliii|i  is  it<i  citidcl — i-^ 
]fonr  thmno." 

She  finiihrd ;  and  in  o  sad.  low.  «)1emn,  municnl 
tone,  ahe  answered  him.  '*  Mr.  do  Wilton,"  sho  said. 
"  I  have  listened  to  you,  and  oil  that  remains,  is  for 
me  to  answer  you  plainly  and  finally.  J  will  bo  to 
jrou  a  friend,  even  until  death — will  rej<ii<e  in  your 
well-being,  and  lake  pride  in  your  honor — oil  that  I 
bavo  been;  this  can  I  be — but — iw  mure."  Silence  fell 
Ci9tr  both— a  deep  end  breothleu  gloom.  It  was  broken 
by  De  Wiltnn. 

*  I  thank  you,  Mi^s  Willoughhy,  for  the  honor  of 
jToar  friendship;  ycu  msy,  perchance,  hear  of  me 
again— till  then,  farewell."  In  less  time  than  il  has 
taken  to  write  this,  he  was  lost  to  view. 


•weeks— moiitha— nay; even  years,  had  glided 
down  the  dork  ond  decciifnl  currerit  of  Time  into  the 
deep  and  noiseless  gulph  orjOblivinn.  De  Wilton  had 
manied,  and  wa«  in  prosperous  circumstancps.  Bcau- 
diamphad  returned  agoin  tu  Kentucky ;  all  differences 
bad  bean  aatlled  between  him  and  Isnthe,  and  happi- 
namaaemed  inatore.  Again  there  were  the  evening 
nmble^the  preaenta  of  flowera — the  fond,  glowing, 
oontMinf  ootpourinp  of  a  manly  apirit  awake  ih  ith 
the  floaol  of  all  pamiwi    Jh&  wb'mpend  tale  nighily, 


with  nought  but  the  bright  hosts  of  heaven  above  their 
heads,  and  the  dull  world  osleep  oround. 

•  «  *  •  *  • 

It  was  the  evening  twilight ;  in  her  chamber  sot 
the  fair  lanihe.  Her  flaming  eyes  glistened  with  un- 
natural lustre — her  lip  quivered — her  nrtstrils distend- 
ed—her  hands  clenched.  "  Villain !  villain  !'*  she  ex- 
claimed  aloud,  '*  has  it  then  come  to  this  ?  True,  thou 
did*sl  say,  when  last  we  met,  '  you  may  hear  of  me 
again.*  Do  Wilton — that  thou  should 'st  have  the 
power  to  injure  mc  thus!  Seduced  by  you.  was  If 
Oh,  God!  that  I  should  live  to  hear  this!  And  ao, 
forsooth,  you  wailed  until  you  might  blight  roy  fairest 
hopes — put  0  bar  between  me  and  my  heirolhcd  !" — 
Suddenly  she  raised  herself,  and  said,  with  a  look  of 
ineffable  scorn,  "  thou  hast  inflicied  a  wnmg  which 
can  only  be  cancelled  with  thy  life— and  by  the  hea- 
ven above  me,  that  shall  be  the  forfeit!  That  flame 
of  vengeance,  which  ia  a  part  of  the  spirit  that  bums 
within  me,  may  not  expire.  Oh!  that  I  could  clutch 
thy  dastard  soul,  and  crush  it,  even  thus — thus!"  As 
she  spoke,  she  pressed  her  hands  until  the  blood  oozed 
from  bcnraih  the  nails. 

'*  lie  bhall  die  !'*  she  continued  ;  "  but  not  ycL  Oh, 
(>od  !  oh,  God  I  how  om  I  changed !  There  stands 
the  flcnd-phantom.  beckoning  mo  on  to  destruction, 
and  by  my  wrongs— and  by  my  hntred — and  by  the 
iiivinr-ihlc  spirit  of  revi-nge,  I  v^ill  not  fail  tu  do  hia 
liiddiiig.  My  heart  shiilt  not  betray  mc  by  its  fatal 
iiofmcss ;  there  u  puiKon  in  my  veins,  and  madness  in 
my  brain,  and  misery  on  my  brow.  Can  I  forgive  f-— 
can  I  forget?  Iie\er\  lontho  forget  her  hatred — 
her  revenge! — ha!  ha!  ho!"— and  the  chamber  rang 
with  her  hysterical  laughter. 

"Almighty  father!"  she  continued,  casting  her  eyes 
io  Heaven,  *^  have  I  not  cause  \  Let  no  conipunciiuus 
vifi lings  of  remorse  or  irrcMolntion  Ktay  mc  from  my 
pur|)ose  !  Has  ho  not  doomed  me  to  Kliamc — to  eter- 
nal wretchedness  7  My  Ii(>ik.*s,  uiy  joyn,  my  love,  my 
vitfioiis  of  felicity  !  BlootI — U(khJ  mum  atone  fur  this ! 
This  snake,  this  rcplile,  has  bruined  nic  fearfully  ;  he 
has  planted  thorns  u^ion  (ho  couch  on  which  I  had 
hoped  to  have  rested  my  head  and  heart  together— 
traduced  me  in  the  eyes  of  the  world— poisoned  the 
air  which  1  breathe,  ond  killed  the  sweet  (lowers  that 
had  sprung  up  in  my  path,  and  broken  the  talisman, 
(lie  magic  circle  in  which  ail  my  hopes  of  peace  re- 
sided. And  yet  I  mar  the  sanctity  of  my  hatred,  pro- 
fane the  righteousness  of  my  revenge,  by  this  solilo- 
quy." 

Something  of  o  softer  feclihp;  stole  over  her  heart 
n%  she  entered  another  apartment,  and  waa  greeted  by 
her  h>ver. 

"  I  have  waited  long,  my  love  ;  'twas  srarcely  kind 
to  detain  me  thus  ;  but,  lanthe,  dearest  lunlhc.  what 
has  happened  ?  Your  Iix>k8  stagger  me."  As  he  spoke, 
he  took  her  hand,  and  attempted  to  press  it  to  his  lipa. 

**  Unhand  me,  Mr.  Beauchamp  ;  what  have  I  to  do 
with  Ihe  vanities  of  love  f  My  heart  is  shut  to  every 
emotkm  save  one ;  attempt  not  to  disturb  the  master 
poskKMir  and  to  enthrone  a  feebler  in  its  place.  Hea- 
ven'a  lightning  would  blaat  mc,  \£  \  vVAXi^x.  ^^  w^."^ 
■ave  ta^anca! 
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Speak — speak,  my  girl ;  iny  amil  garps  to  know 
who  hai  injured  thee.  Oh !  ai  jrou  mlae  four  cte^ 
nal  Milvation,  keep  me  no  longer  in  Biidperue !" 

She  recounted  to  him  ell — Do  Witlon'a  Iremrhery. 
and  the  feariul  ropoitt  he  had  eirculated — with  a 
cheek  now  flashing,  now  pale  as  monamenlal  marble. 

"  Love  cannot  blind  me  now,"  she  continued ;  "deer 
Pmitk,  1  can  never  wed  you.  In  not  my  it^Qtatinn 
amfned  by  the  feul  breath  of  alander  T  I  am  eiink  in 
the  eyca  ef  the  worM-*<^they  wouM  acorn  yo«r  biMe ; 
nay,  nay,  it  rauit  not  be ;  I  will  bring  no  lepraMh  en 
the«.  Were  you,  for  My  anke,  to  be  treated  with 
oonmindyv  tMs  henrt  wtMiW  break  with  in  lead  of 
agony.  For  myaelfl;  I  iwTtF  prMe  anfildeni— >pei^ 
chuieek  leo  nMoh ;  peMtoncnk  'iis  f*Me  that  netuaMa 

dM  IRKv. 

"■  HsMLt  MB,  <detr  huitlM ;  Mb  witbont  ynu  weuM  be 

"  Paiwb  lkne»"  tke  eaWv  enefgeiieaUy,  **  fonprt  that 
tMi  hast  ever  levied  Miev  and  tbvn  wiy'st  be  hofpy.*' 

^  And  do  y<M  ^en,"  4ie  replied,  with  fmntie  im- 
iMIiMice.  '*  that  I  can  sNToMpUsh  this  ?— that  I  can  fev^ 
get  that  I  have  ever  loved  you  ?*^that  I  can  forget 
yMf  I  Will  love— I  will  woiehip^K  will  watch^ 
aetfiaiii  aveiiy)  year  Incite  lund  die  for  yeu.*' 

"  Von  Ivn  tlie  fondly  ma  owrT  said  ilie,nt  length. 

*■  A  iboniand  dnes  vaon  ferrently,  now  flwt  tbon 
DMd^  my  love.    Put  it  lo  ihe  teel." 

**  I  might  ovk  too  much.    Consider  well." 

«*  Name  it— if  it  be  ny  life,  I  will  wilitngly  mtt- 
render  it." 

**  Will  yon  awett  a  eoAeinn,  binding  oath,  that  if  1 
v9tA  yoD,  yoo  wHl  do  my  biddiiig  f" 

«*  So  help  me  God,  I  will !  I  swear,  before  thee, 
and  in  the  face  of  heaven's  mojesiy,  that  I  will  do 
mot^  even  than  thou  moy'st  require  of  me !" 


ftfUfhe  became  the  wife  of  Beauchamp,  and  never 
hid  the  eanae  Ibr  tegvetting  it.  One  t>nly  cloud  jMsa. 
ed  nVtor  fMk  Mi«icy.  Alas !  alas !  that  raiaeiy  and 
iMdneiB  WIU  infrnde  -rtid  breathe  into  the  ears  of 
plHMitfre  Urn  liaHber  b«t  imer  leasons  of  pain.  What 
eoQid  cloud  the  Ait«re  «f  the  wedded  pair  ?  Both 
Wtoe  ini|be'iofweroftheir«gn,«nd  ihelrpOTaonalap- 
pmUntiMe  Wlw  MM!h  nanttt  have  ofained  a)>firobertion 
etMi  ftdtn  tfn  •enemy.  The  form  «nd  foaturea«f  each 
w«re  WMarhiMe^br  beaify,  and  yet  were  finely  e<m- 
tMMed  ^ith  each  oriier.  The  ipsAoftce,  .Moe  vye,  and 
totfuirtean  ^peieon  0f  tiie  one.  evasstrongfly  -oppoeed  lo 
the  dark,  fiery  eye,  and  small  figure  of  the  other. 

Tis  averting.  Between  the  two  a  conveHUtion  of 
iMeiiHe  iHMfeM  rippeaved  to  -be  passing. 

*  Dry  those  teara,  my  sii^et  wife  ,*  have  I  notawom 
to  peril  body  and  uool  ftr  thy  sake,  and  weuld^  thou 
nmr  det«r  me  firMn  my  purpose  ?" 

••  1  seek  not  to-deter  you,"  ahoToplied,  **  but  regret 
timt  I  :may  not^leal  Ihe  blow,  and  save  your  precious 
Ufo.  Had  I  not  oroaMd  year  jialh,  you  need  not  have 
bMB  nipped  in  i|iring*iiae,as  by  an  untimely  bhut; 
yoB'flright  have  been'fbr  fong  yeaia,  Ueasnif  tad  Mesa- 
ad." 

" AMh'forve,  Iambt,>b»  no anraiQtifliaa; thmi«art . . 
<h#  deu  uk  within  which  all  my  bapcbMimiStMAfln^'Y 


A  chnsd  came  o*er  his  brow,  as  ha  grasped  bar  hand, 
•and  aaid,  in  a  soppresaed  tone,  **  Shonid  I  net  lataa, 
moum  BOt,  my  love,  hot  think  of  tMna  in|oTiCB.*  Ai 
he  spake  these  words,  he  parted  the  lachaan  her  Mr 
forehead,  gaaed  on  her  fondly,  and  impriaMl  a  liii|« 
ing  kiss  upon  her  lips.  Then  eprlnging  oat  of  tfai 
room,  he  waved  his  hand  to  the  loivaly  maanier,  ari 
proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace  from  their  dWelKa^ 

Night  mill  hong  in  knreiineaa  aad  riefcatmiightawi 
the  city ;  siienee  wee  Iheee,  and  daap  ataep ;  lerit w 
long  after  midnight  The  lateat  loiter«  hai  diM^ 
peared  from  the  streets  {  even  the  voice  of  dekaoch 
was  atiHed  in  its  own  liavnts,  for  tin  vseh  mi  As 
poor  had  gone  to  their  rrpoae.  A  alow  and  trntttf 
fuetsiep  echoed  ihrough  the  still  atreei.  Beanshai^ 
for  ho  it  was,  eoen  reached  the  maideaee  ef  fie  W^ 
ton»  and  imeshed  long  and  ieudly.  Dn  Wi 
from  hie  bed,  and  came  down  in  liis  aig^tabthm 

^*Vfk^,"  he  deamnded,  as  he  epened  the 
'*  breaks  thus  Ofion  my  wsll" 

lie  retreated  several  peces»aa  ihoegli  he  hadflHi 
a  apeeCfOf  his  laoe  assamed  the  ghestly  ^ae  of  dmA, 
wWle  every  limb  quivered  with  asteniahaacnti 
aa  the  light  foil  MI  upon  the  figwe  of 

«« What  is  year  basiasss,  sir  f    I  4aow  yoa  aot" 

Tho  iaoeef  Beauehamp  beeann 

<<Liar!    My  business  ia  death !" 

"  I  am  ignorant,  «ir,  of  ever  having  injured 
at  your  hands  I  deserve  not  such  treatmenL" 

**  You  have  not  injured  roe  f "  he  continued, 
a  fiend-like  smile  ployed  about  bis  lips ;  **  yea 
dene  mo  no  wrong  ?-*thon  liest  I— forget  yon  haihsl 
You  have  dishonored,  by  report,  my  wife  braadsA 
her  with  infamy — and  yet — you  know  me  not!" 

^I  am  innocent  uf  the  crimee  with  which  y« 
charge  roe,  but  if  you  wait  a  proper  lioMb  Til  fife 
you  the  8atisfkctk>n  of  a  genileman." 

"  Say'st  thou  ao !"  he  esclairaed  ;  "pK  ihei^  mk 
prepare  the  way  for  me — take  the  reward  of  tbg  m^ 
riis!" 

Ashe-!ipolw,4ie  lodged  the  ooateolo  of  a  piaolii 
Wilteii's  hreast ;  thera  was  but  ene  soaad  iMia  I* 
groan-^a%  with  the  ball  in  his  heart,  be  idled  tl 
dying  eoaeelsioiM  at  ihe  foet  of  his  aaasdetor. 

•«  lie  «heie»  4hou  ieal  alaia,  and  ret ;  then  hirtdiii 
for  thy  erime,  and  i  am  comforted.  I  iMve  hmm^ki 
minister'of  divine  jastiea,  which,  eiiaiing  bdhmel 
law,  strikes  the  criminal  in  his  most  trusting han^iai 
proudly  viadicalisMsnven,wiihoat  the  tar^AnMli* 
ties  of«wn.  lanthe-'dear  lanihe— thou  artaiMge*'* 

Beaoohamp  waa  arrested  ibr  the  aiiate  of  Bi 
Wilton;  tried,  found  guilly,and  aentenee  ef  dnih 
passed  upon  him.  It  was  the  eve  of  -his  ezeaaliei; 
pv^yersand  entreaties  had  prevailed,  and  Janihs  Mi 
permitted  to  stay  wiih  her  husband.  The  jaihr  li 
pity,  tnmgreased  his  orders, and  left  them 

**  Janthe !  do  not  weep,  nor  look  upon  m 
som>w;  my  heart  aohes  to  see  yoar  lean.''  Atthae 
words  lanthe  erase,  and  eartwaoing  her  hnabaai,  aH 
aomething  in  -hia  ear.  'Beaachamp  hit  kia  Jim 
quivered  with  einotkm,aad1iia-«yes  ^Ijrtaned 
tenw  ef  j<y  that  amid  not  beeepiaaiJ.    -OhiOiil 
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tbeir  careful  watch  to  keep  from  roe  each  implement 
of  death,  moy  not  achieve  their  triumph;  uteal  a 
po!aon ;  any  thing  but  the  ignominious  rope." 

"Think'at  thou,  my  husband,  I  had  no  proud  scorn 
of  a  naleftcior's  death*  to  furnish  such  a  triumph  for 
our  enemit-s;  I  have  conceived  a  purpose,  the  ezecu- 
lion  of  which,  while  it  dazzles  the  heated  imagination 
by  the  fortitude  which  it  demands,  must  not  yield  to 
the  aolicitaiions  of  love,  nor  tlie  weak  and  unfortu- 
nate cravings  of  fainting  nature,  which,  in  the  hour 
of  death,  might  ravenously  hunger  for  life.  I  can 
count  now  the  hooffs  |)0lwe#Q  nB  and  f be  gf^ve,  and 
thank  heaven  for  the  despatch.  Yesterday  the  terrors 
«f  4«fttb  won  ufoa  ait,  baMino  in  mj  hearf  ther^ 
Mill  lingered  the  gladness  wbioh  wbisf»ied  to  it:  the 
light  is  sweet,  and  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  behold  the 
■on;  bat  to-day  the  terror  is  gone,  we  die  together." 
She  coold  restrain  her  tears  no  longer.  She  wept 
UiVBiif,  bitterly-»-she  wept,  for  her  heart  else  would 
llive  bjMit.  Oevucbftrop  did  not  appear  ah^ked,  bat 
inSend  iho  paaMonalo  flood  of  weopiog  to  baye  vent ; 
•Mi  Ihon,  with  a  oaioas,  be  drew  her  to  hii  side. 
There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then  they  talked — 
•7,  of  de»th — the  de»tb  of  both;  and  it  w»b  9  relief 
to  do  so;  the  weight  wu  removed  that  had  long  press- 
ed on  the  heart  of  each— the  weight  of  uncommnni- 
cated  thought.  The  veil  was  now  removed — they 
Mkw  the  yawning  abyai ;  they  spoke  of  their  hopes — 
not  in  this  world-^in  the  next.  She,  who  but  a  mo- 
ment before  was  all  tears,  towered  in  the  strength  of 
her  assertion ;  her  very  aataie  seemed  to  have  re- 
ceived a  sadden  exaliaiiaa;  her  voice  was  rich, 
eelcmn,  and  powerful ;  and  her  eye  penetrated  with 
■n  agonizing  keenoesi.  **  Come,  come,  dearest,"  j^id 
lanthe,  in  an  encouraging  and  playful  tone,  as  she 
fondly  placed  one  hand  opoo  liis  knee,  one  arm  en- 
circling his  neck,  the  other  removing  the  hair  from 
bie  %wmng  forehead,  vrhieh  she  aflTectkmafely  kissed. 
*If  you  knew,  my  own  dear,  dear  husband,  how 
welcome  death  would  be  if  given  at  your  ta^da; 
thirt.  HiU.  Vf  toKtd.  loved  hwnbtnd,  ihet  yoa  wfll 
and  my  anflforinga."  She  tamed  apon  hiai  an  eye 
almaat  leo  bifttiant  -to  be  gaied  on,  shaded  by  its 
laven  laahee— hei  eepinwtly  l¥UM)i9iAe.  prood,  fierce, 
and  disdainful  coontenanoo,  and  strove  to  penetrate 
hk  inmoat  ihoiif  hit 

«  Woald  yon,"  aaid  he,  and  bis  4ne  eyes  aaftaad 
wilb  tears  as  he  apoko,  **  desire  that  the  cup  of  grief, 
aliaady  full,  be  annerwuiJJy  ov0«cb»«o4 1  Nay,  Wty, 
UniMU'ibiiiwrMtte-*'  l^ie«9itaaaii4''-barp«yeM 
overoone  him  not  Hia  fiice  wore  the  boo  of  death 
■aaba  epoke,  bat  be  atraggled  vioUntly  with  hia  feel- 
faip,  and  aaaaming  an  apparently  o^m  and  tranquil 
Wi  ha  awtoiwed,  ••  jihe  leaood  for  wd  in  hreacb- 
leai  expectation  to  hear,  *<  Swear  by  all  my  hopea 
ef  BWfey,yea  dieaot  by  mf  baada." 

flhe  looked  at  him  moamfally ;  **  I  am  anawered," 
4#  MJd*  **  1  am  aatiafied  with  my  fote ;  'tia  nothing 
bat  a  aformy  cloud — I  shiU  99fm  elaaip  eternal  xcat 
Vm  baae  aelridalad  ftbaly ;  by  ae  elher  foaling — 
bera^  bora  ia  my  triamph!"  Aa  ahe  spoke  she  drew 
•at  of  ber  bosqma  poniard,  aiid  Usaing  i^  aaid.  "re- 
e«Ta  my  ibeilf  ■  Jhnw  Jurfe  iha  mior.    Aad  noir, 


thou  base-born  earth,  yield  a  resting-place  f  )r  her  who 
has  loo  lor)g  endured  life's  fetters."  As  the  spoke 
these  words,  the  blade  glittered  in  the  air,  and  was 
instantly  sheathed  in  her  bosom.  Her  fnco  waa 
startlingly  pale,  her  icy  lips  betraying  no  more  sign 
of  human  blood  beneath  than  if  they  bad  been  chisel- 
led from  the  white  marble ;  but  in  her  eye  there 
turned  a  light  so  deep  and  intense  as  to  make  them 
at  once  beautiful  and  terrible  to  look  upon.  She 
raised  her  head,  and  fell  bathed  with  blood  at  the  feet 
of  her  husband. 

'PiembliDg  with  emotipfi,  he  «i|ccf  eded  in  drawing 
the  dagger  from  her  bosom ;  she  turned  towards  him^ 
her  foaa  Uluiainaled  with  a  ladiant  snile.  Evep  m 
the  gaiad,  the  weepoa,  woking  with  her  best  blood, 
was  struck 'with  a  short  quick  stroke  in  his  breast 
He  toHered  towards  her,  and  raised  her  in  his  arms, 
and  clung  round  her  as  though  affection  could  wreatla 
wiih  d^th;  kissed  her  cheeks,  and  sobbed  upon  that 
bopom  sfh^^ao  ofi  ho  h«d  neatlcd  in  love.  *'  Beipya- 
champ,"  aho  said  faintly,  **  where  art  ihon;  comeasai 
Hse,  love,  that  aiy  eyes  RMy  see  thee,  ere  tbey  gmw 
dark  fur  ever."  She  looked,  without  shrinking,  at  the 
ghastly  wound  in  hia  fide,  in  which  the  dagger  still 
remained,  and  from  which  his  life  blood  was  flowing, 
and  nnxing  with  her  own,  in  one  purple  stream ;  and 
extending  her  hand  slowly,  drew  his  and  put  it  around 
her  waist.  '*  If  thou  know*st  how  swcot  it  is  to  die  by 
the  side  of  him  we  love;  nearer — nearer — I  am  thine* 
sweet,  thine — my  first — last — and  only  love."- 

The  dying  man  raised  himself  slowly  up;  *'thcre» 
there,  be  not  afraid  to  lean  on  me,  lanihe,  this  heart 
that  beats  l>eneath  thine  own  will  not  break  until  you 
are  at  rest;  it  is  a  sure,  tender  stay."  She  bad  drawn 
down  her  face  close  to  his^— "  My  e)  es  grow  dim— 
the  loom  whirls — the  dampa  of  the  tomb  are  aetiliag 
on  my  brow ;  I  hear  the  ruahing  of  th^  winga  of  the 
angel  of  death;  cloaer,  love— c}oaer."  "  I«xithe,"  ha 
miirmured,  "  do  you  bear  ug^f  It  ia  I!  II  ypur  hiia- 
baad ;  ray  lipa  am.pMnad  h9  yo)i»Pr— my  anna  cUnff 
fondly  raund  your  neek." 

With  a  lest  cflbrt  abe  opened  her  fasMaUing  efe§-^ 
a  smile  parsed  across  ber  fyoe.  *'  I  a|n  thine,  in— in 
de^th."  Slowly  the  hody  jMikr^and  as  tbe  J«st  nvorde 
trembUd  1^00  bv  lips^^aw^  escap^;  she  stirred 
aa  mose ;  bat  the  smile  aaasainad  filed  as  before,  aad 
the  glased  eye  tamed  apen  Urn  whom  she  loved  but 
too  well.    Ufi  preaMd  hia  lipa  ip  the  gold  clay,  whis- 

perad  **  J  comei  b«lovffd>"  Mil  ibe  Uxdj^  9f  lifo  w- 
pintd. 

**  For  they  loved  in  thcjr  liva^  and  ^l  |heir  4fatb  thoy 
ahaJU  not  be  divided." 

When  the  jaihir  eativred  .iha  ceU,  bo  foaad  the  pa- 
^^Vtf  pvr  lying  alamat  locked  in  each  others  arma. 
A  moond  of  green  earfb  laariied  ibeir  resting  place. 
Yean  have  rolled  away;  hot  lanthe's  dazzling  beauty, 
her  noble  sentiments,  her  touching  history,  cannot^- 
may  not  be  forgoUep.  Tbey  lejd  no  kindred;  but 
tb^  bialoffy  hat  beao  laid  in  meny  a  plaoe,  from  «be 
far  south,  eveo  to  the  fraaen  north ;  there  is  soarcely 
a  beanb  that  baa  not  ja-echoed 
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there  is  nothing  of  the  same  description  in  existence.  It  is  assumed  that  no  person  will  be  gaUty  of  lie 
impropriety  of  copying  this  Calendar,  which  is  private  property,  and  has  been  duly  entered  as  eopyiigM>  a^ 
cording  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress. 
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Chorlosfon,  S.  C.  beaeiged  by  the  English  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

Bonaparte  revoked  the  portion  of  the  Berlin  Decree  which  aflected  theCommeree  of  thel7.& 
U.  S.  Revenue  Schocvneft  Gallatin,  blown  up  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  S.  C 
Comroeucement  of  the  War  between  the  United  Slates  and  i^e  Winnebagocs  and  other  la* 

dian  tribes. 
Juan  Ponce  De  Leon  landed  upon  the  shoA  of  Florida,  in  latitude  of  thirty  degrees  and  eight 

minuter. 
Date  of  William  Penn*s  First  Proclamation  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania. 
A  new  Charter  granted  lo  Pennsylvania  by  William  Penn. 

Born,  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  David  llamsay,  an  eminent  physician  and  popular  hisloriaik 
U.  S.  Frigate,  Alliance,  Captain  Barry,  captured  British  Frigate  Mars,  and  Sloop  Minervs* 
The  Federal  Constitution  adopted  by  Kentucky. 
The  Mint  of  the  United  Slates  established  at  Philadelphia. 
Treaty  between  Creek  Indians  and  the  United  States  ratified  by  U.  S.  Senate,  whereby  ths 

Creeks  resigned  all  their  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce  between  Sweden  and  United  Statea  negotiated  fay 

Franklin. 
Several  American  Privateers  and  Letters  of  Marque  captured  in  the  Chesapeake  fay 

English  Schooners  and  Barges. 
Riot  at  Toledo,  on  the  ground  in  dispute  between  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Michigan. 
The  heaviest  fall  of  Snow  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  ever  known. 
Henreich  Hudson  sailed  from  Amsterdam  on  his  third  voyage,  wherein  he  expkmdNsw 

York  Bay  and  the  North  River. 
Born,  at  Philadelphia,  William  White,  episcopal  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania. 
Marquis  Lafayette  embarked  from  France  for  the  purpose  of  oflering  his  aMiatanos  to  U.  & 
Died,  at  Worcester,  Mass.  aged  82,  Isaiah  Thomas,  LL.  D. 

Died,  at  Boston,  aged  62,  Thomas  Minns,  Editor  of  New  England  Palladiom  ibr  t]iir^«ifMi& 
The  British  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  St.  Jago  de  Cuba. 
Nantucket  Island  plundered  by  the  Refugees  and  British. 
Ratification,  at  Washington,  of  Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce  and  NavigatioQ  between  IJ.  8.€f 

America  and  U.  P.  of  Mexica 
British  Ship.  Glasgow,  20  guns.  Captain  T.  Howe,  engaged  the  American  Fleet  of  five 

mounting  82  guns,  commanded  by  Commodore  Hopkins,  ibr  ttiroe  hoais*  and 

The  Tender  to  the  Briti«>h  Ship  was  captured. 
The  First  meeting  of  the  First  Congress  uiSder  the  Federal  ConstitatSon,  took  plaeo  at  New  ToA* 
The  French  Privateer,  Revance  de  Cerf,  bomt  at  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
Lewision,  Delaware,  bombarded  by  iho  Britiali  Frigate,  Belvklem,  ftr  nsMly  twwty  hiM0« 

but  liule  iqjary  ensued. 
The  Americans  confined  in  the  prison  at  Dartmoor,  England,  wet*  fiiad  upon  ^  Am  gwlj 

ieirefaVViWed  anflLwoaiAti^  *CVia  Yvnoa^Rftfsnt  publkiy etORiMil  lh»  «ldiM7»*' 
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Joseph  White,  aged  81,  a  wealthy  merchant,  of  Salem,  Man.  anaMinated  in  his  bed. 

Lord  Chatham,  while  advocating  the  interests  of  America  in  the  House  of  Lords,  fainted, 

and  was  conveyed  to  his  house,  where  he  shortly  afterwards  died. 
Twenty  Vessels  burnt  by  the  Briiish  at  Pettipang  Point  on  the  Connecticut  river. 
Dangerous  Negro  Riot  at  St.  Iiiigi>cs,  Sr.  Mary's  County,  Maryland. 
Died,  at  Philadelphia,  of  apoplexy,  nged  73,  James  Brown,  M.  C.  and  Minister  to  France. 
Born,  at  Lebanon.  Conn.  William  Williams,  one  of  iho  Signers  of  the  Dec.  of  Independence. 
U.  S.  Ship.  Elyder  Ally,  16  guns,  captured  the  British  Ship,  General  Monk,  29  guns. 
Great  Fire  at  New  Orleans,  107  Houses  burnt. 
Sir  Richard  Grenville.  with  seven  ships,  sailed  from  England  as  Governor  of  Sir  W.  RaleigVt 

new  Culony  of  Virginia. 
Charles  I.  by  Proclamation,  confirmed  to  Virginia  the  exclusive  supply  of  the  British  Market 

with  Tobacco. 
Died,  at  Georgetown,  D.  C.  aged  47,  Richard  Siaflbrd,  M.  C.  from  North  Carolina. 
The  Brig.  Billow,  lost  upon  Ragged  iKlsnd.  N.  S.  and  137  persons,  all  on  board,  perished. 
The  Steam  Boat,  Brandy  wine,  burnt  near  Memphis,  Tennessee.     Upwards  of  110  lives  lost 
Martin  Pring,  the  discoverer  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  Maine,  sailed,  with  two  ships,  from 

England,  on  his  first  Voyage  to  America. 
James  I.  of  England,  granted  a  Patent  for  the  possesiion  of  the  two  CaroHnas,  assigning  all 

the  land  between  Halifax  and  Cape  Fear,  to  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  his  associates. 
An  arbitrary  Special  Commisssion  appointed  in  England  for  the  Government  of  the  New 
England  Colonies.  '"^ 

Died,  near  New  York,  aged  78,  Horatio  Gates,  a  celebrated  American  General.    He  waa 

bom  in  England. 
Louisiana  formed  into  a  State,  and  admitted  into  the  Federation. 
Bsnk  of  United  States  chartered  by  Congress,  with  a  capital  of  35.000,000  of  dollars. 
Lafayette  Theatre,  New  York,  destroyed  by  Fire. 
Died,  at  St.  Augustine,  Flori  la,  aged  43,  Captain  Jacob  Schmuck,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 

and  a  diKlinguished  Ofliccr  in  the  late  War  with  England. 
Ellen  Jewett,  a  prostitute,  murdered  in  a  house  of  ill  fame,  at  New  York. 
Died,  at  Gretna  Green,  N.  C.  Willis  Allston,  member  of  Congress  during  18  years. 
First  Msyor,  (S.  Powell)  of  Phils,  elected  by  the  Aldermen  under  the  new  Act  of  Incorporatioa 
Died,  in  Tainel  County,  Georgia,  James  Thomas,  in  his  htmdred  and  thirty-fourth  year. 
Four  British  Barges  captured  in  Hampton  Roads. 
Violent  Tornado  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Bom,  in  Hanover  County.  Virginia,  Henry  Clay. 
Joshua  Huddy,  Captain  of  a  Blockhou&e  under  Toms*  River,  N.  J.  hanged  without  a  trial,  for 

defending  his  station  against  the  Refugees  under  Captain  Lippincoti. 
Died,  at  Pentonville,  near  London.  England.  N  G.  Dufief,  author  of"  Nature  Displayed,"  and 
the  French  Pronouncing  Dictionary.    He  was,  for  a  long  time,  a  resident  of  Philadelphia. 
Died,  at  Philadelphia,  oged  77,  William  Rawle.  an  eminent  Lawyer. 
Died,  at  Lowell,  Mass.  oged  46.  Kirk  Booth,  celebrated  Traveller,  Engineer,  and  Manufacturer. 
Died,  at  Freedom.  Beaver  County.  Pa.  aged  67.  General  Abner  Lacock,  M.  C. 
Born,  at  Shadwell,  in  Albemarle  County,  Va.  Thomas  Jefferson,  one  of  the  Signers  of  the 

Declaration  of  Independence,  and  third  President  of  the  U.  S. 
General  Lincoln  and  500  men,  when  surrounded  by  2000  British  troops,  at  Bound  Brook, 
near  Brunswick,  N.  J.  forced  his  way  through  the  enemy's  columns,  and  escaped,  witb 
the  loss  of  60  men  killed  and  missing:. 
Rioting  in  New  York,  on  account  of  the  indecent  exhnmation  of  various  dead  bodies,  for 

anatomical  purposes.     Several  lives  lost. 
Navigation  of  the  Black  S^  opened  to  American  vessels. 
Died,  at  Kaskaskia.  Ilhnois.  Shsdrach  Bond,  the  first  Governor  of  that  State. 
New  Hampshire,  dreading  the  perils  of  anarchy,  joined  with  Massachusetts;  the  first  step 

to  th«  foundation  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England. 
A  Parly  of  American  Cavalry  surprised  by  the  English  at  Monk's  Corner,  and  25  men  slaiD 

or  captured. 
General  Washington,  while  on  his  Farm,  at  Mount  Vemon,  received  the  news  of  his  election 

to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 
Died,  at  Hartford,  Conn,  aged  51,  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  physician  and  litterateur. 
The  Embargo  Act  of  December,  1813,  repealed  by  the  Congress  uf  U.  S. 
Great  Fir».at  Cumberland,  Maryland.    Seventy-one  dwellings  burnt.     Loss,  270.000  dollarr. 
Awful  Storm  throughout  New  England. 
The  proprietaries  of  East  and  West  Jersey  surrendered  to  Queen  Anne ;  it  has  since  been 

but  one  government,  under  the  title  of  New  Jersey. 
The  first  Theatre  in  Philadelphia  opened  for  Dramatic  Amusements,  at  the  comer  of  first  the 

Alley  above  Pine  street 
The  British  Pickets  at  Boniiro  Toury,  N.  J.  driven  in  by  a  party  of  Pennsylvania  and  Jersey 

Militia,  and  several  prisoners  taken. 
Fort  Watson,  oo  Wright's  Blufli;  S.  C.  invested  by  Generals  Marion  and  Lee. 
Died,  in  London,  England,  Dr.  Alexander  Gordon,  a  Scotch  botanist  and  physician.    He  lived 
many  yean  at  Charlaaton,  S.  C.  and  devoted  his  days  to  the  exemplification  of  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  tribes  of  North  America. 
A  British  Sqmdroii  anchored  in  the  Pktapsco  river,  within  eight  of  Baltimote. 
,  at  Bdtiinofe,  Rollin  a  MtlUtfj,  uambet  oCCoiifNn  ti«aN%tv^ 
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Henreich  Hudson  niled  on  hit  lait  voyage.  He  wai  eeat  adrift  in  a  small  boat,  by  a  maUmai 

crew,  and  never  again  heard  »f. 
Bom,  in  Soraersel  Co.,  Md.,  Samuel  Chose.one  of  the  Signers  of  ihe  Declaration  af  rndependenee 
Bom  at  West  minster,  London,  George  Frederick  Cooke,  a  celebrated  Aclor.    He  died  in  Vew 

York,  1812. 
The  first  Newspaper  published  in  Georgia  (the  Georgia  Gazette)  by  James  John50o,  SavanotL 
Died,  at  Philadelphia,  aged  84.  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  celebrated  PhilasopheraiKifitaMi- 

man,  and  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Convention  between  Russia  and  the  United  States  of  America,  negocialed  at  Sl  Feteobui. 
Died  at  Philadelphia,  aged  32,  Dr.  John  D  Godman,  an  eminent  Icctuier  and  writer.   Ban 

at  Annapolis,  Md. 
Mexican  Brig  of  War  captured  by  the  U.  S.  Sloop  of  War,  Natchez,  aa  a  rotalialkio  fo  tbt 

capture  of  six  American  vessels,  illegally  taken  by  the  Mexicans. 
Died,  at  Washington,  D.  C  aged  80,  Joseph  Audeisoa,  Revolutionary  Officer,  ML  C  ud  Fint 

Comptroller  of  the  Treasury- 
Died,  near  Woodville,  Mis?,  aged  36,  Henry  Vose,  of  the  Small-Pox,  a  distiofoisbed  ]iti4ntnr. 
The  Bostonians  confined  their  arbitrary  Governor  ( Androt)  and  Council,  and  declared  in  tbi 

Prince  of  Orange. 
Commencement  of  the  Insurrection  in  New  England  against  the  power  of  Charles  IL 
The  British  evacuated  Camden,  S.  C.  afler  burning  their  baggage  and  stores,  and  polAe 

buildings ;  they  left  the  wounded  prisoners,  and  their  own  wounded  behind  theoL 
Died,  at  Boston,  Mass,  aged  72,  George  Cabot,  Statesman.    Bom  atrSalem,  Mass. 
The  Indemnity  Bill  passed  the  French  Chamber  by  a  Vote  of  289  a^inst  137. 
Bom,  at  Newtown,  near  Boston,  Roger  Sherman,  one  of  the  Signers  of  tha  Dec  of  Indepsidaiee. 
Battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  MaMachusatti. 
Th»  Independence  of  the  U.  S.  of  America  acknowledged  by.  Holland. 
The  Proclamation  of  the  total  cessation  of  hostilities  between  ibe  United  Slataa  of  Aacnca 
and  Great  Britain,  r«ad  in  the  American  camp,  by  the  oider  of  Genaral  WailiiitgtrA 
thia  day  completing  the  eighth  year  of  the  War. 
Died,  in  Philadelphia,  aged  68.  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  one  of  tbe^Signeia  of  tbe  DacIaiMino  of 

Independence. 
General  Jackson,  President  of  the  United  States,  dissolves  his  Cabinet  at  Waahiagteo. 
The  Boiler  of  the  Steamboat  Tricolor  burst  at  Wheeling.    Eight  persons  killedl 
James  Carter,  Discoverer  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Canadat,  aailed  iioni  St.  MaJaasyoabii 

Voyage  of  Discovery. 
The  younger  Winthrop  (John)  obtainad  ftom  King  Charlca  IL  a  iaTonble  pafiant  Ar  Q«- 

necticut 
Died,  on  board  Ship,  but  in  sight  of  his  native  land,  Joiiah  Qoincy,  Jr.  aged  .31,  a  oaUbnirf 

Revoltitionary  Statesman. 
General  Putnam  arrived  in  Concord,  having  ridden  one  bondred  miles  on  one  tione,  in  IB 

hours,  to  join  tbe  American  army. 
Died,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  George  Clinton,  Vice  Praiidaat  of  Iba  U.  &  and  fiiat  Govanurtf 

New  York,  after  the  Revolution. 
Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  destroyed  by  Fire. 
Sir  John  Copley,  a  Bostonian  born,  created  Lud  Lyodbuiat,  and  appointed  Loid  ChmaikK 

of  England. 
Died,  at  Webster,  Mass.  aged  67,  Samuel  Slater,  the  first  Manufacturer  in  Cotton  in  the  U.& 
The  early  Colonists  of  Maryland  placed  aa  act  on  their  Statute  Book  ibr  tbe  EncooragsoKOi 

of  Religious  Freedom. 
U.  S.  Sloop  of  War,  Frolic,  captured  by  British  Frigate,  Orpheus  and  Schooner  Shelborne. 
The  Boiler  of  the  Steam  Boat,  Chief  Justice  MoMhall,  burst  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.  and  15  f«; 

sons  killed* 
Died,  in  Lincoln  County,  N.  C  Hutchins  G.  Burton,  late  Governor  of  N.  C.  ai^  M.  C  &•■ 

1819  to  1824. 
Battle  of  San  Jacinto,  in  Texas.    Santa  Anna,  the  President  of  Mexico,  captarad  by  Tbuo 

troops,  under  General  Houston. 
Admiral  Coligny's  second  Colony  of  Huguenots,  under  Laudonniere,  departed  ffon  Fnnoefo 

tho  shores  of  Florida. 
Proclamation  of  American  Neutrality  between  France  and  England,  by  order  of  PmidBiit 

Washington,  on  account  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Died,  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  Judge  John  Joseph  Henry,  a  Revolutionary  OAicer. 
The  Albion  Packet  Ship,  from  Now  York,  wrecked  off  the  Old  Head  of  Kinaale,on  thebirii 
Coast     All  the  crew  and  many  of  the  passengers  lost :  among  the  latter  was  Geotnl 
Lefebre  Desnouettcs. 
Splendid  Aurora  Borealis  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Died  at  Milledgevillc,  Gn.  aged  71,  General  David  Brady  Mitchell,  late  Governor  of  Georgii. 
The  Custom  House  at  New  York  closed  by  the  interference  of  Captain  Sean,  and  Veaeli 
prevented  sailing  to  Boston,  Qaobec,  Newfijundland,  and  Georgia.    Fiuladeljihii  pa^ 
sued  the  same  course. 
Fort  Watson,  S.  C.  captured  by  Generals  Marion  and  Lee,  with  114  prisonora 
Died,  at  Theiford,  Vt.  aged  84,  Asa  Burton,  D.  D.  an  eminent  divine. 
The  first  Newspaper  published  in  Massachusetia  (The  Boston  News  Letter)  by  John  Ctfir 
bell.    It  was  alao  the  fiiat  Anglo- American  Netmpapei^  and  waf  Iha  oa^  «M  foKuM 
in  tha  Amailjcaii  QcAmoM  Iwt  ^^m^  ^fiiSia«ii  v 
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Bora,  at  Cork,  Treland,  ThomM  Aiid»  Emmett,  the  celebrated  Patriot.    He  died  at  Now 

York,  in  1827. 
Americaa  Privateer,  Surprise,  10  guns,  captured  the  English  Brig,  KutoutoflT.  12  guns. 
Great  Foot  Race  on  Union  Course,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Henry  Stanoard,  of  Conn.,  one  of  ten 

conpetitora,  ran  ten  miiea,  twelve  seconds  within. an  hour. 
The  people  of  Baltimore,  upon  hearing  the  new*  of  the  Battles  of  Leiington  and  Coooord^ 

seized  npon  1500  stand  of  arras  in  the  Magazines. 
Lafayette- arrived  in  America,  and  lauded  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Two  thousand  British  truopa  landed  at  Fairfield,  in  Connecticut,  and  Biarched  to  Danbury, 

which  they  plundered  and  burnt  on  the  succeeding  day. 
Battle  at  Hobkirk'i  Hill,  near  Camden,  N.  C.    The  Americana,  under  General  Greene,  wem 

defeated  by  the  British,  under  Lord  Rawdon. 
Petersburg,  Virginia,  captured  by  the  British. 
The  Sentence  of  Death  pronounced  on  General  Hull,  by  the  Verdict  of  the  Court  Martial, 

remitted  by  the  Preaident 
Admiral  Sir  A leiandar  Cochrane  issued  a  Proclamation  declaring  the  whole  of  the  Amerioan 

Coast  in  a  atate  of  blockade. 
General  Jackson  took  forcible  possession  of  the  Spanish  Post  at  8t.  Marks,  Florida,  to  hold  it 

during  the  Seminole  War. 
Died,  at  Baleigh,  N.  C.  aged  40,  Jonathan  P.  Cushing,  President  of  Hampden  Sydney  College, 

Vennimt. 
The  onfortunate  **  Raenoke"  Colony,  including  the  first  female  emigranti  to  America,  sailed 

from  England. 
Captain  Newport's  Squadron,  containing  the  first  Coiony  of  Emigranti  that  remained  in  Vir- 
ginia, including  the  celebrated  Captain  Smith,  entered  the  Chenpeake  Bay. 
Peteraburg,  Virginia,  nearly  deatrayed  by  fire. 
Tlie  commencement  of  the  celebrated  Siege  of  Fort  Meiga,  oa  the  mouth  of  the  Manmae, 

Ohio;  it  was  this  day  invested  by  the  British  and  Indiana 
Two  Veisela,  belonging  to  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  sailed  from  England  fiir  the  purpose  of  colonlziog 

AoMrieft— they  landed  at  North  Carolina. 
Ahont  S500  firoi^rms  delivered  to  the  Briikh  General,  Gage,  by  the  Bostoniana. 
The  Inhabitant!  of  the  Atlantic  Cities  and  Sea  Ports,  recommended  by  Congress  to  removo 

their  eflects  from  the  dangers  and  chances  of  War. 
The  British  severely  harassed  by  the  Americans  in  their  retreat  firom  Danbury,  Conn.    Ge- 
neral Woosler  and  Dr.  Attwater  mortally  wounded. 
'Ae  Bciiish,  under  Geoeral  Arnold,  land  at  Osbom,  on  the  Jaieee  River,  Va.  and  destroy  ee- 

fieral  Merchant  .Ships,  Briganiines,  and  a  large  number  of  aoBeller  vssseli^  with  naof 

▼aluable  oaiioeB  of  flour,  tobacco,  &c 
York,  Upper  Canada,  taken  by  the  Americans,  led  by  General  Pike,  who  was  killed  by  the 

explosion  of  the  Hagasine. 
Died*  at  Saoo,  Maine,  aged  44,  Miuor  General  Cyras  King*— brother  to  Rofos  King. 
The  act  for  the  removal  of  the  Indian  I'ribes  west  of  the  Miasinippi,  passed  the  Senate  of 

the  U.  a  by  a  vote  of  27  to  20. 
Died,  in  Logan  County,  Ohio,  aged  82,  General  Simon  Kenton,  a  companion  of  Col.  Boone  in 

the  early  expbratioii  of  the  Western  Wilderness. 
The  Indians  defeated  neer  Fort  Brooke,  in  Fbrida,  by  U.  8.  troopa. 
Great  Fire  at  Detroit,  Michigan.    Seventy  buildings  destroyed. 

Bom,  in  Weslmotelend  County,  Va.  JanMs  Moaioe,  the  fifth  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  British  defeated  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  near  Quebec,  by  the  French  and  Indians 

with  the  loss  of  1000  killed,  and  the  whole  of  their  artillery. 
Died,  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Thomas  Hutchins,  a  Revolutionary  Officer,  and  Geographer  General 

of  Pennsylvania. 
Spesuiie  Islanid,  near  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake,  occupied  by  600  British  troops. 
American  Privateer,  York  Town,  C8|rtured  English  Brig,  Aveiy. 
Bom,  in  Connecticut,  Oliver  Ellsworth,  Statesman  and  Judge, 
The  Storehouses  at  Frenchtown,  Chesapeake  Bay,  burnt  by  the  English,  under  Admiral 

Cockbom. 
U.  S.  Frigate,  Essex,  Captain  D.  Porter,  captured  the  British  Ships  Montezuma,  Policy,  and 

Georgiana. 
The  British  Sloop  of  War,  L*Epervier,  captured  by  U.  S.  Sloop  of  War,  Peacock,  Cnptain 

Warrington;  128,000  dollars  were  on  board  L*Epervier.    This  vessel  was  sent,  in  1815, 

with  the  Americans  released  fiom  the  Algerine  prisons^  but  never  was  heard  o£ 
Died,  at  Long  laland,  aged  72,  Rufus  King,  Statesman. 

Charles  L  issued  a  Proclamation  furbid<ling  the  emigration  of  Puritans  to  the  shores  of  America. 
The  British,  under  General  Arnold,  destroyed  at  Manchester  and  Warwick,  Va.  all  the  stores, 

flour  and  tobacco  magazines,  rope  walks,  tan  houses,  mills,  and  shipi  on  the  stocks  and 

in  the  river. 
George  Washingtoa  inaogurated  the  first  President  of  the  U.  S  of  America. 
Louisiana  ceded  by  Franca  to  the  U.  S.  for  the  sum  of  60.000,000  of  francs — one-third  of 

which  was  to  be  repaid  as  indemnity  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  spoliations 

prior  to  1800. 
Died,  at  Ando«er,.Ma8B.  Sanoel  Abbott,  philaRthropiat. 
Oiest  Wvn  ct  iiew  Yotk*    Seventy  Dooaee  buol* 
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CHARCOAL  SKETCHES:   or.  SCENES   IN   A   METROPOLIS-    By  Jobiph  C  Nkal.    Om  fUm; 

wi:h  IUutUration$,  by  D.  C.  Johnson.    Carey  and  Hart 

It  is  with  fMlingH  of  much  aatiifaciion  that  we  preaent  to  our  readers  a  notice  of  the  moat  origuul  varii 
of  the  day.  It  ia  a  pocket  cyclopedia  of  honest,  aensible  fun.  eilracted,  with  CerviintiG  akill,  Ifoa  iha  nart 
nnpromising  aubjects;  indeed,  Mr.  Neal  exhibits  a  large  portion  of  the  talent  of  the  anthor  of  doaQ^nls 
in  developing  the  adventures  of  a  vagahond  night.  Were  we  to  say  oU  that  we  opine  reepecting  the  Baiii 
of  the  volume  before  us,  wo  should  lie  suspected  of  dealing  largely  in  wholesale  puflery;  but  we  intend  to 
nake  oar  readera  of  the  same  favorable  opinion  before  we  arrive  at  the  end  of  our  remmrkfr  In  tha  int 
place,  we  congratulate  Mr.  Neal  upon  the  perfect  originality  of  hia  design  and  execation ;  he  baa  iotiodosri 
va  to  some  dooan  of  new  acquaintances  of  rare  mark  and  worth ;  fellows  who  apeak  epigffmma  in  pBM,ial 
know  It  not — who  anorl  satire  of  the  keenest  edge,  and  mutter  aphorisms  of  philosophy  and  apothcgoa  of 
morality  in  the  choicest  Dorie  osed  by  oor  modem  Athenians.  The  homora  and  erratic  waBderiqgsaf  iIm 
ion  of  Gargantoa  and  bis  band  of  eccenlrica,  were  not  depicted  in  more  qireint  phraaeology  fiec  tnm  im 
remotest  taint  of  vulgarity,  but  rich  in  fanciful  and  ludicroua  conceita.  If  Mr.  Neal  picked  up  the  idsa  tCttm 
exquisite  drollery  in  the  quiet  quadrangles  of  our  quaker  city,  then  "  wisdom  crielh  out  id  oor  suailii  nil 
none  regardeth  her,"  except  the  fortunate  concocter  of  this  noat  marvellous  hpok. 

"  Charcoal  Sketches,*'  we  believe,  is  the  first  apecimen  of  Blr.  Neal'a  literary  talents  in  book  diapa;kilH 
long  been  eeltbrated  ea  a  eontribotor  to  aome  of  our  principal  periodieals,and  haa  won  goldea  opiaioHiiAf 
ezercftse  of  his  editorial  duties;  we  are  therefore  glad  to  receive  hia  **8kaldioa**  in  Ib^  pnmbI  VfMM&lt 
form,  and  cordially  recommend  them  to  the  immediate  perusal  of  our  readers  Selections  fiooi  the  "SecBMii 
a  Metfopolia"  have  already  appeared  in  print;  and  the  avidity  with  which  they  were  copied  into  era^ ; 
te  every  atate,  evidenoea  the  appreciation  of  the  paUic,  and  fontelle  the  popularity  of  the  bosk 
We  perceive  that  the  pablished  portion  haa  undergone  material  revision,  fraah  -  Scenea^ 
and  large  accessions  made  to  the  characteristic  developments. 

We  are  at  a  loss  where  to  mark  our  quotations— whether  to  give  entire  the  history  of  ono  of  fhe 
lo  sat  down  a  paroel  of  varietiea  at  random.    Here  is  a  passage  of  infinite  whim  .•— 

It  was  paat  the  noon  of  night,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  who  had  beds  to  go  to,  had  retired  la  is* 
Light  after  light  had  ceased  to  flash  from  the  windows,  and  every  house  was  in  darkness,  aave  where  a  ftisdy 
burning  candle  in  the  attic  told  that  Sambo  or  Dinah  bad  just  finished  labor,  and  waa  about  mjof'wg  Iki 
sweeta  of  repose,  or  where  a  fitful  dashing  through  the  Ian  light  of  an  entry  door  hinted  at  thelact  datfaaf 
Hopeful  waa  atill  abroad  at  hii  revels.  It  aeemed  that  the  whole  city  and  libertiea  were  in  bed*  ud  il 
active  imagination  of  the  solitary  stroller  through  the  streets  could  not  avoid  painting  the  scene.  He  tip^ 
to  himself  the  two  hundred  thousand  human  creatures  who  dwell  within  those  precincts,  lying  pvoneiyoi 
their  couches— couches  varied  as  their  fortunes,  and  in  altitudes  more  varied  than  either  aome,  wiio  sn 
careless  of  making  a  figure  in  the  world,  with  their  kneea  drawn  up  to  their  chins ;  the  haughty  andoilM' 
tatioua  atreiched  out  to  their  full  extent ;  the  ambitious,  tho  sleeping  would-be  CsMan,  apraad  abroad  like  lbs 
eagle  on  a  aign,  or  a  chicken  split  for  the  gridiron,  each  hand  and  each  foot  reaching  toward  a  i^^flfr**"'  pMt 
of  the  compose;  the  timid  rolled  up  into  liitle  balls,  with  their  noses  just  peeping  from  under  the  ckHkaa;  Mi 
the  valiant  with  clenched  fi^ts  and  bosoms  bare — for  character  manifests  itself  by  outward  signs,  botk  ia  oir 
sleeping  and  in  our  waking  momenta;  and  if  the  imagination  of  the  speculative  watcher  has  ears  as  waUsi 
eyes,  the  varied  music  which  proceeds  from  these  two  hundred  thourand  somnolent  bodies  will  vibrate  apM 
his  tympanum — the  dulcet  flute-like  snoring  which  mek)diousIy  exhales  from  the  Phidian  nose  of  the  slecfiig 
beauty;  the  querulous  whining  uf  the  nervous  papa;  the  warlike  startling  snort  of  mature  manhood, riagiaf 
like  a  trumpet  call,  and  rattling  tho  window  glass  with  vigorous  fury;  the  whistling,  squeaking,  and  graatisg 
of  the  eccentric ;  and,  in  fine,  all  the  diversified  sounds  with  which  our  race  choose  to  accompaaj  thtir 
sacrifices  to  Morpheus. 

"  Undeveloped  Genius"  is  well  depicted. 

"  How  is  it,'*  said  he — "  how  is  it  I  can't  level  down  my  expressions  to  ths  cmnprehcnsioo  of  the  vulgiTi 
or  level  up  the  vulgar  to  a  comprelicn<ii4m  of  my  expresHions?  How  ia  it  I  can't  get  the  {^pigot  oat,so  my 
verses  will  run  clear?  I  know  what  1  mean  myself  but  nobody  else  docs,  and  the  impudent  editois  say 
it's  wasting  room  to  print  what  nobody  understands.  I've  plenty  of  genius- lots  of  it,  for  I  often  waat  to  cot 
my  throat,  and  would  have  done  it  long  ago,  only  it  hnrts.  I'm  chock  full  of  gsnios  and  running  over;  f>r  I 
hate  all  sorts  of  work  myself,  and  all  sorts  of  people  mean  enoogh  to  ds  it  I  hste  gning  to  bed.  and  I  ksM 
getting  up.  My  conduct  is  very  eccentric  and  singular.  I  have  the  ssissiable  islancholicB  all  lbs  UsM,aBd 
Vm  pretty  nearly  always  as  cross  as  thui.der,  which  ia  a  aura  eign.  Osaios  is  as  tsniar  as  a  skinnsd  cat.  t^ 
into  a  paMkm  whenever  you  Uwkcih  iv.  ^tna  VcnulssMail  %a  eahnwi  fBuli;  ftr  a  little  lyBpiikf* 
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to  folk*  of  ornery  iutellect— and  capariaooed  lo  me,  1  know  very  few  people  that  ar'n't  ornery  bb  to  braii 
and  pour  forth  the  feelinga  indiggintu  to  a  poetic  loul,  which  iaalwayi  biling,  they  ludicrate  my  aiiiation,  and 
lay  they  d4)n't  know  what  the  dcuM  I'm  driving  at.  iHn't  geniua  alwaya  served  o*  this  fushiun  in  the  earth, 
aa  llu/nlet,  the  boy  ofier  my  own  heart,  says?  And  when  the  slights  of  the  world,  and  of  the  printers,  pet  me  in 
a  fine  frenzy,  and  my  soul  swells  and  swells,  till  it  almost  tears  the  shirt  off  my  buzzLum,  and  even  fractures 
my  dickey — when  it  ezpensuates  and  elevates  me  above  the  comioon  herd,  they  laugh  again,  and  tell  me  not 
to  be  pompirus.  The  poor  plebiniaoa  aud  worse  than  Russian  scurfat! — It  is  the  fnte  of  grnius — it  is  lijs'n,  ur 
rather  I  should  say,  her'o — to  go  through  lifo  with  little  sympathizalion  and  le£s  cash.  Life's  a  ficUi  of  black- 
berry and  raspberry  bushes.  Mean  people  squat  down  and  pick  the  fruit,  no  matter  how  they  black  their 
fingers;  while  genius,  proud  and  perpendicular,  strides  fiercely  oo,  and  gets  nothing  but  scratches  and  holes 
tore  in  its  trousers." 

Listen  to  a  loafer's  soliloquy,  while  rubbing  the  head  of  a  "  whole-aouled  fellow"  who  had  lieen  $piUt^  from 
a  sleigh. 

"  It's  man's  natiir',  I  believe,  and  we  can't  help  it  no  how.  As  fur  me,  I  wish  I  was  a  pig — there's  Fome 
flense  in  being  a  pig  wot's  iat ;  pigs  don't  have  to  speckilate  and  bust — pigs  never  go  a  sleighing,  quarrel  with 
their  daddies-io-law  wot  was  to  be,  get  into  sprees,  and  make  tarnal  fools  of  themselves.  Pigs  is  decent 
behaved  people  and  good  citizens,  though  they  a'n't  got  no  wote.  And  then  they  hav'n't  got  no  clothes  to  put 
on  of  cold  mornings  when  they  get  up;  they  don't  have  to  be  darnin'  and  patchin'  their  old  pants;  they  don't 
wear  no  old  bats  on  their  heads,  nor  have  to  ask  people  for  'em— ^rold  wittles  is  plenty  for  pigs.  My  eyes !  if  I 
was  a  jolly  fat  pig,  belonging  to  respectable  people,  it  would  bo  tantamount  to  iiolhin'  with  me  who  was  president 
Who  ever  see'd  one  pig  a  settin'  en  a  cold  curbstone  a  rubbin'  another  pig's  head  wot  got  chucked  out  of  a 
ileigh  7  Pigs  has  too  much  sense  to  go  a  ridin'  if  so  be  as  they  can  help  it.  I  wish  I  was  one,  and  out  of  this 
scrape.  It's  true,"  continued  Dout,  thoughtfully,  and  pulling  Tippleton's  nose  till  it  cracked  at  the  bridge- 
joint — **  it's  true  that  pigs  has  their  troubles  like  humans — constables  catches  'em,  dogs  bites  'cm,  and  pigs  is 
■ometimea  almost  as  doue-over  suckers  as  men ;  but  pigs  never  rune  their  own  noses  into  scrapes,  ooaiin' 
lbem*»elves  to  believe  it's  fun,  as  we  do.  I  never  see  a  pig  go  the  whole  hog  in  my  life,  'sept  upon  rum 
ehcrnea.    I'm  tfainkin'  Mr.  Tippa  la  defunct ;  he  sleepa  as  sound  as  if  it  was  time  to  get  up  to  breakfeat." 

The  ibUowiog  contains  somfl  aevere  hits  at  varioiu  theatrical  matters. 

**  There  are,  sir,  Tsrielies  in  tragedy — by  the  new  school,  it's  partitioned  oflTin  two  grand  divisions.  High 
tragedy  of  the  most  helevatad  dwcriplion,  (Winkins  always  hanpiraled  when  desirous  of  being  emphatic,) 
Jiigh  tragfldy  of  the  most  helwaled  aiid  hezaUed  kind  should  be  represented  by  a  gentleman  short  in  statue* 
•ad  low  comedy  should  be  si:itaiiied  by  a  gentleman  tall  of  statue.  In  the  one  case,  the  higher  the  part,  the 
lowerer  the  hactOTt  and  in  the  other  case,  wiaty  wertey.  It  makes  light  and  shade  between  the  sentiment  and 
the  performer,  and  joga  the  attention  by  the  power  of  contrast.  The  hintellectual  style  of  playing  likewise 
requires  crooked  legs.  There's  brilliancy  about  crooked  legs;  the  monotony  of  straight  shanks  answers  well 
enough  for  gaoteel  donady  and  opera ;  but  corkscrew  legs  pro^e  the  mind  to  be  too  much  for  the  body; 
therefiim,  craoksd  lags,  rouad  shoulders,  and  a  shovel  nose  for  the  beccentricitios  of  the  hintelLeetaal  tsagioi. 
Audiences  Btutf  have  it  queered  into  'em ;  and  as  for  a  bad  cold,  why  it's  a  professional  blessing  in  that  lint 
of  busineai^  and  savoa  a  tragedian  the  trouble  of  sleeping  in  a  wet  shirt  to  get  a  sore  throat  Blank  verse,  to 
be  himpressive,  must  be  frogged — it  must  he  groaned,  grunted,  and  gasped — bring  it  out  like  a  three-pronged 
grinder,  as  if  liody  and  aoul  were  parting.  There's  nothing  like  asthmatic  elocution  and  sjiasmodic  emphasis, 
Brt  loodiing  the  aympalhies  and  setting  the  feelings  on  edge.  A  terrier  dog  in  a  pucker  is  a  good  study  for 
anger,  and  always  let  the  spectators  see  that  sorrow  hurts  you.  There's  another  style  of  tragedy^the  physical 
school.  But  you're  not  big  enough,  or  strong  enough  for  that  A  physical  must  be  able  to  outmuscle  ten 
blacksmiths,  and  bite  the  head  off  a  poker.  He  must  commence  the  play  hawfuUy,  and  keep  piling  on  the 
hfpiiy  till  the  close,  when  he  must  keel  up  in  an  heicruciating  manner,  flip-flopping  it  about  the  stage  as  he 
defuncts,  like  a  new  caught  sturgeon.  He  should  be  able  to  hagonise  other  people  too,  by  taking  the  biggest 
fellow  in  the  company  by  the  scuff  of  the  neck,  and  shaking  him  at  arm's  length  till  all  the  hair  drops  from 
faia  head,  and  then  pitch  him  across,  with  a  roar  loud  enough  to  break  the  windows.  That's  the  menagerie 
method.  The  physical  must  always  be  on  the  point  of  bursting  his  boiler,  yet  he  mustn't  burst  it;  he  must 
stride  and  jump  as  if  he  would  tear  his  trousers,  yet  he  mustn't  tear  'em ;  and  when  ho  grabs  anybody,  he 
Mast  leave  the  mark  of  his  paws  f  >r  a  week.  It's  smashing  work,  hut  it  won't  do  for  you.  Sfiooney;  you're 
Utile,  MackHUuxz^ed,  queer  in  the  legs,  and  have  got  a  cold  ;  nature,  and  sleeping  with  the  windows  open, 
have  dfloe  wonden  in  making  you  fit  for  the  h intellectuals,  and  you  shall  tip  'em  the  sentimental  in  Hamlet" 

The  differcDce  between  courtship  and  matrimony  was  never  more  forcibly  explained : — 

"  Wliat  made  you  get  married  if  you  don't  like  itt" 

**  Why,  I  was  deluded  into  it — fairly  deluded.  I  had  nothing  to  do  of  evenings,  so  I  went  n  courting.  Now, 
conrting's  fun  eiK)ugh — I  hav'n't  got  a  word  to  say  agin  courting.  It's  about  as  good  a  way  of  killing- an 
evening  as  I  know  of.  Wa^h  your  face,  put  on  a  clean  dicky,  and  go  and  talk  as  sweet  as  hm  ^cy  or  molasses 
candy  for  an  hour  or  two— to  say  nothing  of  a  few  kisses  behind  the  door,  as  your  sweetheart  goes  to  the  stop 
with  you." 

**  When  I  was  a  single  man,  the  world  wagged  along  well  enough,  ft  was  jiat  like  on  omnibus :  I  was  a 
passenger,  paid  my  levy,  and  hadn't  iKMhing  more  to  do  with  it  but  sit  down  and  not  care  a  button  for  any 
thing.  S'poaing  the  omnibus  got  upsot — well,  I  walks  off,  and  leaves  the  man  to  pick  up  the  pieces.  But 
then  I  must  take  a  wife  and  be  hanged  to  me.  It's  all  very  well  for  a  while ;  but  aflcrwards,  it's  plaguy  like 
owning  an  opsofi  omnibus." 

**  'Nan  T"  queried  Montezuma—^*  what* s  all  that  about  omnibosses  ?" 

*■  What  dkl  I  get  by  it  T  contiDued  Gamaliel,  regardless  of  the  intermption.    **  How  mnch  fun  ? — why  a 
jawiog  old  wowaH  and  ihrae  sqoalleie.    Blighty  diflereat  from  courting  Uiat  ia.    What'a  the  C^<blq»^  VsavsGi% 
thiop  10  aat  and  thiofi  lo  iraar  fiv  llini,  ud  waMing  good  •fia«iii|(  IBMM09  fsa  vasS^  wDBMaaA  ^»  <:i^«& 
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people  T  And  then,  as  for  doing  what  you  like,  there'a  no  auch  thing.  You  can*!  dear  oat  when  people's 
owing  you  so  much  money  you  can*t  stay  convenient.  No — the  nabbera  must  have  you.  Toa  can't  go  on  a 
•pree ;  lor  when  you  come  home,  missus  kicks  up  the  devil's  delight  You  can't  teach  her  better  manaeflH- 
iGr  constables  are  as  thick  as  blackberries.  In  short,  you  can't  do  nothing.  Instead  of  <  Yes,  my  dock,'  sod 
'No,  ray  dear,' — *  As  you  please,  honey.*  and  '  When  you  like,  lovey,'  like  it  was  in  oourting  timet, it's  a 
riglar  row  at  all  hours.  Sour  looks  and  cold  potatoes ;  children  and  table-cloths  bad  oflT  for  soap— always 
darning  and  mending,  and  nothing  ever  darned  and  mended.  If  it  wasn't  that  I'm  partickelarly  sober.  I'd  bs 
inclined  to  drink — it's  eicuse  enough.  It's  heart-breaking,  and  it's  all  owing  to  that  I've  each  a  pain  ia  Bf 
gizzard  of  mornings.     I'm  so  miserable  I  most  slop  and  sit  on  the  steps." 

"  What's  the  matter  now  ?" 

"I'm  getting  aggrawnted.  My  wife's  a  savin'  critter — a  sword  of  sharpness — she  cots  the  throat cfny 
felicity,  stabs  my  happiness,  chops  up  my  comforts,  and  snips  up  all  my  Sunday-go-lo-meetinga  to  make  jsdisti 
for  the  boys — she  gives  all  the  wittels  to  the  children,  to  make  me  spry  and  jump  about  like  a  lamp-Ugktcr— 
I  can't  stand  it — my  troubles  is  overpowering  when  I  come  to  add  'em  up." 

**  Oh,  nonsense !  behave  nice — don't  make  a  noise  in  the  street — be  a  man." 

<*  How  can  I  be  a  man,  when  I  belong  to  somebody  else  7  My  boon  aVt  my  own-^my  moMy  tVl  ay 
own — 1  belong  to  four  people  besides  myself— the  old  woman  and  them  three  children.  I'm  a  psitseakip 
concern,  and  so  many  has  got  their  fingers  in  the  till  that  I  must  bust  up.  ill  break,  and  sign  over  Iks  iiock 
in  trade  to  you."  ) 

Johnson,  of  Boston,  has  contributed  some  capital  and  humorona  illiistralkiiis  to  Mr.  Ncal's  pagai;  nl  At 
volume  is  well  printed  on  good  paper  and  neatly  bound. 


THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  bt  Lockhaet.     FoImm  F^fOk,    Carey,  Lea,  and  Bhaciwd 

This  eicellent  Biography  draws  to  a  close.  This  last  volume  is  of  a  more  interesting  nature  than  eNB  ih 
much  praised  predecessors;  the  amiability  of  Scott's  character  is  beautifully  developed  in  hia  bebavioar  vte 
the  heavy  afflictions  he  was  doomed  to  sufler  in  the  very  zenith  of  his  fame.  The  nature  of  his  private  divfi 
which  is  copiously  quoted  in  this  volume,  exbibitj  his  kindly  feelings  to  all  anmnd  him,  and  the  potency  «f  ka 
scribbling  cacoethei,  which  compelled  him,  when  soflering  under  excessive. Irritation,  grief,  and  pov«itf,li 
nightly  pen  a  page  or  two  of  matter  which  he  never  anticipated  would  havttFAM  publicity.  In  aooe  platan 
he  declarea  his  inability  to  complete  the  daily  task  he  had  assigned  himself  tai  the  progreaa  of  his  novel,  ml 
ieeks  relaxation  not  in  a  walk  or  a  ride,  but  in  writmg  a  couple  of  hundred  lines  in  his  diary. 

Lockhart  has  met  with  blame  from  certain  critics  who  fancy  that  causticity  exhibits  wit,  and  cenaora  triani 
independence ;  they  have  bespattered  him  for  the  publication  of  some  of  the  letters  which  mention  Bstlea 
and  opinions  that  do  not  show  Scott  in  that  state  of  angelic  superiority  which  these  little  minds  imagioe  th«r 
favorite  ought  to  retain.  Lockhart's  veneration  for  the  character  of  his  father-in-law  ia  beyond  dispute;  sad 
in  his  excellent  work,  he  exhibits  the  man  in  all  his  various  aspects,  satisfied  that  Scott  can  aflRMd  to  bssr 
**  many  a  million"  of  the  dreaded  blemishes,  and  yet  not  receive  a  visible  taint  Lockhart's  oooducC  is  IkmiI 
— the  reverse  would  have  been  injurious.  Ife  undertook  to  write  Scott's  **  Life,"  not  to  £raaie  his  Apotbeoai 


THE  FELLOW  COMMONER;  or,  RBMARKABLB  ESCAPES  OF  A  PREDESTINATED  ROGUE 

Tvuo  Vciumei.     Carey  and  Hart 

This  book  is  a  perfect  magazine  of  marvels:  hair-raiaing  wonders  crowd  every  chapter— and  if  we  eoaU 
believe  that  but  a  tythe  part  of  the  escapes  were  true,  we  might  boldly  announce  the  resuacitation  of  the  ^ 
of  miracles.    The  mind  of  the  author  must  be  prolifically  stored  with  every  possible  variety  of 
situations,  surprising  feats,  astonishing  adventures,  and  wonderful  interpositions  of  luck.    The  heio 
more  sins  than  would  furnish  every  criminal  court  in  Christianity  with  causes  for  prosecution ;  and 
more  **  remarkable  escapes"  than  would  immortalize  a  regiment  of  brigands,  or  furnish  material  for  a 
full  of  melo  drame  manufacturers.    He  prospers  in  his  predestination,  and  givea  a  sum  of  money,  the 
ceeds  of  his  guilty  career,  "  to  build  three  churches  in  the  neighborhood  of  Iiondon."    He  cants  nligiaB 
throughout  his  sinful  life,  and  is  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  his  love,  and  an  autumnal  life  of  wealth  and  sam 
Despite  its  defective  moral  end  succession  of  impossibilities,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  "The  FelkmOaa* 
moner'*  will  be  popular— his  "  Escapes"  are  narrated  in  a  lively  and  entertaining  atrain,  and  the  ganeralitf  <f 
novel  swallowen  will  like  the  originality  of  the  adventures  and  the  excitement  connected  with  his  lawba 
course.     We  must  again  protest  against  the  enormity  of  exhibiting  an  ad  captandum  title  when  it  has  ao  !•■ 
ference  to  the  nature  of  the  work.    A  fellow  commoner  is  a  term  of  collegiate  distinction,  and  is  hen  i^ 
plied,  we  know  not  why,  to  a  street  pickpocket — there  is  neither  wit  nor  fitness  in  the  appUcatna.   Ths 
**  predestinated  rogue"  is  a  supralapsarian  in  religious  matters,  one  **  foredoomed  to  acts  of  roguery  aad  aB." 
The  incessant  use  of  inapplicable  and  stale  quotations,  is  another  grievous  error  wherein  the  anlhoref  Ai 
Fellow  Commoner  chooses  to  indulge.    This  habit  is  becoming  geneial  with  the  jonior  acribsa  of  tttd^i 
tbi7  ought  to  be  awaie  that  experienced  leaders,  and  the  class  is  wonderfiiUy  eiltnriv*,  eoaddar  tta  ibi>« 
jVBOCioe  aft  certain  proof  of  iDaniiy*m\^%uiiEm,vD^«^\fiad^ 
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THE  BIVOUAC ;  ob,  STORIES  OF  THE  PENfNSULAR  WAR.    Bt  Tin  AuTHOft  of  Wilb  SroK-n  of 

THK  WuT,  Stokiks  OF  WATERLOO,  Ac.    Carey  and  Hart. 

Mr.  Maxwell,  who,  we  believe,  ia  the  author  of  the  above  works,  is  a  wiiter  of  extraordinary  power,  and 
poaseasea  the  gratefal  quality  of  winning  the  undivided  attention  of  his  readers.  His  serious  pages  are  o£ 
mfficient  interest,  and  his  humorous  scenes  are  joyous,  witty,  and  characteristic.  Ue  describes  with  graphic 
skill,  and  his  actors  possess  an  individuality  of  appearance  which  renders  them  distinct  and  conspicuous  amid 
the  apirit  stirring  scenes  that  he  delights  to  portray.  A  more  agreeable  book  than  **  The  Bivouac"  we  have 
not  perused  for  many  a  day;  its  details  of  the  Peninsular  war  are  full  of  excitement,  and  the  "  Stories'*  of  the 
Tmrious  military  heroea  are  capital  specimens  of  the  experiences  of  **  men  of  the  world."  Two  of  the  chaptera 
now  embodied  in  the  Bivouac  appeared  several  months  ago  in  the  page«  of  our  magazine — "  The  History  of 
Ihe  Guerilla  War,"  and  the  "  Mew  Medicine." 

We  append  a  short  extract,  deecribing  the  appearance  of  a  young  Irish  hero  in  the  Dublin  watch-house ;  he 
had  been  arroaled,  with  lus  friends,  on  a  charge  of  riot  and  drunkenness,  and  had  sent  for  his  tailor  "  to  go 
bail" 

I  reached  the  place,  and  thinking  it  prudent  to  reconnoitre  be/bre  I  made  my  entree,  I  peeped  slily  over  the 
batch.  There  was  Hector,  with  sundry  other  roalcfaciors,  in  "  durance  vile."  By  a  stronger  my  cou»in  might 
have  been  readily  mistaken  for  the  commander  of  the  garriton,  he  appeared  so  perfectly  at  home,  and  exer- 
etaed  such  absolute  authority.  The  constable  of  the  night  and  Roderick's  heir  presumptive  v^ere  feeaied  in 
close  conclave  in  a  comer,  and  from  their  position  being  contiguous  to  the  door,  I  lould  overhear  the  whole 
colloquy.     Dogberry  was  remonstrating. 

**  Arrah,  Hecthur  aatore.  Arrah,  now  it's  too  bad — the  third  night  this  week.  Have  ye  no  conscience, 
man,  in  tattering  that  unfortunate  tailor  out  of  bed.  Upon  my  tnwl,  he  has  n  cough  thai  v^ould  fcar  ye. 
He's  a  wakely.divil ;  and  as  his  wife  laid  the  last  night,  if  ye'U  drag  him  out  of  his  warm  bed,  yt^Ul  have  his 
life  to  answer  for." 

"Ahaw!"  ejaculated  the  prisoner.  '*He  charges  for  all  in  the  account.  X  never  knock  him  up  for  bail 
but  ho  laya  it  thick  upon  the  next  order.  SerMl  for  him,  Brady ;  get  in  as  much  porter  and  whibkey  as  will  make 
all  drunk,  and  we'll  sit  down  coroforiably  at  the  fire." 

''Make  way  for  Mr.  O'Di^berly,"  roared  diveia  of  the  bodyguard.  *'Get  up,  you  in  the  comer  thera 
Arrah  i  get  out  of  the  way;  tba  genilemnn's  n  regular  cuitoroer,  and  we  don't  lee  you  above  tv^i<e  in  the 
twelvemonth."  The  seat  of  honor  was  directly  vacated  by  the  minor  delinquent,  and  my  excellent  kiofcman 
ceremoniously  inducted  ihereunta 

The  following  stirring  description  must  prove  acceptable  to  our  readers.    It  ia  a  capital  account  of 

THE  SIEGE  OF  BADAJOZ. 

Twilight  cane,  the  sun  set  gloriou»Ty,  and  many  a  hundred  eyes  looked  their  last  upon  him  that  evening. 
Soon  after  eight  the  regiments  were  underarms,  and  the  roll  of  each  colled  over  in  an  under  voice.  A  death 
like  ailence  prevailed — the  division  (ihe  light)  (brmcd  behind  the  quarry  in  front  of  Santa  Maria,  and  after  a 
panse  of  half  an  hour,  the  forlorn  hope  passed  quietly  along,  supported  by  a  storming  party,  roiisihiing  of  three 
hundred  volunteera.  1  was  attached  to  the  former.  We  moved  ailcntly — not  a  man  coughed  or  whimpered — 
and  in  three  minutes  aflerwards  the  division  followed. 

At  that  moment  the  deep  hell  of  tho  cathedral  of  St.  John  struck  ten — a  rocket  rose  from  the  town,  and 
some  dozen  bluc'lighui  and  fire  balls  were  flung  from  the  parapets,  and  threw  a  lurid  glare  on  the  ground  in 
front  of  the  ramparts.  Gradually  the  light  died  away — a  deeper  gloom  succeeded — "  Forward  !"  was  only 
whispered — the  most  perfect  silence  reigned  arr)und,  and  except  the  softened  foot-fall  of  the  storming  partiea 
aa  they  struck  the  turf  with  military  precision,  not  a  movement  waa  audible.  A  terrible  suspense — a  horri" 
Me  rtillnenB  darkneis  a  compresrion  of  the  breathing — the  dull  and  ill-defined  outline  of  the  to\K.n — the 
knowledge  that  similar  and  simultaneous  movements  were  making  on  other  points — the  certainty  that  two  or 
three  minotea  would  probably  involve  the  forlorn  hope  in  ruin,  or  make  it  tho  beacon-light  to  victory— all 
theae  made  the  heart  throb  quicker,  and  long  fur  the  bursting  of  the  storm,  when  wild  success  should  crown 
oar  daring,  or  hope  and  life  should  end  together. 

On  we  went ;  one  loliuiry  musket  was  discharged  beside  the  breach,  but  none  answered  it.  The  light  di- 
▼iaion  moved  forward  rapidly,  closing  up  in  columns  at  quarter  distance.  We  reached  the  ditch — the  ladden 
trete  lowered — on  rushed  the  forlurn  hope— on  went  tho  storming  party.  The  division  was  now  on  the 
brink  of  the  sheer  descent,  when  a  gun  boomed  from  the  parapet  The  earth  trembled — a  mine  was  fired — 
an  explosion — an  infernal  hissing  from  lighted  fusees  succeeded— and,  like  the  raising  of  a  curtain  on  the 
stage  in  the  hellish  glare,  the  French  lining  tho  ramparU  in  crowds,  the  English  storming  parties  descending 
the  ditch,  were  placed  as  distinctly  visible  to  each  other  as  if  the  hour  was  noontide. 

A  tremendous  fire  from  the  guns  of  the  place,  which  had  been  laid  upon  the  approaches  to  the  breach,  fol- 
lowed the  explosion ;  but  undauntedly  the  storming  party  cheered,  and  bravely  the  French  answered  it.  A 
nurderous  scene  ensued,  for  the  breach  was  utterly  impassable.  Notwithstanding  the  withering  fire  of  mus> 
ketry  from  the  parapeta— light  artillery  brought  immediately  to  bear  upon  the  breach — and  the  grape  from 
every  gun  upon  the  works  that  could  play  upon  the  aasailanta  or  supporting  columns,  the  British  mounted. 
Hundreds  were  thrown  beck— >-and  hundreds  promptly  succeeded  them.  Almost  unharmed  ihem«elvef,  the 
French  dealt  death  around ;  and  aecorewiihin  defencea  that  even  in  daylight  and  lo  a  force  unopposed,  would 
prove  almoat  inaarmoyntable,  they  ridiculed  the  mad  attempt;  and  while  they  viewed  from  the  parapeta  a 
thonaand  vtctiaiB  in  the  ditch,  they  called  in  derbion  to  the  broken  columns,  and  invited  them  to  come  on. 

I,  Ihoagh  miwonnded,  was  hnrled  from  the  braecb,  and  foil  into  the  lunette,  where  for  a  few  minutes,  I 
bad  aooM  dtffenliy  to  eacape  mflRicaiion.    The  gnna  of  the  faastiiMM  awepi  the  \llaffa  ^ViaT%\  '<«v^Viv«tb««3s&. 
theetrnMaDipiaAofgnpenpoD  iheanriSweof  ilievcalirvriaainuDdaiifiib^  *\^M^^eaA 
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had  ccoeed— Uie  buzzes  of  the  cm iry  nt  our  repiUe  Iiad  died  away — and  frriD  ihe  ramparia  tbey  anrated 
tbcBMelvca  viiih  pickirg  cilf  aoy  one  ihcy  pleabi-d.  Fire  lalla  orca»ionBily  lighicd  up  ihtt  ditch,  wid  ahostd 
a  mass  of  wrcKhcd  Hi',  n  ]>iiif(  in  the  iniid  ai.d  water,  nolbed  logeihcr,  unable  to  «fiei:d,  arid,  f:oor  wretrba! 
at  iho  mercy  of  the  enrniy,  for  reirrnt  y^M  impraciirahle.  Ab  the  French  ccniinued  hurling  cart-whccb, 
pbnka.  and  fioriiona  of  the  luaMnry  of  ilie  parapet,  which  our  oho  beilering  guna  had  dcatioyed,  it  mai  piiia- 
ble  losce  ibe  feeble  tfiniiH  of  tht  wiuiidcd.  as  ihey  vainly  ftii^Te  to  crawl  fjcm  beneath  ibe  rainpart,ii4 
avoid  the  murderous  miftiles  that  were  morofiiily  showered  down,  ^iow  and  strain,  the  gurgling noiwof 
tome  one  drov^ning  c:Ki»c  Lefcide  was  heard  in  the  inier\'al  of  the  firing;  while  the  groaning  of  ihcae  fion 
^bom  life  was  ebhing — the  cursing  of  oihen  in  their  agonies — joined  to  the  diiDoii  laugh  whieh  wasfii^ 
qncnt  from  the  breach  above,  gave  the  pasaing  aeane  an  infernal  ooloriog  that  no  liaaa  alttU  aYarohUmii 
ten  the  mcMory  of  him  who  witnessed  it. 

Allbough  ai  dukk,  when  ihc  English  batteries  ceafcd  their  fire,  the  breachta  were  sufliicianily  shatienito 
be  practicable,  durii.g  the  three  hours  that  intervened  before  the  anault  commenced,  Philippon  hadeyhaaMi 
his  matchlcis  ingenuity  in  rrmlering  the  entrance  of  a  storming  party  by  the  ruined  bastions  utterly  inpoHi- 
ble.  Harrovis  and  planks,  ttudded  with  spikes  and  bound  firmly  by  iron  chaina,  wrero  auapanded  ia  liiarif 
ihe  bauercd  larai^et  like  a  curraiu— a  deep  relrcnchinent  rut  off  the  bscMh  froai  Iha  iBtttaar*  aMp  W  n 
CBeasy  stimouoied  it-— ai<d  a  line  of  chtvuux  de-/ritt,  bristling  «i}h  tword  bladap, -prolaclad  Uia  109.  WUh 
these  insurmountable  obstacles  before  them,  and  death  rained  upon  them  from  every  side,  even  in  bandfiiQi 
the  light  artd  fourth  divikiuns  coniiniied  their  desperate  attempts;  and  many  of  the  braveat,  afler  stroQling 
•a  Ihe  aumnit  of  the  haattoo,  ware  ahot  down  in  ihaiff  vain  aiievpla  lo  fear  dafaicaa  away,  whicb  ap  lifiv 
Man  couid  clamber  over. 

While  the  sanguinary  struggle  was  pmccediiv  is  the  butiom  of  Trinidad  and  Saola  Maria,  tha  eatfls  av 
aaealaded  on  (he  right,  and  the  bastion  of  Ban  Vinocntc  afWrwania,  by  the  fifth  diviaian  on  llaa  opfasita  ^fm- 
lar  of  the  town.  After  a  fierce  eontebt  of  an  hour,  the  third  division  notwled  by  thair  ladUan.  and  drisiig 
all  before  ihcm  at  the  bayonet's  point,  fairly  carried  the  place  by  8to««B,  and  nm»md  m  poaaaaaiqa  «f  Aa 
eaaile.  Nothing  could  surfiass  the  daring  gallantry  of  the  escalade;  aud  the  bcnpof  4aad  iMau  aadftiDba 
ladders  strewn  neit  nomiitg  before  the  Jofiy  walk,  ahowed  how  vigomualy  the  enaiy  Imd  i««ialcd  it 

If  ia  astonishing,  even  in  the  spring-tide  of  succeaa,  how  (ha  most  trivial  eireamtanara  will  da«f  ihtMi^ 
rage  of  the  bravest,  and  chock  the  mtist  desperate  in  their  career.  The  storming  party  of  ihta  fitth  WiMlp 
laikd  a  wall  of  thirty  feet  with  wraicfacd  ladden— forced  an  uninjured  paliaadff  dnacendad  a  daapciBA» 
aear|H-8nd  croased  tlie  iuadia  behind  ii<— and  ihia  waa  effected  uwler  a  oaaaargiag  Sm  fnm  iha  ha«Mfc 
and  a  well  sunttiincd  fusilnde,  while  but  a  few  of  the  asaailanis  could  foroa  their  way  lofaijber, and  Smmm 
Am  rampart  when  they  got  up.  But  the  leading  i>eeiiona  peraevcted  until  iha  brigade  waa  coiayletaly  ladgd 
mithin  the  (virapet;  and  now  united,  Ihey  wereaweeping  forward  with  ihe  bayonet  Iha  French  waae  tmokm  wi 
dispersed— when,  at  this  rooaaent  of  brilliant  aucress.  a  port-fire,  which  a  reiieating  guoner  bad  ihioini  ipM 
the  rampart  was  dibcovcrcd.  A  vague  alvm  seized  the  leading  filea-«>they  fiBcied  aona  aaiaehiaf  was  ia* 
tended — oiid  irongincd  the  succcfs,  which  their  own  derperalc  gallantry  had  achieved,  waa  but  a  rase  of  the 
enemy  to  lure  them  lo  destruction.  **  it  is  a  miue^and  they  ere  apringing  it !"  shouted  a  aoklicr.  Imaady 
the  leaders  of  the  storming  party  turned.  It  waa  imptjssihie  for  their  officers  to  undeceive  them,  "nie  French 
perceived  the  panic — rallied  and  pursued— and  friends  and  foea  came  ruching  back  tunultuously  upoa  I 
supporting  regiment,  (the  38. h,)  that  was  fortunately  formed  in  reserve  upon  the  raroparta.  Thia  roomentaij 
auccet^B  of  the  be«ieg%d  ^as  dearly  purdiaicd — a  vdley  waa  thrown  clueoly  in — a  bayonet  mah  aueeaeded— 
and  tlie  French  were  acatiered  befbw  the  fireeh  asanilants,  never  to  form  again.  The  fifth  diviiian  poosad  ia 
Every  thing  gave  way  that  opposed  it.  Tlie  cheering  waa  heard  above  the  fipe«-4ho  haglaa  aaandad  aaa^ 
vanee — lite  enemy  heeaiae  dii*racfed  and  disheartened  and  again  the  light  and  Saaak  diaasiana,  ar,alvf 
their  akeletona,  assisted  by  IUy*s  brigade,  advanaad  to  the  hreaabes.  fidareely  aay  op| 
They  entered — and  Badajuz  waa  our  own ! 


We  have  been  ibvorad  by  Mr.  Omam  RoaxR8,jof  Thiladelphia,  with  a  copy  of  hia  edition  of  '*TBE 
nCKWXCJS:  PAPEJi&:*  wi&b  lUnalralioQa  coward  Ham  Iha  London  priou  MCOQNpanyiiAg  ih^  ntcilabto  Al 
rfilina  OfthepiciuaBaii  mmI  faa^oarbial  to4«mk^*'«abav#aaidao  atMUiyaayaabwitilw  BMkAalW 
dara  not  again  -venfure  lo  reooad  onr  -apinitp.  Tba  IHoaleationa  are  naaaaaaaa,  nearly ainlf  hi  wipbar,aii 
generally  well  designed ;  it  is  a  diffietih  thing  to  give  any  thing  like  a  fitting  pictorial  aotowpani«aut  <p  Ifc 
Dickena*  graphic  sketches — to  catch  the  intensity  of  his  fun,  and  at  the  aame  time  the  ohaatanaaa  of  hia  iataiH^ 
hIa  aabim.  In  naay  iaatancaa,  ihe  4iea|g>w  af  Aheaa  ^Aataa  haa  faaarktbl|r  well  ancnaaded :  tUa  i|gWP  tflba 
aMiar  WaUer isaaBMtery>eee,and  thajaa^cf  Padwtick mi  tha  BeaMwl  <iaamit  bamMjiMiad  inwMKdbt 
Tba  Opening  of  the  Boarding  School  Daor  as  a  capital  hit,  aad  the  evrioua  aoaae  af  Kebwiokte  MiaMha^Af 
doable-bedded  Room  is  humorously  illuatrated  by  two  very  ezceUent  plalea. 


m£  ART  OF  DIJyiA^G;  aud  THE  ART  OF  ATTAINING  HIGH  H&AhTO,  WITH  A  F£V09TS 

ON  8UPP£Bfi.    Bf  TtiOMM  WALua,  £aa.     Gacey  and  Bart. 

A  pleaiant  ond  well-written  little  book,  containing  the  eaaenca  of  *'  Thx  Oaram al,"  a  coHaetioB  rf 
flmoye  of  giDgnlar  woith  and  repute,  writien  by  a  London  magiatrate.and  publiabcd  by  him  in  jMOodifialAfli^ 

ban.    '*  j-  itT  \t  Iwann-ii'  iW*  l\ '-y-*-'  "'■*-'- ->- *^ <• ^^..-^^  -'-piT'  T'"*"* 

«ene  of  fanndane  enjoyment  beleve  he  had  wi  opportanity  of  pat  using  the  peplie  paalinga  af  Wdbar^a^fr 
lience;  the  quiet  moral  tooe  of  the  precepla  laid  down  by  the  magistrate,  would  have  aBoidad  a  ntm  AM* 
for  tba  phyaioian  lo  expatiate  on.    But  Mr.  Walkar,  aa  toon  aa  ha  bad  finiahed  hia  "  diiactiooa  aa  la  atttMV 

tea  te '^  iJbdnt**  «MAd 
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TUE  WORKS  OF  LADY  BLESSINGTON.  complete  in  Two  Vi^mi$. 

Mcfsn.  Carey  «ih]  Ilert,  of  Fhiladelphio,  »ef  m  deiorinincci  to  give  l):e  rcadii.g  public  a  siandaid  libraiy 
of  popuhr  auihoit  in  extra  large  ocravo  use.  Lady  UlrMirgioo  ia  the  (burih  writer  of  the  precent  day  whoM 
worka  have  been  pnbiiihed  by  the  above  firm  in  rdiliont  of  a  couple  of  good  nzed  volumes  of  excellent  ap- 
pearance and  completion.  **7'be  Two  Frirr.da."  a  novel  of  untiring  inlercft — "The  Repealers/*  a  national 
fvork  of  dei^erved  popularity — "Tlio  ConfcEtiont  of  the  Elderly  lady  und  the  Elderly  Gentleman/'  we  have 
ejwwliina  BOlietd  with  fiivorahle  iolent-^"  I'he  Conveftaiiona  wiih  Lord  Byron,"  the  iBoit  characteriatic  and 
intertfating  of  all  the  Byronian  pendante— ^  The  Victiiaa  of  Society.**  with  its  awful  disclosures  and  aevm 
denonncjngs— the  shorter  tales  of  "The  Honey  Moon,"  **Gaferia,  or  the  Deserted  Vilhge,** — the  "  Flowen 
of  Loveliness/*  and  the  whole  of  il.c  coritrnts  of  the  poetical  "  Gents  of  Beauty"  for  the  years  1837  and  1838 
-««ll  these  worha  are  included  in  the  tmo  vc»lunes  annoanced  by  the  Philadelphia  pufalMhon,  and  ere  to  be 
dhlrined  ftr  afamt  half  the  pcice  aak«i  in  Engiaiid  fiir  on*  of  her  hKlyahip*a  prodactiooa. 


WOOD  LEIGHTK>N ;  or,  A  YEAR  IN  THE  COUNTRY.    By  Maxy  Howitt.     Three  Vdumtt,    Carey. 

Lea,  and  Blanchard. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  European  Quarterly  Reviews,  the  oxcilliirnc  work,  above  tilled,  would  undoubtedly 
have  fell  the  deep  damnation  of  ihe  critic's  ban.  Tbo  serweli'ss  cry  of  **  cockney  caroU/'  and  the  supposed 
ridicule  attached  to  the  **  Lake  School,**  were  indiscriminately  applied  to  the  efTiisions  of  the  poetasters  of  the 
day;  mny  «  baidling  was  stifled  in  his  birth,  ond  the  present  melancholy  hiatus  in  the  department  of  poesy 
maybe  attribaied  to  the  undue  severity  of  the  snarlers  who  formerly  presided  over  the  pages  of  the  Reviews. 
Even  wana-hearted  Christopher  North  ran  a  muck  at  the  rural  fledglings  of  Apollo,  and  ridiculed  the  chirp- 
Wp  of  aba  aMtropaliisB  rhyasesteia,  who  scrambled  ibrth  irean  their  smoky  dcfa^  on  a  fine  spring  mouuqg.  and 
amg  the  pniaesof  i«Mi«'s€kMl  in  the  browny-green  fields,  vicinal  to  the  hugeous  town;  yet  the  old  boy,  m 
the  centre  ef  the  dingy  Greets  of  *'  auld  reekie."  peT2>ctmted  whole  sheets  of  poetic  prose  in  praise  of  "  Streams," 
and  gave  us  the  experiences  of  "  Christopher  in  his  Shooting  Jacket,**  a  series  of  the  finest  gems  that  ever 
paoL'd  the  oabinat  ef  Ebony. 

It  haa  too  loag  been  the  iashkn  for  the  witliag  ArisUrchs  of  the  day  to  descry  the  pastoral  and  son-shiny- 
side  of-ihe-way  writers  of  the  age — the  misanthropy  of  Byron  and  nkhulosilk  of  Shelley  have  clouded  the  wells 
of  tho  Heliconian  fount;  the  weeds  of  humanity  have  attained  a  meretricious  rankncss,  and  stain  the  bright 
waters  wiih  their  unwholesome  juice.  Let  us  then  cordially  welcome  the  exertions  of  the  sylvan  laborers 
wlw  are  eaadeavoring  to  restore  tho  to&te  of  tbo  fountain  to  the  bright  simplicity  of  by-goxio  days.  Miss  Mil- 
ford  fare  ap  her  **  Village"  to4>ur  use,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  vtrioe  insbued  us  with  inmised  deiigfaL 
EHrott,  the  com-iaw  rhymer,  has  sown  the  goml  seed,  and  Miller,  the  basket-maker,  airings  his  withea  in 
harmonious  blending.  The  qoakers  are  displaying  the  potency  of  th(.ir  literary  aid,  and  Bernard  and  Lucy 
land  Rinharri  and  Mary  Howilt,  in  mellifluous  proae  and  verses,  honey-sweet,  '*  babble  o'  green  fields,** 


In  comamplaiirin  of  malnl 
By  -steps  ascmd  1e  'QnO. 

39m  BimnWm  am  «iir  especial  fo^ritaa.  But  fow  -of  Ihair  pffodaetioos  ase  as  yel  v^ry  ^aeral  ia  Aiaexioa, 
bai-^PMtrasc  the  tiae  is  not  iar -distant  wheaaD-MHtieaef  their 'seosfcawvll  be  deeascd  ealeahle,  and  thesafose 
hi  aneiited  by  our  faoehaeHeiv.  **  Wood  Leigfaton"  is  fall  of  Mary  Hewitt's  pecnKar  berrmies  of  deseriplion ; 
woodland  aceneryand  aountry  lilb  were  never  more  accurately  or  more  delightfully  painted.  The  sylvan 
1 4>f  old  Cmland  .are  cbasaiingly  described,  and  eveius  of  powerful  interest  aisJ  eharactezs  of  atraitfa 
itiaD,  givia  Itfo  ao  the  haaaly  af  the  raenca.  .Jawus,  ihe  edcbsalad  imliliQal  wriier,  figafsa 
iB^na«f  4ie  lalea  widar  the  name  af  Martmr.  The  wiyeteiy -attendant  an  this  pefaanage  is  very  agieaahly 
bM  Tiot  aaridaetorily  aiphhied. 

Wa  cannot  ^iva  a  better  speciman  of  Mary  Hewitt's  powam  of  description,  than  the  following  account  of 
the  eccentric  UiCgaia  and  Mspeotafale  vagsants,  wfaaare  said  toiiaunt  the  seighbuihoud  of  a  jproviaeial  ci^ 
la 


Otoe  day;  when  Mr.  Pope  was  at  the  Vicarage,  we  were  talking  of  beggars;  we  were  remarking  that 
fcan  in  ao  retired  a  filace  as  Wood  Leightun,  where  old  usage  seemed  of  such  universal  acceptance,  the 
laoaof  picturesque*  nay,  rupectahU  beggars,  if  one  may  be  allowed  a  phrase  which  in  these  days  of  vagrant- 
la  wa  appcan  somewhat  xacongruous,  seemed  extinct    There  wore  no  longer,  even  here,  any  remains  of  that 
paulcfed  raaa  of  aendicants,  common  in  the  beginning  even  of  the  present  century,  who,  having  a  filed 
Itaidence  in  some  town  or  village,  under  a  roofless  hovel,  or  tumble  down  shod  perhaps,  which  nobody  else 
'Ir"^^  worth  owning,  waaderad  op  and  down  tha  country  in  all  seasons,  welcome  and  authorised  viaiters, 
ranying  nasia  firom  one  retired  district  lo  another,  and  claiming,  year  after  year,  the  same  cast-off  article  of 
Woaiiiif  apfMial  iioni  Iha  same  ftmily,  which  waa  never  refused,  and  by  which  means  they  alwaya  retained 
aim  aana  nnifona'Charactaristic  appearuiea.    Thay  had  an  ancient  ftmlly-look  ahoa\  \bam\  «sA>  -wVwv  ^m^ 
^. laiiKth  put-an-aod  lo.thair  muiAtinng,  ihay  mtm  niiMnri  ibim  ihuLC  -accvitanAA.  \A»siia isi wtous  ^%iv%s&. 
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were  long  talked  of  and  remembered  viiih  regret.  Such  ohjects  aa  iheae  are  excellent  adjancti  to  aland- 
acape,  beautiful  in  their  piclure«queneii8  aa  an  ancient  and  ahaltered  oak  or  an  ivy-clothed  rain. 

We  had  known  Tarn  Hogg,  the  pilgrim  wire-worker,  who  wheeled  in  an  immense  barrow,  at  amaH's  pace, 
hia  portable  forge,  hia  manufactured  goodn,  and  his  raw  material,  fn)ra  town  to  town,  throughout  the  Uogk 
and  breadth  of  morry  England.  We  had  siood  beiide  him  aa  children,  marvelling  much  at  the  wke  oU 
man,  grave  and  sarcaiiic,  who  read  much,  talked  littlo.  kept  a  tame  hedgehog  in  hia  barrow,  never  tlept  ini 
house,  and  who,  chained  to  his  moveable  workshup,  then  closed,  stood  reading  hia  Bible  doriog  the  whole 
Sabbaih;  and,  lastly,  who  made  verses,  and  curious  witty  acrostics  and  anagrama  on  people**  nuBei,iiid 
epitaphs  on  the  dead,  somo  of  which,  in  his  own  handwriting,  we  still  posscsa. 

We  had  known  Botlsy  Bolsover,  the  travelling  pedlaress,  who  came  once  a  year  to  the  home  of  oor  cUU* 
hood,  a  welcome  guest,  tn  her  long  blue  cloak  and  man>  hat;  a  big  bony  woman,  of  near  aiz  feet  high.  Shs 
carried  a  flat  basket  divided  into  compartments,  containing  thread  t*ed  .in  hanks,  white  and  whitey-biom; 
oomba  and  buttons;  bodkins  and  bodkin-cases,  turned  both  in  bone  and  wood:  she  aold  ferreting  Ibr iho»> 
strings,  and  smart-rolored  worsted  garters;  pins  and  Whiteehapel  needles,  warranted  with  gold  eyes  aod  aaC 
to  cut  the  thread;  Whiteehapel  sharps,  which,  as  she  averred,  would  sew  of  ihemselvea:  then,  U»»tkebaA 
bobbin  flat  ai.d  round,  and  tapes  flne  and  coarse,  all  g(X)d  linen-thread  tapea.  But  of  all  Betty's  warH,Daoa 
equalled,  in  my  childish  fancy,  the  lK^auly  of  those  tin  tea  caddies,  some  vermilion,  on  which  golden  iheQi 
laid  among  bronze  seaweed,  were  figured ;  bome  yellow,  round  about  which  went  a  march  of  peacocks  dtiaiQi 
in  red  and  purple  and  green ;  and  some  black,  on  which  were  set  forth  united  hearts,  united  hands,  Capi4 
with  torche<i  and  Cupids  without,  a  very  valentine  of  a  tea-caddy,  bordered  round  with  intertwined  weddiof* 
rings,  and  on  the  front  this  legend  in  golden  letters, 

When  two  in  hymen's  bonds  agree 
To  live  a  life  of  amity, 
L«  t  me  be  cHokg  their  tea  to  keep. 
My  lock  is  good,  my  price  is  cheap. 

Besides  these,  had  she  not  Ixixcs  of  burn,  and  boxes  of  tin ;  boxes  japanned,  and  adorned  with  cross  fapa  oo 
the  lop  fur  tobacco,  and  others  of  nii  approved  fashion  for  snufl"?  and  hud  she  not  shoeing-horns,  and,  mmfeo 
■poons,  and  cabbage-nets,  and  skewers,  and  bottle-brushes,  and  br>ne  spoons;  and  spocwis  tied  op  half  adorn 
together  in  brown  paper,  with  a  pattern  spoon  on  the  outside,  which  she  never  displayed  without  rablm^oa 
the  inside  of  her  cloak  to  make  it  look  like  silver?  Had  she  not  little  tin  cans  at  the  low  price  of  iw>' 
pence — such  things  ore  sold  now*a-days  for  a  penny — painted  and  unpainted,  and  adorned  with  red  aad 
green  and  black  flowers,  or  lettered,  "  A  present  for  inv  dear  boy,"  or  "  For  a  good  girl,"  or  "  A  present  Cff 
Sarah,"  or  simply  with  tho  name  "  llannah,"  •'James**?  Had  she  not  all  these,  and  many  things  beNde; 
knives,  and  scissors,  and  nut-crackers — round  wooden  nut-crackers  that  worked  with  a  screw,  and  which,  in 
'my  childish  imagination,  bore  some  relationship  to  the  winepresses  of  which  we  read  in  Scripture?  and  kid 
she  not  apple-scoops  made  out  of  mutton  shank-bonea,  fearful  things  which  always  looked  yellow  and  charodr 
boose-like?  What  a  treasury  of  a  thousand  things  was  that  basket!  How  in  the  world  she  could  slow  Ihm 
all  away  into  it,  was  more  than  1  could  comprehend .-  she  was  a  walking  Store,  according  to  the  Amencu 
word. 

But  big  Betty  was  welcomed  for  something  beside  the  multifarious  contents  of  her  basket.  Hard-featiind, 
weather-beaten  woman  as  she  was,  what  could  equal  the  kindliness  of  her  eye,  the  bland,  winning  loos 
of  her  voice!  Then.  too.  there  was  something  mysterious  ulxjut  her:  she  wore  a  brood  silver  hoop-ring  si  i 
charm  against  the  oguo;  cairied  double,  triple,  and  even  quadruple  nuts  in  her  pocket;  and  tcMited  the  goodocfl 
of  all  the  silver  nxMicy  she  tctok  by  t-oiring  it  on  a  lurge  cabalisiiCfiMooking  black  stone.  She  had  sihcf 
pennies,  and  always  many  of  those  heavy,  ungainly  coin,  copper  two- penny-pieces,  about  her;  and  hernnmy 
she  carried  in  a  skin  purse.  Oh,  Fhe  wa^  an  awful  woman,  though  she  spoke  sweetly  and  looked  kindly! 
Then  what  could  be  more  thrillingiy  delicious  than  the  narra'ivc  she  was  always  ready  to  tell  of  an  advenloft 
which  befel  her  once  upon  a  time.  How  she  had  been  belated  one  Movember  night,  and  took  shelter  fron 
the  storm  which  came  on,  in  a  deticrlcd,  way-sido  house,  thinking  to  take  up  her  quarters  there,  since  noot 
better  were  at  hand;  and  how,  a  little  post  midnight,  her  flrst  sleep  was  broken  by  thievea  coming  in;  aod 
how,  unconscious  of  her  presence,  they  had  talked  over  their  intended  next  night's  attack  on  the  sqaiic'i 
house;  how  they  had  talked  of  fearful  things,  and  she  f^carce  dared  to  breathe  lest  they  should  6nd  her  aad 
murder  her;  how  they  had  at  last  all  gone  to  vleep  in  the  place,  and  she,  at  day-break,  on  tip-toe,  bad stoka 
out  unperceived,  and  made  the  best  uf  her  way  to  the  squire's;  how  the  equiro  had  set  hia  house  in  order  to 
receive  the  robbers;  how  they  had  come  at  midnight  and  cut  away  a  casement  to  eflect  their  entrance. and 
then  stealing  on,  with  a  dark  lantern,  along  dismal,  dark  passages  to  the  butler's  pantry,  had  secured  the  plate 
which  was  laid  out  for  them,  and  then  proree<Ied  to  the  housekeeper's  room,  where  the  squire  and  savea 
lervants,  and  Betty  Bolsover  herself,  armed  with  weapons  oflfciidive  and  defensive,  stood  ready  to  rcctiTS 
them;  and  then  how  the  thieves,  flnding  themselves  fairly  taken,  fell  upon  their  knees  and  prayed  fur  Hercyt 
but  were  conveyed  the  next  morning  to  the  county  j.-iil :  how  she*  had  appeared  on  the  trial  aa  evklence;  hod 
been  complimented  by  tho  lord  judge;  and  had  heard  sentence  pronounced  on  the  thieves — tronsportalMO  Ar 
life  to  Botany  Bay;  and,  lastly,  how  the  s(]uire  had  settled  forty  shillings  by  the  year  on  her  for  life. 

What  a  tale  of  breathless  interest  and  wonder  was  this  to  bo  told  to  a  child!  Never  shall  I  foiget  Bcdf 
Bolsover!     I  love  all  wandering  pedlars,  with  their  flat  liaKkets,  for  her  sake! 

There  was  Tony  Collett,  the  wandering  cork  cutter ;  a  flne  flgure  uf  a  man  was  he,  tall  and  straight.  sediiV 
down  his  feet  as  if  he  had  been  web-footed,  without  a  joint  below  the  knee.  Tony  spoke  in  nasal  tones,  sod 
used  a  Somersetshire  dialect;  still  he  was  a  well-grown  figure  of  a  man ;  his  costume  tooof  an  anple,aBtiqBB 
cut,  such  aa  William  Penn,  or  any  of  the  old  Quaker  worthies,  might  have  put  on,  beaver  and  alL 

Then  there  waa  old  Henry  Hiller,  or  Healer,  as  he  chose  to  call  himself,  aa  being  indicatiTO  of  Us  lio- 
feaion. 

**  Henry  was  a  son  of  Galen,**  continued  Mr.  Pope,  "  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  who  read  no  wnki  isfeii* 

to  Aristotle,  PedaciuB  Dioocorides,  Pauloi  iEginieta,  Serapion  the  younger,  Albucaaia  or  Averrbooi  ibo  AitlM» 

Jpe  waa  what  ii  vulgarly  called  a  quack-doctor,  but  to  nj  knowledge  performed  more  eurea  with  hii  vcrvaii 

fliiifneni,  and  clary  or  cl«av-ey«,  Via  eVecain^KM  w^  tawnhwooii,  than  half  a  college  of  M.  DU    A  gNtf 

tUmlnun  with  him  fvt  *bt  ■••«M>VVng  nC V^nnA  ^«mysa«AsAiisM^«av«A%.^y«lfle^>MiaM^rfita  wJHaa  Imwii 
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the  caw  of  old  Simeon  Davii,  who  cut  hii  tongue  and  wai  bleeding  to  death  t  Henry  came  by  and  saw  him ; 
when  what  does  the  old  fellow  but  cut  up  Mine  nettles,  pound  them  between  two  stones,  clap  on  a  poultice 
and  the  blood  stanched  presently!*' 

''  But,*'  said  f,  **  none  of  these  people  belong  to  the  class  wo  set  out  by  speaking  of— the  genuine  beggars, 
who  carried  nothing  to  sell,  professed  no  art  or  calling,  but  gave  the  passing  news  of  the  country,  or  a  hearty 
benediction,  in  return  for  the  alms  they  received." 

**  Of  this  class  was  Peter  Clare,"  said  lillizabeth  Somers, "  a  well-known  mendicant,  who  claimed  kindred 
with  all  the  best  families  in  the  country  as  a  pica  for  asking  their  charity!  lie  was  a  wonderfully  tine  old 
man  ;  nor  would  his  face  and  head  have  belied  his  claim,  however  high  he  might  have  aspired  to  kinship. 
There  was  not  a'genealogy  in  the  county  but  he  had  it  by  heart,  and  pretended  to  be  allied  to  all  families  alike." 

**  There  was  doctor  Green,"  said  Charles  Harwood,  '*  that  mad  beggar;  who,  till  within  the  latit  few  years, 
need  to  make  his  periodical  incursion  on  the  town — a  little,  thin,  electrical  sort  of  being  that  sent  off  every- 
body at  a  tangent;  he  cleared  the  streets  like  a  troop  of  cavalry;  people  used  to  look  at  him  from  their  win- 
dows or  behind  doors;  I  remember,  very  well,  my  own  terror  at  his  nmall,  fiery  red  eyes.  And  even  now, 
there*8  poor  Tommy  Garland,  a  sylvan,  savage  creature ;  a  Caliban ;  who  appears  in  the  town  every  now  and 
then,  drawing  a  troop  of  women  and  children  about  him — tho  very  reverse  of  doctor  Green." 

"We  have  an  Alsatia  too  in  the  town,  the  seventh  heaven  of  beggars;  a  lane  eschewed  by  the  towns- 
people, but  which  I  perambulate  occasionally  for  my  own  divcrtiserreiit.  In  it  you  shall  see,  on  one  time, 
all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to;  as  many  maimed  and  miserable  a:^  (K^opled  tho  mountain  of  miisery  itself; 
then,  again,  you  shall  see  the  lame  walking,  the  blind  seeing,  and  hear  the  dumb  singing  aloud.  I  have  a 
most  vivid  notion  of  what  would  be  tke  eflect  of  a  visit  from  one  of  thoce  healing  saints  in  the  days  of  mira* 
cies.  from  witnessing  this  renovation  of  human  bodies. 

"  It  is  inhabited  by  a  sort  of  circulating  population ;  all  the  rag-gatherers,  the  match-makers,  the  mop  and 
besom  makers,  the  chair  and  umbrella  menders,  the  fashioners  of  iron  skewers,  the  wandering  tinkers,  mu- 
oicians,  and  ballad-singeni  of  the  next  five  counties.  There  you  may  see  some  rare  specimens  of  the  animal 
creation:  grotesque  and  squalid  old  crones,  banditti-like  men,  boys  the  very  images  of  Flibbertigibbet  or  of 
rib-nosed  monkeys,  brown,  shaggy  imps,  tho  personification  of  mischief  and  grimace:  dogs,  too,  of  every 
possible  kind  and  degree  of  ugliness,  felonious-looking  quadrupeds  that  seem  made  to  be  hanged ;  others,  one- 
eyed,  snarling,  and  with  tnm^  up  noses ;  some,  lank  and  gaunt,  like  skeleton  dogs,  who  sit  on  their  haunches 
ahiveriog-  even  in  summer ;  and  some,  overgrown  and  apoplectic,  waddling,  with  short  fat  toils  and  shorter 
legs:  arid  their  asaes  too!  sometimes  stabled  in  the  lower  rooms  of  uninhabited  houses,  sometimes  tied  to  the 
doorpost,  at  others  to  a  stake  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lane,  for  the  houses  are  but  on  one  side ;  strange, 
nondescript  animals,  many  of  them  with  cropped  ears  and  tails  to  personate  horses." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Somers,  raising  himself  in  his  large  leather-covered  reading-chair,  **  one  of  the  last 
of  the  old-fashkmed  and  more  respectable  class  of  mendicants  was  Daniel  Neale,  the  Irish  beggar,  who  died 
near  a  hundred  years  old,  and  who  lived,  when  at  home,  with  his  mother,  a  very  ancient  woman,  in  the 
Finder's  Lane.  Why  he  and  his  mother  had  fixed  their  residence  there,  for  they  were  Irish  and  Roman 
Catholics,  nobody  knew;  and  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  know,  for  why  an  old  Irish  beggar  should 
not  have  a  spice  of  mystery  about  him,  and  possess  a  seeret  of  his  own,  as  well  as  anybody  else,  I  can  see 
DO  reason.  Old  Daniel  was  exactly  of  my  way  of  thinking ;  and  so,  if  he  had  a  secret,  or  a  particular  reason 
lor  fixing  his  abodes  he  kept  them  to  himself.  One  thing  was  evident  enough — he  was  very  fond  of  the  old 
woman.  Whilst  she  lived,  he  maintained  her  by  the  fruits  of  his  rambles ;  and,  at  her  death,  he  performed 
the  wake  for  her  with  groat  ceremony,  and  many  a  time,  in  the  darkest  and  most  tempestuous  nights,  to  tho 
•maxoment  of  the  neighbors,  woold  be  heard  howling  and  lamenting  at  her  grave." 


DIART,  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  TIMES  OF  GEORGE  THE  FOURTH;  interspersed  with  OaiamAL 
Lbttbm,  from  the  late  Qokkn  Carouni,  and  from  various  other  distinguished  Persons.     Two  Volumei. 

In  tho  last  nnmben  of  Fraier's  (English)  Magazine,  a  series  of  articles  entitled  «  The  Yellow  Plush  Cor- 
roipoiidence,"  has  attracted  general  attention.  The  success  of  the  many  fashionable  aovels  and  the  vulgar 
minepreeentations  of  the  varkKis  scribblen  who  pretend  to  depict  the  peculiarities  of  the  eltfe,are  supposed  to 
bavo  excited  a  **  littery  man,"  a  member  of  the  yellow-plush  breeches  fraternity,  to  **  pntt  penn  to  payper,  not 
ftr  tho  looker  of  gayn"— to  use  the  author's  own  words— •"  but  in  the  saycred  caws  of  the  exolted  class  which 
wo  have  the  honor  to  servo,  which  has  been  crooly  misreparysented.  Authors  have  profist  to  describe 
what  they  never  see.  Pepple  in  Rosslo  Square,  and  that  vulgar  naybrood,  banken;  slissitors,  merchints'  wive^ 
and  indeed  snobs  in  general,  are  in  their  ideer  of  our  manners  and  customs,  misguided,  delooded,  humbuogko 
-*lor  I  can  find  no  more  ellygant  expression— by  the  accounts  which  they  receive  of  us  from  them  authors." 

Wo  are  inclined  to  believe  that  this  "  littery  gentleman"  or  one  of  his  kind,  is  the  perpetrator  of  the  "*  Diary" 
imiDanced  above.  A  more  impudent  or  ignorant  imposture  has  seldom  been  attempted — it  is  either  the  work 
of  flome  domestic,  who  has  supplied  from  the  pruriency  of  her  or  his  imagination  the  deficient  matter  in  tho 
scandal  of  the  antichamber,  or  it  is  the  production  of  some  cast-off  courtezan,  who,  emulating  the  example 
Iho  BOlorioni  Harriette  Wilson,  but  without  her  tact  or  talent,  haa  repeated  the  conversations  of  the  supper 
table,  and  given  the  public  a  second-hand  and  garbled  edituin  of  the  sentiments  of  the  creatures  of  her 
« limes,"  upon  malters  which  all  decent  people  have  agreed  to  refrain  from  using  as  topics  of  discourse. 

Soreral  of  the  London  papers  have  given,  as  a  popular  surmise,  tho  authorship  of  these  precious  volmnoi 
Id  Lidf  Charlotio  Bury;  a  more  outrageous  insnlt  could  scarcely  have  been  designed.  Her  friends  have 
pDbUdf  diaavowod  her  connexion  with  tho  "  Diary"  aforesaid ;  aii  act  of  supererogation,  lor  no  reader  dared 
iBBfifW  thai  tho  aeconplishcd  lady  eoaU  firamo  the  bestial  nonsense  contained  in  Ike  pagoi  of  this  work. 
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XM)«  uncalled  for;- the  improprieties  of  queen  Cherlotio  t^ve  been  atabiiihed  beyond  a  doubt;  the  mad  p» 
fligacy  of  the  Regent.  Mvhich  continued  till  age  aobered  iff  violence,  and  the  drunki^n  and  laacivioua  jwiio 
changed  into  an  ohcso  and  sensual  king,  is  scarcely  an  cicuae.  We  know  that  ho  liked  not  the  reAcdiaa 
of  his  own  habits  in  the  public  infamy  of  his  wife  ,*  and  George  the  Fourth,  surrounded  by  titled  prostiioio, 
prosecuted  the  mother  of  his  child  fur  an  amnur  with  an  Italian  courier.  The  horrible  nature  of  the  ciinwi 
imputed  to  tho  duke  of  C^umbcrlaiMl — the  incestuous  parentage  of  captain  Garth — the  reputed  cause  ef  the 
death  of  the  young  princons  Augiuta — tl;e  unoxplaincd  stain  upon  the  character  of  the  princeai  EliaibatKial 
the  shameful  eipenditure  of  the  public  money  in  the  support  of  the  crowds  of  r^al  bastards  and  their  pnii> 
gate  moihcrs,  have  stamped  that  portion  (»f  the  annals  of  the  British  ciuwn  with  an  indelible  brand  of  inUmf 
and  sin — more  than  sufficient  to  account  fur  the  madness  of  the  warm- hearted  George  the  Third,  wiihoat 
facurring  to  horedilary  disease.  We  caro  not  liir  l!ie  welfare  of  any  work  profeasiog  to  rake  up  the  paiticaUp 
of  any  of  these  events — events  unfit  fur  public  discussion,  and  blotches  upon  the  page  of  hislory;  bat  whaii 
gioasDCss  of  eiecution  is  blended  with  a  fouhiesa  of  material,  it  becomes  the  critic'a  duty  to  deaeaoct  ihc 
dangerous  attempt. 

The  authorship  ef  these  volumes  will  most  likely  remain  a  secret.  They  are  undoubtedly  the  pndaetofi 
female,  although  the  masculine  person  is  used  by  the  writer.  The  editor  of  the  papem  and  la(teia  coniaiqri 
in  the  "  Diary,"  hqs  appended  a  variety  of  notes,  containing  as  large  a  portion  of  SirOfaola  iviidiM  UW 
remember  to  have  met  with ;  his  dictatorial  inanity  and  egotism  are  amusing. 


WALSINGHAM;  oa,  THB  QAM BSTER.    Dt  Captain  Cbamiu,  R.  N.     TVw  FnhgiM     Oar^  Ij^ai 

BiaBchard. 


ua  Chamiar  hfMi  writtan  saveral  novels  of  qMRM  pfopri^'yt  with  much  f uccefv  aAd  aomacivyiMMl 
AUi  He  had  bettar  go  to  oea  again,  ibi  he  is  abroad  on  land,  and  his  crofi  thurape  avid  btpifaiMKV 
wolblly  as  a  stranded  barque  on  a  lee  shore.  There  is  nothing  very  new  in  his  dctaib  of  the  gamUarls  lifi;  ai 
flue  characters  of  the  novel  are  neither  original  nor  well  drawn,  excepting  the  sailor  valet,  and  there  is  Bolhiif 
Tory  tigerish  in  his  deportment.  The  scenes  ot-Ui  iroUjourn'*  are  gooc^  as  far  as  ihoy  go,  but  the  captaia  to 
■al  aafiicient  vivacity  in  his  style  to  give  aflact  to  the  description  eithex  of  a  Parisian  taltn  or  a  mvulaiiflWf 
fcwsafff.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  dlsgiaceful  oiposuie  of  Loid  de  Roos,  an  Eng liab  pttffi  «h%  4Ml 
a  year  since,  was  convicted  of  foul  play  in  his  gambling  transactions,  fomislied  the  idea  of  "  §allinf  Bf?*l 
Bovel  upon  the  subject  of  gaming — but  it  is  a  worn-out  lubject,  and  the  execution  bean  evident  naikilf 
Imite  and  inoompletion.  There  is  some  novelty  in  the  following  arrangement  of  commimicatioii  bataen 
gamblers,  confederates,  and  we  present  it  to  our  readara  with  its  explanation,  hoping  that  ii  aiay  fajL  lk« 
upon  their  guard,  in  their  dealings  with  unknown  men.  The  calculations  and  refeienoca  apply  lo  thapM 
of  Ecart^ — a  piece  of  information  which  the  author  has  unaccountably  ibrgotion  lo  fumiah  hii 


Animal. 

Vegetable. 

Mhietml. 

Man. 

Woman. 

Child. 

King. 

Queen. 

Knave. 

Ace. 

Ten. 

Kine. 

VcgeuMe. 

King  and  one 
trump. 

Kiag  and  two 
trumpi. 

King  and  three 
trumps. 

King  and  foyr 
trumps. 

Eight  of 
trumps. 

SenpoC 
tramps. 

MinenJ. 

(^ucea  and  one 
trump. 

Queen  and  two 
trumps. 

Queen  aiMl  thxee 
trumps. 

Queen  and  fuur 
trumps. 

No  trump  whafp 
ever. 

No  court  cacd 
whatever. 

Man. 

Kuaveaodone 
trump. 

trumps. 

Knave  and  thnx* 
trumps. 

Knave  and  Ibur 
tnimp«. 

Kiuff  and  queen  Kineandkasfc] 
uT  trumps.            or  tranps.    | 

Woman. 

King  and  ace  of 
trump*. 

Queen  and  knave 
of  trumps. 

Queen  and  ace 
of  trumps. 

Knave  and  ace 
of  trumps. 

Aecuid  one 
trump. 

Ace  and  tee 

ChikL 

Ace  and  thrtc 
truraiM. 

Ace  and  four 
trumps. 

Propose. 

Don*t  give  eardv 

Don*t  xtropofo. 

Pbyin^ 

**  1  think — Ah,  Roscndal,  you  arc  come  to  the  moment !  Here  ia  my  new  plan ;  it  must  succeed.  New 
listen,  and  remember,  the  first-named  thing  or  being  denotes  the  horizontal  line  in  which  ilie  answer  is  tabs 
found;  tho  second,  the  porpendiculor  lines.  Thus,  supposing  you  want  lo  infur-ai  roe  *  not  to  give  €mM y*^ 
after  betting  a  five-franc  piore  against  me,  wculd  of  course  look  over  my  oppuiwnra  cards  and  then  tmAta% 
person  who  ia  known  strictly  honorable — never  mind  the  term,  my  worthy  German;  honor  and  dishonor  aif 
merely  words,  and  all  we  require  is  honor  amongvt  ourselves,  we  need  not  use  the  general  monosyllable.  Toa 
^ould  in  low  accents,  just  suflicient  to  reach  my  ears  whiUit  I  am  pondering  what  lo  du,  ond  my  advciwy 
is  '  propusing,'  relate  that  *a  beautiful  child  was  nearly  killed  by  a  man,  whu  drove  his  cab  over  it,  orogsiail 
it.'  Here  you  see,  my  worthy  German,  that  the  child  marks  tho  h>wer  line,  and  that  the  BMa  raaiks  ihf 
fourth  perpendicular  space  t  and  there  you  find, '  Do  not  give  cards.*  By  your  silence  I  should  infer  M  i 
was  10  give  cords.— Stop;  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say,  Rosendal.  just  as  well  as  if  you  uttered  it  ^](PQ 
were  going  lo  remark,  that  the  eternal  talking  would  not  do  amongst  |)eoplc  of  our  avocation ;  it  is  only  wk 
we  roust  find,  or  innocent  old  gabies,  who  play  in  public  rooms— there  you  may  chatter.  Now,  1  pfopow  It 
try  tills  plan  upon  my  bosom  friend  Dooglasa :  ho  has  just  got  a  brotheMn-kw  over,  who  is  one  o^  those  sliiA 
lioiiorable,  upright  men.  who  like  oonversatkw,  and  who  are  so  blind  as  lo  the  dishawMly  •(  \h9  warU.  iM 
tbef  do  not  baliavt  in  pwhpcwlMia,  anA  iVwok.  ik  ^«  wajL  cannot  ooaoaal  a  doubtful  p*nw«  WogtW*  I«l>* 
the  taUe  bf  heart,  and  piaciiae  ii  to-iBMivfi  a\  VkidABaa\aL^Lnia*%x  ^ba  \Ba  ^^wvi^vaa  or  two  oU  Mi  «** 
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weary  out  life  in  playing  iur  frenct.  Bnt  mind,  the  paper  must  be  desimyed :  like  freo-matoni.  we  miisl  not 
commit  any  thing  lo  writing.  1  dare  aay  we  have  both  learned  more  unpntfitable  luMons,  and  border  tu  be 
remembered,  ot  ichool  — Now,  let  w  practiae.  *  TbsU  in  a  beautiful  emeruldt  cuuni :  1  wonder  you  do  not 
give  it  to  your  vifel*  ** 

**No  trump  whatever,"  aniwercd  the  count. 

"  All  right,  my  dear  count:  you  aee  bow  eaiy  i(  ia  to  turn  worda  into  gold.    Again : '  My  horse  hat  thrown 
my  groom..*  *' 

"  The  ace." 

**  Good,  my  worthy  pupil,  good !— never  did  man  inatruct  a  more  willing  achular.    Yoa  know  th«  principle 
the  cflbrt  of  memory  ia  nothing." 


A  VOYAGF.  ROUND  TIIR  WORLD;  includikq  AN  EMBASSY  TO  MUSCAT  AND  SIAM,  in  1835, 
1836,  AND  1837.  By  \V  S.  W.  RuBCHRNBERQEa,  M.  D.  &a  &c.,  Auraoa  of  "Tuees  YEAaa  in  tuk 
Pacific."    Carey,  Lea,  and  Blanchard. 

This  national  work  deiervca  a  more  extended  notice  than  we  can  afford  to  apare — notwithstanding  we 
liave  increased  the  number  of  pages  devoted  to  the  Reviewa,  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  wishes  of 
many  of  our  friends.  Or.  Ruschenberger*8  "  Voyage  round  the  World,"  containa  an  exieiuive  variety  of  ii^ 
foimation  respecting  the  customs  and  manners  of  some  of  the  portions  of  the  globe,  with  which  the  general 
reader  is  imperfectly  acqaainted.  His  narraiiona  are  given  with  an  agreeable  distinctness,  interspersed 
with  much  pleaaant  vivacity  of  remark  :  he  has  avoided  the  general  error  of  travellers,  who  aasuroa  their 
ftwn  concluaiooa  iiom  ibreigo  evidencaa  imperfectly  witnessed  or  partially  underalood ;  be  baa  not  indulged 
in  the  vulgar  use  of  tecbiiicalitiWt^  the  purpose  of  exhibiliiw  a  auperficial  knowledge  ia  matters  uniqtereat- 
ing  to  his  readers.  Good  sense  and  candor  are  his  guiding  stars — the  Castor  and  Pollux  of  his  navigation;  he  is 
proficient  in  plain  sailing,  although  his  log  satisfies  us  that  he  never  neglected  making  an  observation ;  and  we 
ney  confidently  assert  thet  he  baa  completed  his  **  \0fag9"  with  credit  tp  himself  and  honor  to  bis  country. 

Our  readers  are  doubtleei  aware  of  the  success  of  the  negoci^ona  of  the  embassy ;  we  shall  avmd  do* 
lieing  the  matteia  of  bnaineas.  and  aelect  a  few  of  the  "  graphic  biia"  interspersed  through  die  work. 

Abevt  lour  P.  M.  we  were  boerdled  hf  an  Arab  pilot  in  a  oiaiy  canoe,  paddled  by  a  negro  slave,  entiiely 
naked,  except  a  string  about  tbe  waist.  The  Arab  was  rather  more  decently  attired,  wearing,  in  addition  to 
Ike  waistband,  a  large  turban.  He  climbed  the  ship's  side  very  agilely,  and  touching  hia  breast  with  a  finger, 
•lelaimed,  *•  Me  Kloi,"  and  delivered  from  a  comer  of  his  turben  a  paper  box,  which,  though  labelled  "  La« 
cifor  Matchca,'*  contained  aeveial  testimonials  from  Bnglkb  and  American  ship  masters,  stating  that "  Haasaa 
Ben  8ied  was  a  safe  pilot  both  in  and  out  of  the  port."  Without  pauaing  to  replace  his  turban,  he  stalked 
•A,  and  squalled  opoo  the  taHerel,  in  the  attilude  of  a  frog,  where  he  remained  chewing  tobacco,  and  by 
gestures  directing  the  coarse  of  the  ship. 

Wenderiog  near  the  beacb.  to  tbe  northward  of  Melony,  we  found  numban  of  human  bonei^  and  evflO 
tBiire  skeletooa,  eipoaed  upon  the  surface  of  tbe  ground.  We  were  told,  they  belonged  t/a  persona  who  *<  did 
not  pray"  when  alive.  On  the  eastern  aide  of  the  island,  there  ia  a  apet  where  the  dead  bodiea  of  aUvei  ve 
carried  and  cast  upon  the  sea  abore,  to  become  tbe  prey  of  beatia  and  carrioa  binJs* 

At  the  end  of  the  pavement,  opposite  to  that  at  which  we  entered,  was  a  sort  of  hut,  covered  with  branchee 
and  ibatcb,  beneath  which  aat  a  Bramhun  devotee.  £xcepting  a  very  small  allowance  of  laogotee,  he  waa 
entirely  naked.  Hia  hair,  beard  and  face  were  matted  and  smeared  with  mud,  and  his  body  and  limbj 
eovered  with  dost  He  appeared  to  be  sixty  years  of  age,  and  looked  more  the  demon  than  the  saint.  His 
left  arm  waa  shrivelled  and  bent  at  the  elbow,  and  on  the  outapread  palm,  which  was  turned  upwards,  rested 
nn  earthen  pot,  in  which  was  growing  a  small  plant.  Around  it  were  placed  sticks ;  a  wooden  spoon  to  receive 
mlma  waa  secured  acrosa  It,  and  a  string  ef  brass  bells  ornamented  the  bottom.  The  whole  was  attached  to 
the  hand  by  a  cotton  bandage.  The  devotee  was  sprightly.  Ue  has  a  pair  of  cunning  dark  eyes,  and  bis 
ftce  ia  free  from  that  aullennew  of  expression,  whirh,  in  general,  distinguishes  rcligioui  enthusiasts.  He 
feporia  that  he  has  held  the  flowerpot,  in  the  position  above  described,  for  tweniy-fivo  years;  nor  has  he  in 
that  lime,  cut  either  hia  hair,  his  beard,  or  his  nails.  By  the  practice  of  such  austerities  he  hopes  to  attain 
abeorptiun  into  nature,  the  perfection  of  Hindoo  beatitude,  while  he  secures  in  this  world  the  respect  and 
homage  of  all  who  approach  his  temple.  The  finger  nails  were  very  long  and  twisted  like  rams'  horns.  I 
attempted  to  measure  that  of  the  thumb,  bnt  he  would  not  allow  me  to  touch  it,  but  purniittod  a  Bramhun 
to  du  so  for  me.  it  waa  ten  inches  and  three  quorterrt  in  length.  I  bestowed  a  piece  of  silver  in  the  alms' 
apoon,  tit  which  he  returned  thanks,  or  porhapa  invoked  Shivu's  blefr^ing. 

To  attain  a  state  of  perfect  apathy  of  the  feelings  and  of  the  passions  id  the  great  aim  of  the  Hindoo  devotee. 
A  gentleman  told  me,  that  one  of  these  wretches,  who  was  entirely  naked  in  the  street,  wan  p>)inrcd  out  te 
him  by  a  native  triumphiintly,  as  the  most  pious  man  in  India;  because,  for;!io:ith,  ho  wnsiiode:iiitutoorsliamo, 
that  covering  for  Ins  body  was  rejected ;  the  earth  was  his  bed,  the  sky  his  cunopy,  and  the  food  he  consumed 
waa  bestowed  in  charity — -  But,"  inquired  my  informer,  **  suppose  the  charitable  wcro  to  refuse  to  feed  him, 
what  would  he  then  dot" 

■*That  is  supposing  an  impossibility,  for  no  man  would  so  far  risk  offending  the  gods  as  to-refuse  his  mite 
to  a  Bramhun  so  truly  pious." 

A  ftfw  yards  farther  on,  was  another  devotee,  smeared  with  mud,  but  of  not  more  than  thirty  years  of  age. 
He  was  standing  near  a  fire,  resting  one  f  •  it  on  a  stone,  and  blowing  a  great  conch-dhcU  trumpet.  His 
•welled  cheeka,  and  red,  atarting  eytt ;  his  posture,  the  fire  and  the  crowd  standing  near,  dappled  with  the 
light  of  the  flame,  for  it  waa  now  paat  auoset,  and  they  were  lightiitg  up  the  temples;  the  almost  deafening 
iMir  aroiind  ue,  added  to  a  horrible  stench,  rendered  the  whole  scene  more  like  what  one  would  vto».v^iA 
pandemonium  to  be^  than  a  temple  of  woribip.  Every  moment  leemed  \n  \naeaaA  >iBA  cmfti^  as^  ^^  ^^vi»« 
and  we  quitted  the  aiflei  lo  fyeliagf  of  deep  di^guat 
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But  it  ha9  not  been  in  her  leading  men  olane,  that  Metico  has  been  onfirtuntte.  Her  cailom-hoiiK affioen 
are  noiorioubly  open  lo  bribes.  The  dutiei  are  so  exorbiiantoK  foreign  merchandise  that  no  commerce  psying 
Ihem  can  thrive ;  and  the  onicen  of  the  customs,  aware  iMhis,  very  patriotically  make  such  arrangenMOli 
with  supercargoes  arriving  in  their  ports  as  will  secure  a  piSfitlothe  merchant,  and  something  for  the  repuUie; 
as  they  emphaiirally  fii)le  it,  and  no  less  for  themseWes.  The  naval  and  military  ofllcers  are  said  lo  beao 
less  discerning  of  their  own  interests  at  least.  I  have  been  assured  that  commanding  ofllceis  of  marios  eiii> 
blishmeiits  are  wont  to  sell  the  public  scores  in  their  charge  to  private  vessels,  and  consider  the  praceedia 
the  perquisites  of  ofllce.  Oflicers  of  the  army  commanding  posts  have  done  no  less.  An  English  gotl^ 
man,  who  has  been  long  in  the  country,  engaged  in  mining,  told  me  that,  on  one  occasion,  he  purcbassd  soas 
powder  for  blasting,  and,  in  a  few  minutes  alterwards,  met  the  commander  of  the  place,  with  wbooi  bs  urn 
on  intimate  terras. 

'*  Aniigo,"  eiclaimrd  the  soldier,  **sois  mni  ingrato  en  no  dar  a  ml  la  preferenda." — ^  Friend,  in  notgiriBf 
me  the  preference,  you  have  been  ongrateful." 

'*The  preference  in  what?" 

•*  In  the  powder." 

<*  I  did  not  know  you  had  powder  for  sale.'* 

**  But  1  have  though,  in  the  arsenal,  when  a  friend  wants  to  buy;  I  would  have  sold  to  jou  at  half  pncs.** 

A  governor  of  a  place  on  this  coast  actually  ofiered  to  sell,  lo  the  master  of  an  American  merchant  ihip^  At 
brass  guns  of  the  fortress  under  hit  command. 


A  Second  Edition  of  *'  YANKEE  NOTIONS,"  noticed  in  our  last,  has  been  found  neceaaary.  and  thipab- 
liaher  has  liberally  responded  to  the  patronage  of  the  public,  by  presenting  them  with  aeveral  elcfaiifi|d» 
aigned  and  engraved  by  Joh&aton,  of  Boston,  illustrating  some  of  the  ptincipal  deecriptionL 


A  pamphlet  purporting  to  be  a  Brief  Essay  or  Informal  Lecture  on  Electro-Magnetism  hai  been  trnfid 
by  C.  Griglietia,  aud  may  be  obtained  at  the  vari3ua  booksellers.   A  large  quantity  of  inforaiatioo  ia  eoataiBri 
in  its  pages,  and  if  we  are  to  believe  the  proselytes  of  the  new  disooveiy,  steam  ia  to  be  aapeiaedcd,  «i    I 
magnetism  become  the  moving  principle  of  the  world.    The  foUowing  extract  will  be  read  wiih  iniaral»- 

It  is  an  every  day  remark,  that  many  machlnea  wrork  well  on  a  amall  acale,  that  will  not  do  ao  on  a  Ih|I 
one.  If  this  be  true  of  a  mere  machine,  it  is  never  true  of  the  power  that  propels  the  machine.  A  ■acto^ 
and  the  power  that  moves  it,  should  always  be  kept  separate  in  the  mind.  Water  will  work  on  any  dcaiidili 
acale ;  ao  will  steam ;  so  will  animals ;  and  so,  too,  will  magnets.  A  power  will  always  work  on  any  acaiaa 
which  it  can  be  procured.  And  unleas  we  are  limited  in  the  number  of  magnets  lo  be  mann&ciBiad,  m 
cannot  be  limited  in  the  power  that  may  be  obtained  from  them. 

Durability  and  simplicity  of  construciion,  always  so  desirable,  and  often  absolutely  neceaaary  ia  naduaajb 
is  possessed  by  these  machines  in  a  degree  far  beyond  that  of  the  steam  engine.  The  magnets,  which  M 
ninety  per  cent,  of  its  cost,  are  not  subject  to  any  friction,  and  are,  it  may  be  almost  said.indestnicliblebwIAl 
the  remaining  ten  per  cent  of  iia  cost  may  be  kept  in  repair  for  a  leas  sum  than  woidd  auffioe  lo  aapf^s 
ateam  engine  with  oil.  The  wear  and  tear  of  line  shafts  is  unnecessary;  each  lathe  or  apindle  in  a  falif 
can  be  supplied  with  the  exact  amount  of  power  it  requires,  independently  of  any  other.  Eacb  worftaA 
when  he  has  a  job  of  work  to  do,  can  commence  it  on  Me  inrtani ;  when  he  has  finished  it,  he  aotpendi  lii 
battery,  and  the  machine  is  at  rest,  (alwajrs  ready,  however,  <U  the  in$tant,  to  comnieBce  again)  and  aha 
not  employed  costing  nothing.  Such  is  riot  the  case  with  the  steam  engine;  many  of  them  are  now  n0Sti 
and  going  to  decay,  because  they  have  not  constant  employment,  and  to  raise  steam  for  abort  joba  would  bi 
teo  expensive. 

Its  safety  is  a  paramount  consideration.  The  benefit  society  derives  from  the  steam  engine,  is  daily  aaial 
by  the  mo^t  heart  rending  and  appalling  accidents  and  destruction  of  human  life  and  happineaa.  Il  aay  ti 
aaid,  that  this  is  in  part  owing  to  the  culpability  and  negligence  of  those  intrusted  with  its  managenent,  jatfe 
is  certain,  that  much  is  inseparable  from  the  employment  of  this  terrible  power.  How  immenae  is  the  cafr 
Irast  in  favor  of  electro-magnetism!  Inittead  of  depending  on  the  sobriety  and  attention  of  a  dam  of  aa 
generally  intemperate,  and  almost  always  rendered  so  by  the  fatiguing  and  incessant  labor  which  thssssa^ 
ployed  upon  steam  engines  are  compelled  to  undergo,  you  behold  in  magnetiim  a  type  of  that  Heavaaly 
Majesty  which  rules  the  Universe.  How  sublime  a  theme  for  contemplation !  man,  by  the  aid  of  ttStan, 
compelling  an  omnipotent  and  invisible  power  to  his  service,  and  harnessing  to  his  car  (harmlesa  andobadiMU 
the  power  of  Deity  iuelf !  Communicating  to  every  thing  connected  with  it  aapiritef  tranqnillity  andaafalf— 
performing  all  the  work  assigned  it,  in  silent  harmony— -and  to  the  delight  and  astonishment  of  every  aaiha 
beholds  it  for  the  first  time. 

It  is  impossible  by  the  utmost  vigilance  to  prevent  accidents  by  steam.    It  ia  not  possible,  by  the 
carelessness,  to  cause  an  accident  by  magnetism  or  the  means  that  produce  it 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  demand  for  fuel  to  supply  our  innumerable  steam  engines  haa 
much  misery  among  our  population,  by  the  enormous  price  to  which  it  has  enhanced  that  indispensabk  wk 
cessary  of  life,  and  there  is  even  danger,  that  the  aopply  cannot  be  long  continued  adequate  to  the  daaairfi 
notwiihstandiog  our  immeiae  supplies.  Whilst,  independently  of  the  every  day  discovered  atom  oor  coaadf 
(so  rich  in  Bvety  metallic  production,)  aflbrds,  the  mines  of  Germany,  of  which  sine  ia  a  refuse,  aod  w6tie 
our  staples  are  eagerly  sought  after,  profler  oa  an  exhauatleai  abundance,  and  at  a  coat  Coo  trivial  a  dMHVf 
serious  notice. 

The  countrymen  of  Franklin  will  not  refuse  the  meed  of  praise  due  to  the  man  who  haa  folloaad  in  Ai 
latb  of  his  philuKophic  daring,  but  cheerfully  award  lo  Davenport  the  preeminence  doe  togenios^and  winai 
aifh  pride  onoiher  among  Amavicaik  wonbkt,  anxQUing  hia  name  in  the  pagea  of  history,  aa  a  pnbiio  ~ 
Acttr— for  hii  applicalMMi  and  VrnvravaoMaMi  'v&  ^Q^  wwilmKciL  vdA^  vwmdAi  ^Jaawtawd  Fmml 
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THE    CONSPIRATORS. 


'*  I  AM  rained  and  undone,  father  TemGrmans/'  ex. 
claimed  Gaipard  Anaatre,  (he  Flemish  merchant,  as 
he  bont  into  the  room  where  the  Jacobin  monk  Te- 
mermana  waa  seated.  '*  I  tell  you  I  am  ruined  beyond 
monrce  and  redemption,  and  nothing  now  remainu 
ftr  me  but  to  throw  myself  head  foremost  into  the 
Scheldt" 

**  You!  drown yoanelfl" repeated  Antoine  Anionine 
T«mennana,  with  vwy  commendable  tranquilliiy,  as 
1m  took  hold  of  the  tongs,  arranged  his  fire,  and  then 
deliberately  poured  oat  a  brimming  bumper  of  Rheine 
wiiMb  Then  gasing  at  the  sparkling  and  foaming 
liquid  aa  he  held  it  at  the  elevation  of  his  lips,  between 
hit  noatb  and  the  flame  of  ihc  fire,  before  he  drank 
Ht  ha  laid  >— **  My  bod,  it  ia  impious  to  despair,  or  to 
dtmbt  of  the  aid  of  Providence !  May  hla  holy  will 
ba  dona !  and  let  as  take  the  good  and  the  evil  he 
■anda  na  with  the  aame  submission!  Amen.*"  added 
1m,  with  a  deep  drawn  sigh,  aa  he  emptied  the  elabo- 
ntalf  engraved  crystal  goblet 

"The  fiial  fiend  take  you,  ]rou  and  jrour  maxims!" 
nijoiiMd  Anaatre,  aa  he  struck  his  fist  on  the  table 
with  ao  much  force,  that  the  narrow  necked  bottle 
ohook,  and  waa  nearly  upset  Without  allowing  his 
phlegm  to  be  discomposed,  the  Jacobin,  to  guard 
agaiaat  the  eflfects  of  accident,  poured  the  remainder 
of  the  wine  into  his  glass,  and  secured  it  from  danger 
by  placing  it  on  the  mantel-piece. 

Gaapard  continued :  '*  Resignation  to  the  will  of 
haavan  ia  easy  enough  for  you,  slothful  by  nature  and 
a  beggar  by  profession.  To  drink  without  being 
Aimy,  to  eat  out  of  all  measure,  to  croas  yourself,  and 
Id  Bell  to  oihera  abaolntkma  which  would  be  denied 
yon,  if  yoa  adied  for  them  on  yoar  own  account^- 
auch  ia  your  lifo !  You  came  aneaking  to  me  this 
Bwrning  to  bog  a  morael  of  bread  and  meat,  and  a 
boiila  of  wine;  and  you  will  obtain  them  again  thiB 
avening  at ooom other  penoa'a eipenae.    Balahall  I, 


who  was  once  the  richest  and  proudest  merchant  of 
Antwerp,  but  now  the  most  miserable — can  I  demean 
my  heart  and  soul  by  accommodating  myself  to  such 
a  grovelling  philosophy?  When  my  creditors  come 
to  demand  the  money  I  owe  ihcra,  they  would  be 
mightily  pleased  to  hear  nic  say  to  some — the  Lord*i 
will  he  done!  and  to  others  Amen!  An  excellent  coin 
to  liquidate  debts  with,  truly!'' 

"  But,"  replied  the  monk,  who  was  altogether  pas- 
sive and  unmoved  by  the  sneers  and  vehemence  of  tha 
merchant,  *'  perhaps  your  position  is  not  so  desperate 
aa  you  imagine.  I  know  very  well,  that  at  the  storm- 
ing of  Antwerp,  some  six  years  ago,  you  furnished 
half  a  million  of  florins  as  your  share  of  the  forced 
contribution  imposed  by  the  besiegers  and  the  garrison, 
who,  after  fighting  one  another  like  madmen,  made 
up  their  quarrel,  to  rob  the  citizens  in  concert.  But 
since  that  time  you  have  repaired  your  dilapidated 
fortune,  and  it  is  notorious  that  throe  vessels,  of  which 
you  are  aole  owner,  have  only  just  leA  the  river,  with 
enormously  rich  and  profitable  cargoes." 

"  Yes."  said  the  merchant,  with  a  gloomy  look  and 
smothered  voice,  **  every  thing  1  possessed  was  on  board 
those  ships;  it  waa  my  last  cast — the  bold  stroke  of 
foitunn  that  was  to  enrich  me  anew,  or  prostrate  me 
for  ever." 

«•  Well,"  asked  the  friar,  "  have  you  received  any 
bad  news  respecting  them  f  has  it  been  sicrray  on  the 
French  coast?  1  have  not  heard  of  any  shipwrecks 
lately." 

■*  I  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  sea  or  the 
winds."  answered  Anastre,"  but  of  the  demon,  who,  in 
human  shape,  has  breathed  revolt  and  ruin  over  this 
devoted  country." 

"  What  diflSniliy  has  arisen  between  you  and  WiU 
liam  of  Orange?"  inquired  the  Jacobin. 

"Are  you  ignorant  of  the  met^Tv*  \o  '«Vi\^^\%  ^it- 
caned  bevellc Av«Wka,  niMY  G«A  wsoSwhA  e\RTta»i. 
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and  then  I  will  heartily  join  in  your  May  his  holy  will 
he  done  !)  has  had  recourse,  in  order  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  uar,  which  coat  ten  millions  of  flurina 
each  year !  Has  ho  not  had  the  cunning,  by  olTcring 
the  sovereignty  of  Bralmnt  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  to 
obtain  frera  Henry  the  Third  and  Catherine,  permission 
to  •Btablish  an  ofllce  at  Calais  for  the  sale  of  (Mssporis 
to  thoso  who  navigate  these  soai,  which  passports  are 
respected  by  the  sea  boggara  7" 

"I  understand,'*  said  Temermans,  "you  wished  to 
evade  paying  the  duty  often  per  cent  imposed  oo  the 
Spaniards  and  their  partisans,  and  so  your  three  vcs- 
■ela  have  been  seized  by  the  pirates." 

**  So  this  letter  informs  me,"  said  Gatipard  Anastre, 
drawing  from  the  pocket  of  his  doublet  a  paper  he  had 
received  the  preceding  evening,  all  crumpled  and 
■oiled  as  if  it  had  laid  unregarded  and  forgotten  in  his 
pocket  for  a  year  past.  -  lie  read  it  over  for  the  huii* 
dredth  time,  and  tears  dropped  upon  the  letter,  while 
lather  Antonine  warmed  his  feet  at  the  fire.  Hung 
himself  back  in  the  ample  leathern  chair,  which 
reached  above  his  head,  and  stroked  his  gray  and 
greasy  beard  wiih  his  It  ft  hand,  while  he  sipped  the 
remnant  of  the  wine  ho  had  poured  out 

Anastre  rose.  A  flame  gleamed  in  his  eyes  through 
his  tears,  and  fbrgetiiiig  for  an  instant  his  misfortune 
in  the  rage  excited  against  the  person  who  had  caused 
it,  he  whispered,  as  he  struck  the  monk's  shoulders : 
"Think  ye,  it  would  be  a  crime  in  the  sight  of  God 
to  slay  William  of  Orange  V* 

The  monk  turned  round  to  him,  and  gazing  steadily 
and  icrntinizingly  in  the  inflamed  visage  of  the  mer- 
chant, said : 

"  Is  it  your  wish,  then,  to  g^in  the  ninety  thousand 
golden  crowns,  oflfercd  by  the  king  of  Spain  to  whom- 
soever shall  deliver  up  to  him  this  man  dead  or  alive? 
That  would  bo  something  handsome  with  which  to 
reconstruct  your  fortune.  Ninety  thousand  goldtrn 
crowns!  It  strikes  me,  however, that  it  woiUld  be 
much  better  to  appropriate  them  to  pay  the  troop's, 
who  have  long  subsisted  by  plunder,  as  you,  my  son, 
unfortunately,  have  reason  to  know." 

The  raorchant  was  about  replying  to  this  observa- 
tion of  prior  Temermans,  when  his  conversation  was 
interrupted  by  a  great  noise  in  the  street. 

**  What's  the  matter  now,"  asked  the  monk,  without 
moving  from  his  place. 

Gaspard,  who  stood  near  the  window,  raised  the 
curtain,  and  observed : 

"  It  is  the  mob  shouting  and  clapping  hands  at  the 
proclamation  of  the  bargomasfer  Schoonhoven,  an- 
nouncing a  public  festivnl  for  to-morrow,  when  tho 
city  of  Antwerp  will  receive  its  new  master,  the  duke 
of  Alen9on  and  Aiyou.  This  is  a  great  triumph  for 
William  of  Orange ;  like  the  haughty  Englishman  of 
old,  he  takes  away  and  makes  presents  of  crowns. 
But  there  was  much  laughing  and  singing  at  Paris, 
also,  on  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew." 

The  monk  made  no  reply.    Gaspard  reinmed  his 
seat  at  the  chimney  comer,  and  apparently  lurrendor- 
ing  his  first  thought,  exclaimed  : 
"  ToB  ipoke  but  now  of  ninety  thoonnd  crowna  of 


to  ro-estnblish  my  affairs.  I  had  leai  than  tbti — nucli 
less,  six  years  ago,  aOer  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  snd  a 
few  days  ago  I  was  on  tho  point  of  recoveriDg  all  my 
losses.  But  confidence  exists  no  longer;  and  every 
one  draws  his  purse-strings  tight  Who  shall  I  find 
to  lend  me  a  schelling,  when  nobody  kno^s  nhti  i 
day  may  bring  forth  f  There  ia  but  one  Dsa  ia 
Flanders  who  posseasea  the  secret  of  rising  umtger 
from  a  defeat,  and  to  erect  a  pedestal  fruD  hit  evo 
ruins.  Who  would  not  have  believed  in  ibe  tiae  of 
the  council  of  state,  after  the  death  of  ReqaeMKlkil 
tho  influence  of  the  duke  d^Arschoii,  ibr  denied 
adherent  of  Philip  the  Scciood,  would  not  haw  iaiAi> 
latctJ  that  of  William  of  Orange  *  But  iio-<-ald»D|h 
he  was  absent,  proscribed,  and  fugitive,  yet  he  soml 
division  in  the  council,  and  turned  the  edge  of  the 
.sword,  which  should  have  stricken  him,  agiimtb 
oneniiev.  Afterwards,  when  don  John  of  Amirii 
came,  he  played  him  against  the  archdahs  Uaihm 
whom  he  inveigled  in  time  with  his  fine  prnie^ 
until  the  death  of  don  John.  The  captors  of  Mm^ 
tricht  totally  disconcerted  hie  plan  of  campBp.ihi 
victory  of  Gembloun  dispersed  hia  troopa— yet  h« 
he  is,  back  again  in  Antwerp  fiom  wheiiBS  he  wh 
chased.  He  has  been  defeated  in  every  batdB,yil 
ho  disposes  of  the  territories  of  the  eoDqutior;  ni, 
though  ho  ia  a  heretic,  with  a  price  npon  kiiiw 
head,  he  puts  a  crown  npon  that  of  the  bnibtftf 
Charles  the  Ninth,  and  the  eon  of  Caiheriaeif  ii 
Mcdicis !  What  a  portenlooa  alliance !  it  is  m  kflfr 
bio  enigma,  which  woald  make  one  doubt  die  nta 
by  which  the  world  ia  governed !  Hiere  ■■(  ^ 
necromancy,  and  it  cannot  be  brought  about  bat  I9 
a  secret  compact  with  the  evil  one !  Do  yoa  lUrii 
such  bargains  can  possibly  exist  f* 

"  Doubtlessly,"  replied  the  monk;  *'andaUowM 
to  add  that  1  look  upon  your  query  as  aonewlMlB' 
seasonable  and  impertinent,  considering  the  proCM* 
of  the  person  to  whom  is  addreased.  I  ainst  bsobI' 
rily  believe  in  the  devil,  to  believe  in  God.  WM 
merit  would  there  be  in  faith,  if  the  evil  spirit  did  W 
tempt  us  to  infidelity.    Paradise  is  proved  bykciL* 

*'  Then,  my  honest  friend  TemermanBr  acoovdiof  B 
your  reasoning,  every  good  Catholic  ought  to  )0k 
u{)on  it  as  a  conscientioua  act  to  kill  any  paissa  »hi 
has  bartered  his  soul  with  the  foul  fiend  I" 

"  Yet,  I  should  not  like  to  ad  viae  any  one  lo  dp  iL" 
Why  ?" 

Because  there  are  other  waya  besides  mrqndoB 
to  obtain  eU>rnal  life." 

*'  That  is  to  say,  you  would  be  restrained  faf  fttft 
and  not  from  any  scruples  arising  ttom  the  act  itmUr 

"And  allowing  it  lo  be  so,  I  am  not  theeolyptiiM 
who  entertains  the  same  thimght." 

"  Yes;  there  ore  many  men  who  kindle  andcbtiidi 
in  their  hearts  every  feeling  uf  hatred  and  vengonM; 
many  men  whoso  blood  boils  at  the  recoUectioa  of  ii- 
juries  received,  and  whose  hand  invcdunlariJf  sttals  B 
their  poniard,  next  to  their  akin,  when  mcb  ihougta . 
come  over  them;  but  these  detiroe  of  v«B|tanoi  Mf 
fruitlesi,  these  longings  of  hatred  are  iapomt,  vhfli 
fear  holds  hack  the  haitd  which  anger  hapib  * 
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"  And  are  you  of  sach?"  coldly  inquired  the  roouk. 

"  But/'  coutinuod  Anaslre,  drtiwing  his  chair  close 
to  the  fpacious  one  in  which  ihe  monk  was  taking  his 
ease,*"  if  a  inau  of  courage  should  ho  found  who  would 
riak  hia  life  to  strike  the  blow ;  and  if  to  such  a  man 
the  means  of  eflecting  his  object  securely  weio  pointed 
our,  together  with  the  day,  the  hour,  and  the  place 
where  his  victim  should  await  his  knife — if  I  whie* 
pered  to  such  a  man,  William  of  Orange  must  not 
live  beyond  to-morrow — he  will  come  to  the  palace 
luiattended,  and  in  the  dark  corridor  which  leads  to 
hia  cabinet,  you  can  slay  him — horses  shall  be  pre- 
pared for  you,  beyond  the  ciiy  walls,  and  in  five  hours 
yoa  can  bo  safe  in  the  camp  of  ihe  duke  of  Purrna, 
whers  you  shall  have  counted  out  to  you  your  share 
of  the  reward  offered  to  the  avengers  of  the  king  and 
of  religion — do  you  think  that  the  man  to  whom  I 
•bould  hold  such  language  would  consent  to  listen  i6 
iff  and  that  the  arm  which  executes  would  place  iuself 
At  the  discretion  of  the  head  that  guides?*' 

■'All  your  measures,  then,  are  taken," observed  the 
monk.  "  Tou  are  confident  that  you  can  ensure  what 
yon  have  utttered  V* 

"  As  confident  as  the  moa,  who  has  poured  poison 
into  his  enemy's  cup  without  being  noticed,  is  that 
his  enemy  must  pcririi  when  he  remove  that  cup  from 
his  lips." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Antonine ;  "  yoa  must  now  find 
an  accomplice." 

"  I  have  reason  to  think  I  know  my  man  " 

**  Like  yourself,  I  am  only  good  at  giving  advice;  1 
pretend  to  nothing  else." 

*'  We  are  both  of  us  cowards,  I  know,"  said  Anaslre. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  violent  knocking  at  the 
door.  The  merchant  and  the  monk  both  turned  pole 
with  apprehension,  lest  their  conversation  might  have 
been  overheard  by  this  unseasonable  and  importunate 
visiter.  They  made  no  reply;  the  knocking  was 
redoubled,  and  a  voice  that  neither  of  them  recognised, 
eiclaimed, 

"  Open,  maiter.Gaspard,  I  know  you  are  there,  and 
1  must  be  admitted." 

"  Who,  and  what  are  you  7"  uked  Ihe  merchant. 

**  Jehan  Jaureguy,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Do  you  know  him  f"  asked  the  monk  in  an  under 
tone. 

"  Not  at  all." 

**  Will  you  open  at  once,  and  have  done  trilling.  I 
am  come  about  business.  If  you  do  not  make  up  your 
mind,  I  will  settle  the  matter  for  you;'*  and  so  saying, 
the  applicant  for  admission  shook  the  door  so  vehe- 
mently that  it  would  soon  have  yielded  to  his  violent  e 
had  not  tlie  merchant  thrown  it  open. 

Jehan  Jaureguy  made  his  ap}H^arance.  He  seemed 
a  youth  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty,  of  lofly  and  we.U 
proportioned  stature,  the  natural  advantages  of  which 
were  set  off  by  his  Biscayan  costume.  Every  thing 
about  him  announced  an  air  of  energy,  resolution,  and 
Tigor;  and  the  first  words  he  uttered,  proved  that  be 
was  not  the  man  to  give  the  lie  to  the  indications  of 
qiulitiea  promised  by  his  appearance. 

**  Egad !  master  Gaspard,"  he  began,  without  taking 
off  his  hat, "  yon  are  a  remarkably  pleasant  joker  to 


let  people  cool  their  heels  at  your  door  without  dcignr 
ing  the  civility  of  a  resp<jnso  to  ihem.  Be  assured, 
if  I  had  not  come  to  ask  a  fnvorof  you,  I  should  think 
it  incumbent  upon  me  to  notice  such  impertinence.** 
Then,  perceiving  the  friar,  who  was  dovouily  absorbed 
in  counting  the  beads  of  his  rosary  with  downcast 
eyes,  he  added,  "  But  I  beg  your  pardon ;  1  did  noC 
notice  this  holy  father,  with  whom  you  was,  doubt- 
lessly, in  close  and  pions  confcrenre.  Rxcufo,  (here- 
fore,  my  hasty  and  iiironsidcrate  inipuUe."  Then  turn- 
ing to  the  monk,  he  said :  **  I  have  always  respected 
the  robe  you  wear;  and  there  is  not  in  all  Spain,  ^ir 
at  the  court  of  our  holy  father,  the  pope,  a  better  oc 
siticcrer  Catholic  Ihan  Johnn  Jaureguy." 

'*  May  heaven  preserve  you  in  such  pious  and 
wholesome  resolution,  young  man,"  said  the  monk  as 
he  ceased  muttering  his  prayers  and  crossing  himaelfl 
**  Von  will  receive  your  reward  for  it,  either  in  this 
world  or  the  next." 

Jehan  bowed  slightly ;  then  turning  to  the  merchant* 
"  You  shall  know  what  brings  me  here.  I  am  ia 
want  of  money— you  are  rich— I  know  it— and  ynrn 
must  lend  me  some." 

"  Alas!  you  apply  to  a  man  who  would  dig  tha 
ground  with  his  nails  if  he  had  any  hope  of  turning 
op  gold.  You  want  money  to  pay  for  some  youthfol 
folly,  to  satisfy  the  vanity  of  your  mistress  by  some 
costly  jewel         " 

"  A  truce  with  morality,  master  Gaspard,  if  yoa 
please ;  I  have  not  choaen  you  for  my  confessor.  If  I 
have  any  follies  to  reproach  rojrself  with,  and  if  I 
am  swayed  by  every  passion,  it  is  no  business  of 
yours." 

"  But  it  interests  me,"  interrupted  the  monk,  with 
an  imploring  tone,  *'  and  I  cannot  witness  a  rushing 
headlong  to  damnation  without  stretching  forth  my 
hand,  and  trying  to  stop  it  in  its  course." 

Without  making  any  ^oply,  Jehan  again  addresned 
himself  to  Gaspard : 

"  I  know  tliat  usurers  always  begin  to  talk  of  their 
poverty  and  the  difllrulty  of  procuring  money,  bef<ve 
they  unloose  their  purse  strings.  But  let  us  spoak 
frankly  with  one  another,  ^nd  use  no  circumlocuiioB. 
I  want  a  thousand  fii>rins—  \  must  have  them— do  ynm 
understand  me?  I  will  suriply  you  with  all  the  gaiK 
rantce  you  can  devise.  M  /  father  is  rich,  and  1  wit! 
pay  all  my  debts  at  his  de{?*h." 

"If  you  were  to  bind  yc-irself  to  icturn  me  double 
this  sum  to-morrow.  I  rould  '^ot  lend  it  to  you.  I  hav< 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing      I  am  utterly  ruined." 

'*  False !"  exclaimed  Jaui^goy.    *'  It  is  a  lie." 

"  'Tis  nothing  but  the  truii,  my  son."  snid  the  monkf 
*'  and  when  you  came  in,  I  \'as  endeavoring  (o  conwila 
master  Gaspard  on  the  sud'^en  turn  in  his  fortunes." 

•*  In  that  case,  then,  may  every  curse  light  upoa 
me.  Curses  on  the  mother  who  bore  me  to  frighten 
the  world  by  a  fearful  deed !  As  true  as  I  scratch 
this  table  with  the  point  of  my  dagger,  so  surely  will 
I  assosainate  some  person  to  plunder  him  afierwardc. 
I  will  have  gold  or  bkxid,  or  both." 

The  monk  and  the  merchant  exchanged  a 
glance  with  each  other,  and  both  read  \K(^ 
thoughi  and  ai^niMoii  \2^ia. 
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**  My  son,**  resumed  the  raoDk,  *'  you  are  blinded  by 
your  passions." 

'  *'  My  father,"  replied  Jaurcguy,  **  God  has  endowed 
us  with  diflerent  qualities,  according  loour  rcwpeciive 
positions  in  the  world.  To  you  he  has  given  patience 
and  resignation;  to  me  impetuoun  paMions  and  an 
overwhelming  will  to  gratify  them.  A  hcore  of  limes  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  reform,  and  have  vowed  that 
I  would  repent;  and  at  often  debauchery  and  gambling 
have  resumed  their  empire  over  me.  If  Gud  is  ju^t. 
why  has  he  made  me  with  such  strength  of  body  that 
no  excess  and  indulgence  can  weaken  or  exhuui>i  1 
why  did  he  form  mc  with  this  broad  and  deep  chest, 
where  my  breath  plays  like, a  whirlwind,  and  this* 
brow  on  which  fatigue,  cither  mental  or  bodily,  ban 
never  leA  a  trace  ?  why  does  an  incessant  fcvvr  in« 
flame  my  blood,  without  drying  it  up  i  why  hat  he 
made  me  in  love  with  every  beautiful  woman  I  see? 
why  breathed  into  my  soul  the  maddening  fury  of  the 
gambling  table ?  Ah!  women,  wine,  and  dice!  wo- 
men in  orgies  when  the  head  reels  and  the  feet  totter 
in  a  double  intoxication.  Give  me  gold  to  buy  their 
caresses !  gold  in  handfuls  to  fling  before  the  eyes  of 
die  gamblers,  to  cover, their  bets,  to  feel  again  my 
heart  bounding  within  my  bosom  with  fear  and  hope, 
to  place  my  life  or  death  again  upon  the  hazard  of  the 
die !  Show  me  where  there  is  gold,  and  however 
tenaciously  avaricious  msy  be  the  band  that  keeps  it 
irom  me,  this  ponianl  shall  unloosen  its  graop." 

During  these  vehement  words,  the  monk  had  drawn 
an  ivory  crucifix  from  beneath  his  robe.  He  held 
the  sacred  emblem  before  the  .eyes  of  the  young 
man. 

^  My  BOD."  said  he,  "  kiss  with  reverential  love  this 
image  of  our  Redeemer.  Master  Gaspard,  leave  me 
alone  with  this  sinner.  I  must  hear  his  confession, 
and  endeavor  to  restore  tranquillity  to  his  troubles. 
There  are  no  faults  too  grievous  to  obtain  pardon  from 
heaven ;  and,  perhaps  by  showing  hira  what  heaven 
expects  from  him,  i  may  bring  him  within  the  paths 
of  safety,  and  give  a  useful  and  holy  direction  to  his 
wild  and  untutored  zeal." 

Gaspard  Anastre  perfectly  understood  the  monk's 
meaning,  and  withdrew  without  hesitation,  leaving 
Jaureguy  and  father  Temernuini  in  close  conference. 


THE  ASSASSIN. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  March,  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Franc(»i8 — Hercules  de  Valois,  duke  of  Alen- 
^n  and-  Anjou,  all  business  was  at  a  stand  still  in  the 
city  of  Antwerp,  ft  seemed  like  a  town  just  delivered 
from  the  enemy  and  from  famine,  after  a  lengthened 
siege.  The  port  resounded' with  the  cries  of  the  sailors 
who  were  decking  their  vessels  with  flags ;  banners 
floated  from  every  window;  the  bells  of  the  churcheit 
(opened  lo  the  Catholics  after  eight  months  prohibition) 
rang  a  succession  of  merry  peals,  blending  their  shrill 
but  tuneiiji  melody  with  the  deep  and  confused  mur- 
mur of  the  populace  that  moved  through  the  streets, 
and  crowded  every  access  to  the  citadel.    At  one  end 


was  erecting,  rising  in  the  form  of  steps  each  above 
the  other,  and  over  these  the  workmen  were  still 
occupied  in  spreading  rich  carpets  and  tipcttry.  Ai 
it  always  turns  out,  when  the  people  changes  its  my- 
ler,  every  body  augtired  auapicioasly  of  the  reign 
about  commencing;  all  converted  their  aniidpttiov 
into  realities;  and  endowed  the  new  sovereign  widi 
every  virtue  and  amiable  quality.  There  wstanni* 
venial  concert  of  praise  and  congratalatioo.  Caiixh 
lies  and  reformrra  alike,  cursed  the  Spanish  tyiumy, 
and  looked  upon  the  alliance  with  France  as  the 
guarantee  of  the  peace  and  liberty  of  Flaodeis,  to 
nbtsin  which,  so  many  heroic  eflliirtB  had  beeo  •xhami' 
cd.  Some  penions  who  pretended  to  better  inAraatioii, 
and  10  be  familiar  with  the  secreta  of  coeit,  affiraed 
that  the  treaty  of  marriage  between  Elizabeth  of  £!!• 
land  and  the  duke  of  Anjou  would  be  rannwd  uA 
concluded  forth  with.  And  this  news  met  vilh  w 
difiputers  or  cavillers;  what  they  wished  they  imdilf 
believed ;  and  they  already  saw  the  shattered  kohdC 
of  the  armies  of  Philip  flying  in  confuiioo  and  hop^ 
less  ruin  belbre  the  proud  array  of  united  FranesMd 
England. 

At  last,  the  lime  appointed  for  the  ceieinmj  hid 
arrived.  Deep  and  respectful  ailence  anececM  to 
the  hurry  and  bustle,  when  the  new  duke  made  kii 
appearance,  accompanied  by  the  nobles  of  the  Mt 
of  Brabant.  He  seated  himself  on  a  gilded  ihnntiD 
the  centre  of  the  amphitheatre.  On  his  right,  standiof 
and  uncovered,  was  the  illustrioiu  William  the  Sileit, 
prince  of  Grange-  His  bald  and  anxious  broir,  Ihi 
pale,  thin,  and  severe  visage  of  the  man  who  no  i» 
verse  could  crush,  and  who  had  taken  as  a  mollis 
Tranquil  amid  the  s/orm— formed  a  striking  conUMt  | 
wiih  the  smiling,  insouciant. and  confident  Acesof  the 
nobiliiy  and  gentry,  by  whom  he  was  surfoonded. 
Alone,  amid  all  the  actors  and  spectators  of  this  gar 
geous  sceiie,  his  thoughts  dwelt  upon  the  futoie,  md 
wiihout  distrusting  the  ultimate  success  of  tlie  eaas. 
in  the  midst  of  triumph,  he  combined  the  mens  sf 
rendering  it  durable,  and  sought  for  props  to  the  ihiaN^ 
which  he  fancied  must  totter  beneath  the  nwraldiiiif 
he  now  offered  to  the  eager  glances  of  the  moUitsds. 
Behind  him,  stood  a  youth  of  sixteen,  remarkable  by 
the  loHiness  and  haughtiness  of  his  mien*  and  Ifct 
audacity  of  his  looks;  this  3^uth  was  Manricc^iOB 
of  William  and  Ann,  daughter  of  the  duke  ofSsaqri 
the  worthy  heir  of  a  hero,  and  destined  gloooesly  lo 
consummate  what  his  fsiher  had  commenced.  Wbso 
the  duke  of  Anjou  had  taken  his  seat,  the  chsneeflor 
of  Brabant,  Dirk  of  Liesveldt,  administered  lo  him  ths 
oath  upon  the  Holy  Gospels  to  adhere  to  the  cofldifidni 
on  which  he  was  received  as  their  sovereign.  Tbeoalk 
was  read  twice,  first  in  French  and  then  in  Flenish; 
and  its  purport  was  to  preserve  inviolably  the  privi> 
leges  of  ihe  country,  and  maintain  religion  in  iv 
actual  state,  leaving  to  every  body  a  full  and  eotirs 
liberty  of  conscience.  To  the  same  efieet  s  srcood 
oath  was  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  barons,  the  nobkVr  d 
and  the  cities,  in  which  he  promised  not  lo  goveifl  it  w 
an  arbitrary  manner ;  but  aceording  to  law  and  eqailf' 
The  burgomaster  then  presented  hira  with  a  solid  tfd 
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the  enthuiiottic  cheering  of  the  vast  assemblage,  the 
heralds  proclaimed  him  duke  of  Brabant. 

The  excitement  was  universal,  and  it  was  raised  to 
the  utmoat  by  an  unforeseen  circumstance,  by  which 
the  conclubion  of  the  ceremonial  was  marked.  This 
act,  worthy  of  the  most  illustrioua  days  of  ancient 
Sparta,  and  which  is  recorded  in  some  of  the  old  chro- 
niclea  of  the  time,  could  only  have  occurred  among  a 
people  deeply  agitated  by  war  and  its  incidents,  and 
whom  the  love  of  liberty  had  already  prepared  to  such 
deep  devotion  and  much  disinterested  abandonment  of 
every  thing  when  in  competition  with  it. 

Aa  the  duke,  afler  hiii  inauguration,  descended  the 
■tepa.  and  hia  gorgeous  train  was  about  to  move  on- 
mard,  a  woman  of  a  rather  advanced  age,  and  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  a  young  man,  made  her  way  through 
the  throng,  which  was  pressing  eagerly  towards  the 
chair  of  state.  Some  of  the  soldiers,  at  first,  wisheri 
to  prevent  her  access  to  the  duke,  but  the  courteous 
end  ultimate  scion  of  the  gallant  house  of  Valois. 
thinking  that  the  woman  come  to  prefer  n  petition  Ki 
him,  gave  orders  that  no  olMtoclo  should  be  oppftsed  \u 
her  approach. 

**  My  loid,''  said  she,  *'  I  do  not  como  to  ask  a  favor, 
but  to  confer  a  giA." 

^  And  what  is  it,  my  good  dame  ?"  asked  the  royal 
Valois,  with  an  incredulous  and  rather  ironical 
air. 

'*  Do  not  sneer,  my  lord.  The  preRent  I  speak  of,  I 
would  have  gladly  oflered  to  William  of  Orange,  had 
he  thought  proper  to  keep  fur  himself  the  power  he 
hoa  this  day  transferred  to  you— and  he  would  have 
known  its  value  in  accepting  it." 

•*  And  BO  shall  I,  doubtlessly,  when  I  know  its  na- 
tare." 

'*  This,  my  lord.  Is  my8on,"said  the  mafrun.  placing 
her  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  ymiih  who  stncvl  hy 
her  aide.  **  I  bring  you  a  soldier.  My  name  is  Jacqiie 
line  Harangcr;  my  husband  was  sin  in  in  the  cnuoe 
of  liberty  under  Henri  do  Bredorodo ;  myself  and  my 
fiwr  children  received  his  last  sigh,  and  he  made  me 
■wear  to  bring  up  my  children  in  a  hatred  of  tyranny 
and  Spain.,  The  eldest  of  my  children,  who  was  old 
enongh  to  understand  his  father's  words,  pronounced 
the  oath  he  exacted  over  his  lifeless  body.  lie  perish- 
ed on  the  aame  day  the  hero,  Louis  of  Namau,  died. 
The  aecoiid  of  my  children  succeeded  his  brother,  and, 
like  him,  is  dead.  It  is  now  fiCieen  days  since  I  told 
the  youth  standing  here; '  Your  turn  is  now  come,  my 
ion,  to  avenge  your  father  ond  your  brethren  ;*  and 
thja  ii  the  caura  that  brought  us  hither  from  Delfl  ti* 
eome  into  your  presence,  my  lord.  Furnish  this  Ixiy 
with  arms,  and  place  him  in  the  first  rank.  The  (lod 
of  battles,  who  has  deprived  me  of  two  supports  of  my 
old  age,  will,  doubtlessly,  preserve  my  ihinl  son.  If 
he  ialla,  I  will  again  replace  him  with  my  last  hope, 
and  then  I  will  take  my  leave  of  a  world  where  I 
have  nothing  hot  tears  to  bestow.  My  child,"  she 
added,  ai  ahe  kissed  her  eon's  forehead,  *'  should  you 
never  again  behcM  jrour  mother,  remember  her  last 
woidi.  Spare  not  your  blood  for  the  cause  you  are 
•worn  to  defend— it  ii  that  of  jootice  and  Hherty,  At 
long  m  me  Spankk  Aot  gbaJl  f/ead  apon  (he  ooil  of 


your  birth,  your  sword  must  not  know  its  scabbard. 
Adieu,  my  lord,  I  return  to  Dclf\." 

She  made  her  reverence  with  dignity,  and  with- 
drew with  a  proud  step,  leaving  the  court  and  the 
multitude  imprcfEed  with  admiration;  shouls  burst 
from  every  quarter,  and  the  dark  features  of  William, 
who  had  never  hitherto  allowed  his  emotions  to  be 
read  in  his  impassible  visage,  was  deeply  moved. 
Never  until  this  hour  had  he  implicitly  believed  in 
the  success  of  his  cnterpriEe;  and  the  subjugation  of  an 
entire  province  would  have  afforded  him  less  real 
gratification  and  confidence  than  the  sublime  devotion 
of  this  humble  and  obscure  woman.  lie  recognised 
the  sources  of  his  true  strength,  and  how  deeply  the 
germ  he  had  planted  had  taken  root  in  all  hearts. 

The  heraldp  announced  the  departure  of  the  princely 
and  brilliont  company  by  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  The 
duke  of  Anjou  and  his  noMes  posFcd  through  the 
crowd,  in  the  midot  of  the  waving  multitude  that 
thronged  around  their  pnth.  William  walked  on  foot, 
with  his  hniuls  crossed  behind  him,  nrcording  to  his 
manner.  At  a  moment  and  Fp.ot  when  the  pressure 
of  the  crowd  vms  greater  thnn  elsewhere,  he  felt  a 
piece  of  pn(»er  slipped  into  hifi  right  hand  ;  ho  turned 
rouTid  quir-kly,  but  could  not  discern  nny  liudy  in  por- 
liculur,  who  had  touched  him.  All  who  surrounded 
liim  appeared  to  he  quite  uiiconscioiiB  of  what  had 
li.ippcned.  Only  in  the  centre  of  the  groupe,  on  his 
right,  he  remnrked  a  Jacobin  monk  whoso  face  was 
not  known  to  him,  and  who  Kcemed  to  gaze  upon  him 
with  singular  earnestness.  lie  then  looked  at  the 
piipor,  which  he  held  rumpled  up  in  his  hcnd,  and 
which  bore  only  these  words — "  Leave  the  crowd, and 
1)0  careful  of  Philip." 

William  rni^'ed  his  eyes  involuntarily  to  the  side 
where  he  had  seen  the  monk,  hut  the  litiier  liad  dis- 
appeared. He  walked  on  through  the  cir»\*  d.  medi- 
tnlingon  the  mysferiou^  wsirtiiiig  he  Imd  jiii>l  received. 
Death  on  the  field  of  I'oitle  hnd  no  terrors  for  him;  he 
had  habituated  himself  to  look  upon  such  a  reiiull  as 
a  glorious  and  suitable  termination  of  his  destinies; 
but  he  could  not  familiarize  himself  to  a  secret  attack 
and  a  concerted  slaughter ;  and  as  he  heard  the  shouts 
of  enthusiastic  love  and  worship  thickening  around 
him,  and  saw  the  myriads  of  arms  raibud  to  do  him 
honor  and  execute  his  bidding,  the  more  convinced  ho 
became  that  a  vile  and  odious  assaf^sinnlion  was  the 
only  meihoil  left  to  the  gloomy  tyrant  who,  unable  to 
vanqui>h  him  in  t^ie  open  field,  had  hct  a  price  upon 
his  head.  He  made  a  ttign  to  his  son  Maurice  that  he 
wished  to  sptak  to  him;  tlic  youth  approached  his  sire, 
an<I  without  explaining  hiA  motives,  the  prince  whis- 
pered in  his  ear:  "  Maurice,  hurry  to  each  city  gate, 
and  order  the  warders  to  close  them,  and  allow  nobody 
to  pass  through  them.  Then  come,  and  rejoin  mo  at 
the  palace."  Grave  Maurice  obeyed  his  father  ;  and 
a  few  minutes  afierwardft,  William,  with  his  hnt  drawn 
over  his  eyes,  and  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  which  his  son 
had  flung  over  his  shoulders  'as  he  leA  him,  look  ad- 
vantage of  an  instant  when  the  attention  of  the  crowd 
was  directed  to  some  other  ob^«c\.,vcv\\vwxx^'vcv^^^'«tw 
a  dark  and  naiiow  «\Te«\,\iA  Y«%,«\Tve^  ^^  \a^»R.^ 

The  day  wta  decYmw^,  wi^  vYv^  ^^^^  ^^  ^'^  cA\i>a» 
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pMted  through  was  silent  and  deserted.  From  time 
to  time,  a  solitary  female,  or  aged  roan,  seated  on  ihe 
stoops  of  their  doors,  met  his  view ;  and,  ceriainly, 
they  had  no  idea  that  the  hero  whose  genius  had 
tODcerted  and  nearly  accomplished  the  deliverance 
of  Flanders,  could  have  been  recognisod  in  the  man 
who  hurried  by  them  like  a  fugitive,  or  a  servant 
•ager  to  reach  the  commands  of  his  roaster. 

Fatiguad  by  his  lengthened  and  wearied  course, 
William  paused  for  an  instant  befiMre  he  entered  the 
faUce.  The  sound  of  voices,  which  was  borne  upon 
tiia  breeze  by  intervals,  was  the  only  interruption  to 
t^  utter  calm  and  quiet  of  the  scene. 

**  This  is  not  the  first  time,"  murmured  the  prince, 
"  that,  I  have  fled  before  you,  king  Philips  but  for  all 
lluU,  I  have  gained  more  ground  than  you  have  been 
able  to  wrest  from  roe.  The  arms  we  make  use  of  are 
■ot  equal.  Although  I  was  once  proscribed,  yet  I  now 
laad  the  armies  of  a  people  that  must  soon  take  its 
nak  among  the  nations ;  while  >ou,  a  diademed  monk. 
ftom  the  depth  of  your  cocfessional,  have  no  other 
lesoorce  than  to  sharpen  in  darkness  the  blade  of  an 
assassin.  You  ofler  to  purchase  my  blood  for  its 
weight  in  gold,  while  mothers  ofler  me  that  of  their 
duldren.  God  has  pronounced  between  us,  king 
Philip;  and  will  afibrd  me  time  to  finish  my  work. 
The  sky  is  clear/'  added  he,  hx>kiog  at  the  last  beams 
af  the  son  which  wua  being  eclipsed  in  the  west;  **this 
glorious  day  will  finish  as  it  began.  If  I  cling  to  life, 
il  is  not  on  my  own  account — I  have  felt  nothing  but 
its  hardships  and  stem  trials — but  for  this  hapless  peo- 
^Icu  l^t  is  in  so  much  need  of  a  guide.  But  whence 
comes  this  warning  f  Have  1  not  given  way  to  an 
koaginary  danger?  They  might  have  planned  a 
scheme  to  draw  me  hither,  and  surprise  me  alone  and 
defenceless." 

Hi  looked  around  him;  it  was  already  dark;  a 
distant  footstep  struck  his  ear ;  and,  for  ihe'first  time 
m  his  life,  he  was  conscious  of  alarm.  He  put  his 
hand  upon  his  sword,  and  hastened  to  the  palace. 

**  Let  us  00,'*  said  he;  *'  when  the  lion  has  scented 
like  bait  of  his  hunters,  im>  one  can  blame  him  for 
iBDoing  to  shelter." 

Bm  had  scarcely  ascended  Ihe  first  few  steps  of  the 
alMicaae,  when  a  young  man  cruesed  the  court  with 
Wirried  strides.  When  the  latter  entered  the  gallery 
which  Anastre  had  mentioned  to  the  Jacobin  the  pre- 
atding  evening,  the  prince  was  on  the  point  of  leaving 
i|  at  Ihe  other  extremity.  It  was  at  this  spot  that  he 
WW  aeiied  by  a  roan,  and  struck  with  a  dagger. 

**  Wretch !"  exclaimed  William,  as  he  firmly  grasped 
the  right  arm  of  the  assassin,  who  attempted  in  vain 
lo  drag  away  his  weapon,  which  had  got  entangled  in 
dia  prince's  mantle ;  at  this  moment  a  flash  lit  up  the 
darkness;  and  the  prince  of  Orange  fell  to  the  ground, 
Vm  jaw  fractured  by  a  pistol  shot  which  Jaureguy  had 
diflcharged  with  his  left  hand.  He  tried  to  eacape 
hafore  the  alarm  was  given ;  but  Maurice  (for  it  was 
hiia,  whose  footsteps  were  heard  by  his  lather.)  barred 
hia  paoaga  with  his  sword,  and,  striking  at  hanrd, 
hid  bin  at  bis  feet,  pierced  with  aavaral  wonnda. 
ill  hk  graan^  and  tha  KapwioC  (ha  v«rtffAA>M«ax^«liA\«^«B«a^a  ^  itm&xm' 
Vufmgd  wjtli  torcfaik    Motwii^Mlaiw^tut  i^%  aaiainx^ \VxodMA  max*} . 


of  his  wound,  and  the  great  eflfnsian,  Wilhaa  pre- 
served  his  composure,  and  had  suflicient  strength  ta 
order  that  the  af>ss«in  should  be  spared,  and  that  it 
sltould  be  ascertained  whether  he  had  any  accampUcsi. 
The  order,  at  first,  seemed  nnnecesaaiy;  as  Jantgsy. 
to  all  appearance,  was  lifelcaa  whan  his  bady  was 
liiled  from  tlie  ground. 


THE  PARDON. 

In  Q  few  minutea  the  newa  of  tha  aasaaiaate  af 
the  prince  of  Orange  was  apread  throagh  Aatwy. 
In  the  midst  of  the  joys  and  hopea  of  tha  day,  'a  Mi 
like  a  violent  clap  of  thunder  in  a  serene  and 
Mky.  I1ie  name  of  the  raardeier  waa  yet 
Imt  already  twenty  diflercnt  acoounta  of  tha 
were  in  circulation  among  the  crowd.  Tkiy 
proached  one  another,  and  exchanged  qi 
answers  with  suspicion  and  alarm  ;  and  ever  i 
some  new  detail,  some  shocking  episode  of  Ihsi 
caught  up  with  avidity,  added  lo  the 
by  the  crime,  and  to  the  restlessness  and  agiinioBsf 
the  groupes  oollecied  at  the  corner  of  the  anasniad 
in  the  squares.  But  was  the  crime  an  isalalsd  adl 
Into  whuae  heart  would  it  be  neoeaaary  to  acraiiBiBi 
to  reveal  the  thought  which  aroMd  the  amaaiin's  Usvl 
While  the  passions  of  the  multitude  floated  in  nDC» 
taiiity,  impelled  by  vengeance  and  icatrainad  bydsabC 
like  the  waves  of  ocean  lashed  by  contrary  aad  opp»- 
sing  winds,  a  name  was  vagoeljr  and  fortailsadr 
hazarded,  and  suspicion  was  attached  lo  il  inataHn^ 
otisly  like  the  spark  to  a  train  of  gunpowder.  It  wm 
speedily  murmured  about,  thai  the  dnke  of  AnjoUtAs 
now  sovereign  of  Brabant,  had  thus  rid  himself  of  a 
subject  who  had  bestowed  a  crown  upon  him;  Md 
that  the  assassination  was  but  the  prelude  lo  a  gsaM^ 
masMicre.  The  eternal  hatred  of  Philip  of  Spaia  In- 
wards the  son  of  Catharine  do  Medicia  and  tha  b» 
iher  of  Charles  tlie  Ninth,  was  kist  eight  of;  thakftaa 
rung  the  tocsin  of  a  new  Saint  BarthokMnew;  aad  Af 
sedition,  with  a  thousand  voices  and 
ings  to  and  fro,  burst  out  irrepcesaibly 
learned  that  all  the  gates  of  the  mij 
guarded  by  troops.  Chains  were  hnag  aoasi  As 
streets,  which  were  unpaved  and  conveMadialiJB* 
promptu  fortresses.  Men  and  women,  old  a|s  ^ 
childhood,  prepared  for  the  combat ;  maj  tUag  Atf 
came  to  hand  was  converted  into  a  weapon  af  narM 
death.  Already  the  palace  to  which  the  4ahaafll^ 
jou  had  fled,  was  blockaded ;  and  the  wave  of] 
fury  bowled  against  its  walls.  But  the 
appeased  with  as  rouch  facility  as  it  had  excilil*  It 
was  known  that  the  prince  of  Orange  was  aliU  Uiiil^ 
and  that  the  gates  were  closed  by  bia  order.  GhM 
Maurice,  apprised  of  the  danger  by  which  tha  d^ 
was  menaced,  sent  his  emiasariea  among  tha  psopis 
to  arge  them  to  be  tranquil*  and  to  inform 
the  asBBssin  had  bean  rerognisad  for  a  Spaniaid 
drem.  At  thaae  nawa  tha  genanl  eflSvfi 
sided  into  grief  and  resigaalkai,  and  ihn 

Uhathafcaadiif* 


tna  pssps 
mihmiM  i 
miaid  lyUi  ^ 
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Daring  this  time  the  merchant  Anastre  nuaited  the 
return  of  his  two  accumplices.  His  cowardice  would 
not  let  him  remain  within  the  limits  of  the  ciiy  while 
the  Ireacheroiu  act  waa  being  porpeiraled  ;  m,  under 
the  pretext  of  insuring  their  means  of  flight,  he  hasten- 
ed to  a  small  house  he  owned  within  half  a  mile  of 
Antwerp;  there  it  waa  he  had  fiied  his  rendezvous 
with  the  monk  and  Jaaregiiy;  three  horsfs  were 
there  kept  ready  saddled  to  hear  them  with  all  speed 
to  the  prince  of  Parma's  camp.  Tiie  night  was  already 
advanced,  and  finding  that  they  did  not  arrive,  and 
attributing  their  absence  to  some  result  disaHtrona  to 
their  project — fearing,  moreover,  that  should  they  have 
lailed  in  their  attempt  and  been  arrested  in  crmsc- 
qaence,  that  they  would  endeavor  to  buy  their  {wirdnn 
or  diroiniih  the  weight  of  their  panibhment,  by  impli- 
cating another  in  their  conspiracy,  (for  villains  always 
argue  on  the  depravity  of  their  confederates.)  ho  fled 
away  alone,  apd  abandoning  his  original  plan  of  taking 
reliige  in  the  camp  of  Alexander  Famesc,  he  made 
the  best  of  his  way  to  Calais,  there  to  await  in  safety 
the  detwuement  of  the  oflair. 

In  a  remoto  room  of  the  palace,  where  the  noise  from 
wHhoat  could  not  penetrate,  the  famous  surgeon,  Ni- 
c^holas  RaUe,  was  leaning  over  the  bloody  bed  on 
which  the  prince  ef  Orange  was  laid.  On  the  other 
aide  of  the  coach,  motionleaa  and  silent,  and  holding 
the  hand  of  his  illustriooa  but  unfortunate  parent,  stood 
Maurice,  awaiting  the  decree  which  the  surgeon,  who 
waa  removing  the  fint  dreesing,  was  about  to  pro- 
nounce. Ralde  preserved  hia  composure;  and  his 
fixed,  Bteady,  and  eager  gaze  seemed  as  if  it  would 
gather  the  secret  of  life  or  death  in  the  paleness  and 
pain  imprinted  on  the  features  of  the  sufierer,  every 
movement  of  whose  countenance  brought  fear  or  hope 
to  the  mind  of  the  experienced  leech.  At  length,  in 
alow,  but  confident  tones,  he  said  x 

"  He  will  live." 

William  of  Orange  made  a  scarcely  perceptible 
BKMkn,  half  opened  his  heavy  eyelids,  and  faintly 
nofflRired  • 

'*  Heaven  then  hat  had  pity  on  Flanders  and  on 
Ma.** 

He  made  another  eflbrt  to  speak,  but  Ralde  enjoin- 
ed that  he  should  observe  the  most  rigid  silence ;  and 
ihan  left  him  to  render  aasistance  to  the  other  wound- 
ed peiaon* 

There  was  as  much  noise,  tumult,  and  disorder  in 
the  room  he  entered,  as  there  waa  mournful  silence 
and  calm  and  grave  sorrow  around  the  bed  he  had 
jnet  left.  A  score  of  soldiers  and  servants  of  the  prince 
who  had  lakl  hands  on  Jauregny,  were  talking  toge- 
ther, and  with  brains  heated  with  liquor  and  the 
warmth  of  the  room,  were  grouped  round  an  immense 
alBve,  discussing  politics  according  to  their  guise, 
while  in  the  darkest  comer,  upon  a  wretched  pallet, 
ayonog  nan,  shockingly  mutilated,  struggled  in  con- 
Tukiona  of  agony,  while  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Jaco* 
faiOB^  kneeling  by  hie  side,  repeated  the  prayers  of  his 
^afdet  ia  low  tones,  apparently  occupied  in  invoking 
Ood*a  oonpaasaon  upon  the  dying  sinner,  hnt  in  reality 
pnying  lor  aaftty  on  his  own  aceount 

Wfaan  Che  mugeea  taiend,  the  imnm  ceeaed ;  they 


remembered  that  a  dying  man  was  there,  whose  situ- 
ation rc<iuired  attentions,  which,  notwithstanding  his 
crime,  they  were  not  justified  in  refusing  him.  Mag- 
uiticent  vorotion,  noble  and  admirable  mifsion  which 
•brinks  from  no  devotion,  and  distributes  its  succon 
impartially  to  patienli  of  every  character  and  condition! 
The  physician  of  the  body,  ond  the  iihysician  of  the 
soul  were  both  there,  close  to  the  samo  bed  to  heal 
and  to  save.  It  would  have  been  a  striking  sight, 
could  the  mask  of  virtue  and  humanity,  which  covered 
crime  and  hid  the  roost  hardened  insensibility,  have 
1>CGH  removed  from  one  of  these  men— for  ho  was  no 
uthcr  than  friar  Temermaiis.  The  physician's  object 
was  lo  delay  the  passage  of  a  victim  to  the  tomb,  in 
order  thai  the  executioner  might  send  him  thither,  and 
he  only  endeavored  to  lengthen  his  life  that  punish- 
ment might  bo  added  to  death. 

While  Ralde  examined  into  Jauregay*s  condition, 
dressed  his  wounds,  and  caused  him  to  drink  a  strength- 
ening conlial,  the  monk  took  the  opportunity  of  the 
bustle  of  the  apartment,  and  endeavored  to  withdraw. 
In  fact,  it  wna  much  against  his  will  that  he  was  pre- 
sent at  all.  As  it  was  agreed  upon  l)etween  him  and 
Jaureguy,  after  having  slipped  the  paper  into  the 
prince's  hand,  and  seen  him  quit  the  crowd,  Temer- 
mans  fully  persuaded  of  the  complete  success  of  the 
plan,  waited  for  the  assassin,  that  they  might  escape 
together  by  the  gate  of  the  city  which  was  nearest  to 
the  palace.  The  monk  was  lurking  about  the  pre- 
cincts, as  the  wounded  Jaureguy  was  carried  by  the 
soldiers  into  the  lower  room.  The  crowd  had  pushed 
him  farther  into  the  pahco  than  he  iiiteiided,  and 
having  once  passed  the  gate,  it  was  closed  upon  him; 
and  the  soldiers  having  noticed  him,  he  was  compelled 
hy  them  to  take  his  place  by  the  assassin's  bed  side, 
and  prepare  him  lor  hia  last  moment.  Temermane 
followed  them  in  great  discomposure,  lest  his  refusal 
should  excite  aospicions,  and  lest  Jehan,  on  recovering 
his  senses,  should  identify  him,  and  denounce  him  as  an 
accomplice.  But  he  recovered  a  little  hope  and  courage 
when  he  was  convinced  that  the  wretch  would  not  be 
able  to  recognise  him.  When  Jaureguy  waa  brooght 
to  the  ground  by  the  two  blows,  one  of  them,  dealt  by 
chance  in  the  darkness,  had  taken  eflect  in  the  upper 
part  of  his  face,  and  deprived  him  of  sight,  and  hia 
life  eeemcd  to  flow  away  with  the  current  of  blood 
that  iniir.daled  hia  face.  No  one  among  the  standen- 
by  knew  the  monk  by  name ;  so  he  fell  on  his  knece, 
ready  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart  to  enter  into  any  bar- 
gain with  the  devil  to  deliver  him  safe  and  sound  from 
his  present  difficulty,  and  hoping  that  he  should  be 
free  to  depart  when  the  surgeon  came.  But  as  he 
was  withdrawing,  Jehan  shrieked  out: 

"  A  priest,  for  pity*s  sake ;  let  me  have  a  priest,  be- 
fore I  die!" 

Ralde  motioned  for  the  monk  to  remain  where  he 
was,  and  then  addressed  himself  to  his  patient. 

**  Tou  shall  not  die !  my  art  will  enable  me  to  nve 
you." 

*'  Death  can  forgive,"  groaned  out  the  wretch ;  **  but 
the  executioner  waita  for  me." 

**  I  can  pvevenx  Vkia  cnm\ii%  iisax  Nn  i^ra^^ 

"  How  can  I  Y»  •a.^«iY'  «aiiw\i  »X»^  ^^S*>«^ 
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«*  You  thall  live,  if,  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  your 
penitence,  you  will  name  your  accomplice.  Speak, 
then ;  your  pardon  ia  purchaaable  at  this  price.*' 

''  But,  who  are  you  that  promise  it?" 

"  Of  what  conaequence  ii  that,  if  I  have  the  power 
to  do  K  ?" 

"  Who  will  answer  for  your  words?" 

"This  holy  priest,"  said  the  surgeon, "  whom  hut 
now  you  called  for,  and  who  ii  waiting  to  receive 
ywu  oonfenion." 

Janreguy  held  forth  hit  hands,  and  grasped  the 
■  monk's  gown. 

'■  And  you,  holy  man,  can  you  also  promise  me  that 
God  will  forgive  a  homicide  ?  My  crime  is  the  crime 
of  another ;  I  was  only  mad,  and  another  made  me 
eriminal.  He  impelled  me  from  debauchery  to 
murder!  I  was  suffering  under  the -thirst  lor  gold, 
and  he  breathed  into  me  a  thirst  for  blood.  Oh!  may 
the  curse  of  God  fall  upon  him  who  »poke  to  me  in 
the  name  of  God,  for  he  wore  your  holy  habit,  and  it 
was  as  the  minister  of  Ilim  who  will  pardoa  by  your 
mouth,  that  he  adjured  me  to  strike." 

Although  his  life  depended  on  his  composure,  Te- 
mermans  felt  his  courage  giving  way;  his  knees  could 
sustain  him  no  longer;  a  cold  sweat  trickled  over  his 
face;  and  he  was  conscious  that  he  could  not  listen 
to  this  strange  confession  without  betraying  his  part 
in  it.  lie  had  a  short  interval  of  hope,  for  Junreguy 
exhausted  by  his  eflbrt,  had  fallen  back  speechless  and 
motionless. 

"  If  death  would  only  now  come,"  said  he  to  him- 
self, **  and  seize  his  victim !"  The  blood  rushed  back 
to  his  pale  ond  trembling  cheeks  at  this  thought  But 
the  atem  and  indexible  surgeon  was  at  hand,  leaning 
over  the  assassin,  and  skilful  to  renew  the  slender 
thread  of  his  existence,  vvhich  each  heart-heave  seem- 
ed to  snap  asunder.  When  Jchan^by  these  cares  was 
recalled  to  life,  Ralde  supported  him  in  his  arms,  and 
said  to  him : 

*'  You  are  dying  of  a  smitten  conscience  moro  than 
from  your  wounds.  First,  let  that  have  ease  and 
tranquillity,  and  then  think  of  what  I  hove  promised 
you."  Then  turning  to  the  monk,  he  added,  "  My 
brother,  examine  this  young  man." 

The  monk  collected  all  his  courage,  and  seeing  his 
own  security  ex{)08ed  to  this  severe  prorif,  he  spoke  in 
slow  and  measured  tones,  which  he  endeavored  to 
disguise  as  well  as  his  terror  would  ollow  him. 

**  Swear  to  me  on  this  symbol,  by  this  holy  crucifix, 
that  true  and  unfeigned  repentance  is  in  your  heart." 

At  the  firet  sound  of  his  voice,  Jehaii  started. 

*'  What  ii  the  matter?"  asked  Ralde. 

*'  I  thought,  at  first,  that  I  had  hoard  that  voice 
before." 

The  monk  grew  deadly  pale,  but  the  very  agony 
of  his  fear  removed  all  hesitation,  and  ignorant  whe- 
ther life  or  death  would  be  the  consequence,  he  hur- 
ried on  headlong,  like  a  man  who  throws  himself  into 
the  air  to  escape  from  a  burning  house. 

"  Swear,  then,"  aaid  he,  extending  the  cnicifix  to 
him. 

Jwngn^  held  it  to  hU  lips,  and  VuMed  W  C«n««QLi 
^nd  reputedly. 


"  You  alone  struck  the  blow,  bat  did  yon  only  oqd- 
ceive  the  idea  of  the  dreadful  deed  F' 

**  I  have  already  told  you,"  gasped  JaaRgny,*'that 
I  was  but  frantic,  and  that  another  made  rac  gailty." 

'*  Who  are  your  accomplices?" 

"One  is  a  merchant  of  this  city;  they  all  hia 
Gaspard  Anastre." 

"And  the  other  ?"  asked  Ralde,  as  if  he  had  divined 
that  the  lips  of  the  monk  would  have  refoied  tkair 
office  in  putting  this  question. 

**  The  other  is  the  friar  Antoine  Antooiiie  T«b» 
mans." 

There  was  a  minute's  silence,  after  which  Jaiiepiy 
related  his  visit  to  the  merchant,  his  conference  with 
the  friar,  and  bow  the  latter  had  unsettled  his  reason 
by  dazzling  him  with  the  prospect  of  the  goU  tbsf 
would  share  together — and  how  he  had,  moieovflr, 
promised  him  absolution,  if  he  would  make  kiasdf 
acceptable  to  God  by  slaying  such  an  hcfetie  ai 
William  of  Orange,  who  was  already  excommoaieated 
by  the  Pope,  and  condemned  by  the  Inquisitiaa. 

Maintaining  to  the  end  the  character  he  had  at* 
sumed  in  this  shocking  and  sacrilegious  ooRKdy, 
Temcrmans  invoked  the  wrath  and  vengeancs  of 
heaven  and  earth  on  the  heads  of  Jaureguy's  accoB- 
plices,  while  he  proLMsed  him  an  entire  remiMoatf 
his.  guilt  in  consequence  of  his  repentance  and  £^ 
closures.  Every  thing  now  seemed  terminated,  an& 
having  finished  his  concluding  prayer,  he  was  abut 
taking  his  leave,  when  the  aurgeoo,  who  had  nolioed 
his  unaccountable  and  ill- suppressed  agitatiuo,slo|ifsA 
him,  and  said :  ^  ^ 

*'  I  have  a  few  other  questions  to  propoe^To  l4^ 
young  man,  and  your  presence  is  necessary.  Jehm 
Jaureguy,"  oddcd  he,  raising  his  voice,  **  are  the  iiNp 
tiircs  and  person  of  the  monk  you  apeak  of,  imprimad 
on  your  memory?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  wretch.  Then,  surrounded  ky 
the  standers-by,  Ralde  fixed  his  eyes  on  TeoMranH^ 
and  gave  a  description  of  his  person,  minute  lo  ihs 
sery  color  of  his  eyes.  Having  answered  affifflati¥cly 
to  every  quesiion,  Jaureguy  exclaimed : 

**  Alihough  my  eyes  are  sightlesa,  yet  it  seensls 
me  as  if  i  sow  him  still  before  me.  How  did  yon 
know  him  ?" 

*'  Because  the  priest  who  received  your 
is  the  one  who  instigated  you  to  the  crime  yon 
day  commiiied." 

The  monk  fell  on  hia  knees,  and  held  out  his 
to  the  surgeon.    The  latter  ordered  the  soIdiantD 
raise  him  up,  and  added  : 

"  Guard  him  well ;  the  council  will  see  to  \3m» 
and,  doubtlessly,  order  him  to  be  put  to  death  on  the 
rack." 

"  And  fur  me,"  screamed  Jaureguy,  *•  to  whom  jet 
promised  pardon  both  here  and  hereafter,  if  1  spoker 

No  answer  was  given.  He  heard  all  the  apccMom 
of  the  scene  quit  the  room  in  aucccsaion,  and  he  r^ 
mained  alone  all  night,  bound  to  his  bed  by  pain,  mi 
ignorant  of  what  he  had  to  fear  or  hope.  It  ms  • 
long  and  agonizing  night. 

\tv  >3^<^  tc^QtCLiui^  two  men  nnrinted  him  to  lim^  nd 
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ore  are  you  leading  met''  inquired  Jaureguy; 
avo  sworn  to  mo  I  should  be  pardoned  ?" — 
two  companions  urged  him  onward  without 
any  reply.  Along  the  entire  path  he  passed, 
d  the  ringing  of  arms  to  his  right  and  leO,  as 
2rs  were  formed  in  a  double  hedge  along  the 
his  progress ;  and  beyond  these,  a  thousand 
J  voices  seemed  to  buzz  and  murmur  inces- 
At  last,  he  stopped.  They  made  him  aacend 
ops  of  a  wooden  staircase ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
ced  his  two  feet  on  a  plank,  whiuh  bent  and 
d  beneath  bis  weight,  a  cord  was  passed  round 


his  body,  and  he  was  tied  by  his  waist  and  neck  to  a 
beam ;  Uip  knots  were  then  passed  round  his  wrists 
and  above  his  insteps,  and  an  unknown  voice,  the  first 
human  voice  he  had  heard  since  the  precedi  ng  even- 
ing, gave  a  signal.  The  cracking  of  whips  was  heard, 
and  the  neighing  of  horses  followed  each  blow;  Jau- 
reguy uttered  a  terrific  shriek, and  then  all  was  silent 
The  assassin  was  lorn  asunder  by  four  wild  horses  r 
Gaspard  Anastre  had  previously  paid  the  forfeit  of  his 
life  upon  the  same  scaflbld ;  and  the  Jacobin  friar  was 
(bund  dead  in  the  cell  of  the  prison  wherein  he  had 
been  confined. 


THE      LAST      LOOK. 


£1  ultimo  iiispiro  del  Man*—LeiUif  by  Buhver. 


autifol  Granada's  stately  domes, 
>  high  minaret  and  lordly  tower, 
rning  sun  shone  gorgeously.    The  air, 
tliened  with  the  breath  of  opening  flowers, 
'  blithe  inusic  of  the  song  of  birds, 
?ful  hearts  ita  genial  influence  poured, 
oiled  the  Xenil,  glittering  in  its  course, 
>re  the  Bong-fam*d  Darro  poured  along, 
ring  sWeetly  thro'  the  vine-clad  plains, 
rfnuriQ|^)rth  hoarse  music  as  it  went 


rdy  battl 


and  bfty  tower, 


Bsive  guard-wi&  of  Granada's  pride, 
1  forth  in  all  tbKtern  magnificence 


n  strength  and  power ;— ^s  if  those  walla 
ces,  and  would  pour  upon  the  breeze 

motiition  to  the  moslem  train, 
od  afar  and  gazed  upon  the  scene 
im  Naveda's  summit ; — as  if  to  say 

the  proud  and  fallen  sun  of  earth, 
utiful,  the  weak,  the  high-snurd  king, 
filiating  mind  has  done  the  deed : — 
ive  strength  defies  the  power  of  fate, 
lb  and  all  her  m]rrroidons  had  spent 
Lheir  deadliest  influence  on  ««, 

weak  mind  have  dared  the  haughty  foe ! 
e  Boabdil  stood.     A  stricken  band 
ful  servitors  beheld  the  scene, 
the  last  time,  turned  their  tearful  eyes 
3ranada.    But  with  lingering  gaze, 
id  sad  the  fallen  monarch  stood, 

deep  passion  of  a  burning  soul 
ill  be  traced  within  that  upturned  eye. 
!  escaped  the  lip ;  but  the  full  chest 
till  unfold  the  tale  of  secret  thought, 
•ne  recollections  thronged  his  soul, 
r  and  cherish'd  memories  awoke 
Tiy  npon  him.    Hii  no  won 
w  those  rich  and  gorg§oag  jmlteeg, 


The  work  of  ages  and  the  pride  of  kings. 

The  light  pavilion  to  the  summer  breeze 

Upreared  in  state  and  migesty,  and  stirred 

In  gentle  undulations.    The  sweet  breath 

From  beauteous  gardens  borne,  where  art  and  nature 

wooed 
To  do  the  most  luxuriant  behest 
The  mind  of  man  might  image.     Fountains  clear. 
And  perfum'd  with  the  light  and  delicate  sweets. 
The  richest  that  the  gorgeous  east  might  boaat. 
Sparkled  near  by.  Bright  birds  and  beauteous  flowe 
Sent  forth  their  songs  and  odors :  not  a  wish 
That  heart  of  man  had  ever  dreamed,  but  there 
In  bright  Alhambra's  stately  halls,  was  found 
Some  sweet  to  lull  it    But  the  joyous  charm 
Was  now  dissevered  :  fate  had  sped  the  shaft. 
Whose  venom  touched  and  broke  with  magic  spell 
Tlie  day-spring  of  existence ;  and  the  king 
Now  looked  his  last  on  all  his  fallen  hopes 
And  youth's  bright  glory. 

Not  the  loss  of  home 
Alone  unnerved  the  soul  of  weak  Boabdil. 
Hope,  fame,  and  g  ory  all  were  dead  to  him. 
The  last  of  proud  Granada's  moslem  kings — 
His  country  fallen,  and  the  stigma  set 
On  that  fair  brow  where  erst  the  glittering  gem. 
The  jewelled  diadem  had  proudly  shone: — 
Twas  shame  that  placed  her  cniel  signet  there ! 
Pride,  weakness,  courage,  all  their  influence  shed 
On  that  kind  heart  in  that  lost  scene  ef  wo. 
When,  turning  slowly  from  the  sickening  scene. 
The  deep  sigh  sped,  and  the  big  tear-drop  fell : — 
The  last  knell  sounded  o'er  expiring  hope. 
And  beautiful  Granada  then  was  wed 
With  Spain  and  Christendom ! — the  fated  Moor 
No  more  to  tread  those  fdiry  palaces. 
Those  Andalasian  pUlna.  K\x. 

C«lambia,1Pa. 
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MY    FIRST    COUSIN    AND    MY    FIRST    KISS 


BY      WILLIAM      I.      BURTON. 


^*  Aw«y  wiiU  tbote  fietiont  or  lUmcy  roiMncf>, 
TlKwe  tisk.m  nf  falm-hood  which  fully  htn  wove ; 

Oiw  me  the  wild  gleam  of  the  ■ouUbn«thinr  f^mce, 
And  the  rapture  which  dwelh  in  the  first  Ium  of  lore/' 

BjfTMl. 


The  author  of  the  above  well-known  lines  \b  un- 
doubtedly a  high  authority  in  matters  connected  with 
tho  court  of  Cupid,  yet  I  have  the  hardihood  to  fancy 
that  the  whole  of  the  above  stanza  is  but  sweet  sound- 
ing nonsense.  What  does  the  poet  mean  by  a  wild  gleam 
of  a  glance?  and  we  know  from  experience  that  the 
much  vaunted  "  first  kiss  of  love."  is  seldom  more  than 
a  sneaking,  cowardly  attempt,  bunglingly  executed  by 
the  masculine,  and  if  not  positively  opposed,  for  de* 
cency*8  sake,  by  the  feminine,  the  *'  rapture"  is  at 
least  chilled  by  tho  icy  temper  of  the  lady's  lips.  Al- 
lowing every  proper  latitude,  and  supposing  tha«  she 
resigns  her  basial  treasures  with  tho  honest  confi- 
dence of  a  reciprocating  love,  still  no  female  can 
be  so  disgustingly  bold  aa  to  return  the  waim  prea- 
inre  of  her  lover's  lips  at  the  fiiat  attack— if  she  does, 
aha  ought  never  to  have  a  second  kisa ;  and  if  she 
does  not,  where  can  the  pleasure  be  f  "  The  rapture 
of  tha  fint  kisa  of  love*'  sounds  well,  and  looka  pretty 
on  paper ;  but  in  sober  earnestness,  it  can  be  but  proa- 
pectively  nice;  and,  like  the  first  plunge  into  the 
cold  stream,  is  but  to  be  endured  in  considemtion  of 
the  delight  afterwards  to  be  attained  by  frequent  prao 
tice. 

Kissing  had  a  heavenly  origin— it  commenced  in 
Paradise.  Adam,  newly -awakened  from  that  sweet 
sleep  wherein  he  lost  his  rib,  opened  his  eyes  and  lost 
his  heart.  He  immediately  invented  the  ecstatic  cus- 
tom, and  practised  his  discovered  joy  in  the  first  room 
of  the  first  Eve — feasting  heartily  upon  rosebuds  and 
ambrosia  before  he  a&kod  her  to  breakfast ;  or  perhaps 
he  agreed  with  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  who  prettily  terms 
a  kiss  "  the  breakfast  of  love."    Milton  says— 

Our  first  father 
Smiled  with  superior  love,  as  Jupiter 
On  Juno  smiles,  when  he  impregns  the  clouds 
That  shed  May  flowers,  and  prest  her  matron  lip 
With  kisses  pure. 

Kissing  is  an  attribute  peculiar  to  humanity  alone- 
Man  has  been  termed  a  cachinnatory  animal,  but  apes 
grin  and  mow,  and  hyenas  laugh.  A  modem  savant 
has  termed  man  "  a  biped  with  a  breeches  pocket ;" 
the  Australian  kangaroo  claims  the  same  definition. 
Kissing,  then,  is  the  divinity  of  our  nature — for  we 
know  of  nothing  that  is  able  to  participate  in  this,  our 
exclufi vo  privilege.  Doves  bill  and  coo;  but  their  beak 
packJngB  and  bill  pokinga  caram  Vm  \«nM4  \M&% 


I  should  as  soon  talk  of  a  cow  kiaaing  her  ctlf  vihei 
she  licks  the  mock-turtle  portion  of  the  indpNOl  ml 
Every  rhyme-grinder  and  iiioon-alrock  nskir  «f 
verbose  jingle,  rapturizes  over  the  luxury  ef  the  Ua 
Soiae  of  the  inanities  utter  such  nonscnfe,  (hst  iktf 
deserve  never  to  strike  this  key-note  of  ibeBBsetf 
love.  Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  Amyntaa.has  given  wow sf 
«he  prettiest  pieces  of  lip-service;  and  it  vrell 
acquaintance.  Phil  lis,  a  shepherdeas,  has 
by  a  bee;  Sylvia,  her  friend, sucka  the  poiaoafhate 
cheek — whereupon,  the  love-sick  swain 


I,  who  till  then  had  never  had  a  wish 

Beyond  t&e  sunny  sweetness  of  her  eyes. 

Or  her  dear  dulcet  words,  more  dulqet  far 

Than  the  soft  murmur  of  a  humming 

Crooking  its  way  amoog^he  pebble 

Or  summer  airs  that  babble  in  the 

Felt  a  new  wish  move  in  me  to  apply 

This  mouth  of  mine  to  hers ;  and  so,  baooniai 

Crafty  and  plotting,  (an  unusual  art 

With  me,  but  it  was  love's  inteUigiM) 

I  did  bethink  me  of  a  gentle  atratagem 

To  work  out  my  new  wit.    I  made  prataoet 

As  if  a  bee  had  bit  my  under  lip ; 

And  fell  to  lamentations  of  such  sorl» 

That  the  sweet  medicine,  which  I  dared  not  lA 

With  word  of  mouth,  1  asked  for  with  my  lipfr 

The  simple  Sylvia,  then, 

Compassioning  my  pain, 

OOer'd  to  give  her  help  ^ 

To  that  pretended  wound. 

And,  oh !  the  real  and  the  mortal  woand» 

Which  pierced  into  ray  being. 

When  her  lips  came  on  mine! 

Never  did  bee  from  flower 

Suck  sugar  so  divine. 

As  was  the  honey  that  I  gathered  then. 

From  those  twin-roses  fresh. 

But  while  into  my  bosom's  core,  the  sweettMi^ 

Mixed  with  a  secret  poi&ou,  did  go  down. 

It  pierced  me  so  with  pleasure,  that  still  feigDiai 

The  pain  of  the  bee's  weapon,  I  contrived 

That  more  than  once  the  enchaninanl 


This  was  pretty  pastime  in  the  golden  agtb  kal 
dies,  now-a-days,  sting  ns  to  the  bean,  sa^  ova, 
from  our  bodies,  and  seldom  think  cC  BMdiVS  ^ 
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There  are  eight  forta  of  kisses  meutioned  in  the 
Seriptaree :— -Lehaa  kined  Jacob  with  the  kin  of 
iflection,  Genesis,  chap,  xiix,  13. — Naomi  kiued  her 
laughter  in-law  with  the  kiss  of  iralediction,  Ruth, 
;hap.  i.,  v.  9. — David  kissed  Jimathan  with  the  kiiw  of 
alutationt  see  Samuel  1.,  chap,  xx.,  v.,  41. — David 
greeted  his  son  Absalom  with  a  kiss  of  reconciliation, 
Samuel  If.,  rhap^  xiv.,  v.  33. — ^The  kiss  of  subjection 
s  enforced  in  the  second  Psalm,  v.  12  — ^Tho  kiss  of 
wantonness  is  mentioned  in  the  seventh  chapter  of 
Proverbs,  v.  13. — Judas  exhibited  the  kiss  of  treachery. 
Matthew,  chap,  xxvi.,  v.  49 — and  Mary  Magdalene' 
«iiaed  the  Saviour's  feet  with  the  kiss  of  humility,  in 
the  seventh  chapter  of  Luke,  v.  38. 

But  who  can  enumerate  the  endless  varieties  of 
the  kiss  f  of  the  many  delectable  variations  of  basial 
BDJoyment  f  Kisses  are  the  droppings  of  the  honey 
Gpom  the  hive  of  love — the  minglings  of  the  heart's 
ivhiiperiDgB — amtmisial  breathings  of  conjonctive  spi- 
rili,  coBmuning  through  the  portals  of  the  souL  The 
Gtther  lifb  hia  bright-eyed  baby  from  the  mother's  lap, 
ud  aa  the  hope  of  his  fatnre  days  entwines  the  arms 
of  inaoeent  aflection  about  his  neck,  he  kisses  its  chub- 
bf  cheek,  and  with  lender  care  replaces  the  tender  bud- 
ling  in  its  mother's  arnsi  The  brother  greets  his  sister 
with  a  oold  and  constrained  kias,  while  a  youth  who 
has  been  watching  the  door  lor  half  the  day»  would 
give  his  birthright  for  the  privilege  that  is  slighted 
hf  fraternal  love.  The  gray-haired  man  exalts  his 
hands  above  tlie  corlad  head  of  his  grandchild,  and 
while  imploring  the  Uesring  of  the  BIbst  High  upon 
tha  darling  of  his  heait,  klMoa  its  forehead,  and  smiles 
ftiongh  his  tears  of  lova.  The  burning  kiss  of  deep 
aflaction  that  is  slolen  by  tha  accepted  lover  fjcom  the 
dwsan  of  his  hkiI,  exeaadi  not  tha  intensity  of  the 
■other's  kiss  bestowed  upon  her  son— the  image  of  bar 
daparted  hosband— Ilia  kid  of  her  virgin  heartr— the 
ifch  of  her  widowed  kyva. 

Kisaiag  tha  veraiail  lipaof  a  young  and  lovely  cou- 

■  ie  a  daogerooB  natter  for  a  young  man,  and  when 
to  be  desired,  ia  most  Id  be  avoided.  Kissing  a 
r»  or  a  sister-in-law,  or  a  young  step-mother,  or  a 
javenile  aunt,  is  an  affiur  of  holy  love ;  but  when,  em- 
boldened by  the  license  of  relationship,  a  pretty  bit 
of  oooainage  pope  up  a  plump  pair  of  coral  streaks, 
nd  half  coyishly  presents  you  with  a  nectareous 
Mfik  iiiritli  a  wicked  twinkle  in  her  eye,  as  if  re- 
Iteing  m  the  liberty  allowed— it  is  odd  if  you  do  not 
Ibal  a  tingling  m  your  bleed ;  and  if  the  recesses  of 
aortal  region  are  not  already  occupied  by  the 
of  some  fair  creature^  the  chances  are  that 
foor  cousin  steals  away  your  heart  Ask  any  one  of 
tha  nimMroos  pairs  of  cousins  who  have  connubial- 
aod  you  will  find,  if  they  have  the  honesty  to 
that  the  silent  eloquence  of  the  lady's  lipa 
emied  conviction  to  the  husband's  sonl,  and  taught 
Ua  how  to  talk  of  love.  I  was  thus  coaened— of 
wUidi»  more  anon. 

^  I  traM  that  do  apinsCar  reader— no  lady  who  has 
kdnad  tha  mioartainty  of  a  certain  age,  and  pines 
m  a  earner  of  Hymen's  saflnm-oolorcd  robe,  will 
i^glni  that  hiving  alamya  prodocaa  aflection  lermi- 
Ib  mnlriao^f.   Il  aoeeaede  amoqgat  cowini^ 


because  it  is  not  designed ;  but  it  is  a  dongerous  at- 
tempt between  comparative  strangers,  seldom  ending 
in  houcst  love,  for  it  destroys  the  reverence  with 
which  man  delights  to  enwrap  the  wondrous  sex.  The 
"  sgion  philema,"  or  kite  of  peace,  given  indiscrimi- 
nately by  the  early  Christians  at  the  agopa,  or  love 
feasts,  after  lasting  fer  three  or  four  centuries,  was 
wisely  discontinued  for  fear  of  the  consequencee. 
St.  Epiphonius  tells  us  that  when  a  Christian  husband 
presented  a  newly  elected  convert  to  his  wife,  the 
strength  of  the  new>cumer*8  faiih  was  estimated  by 
the  warmth  of  his  basial  salute. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  I  am  expatiating  indeco- 
rously ;  Montaigne,  the  moralist,  observes  that  **  we 
boldly  speak  of  killing,  wounding,  and  betraying,  but 
we  whisper  our  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  kissing, 
of  which  we  should  speak  without  the  least  reserve." 
A  kiss  is  the  outward  sign  ond  inward  visible  grace 
of  hearty  love,  and  peace,  and  heavenly  joy.  I  do 
not  refer  to  the  puerility  of  a  bashful  damsel's  snatchy 
buss  which  comes  against  your  lips  like  the  visitation 
of  an  erratic  June  bug  in  its  evening  flight — nor  the 
slobbery  mouthings  of  the  hoyden  who  is  ready  to 
kiss  every  body,  (I  never  countenance  an  omni-buss,) 
— nor  the  niminy-piminy  nothingnesses  of  the  prude — 
nor  the  noisy  smack  of  the  country  wench — nor  the 
cold  touch  of  the  heartless  coquette,  who  suflers  you 
to  press  her  lips,  while  her  mind  is  flirting  with  ano. 
Iher.  Herrick,  the  author  of  the  words  of  "  Cherry 
Ripe,"  the  prettiest  and  most  popular  compliment  ever 
paid  to  ladies'  lips,  says  in  one  of  his  sweet  stansas,  in 
another  poem, 

Pont  your  joined  lipa— then  apeak  your  kiss. 

In  that  one  line  is  contained  the  basial  secret  But 
few  persons  know  how  to  kise;  they  rob  the  love 
token  of  its  fair  proportion — bite  it  in  half,  as  it  were— 
and,  instead  of  "  a  kttg^  long  hiss,  a  kiss  of  youth  and 
love,*'  regale  upon  a  cold  and  unirapasaioned  smack. 
Drayton,  a  poet  of  vsorth,  justly  ridicules  these  snatchy 
kines — the  results  of  ahame-faoed  afliNJtion,  or  of  care- 
leas  and  languid  love.    He 


These  poor  half-kisses  kill  me  quite ; 

Was  ever  man  thus  served  f 
Amidst  an  ocean  of  delight. 

For  pUaaure  to  be  starved. 

The  careless  customary  kiss  which  some  husbands 
bestow  upon  their  wives,  and  young  and  pretty  wives, 
too,  is  a  positiire  libel  upon  Hymen's  prerogatives. 
Let  infants,  who  know  no  bettor,  slebber  their  de- 
lights, and  rob  together  their  immobile  lips — let  oged 
crones,  with  parchment  cheeks,  and  withered  lips,  and 
toothless  jaws,  and  eyes  **  dropping  thick  amber  and 
plum-tree  gum,"  defile  the  heavenly  luxury  of  kiss- 
ing by  mechanical  collision  of  their  labiolities — but 
let  not  a  man,  **  whose  blood  is  warm  within,"  who 
reverencee  the  masterpiece  of  nature's  fairy-hand, 
insult  the  ereatare  ha  is  bound  to  love,  to  cherish*  and 
protect,  by  coldly  pnann^Vftt  V\v«  %3cA  \ovi<vci%\v\^ 
Many  a  ¥rarm\iftan>iM«i|iwA!w^^^tf»^>»^'«^^^ 
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riling  to  the  empyrean,  '*  make  tlie  angels  weep** — 
many  a  family  has  been  rendered  irremediably  misera- 
ble— many  a  black  sin  has  been  added  to  the  foul 
catalogue  of  human  frailty,  by  the  cold  f«irroa1ity  of  a 
husband's  kiss.  **  Hell  knows  no  fury  like  a  woman 
■corned,"  says  the  poet;  and  innumerable  instances 
are  on  record  of  the  sad  effects  of  jealous  rage  and 
the  potency  of  female  revenge. 

Giovanni  Battista  Guariui,  who  was  born  three  hun* 
dred  years  ago,  expatiates  largely  upon  kissing,  in  his 
Pastor  Fido,  a  dramatic  pastoral  of  some  six  thousand 
lines ;  the  plot  is  founded  upon  a  kiss  given  to  a  rustic 
beauty,  by  a  swain  disguised  as  a  nymph.  His  de- 
icription  of  the  scene  is  pretty,  but  too  lengthy  for 
transcription.  The  chorus  indulges  in  smne  curioui 
reflections  upon  kining,  the  translation  of  a  part  of 
which  if  here  presented  to  my  readers  :— 

'Til  true,  the  kin  which  to  the  Termeil  cheek 
All  delicate  ii  given,  we  own  ii  sweet ; 
But  those  who  rightly  judge,  as  ye  can  judge, 
Bleit  lovers !  who  have  prov*d  it,  must  declare 
That's  but  a  lifeless  kiss,  where  the  dear  maid 
Doth  not  herself  with  joy  return  the  kiss. 
But  when  the  lips  of  an  enamored  pair 
MoBt  cordially  encounter — and  the  sma^k 
(Just  when  with  sweet  revenge  tho  God  of  Love 
Wounds  either  mouth) *so  charmingly  resounds! 
These  are  true  kisses ;  where,  with  honest  will, 
As  much  is  rendered  back  as  was  received. 
Let  the  nice  curious  mouth  refin'dly  kiss 
The  forehead,  neck,  or  hand ;  'twill  ever  find 
No  part  of  the  sweet  maid,  who  tastes  the  kiss, 
Can  like  the  mouth  its  grateful  sense  express. 
For  here,  doth  either  soul,  with  eager  joy, 
Rushing,  the  kiss  repay— and,  with  new  fire, 
Gives  to  tho  precious  kissing  rubies,  life. 

Alain  Chartier,  who  was  esteemed  to  be  the  father 
of  French  eloquence,  and  flourished  in  tho  fiAeenih 
century,  had  a  royal  compliment  paid  him  by  Marga- 
ret, wife  to  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XI.  She 
was  crossing  a  gallery  in  the  Louvre,  attended  by  her 
maids  of  honor,  when  she  espied  Chariier  asleep  in 
the  recess  of  a  bay  window.  The  princess  stooped 
over  the  sleeper,  who  was  remarkalHy  ugly,  and 
kissed  him.  The  ladies  expressed  their  astonishmvrii, 
but  Margaret  silenced  them  by  saying,  *"  I  do  not  kiss 
the  man,  but  the  lips  which  have  uttered  such  beau- 
tiful things."  Alack,  for  the  gallantry  of  modem  days! 
Tommy  Moore,  who  says  the  prettiest  things  on  love 
matters,  !i  not  agly,  but  he  is  nearly  sixty,  and  con- 
siderably grizzled,  yet  I  doubt,  if  he  was  to  fall  asleep 
in  one  of  the  anti-chambers  at  Buckingham  Palace,  if 
Queen  Victoria  would  kiss  the  lips  which  have  "  uttered 
such  beautiful  things."  This  elegant  remark  of  Mar- 
garet was  almost  as  complimentary  as  the  celebrated 
observation  of  tho  dustman  or  coal-heaver,  who  was 
paning  along  one  of  tho  streets  in  London,  when  he 
saw  the  beautiful  duchess  of  Devonshire  step  into  her 
carriage.  Struck  with  the  brilliancy  of  her  eyes,  he 
iorolantarily  ezclaimed, «'  Lord  \ovq  xV^m  «^«s,nAnck, 
dol^tme  light  my  pipe  u  then; 


>« 


Kissing  is,  and  ever  has  been,  omnipreseot-  and 
omnifarious.  Vortigern  reaigned  his  kingdom  ibr  a 
kiss,  and  Mark  Antony  gave  op  the  wodd.  Shaks- 
peare,  with  his  usual  skill,  hoi  made  the  proud  patri- 
cian of  Corioli  exclaim,  at  the  light  of  his  wiie— 

Oh,  for  a  kiia! 
Long  OS  my  exile — sweet  as  my  revenge! 

Byron  and  Lamb  drank  gin  and  water  while  cnpced 
in  composition ;  Ben  Johnson  drew  his  inspiiatkiB  fioB 
the  wine  cask ;  but  Massinger,  with  atnieftarte,itos 
one  of  hii  dram,  pert,  wiih  to  taste  the  nedir  of  his 
lover's  lip,  adding — 

Let  me  drink  of\en  from  this  living  spring. 
To  Houritk  my  inwaUion. 

Our  respectable  great  grandmotheis  and  wiy  gml 
grandmother!  mnit  have  indulged  in  the  pmOam  if 
killing  with  a  generali^  that  quite  uuiJmm  iks 
modeity  of  modem  manners.  Ftolydon  Viij^  wcgt, 
*-The  women  of  England  not  only  alnte  ihsir  tiit 
tioni  with  a  kiss,  but  aU  permmB  prcmitemmdff  s  and 
this  ceremony  they  repeat,  gently  toaching  lhMiin& 
their  lips,  not  only  with  grace,  but  withoot  lbs  kMt 
immodeity."  The  philosophic  EranDOs  mslh  iMs 
love  and  playful  thoughti  when  he  mei 
in  one  of  hii  letters  from  England,  he  saj 
are  nymphs  of  the  lovelitat  looks,  good  homoicd,  ad 
whom  yon  would  prefer  even  to  your  Ikvorile  ■Mfr 
Here  also  prevails  a  custom  never  enoagh  to  be 
mended,  that  wherever  you  come,  every  one 
you  with  a  kiss ;  and  when  you  fake  your  leaver  cvoy 
one  gives  you  a  kiss ;  when  jrou  return,  kisses  agiii 
meet  you.  If  any  one  leaves  you,  they  give  yon  i 
kiss ;  if  you  meet  any  one,  the  first  salatatiOB  ii  i 
kiss.  In  short,  wherever  you  go,  lusses  every  wbm 
abound ;  which,  my  Faustus,  did  you  once  taiie  hsw 
very  sweet  and  how  very  fragrant  they  are,  yea  wooU 
not,  like  Solon,  wish  for  ten  yean  ezile  in  Eo^tai, 
but  would  desire  to  spend  there  the  whole  of  yov 
life." 

Kissing  hands  is  an  old  custom,  and  is  mentiaQii 
by  Lucian  as  an  ofiering  of  respect  to  the  Gods  fisa 
the  poor,  who  kissed  their  own  hands  upon  emeiim 
the  temples.    Venus  and  Psyche  were  adorsd  ii  Ikal 
way  alone.    Baal  received  the  same  token  <if  vwoV 
tion.    Homer  mentions  Priam  kisnng  the  had  ti 
Achillei,  when  beseeching  for  the  dead  body  if  his 
ion  Hector.    Job  and  Solomon  refer  to  the 
The  Roman  emperors  gave  their  hands  to  bi 
by  their  favorite  courtiers,  but  the  minority  partj. « 
opposition,  were  obliged  to  be  content  to  imrh  tbs 
hem  of  the  royal  robe  with  the  right  hand,  which  tfcff 
afterwards  carried  to  the  month.    Corfet  fomd  thii 
custom  established  in  Mexico,  where  the  coB^jstitA 
Incas  saluted  him  by  touching  the  earth  with  thor 
hands,  which  they  afterwards  lifted  to  thsir  lipa 
England,  the  noblei  of  the  land,  upon  pmtntaliaa 
court,  kin  the  hand  of  the  sovereigB ;  BMMt  sf  ^ 
^ucQ^ean  potentates  are  thus  nlulad;  but  lbs  UV^ 
^«s«tifiBBam%  \aa  wf^  te  to  be Ita  ^^ 
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crated — indeed,  strange  notions  of  kissing  pervade  all 
Germany;  if  a  young  girl  is  kissed  against  her  will,  it 
coDstiiutes  an  assault  of  the  roost  aggravated  kind,  and 
the  offender  may  bo  severely  punished ;  it  matters  not 
how  gently  ihe  alTiir  bo  managed — if  the  lady  de- 
clares her  non-consent,  the  ki»cr  is  adjudged  guilty. 
In  Berlin,  the  kisses  connected  with  the  ceremonies 
of  the  various  religious  sects,  were  put  down  by  royal 
authority. 

The  Arabs  kiss  the.  eyes  of  their  brood  marcs,  but 
never  salute  ihp  lips  of  their  wivQit.  Catholics  kiss 
the  tip  of  the  Pope's  toe — a  custom  introduced  by  the 
debasing  tyranny  of  the  Roman  cmperora.  Kissing 
the  foot  used  to  be  an  old  feudal  tenure  in  £urope. 
Rollo,the  celebrated  Danish  giant,  was  required,  upon 
becoming  a  vaasal  of  the  French  throne,  to  kiaa  the 
fimt  of  his  monarch;  but  Rollo  was  a  radical,  and  re- 
fused to  submit  to  such  a  degradation.  He  was  there- 
fore allowed  to  perform  the  ceremony  by  deputy ;  and 
the  grim-visaged  warrior  who  was  selected  for  the 
office,  performed  it  with  such  an  ill  grace,  that  instead 
of  stooping  his  head  to  the  royal  foot,  he  raised  the 
loot  10  high,  that  the  most  sacred  monarch  fell  to  the 
ground,  amid  the  ill-siippreised  laughter  of  the  court — 
for  even  majesty,  when  roley-poleyish,  is  food  for  fun. 
The  cardinals  of  the  holy  church  have  the  pierogative 
of  kissing  the  lipa  of  the  queens  of  Spain,  but  are  not 
allowed  to  salute  the  feminine  French  majesties  in  the 
■ame  manner — although  these  Gallic  dignitaries  allow 
enormous  latitucS},  and  suflSsr  every  whiskered* faced 
and  moustached  monkey-looking  nobleman  to  salute 
.  her  cherry  pouters  upon  the  honor  of  a  first  introduc- 
tion. In  Montaigne's  time,  the'  matter  was  something 
worse,  for  he  declares  that  the  high  born  beauties  had 
to  ofler  their  lipa  to  the  three  valets  in  the  nobleman's 
mute,  however  repulsive  their  appearance. 

Among  the  many  singular  quiddities  in  the  "  Basia" 
of  Johannes  Everardus,  alias  Nicolai'us,  aliat  Secun- 
due,  there  is  one  exquisite  little  bit  that  I  cannot  pass 
by  wiihout  quoting.  It  is  the  original  of  a  very  fine 
conceit — the  origin  of  the  red  rose.  Venus  has  con- 
veyed the  young  Ascanius  to  the  Paphian  bower, 
"  with  shadowing  rosea  crowned."  The  youth  is 
aleeping.  and  the  goddess  wishes  to  kiss  his  cherry  lip. 

Bat  fearing,  lest  such  fond  excess  of  joy 

Might  break  the  slumber  of  the  beauteous  boy ; 

On  every  rose-bod  that  around  him  blow'd, 

A  thousand  nectar'd  kisses  she  bestow 'd ; 

And  straight  each  opening  bud,  whick  late  was  white, 

Mlutk'd  a  warm  crimaon  to  th'  attomtk*d  tight, 

I  have  promised  "  more  anon"  about  my  cousin  and 
my  first  kiss  of  love.  Here  it  is.  At  the  oge  of  seven- 
teen, I  was  invited  to  spend  one  of  my  college  vaca- 
tions at  the  country  residence  of  my  maternal  aunt, 
a  comely,  good  natured,  motherly  widow,  possessing 
some  half  dozen  sons  and  daughters,  with  whom  I 
had  found  but  little  acquaintance  since  the  days  of 
•oar  extreme  juvenility.  I  knew  that  my  aunt  lived 
in  a  delightful  country,  abounding  with  game,  and  on 
tho  banks  of  a  river  "  full  offish;"  so,  packing  up  my 
dooblo-baneled  fowling  piece*  a  \mg  of  shot,  a  canis- 


ter of  powder,  my  fi-<hing  [hjIcs  and  my  tackle,!  started 
off,  with  with  my  favorite  spaniel,  Dido,  in  expecta- 
tion of  glorious  Rport.     But  when  tho  bright  eyes  of 
my  cousin  Maria  tsmilcil  a  welcome,  I  th(»ught  no 
more  of  fiah  or  fowl.     She  was  o  graceful,  lively, 
joyous  creature,  with  an  occasional  dash  of  the  romp 
in  her  manner,  but  hrr  natural  politeness  and  good 
sense  prevented  her  hoyden  Irirks  from  being  pro- 
voking. She  was  about  eighteen.    I  i>hall  not  describe 
her.     Let  my  male  readers  imagine  her  resemblance 
to  the  objects  of  their  loves — let  my  fuir  perusers 
fancy  a  similitude  between  my  Maria  and  their  own 
opinions  of  their  looking  glass  reflections,  and  I  shall 
be  satisfied.    Of  coarse,  wo  all  think  Maria  a  beauti- 
ful creation.     My  attentions  soon  became  particular, 
and  in  a  few  days  wo  were  seldom  asunder.    The 
perfection  of  my  shooting  and  fishing  Appointments 
excited  the  admiration  of  her  brothers — fixtures  were 
made  for  days'  sport  which  I  never  attended ;  trout, 
pickerel,  and  ptarmigan  graced  the  larder — the  pro- 
duce of  my  cousins*  industry,  while  Maria  and  I 
strolled  through  the  meadows  by  the  river  side,  or 
floated  down  the  stream  in  a  small  and  crazy  batteau 
belonging  to  the  boys.    Some  deer  were  reported  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  although  it  was  something  too 
soon  in  the  season,  a  party  was  made  for  their  destruc- 
tion.    Maria  agreed  to  ride  with  me  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous.     We  set  forth,  a  gallant  cavalcade,  in  all 
the  exuberance  of  youthful  spirits;  but  Maria  tired 
ero  we  reached  the  deer  walk,  and,  spite  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  my  cousins  and  the  sneers  of  my 
friends,  I  resigned  all  chance  of  participating  in  the 
glorious  sport,  and  remained   by  the  side  of  my  fair 
enslaver.     And  yet,  wo  never  spoke  of  love ;  nay,  she 
laughed  at  ihe  earnestnera  of  my  devoiion,  and  ridi- 
culed my  habits  of  home  staying  and  neglect  of  my 
accustomed  sport     I  soon  found  that  I  was  over  head 
and  ears  in  love  with  my  pretty  cousin,  and  resolved 
to  tell  her  so,  yet  never  could  muster  up  courage  to 
disclose  what  I  imagined  te  be  my  secret,  but  what 
tho  little  gypsey  knew  to  be  the  case  sooner  than  I 
did  myself.    1  used  to  sit  and  gaze  at  her,  wondering 
at  the  delicious  blueness  of  her  eyes,  the  marble  polish 
of  her  brow,  and  the  tempting  plumpness  of  her  cherry 
lips — lips,  which  I  would  have  given  one  of  my  An- 
gers to  havo  kifsed.    Indeed,  the  accomplishment  of 
this  kiss  became,  at  last,  the  sole  object  of  my  day 
thoughts  and  my  reveries   by  night.     Maria's   lips 
were  formed  for  kissing;  they  wore  not  thin  slips  of 
flesh,  scarcely  serving  to  cover  the  pnlc  gums,  nor  tho 
thick,  sausage-shaped  rolls  that  disfigure  some  of  our 
fair  femininos.    Johannes  Secundus  himself  could  n«t 
havo  imagined  a  finer  pair  of  labial  beauties  for  the 
purp(»e  of  apostrophising.    The  thoughts  of  this  kiss 
hung  round  the  neck  of  my  heart,  as  Launcelot  says; 
and,  one  night,  in  the  fervor  of  my  devoiion,  I  perpe- 
trated the  following 

RECEIPT  TO  MAKE  A  KISS. 

From  rose-buds  yet  unblown,  whose  vernal  morn 

Perfumes  the  gale,  unconscious  of  a  thorn, 

The  purest  purple  take — and  ataal  Cvms^.  ^v) 

The  ipeavAa  vYm  ^em  i^»  \%»ii  ^\«iv  %vivw^  ^^^  ^^l 
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Crop  the  young  violet  from  her  Bcciited  bed, 

And  spoil  the  primro)>e  of  its  reivet  head  ; 

With  love's  own  odorfi  charged,  and  iteeped  in  jojr, 

The  honey'd  lahors  of  the  hive  erapli»y. 

But  search  with  care  the  nromatio  woric, 

Lett  danger  in  iho  sweet  temptation  lurk. 

And  raar  the  luscious  toil— 'for  ahould'st  thou  leave 

One  sting  behind,  'twould  all  thy  hopes  deceive. 

Into  the  fragrant  nia»<8  let  Zr?phyr  flmg 

The  newest,  earliest  whisper  of  the  spring; 

The  chirp  of  beauty's  darling  bird  prepare, 

And  mix  the  murmurs  of  the  turtle  there. 

Her- smiles  and  graces  Venus  must  infuse. 

Ami  thrice  embalm  the  whole  with  Paphian  dewi. 

If  the  blest  mixture  daintily  you*d  sip* 

'Tie  found  perfected  on  Maria's  lip. 

With  mnoh  satiafaction,  I  perused  my  anatory  pro- 
duction, and  reaolved  to  give  it  to  my  goddess  during 
the  day,  as  a  sort  of  avcad  courier  to  the  declaration 
which  I  bad  that  day  reaolved  to  make.  But  visiten 
arrived;  the  household  was  in  confoaion;  Maria 
waa  engaged  in  domestic  duties ;  and  worse  than  all,  I 
lost  the  copy  of  my  verses,  and,  despite  my  minute 
search,  was  unable  to  regain  my  treasure.  I  went 
down  to  dinner  with  a  poor  appetite  and  a  worse  tem- 
per. One  of  the  new  comers,  a  Londoner,  a  friend 
of  ny  male  cou^iins,  and  fiimiliarly  teriaed  Gum  Busby, 
contrived  to  seat  himself  next  to  my  Maria,  and  paid 
her  incessant  attention.  The  lively  girl  listened  to  his 
noosensioal  chat  and  diabolical  small  talk,  with  more 
civility  than  I  thought  she  had  a  right  to  bestow,  and 
I  retired  sulkily  from  the  table.  In  the  evening,  we 
were  sealed  round  the  biasing  fire,  for  the  autumn  had 
far  ad  fenced;  it  was  evident  that  Gusi  Bosby  was 
the  depository  of  whaC  my  boyish  cousins  deemed  an 
excellent  joke,  and  Maria  and  I  were  the  objects  of 
diveii  mysterious  innendoeo.  My  aunt  demanded  an 
explanation— the  rascally  Gnss  drew  the  manuscript 
of  my  poem  from  his  pocket,  and  with  a  quaint  voice 
and  ridicubus  emphasis,  read  aloud  my  precious  pro- 
duction. A  burst  of  clamorous  laughter  greeted  its 
termination;  the  visiter  tittered,  the  boys  roared,  Guss 
grinned,  my  aunt  chuckled,  Maria  blushed,  and  1 
growled. 

** '  If  the  blest  mixture  daintily  3roa'd  sip, 
Tis  found  perfected  on  Maria's  lip^' " 

repeated  Gussy.  *'  You  see,  Miss  Maria,  what  your 
cousin  asserts — lor  your  brothers  affirm  this  to  be  his 
writing.  I  approve  his  taste,  and  wish  to  judge  if 
he  has  described  the  luxury  aright ;"  and  the  confi* 
dent  puppy  rose  from  his  seat,  and  approached  my 
Maria  with  the  evident  intention  of  ravishing  a  kiss. 
I  had  been  sitting  on  thorns  during  the  reading  of  my 
Hues,  and  seriously  contemplated  the  oppoeite  advan- 
tages of  pulling  Mr.  Gussy's  nose,  or  spanking  him 
with  the  fire  shovel ;  but  when  I  understood  the  na- 
ture of  the  outrage  he  was  about  to  commit,  I  jumped 
up,  and  with  one  well-planted  hit  on  the  mouth  with 
which  he  waa  about  to  deaacrala  MaraJm  U^knoclMd 
his  ofif  aqr  anBt'i  work  tahla.    Ik  tOM  «C  tanfimoKk 


entucd ;  the  ladies  shrieked — my  aunt  threatened  lo 
go  into  fits— Dido  barked— Gussj swore— and  the  boye 
huzxocd.  Maria  went  out  of  the  roon ;  I  wm  aboat 
lo  follow  her,  when  Gussy  stopped  me,  and  declared 
that  we  must  fight  it  out  A  friend  remonstrated ;  aai 
it  was  settled  that  we  should  have  a  pep  at  one 
ther  in  the  oorly  morning— my  male  conains 
to  get  up  and  see  the  fun. 

I  left  the  room ;  the  garden  door  waa  open ;  I  de- 
scended the  Eteps,  and  followed  the  path  to  the  rxvo^i 
bank.  The  moon  was  shining  with  a  brilliancy  but 
little  inferior  to  the  light  of  day,  and  the  ripples  of 
the  stream  glittered  in  the  silvery  brighlncaL  My 
cousin  Maria  was  standing  by  the  boat-post,  gaiiBgeB 
the  passing  tide.  I  thought  she  waa  crying  firom  the 
pensiveness  of  her  attitude,  but  when  1  apfnachoi 
her  with  a  tender  air  and  a  deprecatory  apeedi,  ihs 
burst  into  a  merry  laugh,  and  complimented  ■•(■ 
my  gymnai^ic  excelleice. 

I  endeavored  to  .it/n  the  conTeiaation,  and  waM 
to  place  things  en  train  for  my  parpoaed  dtieltiiffaB 
I  nttered  various  nonsensical  oommoo-placeaabootte 
beauteous  moon,  and  balmy  air,  and  gliding  stream,  oi 
genial  influences,  and  ecstatic  sympathiea,  bat  wittnl 
eflfect  Maria  had  no  sentiment,  aa  it  is  tarmed,  ia 
her  composition. 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  night  for  a  glide  down  the  rifW 
If  you  are  not  afraid  of  catching  cold,  nnlie  tbm  npt 
of  the  batteao,  and  paddle  me  about" 

We  were  soon  afloat.  The  charmer  oat  at  theHsii 
of  the  little  boat,  with  her  gossamer  aearf  waving  in  At 
night  breexe,  as  we  gendy  moved  down  tfaa  streot 
The  little  islands,  covered  with  the  brightest  gram, 
rose  and  vanished  in  the  mysterioua  haie  ofthe  mo» 
light ;  and  the  dark  woods  that  lined  the  ahorea  ecbtid 
our  jocund  laugh.  Maria  was  in  raptnraa ;  and  it> 
questing  me  to  cease  the  play  of  the  paddlei^  At 
commenced  one  of  my  favorite  aonga.  Oh,  the  » 
chanting  melody  of  that  sof^  sweet  voice  J  how  wM 
do  I  remember  its  eflect  upon  my  love-emitian  wA 
as,  gasing  upon  her  angel  ftoe,  by  the  vivid  light  if 
the  moon,  I  grew  drunk  with  beauty  and  with  hspa 
The  song  ceased — Maria  spoke  to  ma— I  oo|4d  mC 
answer. 

"  You  are  grieved  at  the  events  of  the  night,  I  bt> 
lieve.  It  is  certainly  disagreeable  to  have  one'bpOiCry 
laughed  at  But  I  did  not  laugh;  I  snatched  ikt 
copy  from  the  hands  of  that  odious  Busby,  and  htvt  I 
it  about  me.  Look,"  said  the  dear  girl,  drawiiy  f 
verses  from  the  boeom  of  her  dress,  *'  here  they  Wk 
and  I  mean  to  get  them  by  heart" 

How  I  longed  to  kiss  the  beauteous  lips  that  anas' 
such  sweet  words ! 

**  You  served  that  rude  Busby  right,  and  I  teik 
you,  cousin.  How  dare  he  presume  to  imagine  ihall 
would  allow  him  u>  kiss  ma  t  With  a  coosia,  yoi 
know,  it  is  a  different  affiiir«-4Aere  ts  no  ktrm  w 
kissing  OMt'i  cousin.** 

'  True!  Uue!  bat, like  a  fbol^— an  nddla-bninad  m»- 

I  had  been  dying  to  kam  those  ripa  and  pontiag  |n^ 

tineamo,  yet  never  onoe  raaiMmband  tha  kmndf 

privilege  of  a  oonainlB  claim !    I  had  paid  al  Iki 

\d!eev«AiB>LiMiwiBmm^^  %  ^tmOt  mmim  hK  li* 
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iMglcoted  to  use  the  righli  of  a  relation.  I  jumped 
up,  cesulvcd  to  match  an  earnest  of  my  blinful  pre- 
rogative ;  I  folded  the  dear  laughing  girl  in  my  armi , 
my  lips  pressed  hers,  and  1  indulged  in  my  first  kiss, 
*'  •  long,  long  kiss»  a  kiss  of  youth  and  love." 

The  flrail  batteau,  unfit  arena  for  a  romping  match, 
raadily  yielded  to  our  united  weights,  when  out  of 
equilateral  balance,  and  plhmped  us  both  into  the 
rirer.  A  scramblo-^a  ^crcam — and  n  splavh — and  the 
oold  water  gurgled  in  my  throat,  and  I  lost  the  light 
of  the  moon,  and  a  stifling  sensation  choked  my  utter- 
ance* and  the  atill,  calm  river  roared  like  wildest 
thunder  in  my  ears.  In  a  minute,  the  longest  that  a 
man  can  live,  I  roie  to  the  sarface  of  the  water.  I 
could  not  swim,  but  the  topsy-turvy  boat  was  within 
my  reach ;  I  endeavored  to  grasp  the  rounded  sides, 
but  was  unable  to  obtain  a  purchase  for  my  fingera; 
and  the  light  craft  floated  more  rapidly  down  the 
■traam,  with  the  impetus  of  my  hasty  but  ineflitctual 
clDleh.  Again  was  I  submerged  in  the  depths  of  the 
river— again  I  rose.  I  splashed  and  straggled  in  the 
silvery  ripples  of  the  moonlight  stream-— when  sud- 
denly, M  I  was  floating  and  floundering  in  the  midst 
of  the  eurrent,  my  knees  struck  against  a  sunken  rock. 
In  an  instant  I  was  on  its  summit,  and  I  found  myself 
standing  op  to  my  middle  in  the  centre  of  the  river. 

"But  where  is  your  dear  cousin,  your  pretty  Maria, 
aD  this  time  V*  methinksl  hear  my  readers  cry.  **  You 
did  not  leave  her  in  her  distress  t" 

Yes,  but  I  did.  I  have  told  you  that  I  could  not 
BWtm ;  and  if  ever  you  get  immersed  in  a  deep,  oold 
river,  yon  will  find  that  the  first  law  of  nature  is  im- 
perative. I  hnred  Bfaria  beyond  myself;  I  would 
have  died  to  have  preserved  her,  and  had  she  been 
drowned,  would  iaeoiitiiMntly  have  committed  sui- 
cide—but  where  was  the  use  of  my  endeavoring  to 
preserve  her  when  I  waa  unable  to  preserve  myself  7 
II  ii  all  very  well  for  the  web-lboted  amphibious  sons 
of  the  sea  to  jump  into  the  water  after  **  a  man  ovei^ 
board/'  bat  '*!  have  a  natural  alacrity  in  sinking,**  and 
were  I  to  attempt  such  a  Quiiotic  achievement,  should 
bat  iaereose  the  confuskm  by  requiring  somebody  else 
to  jump  after  me.  But  we  ara  leaving  Maria  in  the 
water  all  thia  time. 

I  had  scarcely  raised  my  head  above  the  level  of 
the  stream,  when  a  sickening  anticipation  of  Maria's 
late  struck  me  to  the  heart.  I  gazed  anxiously  over 
^  the  Ace  of  the  water,  but  saw  her  not — I  called  aloud, 
but  received  no  answer.  Innumerable  little  islands 
studded  the  bosom  of  the  Maumee,  and  the  gentle 
current  broke  in  beauteous  ripples  against  their  ver- 
dant edges,  and  whirled  along  in  little  eddies  and 
bubbling  runs,  that  glistened  in  the  moonlight  Again 
I  shouted  aloud  the  name  of  my  Maria ;  the  wooded 
shores  gave  back  the  sound — naught  else  but  the 
trickling  music  of  the  stream  broke  the  silence  of  the 
night 

"  Oh,  God!  shall  I  never  see  her  againt"  I  eielaimcd 
akrad.  "I  am  her  destroyer! — ^her  murderer !  Oh,  tnat 
fatal  kim  it  was  fraught  with  death  to  her— to  me— 
fiir  I  can  never  amvive  her  lass.  Maria-^ove— 
eonsiii— rwilip>-wh0ra  m  joa  now  I  I  could  barter 
lifii  lot  dM  powtr  of  diviiv  into  the  doopa  of  thia 


deceitful  stream,  and  rofccuing  my  luvo  from  the  pangs 
of  death.     Why,  why  ran  1  nut  bwim  V 

**  Because  you  ucre  too  lazy  to  learn,"  exclaimed  a 
sweet-toned  voire  from  tome  place  behind  mc.  I 
turned  raplijly  round — a  clear  oiid  merry  laugh  di- 
rected my  gozo.  Upon  the  bank  of  a  small  it<Innd, 
not  twenty  yards  from  my  rock,  but  under  the  light  of 
the  moon,  and  therrlurc  difliciill  to  diticcrn,  I  olwcrved 
a  white  dresii,  and  knew  tlint  Mariu  had  reached  a 
place  of  safety.  The  buoyaiioy  of  her  anire  had  ena- 
bled her  to  float  the  fow  yards  between  the  place  of 
our  accident  and  the  nearest  land. 

When  my  anxiety  had  in  some  measure  subsided, 
I  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  refrain  from  joining 
with  Maria  in  laughing  at  the  excessive  ludicrousness 
of  our  situations.  She  was  prisoner  on  an  islet  not 
twenty  feet  long  by  six  wide ;  and  I  was  confined, 
waist  deep,  to  the  sarface  of  a  slippery  rock,  with 
deep  water  all  around  and  between  us;  and  no  possi- 
ble' means  of  joining  company  or  attaining  either 
shore.  The  boat  had  glided  from  our  sight ;  the  mid- 
night hour  was  rapidly  approaching,  and  help  waa  not 
within  sound  of  our  loudest  hail. 

The  joke  of  the  affair  carried  us  through  the  first 
half  hour,  when  I  began  to  find  my  situation  irksome 
in  (he  extreme.  I  was  unable  to  sit  down  or  walk 
about ;  tho  blighlest  motion  teemed  with  death  ;  the 
cramp  lied  up  the  integuments  of  my  legs  in  large 
knots,  and  a  shivering  fit  stopped  my  conversation 
with  Maria.  To  add  to  my  distress,  I  knew  that  the 
charming  girl  was  exposed  to  the  same  inconveniences; 
tor  although  she  had  a  few  feet  of  ground  whereon 
she  could  and  did  walk,  still  she  was  enveloped  in 
wet  clothes,  and  exposed  to  the*  night  damps  and  tho 
river  fogs,  which  now  covered  the  surface  of  tho 
stream  like  a  thick  white  blanket,  and  shrouded  my 
pratty  cousin  from  my  view. 

I  shouted  aloud.  It  waa  useless;  but  the  human 
mind  never  thoroughly  despairs.  My  cousin  laughed, 
1  swore,  and  was  prettily  and  effectively  rebuked.'— 
The  fog  came  on  thicker.  The  bark  of  a  dog  sounded 
dully  on  our  ears— perhapa  my  fkithful  Dido  had 
guided  our  searehing  friends  to  the  rescue.  I  shouted 
again ;  Maria  was  also  seized  with  the  infection  of 
hope,  and  shrieked  with  an  intenseness  that  would 
have  paralyzed  a  playhouse  pit.  Tho  echo  barely 
sounded  through  the  density  of  the  mist — we  listened 
for  an  answering  hail — but  the  eilcnce  was  unbroken ; 
even  the  dog  refrained  from  his  bark. 

The  wind  sighed  louder,  and  blew  the  thick  fog 
into  long  streaks  and  lines  of  vapor,  which,  suddenly 
acted  on  by  counter  currents  of  air,  broke  into  fantas- 
tic and  uncouth  shapes  that  hung  over  tho  rippling 
tide,  or  lodged  against  tho  banks  of  the  islets,  and  the 
high  branches  of  the  trees  upon  the  river  shores. 
Hour  after  hour  passed  away  in  misery  unutterable. 
I  expected  every  minute  to  tumble  in  the  deep  water 
beside  me,  and  end  my  weariness  in  death.  Maria 
bore  up  bravely;  but  the  idea  of  her  mother's  anxiety 
increased  her  wretchedness,  and  I  fancied  that  amidst 
the  forced  chuckles  of  her  well-meant  gayety,  I  could 
discover  the  sobs  she  appeared  so  anivoua  ^  <^\!k^M&.« 

The  nvwn  iokAl  \mVs«  ^*^  Vnan&\  ^^  hv^.^'^a^ 
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cleared  the  fog  from  the  river,  but  the  dark  intensity 
of  the  night  seemed  more  appaling  than  ihe  illumi- 
nated thickness  of  the  mist.  Despair  began  to  craul 
over  ray  spirits;  I  know  that  the  river  was  seldom 
navigated ;  that  there  was  no  house  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  us,  and,  in  fqct,  if  wc  passed  ihe  night 
in  this  tormenting  situation,  that  the  daylight  pro- 
mised no  chance  of  rrlief,  except  our  friends,  follow- 
^g  the  course  of  the  river*s  banks,  discovered  us  in 
our  separate  St.  Helenas.  But  then,  Iiow  w^re  they 
to  rescue  us  7  there  was  no  other  baiteau  than  our 
own  on  the  stream  for  many  miles;  and  it  was 
impoetible  to  say  where  that  unliable  craA  had  floated. 

**  Listen !"  said  Maria,  in  a  low,  earnest  tone,  "  I 
hear  the  sound  of  paddles."  I  atrained  my  sense  of 
hearing  to  the  utmost,  but  aAer  several  minutes  alten 
tkm,  was  ooropellad  to  warn  Maria  of  the  fallacy  of 
her  rapoQsition.  "  The  cold  has  made  you  deaf,  dear 
oouain,*'  she  replied;  "I  hear  it  distinctly.  Hark! 
there  are  voicea  too.  We  shall  be  relieved  from  this 
dreadful  place."  I  listened,  but  heard  not  the  sounds 
that  cheered  Maria,  and  warned  her  again  of  the  mis- 
take. "  There,  there^we  shall  lose  them — they  will 
pass  by  the  farther  shore.  Shout,  cousin^I  will 
acream.**  And  the  piercing  shriek  rose  on  the  night 
aiff  and  seemed  to  rive  my  brain. 

"  They  have  stopped  the  use  of  their  paddles,  and 
are  gliding  past ;  they  must  have  heard  me.  Shout, 
■bout,  cousin ;  hallo  loudly,  or  we  are  lost.'* 

I  obeyed  the  injunction,  and  roared  pitcously  for 
help.  My  shouts  were  replied  to ;  the  sound  of  the 
paddles  and  the  rapid  inquiries  from  several  persons 
assured  us  of  the  certainty  of  redemption.  A  party  of 
hunters  were  returning  from  the  uplands  with  their 
dogs  and  guns ;  and,  with  the  game  proceeds  of  their 
sport,  were  crammed  into  a  small  batteau.  Questions 
and  answers  were  rapidly  given ;  they  laughed  hear- 
tily at  our  mishap ;  but,  with  praiseworthy  haste,  }>ro- 
ceeded  to  release  the  lady  from  her  unpleasant  place 
of  imprisonment  Two  of  the  party  jumped  on  to  the 
little  island  from  the  well-freighted  boat,  and  requested 
her  to  be  seated  within,  while  their  friends  paddled 
her  to  the  shore.  But  my  dear  Maria  refused  to  enter 
till  4  had  been  removed  from  my  perch  upon  the 


flooded  rock.  In  two  minutes,  1  was  by  her  side;  and 
in  ten  more,  we  were  safely  landed  on  our  own  bank 
of  the  Maumee,  but  several  miles  distant  fitom  the 
house  of  my  aunt. 

The  hunters  bade  us  farewell,  and,  placing  a  flssk 
of  old  whiskey  in  my  grasp,  harried  back  to  the  little 
island  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  their  comrades, 
who  had  been  compelled  to  remain  there  while  we 
occupied  their  places  in  the  boat  A  few  yards  pio> 
gross  along  the  river's  edge  convinced  us  of  the 
difliculty  of  proceeding  on  our  way ;  bat  a  drink  or 
two  from  the  himten'  flask  invigorated  oar  inmm; 
and,  after  a  painful  and  tedious  march  of  a  ooapbaf 
hours,  we  reached  the  house  of  my  distnetad  ant 
just  as  the  day  began  to  dawn. 

It  is  not  worth  while  now  to  describe  the  agMiy  fi 
the  family  during  the  long,  long  night;  oor  the  cod* 
dlings,  and  nursings,  and  graelinga,  and  pbyadmi 
that  we  were  compelled  to  undergo,  to  prevert  ibi 
probable  eiBects  of  our  duckings  and  dabfalingi.  lii^ 
weeks  passed  before  I  was  able  to  use  my  kf^tat 
my  dear  Maria  sat  by  my  bedside,  and  read  Id  m^ 
and  chatted  with  me,  and  kiased  me,  and  trenlM  ai 
she  kissed — at  the  tboughls  of  the  reaolt  of  oar  fiat 
embrace. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  say  that  Goaa  Boriiy  dii 
not  shoot  me,  although  he  talked  about  eendinff  • 
challenge ;  but  my  aunt  dextrously  bestowed  a  heai^ 
slap  upon  his  sinister  cheek,  and  desired  him  to  think 
no  more  about  such  nonsense. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  say  that  I  mairied  Wf 
cousin — my  own  Maria ;  for,  as  my  aont  aaid,  it  wm 
not  possible  for  me  to  do  otherwise,  after  patting  k« 
in  liquer,  and  keeping  her  out  all  night  BAaria  hn 
now  no  partiality  for  boating  partiea ;  and  I  am  cooim 
with  a  bit  of  fowl  at  home  without  getting  a  <l«dk  oat 
of  doors.  She  is  now  sitting  opposite  to  me,  danuy 
the  stockings  of  my  eldest  boy,  who  is  about  to  ledBB 
to  school,  and  is  reading  by  the  window ;  a  blaeeyid 
girlis  helping  mama ;  two  curly*headed  raffiam  ■• 
teaching  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  original  Dido  lo 
attain  a  two-legged  perpendicular  in  the  conier;  ttd 
little  Tommy  Lb  rocking  baby's  cradle. 

And  thus  ends  my  chapter  upon  kissing. 


i 


THE      LOT      OF     ALL. 


LITERALLY      TRANSLATED      FROM      THE      GERMAN      OF      A.      W.      SCBLEOIL. 


One  glides  thnrngh  life  in  buoyant  Imrk  along. 
One  lets  his  gaudy-colored  pennon  fly ; 
One  e'en  the  conquest  of  the  moon  will  try. 

One  would  but  bound  what  flelds  to  him  belong. 

One  feeds  on  luxuries  from  thousands  wrung, 
One  hungry,  naked,  and  unhoused  must  lie  t 
Yet  ail  were  rocked  in  cradle  eq\iaVVY 

Of  their  great  wiother,  weak  ai  wal\  %a  Mvmt. 


And  scarcely  condescend  a  passing  glance      ^^^ 
On  those  who  were ;  and  ilioise  wlio  are,  the  while 
Forget,  they  walk  o'er  hollow  catacombs. 


\ 


The  earth  is  rolling  like  the  wheel  of  chanee^ 
Time  too,  immensurable,  never  aliU, 
And  momently  death  itranglea  heoatombu 
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The  morning  wind  had  lonk  to  ileep  on  its  ocean 
bed,  and  leA  a  small,  foretopsail  schooner  rocking  on 
the  long,  smooth  swells,  away  westward  of  the  coast 
of  Pern.  8he  was  a  gay  and  gallant  model  of  naval 
beanty.  Light  as  ihe  frightened  sea-gull,  she  rose  on 
the  clear,  deep  wave,  showing  a  long,  low,  shining* 
Uack  hull  of  faultless  mould.  The  tall,  elegant, 
masts  stood  proudly  up  with  that  graceful  rake  pecu- 
liar to  this  class  of  vessels  ;  the  clean  polished  yards 
were  swung  with  the  nicest  accuracy,  tapering  from 
the  middle  with  the  rounded  symmetry  of  a  lady's 
finger ;  the  spotless  canvas  hung  in  airy  folds  amid 
the  trim,  taut  rigging,  like  the  floating  dress  of  a  fairy 
queen.  The  figure-head  of  a  dark*haired  Moorish 
girl,  leaned  in  laughing  loveliness  from  the  sharp, 
rising  bow,  as  if  to  kiss  the  glad  waters  beneath ; 
with  one  hand  she  held  the  wild  lily  of  the  Paciac 
Isles,  while  tho  other  playfully  grasped  a  scarf,  on 
which  was  written  "  Tho  Flower  of  the  Sea."  A 
single  flag  dropped  above  the  narrow  stern;  as  it 
flapped  aside  with  the  rolling  of  the  waves,  it  reveal- 
ed the  bright  blazonry  of  the  Spanish  arras. 

To  one  untaught  in  sea  k>re»  the  vessel  might  have 
passed  for  a  peaceful  carrier  of  trade,  but  a  seaman 
would,  have  remarked  that  she  was  built  for  surpass- 
ing awiftnesB,  without  regard  to  burthen.    Fie  would 
have  told  yon  that  she  was  too  pretty  to  be  any  thing 
else  than  a  smuggler  or  pirate,  such  gentry  always  dis- 
playing a  more  classic  taste  than  their  less  romantic 
brethren  of  the  salt-waicr.    Ilis  keen  eye,  too,  would 
have  detected  the  dark  mouth  of  a  cannon,  known  to 
Ihe  craft  by  the  name  of  **  Long  Tom,"  lurking  mysteri- 
ously under  a  heap  of  canvas  and  coiled  rope,  just  aft 
the  ibremast    All  doubts  as  to  character  were  put  to 
zest  by  the  m^ey  crew  of  whiskered  desperadoes  that 
eovered  the  deck.    Some  slept  half-naked  in  the  hot 
■QD,  some  were  gambling  and  quarreling,  and  others, 
ith  a  spice  of  pfjetic  feeling  not  uncommon  to  tlio  cloth 
ere  leaning  over  tho  side  to  watch  tho  frolicsome 
porpoises  splashing  on   the  sunny  sea.     It  seemed, 
from  the  confueion  of  tongues,  that  the  mob  of  every 
nation  had  met  together,  and  sent  each  an  envoy  to 
to  this  "  Assembly  of  Free  Agency."     Among  them 
especially  wore  to  be  seen  the  dark,  devil-eyed  Mexi- 
can, and  the  brawny,  scowling  mulatto. 

Such  was  the  pirate.  The  wars  of  Spain  and  her 
American  colonies  had  given  a  new  and  dangerous 
impulse  to  lawless  adventure.  The  "  profession"  of 
piracy  rose  to  a  fatal  rank,  and,  among  the  rest,  *'  The 
Flower  of  the  Sea"  became  koovrn  as  the  **  Scourge 
of  the  Southern  Wave,"  Her  name  carried  terror  far 
■moog  the  ishrnds  and  the  very  ports  of  the  Fftcific. 
Swift  and  daring,  she  set  capture  at  defiance,  and 
kofhed  at  pomit    BUny  %  boasi/ai  enijaer  had  felt 


i 


her  powers  in  the  running  fight,  before  she  left  him 
**  hull  down"  astern.  Many  an  honest  mariner  had 
espied  at  dusk  a  speck  of  a  soil  prowling  on  the  red 
edge  of  the  horizon,  and  ere  the  evening  star  had 
set,  with  a  blase  and  hurrah!  the  pirate  was  upon 
him! 

Beneath  an  awning  on  the  quarter-deck,  reclined 
a  fierce  roan,  under  the  common  height,  but  of  power- 
ful  frame.  Full  white  irowsers,  girded  smooth  and 
close  around  the  waist  with  a  crimson  belt,  scarcely 
hid  the  outline  uf  a  leg  too  large  to  be  called  hand- 
some. A  pair  of  Morocco  slippers  completed  his 
dress,  leaving  bare  a  broad  shaggy  chest,  and  muscu- 
lar arms  of  Herculean  size.  Two  large  pistols  and  a 
long,  glittering  knife,  which  weapons  he  never  laid 
aside,  were  stuck  into  his  belt.  His  face,  almost  co- 
vered by  whiskers  and  mnstachesof  enormous  growth, 
was  terrible  as  the  storm  of  the  desert.  An  eye  that 
would  scare  a  murderer's  ghost  back  to  his  sheetlcss 
gibbet,  glared  intensely  under  a  bushy  mass  of  hair 
that  overhung  his  brows.  Such  was  Bernardo,  the 
pirate  chief.  He  commenced  his  career  of  villany  in 
early  youth,  by  murdering  an  aged  and  only  relative 
in  Jamaica,  his  native  land  ;  he  fled,  and  became  a 
freebooter.  Growing  more  daring  and  desperate  as 
blood  thickened  on  his  hands,  he  now  acknowledged 
no  superior  in  crime  but  his  great  master,  the  devil, 
and  was  often  heard  in  his  drunken  revelry,  to  vow  a 
hard  fight  for  empire  with  that  potentate  on  the  sul- 
phurous Styx ! 

Feared  and  hated  by  his  gang,  the  tenure  of  his 
authority  was  the  sabre's  point;  yet  he  maintained 
his  sway  by  tMt  consummate  boldness  and  cunning, 
which  men  of  his  rank  and  calling  never  want.  The 
glance  of  the  chief  darted  resllenly  from  time  to 
lime  among  his  tameless  crew,  and  then,  like  the  pan- 
ther in  ambush,  travelled  keenly  around  the  horizon. 
High  amid  the  angry  oaths  of  a  knot  of  gamblen 
at  the  forecastle,  arose  the  grnfi*  voice  of  Antonio,  a 
gigantic  mulatto,  of  a  most  villanous  aspect.  Inferior 
to  none  but  Bernardo  in  piratical  accomplishments, 
he  was  acknowledged  second  in  power,  and  no  one 
dared  to  dispute  his  claim.  Opposite  him  sat  a  wild- 
looking,  long-haired  youth,  of  slender  bat  active  form. 
His  features  were  once  singularly  handsome,  but  a 
companionship  of  vice,  and  his  own  untamed  passions, 
had  lent  him  the  reckless  bearing  of  tho  outlaw.  His 
losses  were  rapid  and  heavy:  with  an  impatient 
curse  he  threw  down  his  last  stake ;  the  cards  were 
played ;  the  mulatto  won,  and  swept  the  gold  into  his 
pocket  with  a  fiend's  laugh. 

**  Antonio,  yoo  are  a  base  cheat,"  mutteced  ^.Va 
youth,  grind'mi^  h\a  \««\Yk  Wv^  \mbm^* 
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"  Look  you,  Arnold  Kcll,  when  a  man  calli  me  so, — 
a  nan,  mind  you, — tliin  is  my  aniwcr,"  touching  the 
handle  of  his  knife;  "  but  when  a  ctomboy,  I  correct 
him,  as  would  hii  mother,  ihuc/.'  aud  with  his  open 
hand  he  sent  the  youth  reeling  backwards. 

With  a  scream  like  the  wild'Cat  in  her  rage,  the 
young  man  flashed  hit  knife  in  the  sun  and  bounded 
at  his  huge  antagonist.  In  an  instant  his  uplifted 
aim  was  stilled,  end  his  naked  throat  clutched  in  the 
vice-like  grasp  of  Antonio-  "  Die  like  a  puppy  as  you 
are»  unworthy  of  buUet  or  steel,"  gnmled  the  ruthless 
negro,  and  he  laughed  hideously  al  the  sterting  eyea 
and  hanging  tongue  of  the  gasping  Arnold.  The 
crew  rushed  towards  them*  and  Antonio,  bent  on  the 
death  of  his  victim,  stept  back.  The  strangling  bi>y 
in  his  laet  throe,  tripped  bis  (be  deiteriously  as  he 
letraeled.  Antonio  loosed  his  hold  and  caught  vainly 
at  the  ahtottds;  wildly,  triumphantly  did  AriMild  send 
hoBM  hia  knife  in  rapid  succession,  arid  ere  the  mu- 
latto fell,  hia  heart's  tilood  was  smoking  on  the  deck. 
The  maniac  yell  of  the  victor  was  followed  by  the 
curse,  the  death-rattle  of  the  fallen ! 

"Hell  and  furies!"  thundered  Bernardo,  throwing 
aaide  the  crowd,  "  who  dares  my  auihoriiy  on  this 
dedt  f  who  haa  done  thii  deed  f " 

"  I,"  said  the  youth,  hoMiog  np  his  reeking  blade, 
"  I.  Arnold  Kell,  sent  the  devil  to  his  home." 

"  Then  after  him  with  this  message  from  mc,"  and 
Bamardo's  pistol  glittered  at  his  head. 

''Hewaa  right,"  muttered  twenty  voices,  and  as 
miny  knives  started  from  their  sheaths. 

As  the  crippled  snake  in  its  angry  |iain,so  did  Ber- 
nardo turn  on  his  rebellious  gang.  His  eye  flashed 
fieico  OS  the  lightning's  blaze  on  eyes  as  fierce  as  his. 
Mad  with  rage,  yet  fully  aware  of  the  spirits  over 
whom  he  held  his  %vavcrtng  asrendancy,  the  wily  chief 
searched  for  an  imiani  the  dark  faces  around. 

**  la  there  a  man,"  said  he,  with  lofty  vehemenct*, 
"who  has  joined  this  daring  mutiny,  that  will  say 
when  your  chief  forgot  his  duty  t  When  has  the 
sweeping  storm,  burst  over  us  that  I  gukled  not  the 
helm  7  When  haa  the  lightning  lit  uplhe  midnight 
surge,  that  I  trembled  at  its  glare  7  'When  has  the 
fight  dyed  the  sea  with  blond,  that  my  sabre  was  not 
ihera  7  And  who  was  at  my  side  in  all  this  7  There 
he  lies ;  the  murdered  Antonio.  Who  ao  iiMrleasly 
sprang  aloft  when  the  howling  hurricane  rent  the 
flottering  canvas  7  Who  so  true  to  cripple  the  flying 
prise  7  Who  was  bcfbro  him  to  leap  on  the  stream- 
ing deck  7  Who,  when  the  kneeling  coward  prayed 
for  his  trembling  life,  so  qnick  to  stop  his  tongue,  as 
Antonio  7    '  Dead  men  tell  no  tales.*  ** 

A  mutamt  of  approbotion  was  heard.  Bernardo 
eyed  Arnold  Whh  hellish  joy.  "  And  who,"  continued 
he,  "  is  hii  muiderer  7  A  stray  cur  that  has  swam  off 
to  us  with  a  rope  about  hia  neck.  A  weak  fool,  who 
sleeps  on  hia  watch,  and  starts  and  mutters  of  his  fk- 
tlier  and  his  home,  whose  ^voman's  tongue  preached 
pity  Id  men  like  you,  when  your  knivea  are  cutting 
the  way  to  victory.  He  has  basely  kilted  your  brave 
eampanUm,  whote  life  wai  woith  a  hundred  such 
oowijdi  8f  he !  Whnt  eays  nut  \mw  W->  \iA%  foe  >aS% 
blood  ior  Wood.'" 


The  stem  words  of  the  law  were  'repcattd  by  all 
in  a  tone  that  silenced  mercy. 

Arnold  heard  his  doom  with  scorn.  **  Coward  as  1 
have  been  called,"  said  he,  haughtily,  **  I  will  not  ask 
dugs  for  a  life  worth  less  than  this  deud  jaekall,** 
spuming  the  huge  corse  of  Antonio.  **  I  ask  6r 
death,  but  let  it  be  on  the  decks  of  the  enemy." 

*'  The  law.  the  law !— Blood  for  blood!"  intamplcd 
Bernardo. 

The  ominous  sentence  wna  whispered  .again, Ifta 
the  hollow  threat  of  the  midnight  wind. 

A  shudder  thrilled  the  frame  of  the  doamei;  fir 
an  instant  in  that  dreed  moment,  hia  eye  soogkt  d» 
bright,  still  sky— one  bitter  leer  atole  down  mA  tii» 
bled  on  his  lip;  he  thought  of  hie  far  booM,  hiackil^ 
hood's  aong.  his  mother's  smile — but  again  dafiam 
mantled  on  hia  brow ;  dark  and  fearless  he  IndM  m 
the  aeekers  of  hia  blood. 

"  1  rauot  die ;  but  ere  I  go.  Til  hurl  ibe  lit  hack  la 
the  teeth  of  the  damned  one  that  apoke  it"  said  kib 
bending  a  hateful  glance  at  the  chief.  ■*  It  baoMMi 
him  well  to  call  me  cur  and  coward,  w!iO  came  fioi 
the  womb  sqoeeking  a  curse  on  men  ;  who  gitv  mi 
fattened  on  his  kindred's  blood." 

*'  Fool !  do  you  beard  me  hero  f  *  cried  the  Mm 
Bernardo,  flashing  a  pistol  in  the  face  of  the  pA 
The  excited  crew  closed  between  them,  when  AnnU 
drew  his  blood-atained  knife,  and  sprang  ap  the  md^ 
mast  »  Whoever  follows,"  shouted  he,  "  shaB  kip 
with  me  from  the  mast  head." 

The  fearful  brawl  was  arrested  by  the  hmnsd  Of 
of  "  A  sail,  a  sail,  on  the  larboard  bow."  In  an  io- 
f tant,  all  was  bustle.  Away  to  the  weet,  a  darit  sinA 
on  the  sea  marked  the  coming  wind.  J  oat  witkia  iB 
edge,  a  largo  brig  waa  seen  bearing  due  aouib,  ante 
full  sail. 

**  Sho  will  escape  us  by  this  cnrsed  colrn,'*  giewlai 
Bernardo.    *'  What  colon  V* 

**  American,"  returned  the  loohoot. 

**  A  prists,  but  not  for  us." 

The  dead  Antonio  was  hastily  thrown  o\ 
with  a  shot  fastenejJ  to  his  heels,  and  his  Uood 
folly  washed  off  the  deck.     It  waa  no  time  to 
the  quarrel,  and   Arnold  remained  snll^  and 
lasted.    Bernardo  strode  the  deck  irapatienily,' 
ing  the  distant  sail,  like  the  shark  when  he  mm  Hi 
prey  sporthig  in  the  shoal  water.    *  Ha  !**  mii  ^^^k 


stopping  short,  **  perhaps  ihey  have  Chriatian 

up  with  a  signal  of  distress !    Down  below,  aHii' 

be  ready." 

The  orders  were  promptly  obeyed.  IVoe  99  ^ 
appeal  of  humanity,  the  devoted  brig  wore  raend,  mA 
steered  directly  for  the  pimte.  It  waa  a  inotit  if 
intense  anxiety.  The  brig  held  her  coarse  ftr  half  tf 
hour,  when  suddenly  there  was  a  eoofnaion  on  hmdi 
she  hauled  off,  and  crowded  aail !  With  a  sttnip  if 
rage,  the  chief  ordered  his  men  on  dock.  Tha  dnii' 
ed  black  flag  waa  run  up,  and  the  long  gun  diM' 
away  for  the  chase.  Preaootly  the  npprooehhg  iM 
played  and  whirled  eaprieioaaly  on  the  biVowe;  At 
first  light  poff  awoke  thealceph^  etUMad  Ae 
aK^emnflR  ^v^^  isfealLwdf  elof  Am  Iho 
\vreeua  ^jn^^^^  ^iaiA^ 
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•Iwiner  nnwrapped  its  gloomy  field,  and  streamed  alee  ,* 
the  ibttm  parted  wide  from  the  bi>w,  and  it  waa  aoon 
evident  that  she  gained  rapidly  on  the  brig. 

"  Give  them  the  hot  iron  1"  shoaUd  the  chiof.  '*  But 
where  is  Antonio  f  where  ia  your  gunner  now  ? 
ahaJl  hia  murderer  eacape  ?" 

Cttiaea,  deep  and  angry,  were  heard,  and  many 
vengeful  looks  were  faaiened  on  the  condemned  youth, 
perched  in  the  rigging.  The  politic  Bernardo  atcpi 
Ibrweid  to  try  hia  skill ;  he  aighted  carefully  along 
the  piece  aa  the  achoooer  yawed,  and  gave  the  order 
te  fire.  The  light  craft  trembled  under  the  bellowing 
dieeherge,  but  the  brig  kepi  on  unharmed.  A  broad- 
tide  of  oatha  followed  the  gun's  dinrhfirgo.  AAer  a  hot 
of  en  hour,  the  Hgure  of  a  man  was  distinctly 
at  the  helm  of  the  flying  Tessel ;  Le  stood  frar- 
Imb  end  alone.  Again  the  long  gun  blazed  away ;  as 
the  amoke  a  wept  astern,  the  pirates  shouted  to  see  the 
Ibietoproast  falling  to  the  leeward.  A  few  mtire  rapid 
end  well-aimed  shots,  and  the  ill  fatefl  brig  was  crip- 
pled and  unmanageable  The  pirate  hove  to,  within 
pistol  shot.  Two  boats  were  lowered,  and  instantly 
filled  with  whooping,  ferocious  wretches.  Into  the 
ibremost  sprang  Bernardo ;  ho  stood  eagerly  in  the 
bow,  with  a  pistol  cocked  in  one  hand,  and  a  heavy 
aebre  in  the  other.  With  a  liowl  like  hungry  wolves, 
they  pulled  for  the  prize.  A  silence,  dread  as  the 
&mished  lion  bcforo  he  wakes,  reigned  aboard  her. 
A  small  crow  stood  around  their  captain  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck ;  a  single  swivel,  a  few  old  muskets,  and  a 
eabro  or  two,  with  the  naual  aailor  knifo,  were  their 
only  arms.  A  powerful  emotion  agitated  their  leader ; 
he  trembled,  but  it  was  not  the  coward'n  quail ;  his 
hce  was  deadly  pale,  but  fear  blanched  it  not ;  hi* 
words  quivered  ihrongh  bloodless  lips,  but  they  breath- 
ed ikot  of  terror  or  dismay.  It  was  the  energy  of  a 
dauntless  soul  mastering  its  physical  tenement.  lie 
looked  on  hia  faithful  crew  with  thoughts  that  pen 
cannot  portray. 

'*  My  men,"  aaid  he,  in  a  low  and  aniious  tone, 
**  we  D»y  aoon  be  at  anchor  in  a  foreign  port,  but  be- 
five  we  set  sail,  if  any  man  haa  anght  to  say  of  me, 
let  him  speak  hia  mind.  When  my  poor,  wild  aon 
left  hia  food  father  to  go  I  know  not  where,  my  vea- 
ael  became  my  home ;  I  have  tried  to  do  my  duty  as 
«n  hoiwat  skipper  should — I  love  you  all,  would  die 

"  We  love  you  ;  will  die  for  you."  burst  from  the 
■fifected  tara. 

**  My  gallant  boys,  I  thank  you ;  fight  till  the  last 
plenks  hold  together;  romember  your  wives  and 
•weetbeerla.    I  am  good  fur  a  doaen  of  the  villaina !" 

One  full,  bold  cheer  waa  the  answer. 

«*  Take  the  foremost  boat,^ — fire !"  shouted  the  maa- 
ter  of  the  brig,  discharging  hia  musket,  which  was 
followed  by  a  sheet  of  flame  from  the  swivel  and 
HBell  arma  of  the  men. 

The  eflact  waa  lerriMe ;  a  yell  of  agony  aiooe ; 
Benmido  tanbled  heavily  over  the  bow.  The  ahat- 
teied  boat  filled  and  went  down,  leaving  a  denae  mass 
of  dead,  woandoS,  and  cuning  piialet  on  the  bloody 
wave^  But  before  ihe  biave  crew  oooU  rekied,  the 
oChathoBl  wmt  MlangMe  lAe  brig,  and  a  third  waa 


putting  off  friim  the  schooner.  The  pirates  poured 
on  deck ;  their  wild  cries  and  horrid  blasphemies  rent 
the  air.  but  not  lees  terrific  was  the  pealing  hurrah ! 
uf  the  impetuous  captain,  as  he  whirle<l  his  sabre  over 
his  hehd. 

"  Fight  for  your  lives, your  skipficr,  and  your  craft; 
we  are  one  to  too,  my  brave  boys,  but  I  am  good  for 
a  dozen." 

For  a  moment  the  pimtes  hesitated.  It  was  a  thrill- 
ing pouse.  It  is  dreadful  to  war  against  hope,  but  the 
struggle  is  the  mure  terrible.  Another  band  leaped 
un  biMril,  and  the  fight  closed  like  the  meeting  of 
whirls  inde.  Then  came  the  hot  strife  of  life  and 
death  in  its  fiercest  shape— the  scream — the  blaze— 
llio  clash — the  grasp— the  death  hug— the  jetting 
bluod — ;he  heavy  fall — and  the  *1asi  groan.  Tho 
f>ailorB  fougfit  with  the  fierceness  of  revenge  and  the 
recklcEFnei's  of  despair.  Many  a  foul  pirate  gasped 
his  last  cur»o  on  that  dear  bought  j  rize.  But  no  cou- 
rage could  withstand  the  ovcr\^ helming  nombors  of 
tho  buccaneers.  One  by  one,  a  dt-ep  plunge  told  that 
a  son  of  tite  ocean  waa  sinking  in  hii  ocean  grave. 

The  pirates  were  masters  of  the  brig ; — the  intrepid 
captain  alone  remained ;  yet  still  his  sabre  whirled 
its  circle  of  death ;  still  the  stirring  thunder  of  his 
voice  cheered  his  men  to  victory.  He  looked  around, 
and  they  were  gone !  A  few  scalding  tears  travelled 
with  funeral  pace  over  his  gory  cheek. 

'*  All  gone  but  me? — my  poor  boys,"  said  he,  sor- 
row felly,  **  you  did  your  duty,  and  tho  great  skipper 
that  sails  aloft  won*t  forget  you,  when  nil  hands  are 
called  on  deck  to  report  their  watch."  Faint  and 
wounded,  he  cut  his  staggering  way  to  the  cabin. 

"Take  him  alive,  take  him  alive!  ho  skall  die  by 
inches,"  shouted  a  husky  voice,  which  the  pirates  re- 
cognised to  Ik)  that  of  Bernardo.  Pale,  wet,  and 
bleeding,  he  climbed  on  board;  a  ragged  piece  of  scalp 
bung  over  his  right  eye  ond  temple;  his  IcA  nrm  fell 
splintered  and  p)o\verlefs  by  his  side.  "  Take  him 
alive,"  again  he  cried,  hoarse  with  ()a»ion,  "  for  ven- 
geance I  must  have." 

AAer  a  sanguinary  struggle,  the  heroic  captain  was 
taken  and  bound;  The  brig  was  plundered,  and  set 
on  fire ;  the  greedy  element  darted  its  wiry  tongue  up 
tho  rigging,  and  dressed  the  vessel  in  flame.  The 
pirates,  with  their  prisoner  and  booty,  put  oflffor  their 
schooner,  heedless  of  the  imploring  cries  of  their 
wounded  comrades  on  tho  burning  prize 

In  a  few  minutes  more,  **Tbe  Flower  of  the  Sea" 
fell  obediently  to  the  wind,  settling  full  and  gracefully 
to  one  Mde,  and  bore  rapidly  away. 

The  ill  fated  prisoner  was  dragged  with  curses  be- 
fi)re  the  chief,  on  the  quarter-deck  ;  their  eyes  met  in 
one  long  look  of  hate. 

*'  What  is  our  loss  ?"  inquired  Bemaido,  turning  to 
his  men. 

"  Twenty-seven  miming,"  was  the  answer. 

"What!  has  a  handful  of  vilUina  done  all  tbb? 
Fool !  what  do  you  ezpect  f"  roared  Bernardo,  looking 
fury  at  his  erect  and  acomful  captive. 

"That  which  you  know  I  fear  notr-deaih!"  waa 
the  reply. 
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might  have  been  heard  from  aloft,  but  for  the  noiie  of 
the  vesfel  speeding  on  her  way. 

**  Yes,  boasting  dog,  death  you  shall  have,  but  it 
shall  be  with  hot  iron  in  your  hissing  flesh,  and  bum* 
ing  brimstone  in  your  cursed  mouth." 

"  Cut-throat— coward !" 

"  Silence !  my  revenge  is  not  to  be  cheated  by 
words.  Look  at  me ;  do  you  not  owe  me  a  long  debt 
of  vengeance  ? — Look  at  this  damned  scar  7" 

•*  I  fired  that  baU ;  would  it  had  struck  your 
brain." 

**  Look  at  this  blasted  arm,  than  which  a  better 
never  wrung  a  villain's  neck." 

**  I  pointed  the  swivel ;  would  it  had  torn  out  your 
black  heart." 

With  a  gnash  of*r&ge,  Bernardo  thrust  a  pistol  into 
the  very  eye  of  the  unfortunate  captain,  and  fired  ! 
At  the  instant,  a  long,  shrill,  unearthly  scresm  of 


I^Bbod  for  blood!"  piercad   the  airakft.    The  af-. 
frighted  pirates  glanced  wildly  opwaids,  when  the 
whirling,  whizzing  body  of  the  forgotten  Arnold  Ml 
on  the  upturned  face  of  Bernardo,  snapping  his  neck, 
and  crushing  him  to  the  deck,  a  hideous  corpse ! 

"  My  father !  oh,  my  father,"  ahrieked  the  expiring 
Amehl,  writhing  and  crawling  to  the  murdered  cap- 
tain.  But  his  brave  soul  had  gone ;  he  knew  not  the 
iniamy  of  his  son.  With  a  piteous  raoaiw  the  poor 
youth  clasped  the  stiflened  cone,  and  breathed  kii 
dying  agony  en  his  parentis  boaom.  The  piialesslood 
appalled.  The  bodies  of  the  father  and  sod  wait 
dropped  overboard  together;  aa  they  wcM  riewif 
down,  the  face  of  the  fother,  yet  bold  and  proal. 
gleamed  for  an  instant  under  the  bright  wave  nd 
sunk  for  ever; — the  dead  Bernardo  foUowed;  las 
ther  commanded  in  his  stead,  and  **  The  FbiNr  «f 
the  Sea"  sailed  on. 


TO      AN       INFIRM      OLD      LADY, 

HIGHLY      PAINTED      AND      FANTASTICALLY      DRESSED. 


The  little  sand  that  in  thy  glass  remains 
Already  trembles  on  the  awful  verge ;'  - 

The  nimble  wing  of  time  those  counted  grains 
Soon  down  the  ne'er  remounted  steep  must  urge. 

Think — think  how  few  the  fleeting  moments  be 

That  lightly  hold  thee  from  eternity. 

Those  hollow  cheeks  remind  us  of  the  grave, 
To  which  thy  joints,  though  feeble,  swidly  go. 

The  use  is  past  for  which  thy  Maker  gave 

Those  failing  eyes:   scarce  canst   thou  hide  the 
snow 

That  tells  thy  life's  last  winter :  the  next  spring 

That  breaks  on  thee,  another  world  must  bring. 

And  doth  that  winking  eye  strive  in  its  close, 

To  show  some  glimtn'ring  of  a  long-quench'd  fire  T 

Upon  that  wither'd  briar  the  young  rose 
Still  canst  thou  wish  to  hang  ?  O  fond  desire ! 

Thy  mortal  part  now  crumbles  into  clay. 

Hast  thou  no  thought  for  that  which  mocks  decay  T 

Better  a  kerchief  plain  those  brows  might  wear. 
Than  wanton  wreaths,  or  jewels'  costly  blaze ; 

Or  from  another  scalp  the  braided  hair. 

That,  bathed  with  odor,  scarce  thy  pain  repays. 

Thy  nostril  of  the  scent  can  taste  no  part ; 

And  others  are  not  cheated  by  such  art. 

Those  fingers  yet  might  bold  a  sober  book, 

TlMt  Aow  so  sadly  hoop'd  in  gems  and  gold : 
TInm  knees,  that  now  their  hinges  only  creok, 
CurVtim  to  interchange  with  feUow  mould, 
Woald  man  befit  thy  faat  appcoacYun^  anA, 
in  mrviee  to  thy  Maker  uogbi  u>  band. 


Thy  gay  attire  is  but  the  work  of  worma; 

And  what  is  all  thy  life's  amount  when  wa^'41 
Ask,  and  thy  true  accusing  conscience  tenoa 

Thy  life,  the  wearing  what  a  viwrm  hath  m&ki 
A  worm  thyself,  that  to  the  grave  will  go 
In  jealous  contest  with  some  neighboring  show. 

O  desperate  madness !  By  the  grave  to  stand— 
The  ready  gravei — that  yawna  to  take  thee  in; 

That  ancient  frame  hung  round  by  Folly's  hand, 
With  many  a  proof  of  though ta  that  ill  higut^ 

But  oh !  how  badly  end  the  brief  career 

Of  creatures  passing  to  a  world  so  near. 

ft 

O  for  a  sound  that  senseless  ear  to  wake, 
A  clarion's  voice  to  rouse  that  torpid  aonl ; 

For  wholesome  were  the  fear  might  bid  thee  qiabb 
And  the  dread  future  to  thy  view  nnralL 

Then  might'st  thou  see  how  wretched  is  the  diiBg 

That  thus  to  gauds  in  life's  last  gasp  will  ding. 

That  fijolish  mimicry  of  giddy  yonth. 
So  ill  according  with  thy  tale  of  years. 

Might  mofe  our  laughter:  but  the  dreadful  tndk 
Of  thy  condition,  rather  asks  our  teaiv— 

Bids  from  our  lips  the  smile  of  aoom  depart, 

And  throws  a  secret  horror  o'er  the  heart 

Those  tottering  feet  upon  the  pitAdl  atand. 
Whose  sinking  surface  givea  thee  to  thy  IhML 

'Tis  thine  the  present  moment  to  ooiunand. 
The  nezt  for  beUer  thooghti  may  be  too  kto. 

Ere  yet  too  late,  bethink  thee  that  "  te  HM 
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And  as  for  me,  though  that  I  ken  but  lite 

On  buoks  for  to  read,  I  me  delight 

And  to  them  eive  i  failh  and  full  crodence, 

And  in  mine  hoart  have  *eni  in  reverence 

So  heartily  that  there  is  game  none 

That  fro*  my  bookn  makeat  me  to  gone.— CAavcfr. 


A  BiffGULAR  liltle  volume  was  published  in  Edin- 

burgh,  in  the  year  1822,  entitled  *'  Memoir  of  the  Life 

ttnd  Trial  of  Jamet  MackcouU  or  Mofat."  This  Mack- 

oonll  was  a  notorious  bank   robber,  pickpocket,  and 

swindler,  who  died  in  the  county  jail  at  Edinburgh, 

■bortly  after  receiving  a  reprieve  from  the  sentence 

of  death,  to  which  the  honest  vengeance  of  the  laws 

had  doomed  hiai.     The  ''strange  influence"  which 

procured  him  a  commutation  of  punishment  ia  not 

explained,  but  the  cool  influence  and  consummate 

villany  of  the  man  renders  the  exercise  of  the  royal 

prerogative  of  mercy  a  remarkable  proceeding. 

Amongst  the  whole  race  of  thieves,  ancient  and 
modem,  from  Cacus  down  to  the  pickpocket  of  yester- 
day, we  do,  not  remember  a  more  cunning,  daring, 
desperate,  profligate,  abandoned,  surprising  rogue  than 
the  subject  of  the  above-mentioned  Memoir.  His  life, 
from  hjfi  very  cradle,  was  one  continued  scene  of  ini- 
quity and  terime ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  wretched  situation 
in  which  fortune  had  placed  him,  we  can  scarcely 
wonder  that  it  shoold  have  been  so.  His  mother,  a 
woman  of  infamous  character,  educated  her  children 
to  the  profession  of  robbery,  and  the  natural  conse- 
qaence  was,  that  one  of  them  suffered  death,  and 
another  died  in  prison  nnder  conviction  for  a  capital 
criBoe.  His  first  depredation  was  robbing  a  poor  man 
who  sold  cats-mea/,  by  throwing  snuflT  into  his  eyes, 
and  then  mnning  away  with  his  bag  of  pence :  en- 
cooraged  by  his  success,  he  joined  a  band  of  juvenile 
depredators,  and  became  a  great  adept  at  dicking  and 
iwUcking,  or  in  other  woids,  stealing  hats  from  gentle- 
men's heads,  and  shawls  from  ladies'  shoulders.  He 
acquired  the  reputation  of  a  skilful  artist  amongst 

e  family  men — as  the  thieves  of  London  are  called — 
and  the  following  anecdote  will  give  some  idea  of  his 
abilities  :— 

During  the  time  of  the  Brentford,  Middlesex,  elec- 
tion,  two  of  the  gang  proposed  going  there,  at  a  place 
where,  to  use  their  own  phrase,  many  good  Utings 
might  be  done,  and  asked  MackcouU  to  accompany 
them.  He  said,  he  did  not  much  like  the  idea,  as 
there  would  be  many  green  hands  on  the  ground,  by 
whom  they  might  be  observed  and  exposed ;  but  as  he 
longed  Ip  have  a  touch  at  the  po^-wabUen,*  he  would 
go  with  them.  * 


*  Or  pol^waOoppen,  a  nickname  bestowed  upon  the 
electors  in  eertain  districts  in  England,  who,  previous 
to  the  pasmge  of  the  Reform  Bill,  were  allowed  to 
TOle  if  they  ooaU  prove  having  boiled  a  pot  in  the 
bofongh  to  whieh  they  pnfetmd  to  belbag. 


On  reaching  tlio  hustings,  they  saw  nothing  to  suit 
their  views;  while,  as  our  hero  predicted,  they  por- 
coived  a  number  of  low  thieves  from  Londun,  mixed 
with  the  rabble.  They,  therefore,  ailjourned  to  the 
inn,  dined  in  a  private  room,  and  havuig  oeked  some 
of  ilie  electors  to  partake  of  a  gloss  of  wine,  were,  in 
return,  invited  to  join  in  their  libations.  After  the 
bottle  had  gone  freely  round  for  some  hours,  a  band 
of  music  arrived,  and  the  electors  had  a  bull  or  stag 
dance.  In  this  our  hero's  two  associates  gladly  joined, 
and  stripped  a  number  of  the  electors  of  their  waches 
and  money.  Although  their  depredations  were  nu- 
merous, yet  the  value  was  comparatively  trifling  to 
what  they  expected ;  and  having  lost  sight  of  Mack- 
couU, and  supposing  he  had  deserted  them,  they  left 
Brentford,  and  reached  the  old  rendezvous  in  safety. 
Here  they  complained  loudly  of  the  conduct  of  our 
hero,  and  asserted,  that  if  he  was  not  taken,  he  had 
either  fought  shy,  or  concealed  his  plunder ;  which, 
according  to  the  rules  of  their  society,  was  highly  dis- 
honorable. 

But  MackcouU  had  neither  been  taken,  nor  acted 
contrary  to  rule.  Like  a  well-trained  falcon,  he  de« 
spised  the  many  trifling  objects  he  saw  before  him, 
and  reserved  his  attack  for  a  bird  worthy  of  his  cap- 
ture. He  perceived  a  baker  with  his  pocket-book 
literally  crammed  with  money,  and,  being  determined 
to  carry  off  the  prize,  he  watched  an  opportunity  of 
doing  the  thing  in  a  masterly  style.  The  baker  was 
a  kind  of  leading  man  m  the  business,  and  being  con- 
tinually surrounded  by  some  of  the  electors,  could  not 
be  got  at  for  a  considerable  time.  But  our  hero  hav- 
ing, by  dint  of  inquiry,  or  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
learned  that  the  baker  was  knowing  in  astronomy,  or 
at  least  was  extremly  fond  of  being  thought  star-witCf 
he  resolved  to  turn  his  knowledge  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  to  good  account  The  moment,  therefore,  he 
saw  him  disengaged,  he  stepped  up,  and  compliment- 
ing him  on  his  superior  knowledge  in  that  pleasing 
science,  asked  his  opinion,  very  gravely,  of  that  strange 
alternating  star,  or  luminous  body,  which  the  people 
had  been  gazing  at  all  the  evening,  and  whether  he  had 
ever  observed  any  thing  like  it  before  7  The  baker, 
with  astonishment,  replied,  that  ho  knew  nothing  of 
the  matter ;  and  asked  our  hero  in  what  part  of  the 
heavens  it  had  appeared.  Fie  said  he  could  not  well 
answer  the  question,  but  if  he  (the  baker)  would  con- 
descend to  stop  out,  he  would  show  him  the  spot 
where  he  and  the  other  folks  had  seen  it :  that  they 
stood  close  by  the  gable  of  an  adjoining  house,  and, 
looking  up  in  a  line  with  the  chimney,  they  saw  the 
star  now  and  then,  and,  as  it  were,  shilling  from  one 
place  to  another :  that  it  was  very  large,  and  seemed 
to  have  a  tail ;  and  the  people  were  observing,  they 
supposed,  that  he  (the  baker)  would  be  busy  with  his 
glass  somewhere,  contemplating  this  phenomenon.  **I 
would  not  lose  the  sight  for  a  flAy,"  said  the  baker, 
and  immediately  accompanied  our  hero.  By  the  time, 
however,  that  the  learned  baker  was  placed  m  a  p<m>> 
Hon  to  look  foi  lh«  i\»x,V>a  '^oOM\-\x«i*a.  ^^wto^  ^xv«\ 
and  the  tRomanX  l^bm  wvi  ^ttwciVsA,  \\w3as»vi^  ««V 
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gested  tho  propriety,  as  tho  star  was  nut  then  visible, 
of  sending  Tor  his  glass,  so  as  they  might  have  a  be(i<  r 
view  (if  this  heavenly  wonder ;  but  as  the  baker  would 
allow  no  one  to  meddle  with  his  inslriimeni'',  he  went 
to  fetch  it  himself; — while,  finding  a  chaise  ot  a  liitle 
distance,  waiting  a  return  hire  to  London,  our  hero 
jumped  in,  and  proflering  the  driver  a  crown  to  him 
self  to  drive  hard,  as  lie  was  on  express  busihtsi^  set 
off  like  lightning;  and  being  set  down.  n<i  he  dryired. 
at  Charing  CrubS,  he  walked  deliberately  to  tho  ken 
in  Drury  Lane. 

We  must  hasten  over  many  entertaining  partirulare 
of  Mackcoull's  adventuren,  to  arrive  at  the  daring 
attempt  which  ultimately  ended  in  his  dGstruclion.  In 
conjunotion  with  a  man  of  the  name  of  French,  and 
tho  celebrated  IIoDghton,  alias  Hudf  y  While,  who 
contrived  for  thai  spocial  occasion  to  m<ik<<  hin  third 
Mcapo  from  the  cooviat  hulks,  ho  succeeded  in  rob- 
biog  th»  Paisley  Bank  of  £20.000,  part  of  which  he 
bucketed,  or  appropriated  to  his  own  use,  in  fraud  of 
his  fellow  thieves.  A  portion  of  this  stolen  pniperty 
at  length  came  to  the  hands  of  the  Pai&U-y  bankers, 
who  detained  it  as  their  own,  upon  which  Mackooull 
had  the  liofnilar  audacity — a  pitth  of  impudence 
surely  never  equalled  by  the  roost  daring  thief— ac- 
tually to  bring  an  action  against  the  bank  fiv  the  re* 
oovery  of  it.  In  the  course  of  these  Scotch  law- 
ptoceedinga,  in  which  we  find  the  extraordinary  hard 
words,  or  vocabula  artit,  of  mvltipU-poinding,  auoilzied, 
act  of  McderunU  4^.,  it  was  necessary  for  Mackcoull  to 
make  a  **  judicial  declaration,"  which  is  a  tissue  of  the 
most  palpable  falsehoods.  He  mentioned  the  names 
of  numerous  individuals,  tome  at  Montreal,  others  at 
Berne,  while  others  of  them  had  changed  their  resi- 
dence, and  gone  ho  knew  not  whiiher.  When  pressed 
by  more  specific  inquiries,  \io  refused  to  make  any 
farther  answer, "  as  it  might  lead  to  rude  inquiries, 
disagreeable  to  the  feelings  of  those  to  whom  ihcy 
were  addressed."  Tho  climax  of  this  farce  was  his 
writing  a  letter  to  a  Mr.  James  Martin,  whom  he 
alleged  to  be  a  necessary  witness  for  him,  to  which 
he  received  an  answer,  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  his  brother  John  Mackcoull ;  and  certainly  two 
moro  entertaining  documents  were  never  produced  in 
court.  At  the  trial,  our  hero's  conduct  was  most  sul> 
limoly  impudent.  To  the  astoni»hrocnt  of  all.  he 
pressed  through  the  crowd,  till  he  reached  Mr.  C^ock- 
bum,  the  counsel  for  the  bank,  and  hero  he  stood  with 
great  composure,  looking  round  him  with  a  grin  pecu- 
liarly his  own.  In  a  short  time  aAor  his  U'laS,  Mack- 
coull was  indicted  for  the  robbery,  and  cuovictctl  on 
the  moat  satisfactory  testimony. 

This  volume,  which  evidently  vfos  got  vp  by  some 
one  connected  with  tho  police,  and  acquainted  with 
the  mode  of  life  w  hich  thieves  pursue,  and  the  lan- 
guage which  they  use,  is  written  with  considertblo 
ability,  though  not  without  some  prejudices  agninst 
the  subject  of  it,  which  have  led  the  writer  to  endoa- 
vor  to  prove  that  Mackcoull  was  the  murderer  of  one 
Begbie,  porter  to  a  bank  in  Edinburgh.  We  may  bo 
allowed  in  this  place  to  mention  a  curious  volume 
pabUriwd  some  years  ago  by  that  John  Mackcoull 
wImmi  wa  have  mentioned  above,  which  contains  an 
ACOfNint  of  the  pcnecmions  ^hat  he  auf&iad  Cram  \K« 


police,  and  an  exposure  of  the  abuses  of  that  miniitt> 
rial  department  of  tho  law.  It  il  a  very  iniere»tia{ 
book,  but  must  be  read  rum  grano  nalit.  The  wiita 
of  it,  who  has  lived  all  his  life  under  svrtcilZaiice,  cb 
one  occasion  addressed  the  iollcwing  remarkable  e|i» 
tic  to  the  magistrates  of  the  public  oflice.  Bow  street: 


«• 


Gkntlemkn' — I  beg  leave  to  inform  you.  ihfti 

am,  with  my  wife,  gone  to  the  theatre, Covent  Gaidca. 

I  take  thiit  stop  in  order  to  prevent  any  itl-fnodid. 

malicious  construction.  Trusting  that  I  am  wiihiaAe 

pale  of  safely,  and  that  my  conduct  will  ever  ionif 

me  the  protection  of  tho  magistracy,  I  remain,  Gcb> 

tlemen,  with  all  duo  respect,  yuur  moat  obedieni;  vsiy 

humble  servant, 

"John  MacKCOCU." 


In  the  sixth,  and  last  volume,  of  D^laaalili  'Cb> 
riotitiet  of  LUetature"  is  an  account  of  tke  aadml 
Luxury  of  Dress.  We  occasionally  groBUa  at  Ih 
dandies  of  the  present  day,  bal  the  doings  of  thtOE' 
quisites  of  the  timet  by-gone  edipM  onr  Dtnmt  i 
The  extract  is  worth  preserving. 


In  my  researches  among  manoacript  letlsii  of  Ihi 
times,  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  diaoovfiWv 
persons  of  considerable  rank  appear  to  hava  cuiad 
their  acres  on  their  backs,  and  with  their  iiiiaaaiMl 
fantastical  luxuries  sadly  pinched  thmr  haspilriiry  h 
was  this  which  so  frequently  cast  them  into  ihs  Mi 
of  the  *  goldsmiths,'  and  other  trading  naareia.  At  te 
coronation  of  James  the  First.  I  find  a  ainple  Ka^ 
whose  cloak  cost  him  five  hundred  poonds;  boflkii 
was  not  uncommon.    At  the  marriage  ci  EUahfA, 
the  daughter  of  James  the  First,  ■  Lady  WotlOBkidi 
gown  of  which  the  embroidery  coat   fiAy  poundi  ■ 
yard.    Tho  Lady  Arabella  nmde  four  gowns,  one  if 
which  cost  jC  1,500.    The  Lord  Montacnt  (Moottc"*) 
bestowed  XI  ,500.  in  apparel  for  his  two  daoghiCB. 
One  lady,  under  the  rank  of  Baroneaa.  was  fnroiifari 
with  jewels  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand  pooaiii 
and  the  Lady  Arabella  goes   beyond   her,'  says  ths 
letter  writer.  'All  this  extreme  costs  ond  riches  Bukai 
us  all  poor,'  as  he  imagined !     I  have  been  amoird  iB 
observing  grave  writers  of  state  despatches,  jocobr  flO 
any  mischance  or  mortifioaiion  to  which  jmmaiami 
liable,  whoto  happiness  entirely  depends  on  IbeirdiHi- 
Sir  Sidney  Carleton,  our  minister  ai  Venice,  coniiih 
nicates,  as  an  article  worth  transmit  ting,  the  ffrcit 
disappointment  incurred  by  Sir  Thomoa  Glover,  *  ate 
was  just  come  hither,  ainl  had  appeared  one  day  Us 
a  comet,  all  in  crimson  velvet  and  beaten  gold,  M 
had  all  hi-t  expectations  marred  on  a  iuddcn  bf  Aa 
news  of  Prince  Hcnry'd  death.'     A  similar  miKloDOt  * 
from  a  different  cautie,  was  the  lot  of  Lord  Hsy,  who 
mado  great  preparations  fm  his  ombossy  lo  Fnottt 
which,  however,  were  chiefly  confined  to  his  dim 
lie  was  to  remain  there  twen'y  days;  and  tbeJetMr, 
writer  maliciouuly  observes,  that  *  He  goes  with  tirea- 
ly  speciiil  suits  of  apparel  for  so  many  dsys  abodi^ 
besides  his  travelling  rol)es ;  but  news  ia  very  latdf 
cume  that  tho  French  have  lately  altered  their  frdiioo, 
whereby  he  must  needs  be  out  of  countenance,  if  bs 
be  not  Bci  out  aAcr  tho  last  cditiou !'    To  find  hioNtf 
out  of  fashion,  with  twenty  sails  for  twenty  dkyi,«si 
a  mischance  his  Lordship  had  no  right  to  coont  oa! 
'  The  glan  of  fashk>n'  was  unqueatlonably  held  ap  bf 
two  very  eminent  characten,  Rawleigh  and  BacUBf* 
ham ;  and  the  authentic  iacis  raooidad  of 
will  sufficiently  aoooont  for  ibe  Ireqaattl  * . 
^liona*  to  control  that  tarrila  haid  cf  '~'' 


8CI88IBLBB 


«D>llci  c«ntry.  Thoia  i*  •  rcmirhiibln  piniura  ufSir 
WiImi.  Hhich  will  ■!  lent  Krte  m  convey  Hti  kJci 
of  Iba  S'y'y  '"^  iplendur  uf  hi*  liieta.  li  in  o  wliita 
Mlin  piiikol  vni.  iluw  •ImtoI  M  Ihs  wml ;  over  Ibn 
body  ■  brown  iluiiblat.  liTiply  Anrereil  bikI  rnbroulrrfil 
wil^  pearl.  In  iho  fvalher  of  hi*  bal  a  largo  rnbymil 
fM(l  ilrup  at  Ihe  buirom  vT  Iho  wfn'if,  in  place  of  a 
banun  :  bii  iruiik,  ur  hrecf  h«,  wiih  hu  I'dckinga  ami 
litwnd  firlcn,  l'rin«ed  at  ihe  enil.  all  wbile,  arxl  hufl' 

baa  ih'u  dsuribed  (be  drcM  ufRawleigh.  BuL  I  have 
■ama  imi-oriaiil  adiliiiona)  Tot  I  find  thai  Rawlai|li'i 
•hoe*  on  great  (ronri  ilaja  were  m>  gurReuuily  aiverrd 
wilb  {Keckiua  itunH.  aa  lo  haTe  (ii^peildl  Ihe  value 
•fail  thuuHaiMl  aii  hundred  |inani!i;  and  ilinl  he  bad 
a  Buil  of  armor  uf  wild  ulver.  wiih  award  and  belt 
btaiiog  wiih  diatDondi,  rublea.Bnd  pcarla,  whuao  value 
WB*  Dol  to  aaiily  rali'Dlaled.     Hnwkigh  had  ni>  ptliU 

back  a  loiid  potlion  of  a  Upiaiih  galleon,  and  ilio 
protiuori  inoiiDpalf  of  trade  he  wBI  csirying  on  wilb 
Iba  nowly  iliii-uvered  Virginia.  Probably  he  plared 
alt  hia  bu|«i  in  bii  dreal  The  Virgin  Queen,  when 
*be  iMoed  proi-Umalion  againt '  ibe  eicewea  of  ap- 
parel,' pardoned,  by  her  louki,  Ihal  promiB  o(a  uiioa 
■ihicli  blued  in  Rawleigh'a;  and, panimooioua •■  the 
ma,  roigel  the  ihiee  ifaouMnd  changn  oT  diean 
wtaieh  (he  benelf  lefl  in  Ihe  royal  wardrobe. 

Bochinghani  coold  tSSyrd  lo  have  hii  diaiaonda 
laclud  n  looeely  on,  thai  when  he  choae  10  ihaka  ■ 
law  off  00  tb*  gronitd.  he  obtained  all  the  fune  he 
danred  Ama  ^a  jricken-ap,  who  ware  generally  let 
damti  Sm  la  omtr ,-  for  oar  Duke  never  eondeacendtd 
Id  acoepl  what  ha  hiaaeir  had  dropped.  Hia  cloak* 
ware  trimmed  with  fraat  diirnmd  bullona,  and  din. 
■WCid  hat-bandi,  cochadee,  and  ear-rintg  yoked  wilb 
great  ropoa  and  knlHa  of  pearl*.  Thia  waa,  howaver, 
bat  fill  onlimry  dancn.  lie  bad  Iwenly^aven  iuiu 
of  clolfaei  mode,  iha  rtcbeM  tbal  nahroideryi  hiee. 
aith,  velvet,  lilvei,  gold,  and  gemi  could  contribute  ; 
Mia  of  which  wh  a  nhitv  oMal  valve',  ■el  all  over, 
fawh  auil  and  doak.  wilh  dianHHid*  valued  at  fuaracoia 
lbDU8Uidpoiiadi,b«nd«aagreMfeBlber  ituckall  orer 
wllh  diamunda,  aa  were  alao  hia  award  girdle,  hat,  and 


r  ihuH  imaller  *| 


a  tell  ui  in  iheii 


In  il 


end  b 


entenaineil  iheCoun,  he  u»isllyei|ifln< 
he  evening,  fnim  one  lu  five  thouiaod  puuiiij 
■r*  I  leave  lo  caleuUlD  Ihe  value  or  mone) 
a  of  Ihii  gnrgeoui  woMerulneai,  il  munl  bo  ri 
il,  occurred  befaie  Ihii  million  age  of  our*. 


of  klnglaiul  are 
aitnmaly  amualng,  and  we  are  ikDuil  lemplod  la 
lameni  that  we  ran  nu  longer  believe  in  ihe  aturiei 
of  Ihe  ••  Lubbar  Fiend,"  or  pleantii  tale*  of  "  Friar 
Rvah ,-"  or  ol  leait  Ihat  iheio  Ingeniuoa  invenlione  are 
(■own  Dheolelaonduulof  faidiion.  Etubin  Goodfellow, 
and  other  lociable  demuni,  muil  have  been  very 
agreeablo  eompaninnij  but  aim!  ihey  have  vaniahed, 
and  the  only  trace*  which  are  led  aflhein  arc  lucked 
np  in  black  Uller,  and  doled  out  i]i  acriipe  fr<ini  the 
libiarie*  of  tboee  firluniiio  peraoni  who  can  afford  in 
live  £1.000  fur  a  icarcc  volume.  Of  Friar  Ruth 
Ibeie  il  bul  ono  copy  cilani,  and  Ihat  ia  in  ihe  pui' 
•caalon  of  ihe  Maiqai*  of  Btaffimi.  The  learned  Mr. 
RitKtn  doubled  in  eiiilcnce  fur  a  long  tima,  bui  auch 
•  traaaure  it  in  beiof,  and  the  quainloeai  of  Ibe  nar- 
tative  may  enlortain  Ihoae  who  are  not  amillen  with 
dM  bJblioniaBia,  bot  who  lore  lo  miogle  with  the 
daoMitiD  elvei,  haiiuiiig  Iha  kiicban  cUvMy  or  the 


By  well*  and  tills  in  nicaduna  green. 
We  nightly  dnrre  our  hey  day  guie 
Ami  to  our  loiry  king  and  qnctn, 


Tho  llislorie  of  Frier  Hush.  IIuw  ho  camo  to  a 
liouae  of  religion  to  (eeke  a  aervice.  and  beli^g  enter- 
tained by  the  I'riour,  Haa  Ural  madeCMiKci  being 
full  of  pieaaant  miiihe,  and  deliglil  fi>r  young  people, 
Imprinlcd  at  London  by  Kdo — Alt-de,  and  are  lo  bo 
luldu  by  Fiancia  Grove  dwelling  ua  Snonhill,  1G36. 

Il  raulain*  (uuneen  chapter*,  and  Ilia  heada  give  a 
good  analyaia  of  the  atory. 

l.ApleoMint  biliary  how  o  devill  named  Rush, 
came  lo  a  religioua  hoate  lo  aeeke  a  (i-rvicc. 

9.  How  a  devill  iitmed  Ituab,  come  unto  a  gentle- 
HDman'a  home,  and  how  be  bioughl  liai  privity  iolo 
hi*  Mular'a  Chamber. 

3.  Uow  Frier  Riiah  threw  the  Maialcr  Cuuke  into 
a  kelllv  of  water  lealhing  upon  the  fire,  wherein  he 
died. 

4.  Uow  Frier  Ruab  made  iruncheoni  lor  ihe  Friera 
lo  light  wilhal. 

5.  How  Frier  Riuh  grymed  ihr  waggon  wilh  larte. 
and  whai  cbeere  be  nude  in  Ihc  counlrey. 

E.  Hun  the  Friour  tnade  Frier  Ruih  aeilun  among 
ihc  Frien,and  how  he  charged  him  to  give  him  know- 
ledge bow  many  Friera  were  abaenl  bom  Hatlin*  at 
midnight,  and  what  they  were. 

7.  How  Ruah  went  forihe  a  aportlng,  and  waa  tale 
foiiho,  and  how  in  hi*  way  coming  Imme  he  found  a 
cuwc,  and  which  cowe  he  divided  iiiio  Iwo  pnria,  the 
one  halb  he  tooke  on  hia  necke,  and  rartied  it  widi 
him,  and  iha  olhar  halfu  be  lefl  aiill,  and  huw  eoOQ 
had  nude  il  leady  for  iha  Frien  luppcr. 

8.  How  n  Farmer  of  Ihe  Prioiiry  auughl  hia  cone. 
and  how  ho  wo*  deaulaleil  by  the  way  lioinoward.  and 

Ihal  he  had. 

9.  How  Ihe  Fan 
unlo  Ihe  Priuur  un 
Ihe  wonders  ho  hi 


rhirh  laye  in  Ihe  tree,  came 
mrn'rowe  alter,  and  ijlJo  him 
lard.  and  ihe  words  of  frier 
Ruah,  nnd  thai  ho  wa*  a  very  devill, 

10,  The  lamenlaliun  that  Huih  mado  when  be  waa 
deponed  out  aflbo  bouna  of  Religion. 

1 1,  How  Rnah  rame  to  a  hiubondman  Inlmiring  in 
■he  lield,  and  detired  lu  be  enlcriayiied  in  hia  aervice. 

12,  How  Ru^  came  home  lu  make  i-lcanc  iheitablo, 
and  how  ho  ri>and  Ihe  Trieai  under  iho  maiiscr  cover- 


14.  How  Ruah  became  aervont  lo  a  geiiileman.  and 
how  ihe  Devill  wni  conjured  out  of  the  genllemana 
daughter, 

Tho  Rinleou  uf  Ibe  aevciilh  chapter,  nliiili  jiruved 
Ihe  cause  of  |»ar  Ituib't  dttmiaaal  frum  Iho  Munnijlery, 
aro  aa  Ibllowa; — 

"  Il  bofell  upon  a  lima  that  Roih,  when  all  hia 
buaineete  waa  done  in  the  kilchen,  ho  woutdo  goe 
fnithcr  in  ihe  country  10  aport  him,  and  to  paaaa  the 
limo  with  good  company.  Aa  he  walked  on  hia  way, 
hia  cbaiinca  waa  10  come  inin  a  village  which  waa 
two  or  three  mile  baa  ifao  ploca  where  b*  ^A  &<k^\, 
ud  when  \m  wu  «&vat'&  vUn  'iB*  ^'iia^)k,\ibV^M^ 
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round  about  hina  in  every  comer  to  finde  out  worn 
company  to  make  merry  withall,  and  at  the  last  espied 
an  ale  house,  and  in  he  entered,  and  there  he  founde 
good  fellowes  playing  at  cardes,  and  drinking,  and 
made  cheere.  Then  Rush  n.ade  obeysance  to  them, 
and  Site  downe  among  them,  and  draiike  with  the 
Players,  and  aflcrward  ho  fell  to  play  and  was  m 
merrie  as  any  man  in  the  company,  and  so  long  he 
played  and  })assed  the  time,  that  cUano  he  had  forgot- 
ten what  he  had  to  doe  at  home,  and  the  day  went 
fast  awny,  and  the  night  approached.  Anon  Rush 
looked  np  and  perceived  that  it  was  almost  night,  re- 
nemlx)red  himself  that  there  was  nothing  readie  at 
hom  for  the  Priours  supper  and  Covent,  and  it  was 
almost  supper  lime.  Wherefore  he  thought  it  was 
time  to  departc  thence,  so  he  payed  for  bis  drinke,  and 
tooke  his  leave,  and  homeward  he  went,  and  on  his 
way  he  founde  a  fat  cowe  irasing  in  the  field,  and 
•udaynely  he  divided  her  in  two  parts,  and  the  one 
halfe  he  tooke  on  his  necke  and  carried  it  home,  and 
quickly  he  made  it  ready,  some  he  put  in  the  pot,  and 
lome  upon  the  spit,  and  he  made  mervaillous  good 
pottage,  and  roasted  the  meat  very  well,  and  made 
■uch  good  speed  that  every  thing  was  readie  at  the 
hour  accustomed  to  goe  to  supper ;  whereof  the  Priour 
and  all  the  Friers  had  great  mervaille  that  ho  had 
every  thing  readie  »  toone,  for  they  knew  it  was  late 
ere  he  came  home,  for  some  of  the  Friers  had  beene 
in  the  kitchen  a  little  before,  and  saw  neither  cooke, 
nor  fire,  nor  any  thing  prepared  toward  supper. 
Wherefore  they  gave  to  Rush,  and  said  he  was  very 
quicke  in  his  office/* 


The  "  Pfarrer  Von  Calenberg"  is  mentioned  in  an 
exceedingly  scarce  and  carious  tract,  entitled  "De 
Genoribus  Ebriosorum,"  and  printed  in  a  quarto  form, 
at  Nuremburg  in  1516.  Calenberg,  or  Calembourg, 
ii  a  village  in  Lower  Saxony.  This  fragment  ia  the 
history  of  The  Parson  of  Calembourg,  of  which  the 
fi>llowing  is  not  the  least  curious  specimen : — 

"  The  Parson  of  Kalenborow  had  wyne  in  his  seler 
which  was  marred ;  and  because  he  would  have  no 
lone  be  it,  he  practised  a  wyle  to  be  ridde  of  it,  and 


caused  it  to  be  publyshed  in  many  parysheas  then 
about,  that  the  Parson  of  Kalenborow  at  a  daye  h- 
signed,  wolde  fie  over  the  Rever  of  Tooowa  from  thi 
stepyll  of  his  owne  churche,  and  this  he  proclayncd 
in  his  owne  parysh  aim.  And  than  he  caused  ii 
W7nges  of  Pccockes  fedders  to  be  made,  and  also  ht 
caused  his  naughty  wynea  to  be  brought  under  thi 
churche  stepyll  whereas  he  sholde  stande  for  lo  li 
over  the  rever.  And  he  gave  the  clerke  charge  of  hii 
wyne,  because  he  sholde  sell  it  well  and  dere  to  thi 
most  profyte.  And  when  the  daye  was  oome  that  thi 
Parson  sholde  fie,  many  one  come  theder  to  se  ite 
mervayle  from  farre  conireea,  arni  then  the  Fusoo 
went  upon  the  slepyll  arayed  like  an  angell  reedy  fcr 
to  fie,  and  there  he  flickerd  often  tymes  with  hii 
wynges,  but  he  stode  siyll.  In  the  mean  whyie  i^ 
the  people,  stode  so  to  beholdo  hym,  the  sonoe  diooe 
hote,  and  they  had  great  thurste,  for  the  Presie  did 
not  flee,  and  he  se  that,  and  beckened  to  theia,  sayii^, 
ye  good  people  my  tyme  is  not  yet  to  fle,  bat  taiy 
awhile  ond  ye  shall  se  what  I  shall  do.  And  ibsntht 
people  went  and  dranke  apace  of  this  wyne  what  liicy 
ihey  te  there  for  to  sell,  and  they  dronke  ■>  kiqgt  dkt 
ihey  coulde  gete  no  more  w^ne  for  inoiMy.aDd  cryed 
out  for  drynke,  aiul  made  great  preas.  And  wiil^a 
little  tyme  after,  the  Clerke  oome  to  the  Puna,  aoi 
sayde,  sir,  your  wyne  is  all  solde  and  well  poydi  1m, 
though  there  had  ben  more.  The  Paiaon  bM^g  vay 
gladde  of  this  tydings,  began  to  flicker  with  hiiiiyma 
agayne,  and  called  with  a  lowde  Tojroe  unto  the  p» 
pie,  saing,  Harke!  horke!  harke  !  is  there  anyaaHff 
ye  all  that  ever  se  a  man  have  wyngea  or  fle  T  TWm 
stepped  one  furthe,  and  sajrde.  Nay,  air,  nay*  Hi 
Paraon  ansered  agayne,  and  aayd.  Nor  never  ^oll  Ii 
my  fay.  Therefore  go  your  wayea  hone  erefy  wbm. 
aiid  say  that  ye  liave  dranke  up  the  Piaiaoa  cf  Kikfr 
borows  evill  wynes,  and  paid  for  it  well,  and  Indf 
more  than  ever  it  cost  him.  Than  wv«  the  iih|Wi. 
or  paysuins  mervctously  angry,  and  in  their  liiV>V 
cursed  the  Parson  perillously,  oome  a  niyacbeva,ari 
vengeaunce,  and  some  sayd,  God  gave  himan  himlnd 
drouse,  for  he  haihe  made  amonge  na  manyafoland 
toijmge  esse.  But  the  Paraon  cared  not  for  aO  iWr 
curses ;  and  this  subtyle  dede  waa  aprad  all 
about." 


EVENING. 


BT      una      CATHARINE      B.      WATEaMAlf. 


Eve  looks  beneath  her  starry  sky. 
In  queenlike  beauty,  down. 

And  not  one  darken*d  cloud  on  high, 
Sends  forth  a  single  frown. 

£^th  holds  her  sleeping  flowers  up, 
Like  babes  on  mother's  knees. 

And  every  bright  and  blushing  cup 
Flings  jewels  on  the  breeze. 

It  ia  the  still  and  hushed  repoae 
Of  nature,  in  her  dreams. 

As  if  the  sun  had  ne*er  arose. 
To  glad  the  eye  with  beama. 

ThB  nlveiy  throated  nightingale, 
from  oat  hit  leafy  bower. 


Pours  forth  hia  oofl  and  plaintive  waiU 
To  some  long*cherish'd  flower. 

The  laughing  rills  have  check*d  their  glWi 

To  murmur  low  trnd  sweet. 
Like  the  foint  sounds  of  minstrelsy, 

Which  echo's  songs  repeat. 

The  whispers  of  the  summer  wind. 

Steal  softly  thro*  the  wood. 
As  if  they  fear*d  themselvea  to  find* 

Amid  Buch  solitude. 

It  is  the  calm  of  afnritB,  five 

From  taint  of  earthly  leaven. 
Surely,  the  evening  boon  moot  be 

k^al^fatik^uGBAin  hatvwL 
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OR,     THE      ADVENTURES     OF     A     WANDERER. 


BT   WILI.IAM   LANDOI,   FINN 


(Conttaoed  fVom  Page  S04.) 


CHAPTER    X. 

Thie  briyiit  ran 
Is  Btnk'iDP  down  In  its  tranquillity  ; 
The  genuencss  of  UMumi  it  on  tbe  sea ; 
Listen  I  the  miefaty  being  is  awake, 
And  doth  with  ^is  nnotttting  motkm  nuUce 
A  noiae  like  thaoder— ererlattuigly. 

1Fordtw0rth, 

'.At  exclaimed  I.aa  I  aprtng  apon  the  brpad  batch 
be  Mediterraneaa,'  and  my  apirit  drank  ihe  splen- 
ipactada  of  light  and  lire  ibat  spread  befoie  me— 
X  a  relief  it  irio  escape  from  ihe  atraining  lUtleneai 
wearisMne  aflectalioo  of  men,  to  the  free,  mijeitic 
inapiriflg  aea  lo  Uaten  to  hiaaiem,  esaited  foiee^- 
atch  the  unlfammelled  awell  of  iheee  pare  watera, 
the  pulae  of  oar  own  heart  beata  in  eympathetic 
leneaa  to  behold  it  heave  in  unliriog  energy— 
iging  momentlf  in  form,  changing  never  in  imprea- 
.  What  joy  ia  it  to  be  safe  that  ilere  there  ia  nothing 
Kerfeiu-nothinf  fiiigaed  ■  nothing  artificial !  Feel- 
here,  fiappiea  with  what  will  never  falter;  ima- 
tion  here  may  spread  iti  beat  plumed  winga,  but 
never  outatrip  the  real.  There  ia  here  none  of 
fear  which  never  leaves  the  handicraft  of  att— 
fear  of  penetrating  beneath  the  surface  of  beauty. 
B,  man  feels  hia  migesty  by  feeling  his  noihingnoas; 
he  majesty  of  man  lies  in  his  conceptions,  and  the 
teption  of  8eir*nothingness  is  the  grandest  we  can 
).  That  small  and  nosioaa  paaaion,  mia(,  which 
call  our  soul,  is  driven  without;  and  our  true 
— :he  soul  of  the  iioiverae,  which  we  are—enten 
aa.  Tbe  strong,  thick  wind  oomea  to  iia  full  of 
ting  life;  the  petty  tumult  of  our  carea  ia  ahamed 
ho  gigantic  struggle  of  the  elements,  and  subsides 
laro.  What  can  be  more  noble  or  mure  affecting 
the  picture  of  the  old  prieat,  who,  wronged  by 
Srecian  king — his  calm  age  fired  with  paaaion — 
ea  along  the  shore  of  the  sounding  aoa  and  aoothes 
veast  ere  he  invokes  the  god  7 

Thoughts  like  tboae 
Are  medicin'd  best  by  nature. 

have  never  stood  by  the  banks  of  tbe  ocean  thus 

irbly  fringed  with  cnrling  waves,  and  listened  to 

strange,  questionable,  echoed  roar,  without  an 

tioQ  almgether  supematamU    That  moan— that 

.  of  tbe  watem— which  comes  to  the  ear,  borne  on 

nind  in  the  atillness  of  eveoiof,  sounds  like  the 

CoonpUint  of  tnoiher  world»or  the  graan  of  oar 

mrid'a  inoafnuat  apiriia.    Like  aoma  of  the  ii» 
o 


earl hty.  music  of  Germany,  when  heard  for  the  first 
time,  it  startles  a  feeling  in  Ihe  secret  mind  which  has 
never  before  been  wakened  in  this  world,  giving  us 
assurance  of  another  life,  and  the  atrongeat  proof  that 
oar  aool  ia  easentially  immortal.  Little  aa  1  am  ii^ 
dined  by  nature-— and  I  am  at  ill  leaa  by  principle— 
to  indulge  in  hankeringa  aAer  the  unattainable— 
''angling  for  impoasibilities"-— etill  I  have  alwaya 
aought  to  realise  that  sentiment,  by  which  the  soul 
infers  that  ita  birth'plaoe  and  home  ia  above,  by  find- 
ing within  itaelf  tboughta  and  emotiona  which  are 
germane  only  to  that  realm,  and  which  could  not  take 
root  but  in  a  aoil  celestial,  nor  floonsh  unless  watered 
in  the  bud  by  the  nodeso^nded  dews  of  heaven.  Go, 
stand  in  a  lonely  forest  at  midnight,  when  no  sound 
awakes  the  echo,  and  look  up  on  the  moon  gliding 
over  the  pillowetl  clouds — go,  and  standing  upon  the 
topmost  stone  of  the  Roman  Coliseum,  gaze  upon  the 
snn  slowly  sinking  through  the  silent  mlaiK  to  his 
resting-place,  the  sea— or,  mounting  n|M>n  an  African 
pyramid,  explore  the  deep,  blue  aky.  which  hanga 
above  yoti— and  rhia  feeling  will  come  to  you  in  all 
ita  fulness,  and  you  will  know  its  truth  and  will  con- 
fess its  power.  Upon  such  scenes  I  have  looked, 
and  looking,  wept  at  my  own  incompetency  to  grasp 
in  its  completeness  this  mysterious  instinct,  and  to 
fathom  it  to  its  f  lundation.  But  I  have  calmed  my 
agitation  and  descended  to  the  business  of  life  with 
the  hoarded  assurance  of  doep  blisa  in  atore  for  me 
hereafter,  when,  through  a  long  futnrity  in  another 
world^with  an  eye  brightened,  a  heart  quickened, 
and  an  understanding  infinitely  more  comprehensive, 
I  may  attain  unto  that  which  in  this  sphere  has  baffled 
mp,  and  repose  throughout  eternity  in  the  fruition  of 
glorious  thoughts,  which  here  I  can  hot  dimly  appre- 
hend, and  splendid  truths  which  here  1  only  doubtfully 
discern. 

The  game  of  life  shows  pleasant. 
When  one  carries  in  one's  breast 
The  inalienable  treasure. 

I  found  in  the  port  of  Trieste,  a  vessel  about  to  sail 
for  the  islanfl  of  Cyprus.  I  took  passage  on  board  of 
it,  and  on  the  following  morning,  the  silvery  waves 
of  the  Adriatic  were  whitening  in  front  as,  as  sailing 
round  cape  Pama,  we  emerged  from  the  nanow  bay 
into  the  broader  galf.  The  crew  of  Ihe  vessel  coa- 
stated  of  that  motley  aort  of  com^anif  ^«^As.^^Awaii&i) 
found  in  te  itev^^  ^"^  lA«^\aflBwi««!k«-^vi«*'* 
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I/Mnbanly  and  Ittria  on  their  way  to  the  Mores  and 
the  Ulands  oT  the  Archipelago— Candiotee  retamiog 
borne  from  the  tale  of  olivea  at  ihe  Auatrian  marketa ; 
here  wai  a  young  Turk  who  had  been  punning  his 
nodical  etudiei  in  Italy,  and  there  waa  a  Dervish  on 
bia  way  to  Khorassan.  Garb  individual  or  party,  ac- 
cording to  their  national  distinctiona,  though  strangers 
to  one  another,  gradually  withdrew  from  the  rest,  and 
retiring  to  some  particular  part  of  the  vessel,  main- 
tained a  haughty  reserve  as  to  the  remainder  of  the 
passengers.  The  Jews  were  crouching  in  the  dirt 
of  the  forward  deck,  or  thrusting  themselves  stealthily 
into  little  knots  of  talkers  with  the  offer  of  opium  and 
tobacco,  and  other  wares,  ibr  sale :  the  solemn  Turk 
was  pacing  the  stern  with  his  long  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
and  a  shining  dagger  in  his  belt ;  and  a  small  party 
of  shivering  Frenchmen,  always  gay  and  always  con- 
temptible, with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  and  their 
bodies  shrunk  with  the  cold,  were  laughing  at  a  sickly 
dancing  dog,  as  the  miserable  animal  was  jumping  to 
the  aound  of  a  cracked  violin. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  voyage,  we  touched  at  the 
island  of  Meleda,  off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia ;  and  I  trod 
with  aome  interest,  the  ground  which  later  and  more 
learned  investigations  have  proved  to  be  the  acene  of 
Ihe  ahipwreck  of  Sl  Paul.  Thence  we  sailed  along 
by  the  wild  and  picturesque  Ionian  Islands— Corfu 
and  Theaki,  the  famed  Corcyra  and  Ithaca  of  the 
Homeric  poems.  We  anchored  lor  a  day  in  the  bay 
of  Candia,  and  1  landed  to  trace  the  memorials  still 
remaining  of  that  protracted  defence,  which,  whether 
vre  regard  its  moral  importance  or  its  physical  e£forls, 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  honorable  events  in 
modem  history. 

The  sun  had  declined  into  the  western  sea,  and  the 
mild  moonlight  was  streaming  far  and  wide  through 
the  clear,  still  air,  when  the  isle  of  Cyprus  was  descried 
fiom  the  rigging.     1  was  standing  alone  upon  the  for* 
ward  deck,  leaning  over  the  bowsprit,  and  watching 
the  finely-feathered  waves  that  rose  like  an  imperial 
banded  plume  around  the  majestic  on-stepof  the  ship. 
Thence,  raising  my  eyes  to  whore  the  moon,  in  her 
mild  purity  presiding,  smiled  light  and  love  throughout 
the  adoring  air,  I  let  fluat  through  my  pensive  mind, 
those  feeUng  thoughts  of  which  the  holy  scene  seemed 
redolent.     In  a  few  moments  1  chanced,  by  accident, 
to  cost  my  eyes  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  deck, 
and  I  saw  a  man  closely  wrapped  in  a  long  blue  cloak, 
leaning  against  the  bulwarks  and  looking  keenly  upon 
me.     I  watched  him  for  a  few  moments,  and  seeing 
that  he  did  not  change  his  position,  I  turned  my  eyes 
again  towards  the  sky.  and  Hurrondercd  my  fancy  to 
the  dreams  that  were  floating  visibly  throughout  the 
magic  palpable  of  air.  The  consciousness  that  a  person 
was  scrutinising  my  position,  however,  prevented  that 
freedom  and  fulness  of  reverie  which  I  sought,  and 
seeing  that  the  individual,  after  a  few  minutes,  main- 
tained the  same  attitude,  I  left  my  place  and  strolled 
back  lo  the  after-deck  of  the  vesael,  which  was  equally 
sdlitarf  and  quiet  with  the  quarter  in  which  I  had 
baan.     Planting  myself  against  a  pile  of  ropes,  I 
moiMd  the  idle  musiiiBi  wbicb  bad  bMA  bcokaa  off 


If  1^0  obMrvatkm  to  vr\uckL  1  bid  \iMniAV|acMi^«Gid\iasus. 


I  soon  ibrgot  the  circamstanoe  by  which  I  bad  bs« 
interrupted.  Taming  lonnd.  presently,  to  chaags  ^ 
position,  I  beheld  the  ssme  nan  whom  I  bad  smb  « 
the  forwsrd  deck,  leaning  against  lbs  nainnmH,  aai 
gazing  upon  me  as  before ;  and  tbroogb  Om  ftUsof 
his  cloak,  I  caught  the  glance  of  a  eoU,  kssn  sys,  ibrt 
glared  in  the  moonlight  like  a  gray  ball  of  StaaL  A 
strange  feeling  crept  tbroogb  my  ▼•ins,  mod  dirtnW 
the  beating  of  my  poise,  is  I  saw  lbs  man  still  aimd- 
ing  like  a  shape  of  marble,  and  looking  opoa  m  ii 
this  mysterioos  manner.  I  loae  and  walked  to  lb 
other  side  of  the  ship;  he  changed  his  poailioo  ■ 
much,  and  stood  gasing  upon  me  in  the  sons  wiy. 
A  feeling  that  hsd  from  the  first  obscorely  dndsd  ny 
mind,  now  flashed  into  conviction ;  and  ny  fnna  grew 
rigid  with  determined  energy,  as  I  roosed  my  spkit 
to  cope  sgain  in  deadly  contest  with  my  fiHufal  snesf  ■ 
An  intense  vehemence  of  porpose  tbrilied  throng  Bf 
nerves,  and  my  irame  grew  almost  inswnihls  wik 
silent  rsge,  as  I  summoned  my  resdlntion  to  aeoB* 
plish  the  ferocity  of  mortal  hate. 

8o  earnestly  wss  I  abaorbed  by  tbo  intcmtofdMH 
considerslions,  that  I  was  insensiblo  of  a  shock  Ihit 
flung  me  forward  upon  my  face  on  tho  deck,  mi  d*- 
prived  me  for  a  time  of  ooosciousneas.     When  I  is» 
vered  my  recollection,  end  regained  my  Ael,  lbs  cria 
and  confusion  thiooghoot  the  ship,  informed  ne  that 
we  had  struck  upon  a  rock.    Hie  vfasel  ww  aa  oU 
and  craiy  one,  and  the  violence  of  the  blow  bad  sfit 
the  bow  completely  through,  and  tho  water  poaisd  ia 
in  torrents.    At  the  fint  intelligent  glance  thai  I  cMt 
upon  the  bow,  I  saw  that  the  Teasel  was  rapidly  Bak- 
ing.   Presently  tlie  ship  gave  a  tromondooi  hcsn. 
and  was  thrown  over  upon  her  side,     i  fiMnd  ayaslf 
plunged  into  the  ocean,  and  so  entangled  among  the 
spars  and  cordage,  that  it  was  impoasiUo  to  extriedi 
myself.    1  made  ono  earnest  ellbrt  to  free  myself  fioB 
the  obstructions  by  which  1  was  enfettered,  and  ibn 
resigned  myself  to  the  prospect  of  death.   I  IbonJ  thB 
I  was  gradually  Einking  with  the  ahip,  deeper  sal 
JWper  into  the  water,  and  I  heard  Ihe  waves  BOtM^ 
ing  a  low,  gurgling  roar  over  my  head.    I  bad  bsgit 
to  feel  Ft i fled,  and  lo  lose  the  command  of  my  wni 
when  I  suddenly  found  myself  seised  by  the  coDaref 
the  coat  by  a  strong  hand,  and  drawn  forward  throagk 
the  water  from  out  of  the  toils  in  which  I  wn  eoTt- 
loped.     When  completely  escaped  from  the  obBrse* 
tioDs  of  the  vessel,  we  rose  to  the  surface,  and  the 
person  who  had  thus  rescued  mo,  threw  my  arsitOTsr 
a  large,  floating  plank,  and  laahed  me  lo  it  with  s 
rope.    As  the  air  restored  to  me  strength  eooagb  B 
observe  what  was  done,  I  opened  my  eyes  aad  koked 
round  to  see  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  my  sifclf. 
and  I  beheld  the  pale  countenance  o(  Harfoid. 

**  I  have  preserved  )our  life,"  said  ho,  **  to  M  Bf 
revenge  more  deeply,"  As  he  spoke,  he  plum*' 
under  the  water,  and  I  aaw  him  no  more; 

I  cast  a  feoUe  glance  aRHind  opon  the  ociOB,  sad 
nothing  whatever  waa  viaiblo  opon  ir.  The  tkif  ^ 
gone  whdly  down,  and  not  a  hvnan  baiog  me  to  ^ 
seen  upon  the  anrfoco  of  tba  asa.  Slowly  ■yi"" 
again  wont  from  no*  and  I  loM  all  camtuommm^'V 
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When  I  awolw  firom  thii  itate  of  insensibility,  I 
fiNmd  myself  lying  on  the  shore,  at  the  edge  of  the 
water.  The  broad  orb  of  the  sun  was  just  above  the 
boriion,  and  the  sea  waa  calmly  glitteriog  beneath 
his  rays.  I  rose  from  ,the  spot  whereon  1  had  been 
thrown,  and  walking  op  on  the  higher  part  of  the 
beach,  looked  over  the  waste  of  waters.  No  obgect 
was  lo  Ife  seen  thiooghout  the  whole  expanse.  I 
called  to  mind  the  circamstance,  that,  so  far  as  my 
ezhaosted  senses  could  bear  true  testimony,  there  was 
no  one  above  the  waves  at  the  time  when  I  saw  the 
ahip  go  down.  And  in  the  fervor  of  my  hate,  I  prayed 
that  my  enemy  might  be  hidden  beneath  that  silent 


How  that  mysterious  person  had  discovered  my 
ooune,  and  made  himself  again  my  fellow,  it  baffled 
ingenuity  to  discover.  But,  in  fact,  I  had  long  ceased 
to  judge  of  his  power  or  his  movements  by  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  human  conduct  I  waa  not  surprised  at 
his  auperhuman  skill,  for  I  knew  that  despair  was  his 
oounsellor,  and  anguisli  his  inspiration.  [  waa  not 
surprised  at  the  moral  degradatioa  to  which  he  had 
descended ;  for  I  well  knew  how 

Pride  can  stoop. 
When  baffled  foelingi  withering  stoop. 

Even  now,  deeply  as  I  should  think  myself  humbled 
by  such  selfish  aims,  I  was  resolving  that  if  this  person 
again  crossed  my  path,  with  his  withering  influence, 
I  would  renounce  idl  the  ends  and  purposet  of  life, 
and  consecrate  my  being  to  revenge  alone ;  and  sub- 
duing my  eiistenoe  to  that  one  object.  I  would  con- 
centrate all  the  -powers  ot"  ray  soul  to  its  attainment, 
and  never  pause  till  I  bad  hunted  my  foe  to  the  last 
den  of  misery  and  ruin. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

A  Uad  of  teeming  rsla  and  tmiqiiil  ikiea, 
Where  paiee'«iiendled  loxuty  ealmly  lies ; 
Where  spreads  no  sight  the  senses  not  to  cumi, 
And  eTerjr  soand  that  floats,  with  gentle  love  b  warm. 
But  Ttaa  the  ealmness  whieh  the  seme  inspires, 
If  man  within  him  bean  dsrk  passion's  flres. 
The  natural  soul  were  trouUed  e*«n  in  Heaven  ; 
And  to  the  untamed  heart  no  paradise  is  given. 

MUman, 

Tarn  gay,  glad  hills  of  Cyprus  were  around  me :  1 
was  in  the  choeen  home  of  beauty — the  native  land 
of  love.  Nature,  there,  is  as  luxuriant  as  the  teeming 
wish— as  fair  as  the  Ancy's  holiest  forms — as  various 
■a  the  robe  of  the  many- vestured  day.  Every  thing 
there  is  animated  with  swelling  life ;  the  very  air 
aaema  to  glow  with  conscious  spirit,  and  the  heart  of 
man  beats  in  sympathy  with  the  ardor  of  the  scene. 

I  inhabited  an  ancient  palace  on  the  brow  of  an 
eminence,  which  cemmanded  the  distant  vallies  and 
the  neighboring  sea.  The  grounds  stretched  far  along 
die  ahore,and  wero  marked  by  varied  and  enchanting 
haanty.  In  thoaa  aitsnt  vpUiaa  and  that  thoughtful 
ahada^  it  waa  Joy  lo  find  myaalf  alone ;  and  aa  I  muaed 
aaiia  Iha  daifc  Ibli^Ea  of  die  olive  and  myrtia  groves, 
I  t&md  n  limmn  that  waa  ridb  and  new. 


It  was  late  in  the  evening  of  a  clear  and  brilliant 
day  that  I  strolled  down  the  lawn  which  lay  in  front 
of  my  bouse,  and  reached  the  still  and  shining  beach. 
The  air  was  as  warm  and  fragrant  as  the  breath  of  one 
we  love.  I  sat  down  upon  a  tuft  of  shaded  grass  and 
turned  my  face  towards  the  quarter  where,  stretched 
in  calm  magnificence,  the  sea  lay  expanding  its  bosom 
to  the  sky.  Not  a  cloud  interrupted  the  flood  of  light 
which  rained  through  the  air ;  not  a  breath  of  wind 
disturbed  the  lone,  while  slumbers  of  the  deep. 

Fair  is  the  morn  upon  the  monarch  sea !  when  the 
day's  broad  and  burning  eye,  like  the  drawn  scimetar 
of  a  warrior  Arab,  flings  one  swift  flash  over  the  wa- 
ters, and  era  the  glancing  light  has  rested  from  ita 
bounding,  springs  above  the  horiaon  and  goes  thun* 
dering  on  its  course :  and  the  crisp  waves  wake  with 
a  sparkle,  and  tell  one  another  the  story  of  his  coming. 
Fair  is  tlie  noon  upon  the  lusty  sea !  The  heart  of 
the  born  king  of  day,  on  his  unshared  throne,  thrilla 
with  intense  dominion,  and  the  all  royal  sea  rolls  its 
mightiest  heave,  and  the  general  pulp  of  nature  feela 
its  fullest,  deepest  beat.  In  that  fervid  struggle  be- 
tween  the  conquering  sun  and  the  unconquered  sea, 
which,  to  the  leaping  mandate  of  submission,  distinct- 
ly flashes  back  defiance,  fiash  for  fiash,  there  lies  the 
mightiest  interest  of  power,  energy  and  action,  that 
the  universe  can  show— the  manliest  scene  beyond 
the  breast  of  man. 

Fair  fidls  the  evening  o'er  the  sombre  sea !  when 
nature  pauses  to  consider  that  artother  breath  of  her 
life  has  been  drawn ;  for  the  day  and  the  night  are 
the  respirations  of  the  universe.  The  face  of  the 
waters  darkens  with  regret  that  their  so  glorious  rival 
hath  succumbed,  and  a  melancholy  smile  plajrs  upon 
the  brow  of  the  lagging  surge. 

Fair  rests  the  night  upon  the  placid  sea !  O  fairer 
than  all  is  the  smile  of  the  midnight !  It 4s  a  Chris- 
tian calmness — a  domestic  quiet!  Every  phase  of 
nature  is  a  manifestation  of  love,  but  through  modes 
and  sorts  of  infinite  variety.  The  morning  bounds 
with  the  wild  ardor  of  the  young  roan  when  he  firat 
meets  his  destined  bride ;  the  noon  is  rich  with  the 
undeficient  gladness  of  the  newly-married  husband ; 
the  evening  dreams,  an  emblem  of  parted  lovern ;  but 
the  lonely  midnight  watches  with  the  offectian  of  a 
pale  mother  over  her  sleeping  child — still,  though 
earnest — serene,  but  anxious — O!  how  anxious! — If 
the  Christian  scheme  be  a  mortal  fancy,  it  must  have 
sprung  to  being  amid  a  scene  like  this. 

The  sway  of  that  gentle  moon  over  the  waters  is 
an  emblem  of  the  heart  of  man.  For  as  this  mighty 
being,  hiding  in  its  bosom  the  dark  elemeniB  of  tem- 
pest, containing  dangerous  rocks  and  silent  whirlpools, 
and  alive  with  devouring  monsters,  lies  nobly  calm 
beneath  the  faint  control  of  the  light — so  is  the  breast 
of  man,  though  thick-crowded  with  dark,  explosive 
demon-passions,  kept  in  order  by  I  know  not  what 
influence  of  custom  and  external  habitude,  and  men, 
individually, compoaite  fiends,  live  harmlessly  on,aad 
go  through  the  intercourse  of  life  as  if  they  were  not 
hell-born. 

And  the  sway  of  that  fanlla  maoEL  ^ss^vt  ^^a  ^mftK^ 
,kii&«m^A«mf£iikA\AlafAw3Uk\   ^«^Nii'^wp^ 
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lar  and  reposing  heave  of  the  waves,  there  ib  nothing 
that  tellif  of  the  horrur-ithod  sloriD  that  once  rude  over 
it,  and  that  which  was  once  furied  by  the  deaih  rago 
of  deMriictiun,  and  blnrk  with  ihp  tc-owl  of  niin,  now 
lies  (KiorouB  wiih  all  that  man  sighs  for  as  lovely,  or 
dreams  of  as  heavenly — so  can  roan,  alfco,  at  monieiit". 
draw  hinuiclf  uui  from  the  shadows  of  the  fuist,  and 
present  to  the  view  a  lluuri  soal,  uniariiii>hrd  with 
the  vapors  of  memory,  and  calm  from  the  spirit's  foam 
and  fret,  impatient  of  its  sins. 

And  the  sway  of  that  genilo  moon  over  the  uatrrs 
JM  an  emblem  of  the  love  of  roan!  For  thus  doih  the 
distant  and  undirected  glence  of  beauty  from  her 
bower,  cause  the  feelings  for  an  instant  to  rufch  upward 
madly,  and  then  to  pause  in  intense  comptMure— the 
intensity  of  pasvion — the  composure  of  worship. 

Wherefore  so  pale  and  **  with  ko  wan  a  face."  looks 
Ibrlh  the  moon,  emparndised  in  all  delights?  The 
moon,  created  queen  of  earth,  hut  finding  nothing 
mundane  worthy  of  her  love,  at^piring.  fiicd  her  aflec 
Uons  on  the  mighty  king  of  life.  But.  mark  the  fate 
of  too  arobitious  love !  Though  he  warns  her  with 
his  beams,  and  thi^ugh  she  owes  to  him  all  the  light 
of  her  life,  yet  in  his  prei^cnce  she  is  not  seen,  nor 
can  she  make  herself  to  be  thought  worthy  of  his  love: 
Duly  when  he  is  gone,  is  her  beauty  conspicuous;  then 
■lepa  she  mildly  over  the  horizon  to  win  a  glance  from 
bim  ;  but  sternly  goes  he  ever  onward,  for  his  desti* 
Dies  are  high.  When  she  is  Jovely,  he  sees  her  not ; 
and  though  earth  applnuds,  it  is  no  pleasure  to  her, 
for  her  lover  ia  not  nigh.  Thorefiire  looks  she  £0  pale 
and  Bed. 

Meditating  fancies  like  these,  I  aat  gazing  on  the 
■ilvery  sea  ond  splendor  t>i»riiik}cd  sky.  I  preticnily 
rose  from  the  baiik,  ond  walked  along  the  beach. 
Care  and  trouble,  and  old  reraembranics  nf  pniii, 
melted  from  the  mind  in  the  liquid  sofrne^H  of  ilu> 
■eason.  When  the  uiiivcn<e  seemed  to  breaihc  thi 
ailenco  of  heaven,  it  was  not  for  the  thoughts  of  rann 
to  bo  troubled  with  the  noise  of  carih.  Before  nte. 
the  ocenn  vpread  in  living  stillness;  around,  the  rich 
foliagn  lay  stcepcil  in  siUnlncsA  and  light:  above.  l\iv 
night  liocmcd  scarfid  in  n  flHko-likfi  drapery  of  niodii- 
royo.  Throughout  the  watery  clement  of  air,  wlii(  h 
teemed  a  moral  cirraeulofluve.  the  spirit /Ixited  with 
intense  impreKbion,  and  inhaled  a  deeper  ccrlasy  ui 
every  mounting  wave  of  the  wing.  In  the  deep  re- 
ligion of  its  secret  hopes,  thocalm  soul  sighed  iuelf  to 
heaven;  and  mingling  in  the  embrace  of  thrilling 
nature,  glowed  with  a  torturing  rapture.  The  fancy 
reviving  conscioiiffncBs  wherever  it  moved,  ro.«c 
thn)ugh  the  endless  regions  of  the  air;  the  light  of 
heaven  became  the  life  of  man ;  and  nothing  wa>) 
within,  but  that  which  was  beyond. 

I'ieaHcd  with  the  beauty  of  the  scene  around  me. 
and  interested  by  the  rrfl;.>ctions  which  it  furniMhcd. 
J  coniiuijcd  my  walk  alorig  the»hore  until  I  had  paM- 
cd  far  beyond  the  limits  of  my  acquaintance  with  the 
•Mntry,  and  had  arrived  in  a  quarter  in  which  the 
ftaiores  of  the  landscape  were  considerably  diflcreni 
floin  Ihoae  which  I  had  \e(i.  The  coast  was  irregular 
asd  indented  by  imall  baya,  and  heaps  of  rucks  were 
jiXiad  up  at  yarioua  intervab  in  YiiVd  bui  vic\iax«Kv>M\>AN«  \»  Q!<(a  wwKa.  Hi%  Cial  aa  if  ira  wm 


coiifuhion.  Towards  the  interior,  the  ground  ascended 
on  all  frides  by  a  gentle  elevation,  the  top  of  which 
was  crowned  by  an  old  and  raaasiTO  castle,  lis 
nerable  and  storm  siained  boltlement*,  revealed 
wonderful  distinctness  by  the  white  moonlight,  added 
greatly  to  the  character  of  the  scene,  aud  formed  a  fiaa 
contra>>t  with  the  blue  »ea  beyond,  which  tvai  visible 
through  the  occabior»aI  de|ve»8ioiia  and  chaama  in  the 
little  promontory  which  waa  thus  surmounted. 

I  passed  round  a  capo  which  waa  ibrmed  by  asadda 
r-liange  in  the  direction  of  tho  n lact,  and  my  eye  oaagkl 
ihe  uutliiie  of  a  Amaie  figure  jitanding  beside  a  laU 
ro(k.  and  looking  moiiunlcM  toward  the  sky.  hiySM 
inipuUo  wati  to  retire,  nnd  not  tu  intrude  oponanlip 
ludc  which  had  been  Kelf-chusen;  but  I  rcmeMfatiad 
that  I  woM  in  o  couniry  in  which  ihe  lormaiiliis if 
tluropean  inierrourM>  are  wholly  diapeused  »idi,aiid 
in  which  an  exercufe  of  the  ordinary  coortcsy  ofdfv 
l:Z(  d  life  is  iK)t  in~  danger  of  being  conscnied  inip  a 
intolerable  insult.  Besides,  my  curioaity  <waa ptofHd 
to  discover  whom  a  spirit  of  romanco  bad  impalld 
at  so  late  an  hour,  (fur  it  waa  lung  paat  BidnigktJ  to 
muse  alone  beside  liie  moonlit  sea.  My  feelinfi,  toa 
softened  and  quickened  by  the  scene  I  had  beea 
viewing,  mode  me  inclined  to  approach  an  ol^ 
within  the  influeuce  of  which  thoae  lieelinga  might  bt 
gratified  hy  exercise. 

1  accordingly  went  near  lo  her,  and  aalotiog  iff 
trspectfully,  inquired  the  subject  of  her  BMditatisaa 

"The  spirit  of  the  universe,"  oaid  she,  loraiog to- 
wards me  a  faro  of  soft  ard  winning  beoaty.snd 
bjteaking  in  a  lone  whose  exquisite  rcfiuemeoi  aad 
intelligcnro  i^netrated  tho  henrt  to  the  lost  choriif 
cmoii<>n.  "  is  it  an  existence,  or  only  a  peroeptioot^ 
Cun  it  feel,  an  well  os  bo  discerned  7  Can  it  act  aad 
re-nci  ?  Can  it  ii|ipreciulc  an  I  recpond  ?  Can  it  lovam 
Will  as  be  loMii .'  Tliiiik  you  it  lias  a  being  indepea* 
•lent  on  our  orknowUdgment?"  and  the  fixed  apoa 
niH  a  dark  eye  thai  felt  like  a  spirit  looking  into  mind. 

The  form  of  tho  ?pcaker  was  somewhat  large  sad 
rommanJing.  yet  moulded  to  a  liquid  gracefulness  of 
»linpr.  Tho  odor  of  beauty,  in  all  its  roysterioas  til* 
pervading  might,  was  aruurid  her  oiul  upon  her.  Af 
1  Kiood  before  her,  tlic  gentle  but  irre^iatible  nagMlr 
i^iu  of  lovelincbH,  which  floated  aUmt  her  peisQ9» 
inudc  my  l)Otiom  ewcU  with  a  deep  excitement,  wkick 
I  (ouhi  UH  little  control  aa  tho  brond  waters arooad 
me  could  choose  hut  obey  their  high  and  heavcolj* 
umilng  queen.  Iler  countenance,  though  caha  and 
sweetly  feminine,  seemed  to  be  radiant  with  i  tkm 
of  ficniiibiliiy,  bincaih  the  power  of  which  nysoai 
w'U3  rebuked  and  fiuUlued ;  and  as  the  wierd  tad 
w(»ndrous  nitlotly  of  her  words  flowed  through  nf 
heart,  I  wan  irrciM)verahly  enslaved  to  the  o'ermatfW^ 
ing  sovereignty  of  love.  As  if  tho  unveiled  brigh^ 
nrss  of  a  debccndcd  deity  rayed  its  comroondiog  liglit 
above  me.  I  lH)wed  iu  um-onscious  reverence.  TbaM 
are  faces  and  there  are  minds,  which  we  sonatitoar 
meet  with  in  the  world,  with  whoso  display  of  diarae- 
ter  we  instinctively  acknowledge  auch  oomplcia  9f9t 
paihy,  that  we  feci  oa  if  our  own  apirit  and  iouXitM 
were  detached  from  ourself  and  wera 
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fioM  without,  by  onr  own  incamaie  conscionineM ; 
oonfbunding  imprcMion  with  reality,  we  ftLtay  thai 
iIm  peivon  before  ua  ia  fully  aware  of  all  our  lecrei 
hietory,  our  weskneaan,  our  faults;  and  under  that 
penuMion  we  yield  to  the  peralyaing  power  which 
ie  Ihua  thrown  over  ua,  and  the  empire  of  moral  aupe- 
riorify  ia  eatabli^hed  over  our  hearia. 

«*  Thia  line  of  light,"  aaid  f,  replying  lo  her  question, 
*'  which  Hea  like  an  opel  column  leaning  on  the  waves, 
Ibinh  ye  that  the  same  brightoeM  decka  those  waters 
which  are  not  seen?" 

"  Does  it  not  I" 

"The  ray,  indeed,  is  there;  but  light  is  thnt  ray':* 
influence  upon  the  eye.  In  like  manner,  ihe  iii/liieiu-v 
which  pervades  intomity  is  boautifieJ  into  a  spirit  only 
when  it  is  mirrored  in  the  fairnuKj  of  a  mind  like 
youra.  But,  Ijdy,  wliy  would  you  nsceiid  s'»  high  in 
aearch  of  that  wliirh  mny  reiurii  yuur  interest?  Ifii 
be  your  wish  to  he  loveil,  even  lo  the  craving  spirit*h 
Utmost  hope>  it  is  a  ^^i.^h  that  need  nor  wander  far." 

**  It  is  only  when  the  Hffeclinns  are  flung  iMck  from 
the  earth,  cold  and  deadened  upiin  the  heart,"  hUv. 
replied  in  a  graver  tone,  "  that  tlioy  tarn  to  heaven  lo 
be  revived.  It  is  only  when  all  tlie  weight  of  \^url«il> 
interests  have  dropped  from  the  spirit,  ihtit  ils  in^tinci 
in  to  aoar  upward.  The  love  which  would  tulHI  my 
least  demand — which  would  conscrraio  itself  lo  nie, 
and  in  my  spirit  should  forget  its  lieing^which  would 
be  to  me  an  overlaating  presence  and  an  inward  joy 
which  nothing  could  disturt>~- which  should  surround 
my  life,  as  an  influence  of  existence  and  a  slate  of  iho 
•oul — whither  should  I  look  on  earth  for  that  ?  solflsh- 
neaa  is  the  synonyroe  of  man." 

"  Bat  surely  if  the  inalincia  of  aelflshnees  were  wise, 
■elfiahneaa  itself  would  minister  to  love.  For  is  there 
Miy  joy  like  that  of  giving  joy?  Ia  there  any  blira 
•omparable  to  hia,  who,  in  the  atill  and  inaccessible 
privacy  of  understood  intention,  tasted  the  fragrant 
ted  of  intelligent  affection  ?  Love  is  but  the  expand- 
ing of  our  nature — the  deepeaing  of  our  aenae.  We 
loae  a  feeble  bud  of  being,  to  find  the  fuil<bk>wn 
Bowt  of  lid.  We  give  a  single  aoul,  to  gain  a  double 
niC    la  not  to  love  a  richer  joy  than  to  be  loved  ?" 

"  Na  doubt :  bat  we  cwinot  love  freely  and  pro- 
Imindly,  unless  we  know  that  we  are  loved.  Other- 
wiae,  we  night  delight  the  heart  with  the  brightness, 
which  is  in  the  waya  of  troth,  the  peace  which  ia 
•Boog  the  ihoaghtB'of  heaven.  But  aflbction  is  like 
the  eagle  in  its  spirit,  and  never  soars  with  all  its 
p»wer  of  wing,  aave  when  its  flashing  glance  is  fixed 
•pon  an  orb  as  ardent  as  ita  own." 

*  Lady!"  aaid  I.  "your  words  are  worda  of  truth. 
They  remember  roe  of  the  want  by  which  the  hap- 
pinet  of  my  young  years  was  checked,  and  they  ex- 
plain the  deadness  which  has  fallen  upon  my  later 
life  To  presume  that  there  now  exists  any  one  wh«i 
etmid  love  aa  my  aoul  would  demand,  I  may  not  Ven- 
tura; bat  never  till  this  moment  did  I  imagine  that 
dbari  was  any  whom  I  could  love  oa  I  would  wish. 
Tbu  lM>pu  which  might  be  kindled  on  the  spot  where 
i  aiaud,  wan  a  balm  lo  heal  a  tbonsand  wounda,  and 
ta  iMiia  BM  ihM  anonberod  ilk" 

■pan  ae  Ar  a  law  MNMnli  tai 


silence,  and  then  replied,  "  Stranger!  if  you  have  a 
hand  to  dare  as  well  as  a  heart  to  feel,  there  may  be 
that  in  the  future  which  was  not  thought  of,  yesterday. 
Wear  that  ring  upon  your  finger,  wherever  yoa  may 
be.  Farewell!  Do  not  follow  roe.  And  do  not  come 
to  this  spot  again;  but  wait  the  result  of  time." 

She  laid  o  brilliant  stone  upon  my  hand,  and  turn* 
ing  quickly  away,  disappeared  behind  the  high  crest 
of  rock  that  rose  from  the  shore  towards  the  inland. 
The  rustling  of  her  dress,  and  the  sound  of  her  fuot- 
stepa  were  audible  fur  a  moment,  and  then  all  wat 
t>ilent.  Light  was  my  step,  and  buoyant  was  my 
iipirit,  as  I  turned  my  steps  homeward  along  the  glit- 
ieriiig  sand.  A  thousand  springing  hopes  and  un- 
formed dreams  of  joy  were  straggling  in  my  heart. 
My  nerves  were  quickened  with  a  (dinner  strength ; 
my  isl'KMl  W38  beating  with  a  wilder  force.  Within 
the  hphero  of  conscitrusness  there  spread  an  inner 
realm  of  hope,  which  wns  gny  with  the  morning  »un- 
lii>lif  of  young  dreams;  and  all  was  joyous  {jower  and 
brilliant  lifo. 

Sofi  are  the  downy  threads  of  light  that  pleep  along 
the  westum  sky,  ermining  the  day;  bright  is  the  dewy 
frosi  work  of  the  morn  that  gems  the  eastern  hiliri;  but 
in  all  the  treasury  pfnaturc'ti  weiilih,  (here  is  no  form 
w)  bright  or  i>o  sofr  as  the  shupeH  of  glory  that  lie  upon 
the  lover's  mind.  Ivivo  Hheds  a  fpriiig-time  round 
the  wintered  heart,  and  wakes  the  soAneAM  of  ihe  aziiro 
breeze,  in  minds  care-frozen  by  iho  loiln  of  life  The 
budding  promise  of  a  state  whose  l>eauty  is  still  begin- 
ning, and  the  fullness  of  whose  pleafluro  is  ever  in  the 
future,  gives  to  the  wooing  heart  a  Imundlcfs  prcKliga- 
lity  of  bli%  Love  is  its  own  reward  ;  in  the  contest 
for  happiness,  it  mingles  in  the  struggle,  and  itself  ad- 
judges the  prize.  Ita  promises,  alone,  are  sure,  for 
of  all  the  passions  of  our  nature,  its  objects  only  are 
within  our  own  boaom.  He  who  enters  on  the  triala 
of  ambition,  makea  himself  the  slave  of  others'  caprice; 
he  who  seeks  for  wealth,  cannot  be  sure  that  the  taste 
will  abide  when  the  power  is  acquired :  but  he,  in 
wh(Me  breast  the  living  waters  of  pure  love  are  started, 
is  his  own  source  of  joy.  Love's  shadows  are  sub* 
stances,  and  its  dreams  delights.  As  the  light  of  the 
moon  fell  upon  the  ring  which  the  lady  had  led  upon 
my  fingcfr,  I  had  on  opportunity  of  examining  ita  cha* 
racter.  It  consisted  of  large  ruby  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  diamonds,  and  another  of  the  bluest  sapphire 
that  I  ever  saw.  Ignorant  of  what  would  be  the  pur- 
pose of  the  command  which  I  had  received,  I  resolved 
to  obey  it  strictly,  and  to  wear  the  token  constantly. 
To  the  order  which  forbade  my  returning  to  the  place 
where  I  might  meet  again  the  person  who  now  ab« 
sorbed  my  thoughts,  and  compelled  me  lo  abide  her 
ov»n  good  pleasure,  I  had  only  to  submit  with  what 
grace  I  might,  and  hope  that  aomeihing  propitioua 
would  occur. 

Several  days  passed  without  ny  either  seeing  or 
hearing  any  thing  which  might  inform  ne  who  waa  iha 
lady  I  had  thus  encountered.  Among  tba  namaroM 
faroiliea  who  were  scattered  over  the  adjacent  aMnli|^ 
there  waa  constant  social  intereouree,  aad  I  nhfigM  M 
widely  as  poaiibla  \ii  \\m  ««eiwa  ^  tM^l  ^^m^ 
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withoat  racce«.  The  beauty  of  the  women  who  com- 
poied  the  lociety  of  that  part  of  Cypruf  where  I  ynm 
liTing,  was  remarkable;  in  Uath,  I  have  viiited  no  part 
of  the  world  where  nature's  fairness  was  a  gift  so  widely 
■hared.    Bat  among  all  the  fine  varieties  of  counte- 
nance that  met  my  eye,  there  was  no  face  like  that 
which  haunted  ray  dreams,  and  stood  ever  before  me 
in  the  solitude  of  my  thoughts.  The  expression  of  that 
fiuse  had  a  charm  to  fasten  itself  in  my  memory  from 
the  first  moment  that  it  fell  upon  my  sight,  and  the 
minatest  peculiarity  of  the  (eatures  was  impressed 
upon  my  remembrance  with  ineflbceable  distinctness. 
A  week  had  passed  since  my  .first  meeting  with 
this  unknown  lady,  when  I  received  an  invitation 
to  a  masquerade  at  the  palace  of  the  governor  of 
Cyprus,  who  usually  left  his  winter  residence  in 
IVieoaia,  lor  a  more  inviting  summer  dwelling, on 
the  banks  of  the  Mediterranean.    I  selected  an  ordi- 
nary disgoke,  and  on  the  appointed  evening  drove  to 
the  houae  of  the  governor.    The  extensive  and  in- 
terminable ranges  of  rooms  were  already  crowded, 
mod,  if  I  might  judge  by  the   numbers  who  still 
nomently  entered  the  rooms,  the  company  was  still 
below  its  intended  extent.    There  is  nothing,  by  the 
way,  more  surprising  to  the  native  of  a  young  and 
industrious  country,  than  the  fulness  in  the  old  and 
decayed   countries  of  Europe,  of  the  classes  of  the 
highest  rank  in  life.    In  the  west,  plebeianism  is  the 
rule,  and  nobility  the  exception ;  but  in  Italy  and  the 
ancient  islands  adjacent  to  it,  and  in  those  which  lie 
farther  along  in  the.bosomof  the  Mediterranean,  there 
has  been  no  inducement  in  the  business  of  life  to  with* 
draw  the  multiplying  branches  of  the  n^e  houses, 
whom  successive  dynobties  wore  increasing,  from  the 
bigoted  cheiibhment  and  maintenance  of  the  claims 
of  family  ;  and  the  distinctions  of  title  and  the  limbs 
and  twigs  of  patrician  dignity  have  so  spread  them* 
selves  among  the  society  of  their  country,  that  you  can 
scarcely  oflbr  an  alms  without  insulting  a  prince,  or 
walk  through  a  market-place  without  treading  on  the 
toes  of  a  count.    The  multitude,  therefore,  that  the 
governor  had  assembled,  gave  me  no  suspicions  as  tu 
their  "  sclectncss,"  for  I  knew  that  within  hearing  of  a 
spirited  pop  of  a  champagne  cork,  there  revided  a  per- 
fect grove  of  men  whose  blood  was  fairly  curdled 
with  age. 

The  rich  music  floating  along  the  vaulted  ceilings 
of  those  princely  halls,  the  dozxling  lights,  the  waving 
scents  of  flowers,  and  the  gay  and  varied  dresses  of  the 
busy  throng,  all  consented  to  excite  the  mind  with  an 
irresistible  spirit  of  enjoyment.  The  motley  group 
that  flowed  noisily  through  the  apartmcnis,  presented 
personations  of  all  the  characters  of  the  distant  and 
the  past  which  the  most  chequered  imagination  could 
have  assembled  together.  *'Jews,  Turks,  Heretics  and 
Infidels — Parthians  and  Medes,  and  Elamites,  and  the 
dwellers  in  Mesopotamia" — all  found  a  representative 
in  this  congress  of  counterfeiters.  A  turbaned  follower 
of  the  oreacent  was  making  compliments  to  a  bowing 
and  dalighted  St  Ursula,  and  a  chattering  Martin 
lAilitr  was  cracking  jokes  with  a  fat  St.  Francis.    A 


the  uproarious  gesticulatfons  of  i 
sulmen,  showed  bow  efleetoally  they  had 
the  solid  portions  of  the  Christian  creed.  A 
Napoleons  were  grouped  in  one  corner  of  iho  itoi^ 
while  as  many  Wellingtona  were  toaaing  drav 
in  the  other.  Mingled  with  these 
throng,  who,  like  myself,  had  asanmed  a  disguise  wiAp 
out  the  personation  of  any  character.  I  JoiiMd  thf 
reckless  merriment,  which  oooceolneot  mmdm  boA 
safe  and  amnsing,  and  diverted  myaelf  witk  IM  h^Mi 
of  the  thousand  persons  who  might  Ihua  be  eopri 
closely  without  the  impotatioD  of  infrunoo. 

Fatigued  at  length  with  the  noise  and  tuBobof  Iht 
scene,  I  withdrew  a  little  from  tbe  main  strmBrfte 
revellers,  into  an  adjoining  room  whieb  loohii  ml 
upon  the  gardens,  and  of  whicb  tho  eoolor 
tore  was  very  refreshing  after  tho  heot  ud 
of  the  apartments  I  had  left.  I  was  sisadiog  ly  • 
large  open  window,  inhaling  tlie  fioabnom  of  lbs  mtm 
air,  when  a  lady  came  fiora  tho  oompuny  wbicb  1  hd 
deserted,  into  the  room,  and  approached  ma. 

*•  Sir  stranger,**  said  she,  **  woro  it  asikiiig  mom  Am 
yoar  courtesy  would  find  it  agreeablo  to  grant,  to  big 
an  exchange  of  the  trinket  you  wear  upoo  yoar  i 
against  another  as  valuable.  I  am  sooMwbat 
m  rings,  and  the  colors  of  the  one  you  possem 
to  me  peculiar.*' 

"  Madam,"  said  I, "  the  head  which  it  adoras  or  As 
person  it  belongs  to,  are  wholly  at  yoor  servies^  bat 
the  ring  is  so  little  my  own,  that  I  dare  not  pait 


It 


it. 

"  You  will  lend  it  to  me,  at  least,  till  I 
it  copied  t" 

"  It  would  be  transgressing  the  command  oCem  I 
hoTior  more  than  life,  even  to  remove  it  from  wf 
finger.  If,  to  obey  your  request,  would  gratify  oss 
person,  I  fear  it  would  oflend  another  more,  or  iBdar 
[  may  say.  I  hope  it  would.'* 

"  And  pray,  who  is  this  person,  whose  ordeis  sis 
80  inviolable  7" 

'*I  would  that  it  wero  in  my  power  to  inibnaym; 
but  1  am  so  unfortunate  in  my  captivity  as  imC  ts 
know  what  power  has  enthralled  me.  I  am  a  ibw 
without  n  roiatress — a  worshipper  that  does  not  kmm 
his  goddess." 

"  Methinks  it  roust  be  a  feeble  love  that  thnsM^ 
tains  itself  upon  the  chameleon's  ibod.'* 

'*  The  broad  and  sweeping  flame  of  the  Ibmt 
not  less  potently,  because  its  blindness  madly  i 
vain  the  object  which  it  would  attack.  Does  the 
son  stream  of  the  moon-rays  gosh  less  folly  or  Isb 
richly,  because  the  moving  earth  it  yearns  to  «aeoB> 
pass  with  its  glory,  is-  thickly  cloaked  in  doodiV 
The  happier  homage  that  would  greet  permitliiV 
kindness  might  be  wiser  than  it  is,  but  it  couU  not  be 
warmer.*' 

When  the  lady  who  was  now  cooversiDg  with  ■» 
first  came  into  the  room,  I  had  obaerved  another  6nil* 
figure  cautiously  approach  the  door  and  oonesal  ilMlf 
behind  the  loose  hanginp  which  flowed  in  m^ 
breadth  around  all  the  ontraDcea  ia  llio  baiUtag; 


lAunar  was  cracamg  joaes  witn  a  lai  bi.  r  rancis.  a  oreaam  arouna  au  me  enuanoeB  u  uw  imini^i  * 
abapuing  nun  wm  exhibiting iba  v«<toTCael  %  jig;«> UbA moved  towards  bar  bidn«^pilao%  I  caaghlaii' 
fwU9  in  OQOTemtion  with  %  wbiA«iaA^n3Bm\s^«A^BM*'>»V«*^  ^^  *«i  «*  ** 
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that  in  itf  peculiar  graeefaliMM  and  shape  iwhich 
made  my  heart  beat  qaicicer  with  an  instinctive  fear. 
The  object  of  the  remarks  which  were  addressed  to 
me,  as  well  as  of  the  concealment  which  the  other 
■ought,  flashed  upon  me  in  a  moment.  As  soon  as  the 
woman  who  had  been  speaking  to  me,  turned  aside, 
which  she  did  after  a  few  more  observations,  the  other 
came  from  the  spot  where  she  had  been  hidden,  and 
pawed  along  the  outer  apartment  towards  a  terrace 
which  I  knew  extended  aloag  the  side  of  the  house, 
and  by  which  there  was  a  deecent  into  the  garden.  I 
followed  her  noiaelemljr,  at  a  distance  which  prevent- 
ed rayaelf  being  seen  by  her,  and  observed  the  course 
■he  took.  She  walked  with  a  hurried  step  along  the 
pofftiooi  and  through  a  bowered  walk  in  the  grounds,  to 
aMimmer-honse  which  was  shaded  by  a  circle  of  shrub* 
heij.  She  seated  herself  upon  a  bench  which  was 
Ihad  against  the  side  of  it,  and  flung  off  her  disguise, 
and  fixing  her  irapamoned  gaze  upon  the  moon,  which 
wae  Tiiihle  through  the  trees,  she  heaved  a  long,  deep 
iiffb,  and  exclaimed,  **  He  loves  me  then  !**  I  need 
Bol  eay  that  it  was  she  whom  I  had  met  by  the  sea- 
aide.  In  a  moment  I  was  at  her  feet,  and  taking  her 
■oft  hand  in  mine,  the  long-concealed  tale  of  passion 
was  told  in  winged  and  burning  words. 

There  ia  one  beauty  of  the  countenance  and  another 
of  the  figure.  The  former  kindles  the  fancy  to  an 
overmastering  blast  of  wild  emotion ;  but  it  is  only 
the  magic  of  a  rich  and  fiiultless  form  that  melts  down 
the  gazer's  very  nature  into  the  powerless  prostration 
of  perfect  love.  I  sat  upon  the  step  of  the  little  bower, 
in  front  of  this  wondrous  pattern  of  imperial  grace, 
and  like  an  absorbing  sea,  the  swollen  waves  of  resist- 
leas  subjection  flowed  over  my  heart.  My  whole 
moral  being  seemed  to  be  diiaolved  beneath  the  power 
of  her  loveliness,  and  her  image  walked  over  the 
incense-breathing  ruin,  in  the  robesof  solitary  majesty. 
As  the  6un  bids  every  object  thai  it  looks  upon  become 
an  image  of  itself,  and  as  the  coral  leaf  of  cloud  that 
has  long  floated  in  clear  distinctness,  when  it  touches 
upon  another  inland  of  the  sky,  is  no  longer  to  bo  dis- 
tinguished in  form  or  color,  so  did  her  spirit  seem  to 
have  changed  itself  to  mine,  and  in  her  sweetness  was 
my  only  consciousness.  My  soul  was  hers,  and  it 
obeyed  her  impulses.  1  had  no  life  beyond  her 
being. 

"Oh!  why,"  said  I,  "  did  you  punish  me  by  so  long 
withholding  from  me  permission  to  renew  the  feeling 
pleasure  of  breathing  the  gladness  of  ]roar  presence  7 
Half  of  my  existence  was  wanting  in  your  absence, 
and  it  is  only  at  your  feet  that  I  renew  the  fullness  of 
vy  sense  of  life." 


**  I  did  not  know  you  loved  me.  At  roost,  I  only 
hoped  it  possible." 

"  How  could  you  dream  that  I  could  choose  but  love 
you  7  how  could  you  imagine  that  it  was  in  my  power 
to  resist  the  might  of  your  peculiar  loveliness?  I  have 
thought  of  yon;  I  have  dreamed  of  you:  there  has  not 
been  a  moment  in  which  your  beauty  has  not  stood 
beside  me.  For  that  is  love's  inalienable  boon ;  the 
mistress  of  our  life,  frown  she  at  distance  never  so 
coldly,  in  our  fancy  smiles  in  unchanging  tenderness, 
and  fancy  is  the  portal  of  the  heart.  Lady !  he  who 
now  would  win  your  kindness,  is  one  who  has  felt 
much  of  the  cheerlessness  of  a  lonely  life,  and  suffered 
more  from  the  cruelty  of  selfish  men ;  and  to  find  a 
heart  on  which  he  may  repose  and  fear  no  alarm — a 
companionship  in  which  he  may  hide  himself  from 
care,  and  dread  no  treachery— is  a  prospect  which 
spreads  over  his  hopes  like  the  soft  and  balmy  wing 
of  gentle  sleep,  over  the  time-fretted  eye  of  the  loog- 
watching  soldier.  The  breast  that  has  been  stung  by 
the  bitter  thong  of  aching  disappointment,  and  torn 
by  the  plough-shares  of  the  wildest  passions,  feels  an 
inexpressible  oonsolatioi\  in  the  promise  that  the  shat- 
tered threads  of  peace  shall  be  knit  up  in  the  happi- 
ness which  waits  on  thee.  When  I  came  to  this  land, 
which  was  (mce  consecrated  by  the  residence  of  Venus 
herself,  I  little  dreamed  that  the  blessing  which  once 
rained  so  freely  over  this  clime,  would  descend  so 
richly  upon  me.  And  fuller  and  deeper,  far,  than  the 
deepest  tale  of  antique  passion  will  bo  strength  of  our 
devotion.  For  you,  lady,  like  myself,  draw  your  life 
from  those  intense  and  fiery  champions  of  the  north, 
with  whose  impetuous  fervor  the  reasoning  ostentation 
of  antiquity  may  not  be  compared.  To  the  Greek  was 
given  an  eye ;  to  the  Roman,  an  arm ; — an  arm  of 
power  and  an  eye  of  inspiration :  upon  the  blood  of 
the  Goth  only,  doth  there  float  a  roul!" 

*•  And,  for  ihis  joy,  you  are  willing  to  bravo  what 
lies  between  the  present  and  ihnt  state  ?  There  may 
be  dangers  to  bo  met,  and  trials  tu  bo  enrlured,  that 
you  wot  not  of." 

"  He  who  has  baited  peril  and  prrivokcd  calamity 
only  to  shun  the  listlessneMt  of  life,  can  think  lightly 
of  any  terrora  that  are  backed  by  to  fair  a  prize." 

"  Place,  then,  that  turquoise  upon  your  finger,"  and 
she  gave  me  a  stone  of  extraordinary  size  and  splen- 
dor, "  and  the  die  is  cast,  which  ensures  union  or  de- 
struction. Prepare  fur  an  enemy  whose  keenest  hatred 
will  be  concentered  on  your  head." 

So  saying,  she  turned  down  one  of  the  narrow  ave- 
nues, and  led  me  alone  in  the  garden. 

[To  be  coBtinucd.] 
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THOMAS     RANDOLPH. 


We  htve  before  ui  oopiefl  of  two  editioM  of  the 
**PiDeiB«  of  Thomas  Randolph,  Maaier  of  Aria,  and 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  in  Cambridge."  The 
Most  ancient  is  a  small  quarto,  bearing  the  dale  of 
1638,  and  is  the  original  edition  of  the  anihor's  worlcs 
eollecied  by  his  brother,  Robert  Randolph  of  Christ 
Charch  College,  Oxford.  This  book  rontainn  the 
flimous  (Immotic  satire,  '*  TIio  Muses*  Looking  Glass," 
with  the  pastoral  of  **  Amyntas,  or  the  ImpoMiblo 
Dowry,*'  acted  befuro  the  **  King  and  Queene  at 
Whitehall,"  with  the  ^hule  of  his  raiscellaneoas 
IKiema.  The  other  volume  is  a  small  duodecimo,  dated 
1668.  nn<l  is  nnnonnced  as  the  finh  edition — n  fart 
that  »ays  much  for  the  p<isihiimous  fame  of  the  iH>€t. 
This  lKx>k  contains  the  whole  of  the  quarto  edition, 
with  the  addition  of  the  comedy  of  "  The  Jealuus 
Lovers,  presented  t<i  their  Gracious  Mnjefttics  at  Cam- 
bridge, by  the  Students  of  Trinity  College ;"  also,  a 
collegiate  satire,  called  **  Aristippus,  or  the  Jovial 
Philosopher ;"  a  curious  compoaition  entitled  *'  The 
Pedler,  as  it  was  presented  at  a  Strange  Shew,"  and 
Tflrions  minor  pieces. 

Thomas  Randolph,  a  writer  but  little  known  in 
the  present  days  of  impudent  pretension  and  poetical 
ka|iotence,  is  undoubtedly  an  author  of  considerable 
merit,  ami  was  so  appreciated  by  his  contemporaries 
His  satire  is  keen,  and  graced  with  a  brilliant  polish ; 
there  is  an  elegance  in  his  diction  that  always  pleases, 
and  a  happy  combination  of  playful  imagery  and  the 
aofindest  sense.  Ilis  poetry  is  strongly  marked  with 
■•ny  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  age,  yet. 
although  his  verses  occasionally  betray  a  warmth  of 
amatory  coloring,  not  recognizable  in  these  strait-laced 
days,  he  has  not  indulged  in  the  extreme  gTo»nhtU 
of  the  Rochester  school.  Another  great  and  praise- 
worthy deviation  from  the  license  accorded  to  ot 
claimed  by  the  poets  of  the  Restoration,  is  the  total 
abaance  of  individual  personality  or  malign  scurrility 
in  his  frequent  and  powerful  satire;  his  brother,  in  a 
prefatory  chapter  remarks — 

I  could,  to  thy  great  glory,  tell  this  age. 
Not  one  invenom'd  line  doth  swell  the  page 
With  guilty  legends;  but  so  cleare  from  all 
That  shout  malicious  noise,  and  vomit  gall, 
That  Mis  observed  in  every  leafe  of  thine, 
Thou  hast  not  scattered  snakes  in  any  lino. 

Owen  Feliham,  speaking  of  Randolph,  says: — 

Like  the  eyes  quick  wink, 
Hee  could  write  sooner  than  another  think. 


Seven]  of  hii  praiseTs  declare  him  "  lonaon'a  heire/ 
ud  one  ofbii  fiienda,  in  %,  neal  ocine  ot  i4in:vt%\MaA        \^fk  ^^%\aS8L«%nl  %  tBW»  Olla  BeJiMi 


obterves,  refening  to  the  dispafe  for  fbe 
oo  the  death  of  rare  Ben  Jonson— 


Immortall  Ben  is  dead ;  and  aa  that  ball 

On  Ida  toas*d,  so  is  his  Crowne  by  all 

The  fnfontry  of  wit.    Vaine  Priesta !    That  &tm 

Is  only  fit  for  his  true  Sonne  aiNl  Reire, 

Rearhe  here  the  Lewrelt :  Randolph,  'lie  thy  praiie; 

Thy  naked  scnll  shall  well  become  the  Bayes. 

See,  Daphne  courts  thy  Ghost;  and,  spite  of  iaie. 

Thy  Poems  shall  bee  Pbct  Laureate. 

Thomas  Randolph  was  bom  in  the  rustic  villmi 
of  Nownham,  in  the  county  of  Northamptooriui» 
England,  in  the  year  1605.  He  received  his  edoei- 
tion  at  the  Westminster  school,  and  in  due  tiae  was 
removed  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  wheia  In 
obtained  the  two  degrees  of  distinction,  and  was  sp> 
pointed  to  a  fellowship.  ^Neither  of  the  editions  bHbn 
us  contain  the  smallest  account  of  his  life  or  doiii|i 
in  the  literary  world,  beyond  the  poems  and  plaji 
above  enumerated  ;  we  have  to  depend  upoo  ibe  i^ 
marks  made  by  his  friends  and  eonteroporanes.  aMi 
the  trivial  information  preserved  in  the  arehlveaof  Ui 
college.  We  know  that  at  the  early  age  of  iw,  bi 
completed  a  poem  upon  **  The  Incamatioa  cf  M 
Saviour ;"  an  eitraordinary  subject  finr  a  child  la  i» 
emplify,  and  we  regret  that  hie  brother  dM  not  dccB 
it  worth  while  to  add  this  poem  to  the  colleciiaa  t» 
fore  us.  Mention  is  somewhere  made  of  a  tiaoslitia 
of  the  Pluius  of  Aristophanes,  under  the  tiileof  "Bsf 
for  Honestie,  Down  with  Knaverie  .***  hot  wa  haft 
never  been  able  to  meet  with  a  copy. 

Randolph,  with  the  spirit  of  bis  own  ** 
delighted  in  sack  and  sweet  society. 
qualities  proved  his  ruin,  and  he  departed  lilaal  Ai 
early  age  of  thirty;  he  posaessed  an  etcellent  fsaiai 
and,  with  his  powers,  must  have  attained  a  high  mft 
amongst  Apollo-s  sons,  could  he  have  avoided  tht 
suicidal  **  habit  of  carouse."    Sir  Chriatopher  HaHfli^ 
who  was  famous  Ibr  other  qualitiea  than  hiaeiesDeata 
in  saltation,  placed  a  white  marble   tomb  ofv  Mt 
grave,  and  Peter  Hansted  wrote  an  inscriplioa  m  Lriil 
verse.     Like  many  other  poets,  he  was  better  treaarf 
after  death  than  during  his  life ;  his  **  Addraas  10 
Importunate  Duns,"  and  the  *'  Parley  with  an  Enp^ 
Purse,"  show   that  he  shared   the   poverty  of  iki 
tri  be- 
ll is  principal  and  best  kSown  work,** The  Mbsh^ 
Looking  Glass,"  is  a  moral  satire,  of  dramatic  muk 
aiMl  original  performance.     It  doea  not  r^ice  in  ■ 
plot ;  as  Roscius,  who  acts  aa  Cboma,  or  Prok^gw*  v 
Prompter,  or  Bill  of  Play,  nya  in  the  InduotioD— 


POBT8    Ai-ND    TH«1E    IKMBTKT 


•• 
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M9ptmaoutiwmQ£  tbm  opponte  VirtUM  and  Vices 
talk  together,  sod  the  eitreoMe  of  both  trtBch  upon 
each  other's  realm.  Many  entertaining  dialogues 
exhibit  strange  but  well-drawn  characters;  and  their 
eaalf-descriptions  are  generally  terse  and  true.  The 
voluptaouB  epicure  begiiia  thus : 

iFool  was  he  that  wish'd  but  a  crane's  short  neck ; 
(Give  me  one,  nature,  long  as  is  a  cable, 
*Or  sound ing-line,  and  all  the  way  a  palate, 
tIV>  taste  my  meat  the  longer.     I  would  have 
My  senses  fast  together;  nature  envied  us 
In  giving  single  pleasures;  let  me  have 
My  ears,  eyes,  palate,  nose,  and  touch  at  onee 
Enjoy  their  happini 


A  preceding  scene  between  the  braggadocio,  the 
coward,  and  the  flatterer,  is  equal  to  any  thing  upon 
the  stage,  but  its  length  prevents  its  transplaniation. 
The  brutal  usurer  reprovef  his  prodigal  son's  deaires. 
thus:^ 

Go  feed  on  widows,  have  each  meal  an  orphan 

8ew*d  to  your  table,  or  a  glibbery  heir, 

With  all  bis  lands  melted  into  a  mortgage. 

The  gods  themselves  feed  not  on  such  fine  dainties. 

Such  fatting,  thriving  diet 

The  spendihriA  replies:— 

When  you  are  dead,  as  die  I  hope  you  most, 
I'll  make  a  shift  to  spend  out  half  at  least, 
■£re  you  are  coffin'd ;  and  the  other  half 
Ere  you  are  fully  laid  into  your  grave. 
And  I  will  have  your  bones  cut  into  dice, 
And  make  you  guilty  of  the  spending  of  it; 
Or  I  will  get  a  very  handftome  bowl 
Made  of  your  skull,  to  drink't  away  in  healths. 

The  wonderful  glass,  made  of  water  from  the 
Muses'  spring,  and  froze  to  crystal,  is  supposed  to  pos- 
aess  the  power 

By  reflection  here  to  thow  each  man 
All  hisi  deformities,  both  of  soul  and  body, 
And  cure  'cm  both. 

But  when  the  glass  is  broken,  for  it  is  but  of  one 
day's  age,  Phcebus  promises  to  transfuse  its  virlurs 
into  comedy,  there  to  live  fur  ever. 

In  a  Pamoral  Poem  called  "  Courtship/'  we  find  on 
evidence  of  Garrick's  plagiarism,  that  wo  have  never 
seen  instanced  before.  In  Bickerstaflf's  opera  of"  Love 
in  a  Village,"  there  are  eight  lines  of  a  song,  to  an  air 
hf  Arne;  this  song  was  written  for  Hawthorn,  but  Ik 
now  omitted  by  the  modem  singers,  who  trade  through 
life  upon  the  small  stock  of  six  or  eight  ballads,  and 
lancy  themselves  above  the  necessity  of  studying  the 
antique  gema  of  the  old  composers.  The  original  actor 
of  the  part  of  Hawthorn,  Mr.  Beard,  obtained  great 
eiedit  fir  hii  eieention  of  this  song ;  and  Incledon's 
iMpronlv  iMOMr  ia  yet  fireab  in  the  reoolleciion  of 
tiAMi.  The  my  wm  ritwya  mppond 


to  have  been  written  by  Qarrick,  and  the  critics  have 
awarded  him  great  piaiae  for  the  sweetness  of  the 
idea  and  the  eompaotness  of  its  execution. 

My  Dolly  was  the  fairest  thing. 

Her  breath  disclosed  the  sweets  o[  Spriag; 

Her  lovely  bosom,  templing  ripe. 

Of  fruitful  Suwimer  was  the  type; 

And  if  for  Auf  Mflift  you  would  seek, 

'Twas  painted  in  her  eye — her  cheek. 

But  when  my  tempting  tale  I  told, 

I  (bund  her  heart  was  Winter  cold. 

But  Randolph's  claims  must  be  heard,  and  the  Ros-> 
cius  will  be  compelled  to  resign  the  leaf  from  hia 
laurel  crown.    Our  author's  lines  run  thus : — 

Thou  art  my  all:  the  Spring  remains 
In  the  fair  violets  of  thy  veins : 
And  that  it  is  a  Summer's  day. 
Ripe  cherriea  in  thy  lips  diiplay. 
And  when  lor  Autumn  I  would  seek, 
'TIS  in  the  apples  of  thy  cheek. 
But  that  which  only  mov.8s  my  smart. 
Is  to  see  Winter  in  thy  heart. 
Strange,  when  at  once  in  one  appear 
All  the  four  seasons  of  the  year. 

Randolph  himself  cannot  escape  from  the  charge 
of  plagiarism.  In  the  collegiate  satire  called  "  Arisiip. 
pus,"  he  makes  the  philosopher,  while  praising  hia 
favorite  liquor,  say,  '*lt  takes  the  name  of  sack  from 
sacking  of  ciiies."  He  could  not  have  forgotieii  Fal- 
staflT'a  "  Hero's  that  would  sack  a  city."  In  Randolph's 
*'  Jealous  Lovers,"  the  sexton,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a 
satirical  old  rogue,  paraphrases,  in  his  de«eriplion«  of 
the  vaiiuus  sculls,  Hamlet's  speeches  in  the  grave 
yard.     A  few  lines  will  suffice. 

The  Bcxlon  speaks  of  a  dead  lawyer's  sciill — 
"  Now  a  man  may  clap  you  o*  ihc  coxcomb  with  his 
spade,  and  never  siarid  to  feor  of  an  aciiun  of 
battery."  Again — "This  vias  a  poetical  nfKJJlc. 
Oh,  iho  jests,  half  jests,  quarter  JckIh,  oikJ  quibbles, 
that  have  come  out  of  these  chaps  that  yawn  fo.  He 
c^innot  speak  now,  to  give  an  onswer,  ihoiigh  his 
mouth  be  always  o()en.  Death  in  a  biiiiii  villain,  he 
makes  no  distinction  between  Joan  aiui  my  ln<iy.  Thia 
was  ihe  prime  madam  in  Thebes,  the  general  mi->trcsH, 
(he  only  adored  beauty.  Liiilc  wruibJ  )uu  think  there 
were  u  couple  of  stars  in  thcuc  two  auger  h(»le8i  or 
thai  this  pit  had  been  arched  over  with  a  hnml^ome 
nose.  It  had  been  a  mighty  favor  once  to  have  ki^^•ed 
the  lips  that  grin  so.  Oh.  if  that  ludy  now  could  but 
behold  this  physnomy  of  hers  in  a  looking-gla.ss,  what 
a  moruiier  would  she  imagine  herself!  Will  all  her 
peiukes.  tires,  and  dressei*,  wiih  her  chargeable  teeth, 
with  her  ceruse  and  pomatum,  and  the  benefit  of  her 
painter  and  doctor,  make  this  idol  up  again  7 


Paint,  ladies,  while  you  live,  and  plaster  fair. 
But  when  the  house  is  fallen,  'tis  past  repair.' 


»• 


We  need  not  repeal  HumUVa  ii«>\Auawt^\vm 
nmiknly  m\iil  ilrik«  «i«r|  oia. 
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THE    GBNTLBMAN^S    MAGAZINE. 


In  ooe  of  hii  poemi,  Ruidolpli  deicribes  a  viper 
cnwling  over  hii  sleeping  miBtraM,  and  indolgee  in 
the  following  strange  bat  poetical  conceits. 

Then  me  he  spied,  and  fearing  to  be  seen, 

Shrouds  in  her  neck,  thinking  't  had  lilies  been. 

But  viewing  her  bright  cheeks,  he  soon  did  cry, 

**  Under  your  roses  shall  I  safer  lye." 

Hence  did  her  forehead  with  full  veins  appear ; 

**  Good  Heaven !"  quoth  he,  "  what  violets  grow  here 

On  this  clear  promontory?*'    Hencene  slides 

Up  to  her  locks,  and  through  her  tresses  glides ; 

Her  yellow  tresses— dazzled  to  behold 

A  glistering  grove,  an  entire  wood  of  gold! 

Joy  now  fiird  all  his  breast — no  timorous  fear 

Of  danger  could  find  room  to  harbor  there. 

Down  slips  he,  and  about  each  limb  he  curls 

His  wanton  body  into  numerous  curls ; 

And  while  his  tail  had  thrown  itself  a  chain 

About  her  neck,  his  head  bears  up  again ; 

With  his  black  lips  her  warmer  lips  he  greets. 

And  there  with  kisses  steeped  in  nectar  meets. 

Hence  zephyr's  breath  he  sucks,  then  doth  he  smell 

Perfumes  that  all  th'  Arabian  gums  excel ; 

And  spices  that  doth  build  the  Phoenix  pyre. 

When  she  renews  her  youth  in  funeral  fire. 

"  The  Pedler"  is  an  original  and  arousing  mono* 
logue,  and  undoubtedly  slancis  as  the  head  and  source 
of  George  Alexander  Steven's  Lecture  on  Heads, 
Foote'a  Tea  Table,  Mathews*  at  Home,  id  genus  omne. 
The  Pedlar  is  good  humoredly  satirical  over  his  ezhi- 
biticm  of  wares,  and  describes  himself  thus : — 

**  A  pedler  is  an  individuum  vagum,  or  the  primum 
wuhiU  of  tradesmen ;  a  walking  burse,  or  moveable 
exchange;  a  Socratical  citizen  of  the  vast  universe,  or 
a  peripatetical  journeyman,  that  like  another  Atlas, 
carries  his  heavenly  shop  on's  shoulders." 

In  the  fiAh  edition  is  a  poem  "In  Praise  of  Women 
in  general,"  not  to  be  found  in  the  other  collections. 
It  begins  nervously : — 

He  is  a  parricide  to  his  mother's  name, 

And  with  an  impious  hand,  murders  her  fame, 


That  wrongs  the  praise  of  woneo — &at  dans  wills 
Libels  on  saints,  or  wilk/oul  imk  reqmUe 
The  mUk  they  lent  vs. 

The  dramatic  pieces  are  not  likely  Id  ba  dni|ri 
from  the  dust  of  the  shelf,  for  th«  porpoM  ofwptsM 
tation.  There  are  many  excellent  tooches  of  chaiaelB 
and  various  well  designed  efllecta ;  bat  tboy  all  putab 
of  the  nature  of  the  old  **  moralities,**  and,  huwsw 
pleased  their  Majesties  at  Whitehall,  or  the  FeOoM 
of  Cambridge  might  have  been  with  Master 
Randolph's  (Comedies,  we  are  certain  that  a 
audience  would  not  endure  them,  despite  the  |isliA 
of  the  diction  and  satirical  nature  of  the  langisiei 

We  conclude  by  quoting  the  foUoiving  betitiU 
extract  from  an  *'  Eclogue**^perfaapa  a  portioo  of  Ai 
poem  composed  in  his  echoed  daja  and  mtttiml 
above. 

It  gentle  swains  befits  of  Love  to  sing. 

How  Love  lefl  heaven  and  heaven'a  inmoiftl  U^ 

His  co-eternal  Father,  oh,  admire. 

Love  is  a  son  as  ancient  as  the  sirs. 

His  mother  was  a  virgin:  how  could  ooom 

A  birth  so  great,  and  from  so  chaste  a  wombf 

His  cradle  was  a  manger;  shepherds,  ae^l 

True  faith  delights  in  poor  simplicity. 

He  prass'd  no  grapes  nor  pnin'd  the  fhiilfhl  viM. 

But  could  of  water  make  a  brisker  wiM». 

Nor  did  he  plough  the  earth,  nor  to  his  ban. 

The  harvest  bring,  nor  thresh  and  grind  the  eon;  • 

Without  all  these.  Love  could  supply  our  need,' 

And  with  five  loaves,  five  thousand  hoogeisiSMdi 

More  wonders  did  he ;  for  all  which,  sopposs 

How  he  was  crown'd,  with  lily  or  with  raasf 

The  winding  ivy,  or  with  glorious  bay. 

Or  myrtle,  with  the  which  they  Venos  say 

Girls  her  proud  temples  f  Shepherds,  nona  of  iksi^ 

But  wore,  poor  head,  a  thorny  diadem ! 

The  biind  from  him  had  eyes,  but  oaed  that  ligk 

Like  basilisks  to  kill  him  with  their  sight. 

Lastly,  ho  was  betrayed — oh,  sing  of  this 

How  Love  could  be  betrayed  f— 'twas  with  a  kia! 

& 


THE      eONNETTEER. 


SONNET 


Afl  me!  how  little  sonnet- readers  know. 

And  ah !  still  less  methinks  they  seem  to  care, 

What  the  distracted  bard  must  undergo. 
When  down  he  sits  to  dress  the  dainty  fare ! 

Ptehaps  some  theme  too  grand  for  human  ken, 
Ot  flbe  too  mean,  (and  many  each  than  haO 
Or  Mither  gnmd  not  nMii,  t»  lihiMi  ix  via> 


Inspires  his  fancy,  and  directs  hii  pen. 
Oft  is  he  plagued  according  rhymes  to 

A  line  to  shorten,— or  a  thought  pnloq|^ 
What  trope  to  take, — what  nataphor  lafai^- 

To  lop  or  stretch,  ProoiMw-Uka,  his  aan^ 
For  ah !  nor  mora,  nor  lam  diwd  Ala  mti^ 


\ 


T  H  B      VEIL 
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THE      VEIL. 


AN      ADVENTURE      ON      BOARD     A      STEAMBOAT 


It  was  mx  o*cIock,  and  I  bad  jast  compoted  myBelf, 
■nd  once  more  tamed  upon  my  tide  to  doze  away  the 
remainder  of  the  morning,  when  a  sudden  tinkling  of 
die  door-belK  accompanied  by  a  heavy  blow  or  two, 
partially  aroused  ray  dormant  faculties,  by  recalling 
an  indistinct  recollection  of  having  ordered  a  porter 
at  that  hour  to  convey  my  trunk  and  portmanteau 
down  to  the  bateau  d  vapeur  for  New  York.  If  there 
is  any  thing  I  particularly  abhor,  'tis  that  of  being 
forced  to  arouse  from  an  anticipated  nap,  when  you 
are  just  sufficiently  awake  to  know  how  very  com- 
fortable you  are.  So  I  resolved,  in  my  extreme  selfisb- 
nc»,  to  let  my  friend  in  the  glazed  hat  and  wheelbar- 
row, ei^joy  a  little  longer  the  pleasant  easterly  wind, 
which  was  at  that  moment  rattling  the  windows  of 
my  bed  chamber.  Now,  this  was  not  very  amiable, 
'  but  reader,  be  you  gentle  or  simple,  you  cannot  but 
acknowledge,  that  when  similarly  situated,  you  have 
acted  in  a  similar  way,  preferring  your  own  comfort 
to  that  of  a  thousand  porters,  quieting  any  little  re- 
proacb  of  your  conscience,  by  mentally  observing  that 
if  he  were  not  waiting  for  you,  he  would  be  wailing 
for  somebody  else.  But  just  as  I  had  come  to  this  sa- 
tisfactory conclusbn,  and  had  already  given  a  nasal 
intimation  of  my  departure  for  the  land  of  dreams, 
another  and  still  louder  summons  awoke  me  wiih  a 
■tart,  forced  me  to  leave  my  comfortable  canopied  bed- 
stead, and  to  experience  the  difference  between  iis 
agreeable  warmth  and  my  matinal  ablutions.  Having 
performed  the  above  operation,  I  groped  my  way  to 
the  front  4oor,  and  after  an  hour's  fumbling  at  its 
manifold  bolts,  succeeded  in  admitting  the  poor  follow, 
whom  I  found  seated  upon  the  steps,  stamping  his  feet 
thereon  (as  T  opined)  to  warm  them. 

"Is  this  the  right  place,  sir?"  said  he,  raising  his  hat 
Tes,  my  friend ;"  and  in  another  moment  my  bag 


Bat  the  angry  steam,  rushing  from  the  pipes,  and 
roaring  fiercely  through  the  air,  the  dashing  by  of  car- 
riages, the  rattling  of  barrow  wheels,  and  the  busy 
hum  of  0  thousand  tongues,  announced  our  approach 
10  the  field  of  action.  Having  walked  on  deck,  had 
my  trunk  and  carpet-bag  safely  deposited  among  a 
hundred  others  of  every  variety  of  size,  form,  and 
pattern,  and  discharged  Cato»  I  seated  myself  opposite 
the  gangway,  in  order  to  obtain  an  excellent  view 
of  those  who  were  to  be  my  companions  for  the 
day. 

Every  body  knows  what  a  strange  heterogcneoos 
set  of  beings  is  to  be  met  with  on  board  a  steamboat, 
and  how  each  individual  is  wrapt  up  in  his  cloak  and 
selfishness,  invariably  regarding  his  fellow -passengers 
with  a  cold  eye  of  suspicion,  as  though  he  suspected 
every  man  of  a  d&sign  upon  his  purse.  Here  one  may 
sit  vis-4-vi8  with  one*s  neighbors  for  an  hour,  and 
not  the  slightest  approach  to  con  versa!  ion  or  inter- 
change of  civilities  takes  place.  They  occasionally 
glance  at  you,  as  if  with  a  feeling  of  distrust,  and 
then  button  up  their  coats  with  a  sort  of  *'  don't  come 
near  me"  air,  that  is  perfectly  congealing. 

Group  after  group  filled  the  deck  ;  while  tho  gen- 
tlemen, aflcr  having  placed  their  fair  charges  in  that 
most  exclusive  of  little  ovens,  called  Ladies*  Cabin, 
gathered  round  ihe  Captain's  Office,  for  the  cxpresa 
purpose  of  paying  him  for  the  chance  ho  gave  Iheia 
of  being  blown  up  as  cxpe<litions1y  as  posttible. 

While  I  was  endeavoring  to  account  for  this  strange 
travelling  mania,  this  desultory,  unnatural,  home- 
haling  malady,  this  unquiet  thirst  aAcr  an  unattaina- 
ble feomelhitig,  to  which  the  whole  world  is  subject, 
my  attention  was  suddenly  aroused  by  hearing  the 
word  "  Pa"  pronounced  by  some  one  near  me  in  a  tone 
"  Yes,  my  firiond ;"  and  in  another  moment  my  bag- 1.80  confiding  and  sweet,  so  rich,  full,  and  musical,  as 
gage,  being  transferred  from  the  entry  to  his  barrow,    at  once  to  arouse  all  my  faculties,  and  cause  me  in- 


was  rattling  down  the  street,  followed  by  myself,  who 
had  taken  every  precaution  against  cold  in  the  folds 
of  a  huge  cloak,  above  which  nothing  was  discovera- 
ble save  the  extremity  of  my  nose. 

The  damp  and  almost  empty  streets,  the  cold  gray 
light,  the  biting  east  wind,  the  occasional  appearance 
of  a  steamboat-seeking-individual  like  myself,  now 
and  then  a  milk  cart  or  baker's  wagon,  whose  inmate, 
perhaps,  lies  asleep,  his  head  pillowed  upon  the  jjread- 
basket,  Ihe  reins  of  his  docilo  drudge  of  a  horse  lying 
loose  in  his  relaxed  hand,  and  here  and  there  a  house- 
maid, industriously  deluging  the  pavement  for  the 
benefit  of  all  passing  pedestrians,  form  the  most  inte- 
mtinf  ol^ts  to  be  met  with  at  this  early  hour. 

Among  the  moat  pleasant  things  in  the  world,  oom- 
ma  to  a  walk  in  tiie  city  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
witk  an  JawtMiatinf  Scotch  mist,  tending  to 
jPMuripMlvflf  irwU  flf  joor  pMMO. 


btantly  to  seek  with  my  eyes  for  its  fair  possessor. 

It  surely  could  not  have  proceeded  from  the  fat 
woman  on  my  right,  who  was  already  doing  justice 
to  tho  contents  of  a  capacious  banket,  faat  emptying  it 
of  doughnuts;  or  from  the  tliiov  one  on  my  left,  the 
formation  of  whoso  nasal  organ  precluded  the  egress 
of  so  musical  a  found  ;  or  from  either  of  tho  rosy,  stur- 
dy boy.4,  lolling  against  the  cabin  door.  Then  to  whom 
did  it  belong  ? 

Determined  to  discover,  if  possible,  1  arose  and 
paced  the  deck ;  now  passing  close  to  a  bevy  of 
pretty  boarding-school  girls,  who,  poor  things,  were 
returning  under  the  surveillance  of  their  spectacled 
pedagogue  to  Burlington,  looking  as  if  they  sighed  for 
ihe  day  of  their  final  emancipation  from  back  boards^ 
femlas,  and  bread  and  butter ;  and  now,  running  of 
eyei  otw  a  doiaii  nmC^  vwi\a,  vsi&a  vsi  ^iw«?^^*i' 
\  \a^  anaiv  \ia»,  lod  uwsa^fSla^^V^  «w^V«tT«p»- 


THB    OBNTI*B«fAN'«     HAOAZIKE. 


to-be-forgoUen  little  basket,  (that  nice  little  depoiitory 
for  indiipensable  travelling  conveniences,)  uihers  be- 
oloaked  and  befiirred,  yet  looking  chilly  and  uncom- 
ibrtable.     Here  two  sisters,  as  their  dresa  led  mo  to 
•uppoee,  keeping  their  faces  must  determinately  turn- 
ed towards  each  other,  having  evidently  reached  that 
equivocal  age    which    dreads  a  glaring    light,  and 
wliote  Byro[>aihetic  remarks  were  made  to  the  mani- 
feat  amusement  of  a  malicious  trio  behind  them;  and 
there  a  knot  of  lung -headed  old  gentlemen,  warmly 
discussing  some  deeply  interesting  political  question. 
I  turned  away  in  despair.     "  Where,  where,"  I  men- 
tally exclaimed.  "  is  tlie  owner  of  that  sweet  voice?'* 
*' Morning  Courier  and   Saturday  News,  only  sii 
centa  each,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  Morning  Courier 
ftod  Saturday  News !  I"  roared  the  pertinacious  news- 
paper boys. 

**  Will  you  be  kind  enough  (o  step  off  my  cloak, 
■irr 

There,  there  it  is  again;  **  'twas  Cliflurd'i  voice,  if 
•ver  Ctifibrd  spoke." 

I  turned  hastily  round,  and  found  that  the  lady  for 
whom  I  had  been  seeking,  was  rather  nearer  to  me 
than  1  had  for  a  moment  supposed,  for  at  the  very  in* 
atant  I  was  about  to  reseat  myself,  I  had  inadvertantly 
placed  my  foot  opcm  her  cloak. 

With  an  indescribable  thrill  and  a  blush,  (for  I  am 
a  modest  man,)  I  hastily  raised  my  foot,  bowed,  siam- 
mercd,  made  ten  thouuand  apologies,  with  a  hope  ol 
obtaining  a  view  of  the  lady's  face,  which,  alaa!  wa« 
denied  me,  for  the  wore  one  of  those  abominable  im- 
penetrable veiN,  thrtMigh  which  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish a  single  feature. 

She  gracefully  inclined  her  lioad,  and  was  a^>out  tu 
reply  to  my  reiterated  excuses,  when  an  old  gentloman, 
who  had  been  standing  for  some  time  at  the  capiain'ti 
offii^e,  approached  us. 

"Thurs  Feitled,"  cried  he.  clasping  his  pocket  hook, 
which  he  hml  just  been  lighieiiiiig  of  its  ronteni«i 
then  giving  the  lady  his  arm,  "Adela,  kIiqII  wc  walk 
the  upper  dork  ?"  and  a«f  they  lef(  my  side,  ho  gave 
me  (»no  of  thi>se  Fcruiiaizing  interrogative  liHdvt*. 
which  seem  to  say,  ••  Who  the  devil  mny  you  be?" 

And  off  they  went,  leaving  ine,  if  not  (juilcitn(i(>ned. 
at  least  nhlu  to  cotigratulaie  myvulf  on  having  dineo- 
vered  tho  lady  whoso  voice  had  so  much  interested 
roe. 

Sur  ces  enlrtf^tUen,  onr  floating    palace  had    g«»i 
under  way,  und  we  were  rnpidly  leaving  the  eiiy  ol 
brotherly    love.     The    loud    eiuiier  of  longiies.    the 
trundling  of  whccIb.irrowH,  and  iho  dragging  of  tM\*eh 
had  siilHiided,and  were  succeeded  by  the  heavy  phing* 
ingoflho  engine,  giving  to  the  b<»ai  that  uupleafinni 
shuddering  motion,  which,  together  with   ihr  aacend- 
ing  fumes  of   tho  coming  brcakfusi,  contrihuttHi  lo 
excite  that  sensation  of  nausea,  so  fatal  lo  the  antici- 
pated  enjoyment   of  the   pleasure^rekers.  muny  of 
whom  but  a  moment  before  were  laughing  in  all  the 
exhuberanre  of  health  and  high  spirits,  but  now  gave 
moat  unequivocal  signs  of  its  disagreeabie'eflect.  in  the 
■bape  of  elongated  faces  and  lacJtadaivical  attitudes. 

BaU  dtfiermiaed  not  to  lose  a\gVii  ot  m^  \on«\^  W 
eogtkito,  in  ipil*  of  the  ooild,  focbiildiii^  Wok.  ol  >3b*  «^4\tQft  \ai,%  %iAAui^>ft  ^\bd^  «^ 


gentleman,  lo  whom  1  preaumed  the  gentle  molMiy^ 
table  of*'  pa'*  to  have  been  addreaaed.  I  as« ended  to 
I  he  upper  deck,  where  I  found  ihem  walkii*g  op  mi 
down  in  close  conversation ;  her  features  siill  cot- 
cealed  hy  the  thick  f  »lds  of  her  veil,  which,  beiog 
held  by  one  of  the  smallest  hands  in  the  worid,i»> 
sisied  every  eflbrt  of  tho  wooing  lireeze  to  raise  it 

In  vain  1  sought  to  discover  a  glimp-e  of  the  whilt 
throat,  or  the  end  of  a  stray  ringlet — the  ghivcd  kao< 
and  the  Utile  foot,  in  iu  preity  bead-worked  rouccasiB. 
alone  were  visible.    1  ihoiighi.  as  ithe  paved  me,  ihit 
I  could  discover  an  interesting  langor  i:i  her  gait,  and 
that  she  seemetl  to  lean  heavily  on  the  am  of  ker 
aged  supiorter.     Nay.  had  I  iiot  been  assured,  ia  vf 
own  mind,  of  her  youth  and  lovehnetcs.  or  Ium)  I  bsca 
describing  any  other   than   my   fair   comjMgn^  i» 
voyage,  probably  this  inequality  of  ste^k,  which,  in  ks 
appeared  to  confer  additional  grace,  might  bave  bMB 
designated  as  a  hobble — as  it  waa.  it  uiily  served  to 
increase  the  feeling  of  interest  iihe    had  already  e» 
atcd ;  and  then,  as  my  eyes  followed   ikieia,  it  iiesdsd 
but  one  more  flight  of  fancy,  to  imagine  myself  hsr 
friend — admirer — nay,   accepted   lover  I      To  tmtf 
iho»e  eyes  gazing  on  mute  with   looks  of  cunfidenca 
and  love,  to  feel  this  arm  supporting  her  uoevenMfib 
aod  these  ears  drifikiug  in  the  exquisite  tones  of  Hal 
rich,  musical  voice. 

And  might  not  such  happiness  yet  be  mine!  Mon 
unlikely  things  had  taken  place; — and  then  I  sets/ 
inventive  faeuliie«  to  work  in  order  lo  bring  shout  tti 
intruduction,  and  quickly  arraiigcd  how  we  wtatWlsit 
next  to  each  other  at  breakfast,  and  tiuw  excecdiofly 
attentive  1  would  be  to  |>a.  und  how  the  daughter,  il 
common  courtesy,  would  repty.  und  how  ihu  audi 
ihoufiaiid  little  civilities  would  lead  in^eiiKihly  lo  cuo- 
verhatioii,  and  how  ihe  converM.ttion  would  lead  IS 
acquaiiilunee,  and  how  »he  would  rerituve  ihe  eiii'iuai 
veil,  and  reveul  u  coiinicnuiiro  of  («o  visiuiisry  sol 
KO  exacting  v\a8  my  iniaginaiion)  intoUt-ctual  lutdi* 
ness. 

Kvcry  enthiisiasiic  youth  of  twt-iity-two  or  lhrs*f 
who  hart  devoud  iiiiict  ol  his  lime  to  iiovel  reaJingi 
iinauinef  a  sylph  in  e\ery  female  lonu  he  nee*;  sB^ 
hn  (jlnwiiig  111101*111811011  endiivv>  ber  wiih  t^ very  eartlii/ 
(•erfociKUi.  lie  liven  in  n  worM  of  his  omii.  fMvplnl 
viiih  hcings  \^ho  eiis)  in  uinkn  ailuiie;  and  diMV  not 
disciiver,  until  too  iaie,  into  wh.il  n  UfA\  paraiiiM 
th<  y  have  led  hiiu  ;  like  one  who  look*  lieliiiiil  t 
mirror,  esfrtMiing  there  to  fi/id  ihe  beaUiien  f«rflecteil 
1*11  itM  Hurtace. 

N«ivv  thi8  wa«  pretty  nearly  my  i>wn  ca»e;  I  b*l. 
lu  be  sure,  rearhetl  in.iturer  yeurs.  and  one  would 
have  i«up|»o»ed,  had  thrown  liy  all  |i»o«e  dtlwivs 
dreunii;  but  no,  1  ftmiid  m>seli  quite  as  ready  M 
ever  to  b<i  fascinated  by  the  next  foiicied  divinity  I 
might  meei  ;  and  though  ihat  very  muming.  i  hsd 
lefi  my  home  in  tho  most  unGoniforiabie  misahihrufse 
humor,  and  could  have  reasonetl  most  philosnpliicslly 
agaiimt  the  possibility  of  happmesa  in  this  wurld.sti 
cared  not  how  auoii  I  inighi  leave  it,  yet  I  noar  ««•• 
«lered  what  could  have  induced  ma  to  ikink  io  «it- 
w»wHik!|.    I  ua«r  lovad  iba  world.    It 
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eompared  it,  ■warming  with  vile,  grovelliDg  intecif, 
but  a  paradite,  filted  with  iieing«  fomed  to  love  and 
cberiah.  No  matter  to  what  the  change  waa  attri- 
butable, it  was  most  decided.  My  aombre  mutingi 
bad  leapt  into  golden  dreami.  Every  thing  wore  a 
difierent  hue,  and  every  body,  whom  but  a  few  mo- 
ments before  I  had  felt  diapased  to  crfliciae  and  con- 
demn, was  now  looked  apun  with  the  most  charitable 
feelings,  and  only  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  ao- 
cial  system  in  which  moved  my  newly-created  god- 
dess. 

Ding-dong,  ding  dong,  bang,  bang,  bang,  rang  out 
the  bell,  and  roused  me  from  the  delightful  reverie 
into  which  I  had  fallen.  Good  heavens!  was  it  poa- 
aible !  The  escaping  ateam  was  rushing  wiih  a  deaf- 
ening noise  from  the  pipes,  while  all  was  bustle  and 
confusion. 

**  Passengers  going  to  Burlington,  please  to  come  to 
captain's  office  and  pay  their  passage!"  waa  shouted 
from  the  lower  deck;  and  as  we  neared  the  litile  vil- 
lage of  Burlington,  with  its  pretty  white  housea  glaring 
in  the  sun,  every  body  rushed  to  the  aide  of  the  boat, 
and  crowded  towards  the  gangway. 

The  lovely  Adela  and  her  father  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  rest,  and  once  more  she  stood  by  my 
aide ;  nay,  her  veil  actually  tt>uched  my  cheek.  But 
how  shall  1  describe  my  disappointment  and  vexation, 
when  I  learnt,  by  their  conversation,  that  she  too  was 
abtiut  to  join  her  friends  at  Burlington.  Affecting  to 
be  abirorbod  in  the  bustle  of  preparation  before  me,  I 
eagerly  listened  to  catch  every  mogic  viord  as  it  fell 
from  her  lips. 

**  Here  you  leave  roe,  then,"  faltered  that  voice  of 
melody.  •'The  girls,  poor  little  things,  will  bo  so 
disappointed  at  not  seeing  their  old  favorite/' 

**  1  am  Sony  that  my  affairs  oblige  me  to  be  in  Now 
York  to-night,'*  replied  her  C4impaniun,  v^ho  evidently 
disliked  my  proximity.  **  But  come,  Adela,  lot  us  de- 
aceiid,  or  )uu  will  be  left  behind." 

"Then,  by  Jove,"  cried  I,  "1*11  follow  you,"  deter- 
mined, at  oil  hosirdj,  not  to  leave  my  fair  enchanireiw 
■o  soon,  my  anxiety  and  curiosity  increasing  every 
moment. 

Down  tliey  went  to  the  lower  dcrk,  and  down  I 
followed,  never  losing  sight  of  ibein  for  a  moment. 
Tracing  th(*m  as  they  made  their  way  through  the 
motley  crowd,  towards  those  \^ho  were  superintending 
the  removal  of  their  bnggage,  in  which  I  imitated 
their  example,  fully  resolved  to  stop  at  Burlington, 
instead  of  going  on  to  New  York,  as  I  had  originally 
intended. 

In  an  instant,  wo  were  surrounded  by  half  a  dozen 
dark  lords  of  the  barrow,  who  (as  is  always  the  case) 
rushed  u|N>n  dock  the  moment  the  boat  touched  the 
wharf,  drowning  each  other's  voices  in  their  vocile- 
luus  efforts  to  be  heard. 

1  accepted  the  aervicea  of  the  neareat  who  preaent- 
cd  himself,  and  was  but  too  happy  to  find  that  he  waa 
also  destined  to  carry  the  trunk  of  am  bdU  ineoimiu. 

Scarcely  had  our  (oet  loucbed  term  firma,  or  the 
Aimseyad  ^pn  had  time  to  bid  adiaa  to  bii  lovely 
chnii*  and  ratum  to  the  boa^  a'er  iha 
—  riiftail  fina  tha  whuC 


After  giving  the  necessary  direction  to  the  porter 
as  he  rattled  by,  1  hurried  forward,  for  I  found  that 
my  "ignis  fatuiis"  moved  marvellously  quick  ou  ddjiit 
de  m  boUemtnt.  As  I  followed  the  graceful  figure 
I  was  sure  the  cloak  concealed,  my  imagination  pic- 
tured her  surrounded  by  her  friends,  receiving  ond  re- 
turning their  affectionate  embraces,  her  beausiful  Aa- 
tures  glowing  with  generous  emotion,  the  delicate 
blush  dce]iening  on  her  cheek,  and  the  light  brighten- 
ing in  her  eye.  Oh,  what  would  I  have  given  to 
have  caused  the  slightest  throb  of  affection  in  that 
gentle  heart. 

Alas  for  human  foresight;  there  are  tiroes  when  the 
head  knows  not  where  the  legs  carry  it,  niid  so  it 
waa  with  me,  for  just  as  1  was  indulging  in  this  strain 
of  elevated  sentiment,  I  happened  to  find  myself 
walking  over  a  recently  wa»hed  pavement,  which,  of 
course,  (the  weather  being  very  cold,)  was  covered 
with  a  delicate  sheet  of  ice ;  and  before  1  was  aware 
of  my  dubious  situation,  I  lost  my  equilibrium,  and 
measured  my  length  thereon. 

Curfcing  the  whole  sisterhood  of  cleanly  housemaids, 
and  gathering  myself  up  as  well  as  1  could,  the  very 
eOoti  nearly  causing  a  second  overthrow,  I  glanced 
hastily  around  mo,  and  had  the  morliiicaiion  to  find 
that  the  fair  btrangor  had  witnessed  my  fall,  and  was 
evidently  ciij»yiiig  my  discomfiture. 

Poinding  thai  my  cloak  hud  not  sustained  any  injury, 
and  thut  **  mtM  botka'*.  siill  retained  the  glitter  of  the 
inimitai)lo  Duy  and  Martin,  I  strode  on,  rcftolvrd  not 
to  let  my  mortincaiion  interfere  wiih  my  fixeil  deter- 
mination of  diicuvciiiig  the  name  and  intended  locale 
of  the  bewitching  /idela. 

Presently  I  »aw  the  porter  stop  his  barn)w  before 
one  of  the  pretiiebt  houses  in  Burlington,  wiih  white 
facade  and  green  jealousies.  Her  petite  figure  trip^ied 
lighily  up  th«;  uteitf,  and  rang  the  beW. 

At  the  hazard  of  anoiher  graceful  extension  upon 
my  moiher  earth,  I  almost  ran  lowardd  the  houko  to 
obtain  the  firnt  and  perhaps  the  la^t  view  of  her  who 
had  been  the  cau»o  of  some  of  the  most  plcaHurable 
emotions  I  ever  hnd  expcrienet'd  in  my  life. 

It  wa.H  very  evident,  from  her  manner,  that  she  had 
from  the  firdi  iKirceivcd   the  unu^tiial   interest  she  had 
uwakeried  in  me,  and  now  deterroineii.  with  u  Kind 
ncM  I  shall  never  forget,  properly  lu  rev\ard  ko  much 
iiidefutigai*le  pcrseverunco. 

Never  did  my  heart  beat  with  such  violence,  and 
never  was  my  frame  as  agiinted.  as  «it  that  anxious, 
breath-hohling  moment.  Slowly  liien  ftho  removed 
the  iinpenetra')lo  veil,  (to  the  ^ai^iIlg  of  which  I  had 
l<M)kcd  for  wind  wiih  rs  much  trenibliiig  aiixiolvi  as  a 
fcchtwl-boy  li»r  the  drawing  up  of  it:o  green  ci:rinin  at 
his  first  play.)  nml  revealed — oh  how,  where  f>hall  1 
find  words  to  express  my  dismay  !  my  horn^r  I — the 
face  of  a  sexagenarian!  withered,  |«le,  haggard,  seam- 
ed and  wrinkled;  i\hile,  discovering  a  set  of  teeth 
**  like  angels  visits,  few  and  far  between,"  she  howled 
into  my  ears,  with  a  voice  from  whose  tones  every 
vestige  of  muaic  bad  departed — "  fSo,  young  gentle- 
man, I  perceive  you  have  not  yet  learned  to  diatin- 
gniah  the  diffuraaoa  baJwaaaaiiVMiw^  aaEA.wtiB|y 
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THE      DEATH      OF      OSCEOLA 

BT        JAMK8        BXNEY        CAEX.XTON. 


Oro.  So,  «r,  yoa  bare  kept  your  word  with  me. 
Cafii.  D.  I  am  a  better  Christun,  I  thank  you,  tl 


Or:  Yoa  are  a  Chrbtian ;  be  a  Chrittian  still. 
If  you  hare  any  God  that  teaches  you 
To  break  your  word,  I  need  not  curae  yoa  more : 
Let  him  cneat  you,  as  you  are  iGdse  to  me. 

•  •♦•♦•• 


than  to  keep  it  with  a 


Hani  fkte,  and  whips,  and  chains,  may  oveipower 
The  frailf  r  flesh,  and  bow  my  body  down : 
But  tbere^s  another,  nobler  part  of  me. 
Out  of  your  reach,  which  you  can  ncTer  tame. 


(hr»9n9k;  Act  I.  Scene  ML 


No  boomiog  found  of  minute  guo— 

No  sullen  clang  of  bell — 
Nor  roll  of  muffled  drtun  wai  heard 

The  awful  hour  to  tell, 
When  he — the  mighty  Seminole^ 

Gave  back  to  heaven,  umtained, 
A  patriot'a  deathlew  fOul. 

No  wail  waa  heard — nor  heavy  iigh— 

Nor  smother'd  sob  of  grief. 
Gave  token  that  one  feeling  friend 

Stood  by  the  dying  chief 
To  comfort  him,  or  ofier  there 

One  kindly  word  or  look, 
Or  breathe  (or  him  a  prayer. 

Oh,  no !  a  priaoner,  and  in  chains. 
Great  Osceola  died ; 

m 

There  was  no  brother,  sister,  ^^ife, 

Or  mother  by  his  side ; 
No  gushing  tears  to  him  did  tell 

Affection's  last  adieu- 
Love's  silent,  sad  farewell. 

He  died.    His  soul,  when  made  to  feel 

Oppression's  iron  rod, 
BereA  of  liberty  on  earth, 

Sought  freedom  with  its  God. 
They've  bound  him.  but  the  fetter'd  slave 

Is  not  a  living  one^ 
His  prison  is — the  grave. 

No  soldiery,  with  measured  tread 
And  arms  reversed,  were  there ; 

O'er  his  last  bed  no  gun  was  fired — 
No  music  filled  the  air 

With  funeral  note — nor  drooping,  swung 
A  banner  o'er  his  turab— 

Nor  requiem  was  sung. 

But  gather'd  by  the  chieftain's  bier. 

Was  seen  a  shadowy  crowd 
Of  spectral  forms,  and  long,  I  ween, 

Their  dust  had  fiU'd  its  shroud. 
Twos  night — in  mournful  attitude, 

With  sad  and  sorrowing  look. 
Around  the  grave  they  stood. 

And  like  the  sigh  of  passing  braaie. 
When  whispering  through  the  pine* 

IMr  nlngUng  yq&cm  fidniXy  woobA, 
Afl  all  in  elion»  ioiA*, 


And  as  the  cadence  floata  along 

To  echo's  haunts,  it  bears 
The  notes  of  this  wild  aoog. 

R18T,  Waeuok,  Rist!    ' 
The  night  darkly  gathers  aroimd  ihy  bad,(kKaiii 
and  the  place  where  the  foemen  have  Isin  Asiiii 
visited  by  the  shades  of  thy  iatheia.  PMoetollfipBl! 

OoeSon, 
Thou  wert  ripe  for  the  grsre. 
Thou  hast  sown  the  seed  of  liberty  in  tha 
thy  countrymen.    They  will  nonriah  it  with  thtf 
blood.    They  will  reap  its  fruit,  or  cone  to  thsW 
of  shades.    Thy  task  is  done ! 

CmKrTAiH, 
Thou  wilt  be  remembered ! 
Though  thy  bones  were  left  onburied — Ooa^^  4^ 
bleached  on  the  fields  of  the  foemen — tfaoq||i  ikf 
ashes  were  striven  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven— «i 
the  wings  of  the  vrind  scattered  them  afiff  oC  <ho* 
Wilt  be  remembered ! 

WAnaioft, 
Thy  dust  be  sacred ! 
The  foemen  will  not  forget  thee — fa  than  hiM 
taught  them   thy  name.     Thou  hast  written  it  ii 
blood.  In  their  best  blood  thou  hast  tisced  thy  mods— 
"  /  yidd  but  in  death  r 

It  will  be  remembered ! 

OsCEOXJk, 

Their  children's  children  will  tremble  when  tksf 
tell  thy  name  to  their  oflspring.  It  will  be  tai^ 
them  in  their  cradles.  Their  mothers  shall  wfaiiptf 
it  to  them  in  terror. 

It  will  be  remembered! 

Patriot, 

Thy  people's  memory  shall  be  thy  monoBMBt  In- 

mortality  crowns  thy  name.    Thy  work  is  finiihsd— 

thy  errand's  done.   Thou  hast  won  the  wreath.  Goat 

away,  our  son ! 

Come  to  the  spirit  land ! 

The  song  was  finished,  and  the  I01M8 

Had  died  upon  the  air— 
The  mhutrel-apirils,  too,  bad  gone, 

And  all  was  silence  there; 
But  Tmth  and  Jnatioe^  edMinf. 

ThA  ifttain  ^ihia  oinr 


\ 
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THE      SUFFERINGS      OF      TRUTH. 


All  profen  to  leck  truth,  and  doubtleis  many  de- 
tire  to  find  her.  We  have  yet,  aa  it  were,  only  leen 
her  footsteps  in  the  sand,  but,  charmed  with  that  sight, 
we  long  to  trace  the  nymph  o?er  the  difficult  mountain 
peases  which  she  luves  to  thread,  till  we  shall  arrive 
at  her  secret  abode  amongst  the  rocky  holds  of  nature. 

But  though  truth  has  many  ardent  followers,  she  is 
such  a  sufferer  on  all  hands,  as  often  to  have  as  much 
reason  to  complain  of  friends  as  of  enemies.  I  there- 
force  once  drew  out  a  list  of  the  various  suflerings 
which,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  fell  to  the  share  of  truth, 
and  a  little  reflection  on  this  list  convinced  me  that,  in 
fitting  hands,  it  might  be  made  the  ground  of  a  veiy 
noble  philosophical  essay,  tending  to  the  exposition  of 
many  besetting  errors,  and  full  of  advantage  to  the 
sincere  inquirer. 

The  object  of  this  essay  would  be,  to  do  that  for 
truth,  generally,  which  all  essays  seek  to  do  for  their 
particular  subjects.  Every  writer,  in  treating  a  liti- 
gated subject,  makes  it  a  part  of  his  task  to  review  the 
writing  of  his  predeceasors — to  expose  their  defects  and 
investigate  all  the  probable  sources  of  their  errors. 
Profiting  by  their  experience,  and  well  read  in  their 
mistakes,  he  proceeds,  perhaps,  to  lay  down  rules  for 
bis  own  and  his  reader's  guidance,  and  so  fortifies 
himself  on  all  hands  before  he  sets  off  on  the  same 
load.  The  method  is,  of  coarse,  admirable ;  but  when 
we  find  it  stopping  short  at  entomology  or  conchology, 
nay,  even  at  history  or  geography,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  a  great  principle  is  running  to  waste,  and  that 
we  are  losing  the  best  exercise  of  its  power.  We 
want  a  code  of  laws  of  universal  application — not  a 
mere  string  of  local  and  peculiar  regulations.  We 
want  a  map  of  our  moral  world,  showing  where  the 
sands  life,*  and  the  rocks,  and  where  the  deep  water — 
a  manual  for  all  navigators  in  the  perilous  seas  of  dis- 
cussion. If  I  am  curious  in  natural  history  or  geology, 
1  find  myself  placed  in  circumstances  of  unparalleled 
advantage  since  the  great  mind  of  Cuvier  has  gone 
before,  ordering  and  methodising ;  and  I  know,  from 
him,  all  that  I  have  to  expect  of  doubt  and  difficulty. 
If  philology  has  attractions  for  me,  I  have  to  rejoice  in 
the  prospect  that  I  con  never  fall  into  the  errors  of  the 
old  grammarians,  after  Tooke  has  traced  and  mapped 
the  sig-xag  line  of  their  ludicrous  aberrations.  If  I 
would  travel  to  the  shores  of  art  and  taste,  there  are 
those  who  forewarn  me  of  the  power  of  the  Syrens, 
and,  like  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  I  stop  my  ears  in 
time.  And  so  every  subject  of  inquiry  is  appropriately 
prepared  and  illustrated,  and  if  we  get  into  wrong 
tracks,  it  is  our  own  fiiult.  But  now  all  this  prudence 
•od  wisdom  is  cut  up  and  dispened  amongst  a  multi- 
tude of  isulated  objects,  and  no  attempt  has  been  mode 
fo  ganaralin  the  laws  of  truth — to  fuse  and  amalga- 
■■ta  anil  fimn  the  vnioo  of  all  to  dnw  ihosa  broad 
nd  makwrnmi  ftincvilat  wUeh  sphold  thi 


nature  of  things.  We  have  marked  each  stone  and 
visible  pillar  in  the  temple  of  truth,  and  we  may  have 
discovered  something  of  the  principle  of  their  con- 
struction, but  the  huge  cross  beams  concealed  under 
the  mass  they  sustoin,  are  apt  to  escape  our  recollec- 
tion, and  we  go  avray  with  minds  too  full  of  the 
minuticB  of  the  edifice,  and  least  impressed  with  what 
ought  most  to  have  occupied  us.  Numerous  philoso- 
phical writers,  indeed,  have  brought  together  the 
treasures  of  knowledge,  and  have  applied  themselves 
to  the  diicovery  of  general  laws  for  science  or  for  art 
from  a  comparative  survey  thus  taken,  and  numerous 
theologians,  placing  themselves  in  the  same  circum- 
stances for  observation,  have  endeavored  lo  argue 
from  facts  to  morals,  and  to  bring  religion  in  under 
the  wing  of  natural  history — a  mode  of  introduc- 
tioii,  it  has  always  struck  me,  rather  ceremonious  than 
hearty.  But  these  are  iK>t  the  best  nor  the  ultimate 
uses  of  the  laws  of  science.  The  highest  use  will  be 
developed  as  soon  as  some  deep-thinking  universalist 
shall  be  able  to  grasp  them  all  in  one  hand,  and,  care- 
fully sifting  them  till  every  accident  is  thrown  out  of 
the  measure,  lay  before  us  at  once  their  common  sub- 
stance. Then,  for  the  first  time,  we  shall  behold  the 
practical  moral  issue  of  our  accumulated  fact  know- 
ledge. For  what  does  it  avail,  to  know  the  distinctive 
marks  of  each  of  the  thirty-six  genera  of  the  testaceous 
order  of  worms  T  or  to  have  found  out  something  new 
about  a  stamen  in  the  calyx  of  a  male  flower  of  the 
third  genus  of  the  eleventh  order  of  the  twenty-second 
class  of  plants  T  Plainly  nothing,  if  not  for  some  help, 
however  remotely  felt,  which  we  derive  from  it  in 
the  pursuit  of  other  and  higher  truths.  It  is  the 
general  foible  of  scientific  men,  and  indeed  of  all 
whose  inquiries  are  limited  to  particular  objects,  that 
they  will  not  accept  a  subordinate  credit,  but  demand — 
each  for  his  own  pursuit — independent  value.  It 
ought  to  be  considered  no  disparagement  to  any  study, 
that — taken  by  itself — it  is  devoid  of  effeeiive  benefi- 
cial power.  Unless  the  universal  mutunl  dependence 
of  the  matter  of  knowledge  is  to  be  recognised  in 
principle,^we  must  be  content  to  remain  collectors  and 
virtuosos,  and  to  forego  all  hopes  of  raising  a  lasting 
monument  of  our  age.  Taking  scieniinc  men,  how- 
ever, for  what  they  are, — regarding  thorn,  that  is  to 
say,  as  honorable  and  indispensable  commissioners  of 
truth,  as  the  agents  and  travellers  for  the  philosopher, 
and  admitting  them,  consequently,  to  an  exemption 
from  cares  beyond  their  immediate  province, — then 
we  come  at  once  to  the  fact,  that  there  is  an  office 
and  station  above  them,  in  which  the  duty  is,  to  con- 
vert all  (acts  into  principles,  to  find  the  average  in 
every  number,  to  arrange  and  contrast  evidence,  to 
piece  and  match,  to  methodise  and  to  apply.  ThSB 
the  machiiM  is  pot  into  workinf^  0Qiisil<^iai&<,^3Daix^'^saA- 
iftot  M  %«Mt«  vi'^M  oiVuiiMt. 
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Some  of  ihe  principal  Sufferings  of  TVuiA  may  be 
■et  forth  in  ihis  manner. 
Amongst  her  •iiemicB — 

Truih  oppugned; 

Truth  undermined ; 

Truth  garbled ; 

Trulh  counterfeited ; 

Truth  made  ofTunaive ; 

Truth  made  ridiculoua; 
Amongst  her  friends — 

Truth  roiftflressed ; 

Trulh  over\%orked; 

Trulh  weakly  vindicated ; 

Trulh  alloy e«i ;  and,  as  before* 

Trulh  made  offensive ; 

Truth  made  ridiculoua. 
Sueh  would  be  among  Ihe  heads  of  a  discoarse  thai 
1  could  wish  were  written.  Each  would  be  found 
capable  of  illudtrotion  the  moat  insiruciive,  and  would 
suggest  such  rules  of  conduct  fur  the  mind  in  iia  in- 
quiries, as  would  materially  iauiliute  philuaofihical 
practice. 

One  principal  feature  of  such  an  essay  would  be  its 
historical  eiamples.  £very  one  of  the  above  aHpects 
of  trulh  has  its  signal  periods  of  hiniory  fiir  our  refer 
ence  and  consideration,  and  by  taking  an  elevated 
and  comprehensive  view  of  burrounding  rircurasianrep, 
as  regards  an  age  or  a  country,  we  should  probably 
be  able  not  only  to  defect  the  true  source  of  the  par- 
ticular moral  grievance  in  qiiestinn.  but  to  lay  down 
rules,  thus  suggested  to  us,  for  future  gtiidam-e.  Such 
are  the  at e (is,  as  I  have  remarked  bifore,  by  which 
acience,  in  all  her  siiiglo  brunchfR,  mokoe  her  pn>- 
gresa; — why  should  not  the  general  science  of  truth 
be  advanced  by  the  ^nmc  uris  \ 

Tu  givo  this  subject  ofrertivo  troatnient.  it  would 
be  nereMiary  to  Obsumo  ccrtiiin  fnr-tit  for  truth,  siirh  as 
no  one,  hoMOVcr,  would  be  fuund  id  refufie  us.  ikWorr 
wo  C(»uld  pn)ceed  to  illustrate  ihe  mannor  in  which 
certaiii  passinitN  have  arrayed  iheinRolves  ngain^l  truth 
in  p.iriioular  cei^cs,  we  iniint  have  it  arknowUdgcd 
that  that  uno  actuolly  the  truih  x^hicli  they  wer« 
ftuind  to  rcHJttl.  This  would  prevent  any  hucrossfu' 
agitation  of  the  qiie.siii>n,  if  we  were  obliged  tu  take 
our  uiaiion  nt  once  on  ground  occupied  ^y  living  in- 
tcrcfts.  But  by  throwing  our  inquiry  lar  enough  bi«k 
in  the  firnt  inslanco,  we  Hhould  vvcnpe  ihi8  olijeclion 
and  we  hIiuuM  gain  that  fn^t  ol'  land  coveted  b) 
Archiiiiedfs.nnd  u«»ul«l  no:  need  to  (ie^p'li^  of  moving 
the  re^t  of  our  Morld.  Mono  woiiM  pnib.-il>ly  diMputc 
with  us,  for  example,  whether  the  dtM-irines  of  Jcmi!> 
Christ  were  wroncfuily  roMisted  by  the  old  world. 
Take  it  then  for  a  fad,  thai  the  C^hrihtian  law  wuh 
wnHigfiilly  resisted,  and  iliat  iis  gcnilo  promulgator 
wa4  cru»'lly  and  infamously  per*cciited.  Couple  that 
iact  With  another,  which  aNo,  perhaps,  there  is  no  ont 
hardy  enough  to  question,  viz.  that  if  Josus  Christ 
were  at  this  day  again  to  enter  human  shape,  (as  some 
hold  f(ir  a  certain  and  near  event)  he  would  again  be 
-denied — again  be  persecuted — nay,  in  spite  of  our 
>  Aoiror  of  the  ancieiii  Jewa.  perhapa  again  lie  tacrificed 
^  fha  fury  of  an  incrwittUMB  h^I  Yea,  iX  initem^U  %  ^ 
oT t  tbouMiid  jeara  or  «o,  «se  find  himma  iwrjipaBuY 


and  worships  its  prophet;  but  what  it  baa  eyea  Ar 
there,  it  can  by  no  means  aee  at  an  ordinary  codv^ 
nient  distance  Why  ia  thiaT  What  are  ibe  paaini 
here  arrayed  against  truth  f  How  do  ibey  operatet 
IIow  do  they  become  conciliated  f  Theae  are  sarsly 
questions  deserving  the  atlenlion  of  a  philosopbicsl 
writer.  That  Galileo  was  in  the  right,  though  oae, 
his  enemies  in  Ihe  wrong,  though  a  miilioo,  nonewifl 
■now  gainsay.  Here  then  is  leverage  again.  In  iha 
person  of  Galileo,  truth,  it  is  allowed,  was  agaia  • 
aufferer, again  a  martyr,  but  a  martyr  toother  paMOOk 
These,  then,  we  are  desirous  to  see,  not  rhetoriodiy 
flourished  forth  to  us,  with  nothing  discriminfe  m 
defined,  from  the  round  month  of  some  hisioriaa  tal^ 
timely  general,  but  truly  and  well  explained, 
deeply  studied,  by  one  able  to  deal  with  die 
moral  questions. 

To  descend  to  ordinary  lifb,  we  ttbaerre  fai 
and  all  men  of  candid  discernment  ofaaerve  in 
aeUes,  that  there  are  eerlain  trutha — truiha  uliinalrif 
acknowledged  for  such,  which  the  temper  of  eiA 
period  of  liie,  while  it  lasts,  is  alwaya  bn^  in  icsinait 
Youth  has  its  truths,  which  it  will  not  aee;  nanhisj 
its  truths;  old  age  iu  truths.  But  the  tnitha ofyaelk 
are  seen,  |>erhaps,  by  manhood  ;  the  tmtba  of  onnhead 
by  old  age,  and  so  forth.  Again,  particolar  sitoatioi^ 
pnriicular  Mates  of  life,  paiticnlar  hours  and  notana 
of  our  existence  (I  had  almost  aaid  attitudes  of  ob 
person*)  hove  all  of  them  their  peculiar  sight — ibsif 
l>«»culiar  iruihs — their  peculiar  evasions  of  ibe  troth. 
TheFO,  and  their  connection  with  such  alaies  of  life, 
such  moments,  etc.,  have  never  as  yot  received  ths 
direct  attention  of  the  philoaopher:  but  they  densaJ 
it.  It  ia  not  merely  a  high  intellectual  faculty  which 
must  be  brought  to  such  an  invesiijiation  as  this;  a 
certa  n  viry  iiiiusnal  degree  of  moral  tvcoKness  woaM 
bo  fijiind  equally  uereKsary — a  moral  greatness  cap^ 
b!c  of  c(»nfcfiiiing.  and  of  dwelling  in  the  hiiowlcdfc^ 
ih'it  iiH  own  hreast,  how  pnre soever,  it  sown  uiiball 
ihose  t^eeda  of  evil  which  sprout  tu  crimes,  not  ex> 
cepting  the  nio<(t  flight  fill  and  tho  fio  railed  unumwnL 
(.)iir  philiAopher  tnii&t  be  one,  therefore,  who  knam 
hin'Fclf  with  a  wifie  and  candid  knowledge,  and  who 
humbly  seeks  in  his  own  breast,  with  the  certainty 
that  it  lA  theio,  the  clue  to  every  winding  that  error 
has.  the  root — the  stem — the  leaf  of  every  mural  vired 
ihe  iiiost  noxious,  who  watches  the  ugly  im^«  of  evil 
within  him  fio  narrowly,  that  l.o  knows  tlieir  very 
iiiiiort  of  coming,  nnd  their  modett  of  entrance,  aiid  cso 
teach  o'hers  the  science  of  prevention  tiecau#e  he  hai 
acquired  it.  If  we  conaidcr,  what  is  assuredly  the 
fact,  that  all  men   pmsesii  in  themselves  the  perfect 


*  it  ia  unquestionable  that  the  horixontal  posiiioB 
Iff  the  body  hax  some  peculiarities  in  it — raroedistiucl 
teiideiicies  of  ihoiight  naturally  waiting  upun  it.  Suf- 
geHlions  are,  more(»ver,  made  to  the  mind  on  tosnj  t 
mere  laoveraent  or  action  of  the  peraon ;  and  a  caB> 
ne<'iion  between  such  movement  and  sugge»tioa,  if 
between  antecedent  and  relative,  tansea  lo  a  certaiiitf* 
though  it  may  pusle  ua  to  say  exactly  where  or  bo«> 
Also  there  are  many  facta  of  thia  trifling  efaaraeicr 
(Only  trifling,  however,  to  triflera.)  which  the  Aar  flf 
nAxcvAa  t««icaina  men  from  mantioaiiig  or  addadmi 
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iimanity,  and  want  nothing  but  the  art  of 
in  to  find  thamielvM  poicttad  of  every 
ded  in  the  syttem,  it  must  seem  the  more 
that  any  who  make  imth  an  object  of  puiv 
BO  overlook  their  natural  advantagee  at  to 
view  outwardi  instead  of  inwards,  and 
abroad  with  pains  and  difficulty  what 
wiih  no  trouble  find-  at  home — if  they 
ly  aside  their  fond  exceptions.  One  man 
the  world  round,  and  see  not  lo  moefa  as 
was  never  a  mile  from  hia  birtb-plaee. 
in  matters  of  science,  it  is  certain  that, 
•ecial  wonders  this  or  that  land  may  have 
he  traveller's  notice,  all  countries  possess 
the  generic  featnres  of  Nature.  It  is  the 
*als.  The  point  of  truth,  however,  lies  as 
middle — between  self  and  social  obser- 
noralfl ;  between  national  and  foreign  icir 
d  between  theory  (knd  practice,  for  all 
A'hatsoever. 

f  the  misfortunes  of  truth,  or  rather  let  me 
of  iho  sins  of  language,  that  all  treatises 
uth  for  their  aim,  do  and  most  proceed  on 
making  some  word  or  phrase  their  pivot 
This  word  or  phrase  is  their  centre  or 
'  the  treatise  draws  out  from  that  centre 
its  speculations  with  equal  hand  to  all 
-cle,  then  that  is  a  perfect  treatise— but  a 
ect  draught  of  the  troth.  For  the  circle 
is  to  the  circle  of  the  treatise  as  the  girth 
to  the  visible  boriaon;  and  therefore,  even 
1  as  the  treatiee  ie,  in  itself,  more  perfect, 
I  it  independem  of,  and  ioolated  from,  a 
I  with  that  oater  globo  of  the  truth— 4ind 
r  the  more  ontnie  to  it.  Thoa  what  is 
it  in  osr  individual  eflurta— their  round- 
completeneM — Is  itself  the  yery  defect 
s  truth's  actual  and  integral  form  still  a 
(vn  and  ondefioed— a  thing  conceived  only 
nations  of  the  poets. 

e  a  sort  of  paper  curreney,  in  which  we 
patch  of  busiiiese,  but  we  ibfget  to  limit 
>  the  amount  of  our  atttis ;  and  in  the 
roth  is  a  bankrapt. 


Here  then,  in  a  few  words,  lies  our  ultimate  mis- 
fortune. First,  as  regards  thought;  we  cannot  master 
that  point  as  to  survey  the  entire  field  of  the  truth  at 
one  glance,  but  we  can  only  see  a  small  part  at  a  time; 
and  tkii  view  U,  for  ever,  the  false  one.  Secondly,  as 
regards  the  medium  of  thought ;  we  cannot  handle 
thoughts  in  the  grois,  but  only  in  that  epitome  which 
language  furnishes ;  aitd  this  medium  it,  for  ever,  the 
faHae  one.  We  can  therefore  never  eithei — first-— 
fMseai  thooghtfl  wholly  just,  noiv- eecondly — deliver 
justly  the  tfaosgfata  wo  have.  A  scheme  of  pblloaophy 
entirely  just  and  consonant  to  truth  is,  for  these  reasona, 
a  mere  chimera. 

Bui  here  comea  the  beat  office  of  philosophy;  here 
cornea  ihe  occasion  for  its  highest  action ;  for  here  it 
it  the  more  necesairy  to  withstarul  that  passion  of  the 
mind  which,  proposing  to  itself  individual  distlnciioD, 
or  otherwise  too  selfish  to  rejoice  in  comparative  good, 
refuses  lo  bestir  itself  in  that  i^hich  has  no  perfectiod 
for  iti  nliimate  prospect.  Porfcciion  should  be  always 
our  polar  star  of  life,  yet  not  in  the  sense  of  a  contem- 
plated acquisition,  but  only — agreeably  to  the  strict 
figure — as  an  object  of  direction,  which  we  are  to 
follow  not  the  less  industriously  uor  the  less  gratefully 
t)ecaose  it  will  still— mdvance  as  we  may — lie  for  ever 
to  the  north.  It  is  the  summit  of  philosophy,  to  know 
we  follow  what  we  never  shall  overtake,  yet  not  leas 
willingly  to  follow.  Because  this  is  improvement, 
though  it  ia  not  consommation. 

With  reaped  to  the  afllairs  of  Truth,  generally,  very 
moeb,  I  am. persuaded,  is  still  in  our  power,  and  that 
much  neither  abstract  and  over-speculative,  nor  unin- 
teresting to  the  stndent  in  philosophy,  but  of  immediate 
eoncem  to  all,  and  with  a  powerful  bearing  on  practi- 
cal lifo.  But  there  ia  only  one  condition  on  which  tmdi 
will  be  wooed.  He  that  begins,  must  begin  with  a  cou- 
rage able  to  meet  on^rcoiielustoiM.  Otherwise  the  whole 
poraoit  is  a  farce,  and  to  talk  of  truth  a  sort  of  Irish  bulL 

I  will  conclude  this  paper  by  placing  here  empha- 
tically ray  conviction,  that  an  essay  on  truth,  such  a« 
I  have  above  sketched,  must  be  founded  on  a  deep 
basia  of  pkUohgy,  and  that  he  who  would  think  of 
oommencing  the  su^ect  from  any  other  quarter  of  it, 
would  be  unfit  to  handle  it  at  all.  £.  W. 


MUSIC. 


8  music  in  the  hush  of  winds, 
in  their  mighty  roar ; 
I  music,  toOk  when  Autumn  aisga 
night  of  Summer  o'er. 


I  music  in  the  pathless  wood, 
aolemo,  deep,  and  gimnd; 
nio  io  the  aoUuide 
fatuie's  fairy  land. 


There's  music  in  the  sorgtng  sea, 
Lash'd  by  the  furious  storm  ; 

Af^J  in  the  elemental  glee 
Of  £arih  in  every  form. 

There's  music  in  the  strife  of  aeo 
For  honor's  laurel  crown ; 

For  those  who  win  the  diadeiB^ 
The  mwac  ot  itttuvnu. 

VemoMt,  KucsB^Aian« 
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No.  IV. 


n^rfionaeB  and  Parituu -CliroiiolojKieal  Lut  of  Tbeatra  dertrgyed  by  FUe,  Aecidmt,  &c^ 
Lfoodoii  Attranomer— A  New  and  CBeap  PhiloM^T— Cockney  Kcntnddant  and  'wik^tM^hsiiei 
Approv«d  metlMd  of  Duelling— Seoldi  Sobriet jwEfR^t  of  Whiakej  no  **  -^— - 


Vakioub  northern  tnd  Mttem  papen  baTO  noticed 
the  preaching!  of  leTeral  clergynen,  of  diTen  p^- 
aiuuiioni,  on  the  raliject  of  the  reeent  conflagration  of 
buildinga  deroted  to  theatrical  parpotea.  Thcie  over- 
rigid  •ectariani  denonnce  the  accidental  bnminga  of 
plaeea  of  amuaement  aa  aignal  evidcncea  of  the  wimth 
of  the  Almighty.  Tme  leligioo  is  not  aHiated  by  theae 
ignorant  denanciatora,  who,  in  attempting 

To  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man, 

angn  aach  acta  of  paltry  maleToIence  to  the  mercifnl 
Father  of  all  mankind.  It  were  an  eity  act  to  prove 
dnt  ten  times  aa  many  churchea  and  plaeea  of  divine 
wotahip  have  been  deatroyed  in  Tarioua  conflagrationa, 
notwitbatanding  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
buildinga.and  the  peculiar  liability  to  accidenta  which 
theatrea  must  be  subject  to,  with  their  immense  quan- 
titiea  of  inflammable  matter  and  the  requisite  and 
perpetual  uae  of  light  and  fires.  Let  us  look  at  the 
anbjoined  list  of  all  the  play-house  **  destructions**  or 
record,  and  we  shall  find  how  small  a  list  can  be 
furnished,  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  in  every  clime ; 
and  how  small  a  proporiion  these  accidents  bear  to  ibe 
number  of  the  theatres  in  eiistence.  In  the  tlnglish 
and  French  capitals  alone,  nearly  fifty  places  of  dra- 
matic amusement  are  open  nightly;  twice  that  number 
may  be  assigned  to  the  provincial  cities  of  each  coun- 
try; and  the  same  proporiion  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Nearly  one  hundred  theatres,  large  and  small,  exist  in 
the  multitudinous  cities  of  the  United  States. 

A.  D.  26.      The  amphitheatre  at  Fidonia  (Castel  Gui- 
belio)  fell  in,  and  50,000  persons  were 
supposed  to  be  killed.  This  building  was 
devoted  to  wild  beast  fights  and  gladiato- 
rial combats. 
A.  D.  350.    Pompey's  theatre  burnt. 
1€13,  June  29.  The  Globe,  the   glory  of  Bankside, 
(London,)  burnt  by  the  wadding  of  **  a  peal  of 
chambers"  (ordnance)  sticking  in  the  thatched 
roof,  during  the  representation  of  Shakspeare*s 
Henry  the  Eighth.    The  house  was  down  in 
an  hour. 
1G21,  December  9.  The  firat  regular  dramatic  theatre 
in  the  city  of  London,  (the  Fortune,  in  Golden 
Lane,  belonging  to  Alleyn,  the  founder  of  Dul- 
wich  college,)  vraa  burnt  on  a  Sunday.  It  waa 
rebuilt  **  fitr  fiurer*'  in  two  yeara*  time,  and  ia 
jret  in  tiiilence. 


1623,  November  5.  The  BUeklimfm  (Lwiilf) 
or  stage  room,  then  ecMi¥«rt#d  into  a 
iUl,  during  the  aermoo,  on  a  Sodqr,  mi 
eighty-one  peraona  were  killed. 

1679,  January.  Drary  Lane  thealra,  (LontaJ  «iA 
nearly  aiity  honaea,  desliofttd  fay  if*. 

1735,  January  25.  Sixty  peraona  w«to  mmbIM  rt  a 
theatrical  ahow,  at  WlnsMr,  in  DaihfM^ 
England.  The  upper  part  of  ibe  inde  bnM' 
ing  was  blown  off  by  en  explooMn  of  gnpaw- 
der,  but  no  harm  was  done  to  either  anfinM 
or  players. 

1764.  The  theatre  in  Beekninn  street.  New  Toi 
pulled  down  by  a  mob,  excited  fay  levelsi* 
ary  feelings  against  the  Engliah  actom 

1769,  August.  A  flash  of  lightning  penetialid  Ai 
theatre  at  Venice,  daring  the  repiuaanfifin 
Six  hundred  people  were  in  the  faoB»«.IM 
few  were  hurt,  although  the  electric  flaid  » 
tinguished  the  candlea,  melted  watchei»ari 
split  diamonds  and  other  precioua  jewels. 

1772,  May  15.  The  Flemish  theatre,  at  Asaateidn 
destroyed  by  fire.  Some  accounts  aay  that  31 
people  viere  killed— others  reckon  150. 

1778,  December  17.  The  theatre  at  Saragossi 
wiih  other  buildings.     Four  hundred 
lost  their  lives  in  this  conflagration,  bat  art 
in  the  theatre. 

1786,  Jtt/y  31.  A  theatrical  booth  fell  down  at  Ifool- 

pelier,  in  France,  and  500  peraona  killed. 

1787.  The  theatre  at   Bury,   Lancashire,  Eoglaad, 

fell  down,  and  buried  the  audience  under  is 
ruins.    Five  persons  were  killed,  and  aeveiil 
hurt. 
1789,  June  18.  The  Manchester  (England)  theaUt 
burnt. 

1791.  December.  The  floor  of  an  apartment  gave  way 

during  theatrical  performance,  at  CleiMnt 
Ferrard,  in  France,  and  36  peraona  wera  UBsd 
and  57  wounded. 

1792,  January  16.  The  Pantheon,  in  Oxibrd  tftsi^ 

London,  burnt    Loaa  300.000  dollan. 
1794,  February  3.  Fifteen  peraona  trodden  to  daaik  it 

the  Little  theatre,  Haymarket,  London,  aa  ths 

occasion  of  the  king's  Tisit 
1794,  F^ruary  6.  The  theatre  at  Capo  d'falfia,M 

and  cmahed  the  audienee  and  the  eclBn* 
1794,  Augutt  17.  Aatley'aaHi|ihilheatra.(LBaiai)tf' 

twenty  other  bntldinpdeBliQfndly  fee*  Um 

\y^$Ai;\  4dlan. 
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1796,  AygutL  The  thratre  at  Mentz  (Mayence)  barot 

daring  peribrnumce,  and  70  people  killed. 

1797,  May.  In  a  riot,  at  Smyrna,  the  Janianuriea  de- 

■Inyed  the  theatre. 

1798,  POniary  3.  The  Federal  tlreet  theatre,  at  Boa- 

tt»,  Maine,  destroyed  by  fire. 

1799,  December  17.   Rickett'i   drcum  PhUadelphia, 

bamt  during  the  performance  of  Don  Juan. 

No  one  hurt 
1803,  Stfiemier  9.   AaUey's  amphitheatre  (London) 

again  destroyed  bf  fire,  with  fi>rty  adjacent 

houaea. 
1805,  AuguM  19.   The  circiu,  St  Geoige'i  Fielda, 

(Loodon,)  bamt 
1807,  OeUAer  15.  Eighteen  peraooa  trodden  to  death 

at  Sadler's  Wells  theatre,  (London,)  by  a  false 

alarm  of  fire. 
1888*  StpUmier  20.  Covent  Garden  theatre  (London) 

burnt,  and  90  persons  kiUed — firemen,  mob, 

Ac 
1809,  Febrmry  94.  Dmry  Lane  theatre  barot 
1811,  Deeember  16.  The  theatre  at  Richmond,  Virgi- 
nia, bnmt  daring  performance,  and  70  persons 

kiUed. 
1890,  Jatmary  7.  The  Birmingham  (England)  theatre 

destroyed  by  fire* 
1890,  Maardk  6.   The  theatre  at  Eieter  (England) 

burnt 
1890,  AprU  20.  The  Chestnut  street  theatre,  Philadel- 
phia, burnt 
itel.  July  4.  The  Pftrk  theatre.  New  Toik,  burnt. 
1829.  The  theatre  at  Natchez,  MissiBsippi,  burnt 
1898,  FOruary  28.  The  New  Brunswick  theatre, 

Goodman's  Fields,  Loodon,  fell  in,  from  the 

weight  of  the  iron  roof.   Seven  persons  killed. 
1898,  May  28.  The  Bowery  theatre,  New  York,  de- 
stroyed by  fire. 
1836,  September  22.  The  Bowery  theatre.  New  York, 

again  burnt 
1838,  Jantuiry  15.  The  Opera  HowW'et  Paris  burnt. 
1838,  Janvary.  The  Front  street  theatre,  Baltimore, 

burnt,  with  50  horses  belonging  to  Mr.  Cooke. 
1838,  February  1&  The  Bowery  theatre,  Nevv  York, 

again  destroyed  by  fire— eupposed  to  be  the 

act  of  an  incendiary. 


The  march  of  mind  is  progressing  in  England,  in 
whAl  a  drill  sergeant  would  call  "  double  quick  time, 
forward."  The  next  generation  will  have  nothing 
leA  to  discover ;  "  the  force  of  tcience  can  no  farther 
ga"  Among  the  last  accounts  of  wonderful  inventions, 
aew  motive  powers,  improvements,  and  surprises, 
there  is  a  notice  of  a  new  astronomer  named  Murphy, 
who  is  realizing  a  fortune  by  the  sale  of  weekly  prog- 
nosticmtionsof  the  weather.  Several  lucky  hits  in  his 
fiiat  poblications  established  his  reputation,  and  his 
almanacs  are'  so  eagerly  sought  after,  that  the  police 
eommissioners  have  been  compelled  lo  appoint  a  strong 
omslabalary  force  to  keep  in  order  the  multitude  of 
wcmld'be-waathef^wise  cosloroers  who  throng  his 
doon;  This  hmd,  Marphy,  baa  thus  estaUiahed  him 
■df  M  tb«  ■ovtraign  arbiter  of  all  weddings^  pio-nics, 
Wlnnning^  boaliag^  imching^  and  mitafincifc  He 


controls  the  fiite  of  every  hackroan,  and  determines  the 
fortune  of  the  suburban  tavern-keeper  who  lieth  in 
wait  for  stray  cockneys  on  fine  aOemoons.  If  he 
promises  a  glorious  sun-shiny  day  for  the  ensuing  Sab- 
bath, vehicles  are  in  demand,  and  extra  steam  required 
for  the  propulsion  of  Sunday-outers  in  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure, if  a  wet  day  is  distinctly  announced  for  the 
ohaervance  of  a  public  ceremony,  it  casts  a  damp  upon 
the  proceedings,  and  the  committee  propose  an  ad- 
journment He  deals  not  in  the  generalities  of  the 
venerable  Moore,  who  cautiously  observes  that  "Rain 
may  he  expected,  more  or  less,  about  this  time" — and 
stultifies  the  meteorological  amateur  by  promising 
ieatomaUe  weather— «  term  which  the  farmer,  the 
seaman,  and  the  citizen,  difler  in  defining.  Murphy 
boldly  declares  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  weather 
upon  every  day  of  the  month,  and  insures  the  Lon- 
doner a  clear  bracing  day  for  his  Easter  trip  to  Green- 
wich fair,  and  the  certainty  of  a  soaking  on  the  Fairlop 
Friday.  The  weather  has  ever  been  a  luxurious  and 
general  subject  of  introductory  conversation ;  Murphy 
has  enlarged  the  field  of  observation,  and  deeerves  a 
civic  crown. 

Another  notable  has  issued  advertisements  headed 
with  the  impoaing  word  "  Philosophy;** and  announcea 
his  intention  of  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  some- 
where near  Oxford  street,  and,  among  sundry  other 
high  matters,  oflfers  to  prove  that  "  The  Newtonian 
Philosophy  is  based  upon  erroneous  principles ;  that 
all  animal  and  vegetable  life  upon  this  earth  has  been 
four  times  destroyed,  by  four  successive  deluges,  caused 
by  the  depotition  of  four  ioteUUef ;  and  that  the  whole 
of  the  present  human  race  will  be  destroyed  by  a 
similar  catastrophe."  This  modest  genius  does  not, 
in  his  advertisement,  say  iMen  this  tee-total  demolition 
is  to  tako  place,  nor  docs  he  promise  to  fix  the  time 
at  the  meeting  of  his  friends  The  admission  money 
to  the  whole  courm  of  lectures,  proposed  by  this  asto- 
nishing philosopher,  is— sixfeace. 


It  is  laughabb  to  observe  tho  frequent  attempts  of 
(he  London  scribblers  to  depict  the  dialectic  peculiari- 
ties of  our  "  down  eesters,"  end  the  flat-boat  men  of 
the  Miasifisippi — a  race  now  almost  extinct.  The 
cockneys  generally  jumble  together  the  ends  of  our 
extensive  country,  as  if  it  was  as  hourly  practicable 
as  the  ends  of  Picadiliy ;  believing,' that  if  a  'prentice 
boy  in  Whitechapel  is  as  badauder  as  his  comrade  in 
Oxford  street,  the  cool  and  calculating  Vermonter  must 
use  the  same  form  of  expression  with  the  son  of  the 
sunny  south — the  Kentuck  rip- roarer,  and  the  pains- 
taking pedlar  of  tin  noticms  fulminate  tho  same  slang, 
in  the  opinion  of  John  Bull ;  who,  despite  his  passion 
for  reading  books  made  about  his  friends'  domains,  re- 
mains most  wofully  ignorant  of  the  common-place  dif- 
ferences in  our  social  formation.  A  want  of  know- 
ledge in  the  geographical  arrangement  of  the  United 
States  is  frequently  observable  in  the  English  writen 
of  the  present  day.  The  last  received  number  of  the 
"  Monthly  Magazine,**  in  an  article  on  Kentucky,  de- 
scribes the  beauties  of  Aeio  England  scenery ;  a  news- 
paper lately  mentioned  the  Tarriiory  of  Savannah,  and 
tiM  "TimM,**  IMA  V»%  %!|^,WI«1!V«Il  >a  "^a  ^u^  ^ 
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ftew  Orleans.  By  tlie  way.  Sandenon,  in  hii  amiiaing 
*<  Sketches  of  Pari«,"  gives  several  instances  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  French  respecting  America. 

To  return  to  our  starting  post — the  confusion  made 
in  the  vernacularisms  of  America  by  the  European 
writers.  Siiroe  half-witted  feUows,  awrareof  the  range 
of  country  between  the  head  waters  of  the  Kennebec 
and  the  bayous  of  Louisiana,  endeavor  to  preserve  a 
diflerence  in  the  modes  of  speech  apportioned  to  the 
reproseniatives  of  the  north  and  east  in  opposition  to 
the  south  and  west.  But  these  erratic  scribblers  mix 
up  the  fulI-bluiKJed  Virginian  with  the  halfitteambout 
half-enrthquake  snorter  of  the  west,  and  consociate  the 
polished  Louiflianian  in  bin  luxurious  cities,  with  the 
rugged  back  woodsman  in  his  log  hut  ufion  his  half- 
cleared  lot. 

Gall,  who  pretends  to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Eastern  Slates,  makes  his  characters  speak  a  lingo 
never  heard  between  the  lludnun  and  the  Bay  of 
Fundy ;  Theodore  Ho(7k  has  cauned  a  lady  from  Ken- 
tucky to  utter  some  of  the  vilest  blackgunnlism  ever 
peimetf,  and  Cuptuin  Chnniicr  in  his  n  )vel  of  "  The 
Arcthufia,"  has  written  Juitalltdn  Corncob,  a  Virginian 
planter,  with  all  the  characterioiios  of  a  Green  Moun- 
tain boy.  A  few  mouths  ago,  the  following  eflTiision 
appeared  in  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  London 
periodicals— it  is  worthy  of  note  to  observe  how  the 
Englishman  depicts  a  Boston  gentleman;  erring,  not 
iutontiiumlly,  or  from  a  bitterness  of  feeling,  but  from 
absolute  ignomnce;  he  mixes  up  some  London  cockney- 
isms  with  a  little  of  our  Western  slang  and  a  few 
Yankee  phrases.  The  joke  about  the  method  of 
**  duelling**  we  cannot  reprobate,  when  we  consider 
the  general  perpetuity  given  by  the  whole  of  the 
editorial  corps  to  similar  outrageous  stateraenta. 

BARKING    SQUIRRCLa 

'*Spry  feeding,  them  pheasants;  ^rticklar  spry,  it 
can*t  l>e  negated,"  said  a  Bostonian — a  regular  sample 
of  the  'long  shore  sort — with  whom  I  was  lately  dining 
in  company ;  "  but  in  regard  of  the  gHAoery,  almighty 
alow  fowl ;  never  yet  see  a  feather  fit  to  approach 
within  immortal  degreeis  of  'era.  For  that  matter  you 
have  no  fbwiiog  in  England;  come  to  Massachusetts 
ibr  that,  and  you'll  find  it  as  like  youm  as  the  eternal 
created  universe  is  to  a  dream  of  a  shadow  of  smoke. 
Pop.  till  the  final  linish  of  everlasting  life,  at  all  the 
game  and  wiM-fowl  hatched  since  the  plantation  of 
Faradise.and  how  much  would  you  know  about  bark- 
ing squirrels 7"  This  certainly  was  a  poser;  none  of 
the  party  had  ever  heard  of  the  race  of  fan*tail  bow- 
wows, and  but  that  the  gentleman  from  the  New 
World  had  amused  the  half  hour  before  dinner  by 
sketching  the  latest  fashions  in  duelling  that  have  been 
introduced  into  that  interesting  country,  some  of  us 
would  have  asked  probably  for  intelligence  upon  that 
head. 

Touching  the  monomachy,  the  most  recent  improre- 
nent  in  that  diversion  as  pcribrmed  by  pistol  (rifles, 
at  twelve  paces,  are  considered  **  efllinctifiedly  slow") 
if,  for  the  dramatis  penonsB  to  re(«ir  to  the  aeene  ap- 
fointad  for  the  apeetacle,  each  arrayed  in  a  suit  of 


match,  arid  provided  with  a  napkin  in  case  of  any 
external  hemorrhage.  Thither  their  friends  have  at 
ready  proceeded,  carrying  with  them  the  mpcetivt 
coffins  provided  for  the  entertainment.  These  an 
placed  upright,  on  their  nether  ends,  facing  each  otWc 
having  a  space  of  about  fourteen  inches  between.  As 
soon  as  the  actors  come  on,  they  examine  these  p» 
pendicular  conveniences,  and  reading  thereoo  thfir 
names,  and  the  date  of  their  departure  from  ihii  hb, 
of  course  have  no  difSculty  in  acltctjng.  Eateni 
each  his  Appropriate  b«)x,  and  placing  his  ''flate^ii 
the  left  breast  of  his  visa-vis,  at  a  given  sigaal  ikaf 
change  the  perpendicular  for  the  horizonfal  with  tW 
grca'.est  case  imaginable.  These  are  called  *'B(aMa 
breezes,"  and  certainly  are  characteristic  of  aa  awfcp 
ward  coofct  when  it  blows  hard. 

But  to  return  to  our  other  shooting.  Seeing  iktt 
his  borking  squirrels  prcdurcd  a  silence,  which  Dobsrff 
iteumcd  disposed  to  break,  the  Bostoiiian  puruied  hii 
subject.  *'  Can't  surmount  the  mybtcry  that  nakai 
un  tinglibhcr  swivel  n  bushel  of  grape  into  a  jick 
biii|)c,  and  quash  him  up  li'iu  a  h:ridful  o'  nuafi 
mufHiig.  Turning  poultry-butcher,  is  prellj  d— • 
coiisidcrnble  unlike  o  gentleman,  I  epecuiafe.  Piciioi 
oflfa  wild  turkey  or  a  canvosa-hock  with  a  single  boO 
may  \mia  muster,  but  the  only  sterling,  genuine,  f» 
(eel  game  is  barking  squirrels.*' 

*'  But  as  we  have  no  game  of  that  sort  in  thiBca» 
try,"  I  ventured  to  suggest ;  *'  aa  there  are  no  barkflf 
squirrels  in  England,  what  is  to  become  ofa  msiiko 
wishes  to  do  the  thing  genleely  f* 

The  face  that  the  *]ong-shore  gentleman  aaniiBcd,« 
he  took  breath  after  this  interrugaiory,  would  taM 
astonished  all  Bartlemy  fair.  **  Tip  ui  the  faa'pean 
out  of  that,"  came  in  recitative  through  his  nowi— 
"Oh!  Lord,  hand  over  the  change,  and  we'll  cot  bdbiff 
the  sky  falhi.  Natarnal  life!  hut  that  flagetales!  LM 
go  my  hair! — here's  a  chap  aa  growed  in  a 
wonder  what  it  cost  his  father  for  his  achooling!" 

"Sir,"  said  I,  with  a  most  reverential  air,  fi^railB 
being  out  of  temper  with  the  blockhead,  one  woolf 
have  thought  as  soon  of  being  offended  with  a  ck)«a 
paid  for  making  an  ass  of  himself;  *'  I  trujt  yon  wiff 
pardon  the  ignorance  which  arise*  solely  from  ■; 
never  having  the  good  fortune  to  croas  the  AtlantiCi 
You  American  gentlemen,  (with  due  emphasis.)  have 
so  much  the  advantage  of  us  poor  Islandeia;  nay  I 
crave  an  explanation  of  this  diflirulty,  which  I  roafes 
myself  quite  unable  to  unravel?" 

"  Oh,"  said  he  of  Boston,  **  if  yon  draw  it  fron  dal 
tap,  I'm  conformable  to  compaasionatc  you ;  hat  wbil 
an  omnipotent  ignominy  it  is  to  a  ChristiaD  land.  19 
find  a  fellow-creature  in  such  a  state  of  awful  obRi* 
hilatk)n!  Well,  if  you  must  be  told  it  at  yoor  tint 
of  life,  barking  squirrels  a'n't  them  animalt  making! 
nai'ral  shindy,  which  yon  appear  to  imaginaie  fiea 
yoor  inquiry,  but  it  significates  the  way  in  which  ibcf 
are  captivated  in  Ameriky  l)y  gentlemen-gnnneta  IV 
scum  shoots  'em  pretty  much  aa  you  woaM,  boi  tkt 
genteel  practice  ia  to  game  for  them  with  a  liia.  M 
soon  aa  one  is  twigged  a  aaning  on  ■  branch,  lahi^r 
it  easy,  the  gent  levels  at  that  put  of  Uw  iriBk  diMC^ 
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from  the  tree,  dashea  it  like  a  slip  of  a  thunderbolt, 
right  ilick  agin  him,  and  down  he  drops,  efluncted  by 
ibe  decortication,  but  no  more  the  worse  to  the  eye  of 
the  spectator  than  if  he  had  died  nat'rally  of  hit-self,  jist 
for  the  purpose  of  obleeging  him.  This  is  what  we 
call  *  barking  fquirrcls,*  and  a'n't  it  a  more  genteel 
•tyle  of  gunning  than  that  which  brings  the  game  to 
bag  half-digested,  like  tho  internals  of  a  Scotch 
hMggwr  

We  daily  hear  a  great  deal  said  about  '*  the  sobriety 
of  the  Scotch ;"  ia  fact,  the  phrase  has  almoat  become 
proverbial,  and  the  gin  palaces  of  London  and  the 
tags  and  wretchedness  of  the  Hibernian  kernes,  have 
baaa  adduced  in  evidence  of  the  excessive  habitaMf 
potation  indulged  in  England  and  Ireland;  yet  in  a 
work  devoted  to  statistical  details  for  the  last  year, 
there  is  a  curious  statement,  under  the  head  *'  Excise," 
that  places  th?  matter  in  an  opposite  light  The  in- 
firmatioQ  is  taken  from  the  parliamentary  documents, 
llbichy  of  course,  afford  the  boat  materials  that  can 
bn  ^uul  on  such  subjects.  After  giving  an  exact 
locooot  of  the  number  of  gallons  of  proof  spirits,  dis- 
iogaiahing  each  sort,  on  which  the  duty  was  paid 
br  hotae  consumption  in  each  of  the  three  countries, 
rlth  the  rate  of  duty  per  gallon,  amount  of  duty,  and 
he  total  of  gallons,  as  of  duty  so  returned  in  the 
Xoited  Kingdom,  for  the  year  ending  the  5ih  uf  Ja* 
juury,  1837,  as  returned  from  the  excise  office,  in 
London,*  in  May  last,  upon  this  return,  the  editor  very 
latly  remarks  that  it  is  very  probable  **  many  persons. 
pon  examining  the  foregoing  tables,  will  be  struck 
rhh  the  small  quantity,  comparatively,  of  spirits  con- 
Hmed  in  England.  We  know  not,*'  he  continues, 
^whether  the  rum  used  in  the  navy  and  merchant 
••■iels  is  supplied  from  the  stock  in  hand,  or  from 
hat  on  which  duty  has  been  paid ;  but  if  the  latter, 
I  eonsiderable  portion  of  the  quantity  set  down  to 
Cqgland  most  be  deducted,  but  taking  the  figures  as 
hey  stand,  England  consumes  much  less  spirit,  in 
■opoinion  to  its  population,  than  either  Scotland  or 


Ireland.  To  make  the  subject  more  clear,  let  us  look 
at  the  amount  of  population,  and  the  quantity  con- 
sumed in  each  country — viz : 


Population. 

Gallons  of  Spirits. 

England 

.     .     13.897187 

12  341,238 

Ireland 

.     .       7.767  401 

12  2}>3.464 

Scotland 

.    .      2,365.114 

6,767,715 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  spirits  consumed 
in  England  is  seven  pinis  and  one-ninth  per  head  on 
the  population ;  in  Scotland,  tweniy-thrce  pints  per 
head  ;  and  in  Ireland,  rather  more  than  thirteen  pints 
per  head,  per  annum.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to 
refer  to  the  passion  for  ardent  spirits  as  the  fullest 
source  of  disorder  ond  crime,  will,  no  doubt,  be  star- 
tled to  find  that  in  Scotland,  v\here  the  people  are,  at 
least,  as  industrious  and  moral  as  any  other  part  of 
the  empire,  the  consumption  of  spirit  is  carried  to  a 
point  that  is  absolutely  astonithing.  It  seems  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  intemperance  is  the  primary  cause 
of  many  crimes  :  every  man's  experience  satisfies  him 
of  the  fact.  To  what,  then,  are  we  to  attribute  the 
comparative  absence  of  disorder  and  crime  in  Scot^ 
land  ?  May  it  not  be  that  the  evil  tendencies  of  drink- 
ing habits  are  in  a  great  degree  controlled  and  coun- 
teracted by  the  strong  religious  feeling  whicJi  exista 
so  generally  in  that  country  7"  This  is  a  very  kind 
way  of  looking  at  the  question.  But  it  is  certainly 
difficult  to  conceive  how  a  strong  sense  of  religion  can 
exist  under  the  influence  of  "  inordinate  cups,"  of 
which  it  has  truly,  though  poetically,  been  said,  that 
they  are  **  unblessed,"  and  *♦  the  ingredient  a  devil  !'* 
One  might,  from  this  circumstance,  almost  be  led  to 
suppose  that  the  English  ami  even  Irish  population 
were  better  fitted  for  the  porformanco  of  religious  du- 
ties, than  those  who  drii^k  three  times  as  much  ardent 
spirits  aa  the  first,  and  nearly  twico  as  iLuch  as  the 
second  named  people. 

WsBkington  City,  1839. 


THE       COQUETTE. 


BT       RICHAED       UARRXNOTON,       PIIILADELPHI.i. 


TouMo  Love  made  a  visit 
To  Julia's  bower. 
Intending  from  folly  to  lure  her, 
For  the  spring-tide  of  passion 
.  O'er  her  soul  shed  its  power, 
And  he  hoped  in  his  bonds  to  secure  her. 

He  found  her  reclining 

'Mid  sunahine  and  flowen, 
A  creature  all  beauty  and  brightnea, 
¥«t  with  buttarfly-catehing 
0ba  trifled  bar  beam, 
Attd  bttnyvd  bar  baarf a  lanfor  and  ligbtMflii 


He  challenged  her  notice ; 
She  wantoned  the  while 
With  tho  glittering  insects  around  her; 
From  her  beauties  he  brushed  them, 
Yet  she  with  a  smile 
Met  ihe  frown  which  was  meant  to  confound  her. 

Then  away  on  his  pinions 
Love  soared  to  the  skies. 
When  Julia  would  feign  be  detaining, 
**  Ah !  not  mine  are  the  lips," 
Love  angrily  cries, 
**  ¥y\iicb  YwLWeTfby  YNmm  vt«  iKMoieMLr 
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No.  IV. 


THE    UNNATURAL    PROSECUTION 


Turninc  her  moOiet^  yHni  and  braeiiti 

To  buigfatrr  and  contempt— that'  sbe  may  (bd 

How  iharpcr  than  a  serpent^  tooth  It  is 

To  have  a  thankkf  ehild !  


Among  the  Tarioiif  occupetiooi  of  roan,  there  are 
none  in  which  the  practitioner  ia  ao  mach  expoaed  to 
the  extreme*  of  human  paasion  and  human  weaknea, 
ai  in  thoae  which  have  been  entitled  conMentu  pub- 
Ud — the  learned  profeniona. 

In  periods  of  mental  dtatreaa,  when  the  anguished 
apirit  wrestlei  with  the  demon  of  the  world,  and 
trembling  under  its  load  of  comcious  guilt— 

That  rinp 
In  one  dark,  damning  moment,  Crimea  of  years. 
And  screaming  like  a  vulture  in  his  ears. 
Tells  one  by  one,  his  thoughts  and  deeds  of  shame^ 

and  the  prospect  of  endless  beatific  existence  in  ac- 
cepted and  consecrated  faith,  sinks  beneath  the  weight 
of  its  own  immortal  nature — when  the  soul  shudders 
at  its  suspended  condition,  and  even  hope  seems  para- 
lyzed, and  fiercest  terror  strikes  the  alarum  of  everlast- 
ing death — when  the  proud  spirit  plumes  its  wing  in 
anticipation  of  the  flight  that  is  to  land  it  in  its  last, 
eternal  home — 'tis  then  the  timid  and  aflTrighled  mor- 
tal calls  to  his  aide  the  minister  of  heaven's  pledges, 
and  in  the  society  of  the  clergyman,  seeks  a  consola- 
tion and  relief  by  exposing  the  naked  hideousness  of 
his  crime-covered  heart. 

In  sickness,  teo,  when  the  wan  and  withering  hand 
of  disease  is  laid  upon  the  body,  and  sinking  nature 
calls  fur  another  nerve  to  grapple  with  the  tyrant  in 
whoso  grasp  she  perishes ;  or  when  sudden  accident 
has  prostrated  the  natural  energies  of  man,  and  the 
giant  strength  which,  but  a  moment  before,  had 
possessed  the  frame,  is  fled — 'tis  then,  whether  in  the 
stately  chamber  of  the  proud,  or  in  the  wretched  hovel 
of  the  beggar — whether  on  the  downy  couch  of  pam- 
pered wealth,  or  on  the  rugged  pallet  of  indigence, 
the  physician  is  called  upon  to  behold,  in  each  alike, 
the  proud  and  strong  man  writhing  in  the  agony  of 
pain — to  hear  from  him  his  wailing  plaints  of  uuBhr- 
ing  and  of  earthly  wo,  and  to  see  around  him,  in 
▼arioQS  eitottiow,  without  perhaps  the  means  or  proa- 
pect  of  lalM  tiw  havoc  of  diaeaae  and  death,  apend- 
iqf  ifidf  Id  ite  double  aSEUctaiQC  ^  vaShra^  ^\TMBb«R  t£  \h*  two 


beholds  in  the  proatrate  victiiii  balbra  kii^«i  li 
attendant  misery  and  ImmentatioQ  whadi  taMfll. 
friends  and  dependants  poor  over  the  leUc  «f  ^ 
living  hope. 

The  lawyer,  also,  has  hia  experienoe  and  a|MA 
though  perhapa  in  a  more  limited  apbece ;  lal  iaii 
vexatious  assiduity  of  litigiooa  apiriis  and  d»| 
ing  workings  of  revengeful  miiKia»  he  oAm 
the  wildest  extremea  of  humaD  peasioD  and 
weakness. 

Some  instances  of  this  character,  I  find  laeovdilii 
my  diary,  which,  from  their  immediate  lekfioaihf  fe 
the  romance  of  real  life,  have  eflbfded  ma  wmKmi 
much  ethical  speculation,  and  among  the  i 
which  I  have  presented  the  ibUowiog  enoaalf  ail 
character  of  the  female  heart. 

I  had  just  returned  from  oooil ;  my  btown  big  « 
suspended  from  its  appropriate  hook  in  the  book^aii 
and  wearied  and  worn  with  the  exerciae  of  fivsofr 
secutive  hours  in  close  attention  and  confiwK  ' 
the  bar,  I  had  accommodated  myaelf  for  a  sit*  wA 
a  composure  as  settled  as  if  no  inducement,  ha  mi* 
argumentative  or  insinuating  ita  refotaer,  ooaU  tot 
me  from  it  I  held  in  my  hand  a  quire  of  fiMhai 
closely  written  over,  part  of  the  labor  of  the 
to  which  !  was  nodding  a  kind  of  Amiliariiy 


its  monotonous  recapitulations  end  my  impertailisliii 
somnolence,  when  a  gentle  knock  at  my  office  dw 
aroused  me. 

The  door  was  immediately  opened  by  ay  siedfli 
who  sat  near  it,  in  close  and  dry  convene  wilk  soM 
black-lettered  spirit,  and  I  was  summoned  to  ansa* 
the  demand  of  two  well  dressed  femalea,  who  'aqmtd 
for  mo,  in  a  suppressed  and  (altering  lone.  Labsoif 
in  a  state  of  much  excitement,  my  atrenga 
stood  for  a  moment  in  the  centre  df  the  looa,  i 
and  motionleas,  and  acaroely  aceming  lo 
my  repeated  aolicitaiioea  lo  be  aeaied.  At  lamii 
after  they  had  witnesaed  the  depertue  of  my 
from  the  oflke,  and  eaat  a  Imsly  gleaoe 
if  none  oihen  wera  pneint  lo 
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her  oompuikm  by  the  hand,  and  led  her,  in  apparent 
■nconaciouneM,  to  a  aeat  cloae  by  the  chair  from 
which  I  had  juit.riien.  The  young  female  having 
gooe  thoa  far,  atood  atill  and  ailent  beaide  me,  as  if 
die  had  not  the  alrength  to  act  or  move.  I  placed  a 
chair  for  her  on  my  right,  and  directing  to  her  the 
moat  enoQQraging  and  aoaiive  convene  I  could  com- 
mand, at  length  aucceeded  in  awakening  her  atten- 
tion. She  became  seated,  and  raising  the  folda  of  a 
rich,  black  veil,  which  had  obacured  her  featurca  from 
me,  turned  upon  me  a  fiice  that  might  have  formed 
a  model  for  Praxitiles  or  a  dilettanti.  A  tear  rested  in 
the  comer  of  her  soA,  black  eye,  as  if  a-pearl  had  been 
Btodded  there  to  hang  in  glittering  contrast  with  the  rich 
silken  lashes  that  aurrounded  it,  and  the  aubdued  and 
ptaaive  expression  of  her  countenance  tuld,  with  moum- 
fol  truth,  the  intensity  of  the  heart's  afHictioa  within. 
Her  companion,  who  sat  by  her,  leaned  her  head  upon 
her  shoulder,  and  seeaung  to  catch  encouragement 
from  the  sympathizing  look  which  I  had  fixed  upon 
her,  endeavored,  in  faint  whispers,  to  inspire  her  with 
eonfidence  to  commence  the  revelation  of  iheir  buai- 
neaa  with  me.  A  few  moments  elapaed,  and  at  inter- 
Tala  of  aoulpiercing  sobs,  she  informed  me  that  her 
mother,  who  sat  beside  her,  had  occasion  to  see  me 
on  professional  business,  of  snch  a  character,  aa,  for 
the  happineas  of  her  fiimily.  demanded  all  the  privacy 
which  the  nature  of  her  aituation  would  admit,  and 
that  to  secure  this,  they  had  withheld  from  their  most 
eoofidential  friends,  the  slightest  intimation  of  the  dis- 
tress in  which  they  were  involved.  On  this  account, 
Oiey  appeared  before  me  unattended,  and  sooght  such 
MBbtance  as  would  secure  to  them  the  least  possible 
occasion  to  appear  in  any  other  person's  presence.  An 
officer  of  the  peace  had  called  at  their  reaidence,  and 
exhibited  a  warrant  for  the  arreat  of  the  mother,  on  a 
charge  oi  larceny,  but,  perceiving  the  respectability 
of  the  parties  with  whom  he  was  to  act,  and  pouess- 
iDg  more  hnm^ity  than  generally  belongs  to  the  minor 
ministers  of  the  law,  he  encouraged  the  supposition 
that  there  might  be  some  mistake,  although  his  direc- 
tiooa  were  very  minute,  and  only  required  the  pro- 
mise of  the  party  to  be'at  the  alderman's  dlfice,  in 

street,  with  her  counsel,  at  a  specified  time.  To  ask 
my  attendance  upon  this  occasion,  was  the  object  of 
their  visiL  Having  understood  thus  much,  I  imme- 
diately endeavored  to  learn,  by  such  interrogatories 
•a  presented  themselves  to  me,  from  what  source,  and 
fay  what  means  this  prosecution  had  been  brought,  still 
expecting  to  find  that  from  the  susceptibility  of  woman's 
lears,  there  was  unnecessary  alarm,  and  that  probably 
it  all  would  result  in  proof,  to  be  a  suit  of  revenge,  as 
I  have  known  instances,  instituted  by  some  unlavora- 
My  dismissed  domestic,  who  sought  to  wound  by  ex- 
potnre,  and  thus  to  gratify  their  malignity.  The  name 
of  the  prosecutor  had  not  been  noticed  by  either  of 
them  in  the  surprise  with  which  they  were  so  sud- 
denly overwhelmed,  and  neither  could  summon  the 
lOOollectkMi  of  a  cause  which  eould  exist  in  th»  breast 
of  any  human  being,  to  involve  then  in  affliotioaB 
tfioy  apprebeoded  were  ao  aeriotia. 
The  tiBM  arrived  when  they  were  to  appear  at  the 
md  aftor  mwiilHg  thtm  of  ovwy  cqBmiation  I 


could  inspire,  I  took  a  seat  with  them  in  their  carriage, 
and  gave  directions  to  the  coachman  to  hold  up  at 
the  dwelling  of  the  magistrate— having,  by  this  lime, 
well  assured  myself  that  I  was  in  company  with 
members  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  families  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  city,  I  determined,  without 
hesitation,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  exposure  in  the 
public  office,  as  long  as  it  was  practicable. 

Having  seen  my  client  seated  in  the  parlor  of  the 
dwelling,  1  hastened  to  the  office  of  the  alderman,  to 
ascertain  the  particulars  of  ray  mysterious  case.  On 
entering,  I  found  him  seated  in  his  executive  chair, 
calmly  waiting  ihe  preaence  of  any  and  all  who  should 
be  "  brouglil  to  be  tried.'*  I  immediately  announced 
to  him  my  btiHitirss,  and  requested  to  know  the  cha- 
racter of  the  (irudccution  against  my  client. 

All  that  I  could  ascertain  was,  that  the  suit  had 
been  instituted  by  a  female  of  reapectable  appearance, 
who  demanded  the  moat  rigid  precision  in  all  the  pro- 
ceedinga  held  by  him,  and  evinced  no  ordinary  deter- 
mination of  spirit  in  her  undertaking.  Confirmed  now, 
that  my  suspicions  of  the  origin  of  the  case  were  cor- 
rect, or  that,  in  the  other  event,  the  investigation 
would  develop  a  mistake  in  the  identity  of  the  de- 
fendant, 1  announced  myaelf  as  ready  to  enter  into  a 
hearing  of  the  case,  and  hastened  to  introduce  my 
client,  with  every  confidence  I  could  inspire,  aided 
by  the  sweet  aasurancesof  her  fair  attendant,  into  the 
public  room  of  justice.  The  entrance  from  the 
dwelling  of  tho  alderman  waa  in  the  rear  of  his  desk 
or  magisterial  platform,  and  so  aa  to  obscure  persons 
seated  in  the  front  of  the  office,  from  the  observance 
of  thoae  encoring  thereby.  At  this  door  I  introduced  my 
client,  and  Ecated  her  in  as  much  retiredness  as  pes- 
itible,  with  her  daughter  at  her  side.  A  few  moments 
elapsed  while  the  necessary  preparations  for  business, 
and  unfolding  of  dockets,  were  made,  and  the  iriai  ex 
parte  commenced.  The  alderman,  with  becoming 
dignity,  demanded  the  parties  in  the  cose  of  the  com- 
monwealth  VB ,  charged  with  larceny, 

and  in  a  roagibtcrial  voice  ioquiied  if  the  prosecutor 
was  ready  to  proceed.  From  the  opposite  corner  of 
the  office,  a  delicate  but  firm  voice  responded  "  yes." 
As  the  answer  reached  the  ear  of  my  client,  I  per- 
ceived a  heavy  shudder  convulsed  her  frame,  and  a 
deep  heaved  sigh  from  the  daughter,  who  had  clasped 
her  arms  around  the  neck  of  her  parent,  and  was 
hiding  her  face  in  her  bosom,  excited  in  me  new  and 
fearful  forebodings  of  my  cause. 

*<  Come  forward,"  demanded  the  magistrate,  "  and 
take  the  book." 

A  pale  and  delicately  beautiful  girl,  one  on  whom 
care  and  sorrow  seemed  to  have  made  an  early  depre- 
dation— like  the  first  shoots  of  spring  nipped  by  a 
lurking  frost— stepped  boldly  to  the  stand,  and  received 
the  holy  book  from  his  hand. 

*'  Ton  do  swear,"  commenced  the  magistrate,  but 
'ere  he  could  proceed  forther,  a  wild  and  piercing 
shriek  from  the  defendant — a  death-like  utterance  of 
the  naime  of*'  ETliza,"  and  a  long  Brawn  It^eath,  were 
but  the  inatantaneons  precedenta  of  a  doop  swoon  into 
which  she  had  follen  ;  while  tbo  dwi|[bCtr  otood  mo- 
tkmtom  and  ftind  la  %  it^  vail  ^iwtmii  vaut^^^'^A 
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proHecuirix.  and  striving,  in  iiidiHtinct  articulation,  to 
Bay  *'  Sifttr." 

Willi  ihp  o«hiiiiiancc  of  thc«o  who  stOfHl  near  mt',  I 
hurried  ihe  aitpurcittly  lifi'ltEi  (»air  t(i  the  parlor  fri^m 
whence  1  had  brought  them,  oiid  IcavinfE  thcin  lo  the 
miiuKirations  of  th<»c  who  could  nflf^ird  more  tender 
and  a|i|iropri-itc  rrlicf.  I  huitciicd  to  ihconii-e.  rcrolved 
to  probe  at  once  the  m)  viery  that  accumuhttcd  around 
me. 

As  BOoD  an  I  again  oppoorcd,  the  aldcrmon  informed 
mo  ihot  the  vviin(i>B  for  the  common  wen!  sii.  who  Bi(*od 
alone,  unmoved  before  I'.im.  prosecuted  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  ruonering  r-fme  valuable  paiH-m,  which  >he 
had  natod  ufKin  oaih  were  i»urrepiitioi!.-!y  iiiKtn  from 
her  by  the  dvfei.dant.  nearly  a  year  eini-(.  aiid  which 
were  ilie  ?o1q  afcsu ranees  of  a  handst  nio  p.-Cnnony 
belonging  to  her. 

I  FequeBtcd  to  eiamino  the  witncFsi  per.'<anally. 
which  w'oa  of  courto  permitted.  Rcculliiig  her  to 
the  Bland,  I  Obked  her,  with  as  mudi  compovure  as 
my  own  agitation  under  the  scene  which  had  tranti- 
pired  would  permit,  her  name. 

"  Eliia ,"  she  replied,  in  the  same  firm  tone 

in  which  she  had  Hrst  spoken. 

"  How  long,"  I  continued,  "  have  you  known  the 
defendant  r 

'*  As  long  as  I  have  a  recollection  of  any  one." 

"  Is  she  ri-latcd  to  you  V* 

"  YcB — he  is  my  mother!" 

*'  Anl  you  woultl  bring  your  mother  hetorr  the 
thronged  tribunal  of  jiuiticn.aB  a  criminal  ni  the  bar?" 

"I  want  my  pa{)erdand  my  property,"  wa.<«  hcrc*old 
and  iiubfTirent  reply.  I  could  proceed  no  fhrtlirr 
with  my  ititcrrngfition.  and.  uflcr  a  mnmenrii  orihul- 
taiioii  uiih  the  magrtrale,  wo  exercii?cd  our  uniitd 
energies,  by  ihe  in\ocniion  of  all  the  i^niiliies  of  her 
ingrale  purpfwc — by  the  slrongcKt  appeals  to  ihe  vir- 
tue (.-f  fiiial  love,  and  by  all  that  wav  bacrfd  i.i  hu 
maiiiiy.  to  ir.diicu  her  to  desift  fri.>m  her  unnatural 
course.  But  all  \\a»  of  no  avail,  nnd  I,  in  the  l.ihi 
extremity,  nsked  pcrmitiRion  to  enter  my  name  u]>nn 
the  d-ick?:,  inr  the  future  ap{>oaranco  of  the  defend- 
ant, to  enter  into  a  rccogniz-inro  loappeir  at  the  next 
sessiown  of  ilic  court,  if  iieco-sary,  to  answer  the 
charge  alleged  .iguiuht  her. 

I  n-iw  returne*!  to  my  cl^ont,  ar.d  found  her  so  fnr 
recov  red  ns  lo  be  able,  under  the  gui'lancc  of  ihe 
mini>:erin?  anjjel  that  hnd  nt'.cndcd  her  througiiout, 
lo  enter  her  carriage,  to  uhjch  I  handed  her,  afior 
giving  hir  the  most  {Krsitivo  nK<iurnncc  of  following 
her  in  a  very  f^liort  period,  to  her  residence. 

Ah  ponn  a^  I  I.  »il  nn«!e  tin*  iiei(M*nrv  arrangcn;cnts 
at  my  rfli'T,  I  liafltiiiod  i<»  fulfil  my  promise.  'J'he 
cani  th:ii  lii'l  lu'cn  left  wiih  me,  roferrod  m->  to  one  of 

those  lu'iiuliful  privnl?  rc/.i!en'(M  i;i r,)\\^  in 

•  strcef.    I  ran  IT  I  ho  boll,  and  in  un  in-mni  wtm 


welcomed  in,  by  the  iiiir  one  who  had  already  excited 
my  livi'lir-i  rympi'hy. 

In  ihr  l<ark  parlor,  reclining  upon  a  rich  hmnge, 
I  foMiwl  ihti  afHicted  kuI  ject  of  my  wlicitude;  she  re- 
quested mo  to  be  ne^ited  by  her,  and  to  bear  patiently 


with  her,  while  she  endeavored  to  impart  to  me  the 

circumatancei  oonnocied  wiiVi  \\ko  MoiAXunX  iceiva  \\^«\«  iMQiv<iiL'}  Tua^Mii.  I  oonfemd  with  mf  cUeai  ■ 


had  witnoMcd.  Eliia  had  been  a  favorite  daoghter, 
and  wdH  educated  in  the  teodercAt  and  mart  sumpUh 
ous  manner,  i^he  had  ever  been  a  duiifal  and  afite> 
tionate  child  from  her  infancy.  In  an  unfoitafialc 
moment,  however,  she  formed  an  acquaintance  wiihi 
wrc!ch  in  human  bhnpr,  whose  preporseMOg  esterior. 
suavivc  manner, ai;d  a»iducus  oiieniion,  MHin  who  ibe 
iv»r  girl's  affections,  and  bo  completely  coiled  haici- 
pentino  blandiBhrnenis  around  her,  as  to  resdcr  bcr 
hredlesii  of  every  tie  that  buund  her  in  her  fidelitj. 
Under  the  most  Bulcmn  anurances  of  mcrriage,  Lc  is- 
duced  her  to  deferi  her  home,  bcr  widowed  parca^ 
and  the  father! ess  companion  of  her  ycuih,  and  ni:h 
the  means  of  obtaining  a  large  {ortion  of  hrr  liiile 
patrimony — the  savingR  of  a  father'n  industry,  mbae 
remains  had  long  since  been  coiuiigr.etl  lo  the  r*arroa 
charnci  house — to  elope  with  hini,  and  coiui^heh 
self  to  a  bed  of  infamy  and  sliamc. 

The  popers,  to  recover  which  the  prosecuiicn  bid 
been  brought,  instigated  by  the  fiend  w  hu  had  «lreai!|r 
robbed  her  of  that  which  was  more  valuable  to  bcr 
than  all,  had  been  rescued  from  hia  unreleotioi  gmi 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  mother,  and  were  lU  «Si 
assurances  of  the  lust  girl's  fortune. 

To  preserve  this  for  a  day  of  tribulatioo  that  Ht 
soon  await  her,  had  been  iho  anxious  object  of  ihi 
parent  in  retaining  them,  and  no  law,  iboufht  ^ 
human  or  divine,  could  interfere  with  a  porpoit* 
benevolent  and  ju6L 

1  ini^uired  whether  the  daughter  waa  of  age 
ihc.se  papers  were  taken,  and  received  an 
reply. 

It  then  l>eeamc  my  painful  duty  lo  assure  the  » 
iher  ihai  the  pi;)eni  ni.isi  be  delivered  up,  under  Ai 
only  alicrnative  of  legal  guilt  of  the  crime  alk^ed. 

She  niJHCiI  her  finger,  ami  pointing  to  :k  packet 
that  WLs  suinding  in  a  cai-ket  up-ju  the  table  near  hub 
faintly  whifipored,  "there  they  arc — lake  them  lokf; 
ihe  last  link  is  broken,  and  row  I  have  no  iKipe!"  1 
tx)k  the  papers,  and  afiur  borac  liinc  »pent  in  cndcfr 
voring  i(»  nnima'e  and  console  the  afllictcd  familjr.iBi 
requciiiing  that  ihe  daughter  should  send  iromediiiilf 
for  iomc  of  their  mo^t  contidential  friends,  in  abM 
sympathies  they  might  find  relief,  I  hastened  to  iht 
uli!crman,  to  place  in  his  charge,  and  at  his  directioe, 
ilio  subject  of  the  LARCKNY.  Thc  pipers  were  n- 
ceiveil,  and  the  prosecution  di^mit«e«l. 

A  few-  mo:i:h8  only  elapsed,  bofure  [  heard  uf  the 
<i((.ih  of  my  (^bent.  She  lingered  like  thi«6  v'm 
htrive  lo  smother  grief,  without  apparent  di»ea!«.  sad 
unable  to  burvive  the  unnutural  shock  i>he  had  kut(i^ 
C'l],  KKHi  E.uuk,  broken  hearted,  in  the  grave. 

Al»ut  ttvo  years  after  thc  above  cvenls  trizupircd, 
I  WMi  waiting  in  the  Mayor's  Court  of  ihccity.fi«  iki 
(rial  of  a  cau^c  of  somo  importance,  in  which  I  wsi 
engaged,  when  I  wast  assigned  by  the  Cnuri,  in  \m 
exerciM  of  the  authority  which  bclongii  to  thrn.  to 
di-fend  a  prisoner  at  the  bar,  who  appeared  ntteiljr 
defctiiuto  and  surlishly  rccklen  of  her  fate.  She  wit 
mieerably  atiired,  and  in  her  lineamenia  of  Ace,  iha 
lung,  deep  furrows  of  protracted  suflEcrinf  and  wioi 
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th«  dock,  in  which  white  and  black,  the  nuMt  loath- 
■oma  apecimeni  of  human  depravity,  were  indiicrimi- 
nateljr  huddled  togsthar,  and  heard  the  brief  and  re- 
Inctant  hiatory  of  her  arraignment.  She  desired  to 
pleid  gaillf .  She  had  committed  the  offence  of  iar- 
«mjf,  that  by  her  conviction  she  might  gain  a  wlitary 
aecluBton  from  the  world.  She  had  ioaihed  the  ■ociety 
of  her  fellow  creatarea  until  their  contact  was  no 
longer  endurable.  She  feared  to  die,  and  bad  not  the 
nerve  for  a  suicidal  deed.  She  had  been  educated 
in  affluence— she  became  the  victim  of  seduction — 


had  broken  the  heart  of  a  widowed  parent  in  her  de- 
lusion—disgraced a  fair  family  name— her  seducer 
had  sqnandered  away  long  since  a  patrimony  which 
she  had  inherited,  had  deserted  her,  and  left  her  pen- 
niless upon  a  cold  world,  without  a  virtue  on  which 
to  found  a  plea  for  charity — and  now  she  sought,  in 
the  solitary  cell  of  the  penitentiary,  the  longest  sepa- 
ration from  the  companionKhip  of  her  fellow  beings, 
the  penalties  of  the  violated  law  would  inflict 

This  prisoner  was  Eliza ,  the  prosecutrix  of 

her  mother. 


I      MET      THEE      AT      THE      FESTIVAL 

In  answer  to  the  Stanzas  hy  Miss  C.  H.  Waterman^  a/  page  207. 

"  I*n  meet  Uiee  st  the  firstivm).  Fit  Ik  amid  tlie  trsin, 
Whsra  mirth  sad  luigfater  Joyoualy •  panae  thetr  mmr  reign ; 
ril  meet  thee  in  the  hghted  hall,  and  with  the  masqueri  an 
ni  hide  the  banning  agony  that  preyi  apon  my  heart.** 


I MKT  thee  at  the  featival,  amid  the  glad  and  gay. 
And  talked  aa  mach,  as  cheerM  too,  and  aong  as  btid 

as  they; 
In  Tery  acatacy  of  pain,  I  smothered  up  my  grief. 
And  left  the  high  and  happy  hall,  in  tears  to  find  re- 
lief. 

rknew  the  loved  of  other  years  would  be  among  the 

train, 
Wbald  smile  as  pleaaantly  as  e'er,  and  speak  to  me 

again; 
Ilmew  the  memory  of  the  past  vrould  rush  upon  my 

heart. 
And  caose  the  bitter  agony  of  hidden  woes  to  start. 

rimew  rd  see  the  form  1  loved,  so  tenderly  and  long, 
WUried  through  the  dance,  the  pride  and  boaat  of  all 

the  glittering  throng ; 
Jnd  hear  her  warble  forth  the  stnuna  I  prind  so  much 

of  yore, 
Tbe  strains  of  softest  melody,  now  song  for  me  no 

more. 


I  met  thee  at  the  festival,  a  gleesome  thing  and  glad. 

While  I,  the  witness  of  thy  joy,  was  sorrowful  and  sad ; 

And  fancied  thou  did*st  cast  on  me  the  same  bewitch- 
ing smile. 

With  which  so  oft,  in  times  gone  by,  thou  did'st  the 
hours  beguile. 

And  though  I  strove  to  steel  ray  heart  against  thy 

weaning  ways. 
Thy  glances  lighted  op  old  fires,  and  started  new  the 

blaze 
That  bums  within  my  boaom  now,  unquenchable  and 

strong. 
And  only  rendered  fiercer  still,  by  being  nuraed  so  long; 

I  met  thee  at  the  festival,  and  left  thee  sporting  there^ 

To  seek  in  sonw  sedoded  place  a  covert  from  despair; 

Bat  closer  to  my  aching  heart  the  seething  feeling 

clings, 

And  one  by  one,  are  breaking  now,  its  maissed  and 

bleeding  strings. 

TaxSmAiK 
Baltimore,  Md. 


THE      NUN. 


I  lAw  the  torch  lights'  murky  gleam, 
I  saw  the  slow  procession  moving. 

Hie  snow-clad  nuns,  like  spectres,  seen 
Among  the  gloomy  cloisters  roving. 

Veiled  in  the  shades  of  night : 

Now  wide  the  massy  portal  awings. 
The  prieat  the  incense  ofieriog  brings. 
The  choral  chaunt  the  abbey  rings 

Amidst  a  blaze  of  light 

I  heard  the  awelling  anthem  rise, 

I  heard  the  organ  loodly  pealing, 
Willi  aalanra  m&p,  ani  downoaal  efM^ 

Thn  Tietia  pnoad,  whh  ndden'd  Ming 

p 


Her  doom  reluctant  meets ; 
The  vaulted  echo's  hollow  tone — 
A  smother'd,  last,  and  inward  groan — 
As  kneeling  on  the  sculptur'd  stone— 

The  shudd'ring  vow  repeals. 

'TIS  o'er — the  splendid  pageant  pass'd, 
The  abbey  chancel,  now  deaerted. 

As  on  her  parting  friends  she  cast 
A  glance  of  aonow,  half  averted. 

Till  veil'd  from  every  eye : 
Now  all  ia  silent  aa  the  grave, 
The  night-cloud  floats  upon  the  vrave. 
The  owlet  leavea  her  vaulted  cave^ 


'^L'^. 
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A   RAMBLE   THROUGH   ST.   HELENA 


BT      ▲      RBOIITT      VISITS  R 


NoNi  but  IhoM  who  have  experienced  the  mo- 
notonous eziBlence  attendant  upon  a  long  voyage  of 
ten  weeks,  can  sympathize  with  the  extravagant  joy 
of  the  traveller,  on  first  catching  a  glimpse  of  land 
after  a  tedious  passage, — the  keen  excitement  of  an- 
ticipated pleasure  on  shore — the  bustle  of  the  sea- 
men—the preparation  for  departure — the  anxious 
facet  peering  through  glasses  to  view  that  which  in 
appearance,  presents  nothing  but  a  distant  and  indent- 
ed cloud,  all  give  a  life  and  animation  to  the  scene, 
that  almost  repays  the  wanderer  for  his  previous  con- 
finement. 

It  was  on  a  glorious  morning  in  March  1827,  that 
our  ship,  under  the  influence  of  a  fresh  breeze,  as  if 
participating  in  the  lightness  of  heart  it  was  bearing, 
■eemed  to  dance  on  the  bosom  of  the  blue  waters,  as 
she  threw  the  white  foam  from  her  bows,  leaving 
behind  her  a  long  dazzling  line  of  light,  as  transient 
and  evanescent,  as  our  former  cares  and  sorrows, 
when  St.  Helena,  the  *•  Isle  of  Ro<  k  and  Water,"  the 
prison,  and  the  grave,  of  kirn  who  *'  left  a  name  at 
which  the  world  grew  pale/'  an«e  in  sullen  majesty 
beibre  us. — Its  harsh,  and  rugged  outline,  cleaily  at- 
tenuated on   the   light  and  feathery  clouds  at  its 
back — its  dun  and  Kombre  mantle,  unrelieved  by  any 
sign  of  life  or  motion,  except  where  an  occasional  ex- 
halation hung  like  a  fleece  half  way  up  the  mountain, 
struggling  to  gain  an  eminence  which,  when  attained, 
would  consign  it  to  tho  pure  ether — the  tremendous 
surf  dashing  against  its  rocky  base — the  wild  song  of 
the  seamew  as  she  flitted  before  our  bowsprit — all 
presented  a  scene,  which  even  the  sublime  genius  of 
a  Salvator  weuld  have  failed  to  inspire  with  interest. 
Tlie  first  sign  of  the  hand  of  man  in  this  strong- 
hold of  vraters,  displayed  itself  on  the  apex  of  a  rock» 
perhapa  a  thousand  feet  high,  called  from  its  great  re- 
semblance, "  Sugar-loaf  Point,"  on  the  dizzy  height  of 
which,  the  British  flag,  diminished  to  an  infant's  toy, 
•zpanded   its  broad   folds   to   the   morning  breeze. 
After  rounding  another  abrupt  promontory,  we  came 
in  view  of  St.  James's  town.     Nothing  can  present  a 
more  striking  resemblance  than  to  imagine  the  scene 
of  a  country  village  at  a  theatre ;  h  long,  narrow 
street,  built  up  a  ravine,  formed  by  t\%o  lofty  moun- 
tains, on  one  side,  the  village  church  on  the  other, 
the  Town  Hall,  a  bam-like-looking  building,  the  float* 
disi^aced  by  a  long  stone  battery,  and  the  illusion  is 
complete. 

The  sails  were  scarcely  furled,  ere  our  barge  was 
running  to  the  piers,  a  long  bricked  embankment, 
stretching  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  base 
of  the  mountain,  at  every  boat's  length ;  the  rocks 


assumed  a  more  blackened  and  acorched  appearucc 

clearly  indicating  their  volcanic  origin ;  whilst  a  cave 

cast  into  deep  shadow  by  the  beetling  cUfls  above  it, 

and  into  which  the  surf  ran  madly,  lashing  its  iioo- 

bound  sides,  added  to  the  savage  grandeur  of  the 

scene.     A  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  over  the  boming 

sands,  and  two  strongly  fortified  drawbridges. broaght 

us  into  the  centre  of  the  little  village ;  the  booiei  us 

nearly  all  inhabited  by  English,  and  are  built  io  iks 

European  style;  the  shops  presented  their  pnyectiog 

bow-windows  to  the  street,  whilst  placards  of  Dif 

and  Martin's  Blacking,  and  Rowland's  MacaaarOil 

would  almost  tempt  the  traveller  to  believe  hs  M 

alighted  by  necromancy  into  aome  aequesiered  vi- 

lage  within  a  few  miles  of  London,  were  it  aot  fir 

the  stern  and  rugged  moontaina  oreiliaDgiDi  kii 

head,  which  by  their  giant  height,  aeemed  fnmnai 

en  the  pigmy  attempts  of  man,  in  erecting  hahitatiBBi 

on  a  domain,  in  which  nature  seemed  to  have 

tuted  them  lords  of  the  soil.    Rough  shaggy 

the  only  conveyance  the  ialaad  afibrded,  wars  hoi 

procured,  and  oar  gay  parly  in  apite  of  the  glariaf 

sun,  set  out  at  a  round  trot  to  view  the  grava   Hi 

road  ascending  spirally,  soon  conducted  as  over  Ai 

town  we  had  just  left ;  nothing  could  exceed  the  tf 

Terence  of  scene ;  upwards,  the  mountain  reared  ia 

rugged  and  steril  head  high  above  us ;  not  a  tree  a 

bush  to  relieve  the  eye  from  ita  ruaset  livery,  art 

where  a  few  stunted  rushes  fringed  the  coano  of  > 

tumultuous  stream,  which  was  occaai(Hia]ly  seea  tf 

times,  broad  and  considerable,  foaming  and  umbliag 

down  the  steep  declivity,  and   again,  dwindled  to 

the  fineness  of  a  silver  thread.    Below,  at  the  dcplk 

of  a  thousand  feet,  lay  the  little  town,  not  as  woold 

be  seen  in  our  misty  isle,  but  every  buildiiv,  neadowt 

and  plantation,  showing  as  distinctly  through  thedesr 

atmosphere,  as  if  traced   with  the  minuteness  of  t 

map,  and  seemed  not  unlike  a  rich  Engliah  laodscapai 

viewed  through  the  inverted  end  of  a  teleeoope.   Oof 

sure-footed  conductors,  in  the  meantime,  as  ifdeligbt- 

ing  in.  their  accuracy  and  firmness  of  step,  esoiefcd 

along  the  extreme  edge  of  the  road,  unprottcied  hf 

the  slightest  embankment  from  the  abyss  bek>w,a) 

that  it  not  onfrcquently  happened,  there  was  DOlhiflf 

save  the  blue  air  of  Heaven,  between  the  sole  of 

one's  shoe  and  the  peaceful  quiet  village  a  thonssnd 

feet  below.    An  hour  and  a  halCs  ride  over  cooniiyi 

as  barren  as  rock  and  sand  could  make  it,  hroogkt  m 

at  length  to  an  abrupt  turning,  down  which  the  wtd 

as  rapidly  descended  as  it  had  before  risen,  bot  the 

whole  face  of  the  country  warehangad;  natora,  ai  if 

to  make  amends  lor  the  banaiB  tad  w  Ind 


here  displayed  henelf  ta  Iha  atmoat  Ivmkaeai  ^ 
•float,  the  long  row  of  lamps  m  CiaiAfAi3ttaaM«ft.\«»««»^^3«^'^ft»  ^^^vsl  acfaif  dtf^  whflrt  p«fc< 
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hedget  of  gertniami  lined  each  side  of  the  road ;  ai 
the  bottom  of  thia  delightful  valley  lay  the  object  of 
our  toiLiome  ride,  but  ah !  with  what  dimp|)ointmont 
must  the  entbusiaat  be  struck,  who  expects  to  find  a 
tomb  worthy  of  Am  career*  "  No  sculptured  urn"  marks 
the  grave  of  "  him  who  kept  the  world  awake ;"  not  o'en 
his  name  '*  spell  by  the  unlettered  rauie,"  records  v\ho 
sleeps  beneath.  Three  oblong  stones  from  his  kitchen 
floor,  and  a  part-of  the  iron  railing  which  surrounded 
his  house,  form  the  last  resting-place  of  the  greatest 
man  who  ever  lived.  This  is  as  it  should  be ;  every 
attempt  tu  erect  a  mausoleum  in  comroemoraiion  of 
his  exploits  must  be  abortive,  when  ho  has  left  such 
memorials  on  Munt  St.  Bernard  and  the  Simplon 
monuments,  unperiuhable  as  his  fame,  and  gigantic  an 
the  mind  that  created  them.  Four  weeping  willow ^ 
overshadow  this  simple  tomb,  and  by  the  soft  and 
peaceful  shade  they  aflbrd,  give  the  spot  an  air  of 
calm  repose,  trebly  enhanced  by  the  burning  atmos- 
phere around .  A  t  each  side  of  the  head  of  the  grave, 
we  observed  three  flower-sticks ;  on  inquiring  of  the 
sergeant  who  shows  the  spot,  an  old  weather-beaten 
veteran,  with  cheeks  burned  to  the  color  of  the  rock 
he  was  guarding,  we  learned,  Madame  Bertrand  had 
planted  a  ibrget-me-not  on  either  side  of  the  grave, 
which  she  carefully  watered  every  morning  during 
her  stay  in  the  island.  The  flowers  have  long  min- 
gled with  the  hallowed  dust  they  were  intended  tu 
adorn,  but  their  frail  supports  still  remain—a  simple 
but  touching  memorial  of  woman's  constancy  and 
tenderness. 

We  were  next  directed  to  an  artificial  excavation 
cut  in  the  rock,  from  which  a  clear  and  delightful 
spring  of  water  pnured  like  an  oasis  in  the  deseit,  its 
cooling  tribute  rendered  doubly  grateful  from  its  situa- 
tion. This  was  Napoleon's  favorite  beverage;  his  table 
was  regularly  supplied  with  it,  although  Longwood  is 
seven  or  eight  miles  distant ;  indeed,  the  whole  spot 
was  his  constant  retort,  and  it  was  by  his  express  de- 
sire that  his  remains  were  interred  there.  A  book  is 
kept  in  the  cave,  in  which  every  visiter  is  requested 
to  insert  his  name  and  sentiments  as  they  may  have 
arisen  impromptu  on  the  spot ;  most  of  them  are  in 
French,  many  expressive  of  regret  at  his  death,  but 
more  containing  invectives  against  the  English  for  his 
captivity.  It  was  with  feelings  of  regret  we  quitted 
the  verdant  valley,  to  traverse  the  uncouth  read  which 
led  to  Longwood ;  no  object  of  interest  appearing  un- 
til we  arrived  at  the  Devil's  Punch-bowl;  this  is,  with- 
out doubt,  the  most  picturesque  spot  in  the  island 
On  one  side,  the  bjundless  expanse  of  waters,  viewed 
from  a  height  of  two  thousand  feet,  seemed  to  encon;* 
pass  us  like  a  wall  of  adamant;  the  truth  of  this  me- 
taphor will.  I  think,  be  acknowledged  by  those  who 
have  been  used  to  view  the  sea  from  a  loHy  eminence; 
on  the  other,  an  immense  amphitheatre  of  rocks  de- 
scended to  an  immeasurable  depth,  wreathed  into 
every  fantastic  shape  that  imagination  can  picture, 
seeming,  when  viewed  by  the  garish  sun,  as  if' the 
foaming  ocean,  in  the  inidst  of  its  wildest  giarobols. 
bad  been  petrified  by  the  wand  of  an  enchanter.  The 
■olitiide  of  the  pUiee  wai  oppressive ;  the  chirp  of  a 
Irird  or  tbi  blett  oi  a  fbeep  would  have  been  moiie  *, 


no  sound  met  our  ears ;  no  moving  thing  greeted  our 
eyes — all  was  solitariness  and  desolation.  It  is  in 
scenes  like  these  man  feels  his  insignificance — it  is 
here  he  feels  that  meekness  and  humility  so  essential- 
ly required  by  the  Christian  creed,  and  is  it  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  human  heart  will  feel  more  deeply 
impressed  with  a  seme'of  religion,  whilst  placed  in 
a  spot  where  nature  rules  in  her  grandest  fccale,  than 
when  following  the  monotonous  chaunt  of  a  paralytic 
incumbent,  in  a  temple  raised  by  man  ?  Every  object 
ho  casts  his  eyes— on  the  frcllid  roofs — the  t$culp(ured 
walls — the  clustered  columns — arc  all  ihc  works  of 
his  own  hands,  and  tend  lo  raific  him  in  his  own  esti- 
mation; but  place  him  on  a  lofty  mountnin,  a  fathom- 
lefs  abyss  on  one  bond,  the  lioundleKu  expanse  of 
ocean  on  the  other,  and  it  is  iherc  man  acknowledges 
the  epeck  he  occupies  in  the  space  of  creation. 

Half  an  hour's  ride  brought  us  to  some  traces'  of 
vegetation*,  a  few  straggling, stunted  cork  trees,  all  in' 
dining  in  one  direction,  by  tho  action  of  the  south- 
east trade-wind,  indicated  our  opproach  to  old  Long- 
wood  ;  at  first  sight,  it  appears  not  unlike  three  or  four 
cottages  thrown  into  one ;  their  gable  ends  in  some 
places  projecting,  in  others  receding,  from  the  front. 
An  air  of  desolation  pervades  the  place  ;  straw  was 
scattered  around  to  a  considerable  distance ;  in  fact, 
Longwood,  once  the  sojourning  place  of  the  greatest 
m^n  that  ever  existed,  is  now  little  more  than  a  gra- 
nary. After  buffeting  sacks  of  grain  and  sheaves 
of  barley  piled  in  the  apartments  o(  cupied  by  Bertrand 
und  Las  Ca^^as,  we  were  Ehown  tho  room  in  which 
Napoleon  drew  his  lost  breath;  the  spot  where  he 
expired  is  pointed  out  between  two  windows ;  the 
room  is  of  moderate  dimensions,  and  hung  wi!h  a 
plain  green  paper;  time,  neglect,  and  the  passion  for 
relics,  which  pervades  all  nations,  from  the  nail  of  a 
Redeemer's  cross  to  tho  stone  of  a  murderer's  grave, 
has  already  nearly  denuded  tho  walls  of  their  simple 
hanging;  a  chaflTcutting  machine  and  a  quantity  of 
loose  chafll  constituted  its  present  furniture ;  the  glass 
was  nearly  all  broken,  and  the  rain  had  penetrated 
into  some  parts  of  the  room,  but  even  in  the  midst  of 
this  extremity  of  desolation,  could  we  help  lingering 
until  the  hour  warned  us  io  depart ;  how  truly  has 
the  poet  said  : 

You  may  break,  you  may  ruin,  the  va^e,  if  you  will. 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  on  it  still. 

New  Longwood,  built  by  the  government  for  Napo- 
leon, at  an  inconsiderable  distance,  would  bo  called 
in  England  a  handsome  villa  ;  the  grounds  around  it 
are  all  laid  out  in  some  taste,  and  there  are  spacious 
sails  of  apartments  within.  It  is  singular  that  it  was 
Napoleon's  intention  to  have  moved  here  the  very  day 
he  died ;  the  furniture  had  all  arrived  from  England, 
the  fires  were  oven  lighted,  and  the  messenger  who 
was  sent  (in  the  midst  of  a  storm  never  equalled  in 
the  island)  to  announce  that  h  was  ready  for  his  re- 
ception, brought  back  the  news  of  his  death.  The 
only  portion  his  mortal  remains  required,  were  the 
three  atonea  from  tbe  kitcKea  fla»\  ^w^w  x«w  n«vx%- 


a4o 


THB    GBNrTX&MAN'S;   MiWfiAiZINB. 


Thrae  weclL^after  hii  tfeath  the  houM  wai  dis- 
mantled ;  the  fnniitiire,  ttripped  fiom  the  waUa,  wee 
exposed  for  competition  at  a  pablic  auction,  icattered 
to  alljquarten  of  the  globe»  and  the  abode  deitined  for 
the  greatest  general  the  world  ever  produced,  is  still 
tenanted  by  a  private  soldier. 


A  visit  to  St.  Helena  is  ma  ^i^ift  %hkk  II 
Temples  of  ElephonU^the  Cilf  of  rilersi  i 
roee-eovered  plains  of  Guzermt — bavv  aUAdcdfii 
my  remembrance,  but  **  till  life  or  memory  part**  m 
nj  rsmble  through  the  lone  and  rocky  isle  ef«l 
oUitented  from  my  recollection. 

C.  O.  P.  A.  E 


EARLY    DAYS. 


BY      MISS      OATHARINI      R.      W  A  T  S  S  M  A  If 


Wbeeb  are  the  fond  familiar  thmgi 

I  used  to  love  of  yore. 
The  woodbine's  fngrant  closteringi 

That  gnilanded  the  doorf 

No  more^he  balmy  evening  air, 
ThiQ*  its  sweet  ibliage  strays. 

The  scented  woodbine  is  not  there. 
It  fled  with  early. days. 

Where  is  the  bird  that  built  its  home 
Beneath  the  household  eaves. 

The  timid  thing  that  used  to  come     ' 
Among  the  whispering  leaves  f 

Why  doth  its  little  throat  no  more. 

Swell  out  its  matin  lays? 
It  perish'd  with  the  light  of  yore, 

The  joys  of  early  days. 


The  music  of  the  singing  rillf^ 
That  used  to  glad  mine  enr» 

My  voice's  echo  round  the  hilii^ 
I  list  in  vaift  to  bear. 

Where  are  the  biythe  young  happy 
Bright  with  youih'a  sunny  rays  f 

Too  tender  fi>r  life's  after  stonns* 
They  fled  with  early  days. 

The  voices  of  mine  early  friends 

Are  silent  long  ago. 
No  mure  their  buried  music  blends. 

In  murmurings  sweet  and  low. 


Old  haunts,  like  pale  and  shadowy  thiogi 

Start  up  before  my  gase. 
Yet  faithful  memory  fondly  clings 

To  those  dear  early  days. 


THE      SONG     OF     THE      BELLE. 


Alas  !  oh  my .' — I  wonder  why 

I  cannot  be  a  belle  ? 
I  have  no  wrinkles  on  my  brow; 

My  age  I  never  tell ; 
I  read  the  laws  of  etiquette— 

I  follow  them  with  seal. 
And  I  wear  a  fashionable  shape, 

And  dress,  too,  so  genteel ! 

I  have  a  hump  upon  my  back 

or  fashionable  bran ; 
And  I  sport  a  fashionable  waist 

That  any  arm  may  span. 
I  often  walk  in  diestnut  street  ; 

I've  bid  the  squares  farewell; 
I  think  Don  Juan's  very  sweet— 

And  yet— I'm  not  a  belle ! 

I  have  a  small  pairiciau  hand. 

As  soft  as  soft  can  be ; 
Aai,  tho'  I've  leanmd  U  seciM  Ift 
None  Mf ,  it  sMmsp  Sw  xm* 


\ 


There's  cousin  Kate  has  got  a  nmte, 
And  (nought  amiss)  a  carriage ; 

But  not  a  man,  from  Gath  to  Dan, 
E'er  hints  .to  me  of  marriage ! 

'Tis  true  I  never  make  a  show 

In  okgieM  and  isms  ; 
But  **Jlouncet"  from  fawr  poM  I  know. 

And  eye-glames  from  prisms ! 
But  'tis'nt  sraae,  but  tomid,  just  now. 

On  which  the  beaux  all  dote ; 
And  dowdiet  have  ten  thousand  efaami^ 

Who  raise  ten  thousand  notes! 

« 

Ah,  now  I  see  why  'tis  a  belle 
Won't  ring  with  bftut  done! 

A  braaen  Umgtu  does  very  wslL 
If  tSbter  gives  the  tone.! 

Then  welcome  speculatkiA  ipA** 
(Why— why  sbouU  rnwnlwntliTitl 

I'U  emigrate!— and  te  a  Wk .      .^  ^ 


THB    TUN    OP    RB-D    WIWB. 
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THE     TUN    OF    RED    WINE 


An  laeidnkt  tkat  oecuired  at  •  Town  in  Spain  dniiif  tte  Pnuatular  War. 


It  was  bsl  •  poor  pliee :— the  mean  and  diiiy  room, 
•lill  HMUiiig  of  the  blooil  of  the  tlain,  had  been  almoBt 
atripfMd  of  every  article  of  foraitiire  it  might  have 
Jberetoibre  oontained :  a  thell  had^  broken  in  the  roof, 
and  the  wiilli  and  wooden  ahultera  of  the  miMrable 
cioniber  were  perforated  with  variom  shot,  and  black- 
«Md  with  powder  and  aaaoke ;  yet,  to  the  party  of 
woiD  loldiera  who  were  to  occupy  ihii  delectable 
apartaaettt  fi)r  the  night,  a  mere  temblance  of  a  roof 
over  iheir  wearied  beade  waa  acceptable,  after  the 
terrible  expoauree  they  had  undergone,  to  heavy  rains 
aad  aevere  oold,  from  which  the  fine  oountry  of  Spain 
ii  by  DO  means  exempt  Having  collected  a  few 
'«Bply  wise  casks,  of  various  dimensions,  they  made 
ler  Ihemselves  seataof  some,  breke  up  others  into  fire^ 
wood,  jmd  laying  acress  a  couple  of  them  a  door, 
which  they  had  .onhtnged  from  a  neighboring  apart- 
ment, thus  readily  provided  themselves  ^ith  a  fable. 
*^Aiid  now,  comrades,"  said  Meinheim,  as  he  placed 
upon  the  board  the  ooBtentaof  the  ample  camp- kettle, 
'*  let  us  make  SMrry :  w here's  the  rum  ?  and,  Werner, 
what  did  you  do  with  our  keg  of  accadent."* 

**  Prithee,  man,  don't  be  alarmed  about  it ;  'tis  here 
quite  aafo :  nor  am  I  a  Corporal  Howitzer,  to  make 
myself  drunk  with  the  brandy,  and  then  swear  that  I 
staved  the  cask,  according  to  orders !  No,  no !  f  nn- 
dentand  points  of  honor  better,  believe  me!"  So 
nymg,  Werner  drew  from  beneath  the  arms  and  bag- 
gage, pried  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  the  keg  in  question,' 
and  down  sat  the  party  to  a  meal  any  thing  but  losu- 
rioua;  yet  wiih  appetites  which  rendered  the  moat 
eoaise  and  ill-dreased  food  a  dainty,  and  with  all  tho 
buoyant  deil  sm  core  spirits,  usually  airpertaining  to 
«ien  of  their  profeasaon. 

«*  What  a  cursed  country  is  this  ?"  cried  Meinheim 
to  hia  compairiuos.  **  lio  glass  in  the  windows  of  the 
iKiiiees,  no  fire-pfaccs,  no  chimneys !  no — " 

**  Nay,"  rejoined  one  of  the  men,  '**  for  glais,  we're 
only  to  «ut  out  the  panek  of  the  shotton,  and  stretch 
over  the  apertures  some  stout  paper  drenched  in  oil, 
of  which  commodity  you  will  altow,  there's  plenty 
■kereabeuts." 

*"Rather  '  too  much,"  replied  Meinheim,  **  to  my 
thinkiiii^;  for,  upon  my  aoul,  we  may  say  of  the  oil 
«ml  garlic  in  this  country,  what  the  Frenchman  said 
of  the  English  and  their  wuited  butler,  *  These  people 
hsve  no  other  sauce.'  Faugh !  did  you  erer  tmell 
any  thing  -in  your  lives  oo  rank  -and  unehriscian-like 
as  their  boosea  and  cookery,  oil  and  garlic,  oil  ahd 
^^He,'aa  Ibef  «raall  drwr* 


*  AqiUMidaola ;  a  light  kind  of  spiril,  or  weak 
tanlly,iraeh  aMnd  by  foldltit  dariog  iha  Panui' 
maHur 


"  But,"  continued  Herman,  the  former  apeaker,  "  re- 
apecting  windows,  those  clever  Engliahmen  have  often 
contrived  them  as  I  aaid,  and  you've  no  idea  how  ad* 
mirably  they  answer ;  they've  managed  chimneys,  too ; 
and  thanks  to  that  lucky  ahell,  1  aee  we've  got  an 
outlet  for  the  amoke  of  our  bright  wood  fire  to-night 
The  Spaniard  and  Pbrtugueae,  will,  I've  a  notion, 
after  the  campaign  ia  over,  thank  the  Briiona  for  giv- 
ing them  some  little  idea  of  Elngliah  comfort." 

"  Ctmfort,  indeed  !"  exclaimed  Werner,  *'  that  word, 
I  take  it,  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  their  tongues.  In 
fact,  Spain  and  Portugal,  with  all  their  vaunted  de- 
liciouaneaa  of  climate,  romantic  acenery.and  abundant 
natural  produce,  are  cold,  atormy  countrica,  deficient 
in  anppliea,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  agriculture,  and 
horticulture;  mean,  dirty,  and  every  way  di^guating; 
and  there'a  nothing  good  in  them  that  I  can  discover, 
aaTo  their  accadent  and  wine." 

**  You're  right— quite  right !"  cried  one  of  the  party, 
thumping  the  board  with  hia  fiata,  in  token  of  extreme 
aatiafaction,  and  of  an  evident  desire  to  be  heard : 
"the  wtne  is  the  thing,  undoubtedly,  which  renders 
either  country  endurable ;  spirila,  for  a  mere  trifle  we 
may  obtain  in  any  land — not  ao  wine,  and  hero  we 
may  drown  ouraelvea  in  it  If  we  pleofc.  Meinheim, 
why  leave  we  home  to-nij^ht  ?" 

"Nay,"  replied  the  soldier,  "  but  that  I  imagined  il 
would  be  no  treat,  we  might  hove  bad  plenty;  wine- 
storea  are  hard  by;  we've  only  to  Ojien  yun  duor. then, 
through  a  breach  in  the  v.n\\,  we're  into  them  imme- 
diately, and  may  help  ourtclvea  aa  we  lint." 

*'  Say  you  ao  V  cried  a  man  called  Schlegel,  '*  then 
let  us  do  it  immediately." 

•*•  With  all  my  heart,"  answered  Meinheim,  "  but 
oa  wo  shaU  hardly  be  able  to  bring  hither  otio  of  the 
huge  wine  tnnp,  we  must  take  with  us  wtmcwhat,  our 
canteena,  I  auppoae;  they  will  hold  a  foir  quantity  of 
Spain'a  prime  grape-juice." 

So  the  canteens  were  immediately  put  into  requisi- 
tion, and  Meinheim  catching  up  a  blazing  fagot,  in 
which  respect  he  was  fiillowed  by  others  of  the  party, 
offered  his  aervicea  as  leader  on  this  pleasurable  ex-^ 
pedition ;  for  thia  office  he  was  indeed  well  ualcttlated, 
having,  by  the  chancea  of  war,  occupied  these  quar- 
ters, to  which  hia  companions  were  strangers,  some 
week's  before. .  He  now  led  thera  through  a  dark  and 
narrow  pasnrge,  of  which  tho  he.it  and  bad  odor  were 
almost  insupportable,  for  it  had  no  apparent  means  of 
ventilation,  and  at  the  farther  end  of  it,  they  perceived 
by  the  light  tifthefrimcouth  and  dimly  burning  torches, 
a  considerable  breach  in  the  massy  wall  inclosing  the 
wiii& stores,  about  which  laid  the  atonca  «mI  Vsije^c» 
ttel  ted  V»%iv  ^tlBMA  ^dWtu 
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torch  into  unoccupied  hands,  and  beginning  slowly 
and  cautiously  to  descend,  **  this  is  not  the  regular 
entrance,  but  it  will  do  fur  ua  I  dare  say;  the  other  t« 
■o  blocked  up,  that  'twould  poeo  the  cunningest  fox  to 
enter  thereby,  for  I  fancy  the  French,  the  English, and 
the  Spanish  had  a  desperate  affray  in  this  place,  and, 
by  my  truth,  it  looks  as  if  sad  bloody  work  had  been 
going  on,  since  last  I  had  the  felicity  of  beholding  it. 
Quick,  Schlegcl,  quirk — the  torch — there,  that  will 
do— an  officer's  sash  hod  entangled  my  feet ;  now  they 
are  free,  arui  my  hands  too,  so  my  lads  come  on !  One 
at  a  time,  if  you  please,  and,  hold  there,  Herman,  keep 
yourself  steady  if  you  can!" 

One  by  one,  the  little  party  descended,  stepping 
upon  loose  fragments  of  masonry  and  ca»ks  of  all 
calibres,  which  were  piled,  or  rather  recklessly  thrown 
upon  each  other,  in  a  stylo  the  moat  disorderly,  and  in 
positions  the  n:ost  ilangerous  and  unstable  imaginable. 
An  awe,  almost  approximating  to  terror,  seized  the 
adventurers,  when  they  perceived  themselves  stand- 
ing within  a  vast  vaulted  chaniber  or  cellar,  the  far 
recesses  of  which  wore  veiled  in  darkncfd  impenetra- 
ble by  the  glare  of  ilieir  flaming  f*g«Jts;  a  dark(iCi.K, 
which  preventing   the   actual   extent  of  the  store- 
chambers  from  being  detected,  impressed  the  imagina- 
tion with  an  idea  of  their  vaslness  perfectly  terrific  ; 
nor  was  the  scene  which  presented  itself  to  the  eyes 
of  the  party  within  the  space -illuminated  by  their 
broadly  blazing  torches,  at  all  calculated  to  diminish 
any  local  sensations  of  alarm.     Soldiers  are,  it  is  well 
known,  strang«)ly  superstitious,  notwithstanding  that 
intimate  acquaintance  with  spectacles  of  mortality, 
which  should  seem  (theoretically)  to  have  ihe  effect  of 
rendering  them  far  otherwise.     Our  friends,  be  it  also 
remembered,  were  German,  and  therefore,  no  doubt, 
well  versed  in  the  legendary  lore  of  their  country, 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  leaves  the  imagination 
DOthing  to  wish  for  on  the  score  of  horrors ;  and  thef>e 
circumstances  considered,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
hearts  of  men,  who  had  dared  death  itself  in  a  thousand 
liideoas  guises,  should  quail  a  little,  or  that  they  should 
gaze  anxiously  and  timidly  into  the  "  palpable  obscure" 
of  the  black  distance,  when  strewed  at  their  feet,  they 
beheld  the  sad  wrecks  of  an  obstinate,  a  fierce,  and 
mortal  combat ;  the  remnants  of  arms,  armor,  spent 
ammunition,  accoutrements,  and  tlie  horrible,  decaying 
fragments  of  humanity!    The  disorder  of  the  butts, 
poesibly  indicated  that  the  affray  had  concerned  the 
possession  of  their  contents,  and  the  insupportably 
Doisome  atmosphere  of  the  vaults  as  certainly  hinted 
that  a  little  search  would,  to  those  who  undertook  it, 
present  spectacles  of  the  most  loathsome  description. 
**  This,"  cried  Meinheim,  planting  himself  in  front 
of  an  immense  hogshead,  and  rapping  upon  it  with  his 
knuckles,  "  this,  Tve  no  doubt,  is  the  tun  of  which  I've 
heard  so  much ;  for  'tis  said  that  the  largest  cask  in 
these  stores  contains  red  wine  uneqalled  in  all  Spain. 
Now,  if  it  has  not  already  been  let  run,  1  vote  that 
wa  commence  operations  upon  it  immediately." 

Meinheim  and  two  or  three  others,  then  carefully 
tnminiog  the  caak,  pronounced  il  lo  Ihe  satiafactioo 


themselves  of  its  contents;  some  propoaiDg  to  bore  iks 
monstroDS  barrel,  filling  their  canteens  with  the  nini 
as  it  ran  off,  whilst  others,  sensible  of  the  sbaaefal 
waste  attending  this  mode  of  procedure,  advised  tktt 
the  head  of  the  cask  should  be  knocked  out,  and  the 
vessels  dropped  into  it. 

**  That,"  said  Werner,  **  will  be  an  nncomrooa  tne* 
ble ;  have  we  nothing  larger  than  the  canteens,  tvi 
or  three  replenishings  of  which  would  answer  a  rooBl 
dozen  of  these  ? — Hold,  I  have  it :  what  say  ye,  ay 
lads,  to  our  camp-kettle  ?  we  can  let  it  down,  jtn. 
know,  easily  enough,  and  if  'tis  heavy  when  filled,  i 
stout  pull  or  80b  (torn  two  or  three  of  ua,  wiU  do  Ike 
business." 

It  was  an  admirable  thought,  and  ibrihwiih  Werner, 
Schlegel,  and  Herman  were  deapatehed  for  the  kettle, 
and  in  case  they  should  be  needed,  for  at  least  half  t 
dozen  canteen  straps.  Upon  their  return,  they  beheld 
Meinheim  mounted  upon  barrels  and  peering  into  tka 
hogehcad. 

"  P'aith,  comrades,"  exclaimed  he  as  they  appraack> 
ed,  "here's  a  pretty  affair!  we've  been  saved  the 
trouble  of  knocking  out  or  knocking  in,  oay  be^dM 
head  of  our  booty,  for  a  large  square  piece  has  beat 
Aawn  from  it  already.  Those  cursed  cuirasneiffor 
tirailleurs,  have  been  here  i*m  afraid,  and  had  a  tuli 
before  us ;  nay,  I'd  almost  venture  a  good  wager  thtf 
the  dogs  have  drained  this  tun  dry.  as  they'd  do  thai  of 
Heidelberg,  in  five  minutes,  nobody  saying  nay.  Hne 
my  good  fellows,  Werner,  Herman,  one  of  yoo,  hmd 
me  something  to  sound  with." 

"  Throw  in  a  bullet,"  said  one  of  the  men,  **  heaTOi 
knows  they're  lying  here  as  thick  as  hail."  He  handed 
two  or  three  to  Meinheim,  who  dropping  one  iato  ^ 
barrel,  a  splash  was  heard,  which  agreeably  convinced 
the  party  that  the  great  body  before  them  still  retaioed 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  its  spirit.  The  kettle  «ai 
immediately,  with  all  alacrity,  hoiated  up  to  the  ad- 
venturous Meinheim,  who  was  by  his  comrades  obi- 
niraously  pronounced  "  the  very  best  fellow  in  ike 
universe,  and  worthy  to  cater  at  headquarters  for  the 
field-marshal  or  captain  general  himaelC* 

"  Whew !"  ejaculated  Meinheim,  *•  this  vrijl  never 
do;  our  kettle  does  not  touch  the  wine,  though  dropped 
down  to  it  at  the  whole  length  of  my  am.    Tm 
brought  the  straps,  my  good  lada,  eh  t    Well,  bneUe 
them  together,  then  I'll  fasten  them  to  the  handle  of 
our  metal  punch- bowl,  and  I  warrant  Tve*ll  soon  dri|^ 
this  prime  liquor  into  a  better  company  than  did  ikoM 
rascally  Frenchmen,  who  stole  the  better  half  flf  it" 
Forthwith  the  straps  were  united,  and  attached  to 
the  kettle;  it  was  again  let  down,  drawn  up  hriflniaf 
full,  and  as  a  portion  of  the  "  liquid  ruby"  was  dinri* 
buted  to  each  individual,  aome  praised  the  dezteri^ 
of  Meinheim,  whilst  others  pretended  lo  quarrel  with 
him  for  his  shyness  in  mentioning  the  wine-etores,tod 
producing  a  slunple  of  their  eicellent  oooiean  tt 
supper. 

*•  But,  man,"  cried  Schlegel, " yon  doo't  drink;  ff 
because  you  can't  monopolise  Ihe  ooBienH  of  the  evk. 
d'ye  soom  lo  e^joy  il  with  your  oonmdesr 
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**  Piiha!  fake  dtlieacy,*'  shouted  W«roer;  "  yon  are 
not  ao  ■qaeamiah  when  you  drive  them  from  a  bivoaac 
and  dine  off  the  very  proviaiona  they  were  dreiiiDg 
fiir  tbemaelvea.  Come»  do  noMenie,  your  share  ia  in, 
thia  canteen.'* 

**  I  can't  drink  red  wine,"  replied  Meinheim,  **  in- 
deed, indeed,  I  can'i,  and  I'll  tell  you  honestly  the 
reason  why;  I've  taken  a  huge  disgust  to  it  since  I 
heard  a  Spaniard,  a  friend  of  nine,  say,  that  he  knew 
how  it  was  made,  and  was  resolved  v^hilst  blood  con- 
tinued to  be  spilt  in  his  land,  never  to  touch  it." 

*"  Well,"  rained  Herman,  **  if  that  be  all,  I'm  suro 
I  once  heard  such  a  atory  (torn  an  English  soldier,  as 
aihoold  have  given  me  a  distaate  to  the  red  wines  of 
thia  country  for  ever  and  ever ;  and  I  couM  sing  you 
too  the  song  he  wrote  about  it,  if  you  plcaBe.  But, 
what  on  earth  is  the  use  and  wisdom  of  setting  your- 
aelf  against  a  thing?  So,  Meinbeim,  I've  ihe  honor 
of  pledging  yon,  and  in  your  own  ration  toa"  He 
drank  off  his  comrade's  portion. 

"  Poh !  I  think  this  wine  is  rather  muddy,  and  has 
a  queer  flavor;  'tis  certainly  not  improved  in  strength 
and  spirit  by  standing  uncovered." 

His  companions  laughed,  and  agreeing  that  he  was 
infected  with  the  imaginary  prejudices  of  Meioheim, 
▼owed  that  the  wine  was  without  its  equal  in  the 
universe,  and  sent  aloft  the  kettle  for  another  supply. 
Meinheim  lowered  it  again,  but  as  he  strove  this  time 
to  heave  it  up,  it  seemed  to  have  caught  in  a  some- 
thing, which  not  only  impeded  its  progress,  but  called 
for  that  manual  exertion  on  his  part,  which  in  his 
present  position  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  aflR>rdiog. 
**  Bear  a  hand  here,  can't  ye !"  cried  he  to  hia  compa-^ 
nions,  who  immediately  collecting  a  few  of  the  smaller 
empty  casks,  contrived  to  mount  as  high  as  himself, 
and  by  their  united  strength,  succeeded  in  raising  with 
their  kettle,  about  half  way  up  the  tun,  the  snbatance 
in  which  it  had  become  entangled.  Curious  to  ascer- 
tain what  this  might  be,  a  lighted  brand  or  two,  and 
very  ioquisitive  faces  were  thrust  into  the  aperture 
of  the  cask,  and  as  quickly  viithdrawn;  when  those 
who  had  thus  gratified  their  curiosity,  with  counte- 
nances expressive  of  horror  and  disgust,  hastily  de- 
acended,  seised  their  canteens,  and  scrambling  up  the 
dangerous  ascent  to  the  breach,  made  their  exit  from 
the  wine-atores  in  double  quick  time.  The  rest  of  the 
party,  panic  struck,  without  staying  to  ascertain  the 
oaoaa  of  their  comrades'  terrors,  precipitately  followed, 
and  the  deaolate  room  and  half  demoliahed  supper, 
ware  lelurned  to  with  at  leaat  aa  much  pleasore  aa 
th«j  had  been  quitted. 

**  No  more  for  me  to-night!"  cried  Werner,  "  I've 
had  enough  in  conscience ;  and  what  are  we  to  do  for 
our  kettle  r 

'•  Fish  it  up  to-morrow,  to  be  sure,"  said  Schlegel, 
"  clean  it  thoroughly,  and  bury  the  man." 


**  Poor  fellow !"  exclaimed  Meinheim,  "  he  mus 
have  Iain  there  some  time ;  the  flesh  of  his  face  and 
handa  seemed  quite  sodden,  and  was  dropping  from 
the  bones.  I  wonder  whether  he  had  been  killed,  and 
thrown  into  the  tun,  or  whether  in  trying  to  get  wine 
as  we  have  done,  ihe  weight  of  his  cuirass  threw  him 
off  his  balance,  and  into  the  caakf  1  thank  God  for 
my  escape!" 

"  After  this,"  observed  Herman,  "  I  think  I  shall 
come  round  to  the  opinion,  and  adopt  the  resolution 
of  your  friend,  ihe  Spaniard ;  and  now  then  for  my 
song,  my  CngUah  song,  for  I  swear  by  all  the  saints  in 
the  Spanish  Calendar,  and  by  our  own  Martin  Luther, 
who  is  belter  than  them  all.  our  adventure  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that" 

"  In  heaven's  name,"  exclaimed  Meinheim,  "do 
then  keep  your  song  to  yourself;  we  are  already  too 
much  disgusted !  A  fine  subject  truly  is  this  for  a 
song,  that  a  party  of  poor  soldiers  should  find,  in  the 
very  wine  they  had  been  drinking,  a  dead,  and  a 
putrid  man,  and  this  man  too,  an  enemy!  Oh!  'tia 
enough  to  drive  one  mad." 

Herman  thought  otherwise,  and  in  spite  of  the 
oppoaition  of  his  comrades,  peraisted  with  the  most 
nasal  "  baMad-mongcr"  twang,  and  in  Ihe  most  luga- 
brious  accents  imaginable,  to  troll  forth  the  following 
stanzas,  which  he  termed 

"SPANISH  RED  WINE. 


*'  Down  with  the  mighty  bowl, 
Fill,  fill  it  to  the  brim. 
Then  call  the  thirsty  soul, 
The  draught's  for  him. 

"  Up  with  the  flagon,  up. 

Rich  wine  hath  gurgled  in. 
But  ho !  what  stays  the  cup, 
We  would  begin  f 

**  Down  with  the  taper  pale. 
Light  up  the  tomb-like  cask. 
Soldiers !  the  hideous  tale 
Te  scarce  need  aak. 

'*  Up  with  the  bowl,  blood-red, 

Spain's  grape-juice  well  may  flow — 
Taste  not — the  goiy  dead 
Have  lent  its  glow." 

'*  Well,  my  good  fellows,  ye  that  understand  English » 
I  mean,  what  think  ye  of  that  for  a  song  T  capital,  im't 
it  ?"  A  loud  snore  was  the  reply.  "  Eh  T  what,  coo* 
found  the  knaves,  they've  all  taken  to  their  blanketi. 
So,  I  auppose  the  best  thing  for  me  to  do,  is  to  follow 
their  example."  W.  L.  B. 
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This  Song  it  well-known  qi  the  Pftriiians'  War-ciy,  uid  wai.  chorused  by  thooaandfl  of  cilixeot  dariDg  tbi 
celebrated  **  trois  jeuit."  It  ia  the  Revolutionary  Maicfa,  and  is  now  ai  national  and  popular  aa  the  BJandlb 
Hymn. 
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Oil  -  -  lant       na  -  tion,   now     be  -  fbre 
Pcaple-Fom  •  eai«,    peu  -  pie       de   bra 


you,    Fcvedom    beek*Biag         or^ 
-  Te«,    La  liber  -  te        r^oa  •  tr 
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Let         no       ty  •  rant*!    iway        be       o'er   yon, 
On  nous  di  -  -  lait       toy  -  ex  e«  •  •  cla  -  ves,   nous   a  -  roos     dit       107  -  ona 


:,    wrest      the    icep  -  tre   fhai  hii 
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F»  -  -  -  ri«   g»Tc  the    gen'  -  ral     cry ,    Glo  -  ry, 

Soadain   Pa  •  ro  dans    sa       roe  -  •  moi  •  »  •  -  n  a  retrou  ' 
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Glo  •  ry,  Fame,       and     Li  -  -  -  bcr< 
•  -  -  re  a  retrou  -  ve  wn     cri  de 
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Speed,  war  -  ri  -  -  on  speed.  The*  thousauds        bietd,    PiercM  by    the    kmrn  ball 
re.       En  a  •  -  rant,     roarchons,  eontre     leurs       canons,      A    tra  •  Ten      le      fer 
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cnish  d  by  thundering  steed.    Conquest!  vrait,  your     foeraen       die. 
feu    des    bataillons.  Courons,        a     la         vie  •  -  toi  •  re. 


^^^^^^m 


Conquests    wait  your  foemen   die. 
Courons,        a    la       \-ic-loi-re. 


# .     I  •    61       15    »^  Sj      __5    I    -i  i  ^    i 


yonr  serried  ranMa  in  order  t 
9  of  Franoe,  yovr  country  ciula  I 
liccatonkba  wceord  berM* 
1  she  merits  eaeli  -who  falls  I 
y  day!  the  general  cry 
ed  nanght  l>ut  Liberty* 

Speedy  virarrlor«  speedy 

Ttio'  thousands  bleed^ 
'd  by  the  leaden  bally  or   erush'd  by 
niid'rlna  steed  $ 
nests  walt**your  foemen  die  I 

the  shot  may  sweep  alonjjp  yon^ 
khs  of  warriors  now  displayed  X 
fifiil  f^enerals  are  amou|(  you"" 
the  great  occasion  nkade* 

Happy  day«  dtc« 

nost  ivho  the  CarlUt  lances 
li  the  banner  stalT  l&as  met  1 
lom's  votary  advancesf 
erable  Lafayette  X 

Happy  day^  dtc* 

0  dyes  again  combining^ 
the  squadrons  on-ward  go| 
e  country's  heaven  shlnlugf 
h  the  various  colored  bow* 

Happy  day^  4&c« 

$s  of  that  banner  gleaming* 

who  bore  it  in  the  fray  X 

nn'  troops!  your  blood  -was  streaming 

ely  on  that  fatal  dayX 

1  the  page  of  history^ 

ave  learnt  the  general  cry^ 

Upecdy  warriorsy  speed)  dbc* 

sd  drum!  thy  musicy  lonely 

%vers  to  the  mourner's  sighs  | 

c\h^  for  the  valiant  onlv, 

ainent  their  obseqtuiesX 

d  fhne  of  Ijtbertyy 

tielr  ntemorles  never  dleX 

Bear  to  his  grave 

Kaeh  warrior  bravcf 
fell  i»  Ffl«odMn*s  eauMy  bli  couatry's 
fhts  to  «av0p 

nM  vriih  fMate  a»d  Tlet»ry« 
P 


J^^^^^l-^^i^^igi 


Serrez  vos  rangs  qu'on  se  soutienncf 

MiMrehonst  chaqne  enflant  de  Paris  | 

De  sa  cartonche  cltoyenne  fait  une  oArande 

a  son  pays* 
O  Jours  d'eternelle  ntemoire* 
Paris  n'a  plus  qu'un  cri  de  gloirc,  en  avant« 

marchons* 

I«a  nUtraille  en  vain  nous  devore  elle  enfant 

te  des  combattansf 
l^ous  les  bontets  voyex  eclore  ces  vleux  ge" 

neraux  de  vlngt  aus* 
O  Jours«  ArC* 

I  Pour  brlser  ces  masses  profondcs  qui  con- 
I        dnit  nos  drapeaux  sanglansi 

C'est  la  Ijiborte  des  deux  n&ondes  c'est  La* 
I        fayette  en  cheveux  blaucs* 

O  JourS)  Ac* 

lies  trois  couleurs  sont  revenues  et  la  colon" 

ne  avec  flerte 
Fait  brllier  a  travcrs  les  nues  I'arcenclel  de 

la  liibcrte 
O  JourSf  Ac* 

Soldat  du  drapeau  trlcolore  d'Orleans^  tol 
qui  Pas  porte* 

Ton  sang  se  meloralt  encore,  a  ce  lui  qu'il 
nous  a  coute* 

Comme  anx  beaux  lours  dc  notre  histoire, 

Tu  redlrais  ce  cri  de  gloire,  en  avant«  mar- 
chons* 

Tambours*  du  convol  de  nos  freres,  roulez 

le  funebre  slgnalf 
Et  nous  dc  lanriers  populaires  chargeons 

leurs  recucll  triomphal* 
O  Temple  de  deuil  et  de  gloire« 
Pantheon,  recois  leurs  memolre^ 
Purtons  les  marchons,  decoavrons 
Nos  fironfs  soyez 

Intntortelsy  vous  tons  que  nous  pleurons^ 
>s  de  Isk  ^%nlMT«% 


I  R;?s::iV.^^;sss:w«*^x.~~»**««^- 
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Si.  Tammany's  Day. 

Charles  I ,  hiving  forbiilJcn  the  emigration  of  Puritans  to  the  American  Colonies.  interce[ri«4 

a  Sqiiadron  of  Ships  hound  to  iNcw  England.     It  has   been  said  that   Hampden  urf 

CromwrU  were  ou  board  the  fleet. 
All  Frcrich  and  Ef>gli8h  vpsscla  prohi')ilcd  frum  entering  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 
Tronty  of  (Commerce  and  Navigation  seulcd  between  Prussia  and  United  States. 
Died,  suddenly,  while  silting  at  table,  in  Philadelphia.  RLchard  J.  Manaing,  M.  C.  forSjCi 

Carolina,  and  G.-ivernor  of  thai  Ssnte  for  two  years.  _ 

Died,  at  Danbury,  ofa  wnund  received  in  its  dei'ence,  General  David  Wooater,  aged  70. i 

di»tingui'*h?<l  revolutionary  offi'-er. 
First  commcncerapnt  of  the  Wa'cr  Works  in  Philadelphia. 
A  Convention  for  the  piirinise  of  amnniling  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  assembled  st 

Harrisburg. 
Dominir-  do  Gorgues,  having  routed  the  Spani:*h  colonists  on  the  St.  Augustine  and  St  J^ 

rivers.  P'lorida,  in  revenge  for  thoir  ^laughier  of  the  fimt  Huguenot  Colony,  sailed  froo 

Arncrion  on  his  passage  home  to  Franco. 
The  Congrpgs  of  the  United  Stales  resolved  to  borrow  jC75,000  sterling,  to  defray  the  at 

tional  expenses  in  the  expected  ronicst  with  Great  Britain. 
The  British  Fleet,  amounting  to  nearly  fifty  sail,  arrived  at  Cape  Feir  rivor,  having  on  board 

Lord  Cornwallis  and  General  Clinton. 
Havre  dc  Grace,  Maryland,  burnt  by  the  British  blockading  squadron  urider  Admiral  Cock* 

bnrn. 
Died,  near  Baliiroore.  aged  63.  James  M'llenry,  Secretary  of  War,  and  Waahingtoo's  JDO* 

mnto  friend. 
Commitice  of  (Citizens  of  Xcw  York  proceetled  to  Washington  to  request  the  Presidaol  tt> i^ 

Bcind  the  S^wcie  Circular,  8n>l  on  oiher  matters  of  importance. 
Av\ful  Storm  at  Charleston,  S.  C.     Many  vessels  lost. 
\  Fort  on  Sullivan's  Island  captured  by  the  British. 

Died,  at  Rome.  N.  Y ,  Samuel  Dexter,  Lawyer  anil  Statesman.     Bom  at  Boaton,  1761. 
Steamboat  Constitution  burst  her  boiler  six  miles  above  Francisville,  on  the  Miasisappi- 

fclvcry  person  in  the  cabin,  eleven  In  number,  scalded  to  death. 
Agricultural  Bank  of  Mitaissippi  suspended  specie  payments;  the  first  of  many. 
Died,  suddenly,  from  excess  of  mental  excitement,  John  Fleming,  presideni  of  Mechanic's 

Bank  in  New  York. 
William  Penn  publinhed  in  England  hia  frame  of  Government  for  Peonaylvaoia. 
The  authority  of  England  over  the  Thirteen  Colonies  of  America  abolitlMd  bf  OcdantioB 

of  Congress. 
Rau6ciition  of  Trealv  balvneen  Fcaaee  and  the  United  Slataa  of  Aiaerifliu 
General  C\ay,  w\\\i  V^^  «.«nXarii!wM«  «&t%iiMAL v^\\*a4m£  «C  ^^AMmaL  whm  BHn- 

•on  wia  bAeagoT«d,Vx\Vsa\  ^Sft  «K\k>aittWi\T!L«L^ 
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1501 
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1810 

1831 
1836 

1837 

1534 
1619  ■ 

1773 


1775 

1779 

1781 

1831 
1837 


11 


1776 


/ 


/ 


Dreadful  fire  at  Middlcburg,  Vermout 

Schooner  Aliaveda,  belonging  to  Buenoa  Ayret,  blown  up  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  by  accident, 

(ihe  fint  lieutenant  mapped  a  piaiol  near  the  powder  magazine,)  and  twenty>three  pet^ 

Bona  perished. 
Di(>d,  in  Philadelphia,  ngcd  67.  Thomas  Trnxton,  Commodore  in  U.  S.  Navy. 
The  Gtivenimciii  of  Miu^achuseits  purchased  Gorges'  right  of  claim  to  the  Colonial  Patent 

for  the  euro  of  XI 350  sterling. 
The  Siege  oi  Quciioc  raised  by  ihe  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  EnglaLd.    The  Americana 

retreated,  losing  baggage,  artillery,  and  stores. 
Fort  Muulirie,  on  Sullivan's  Island,  captured  by  the  Britivh. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  liombardod  by  the  Bnlivh. 
Corulitution  of  Georgia  adopted- 
Fort  Oiwogo,  N.  Y.  capsured  by  ihe  British,  after  a  gallant  defence  for  two  days. 
William  Co'^lytit  and  his  sun  landed  ai  New  York  from  England. 
Lieutenant  Randolph  as«aulied  G«'ncral  Jackson. 

Rev.  E.  K.  Av«ry  brought  to  trial  at  Newport,  R.  I  ibr  ihe  murder  of  Sarah  M.  ComeK 
Bom,  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  William  Bainbridge,  a  distinguiiihed  commander  in  U.  S.  Navy. 
Bordentown.  N.  J.  capiure«l  by  ihc  British,  who  deatro)  ctl  the  shipping  in  the  river,  the  storer, 

warehouses,  camp  equipage,  &c. 
Twelve  hundred  }oung  men  of  Philadelphia  tendered  their  services  against  the  French  to 

John  Adams,  Provident  of  the  U.  S. 
The  British  evacuated  Furt  Oswego,  N.  Y.  after  burning  the  barracks. 
Died,  aged  64.  from  the  effects  of  a  wound  given  by  a  maniac,  David  Ramsey,  statesman  and 

litterateur. 
Treaty  aigned  between  Turkey  arid  the  U.  S.  giving  American  vessels  the  right  of  navigat- 
ing the  Black  Sea. 
Treaty  signed  between  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  the  U-  S. 
Died,  in  Warren  County,  N.  J.,  aged  87,  John  Armstrong,  a  revolutionary  soldier,  and  for 

many  years.  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
Oieil,  ill  Philfidclph  a,  aged  73,  Robert  Morris,  the  celebrated  Financier  and  Signer  of  the 

Ooclamiioii  of  I.  d<«|)endence. 
York,  (Tortinto.)  Ui>:>cr  Canada,  evacuated  by  the  Americans,  after  the  destruction  of  the 

Inrm  k^,  h'-icU  hnmeo,  stores.  &c 
The  first  U.  S  Ship  of  the  Line  that  ever  floated  on  the  ocean,  the  Washington,  seventy-four, 

Coinmo;liiro^'liniinry.  sailed  from  Boston. 
Died,  at  Wa>laiul,  ..M.i.-'S.  age<l  58,  M.  M.  Rotter,  more  thun  twenty  years  a  member  of  the 

L''gi8laiure  of  Mntfsnchosetts. 
Columbus  i(.iilpd  fMm  ('adiz  on  his  fourth  and  last  Voynge  of  Discovery. 
B.)rn.  at  Dover.  Doinware.  Edmund  Miller,  physician  and  litterateur. 
The  British  capMircd  Williamsburg,  Virginia- 
The  S|iaiiiard8  coiujuind  Pensacola  and  possessed  all  Florida. 
Bom,  on  Ihe  banks  of  the  Potomac,  Maryland,  Maria  Van  Ness,  a  celebrated  philanthropic 

lady. 
Die<l,  in  Philodelphin,  ni;L>d  53,  Francis  Ilopktnson,  jurist  and  litterateur,  and  Signer  of  the 

Derlaraii:;n  nt  Iii«ii>i>cndence. 
This  British  and   Indians  abandoned   their  works  before  Fort  Meigs,  defended   by  General 

flarris(in  during  n  hicgo  of  thirteen  days. 
Ditd,  in  MaK.-nfhU'«citJ(,  n;cd  77,  General  Benjamin  Linco^in,  a  celebrated  revolutionary  offi- 
cer, and  G')vnrn<>r  of  Masyachusetls. 
.Snow  foil  in  Now  Yurh  State  to  the  depth  of  twelve  inches. 
Died,  at  Wilmingtitii,  Ddawnre,  aged  78,  Caleb  B.  Bonnet,  Governor  of  Delaware,  and  last 

surviving  (iffi-'or  of  the  Delaware  regiment  of  the  revolutionary  army. 
Ttic  Steamboat,  Bun  Sherrod,  burnt  on  Mississippi  river,  about  thirty  miles  below  Natchez. 

175  lives  lost. 
James  Curtier,  the  Di  covorer  of  the  Canadns,  came  in  sight  of  Newibundland. 
{Vn  AHariciition  ag-iir^t  the  profanity  of  wearing  long  hair  formed  in  Massachusetts,  by  Go- 
'        \oriior  Endicoit  nnd  o.hcrs. 

The  obiMixiuus  \ci  of  Parliament  relative  to  the  Tea  Trade  and  the  British  East  India  Com- 
pany, po^ed  ihe  lloiijaes  of  Parliament  in  England,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Vuicrici. 
Congress  assembled  in  Ptiiladelphia.  nnd  chose  John  Hancock  president. 
Ticondentga  and  Crown  Point  seized  by  the  Americans  under  Arnold,  Allen,  Wooster,  dec. 
Skeensborough  surprised  by  the  Americans. 
Poriraouth,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.  Virginia,  seized  by  the  British,  and  every  house,  excepting 

a  widow's,  and  the  church,  destroyed,  with  magazines,  naval  stores,  &c. 
Lord  Rawdon  evacuated  Camden,  af  er  burning  the  jail,  mills,  &c.,  and  the  greatest  portion 

of  his  own  luggage. 
Died,  at  Detroit,  aged  81.  John  Trumbull.  LL.  D.  jurist  and  litterateur. 
AH  the  Banks  in  the  city  of  New  York,  without  exception,  by  commoo  consent,  stopped  pey- 

menta  in  specie.  This  example  was  Unroediately  followed  by  a  general  suspension  of  caa 

payments  throughout  the  siatea. 
Aetion  mw  Charleaion,  S.  C.  between  AtnenfiUtt  vnd  BuV>a^   VI%ya  \L>a:|,«t,  tK.  '^)»N^>>. 
umy,  kUkd  by  the  Amerietm  li  nuiliflM. 
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Died .  aged  70,  Lord  Chaiham.  having  been  tinick  with  hit  death  iIIimh  in  the  Bhtiah  Hoom 

of  Lurdi,  while  advocating  the  interesls  of  the  U.  S.  of  America. 
Charlealon,  S.  C.  invested  by  the  British  under  General  Prevoet. 
Orangeburg,  S.  C.  surrendered  to  the  Americans  under  General  Sampler,  who  look  maojr 

prisoners. 
Shock  of  an  Earthquake  felt  at  Wilmington,  S.  C. 
Righty  vessels  wrecked  in  n  dreadful  storm  at  and  near  Newfoundland. 
Died,  aged  42,  the  Rev.  William  Lmcrvun,  litterateur. 

Died,  aged  83,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  one  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepenc!enre. 
Ship,  I^dy  of  the  Lake,  wrecked  uu  an  iceberg  during  her  lasmgo  lo  Quebec.    215  pe^ 

sons  lost 
Charleston,  S.  C.  surrendered  by  General  Lincfin  to  the  British  General.  Sir  H.  ClioioD. 
2500  prisoners,  40U  cannon,  several  men  uf  war,  including  two  frigaice,  were  tskeo  bf 
the  British. 
Fort  Moite,  S.  C.  captured  by  Generals  Marion  and  Lee.  taking  175  prisoners. 
Captain  Newport  landed  his  emigrant  {4U)t>ei)gerM  at  Jamestown,  being  the  first  poasefsion  of 

Virginia  by  settlers. 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati  established  by  officers  of  the  army  of  the  U.  S.  wbo  bad  served  io 

the  revolutionary  war. 
Charlotte,  a  town  at  the  mouth  of  Gennessee  river,  N.  Y.  unsuGcesafally  bombarded  by  the 

British. 
The  Tariff  Bill  passed  the  Senate  of  the  U-  S. 
Steamboat  Majestic  burst  her  boiler  at  Memphis,  ma  the  Mississippi ;  14  penooa  killed,  aad 

about  40  scalded. 
Much  damage  done  by  a  fiolcnt  hail  storm  in  the  Sumpter  District,  S.  C.     Violenl  atoiMii 

various  parts  of  Georgia. 
Lieutenant  Cokmel  Christopher  Greene  and  M^r  Flag  surprised  by  a  party  of  RefogNS  it 

Crotoii  river  and  killed. 
The  British  troops  evacuated  their  post  at  Nelson's  Ferry.  8  C. 

Washington  City,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  declared  the  Seat  of  General  Government 
The  British  Squadn>n  on  Lake  Champlnin  repulsed  by  the  Batteries  at  Otter  Creek. 
Steamboat  Washington  sunk  in  Long  hland  Sound,  having  come  in  contact  with  the  SiesB- 

boat  Chancellor  Livingston.     Loss,  70.000  dollars. 
Died,  at  Wasiiingion  City,  Jonathan  Hunt,  member  of  Congress  from  Vermont. 
\  party  of  Mditia  surprised  by  the  Indians  at  Galena.  Ill-,  and  28  killed. 
Cape  Cod,  Maasachuflclis,  disfwered. 

Paper  Money,  or  Continental  Currency  Cbiablishod  by  art  of  Congress. 
The  American  Fort  at  the  Cedars. surrendered  to  the  British,  viho  took  390  piisoneis. 
The  British  surrender  Fort  Granby,  S.  C.  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lee,  who  took  360  pri- 
soners. 
Camden,  S.  C.  burnt  by  the  British. 

General  Washington  held  a  conference  u  iih  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the  Britinh  Commaoderifr 

Chief,  on  hoard  the  British  Frigate  Perseverance,  nt  Dubhtt*  Ferry,  on  the  Hudson  river. 

Pultney ville,  on.  Lake  Ontario,  plundered   by  the  British,  who  were  eventually  repulsed  by 

Brigadier  General  John  SvviA. 
Died,  in  Philadelphia,  aged  73,  David  Irving,  a  disiinguibhcd  oflicer  in  the  United  Swct 

service. 
Great  rise  of  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  and  other  rivers  in  America. 
A  Convention  or  Agreement  of  Peace  signed  at  Velasco.  Texas,  between  D.  G.  Burnet,  Pr^ 

siilent  of  Tezat,  and  Santa  An!i!i,  the  President  and  General  of  the  Mexican  army- 
Roanoke  on  the  Chattahoochie,  Georgia,  burnt  by  the  Indians. 

The  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  passeti  several  Resolutions  against  the  powers  of  England, 
eiercised  against  the  righu  of  the  Colonists:  in  cimsequence  of  which  Guvenxir  Lord 
Bottetout  dissolved  the  House  the  noit  day. 
Messrs.  Lewis  and  M'Henry,  both  from  Virginia,  killed  each  uther  in  a  duel  with  rifles. 
U.  S.  Frigate,  President.  Commodore  Rogers,  captured  the  British  Ship  Little  Belt. 
Born,  Carolina  County.  Va.,  John  Penn,  one  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  lodcpA- 

dance. 
The  Britirth  Ship,  Hope,  captured  in  UoaUm  Bay  by  Captain  Mugford.  niid  brought  wak  iav 
Boston.    The  British  boats  watched  his  return  to  sea,  and  attacked  him  on  the  I9tb. 
when  ho  was  killed,  being  the  only  person  hyrl. 
Died,  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  Williara  Murreii.  a  revolutionary  officer  from  Pennsylvania. 
Died,  in  Philadelphia,  aged  40,  Joseph  Uice,  a  revolutionary  oOicer. 
French  and  Englisth  Squadrons  engaged  near  Cape  Henry — two  French  men  of  w«rc*p> 

turcd. 
Died,  ill  Philadelphia,  ngcd  above  60,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Philip  Papcake. 
U.  S.  Gun  Boat,  No.  157,  wrecked  on  the  South  Breakers,  Charleston,  8.  C  *  and  IS  peiMi 

drowned. 
Died,  agetl  84.  John  Jay,  Governor  of  New  York,  n  distinguished  atatesnias. 
Died,  at  Roche>ter,  N.  Y.,  Col.  Nafhuiiicl  Rochester,  a  revolutionary  patriot,  fioai 

town  takoft  its  ivamc. 
Virginia,  MaT^land,  aud  ^u\\k  CatsA^vRa  %!^(^\^  "^  Tmw^BK^oMXMa  mwtni 
The  Bi i^ish  gave  n  ft\e  m  W\\adL«\\^\a  Vck  \«aiQ!cst  ^1  ^^«6Kt«^  "^Qcm^  W  %i^ 
Miachiaoxa. 
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D»T   of 
Month. 


Tear. 


18  1805      The  TripoIitaM  repulted  by  the  American  General,  Eaton,  in  their  attack  upon  Derne,  in 

the  Barbary  Siaiet. 

19  1535      JanieH  Carder,  ihe  discoverer  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Canadas,  miled  on  his  second  ex- 
pedition tu  the  Kew  World,  then  known  as  New  France. 

1676  MaHSochusctls  Volunteers  suiprised  an  encampment  of  hostile  Indians  at  Turner's  Falls,  on 
the  Cunnccticut,  and  put  them  to  the  rout  uith  great  slaughter. 

1768  Congress  ordered  twe  cannon  to  be  named  after  Hancock  and  Adams,  being  one  moiety  of 
the  whole  train  of  artillery  possessed  by  the  American  Colonics  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolutionary  War — the  other  two  having  been  taken  by  the  Knglish. 

1795      Died,  aged  66,  Josiah  liartlet,  one  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

1811       Above  on?  hundred  houses  destroyed  by  fire  in  New  York. 

1833  SteamlH>it  Lionets  destroyed  by  gunpowder  on  Red  River,  40  miles  above  Alexandria,  killing 
15  or  16,  including  Josiah  S.  Johnston,  Senator  of  United  States,  and  Judge  of  Supreme 
Court  of  Louisiana. 

20  1499      Americus  Vospucius  sailed  from  Cadiz  on  his  first  Voyage  of  Discovery. 
1506      Di«d,  aged  76,  at  Valladolid,  Spain,  Christopher  Columbus. 
1690      D;ed,  aged  86.  John  Eliot,  the  apoatle  to  the  Indians.     Ho  was  an  Englishman,  of  Cambridge 

University,  and  emigrated  to  Masaacliusetis,  devoting  his  life  to  the  service  of  iho  Abo- 
rigines. 

1774  The  Bill  for  entirely  subverting  the  Government  of  Masaachnsetts  paswd  the  English  Iloiuea 
of  Parliament. 

1775  The  American  Provinces  sign  Articlet  of  Union  and  Alliance. 

1776  One  hundred  and  forty  Americans  marching  to  relieve  the  foet  at  the  Cedars,  near  Montreal, 
captured  by  the  Indians,  after  great  slaughter  on  both  sides. 

1779      Lafayette  made  a  masterly  retreat  from  an  intended  surprise  by  the  British  at  Barren  Hill, 

Pennsylvania. 
1781    I  Lord  Comwallis  and  the  British  army  arrived  at  Petersburg,  Virginia. 
1813      U.  S.  Frigate,  Congreas,  captured  British  brig  of  War>  Jean. 
1615      Died,  near  Philadelphia,  aged  65,  General  Jonathan  Williams,  a  distingubhed  patriot. 

1834  Died,  at  Paris,  aged  77,  General  Gilbert  Metier  Lafayette. 

1835  I  Died,  at  Bollcfonte,  Pa.,  aged  79,  Andrew  Gregg,  M.  C.  from  1791  to  1813. 
31        1542      Ferdinand  de  Soto,  the  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi,  died  on  its  banks,  and  was  buried  be- 
neath its  waters. 

1761      Fort  Dreadnought,  at  Silver  BluflEi,  S.  C.  surrendered  to  the  Americans. 
1810    :  Wreck  of  the  American  Ship,  Margaret,  on  her  passage  from  Naples.    15  saved  in  the  long 
I  boat    36  lost. 

33        1743    ;  Burn,  near  Warwick,  R.  I.,  Major  General  Nathaniel  Greene,  a  celebrated  revolutionary 

ofiiccr. 
1781      General  Greene  invested  Fort  NiBety.Six,  S.  C. 

1813  U.  S.  Frigate.  Coogress,  captured  British  Brig  of  War,  Diana. 

1817  Shdck  of  an  Earthquake  felt  in  the  Eastern  Slates. 
1819      Died,  aged  85,  Hugh  Williamson,  Physician.  Statesman,  and  Philosopher. 
1833      Great  rise  in  the  waters  of  the  Kennebec  river. 

33        1540      Jamea  Carticr,  the  discoverer  of  the  St  Lawrence,  sailed  from  France  on  his  third  voyage  to 

the  New  World. 
1609      The  English  Government  granted  a  new  Charter  to  the  Virginia  settlers,  which  entirely 

changed  their  Constitution. 
1667      Spain  concludes  a  Treaty  with  England,  resigning  all  claims  lo  the  American  Colonies. 
1740      Bom,  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  John  Gibson,  celebrated  revolutionary  officer. 
1777      The  British  Storea  at  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y.  destroyed  by  Col  Meigs. 
1763      Died,  at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  by  lightning,  James  Oiis,  a  distinguished  American  Patriot 

aged  58. 
1788      The  Federal  Constitution  adopted  by  South  Carolina,  by  a  vote  of  149  to  73,  being  the  eighth 

state  in  succession. 
1838      Died,  aged  69,  Isaac  Van  Wirt,  one  of  the  men  who  arrested  Major  Andre. 
1833      Died,  at  Manchester,  Vt  aged  55,  Richard  Skinner,  at  various  times,  member  of  Congress, 

Judtze  of  Supreme  Court.  Chief  Justice,  and  Governor  of  Vermont 
1836      Died,  at  Rhincbeck,  N.  Y.  aged  73.  Edward  Livingston,  celebrated  jurist  and  statesman. 
94        1663      S>iuih  Carolirta  erected  into  a  separate  Province. 
1686      The  Government  of  New  England  changed. 

1775  John  Hancock  elected  president  of  Congress. 
1809      The  British  Government  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  with  the  U.  S.  made  by  Mr.  Erskine. 

1818  Pvniiacola  taken  poaoession  of  by  General  Jackson. 

1830      The  Bill  for  removing  the  Imlians  to  west  of  the  Mississippi,  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  a  vote  of  103  to  97. 

1833      Died,  at  Philadelphia,  aged  60.  John  Randolph,  of  Roanuko. 
35        1775      Generals  Howe,  Clinton,  and  Burgoyno  arrived  at  Boston  from  England,  in  the  Cerberus. 

1776  Cnigress  resolved  to  engage  the  Indians  in  their  service. 
1780      Mutiny  in  two  regiments  of  Washington's  troops.    The  men  returned  to  their  duty  at  the 

persuasron  of  their  officers. 
1787      Federal  Conventaoa  at  Philadelphia  for  altering  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S. 

1814  SUraish  between  U.  8.  gun  boats  and  British  Frigate  Maidttotic,  off  Kvn  \itcA«scv. 
1830     The  8bi/^  fiosfoo,  bumf  at  tea  by  t  itnAt«  of  WglhUiiii^. 
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Day  of 
Month. 

Y«ar. 

26 

1637 

1781 

r  ■ 

1784 
1813 
1817 
1835 
1836 

27 

1577 

— 

1647 

— 

1775 

— 

1776 

— 

1777 

— 

1781 

_ 

1788 
1811 

^ 

1813 
1672 

— 

1754 
1781 

— 

1786 
1808 

Six  hundred  Pequod  Indians  ilain  and  burnt  by  the  settlen  in  Connecticut. 

CongreM  rchulvcd  to  eatablith  the  Bank  of  North  America,  the  firat  bank  chartered  in  the 

United  Sialet. 
Died,  aged  71,  at  Philadelphia,  Aftthony  Bentzet.  celebrated  philanthropist 
Caiinoiiading  between  Forti  Niagara  and  Beorge. 
Deiitrtictive  tire  ai  Sag  Harbor.  N.  Y. 

Died,  at  Culiimbia,  S  C  aged  70,  General  Francis  Preston,  M.  C.  from  '93  to  *97. 
The  ('reek  Indians  defeated  by  Alabama  troops  at  Tuchlaluchie,  near  Columbus,  Georgia— 

40U  killed,  wounded,  and  captured. 
An  fe^ngli^h  Fleet,  under  the  patronnge  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  sailed  for  America  iniearcfaof 

gold 
Peier  Siuy vesnnt.  the  last  Dutch  Governor  of  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York,  elected  to 

his  gubernatorial  (tflice. 
The  British  defeated  at  Hog  and  Noddle's  Uland,  near  Boston,  with  lofs  of  200  killed  and 

wounded. 
The  Bniit-h  Post  at  the  Cedars,  near  Montrial,  re-captured  by  Arnold,  who  thereby  libenit^ 

50U  American  priifonera. 
Died,  in  a  duel,  in  Georgia,  aged  45,  Button  Gwihnetl,  one  of  the  Signers  of  the  DedantigB 

of  Independence. 
The  Americans,  under  Lafayette,  compelled  by  a  superior  British  force,  under  ComtnOiK 

to  evacuate  Richmond,  Va. 
Grand  Federal  Procession  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Died,  at  Richmond,  England,  aged  76,  Richard  Penn,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  befcitik 

Revolution. 
Fori  George,  U.  C.  surrendered  to  the  Americans. 
War  proclaimed  in  Boston  against  the  Dutch.    This  was  the  first  declaration  of  wariiikt 

British  Colonies  of  North  America. 
The  French  and  Indians  defeated  at  Fort  Du  Quesne  by  the  Americans,  under  WashiogiB. 
U.   S.   Frigate,  Alliance,  Captain    Barry,  captured  British  Sloops  of  War,   Atalania  td 

Trei»i>aey. 
Born,  in  Smyrna,  Delaware,  Louis  M'Lane,  Statesman. 
The  biiu^  ul  the  prissoners  who  died  on  board  the  English  prison  shi|M  at  New  York,danf 

the  Ki'vulutioiiary  War,  solemnly  inhumtd  in  ihu  Vault  of  the  WaUabout. 
Fort  Erie.  U.  C  surrendered  to  the  Americans. 
Action  off  Stoncy  Point,  L!kke  Ontario,  between  the  boats  of  the  Britivh  Fleet  and  19  Am* 

ricaii  luirges.  with  iro«)}»  from  O^jwego     12  of  the  latter  were  run  on  shore,  and  feOun 

the  hiiiidH  of  the  Briti:ih. 
The  Spanish  Fort,  Barrancas,  Florida,  occupied  by  American  troops,  under  General  JadM^ 

liio  g.trribori  being  considered  prisoners  of  war,  but  were  afterwards  sent  to  Hafanu^ 
The  B'iwery  Theatre,  iVew  Vurk,  burnt  down. 
DiCil,  ai  Litchfield.  Conn,  aged  80,  Frederick  Wolcott,  remarkable  for  having  held  impoctitt 

public  offices  for  45  years,  during  all  fluctuations  of  party. 
Burn,  iii  Hanover,  Va.  Patrick  Heniy,  the  celebrated  patriot. 
General  Burfbrd  and  American  troops  surprised  by  Col.  Tarlton  at  the  Wa&hawa,  &  C.    GlM 

slaughter  eiiitued. 
Died,  at  Brooklino.  Conh.  aged  72.  M  ijur  General  Israel  Putnam,  the  disTinguished  mnti- 

tionary  Generul. 
The  Bri:i>h  made  a  descent  upon  Sackett's  Harbor,  N.  Y.  and  were  repulsed  with  gmt 

Iokh. 

rhe  Briiisih  repuKed  at  Pongotcage  Creek,  V^a.  by  the  Accomac  militia. 

Fuyotleviile,  N.  C  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  fire. 

Cotiiiulius  iiailed  from  Spain  on  his  third  Voy^ige  of  Discovery. 

Ml )  hi  I  e  formed  into  a  District  by  ProcUmation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Died,  in  PtiiUtlelphia.  aged  81,  William  Bill,  the  first  G.  M.  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  PeooiTl* 

VHiiia. 
Amcricin  privateer  brig,  Yankee,  captured  British  brig  of  war,  Thames,  with  cargo  wvA 

.  180.U00  dollars. 
TvNo  Briii>h  Gun  Boats,  five  barges,  and  175  prisoners  captured  by  the  Americans  at  Stfdf 

Creek.  N.  Y. 
Union  between  the  three  Colonies  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut 
Stoncy  Point,  a  fortified  post  on  the  Hudson,  evacuated  by  the  Americans,  and  possessed  bf 

the  British. 
Great  fire  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts.     Upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  houssi  ^ 

slroyed.  ^ 

General  Convention  of  Amity  and  Commerce  between  U.  S.  of  America  and  RepoUicfl^ 

Colombia,  negotiated  at  Bogo'd. 
Violent  Tornado  in  Tennessee.    Towns  of  Shelbyfille  and  Charlotte  alneet  entiivlyit*- 

slroycd.     Loss.  100.000  dollars. 
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SKETCHES  OF  PARIS:  in  FAMILIAR  LETTERS  TO  HIS  KllIK.NDS.    Bv  A!f  American  Gentleman. 

One  Volume,  pp.  320.   Corey  and  Jlarl. 

We  have  read  this  book  attentively, and  with  pleasure;  and  having  enjoyed  personal  acquaintnnco  with  tUe 
■abjects  described,  can  answer  for  the  general  correctness  of  the  author's  delineations,  and  the  truth  of  his 
vivacious  remarks.  The  liveliness  of  the  details  and  the  originality  of  the  style  com{>e11ed  our  attention  to 
the  end  of  the  volume,  which  is  pretty  positive  proof  that  these  **  Sketches'*  are  more  than  usually  inter- 
esting. Mr.  Sanderson,  the  author,  is  an  observant  traveller,  not  plensed  with  trifles,  nor  willingly  annoyed; 
he  does  not  intrude  an  undigested  lump  of  politico-economical  remarks  into  a  chapter  on  the  French  opera ; 
nor  does  he  construe  an  invitation  to  breakfast  into  a  national  offence;  he  enj03rs  the  French  vivacity  without 
repudiating  his  country,  and  glories  in  the  land  of  his  birth  without  insulting  the  hospitality  of  his  fureign 
friends.  His  **  Sketches"  are  written  in  an  easy,  oflf^hand,  familiar  style,  which  occasionally  startles  us  by  its 
freedom  and  absence  of  deference  to  the  conventional  usogea.  Such  a  traveller  reflects  more  credit  upon  hia 
country  th»n  scores  of  snarling,  fuctioos  demagogues,  who  are  for  ever  thrusting  the  sni^riority  of  their  native 
land  and  the  pcrfeciness  of  its  iiistiiuiions  into  the  throats  of  strni  gcrK,  till  the  very  name  *'  eiiuk^  V  i)u>  noF- 
trila."  To  use  his  own  words,  "  1  am  never  angry  wiih  fun-igiterA  liir  Jiuving  any  thing  better  thnn  vv(>  have 
it  onrselves ;  nor  do  I  take  any  merit  to  myself  becauee  the  MiAAissippi  is  two  miles  wide,  or  buf  uur^c  the 
Niagara  falls  with  such  suhlimiiy  into  Lake  Ontario." 

Mr.  Sanderfton  was  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  dispute  respcr^ing  the  payment  of  the  iridenmi'y  to  the 
United  States,  when  the  Presidf-nr«  Message  was  the  general  t(i]i:<-  ui'  discourse.  Ho  says,  good  hnmorcdly 
enough,  while  describing  a  fete,  given  on  the  birth-day  of  Louifc  i'hihppe, 

I  did  not  take  off  my  hat,  and  hhtmt  with  the  rest,  when  his  maj.  siy  bowed.  I  was  not  quite  sure  whether 
the  laws  of  nations  would  justify  roe  in  making  a  bow,  uniil  he  has  |iaid  the  "  twenty-five  millionii."  How- 
ever,  I  said,  quietly  to  myself,  **wve  le  roi!'*  He  is,  Mias  complimrnt,  the  most  sensible  hood  of  a  king  ihat 
is  in  Europe;  and  I  wish  him,  fmm  the  good  will  I  liear  the  Fr*>n(*h  nation,  to  live  out  his  time. — liui  I  did 
not  let  the  (lalfry  sura  of**  twenty-five  millions'*  interfere  with  the  respect  I  owed  her  majesty's  curtsey. 

The  shoe  blacks  of  Paris  '<  toke  the  shine  out"  of  our  humbler  Samboes — voilaf 

Let  me  introduce  you  to  thia  shoe  black.  He  has,  as  you  see,  a  little  bix.a  brush  or  two  in  it, and  blacking, 
and  flxtnre  on  top  f^}T  a  foot;  this  i«  h'w  fond  de  bouliqtie,  his  stock  in  trade.  He  brushes  off  the  mud  to  the 
soles  of  your  feel,  and  shnvv/ you  your  own  features  in  your  boot^  for  three  sous.  This  one  has  juttt  dissolved 
an  ancient  firm,  and  his  advertisement,  which  he  calls  a  "prospectus,"  standing  here  so  prim  upon  a  board, 
announced  the  event.  The  partnership  isdisfolvcd,  but  the  whole  **  personnel,"  he  sayp.of  the  eelablishmeiit 
remains  with  the  present  proprietor;  and  M  Badaraque,  ex-partner,  has  also  the  honor  to  inform  us  that  he 
haa  transported  the  **  appareil  do  sod  etublissement,"  to  the  *-  Place  de  la  Bourse,  one  des  plus  jolics  locations 
de  la  ville^**  The  "  Dccrotteur  en  chef,'*  at  the  Palais  Roynl,  and  other  places  of  fashion,  has  his  assistants, 
and  serves  a  dozen  or  two  of  customers  at  a  lime.  He  has  a  «hop  furnished  with  cloth-covered  boin  hos  in 
amphitheatre,  as  ut  tltc  Chamber  of  D(*putiofl,  with  a  bng  Iioriz-m'al  imii  support  for  the  f>ot,  and  picturos  are 
hung  around  the  walls.  *'  On  dit,  monsieur,  que  c*e»t  d'apres  Teniers — cvXui,  monsif.urf  c*e$t  apre»  Vandyke.,'* 
and  there  are  newH^iapcrs  and  reviews;  so  that  to  p'llish  a  geptlemaii*tf  boots  and  his  understanding,  are  parts 
of  the  same  process. 

The  deacripiion  of  Taglkmi.the  illustrioua  ^nietise,  is  good.  To  use  the  author's  Words,  applied  to  another 
artiste,  '*The  description  will  aeem  bombast  only  to  those  who  have  not  seen  her,  and  to  those  who  have,  it 
will  aeem  tame  and  inadequate." 

The  opera  last  night  wot  **  Robert  le  Diable."  Tiicre  was  the  representation  of  a  grave  yard  and  a  resur- 
rection; and  the  ghosts,  at  least  two  hundred,  flocked  out  of  the  ground,  in  white  frocks  and  silk  stoi-kings, 
•nd  they  squeaked  and  gibbered  all  over  the  stage.  Then  they  asked  one  another  out  to  dance,  and  per- 
Ibrmed  the  moit  fashionable  iMlIets  of  their  oonntry,  certainly,  in  a  manner  very  creditable  to  the  other  world. 
And  while  IImm  walised  And  quadrilled,  another  aet  were  entertaiinm%  vh^TDaiaVaca  mv^  ^»12^aDX  wA\*«si^vsQr 
■bto  amiiMflMolit  wom»  wem  tamttig  mmunctM  upon  a  new  gmva;  oiViftTa  \^Y^t^^^'*^'^  xv\«^' 
mod  oikmt  agsda  ww  jumpiag  the  rope  over  a  winding  aVteel  *,  wVk«n  inA4«n\^  ^v|  i^  %v«%  ^ 
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skulkeil  inio  ihoir  graves;  there  was  a  flutter  through  the  house,  the  mosic  announcing  M>ine  great  event,  tad 
at  length,  amidai  a  huriit  of  ncclamaiiuns,  Mademoifelle  Taghoni  stood  upon  the  margin  of  the  scene.  She 
seonied  to  have  ahghicd  there  from  Bomo  o'.hcr  sphere. 

I  expected  to  \ie  little  pltrUHed  uith  thiit  ludy,  I  had  heard  such  frequent  praises  of  her  accompluhmeiiti,  hot 
was  dihup(KMiited.  Iler  ixcecdirig  heauiy  turpaues  the  most  excesftive  eulogy.  Iler  dance  is  the  ivbule 
rheturic  of  pantomime;  itM  movements,  p-iuses,  and  aiiiiudes,  in  their  purest  Attic  simplicity,  chastity  and 
iirKiuiiy.  She  haR  a  power  over  the  feeliiigs  whiiii  you  will  he  unwilling  to  concede  to  her  art.  She  vtiH 
make  your  heart  heat  with  joy;  e=he  will  make  you  weep  by  the  sole  ek^quence  of  her  limbs.  What  inimitaUe 
grace!  In  uil  she  uttempis  >ou  will  love  her.  and  best  in  that  which  she  oiteropTS  lost.  H  she  standi itill 
you  will  Aihh  her  u  ttatue  that  »he  may  Maud  biill  always;  or  if  she  moves  you  will  wirh  her  a  wave  oflbe 
sea  ihat  bhe  may  do  ritiihiiig  but  ihar — "  ni'ivc  htill,  still  eo,  and  own  no  other functioii." — Tome  she  appeared 
la^t  night  to  have  filled  up  enilrely  the  illui-ion  i>f  ilic  play — to  have  shufHed  off  this  gross  and  clumsy  huma- 
nity, ami  lo  belong  to  K>ine  airy  and  tpiriiiK  1  world. 

The  nrt  of  dres«ing.  aa  I  have  read  in  ihc  hi^to^y  of  Holland  and  other  ploccs,  has  been  carried  often  by 
the  ladirii  to  a  lilameable  exre»H  nf  qiiuii;ii)  ;  t-u  iinich  k),  that  a  great  wit  said  in  his  day,  a  woman  waftbe 
lea»i  pari  of  heriiull"  Tugiioni's  sins,  it  it;  irof,  do  not  lie  on  ihi:i  side  of  the  category;  she  produced Isit 
evening  uiiihing  but  hersell^ — MadcuKjifccllc  'J'a^iioni  in  the  abstract.  Ovid  would  not  have  complained  of  Ler. 
Iler  lower  liinh«  wore  a  light  silk,  imitating  nature  wiih  undislinguifchaMc  nicety,  and  her  IxMoma  ihin  gtna 
which  just  relieved  the  eye,  nft  ynu  have  seen  a  fine  fleecy  cloud  hang  upon  the  dazzling  sun.  But  there  ii 
no  gentleman  out  of  New  England  who  would  not  have  grieved  to  s'^e  her  spoilt  hy  villanoiia  maniiia-miken. 
She  did  not,  moreover,  exceed  what  the  i-ourtesy  of  nations  has  permitted,  and  what  is  oeceaaary  to  the  pnpcr 
exhibition  of  her  art. 

The  house  aiMl  family  of  iho  Parisian  oxccutioner  are  well  described— and  the  story  of  De  Laly  ii  u 
accredited  fact. 


I  will  now  show  you  a  house  in  this  street,  (Rue  des  Marais  du  Temple,  No.  31.)  a  house  that  ODce 
will  never  depart  from  your  memory.  Its  closed  door  and  windows,  as  if  no  one  lived  there ;  its  iron  rsitai 
without  entrance,  and  the  interstices  condemned  with  woodj  in  front;  and  the  slit  in  the  centre  of  ihedoir 
to  receive  the  correspondence  of  its  horrible  master,  who  sits  within  as  a  spider  in  its  web,  you  will  see  iD 
the  rest  of  your  life.  It  is  the  house  of  Monsieur  de  Paris.  Oh,  dear!  and  who  is  Monsieur  de  Paris  f  Ht 
is  a  civil  mogibtrate,  and  l>elongs  1o  the  exeniiivc  department.  No  one  living  is,  perhaps,  so  great  a  terror 
to  evil  doerii  as  thid  Monnieur  de  Paris.  **  .Monsieur,"  yon  must  recollect,  has  its  particular,  and  its  geooil 
meaning.-'.  Monsienr,  means  any  body;  wi  moribicur,  is  a  gentleman  of  some  breeding  and  edocalion;  Jj 
maifun  de  monsieur,  is  the  family  of  the  king's  eldest  son  ;  Moruieur  de  Meaux,  means  the  Archbishop,  aid 
Monsieur  de  Paris,  means  the  Hangman!  ilo  is  also  caibnl  the  "  Kxccuteiir  de  la  haute  justice/'  or"£it' 
cuicur  lies  hautcs(ruvres,"and  vulgarly,  the  liourreau.  This  is  his  Hotel.  The  name  of  the  present  incuabfol 
is  Mr  Henry  Sanson.  His  family  consists  of  a  son,  a  person  of  mild  and  gcnllo  manners,  who  is  now  senrinf 
his  appreniieeship  to  the  business  under  his  eminent  parent;  and  two  daughters.  The  elder  about  fifteen, b 
remarkaMe  for  beaury  and  accomplitthment.  The  father  is  rich ;  his  salary  being  above  that  of  the  President 
of  the  i<u>al  Court,  and  bo  huH  spared  no  expen^)C  in  the  education  of  the  girls.  They  will  be  sumptuooily 
endow  id. 

Tiic  iv\o  ends  of  (society  arc  affected  sometimes  in  nearly  the  same  way.  A  princess,  being  obliged  M 
select  iier  husband  from  her  own  rank  and  religion,  runs  the  hazird  of  a  perpetual  virginity;  and  IMademoiirik 
de  Paris  experiences  exactly  iho  same  inconveinence;  she  can  marry  but  a  Hangman.  There  is  no  aoeofall 
Europe,  who  has  pcrformod  the  sumo  eminent  functions,  as  Mr.  Henry  Sanson,  or  to  whom,  without  has  of 
dignity,  he  can  olfer  the  hand  of  his  fair  daughter.  Ye  lords  and  gentlemen,  if  you  think  you  have  aM  th« 
pride  fo  yourselveM,  you  are  mistaken;  the  hangman  has  his  share  like  another  man. 

Mr  Sunsi»n  has  appropriated  one  or  two  r(K>ms  of  this  building  to  a  Museum  of  ancient  inaframenis,  twd 
in  jiidicinl  torture — Luke's  iron  bed,  Rivill«ic*s  boots,  and  such  like  relics;  and  is  quite  a  dileitaoti  in  tUi 
depariment  of  science.  We  expect  a  course  of  gratuiious  lectures,  ns  at  the  "  Musec  des  Arts  et  Metien," 
when  the  season  begins.  Amongst  oiher  objects,  you  will  sco  the  sword  with  which  was  beheaded  the 
Manpiis  de  Laly.  I  am  going  to  icll  you  an  anecdote  1  have  read  of  this  too  famoux  execution,  which  is  curiooi. 
About  ilio  year  175U,  in  the  middle  of  iho  night,  throe  young  men  of  the  high  class  of  nobility,  afler  breakiof 
windows,  and  the  heads  of  street  (lasscngers,  and  beatins  the  guard,  (which  was  the  privilege  of  the  higher 
classes  in  those  times.)  strolling  down  the  Faubourg  Si.  Martin,  laughing  ond  talking,  and  well  fuddled  with 
chamfiuigne,  arrived  at  the  iUhh  of  this  house.  They  heard  the  Kound  of  instruments,  and  niu»ic  so  lively 
seemed  to  indicate  a  hearty  Uiurgeois  dance.  IIoiv  fortunate!  they  could  now  |tass  the  night  i^eawiily- 
One  of  liiiin  kowUed.  and  u  poliic  well-dressed  {lorron  opened.  A  young  lord  explained  the  motive  of  ibeir 
Tieil,  iincl  was  refused.  "  Vou  are  wrong,"  said  the  nobleman,  "  ue  are  of  the  court,  and  do  you  honor  is 
sharing  yi»!ir  ainusomcntH."  ••  I  nni  obliged  neverllieUs-t  to  refuse,"  replieil  the  stranger:  **  neither  of  fos 
know  the  person  you  are  addressing,  or  yon  would  bo  is  anxiuus  to  withdraw,  as  now  to  l>e  admitted.**' 
*'  Kxncllent.  npun  lioii>ir!  and  wli(»  tlio  devil  are  yon?  '  "  The  executioner  of  Paris."  "  Ha,  ha,  ha!  «bsl 
you  I  yoTi  the  gentleman  wlut  breaks  limbs,  ttVi  off  liva-ls.  and  tortures  poor  devils,  so  nsrceahlyr*  •'Sudi 
indeed  are  ilio  duiio.s  of  my  ofTico;  1  leave,  liuwevcr,  the  details  ynu  speak  of,  to  my  deputies,  and  it  isoolf 
when  a  lord  like  either  of  you  is  f<nbject  to  the  penalties  of  the  law,  that  I  do  execution  on  him  with  mvonn 
hands."  The  individual  vvlii>  held  this  dialiigiio  wiih  the  oxecutiimer  was  the  Marquis  de  L^ly.  Twfntf 
years  aHer  he  died  by  the  hainls  of  this  man.  upon  whose  ofliec  he  was  now  exercising  his  raillery. 

The  description  of  the  Morgue,  or  House  of  the  Dead,  is  a  l)o5iting  pendant  to  the  above. 

Towards  iho  sonth  and  west  of  the  inland  you  will  sec  a  little  building  distinguished  from  its  dingy  neigb- 

hora  by  its  gentility  and  fres\inc¥H.    \i  ^uivtis  i«\\t«^  \y)  \\\«  t\N«c  sido  modestly,  givuig  a  picluraqm  ■ppc■^ 

anco  io  the  whole  prospect,  au<^  a  leViaC  \o  \Vve  ^v^uv TQ,(Mv\xit!i«oAa  viVvOcw  \\A.^«\aBiL ^!esi»S!b«i.    Thia  buildiv 

M  the  Morgue.     If  any  gonilciiiaii.  hav\ivi\oaV\Aa  towvc^^j  «\YtQ»^<^«-->^i\C\^\»i^^^3A'ViiaTBfMi|>iik^^ 
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pretty  Flora's— or  if  any  melancholy  slranger  lodging  in  the  Rue  D'Enfer,  absent  from  his  native  home  and 
the  sweet  afieciions  uf  his  friends,  should  find  life  insupportable,  (there  are  no  disappointed  loves  in  this 
country.)  he  will  lie  in  state  neit  momiog  at  the  Morgue.  Upon  a  black  marble  table  he  will  be  stretched 
out,  and  his  clothes  bloody  or  wet.  will  be  hung  over  him,  and  there  he  will  be  kept  (except  in  August  when 
he  won't  keep)  for  three  whole  days  and  as  many  nights;  and  if  no  one  claims  him.  why  then  the  king  of  the 
French  sells  him  for  ton  francs  to  the  doctors;  and  hit  clothes,  after  sii  months,  belong  to  Francois,  the 
steward,  who  has  them  altered  for  his  dear  little  children,  or  sells-tbem  for  second  hand  finery  in  the  market. 

The  annual  number  of  persons  who  commit  suicide  in  all  France.  1  have  seen  statod  at  two  thousand. 
Those  who  came  to  the  Morgue  in  1623.  were  260.  Is  it  not'Strange  f  hat  the  French  character,  so  flexible  and 
ihiitful  of  resources  in  all  ciroamsiances  of  ibrtiuie,  should  be  subject  to  this  excess  T  And  that  ihey  shoukl  ^1 
themselves,  too.  for  the  most  absurd  and  frivolous  causes. — One,  as  I  have  read  in  the  journals,  from  dii^gust 
at  putting  on  his  breeches  in  the  cold  winter  mornings — and  two  lately  (Ecoosse  end  Lebrun)  because  a  farce 
they  had  written  did  not  succeed  at  the  play-house.  The  authors  chose  to  incyr  the  samo  penalty  in  the 
other  werid  that  was  inflicted  on  their  Vamloville  in  this.  And  these  Catos  of  Utico  are  brought  here  to  the 
■Jiiergiie.  The  greater  pan  are  caught  in  the  Seine,  by  a  net  stretched  scross  the  riyer  at  6t.  Ckiud.  For- 
foerly  twenty-five  francs  were  given  lor  a  man  saved,  and  twenty  if  drowned ;  and  the  rcjgues  cheated  the 
government  of  its  humanity  by  getting  up  a  company,  who  saved  each  other  time  about  by  collusion.  The 
sum  is  now  reversed,  so  that  they  always  allow  one  time,  and  even  assist  one  a  little  sometimes,  for  the  ad- 
ditional five  francs.  The  building,  by  the  advance  of  civilization,  has  required,  this  season,  to  be  repaired. 
'•nd  a  new  story  is  added.  Multitudes,  male  and  female,  are  seen  goirtg  in  and  out  at  every  hour  of  the  day. 
.Tou  can: atop  in  on  your  way  as  you  go  to  the  flower  market,  which  is  just  opposite.  There  is  a  My  at' the 
bureau  whn  attends,  in  her  father's  absence,  the  sale  and  recognition  of  the  oorpses,  and  who  plays  the  pisno 
and  excels  in  several  of  the  ornamental  branchea. 

She  was  crowned  st  the  last  distribution  of  prizes,  and  is  the  daughter  of  the  keeper.  Mr.  Perrin.     He  has 

lour  other  daughters,  who  also  give  the  same  promise  of  accomplishment.    Their  morals  do  not  run  the  same 

■sk  as  moat  other  children's,  of  being  "spoilt  by  a  bad  intercourse  from  without.    Indeed  they  are  so  little^ased 

to  associate  abroad  that,  getting  into  a  neighbor's  the  other  day,  they  asked  their  playmates,  running  about 

'through  the  house.  "  Where  does  your  papa  keep  his  dead  people?"     Innocent  little  creatures!     Mr.  Perrin 

is  ft  man  of  excellent  instruction  himself,  and  entertains  his  visiters  with  conversations  literary  and  scientific, 

I  and -he  writes  a  fine  round  text  hand.    When  «  new  corpse  arriTes.  he  pats  himself  «t  his  desk,  and  with  a 

»giBce(iil  flourish  enters  it  on  the  book;  and  when  not  claimed  at  the  end  of  three  dajrs  he  writes  dovin  in 

German  text."  inconnu ;"  if  known, "  ^oanu."   The  exhibition  room  is.  since  its  enlargement,  sufficient  for  the 

ordinary  wants  of  society;  but  on  emergencies,  as  on  the  "  three  glorious  days,"  and  the  liko,  they  are  obliged 

'to  accommodate  a  part  of  the  corpses  elsewhere.    They  have  been  seen  strewed,  on  these  occasions,  over  the 

farden ;  and  Mies  Perrin  has  to  take  some  in  her  roem^— Alas,  that  no  state  of  life  should  be  exempt  from  its 

.Biiseries !    Yon  who  think  to  hsTo  propitiated  fortune  by  the  haroility  of  your  condition,  come  hither  and 

contemplate  Mr.  PerriiL    Only  a  few  years  ago.  when  quietly  engaged  in  his  ofHcial  duties,  his  own  wifo 

came  in  with  the  other  ciutomers.    He  was  struck  with  horror;  and  he  went  to  his  bureau  and  wrote  down 

«  cotimtr 

The  next  is  an  eztmet  which  we  partioalariy  recomnMod  to  our  readersi 

Gentlemen  smoke  now  in  Europe  every  where,  but  chew  and  spit  no  where.    I  have  observed  that  the 
'French  Exchange,  where  several  thousand  persons  daily  congregate  upon  a  while  marble  floor,  is  always  pure 
from  the  contamination  of  spitting.     The  French  are,  however,  of>en  disogrecablc,  by  spitting  in  their  hand- 
kerchiefs.    The  host  model,  they  say,  in  such  matters,  is  an  English  gentleman.     The  ancient  Persians  were 
'Mill  a  better.    Ai:  Engl  it!,  man  i>f)en  gets  into  good,  sometimes  bad  customs,  from  a  pure  anti-gallic  opposition; 
'•i  Lord  Burleigh  turned  out  hi«  toes,  because  Sir  Christoper  Ilaiton  turned  his  in.    The  Frenchman  is  hyper- 
hirftral.  and  the  Englishman  not  even  emphatic;  the  one  makes  loud  professions,  the  other  none ;  the  one 
-flpits  in  his  pooket,  and  the  other  refuses  to  spit  at  all.     However,  there  is  no  nee<l  of  national  antipathies  to 
made  mankind  from  chewing  tobacm,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  aggravated  indecencies  that 
lan  nature  has  been  guilty  of.     flow  it  should  exiht  where  there  are  ladies,  I  do  not  conceive,  and  least 
■ef  ail  do  I  conceive  how  it  should  exist  in  Philadelphia,  the  most  gynocraiic  of  all  cities. 

The  volume  is  well  printed,  on  good  paper-^alihough  we  felt  n^uch  annoyed  at  the  continual  recurrence 
of  literal  errors  in  the  orthography  of  various  proper  and  common  names,  the  result  of  a  blameable  careless- 
JMBs  or  ignorance  in  the  printer's  proof  reader.  Wober  is  spelt  Webber ;  we  have  minnies  for  minnows— 
JEailer  for  Fanny  Esler^-piroietle  for  pirouette— marionnettes  with  ooe  n ;  beareau  for  bourreau ;  cogagne  for 
tooagne,  and  even  the  cockney  W  is  forced  for  the  first  time  to  appear  in  French  society. 

The  following  jokes  are  too  good  to  pass  by : — 

A  French  garr  m  told  me.  he  knew  a  man's  wants— if  a  gentlemanly  eater — by  the  back  of  his  neck.    "1 
was  puzzled,"  said  he,  *'  the  other  day  by  an  American — he  wanted  a  glass  of  milk,  just  after  his  soup." 

"  How  do  you  spend  your  Sundays,"  ssid  a  Frenchman,  condoling  with  another, "  while  in  America  t" 
He  replied,  with  a  melancholy  look.  "  Monueur,  je  premdg  msdicuie." 


ENDLESS   FUN.    By  Thomas  Hood.    One  vclume,    Carey  and  Hart. 


'In  the  February  Number  of  the  Gentleman's  M^gaiine,  we  gave  a  long  notice  of  The  Enoluh  Comic 
AMnuLrforJlfi38,.with  Miao-ttlraolB.    ".Eodles  Fun"  ta ^  rcfrint oC  tte  «ma  ^siotV  «Btf^'si«  ^na^v.  V^^ 
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DAVID  DUMPS;   OR,  THE  BUDGET  OF  BLUNDER&    A  Talk,  by  Thomas  HATim  Batlet.   Ok 

Volume,  pp.  304.   Carey  and  Hart 

KATE    LESLIE.    By  Thomas  IIatnu  Batlet.     T»o  Volumes.    Corey  and  Hart. 

Haynts  Bayley  is  well  known  in  the  flowery  paths  of  literature,  and  has  not  inopdy  beAi  teiiBed''lht 
bmterfly  of  Parnassus.*'  He  has  supplied  all  the  modem  composers  of  ballads,  with  an  infinite  varittyof 
pretty  verses  for  the  exercise  of  their  abilities,  and  many  of  his  petites  contain  gems  of  poesy  and  pearb  of  price. 
Ho  has  also  given  the  public  some  of  the  best  comic  songs  of  the  day,  but  we  be!ieve  that  '*  David  Doapi' 
is  the  first  prose  volume  issued  with  his  auctorial  prefixion.  It  is  a  jocose  and  lively  deacriptioa  of  the  ■» 
haps  of  a  cockney  gentleman,  interspersed  with  some  extraneous  but  amusing  matter.  Several  very  bad  pan, 
and  a  few  good  ones  are  strewed  about  the  pages  f  but  the  blunders  ore  amusing,  and  the  dieerfal,  good- 
humored  strain  in  which  the  work  is  penned,  will  necessarily  make  it  popular.  We  can  say  nothing  fat  the 
originality  of  any  portion  of  the  contents — the  character  of  the  old  undertaker  and  the  description  of  hitpir 
suits,  are  but  the  transcript  of  a  Mr.  Raven  in  one  of  the  popular  tales  of  the  day.  The  yacht  voyage  is  beiar 
done  in  Hook's  novel  of  Jack  Brag ;  the  story  of  the  mock  duel  of  the  actors  was  originally  penned  bf  thi 
editor  of  this  Magasine;  and  the  hero's  personal  confusion  with  the  celebrated  Liaton  forma  Uie  sabjectofoM 
of  the  stories  in  Cruikshank's  Comic  Annual  for  1835. 

*'  Kate  Leslie"  is  a  nov«l  by  the  same  author,  of  later  date,  and  very  superior  merit.  We  conlidsDlIf 
lecommend  this  tale  to  every  domestic  circle,  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  family  perusal  The  iDterest  ii  ad 
kept  up;  the  characters  lively  and  vario'us;  and  a  sufliciency  of  incident  enlivens  the  detail  of  the  plK. 
without  injuring  the  effect  of  the  author's  design.  Kate  Leslie  is  a  charming  personage  ;  bat  her  scoobM 
of  a  husband,  who,  by  the  way,  is  unnecessarily  heartless,  is  treated  with  too  much  leniency.  Goih  sQch* 
his  deserves  execration,  not  sympathy. 

There  is  a  little  episode  introduced,  which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  copying ;  the  narrator  is  soppoad 
to  be  describing  the  fair  at  Liege,  and  to  have  stopped  before  the  booth  or  show  of  some  itinerants,  wks  m- 
nounce  an  exhibition  of  gymnastic  feats,  to  be  performed  by  a  modem  Hercules,  or  Strong  Man  of  the  F» 

*'Now  this  same  'Hercules,'  for  so  was  he  designated,  professed  to  raise  enormoua  weights.  ThispKl 
of  his  exhibition  had  no  charms  for  me ;  nor  can  I  understand  the  enthusiasm  with  which  peo|de 
to  see  a  fellow-creature  shorten  his  life.  Under  some  circumstances,  when,  by  taking  prodigious  leaps, 
turally  distorting  his  body,  or  walking  up  a  single  rope  to  a  terrific  height,  he  gives  his  audience  a 
of  seeing  him  killed  on  the  fpol,  the  attraction  becomes  doubly  great.  But  horrors  have  no  charms  for  iBe,tti 
I  was  tempted  into  the  strong  man's  booth  by  the  announcement  that  he  would  give  a  living  represeoiM 
of  the  most  admired  statues  uf  antiquity. 

<'  I  was  late,  and  when  I  entered,  the  exhibiter  was  standing  on  a  pedestal  in  the  attitude  of  ApoUa.  !■■ 
surprised  to  see  a  youth,  apparently  scarce  one  and  twenty,  formed  certainly  in  Uie  mould  of  a  HercaWitltf 
evidently  too  young  to  undertake  with  safety  the  astonishing  feats  of  strength  described  in  him  afickt,  Tta^ 
wonderfully  muscular,  his  limbs  were  graceful,  his  attitudes  were  free  from  vulgarity,  and  hia  coatasse,! 
necessarily  adapted  to  the  na'nre  of  his  exhibition,  was  perfectly  delicate.  His  symmetrical  anna  and 
throat  were  bare.  The  expression  of  his  handsome  countenance  betrayed  disquietude  and  enziely;  but  It 
posed  him  merely  anxious,  as  it  was  the  first  day  of  the  fair,  to  make  a  favorable  impreaaioo  on  the 
assembly.  This  end  seemed  to  be  attained,  for  they  were  tumultuous  in  their  applauae,  eapeciaUy 
having  leA  his  pedestal,  he  commenced  that  part  of  his  task  which,  though  little  to  my  taste,  had  1 
expected  by  them. 

"  The  poor  boy,  for  he  really  looked  little  more,  proceeded  to  realise  all  the  promises  made  in  hli  priatii 
bills.  Prodigious  were  the  weights  he  raised ;  and  some  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  lor  him  to  mora  tm 
the  earth,  were  placed  vpoa  him ;  and  though  they  did  fK)t  crush  him,  his  siiflerings  mast  have  bean  aeaMk 
and  he  bore  them  without  flinching.  Large  and  muscular  though  his  frame. appeared,  hia  fair  muulsiniws 
was  that  of  a  stripling;  light  hair  curled  round  his  forehead,  now  bathed  with  the  dews  of  over«nilioa,  and 
on  his  cheek  there  was  eiihor  the  hectic  of  ill  health,  or  a  spot  of  rouge,  ill  put  on  to  imitate  yoatk'sioHS. 
In  every  pause  there  was  a  short  dry  cough,  never  to  be  mistaken  by  one  who  has  heard  that  fttal  sigaal  by 
his  own  fireside :  but  he  still  proceeded  with  his  task,  though  each  new  efibrt  was  more  diflkrolt  and  psinCd 
than  the  last. 

<'  At  lengih  but  one  feat  remained  to  be  performed,  but  it  required  more  exertion  and  endurance  Ibsn  tO 
the  rest.  His  legs  were  to  be  fastened  to  an  upright  pillar,  and  when  his  body  was  in  a  horiaontal  positioB. 
all  the  weights  which  he  had  raised  singly  were  to  be  supported  by  htm  in  one  accumolated  mass 

**  I  hastily  rose  to  leave  the  booth ;  but  just  as  the  exhibiter  was  preparing  himself  for  the  eflbrt,a  littb  boy 
ran  to  him  on  the  stage  and  whispered  something  in  his  ear.  The  yonng  man  clasped  his  haada,  kivcd  iks 
child,  and  then  looked  wildly  and  wistfully  on  those  around  him ;  and  when  the  peison  who  had  asrislsd  Ua 
prepared  to  put  the  fastenings  on  his  feet,  he  started  back,  and  I  heard  him  my,  in  a  low  voioa, 

**  *  No,  no,  I  can  do  no  more !    Theresa— I  nftist  go  to  her ;  she  will  die— she  will  dia  f 

**  His  rough  companion  made  some  hasty  answer;  and  he  then  pressed  his  hands  finnlyon  his ftmhsadvii' 
iaanad  against  the  side  of  ihe  stage,  apparently  in  a  state  of  exhaustion. 

*  1  wonid  gladly  have  seen  Vhe  eiutaxn  M\  \  VyoX^osb  ^VaAvVa  tssifaalf;  had  paid  fBbmtg  MOMQf  at  iha  dM 
•ipaetad  to  Imto  then  money*a  won^  anl  i&at  % Nvn \titMfl  ^v^3QSA,>M&^iMnfia "ma^  vhaii^ maA  te  lali^ 
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of  the  exhibition  demanded.  I  law  tAe  young  exhibiter  rouse  himself  wiih  an  eflbrt,  and,  calling  to  his 
aaistant.  he  cried, 

**  *  Now — quick,  quirk,  and  let  me  go  to  her !' 

**  To  me  it  appeared  that  lean  were  streaming  from  his  eyes :  I  saw  him  prepare  for  the  trial,  but  I  saw 
at  more;  I  leaned  forward  and  covered  my  eyes  with  my  cloak.  The  applauding  shouts  of  those  near  me 
proved  that  the  exhibiter  had  satisfied  them  ;  but  ere  I  again  ventured  to  look  up,  the  curtain  had  fallen. 

"1  was  glad  to  find  myself  in  the  open  air  again,  and,  turning  from  the  glare  and  revelry  of  the  still  busy 
&ir,  I  walked  along  an  almost  deseilcd  street  which  led  towards  the  ramparts.  As  I  proceeded  slowly, 
thinking  of  the  strained  sinews  of  the  poor  fellow  whose  exertions  I  had  just  painfully  witnessed,  two  figures 
approached  me,  a  man  and  a  little  child  ;  aiMl  though  the  figure  of  the  former  was  closely  enveloped  in  a  dark 
mantle,  I  reoognixed  the  Hercules,  and  the  boy  who  had  interrupted  his  performance. 

"  *  I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with  me,  Frederick,*  said  he,  faintly:  '  1  am  ill;  your  bad  news  chilled 
me  to  the  heart.' 

M*  I'm  very  sorry,  papa,'  replied  (he  child  :  *  was  I  naughty  to  come?' 

"  '  Naughty! — no,  dearest  boy;  but  we  ought  to  be  there,  and — and — why  is  this? — 1  cannot  support  roy- 
■elf.' 

"  *  Lean  on  me,'  said  the  poor  infant,  who  could  scarcely  have  home  the  weight  of  his  father's  hand. 

"  *  Lot  me  assist  you,'  said  I,  advancing ;  '  you  are  ill,  exhausted  :  you  are  wrong  to  do  so  much ;  you  will 
rafier  for  it.' 

**  *  I  Buffet !'  replied  the  youth :  '  I  care  not  for  myself — But  you  ore  a  stranger — an  Knglishman :  I  cannot 
«zpecl  you  to  assist  a  pour  mountebank.' 

" '  Lean  upon  me.'  I  replied ;  and,  unable  to  proceed  without  aasisiance,  he  leaned  upon  my  shoulder. 

" '  We  proceeded  for  some  time  in  silence ;  but  having  reached  a  mean-looking  house  in  an  obscuro  street, 
he  paused. 

"  *  Thiii  is  my  lodging,*  said  he.  '  I  thank  you — I  am  better  now ;'  and  relinquishing  my  support,  ho  nearly 
ftU  to  the  earth. 

"  'Go  in  with  the  child,'  I  answered;  '  but  pray  admit  me  when  I  return,  for  I  will  bring  you  somerhing 
thai  will  revive  you.' 

**  He  made  no  answer,  and  I  left  them  to  seek  for  some  rcstorativcii ;  and  having  procured  what  I  wanted, 
I  returned,  and  finding  (he  door  open,  1  ventured  to  enter. 

*'  Upon  a  wretched  bed,  in  one  corner  of  the  mean  apartment,  lay  what  once  must  have  been  a  beautiful 
young  womaiu  Disease  and  want  had  wasted  her  to  a  mere  skeleton,  and  death  was  written  legibly  in  her  anxious, 
meager  countenance.  On  the  floor,  by  the  bed,  lay  on  his  face,  the  strong  man  of  the  fair :  tho  sight  of  his 
poor  wife  (for  such,  notwithstanding  his  yonth,  she  was.)  fearfully  changed  since  he  went  forth  to  exhibit 
himself  for  her  sake,  had  entirely  overcome  him,  and,  while  tears  streamed  from  his  eyes,  his  muscular  frame 
was  shaken  with  the  sobs  of  anguish.    The  little  child  sat  on  the  ground  by  his  father,  weeping  bitterly. 

'*  Tho  dying  woman  alone  appeared  sensible  of  my  presence ;  and,  apologizing  for  my  intrusion,  I  briefly 
explained  how  much  1  hod  been  interested  by  the  young  man,  and  how  anxjous  I  was  to  be  of  uso  to  him. 

«••  Alas!*  said  she, '  I  fear  no  one  can  ba  of  much  use  to  him  now; — I  have  lS»en  his  ruin,  and  my  death 
will  be  death  to  him.  He  is  well  bom,  sir,  and  highly  bred ; — i  have  made  him  whit  you  saw  him  this 
night.    Fool  that  he  is,  to  love  me  still !' 

"  *  Compose  yourself,'  I  replied,  •  all  may  yet  be  well.' 

*' '  All  wiighi  be  well,  would  he  but  survive  me,  and  forget  me ;  but  he  will  die — I  know  it — and  we  shall 
be  buried  in  the  same  grave.' 

«« «  You  said  he  was  well  bom ;  will  not  his  relations  aid  you  ?' 

**'You  have  never  known  misfortune,  sir,' said  she,  bitterly; '  you  would  otherwise  have  known  that 
WMlthy  relatives,  instead  o( aiding  the  unfortunate,  are  apt  to  turn  over  every  leaf  of  his  past  life,  to  seek  out 
m  naaon  why  they  ought  to  desert  him,  and  to  sanction  their  assertion  that  he  merited  his  doom.' 

*  *  No  one  feels  the  truth  of  what  yon  say  more  keenly  than  myself.     May  I  a«k  his  error  ?* 

**'  A  great  one,  sir,  and  one  that,  I  own,  deserved  punishment — but  not  the  heartless  desertion  which  he 
baa  aiperienced.  He  loved  me,  sir.  and  I  was  poor  and  friendless.  Not  that  his  love  for  me  was  his  crime — 
had  it  led  to  my  seduction,  his  proud  friemls  would  scarce  have  blamed  him ;  but  he  married  me — before  he 
wai  aeventaen,  and  when  I  was  a  mero  child  myself,  he  married  me — and  though  they  urged  him  to  renounce 
a  marriage  which  they  said  might  bo  proved  illegal,  he  never  would  desert  me,  and  so  all  have  deserted  Atnt.' 

" '  And  why  the  exhibition  that  [  this  day  witnessed  ?' 

"  *  WAy/— because  I  was  starving-^ying— end  I  believe  he  is  now  dying  too,  partly  from  the  effort,  partly 
fiom  the  degradation!' 

"'Hnah!'  I  whispered;  <  he  is  quiet  now — I  think  he  is  asleep.  Take  some  of  this  nourishment ;— nay, 
oonaider  bow  important  it  ia  that  when  he  wakes  he  should  find  you  better." 

" Tberese  was  itrack  with  the  truth  of  this,  and  took  some  of  the  refresftment  I  offered  her;  but  with  my 
eoneent.  she  gave  a  large  portion  to  the  little  child. 

" He  ate  eegerly  for  a  moment;  and  then  we  saw  him  divide  what  she  had  given  him,  and  lay  the  largest 
portion  aaide. 

"*  What  are  you  aboatT  said  I,  gently; « cannot  you  eat  it  ?' 

*<'  Hush!'  whispered  the  little  fellow,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  pointing  to  the  sleeping  man :  '  papa  has 
had  none,  yoa  know.' 

"  We  did  not  speak  for  some  moments,  for  we  were  touched  by  the  child's  simple  words. 

** '  How  old  is  the  boy?'  I  inquired  at  length. 

***  Four  years  old.  His  poor  father  is  not  yet  twoandtwenty:  he  looks  younger  in  face;  and  aa  for  his 
figure,  yon  most  not  judge  of  that— every  muscle  has  now  been  unnaturally  forced.' 

"•Hinh!  he  awakes.* 

"  And  the  Hereoles  began  to  move ;  and,  slowly  and  feebly  raising  himself  from  the  ground,  he  sat  up  and 
looked  wildly  aroood  him. 

*■ '  Something  nice  for  papa,*  cried  the  child ;  and.ronning  to  him.  it  placed  before  him  (he  liule  treasure  it 
hidaaTed. 
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**  *  Fradcrick !— >Ah !  I  remember  now,*  nid  he.  '  Thereve— ehe  is  not — no,  no,  no— ebe  liTCsT  uid  he  nm 
and  rushed  inio  her  arms. 

"  I  knew  that  they  had  euflicicnt  tufctcnance  fur  that  night,  and  aorily,  and  without  odo  word  of  idica,  I 
rote  and  1«A  the  howe. 

**  I  called  the  neit  day.  and  fourid  Tkerpee  in  a  deep  sleep,  or  raihfr  tnrpor,  and  her  hosUind,  wbontpdi 
and  niotionic«B  by  her  tide,  raibed  his  finger  to  his  lip  as  I  entered.  I  took  a  seat  at  some  dialanee  Oealht 
bed,  and 'silently  watched  the  group — the  dying  uoman,  her  distratted  hu^hand,  and  the  liille  bny,  «to^ 
kneeling  ai  hin  father's  feet,  held  one  of  his  handi),  and  bnried  his  face  in  hts  lapi 

**  At  length  the  young  man  raised  his  head,  and  his  eyes  met  mine.  Slowly  and  hopeleariy  beshnkMi 
head,  and.  rising,  walked  over  to  the  part  of  the  room  where  I  was  silting,  ibliowed  by  the  ehild. 

*' '  We  need  not  fear  disturbing  her,'  said  he ;  *  »he  will  aoon  slumber  in  the  grave,  without  a  dicam, 
a  sorrow!' 

" '  Nay,  hope  fur  (he  best,'  I  replied,  taking  his  hand 

" '  Perhaps  that  is  the  best  for  her^'  he  cried  :  *  bat  for  me,  and  fur  this  poor  boy — Oh,  what  will 
of  Aim/' 

"  *  Alas!  I  ran  do  little,'  was  my  answer. 

«'  •  ^ou! — ymi  are  a  siningei^^you  have  given  us  your  sympathy — viLet  coaki  we  expect  monl 
yeu  have  no  wealth  f 

"  '  Indeed  I  have  not.* 

'**  Oh,  I  knew  it !  Had  yon  been  rich,  instead  of  pitying  me,  you  would  have  soon  Iband  oat  raen^ 
error,  stime  past  folly — any  thing  as  an  excuse  fur  not  relieving  us.  Bnt  she  siill  livea,  and  I  can  uHl  s^fM 
her.* 

***  You  will  not  attempt  that  painful  exhibition  tonight:  you  cannot  endure  the  iktigae;  yoar  haal  •■ 
burns  %vitli  fever.* 

"*-6o  much  the  better:  that  fever  will  support  roc.  Look  at  these  limbs  that  I  waa  onre  pwmd  ef— tklr 
strength  cannot  be  gone ;  and  if  I  earn  enough  for  her  and  the  boy,  what  can  /  require  ?  Whien  the  ■OMhi 
■brink,  'twill  be  time  fur  me  to  think  of  food.' 

"  *  Do  stay  at  home,  papa,'  said  the  boy,  *  I  con't  do  like  you ;  but  I'll  go  and  do  roy  beat,  if  ii'iliAii 
. mamma.* 

"  *  Poor  boy!'  cried  his  father,  kissing  him.  • 

**  *  Oh,  I  sha'n't  mind— I  like  jumping  abont,  and  I'll  do  my  very  hetL* 

**  We  were  iaterropted  by  Therese,  who,  starting  from  her  trance- like  slumber,  called  for  her  hmhMrf^i 
her  boy;  and,  knowing  that  I  could  do  no  good,  aad  that  my  preee.ice  might  be  felt  as  a-reatrahit,  I  kfiii 
room  wiihoat  attracting  her  attention. 

*'  Thai  night  the  lamps  again  beamed  from  the  booth  of  the  Ilercales.  The  pofHilace,  atirarteil  bf  Ai 
iavorablo  report  of  the  few  who  Imd  witnessed  his  ozertions  on  the  preceding  evening,  now  thrcmged  tfaeffM 
allotted  for  spectators;  and  leaving  his  poor  Therese  more  feeble  and  exhausted  than  he  had  ever  yeti 
the  strong  man,  after  kissing  again  and  again  her  cold  and  colorless  lips,  onre  more  went  forth  1o 
himself  to  public  wonder.  His  limbs  tremUed  and  his  temples  throbbed  whiUl  he  again  aseumed  ihedM 
he  wns  accustomed  to  wear ;  the  very  cflurt  of  fastening  his  sandals  seemed  too  much  for  him ;  eoM  JH|I 
stood  upon  his  forehead,  and  the  beating  of  his  pulse  seemed  audible:  hiit  the  heavy  weights  were fisri 
before  him,  and,  hailed  by  sliouts  and  acclamations,  the  strong  men  proceeded  with  hia  task. 

"  Poor  Frederick  knelt  weeping  by  the  corpse  of  his  mother;  but  the  orphan  boy  waa  the  only  moamR»- 
in  the  same  hour  that  Therese  ceased  to  breathe,  her  husband  fell  dead  upon  the  mage :  the  ima  weights  loM 
heavily  from  him  to  the  feet  of  the  spectniors:  for  ihe  string  man  had  brokin  o  blood  vessel.*' 


POPULAR  MKDiriNE;  or.  FAMILY  ADVISL^R;  tn-isigtivfi  of  Ontlinen  of  Anatomy,  PkyntJegy,  mid  Sf 
gieng,  with  iuch  Hints  on  the  Practice  of  l^ht/sic,  Sitrgery,  and  the  DiseaMs  tf  Uomen  and  Children,  ttm§ 
prove  useful  in  Families  when  regular  Physinaus  cannut  he  procured.  By  Kkynrll  Coateb,  M.  D,  maUk 
by  several  Medical  Friends.     One  roluint,  pp.  GOO.     Citrey,  Len,  and  Blanehard. 

Wiiho'it  pretending  to  know  any  thing  more  of  snrgory  than  the  most  approved  cure  for  a  broken  pata^flr 
of  the  dispeniiation  of  medicine  beyond  the  mixture  of  soda  powders,  and  the  swallowing  of  Uoe  naM  ad 
colocynth  to  excite  a  lazy  liver,  we  nuy  speak  loudly  in  favor  of  the  work  before  us.  which  cootaias  "ikt 
plain  why  and  because"  of  the  science  of  body-healiofi;,  in  all  its  varieties.  Quacking  with  ooe'a  lamiMlina 
is  a  reprehensible  and  dangerous  aflfair;  and  old  "  Uuchan*s  I>niieetic  Medicine"  has  sent  more  well  fhjaiikid 
telfdoctors  te  the  grave  than  it  has  ever  cured.  But  Reynell  Coates,  in  his  title-page,  aimonoces  hirvoik 
ai  "  a  Companion  and  Guide  fir  inielligont  Principal!)  of  Minufactoriei,  PUntations,  and  Buardiqg  Pchinis 
Heads  of  Families,  Masters  of  Vessels,  Missionaries,  or  Travellers  ;  and  a  Useful  Sketch  for  Toang  Mm 
about  commencing  the  Study  of  Medicine;"  and  to  these  classes  we  warmly  recommend  the  WQik,nkiik 
bears  within  itself  the  strongest  evidence  of  its  honesty  and  well-meaning. 

The  portion  devoted  to  the  *'  Outline  of  Anatomy,"  is  furnished  with  a  nomber  of  engraved  deaigm.   At 
Treati«e  on  Hygiene  ia  in  itself  a  prixe  of  considerable  value ;  it  ia  written  in  popular  langoage,  and  fi 
an  incredible  qnantily  of  the  most  valuable  information  on  a  subject  dear  to  every 
the  praaervatien  of  health.    We  request  the  notice  of  our  readett  to  the  followii 
bontat  specimen  of  the  author's  style,  and  impart  a  variety  of  Acts  worthy  of  oi 


Smokitig  and  dewing  boiVi  act  mueVi  moie  v^^ex^xAV]  «9cv  ^Sea  ^\^we\^«  CtaoAiiooB,  than  tahiiig  tffj'W 
Ihcra  an  ooimderable  difietancea  Vn  Vd«\T  mKA«  <A  «sXvekl.   \^  wBsSi&aa%»>skaR»^  v9si  ^«^^  v  mnoh  nite 
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uur&uce,  thoagh  in  a  milder  manner.  It  is  impoaiiblo  lo  avoid  the  frequent  inhalali^m  of  the  fume«  of  the 
common  cigar  into  the  lungs;  thoHe  uf  ihe  pipe  are  Mtill  more  liable  (o  enter  iho  oir  paaeogeB;  and  the  hookah* 
is  expressly  intended  for  inhalaliou.  The  laitcr  iusirument  di^tplays,  in  tho  k>trougcst  light,  ihe  extreme  hos- 
ceptibility  of  the  lungs  to  the  action  of  vapors  thus  introduced,  and  tho  rapidity  with  A\hirh  tho  whule 
system  may  be  acted  on  through  ihia  route.  The  Hindoos  comminQlo  apices  with  their  tobiurro.  and  dilute  it 
with  oonservoa,  and  then  inhale  until  the  lungti  are  completely  Hliod  with  smoke.  Novices  in  the  u<e  of  the 
hookah  are  ofien  intoxicated  in  a  few  minutes  by  tlio  praciice.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  iniliitiico  of 
smoking  is  diffused  more  generally  over  the  i^hole  system,  and  tli^t  the  stomach  bu/Ters  indirectly.  S.nikiiig, 
by  its  action  on  the  lungs,  oi'crts ions  obstinate  thiri<t,  and  gcnt^ral  debility.  The  former  rcsiili  Ii.ifl-:  lo  ilic 
employment  of  immoderate  draughts  of  fluid,  and  the  laltei  incites  us  to  the  use  of  8timulaiing  fiiotl  nni  drink: 
thus,  dyspeptfia  and  intompernnce  are  the  ordinary  consequences  of  liabitual  smoking,  (.'hewing,  on  i1;o  con- 
trary, produces  a  more  intenite  effect  upon  a  smaller  Hiirfuce.  its  action  on  the  kimln-d  >-(nscri  ol  ir.^ic  ai.d 
■moll  is  very  powerful,  and  the  stomach  immediately  symimthizcs  with  the  mouth.  The  (low  offnliv:!  is  aUo 
rendered  uDhealihy,  and  increased  in  quantity.  If  cjoi-tcd  fn>ia  the  mouth,  the  digcRiion  sulfcrit  inmi  the 
abasiice  of  the  fluid  in  dissolving  the  food — an  evil  which  cnuiioi  bo  prevented  by  suU:iiaiing  wii:er,  or 
stimulating  liquors:  if  it  bo  !>  wallowed,,  it  enters  the  stomach  combined  with  a  virulent  poison,  which, 
however  its  effects  mny  be  dimini.*>hed  by  habit,  can  never  he  rendered  innoxious.  To  prove  how  terribly 
deleterious  is  this  article  so  ctmimonly  employed  by  our  iVliow  citizens,  it  is  only  iieces.sary  to  mention  the 
fact  that  death  by  vomiting  has  been  known  to  follow  the  application  of  two  leaves  of  moi!itene<l  tobacco 
to  the  wrists  of  a  delicate  patient.'  We  sometimes  employ  injections  of  tobacco  to  produce  general  relaxa' 
tion  in  certain  surgical  accidents,  but  the  remedy  is  so  dangerous  thai  it  is  recommended  with  extreme 
caution,  and  its  prescription  by  any  other  than  experienced  men  should  be  discountenanced  by  every  one 
who  has  a  proper  respect  for  human  life;  yet  it  is  not  unusually  administered  by  quacks  and  ignorant 
niusei,  even  lo  children ! 

Alcohol  in  its  pure  ifale  is  a  rapid  poison,  which  acts  powerfully  on  the  tissues  wiUi  which  it  comea  in 
contact  Taken  into  tho  stomach,  it  probably  alters  the  texture  of  the  mucous  coal,  and  whether  it  can  then 
be  absorbed  into  tho  circulation  has  not  been  ascertained.     All  that  is  known  is  that  it  will  occasion  death. 

Alcohol  diluted  is  a  slow  poison,  and  like  moat  other  articles  of  the  same  class,  may  occasionally  prove  useful 
in  maintaining  health  or  caring  disease;  but  an  habitual  resort  lo  any  of  the  liquors  containing  this  article, 
whether  the  quantity  taken  be  large  or  small,  invariably  injures  the  health,  though  from  the  slowneu  of  the 
•pproaeh  of  its  ill  consequences,  they  frequently  escape  notice,  and  when  perceived,  are  oAen  attributed  to 
other  causes.  Diluted  alcohol  doee  not  change  the  character  of  the  surfaces  on  which  it  is  applieil,  as  the 
pore  spirit  does;  and  it  is  therefore  freely  absorbed,  and  enters  the  circulation,  extending  its  influence  to  every 
Mood  vessel  in  the  body.  Of  course^  as  this  fluid  contains  no  nourishment,  and  u  altogether  foreign  to  the 
bfood,  it  is  speedily  thrown  ott  from  the  system  with  some  of  the  secretions;  but  it  is  a  curious  circumstance 
thmt  very  slight  diflerences  in  the  purity  of^  alcoholic  liquors  occasiion  an  unaccountable  diversity  in  their 
effects.  Thus,  alcohol  diluted  with  pure  water,  brandy,  gin,  whisky,  6lc.,  though  alike  in  all  respects  except 
in  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  little  vegetable  matter — which  is  sometimes  so  small  in  amount  os  to  be  scarcely 
■ppreciable  by  weight — produce  impressions  on  the  system  of  widely  dissimilar  character.  For  instance: — 
As  alcohol,  simply  dilnted,  generally  acta  ai  a  purgative,  and  is  probably  abiiorbcd  with  difliculty,  as  its  eflecis 
on  the  brain  are  conflned  jHrotly  moch  to  a  pleasorable  sensation,  evidently  resulting  from  a  simply  nervous 
or  tympathetic  imprenion,  like  the  flrst  enlivening  effect  of  Champagne.  This  peculiarity  has  induced  us  to 
anploy  half  an  onnce  of  the  pure  alcohol  diluted  with  a  gill  of  water,  as  a  mild  laxative  in  certain  cases  of 
extreme  debility,  and  although  we  would  be  far  from  warranting  its  use,  by  persons  not  of  the  profession,  yet 
it  might  be  proper  to  call  the  attention  of  medical  men  to  tho  subject,  as  the  spirit  in  this  simple  state  has 
never  been  employed  in  general  practice.  Gin,  on  the  contrary,  which  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
Mni|de  diluted  alcdiol,  except  by  tho  presence  of  a  mere  trace  of  a  volatile  vegetable  oil,  is  taken  into  the 
oireulation  with  more  rapidity  than  any  other  Ikiuor.  and  is  cast  out  with  equal  speed:  hut  it  does  not  act  as 
a.  purgative,  except  in  a  few  rare  instances,  its  chief  operation  being  on  the  kidneys,  which  it  stimulates  to  an 
increased  flow  of  urine.    The  intoxication  resulting  from  gin,  is  therefore  prompt,  but  evanescent 

The  diuretic  properties  of  gin  give  this  liquor  a  preference  over  all  other  spirituous  liquors  in  certain  cases 
of  dropsical  effusion. 

Whiskey,  which  can  scarcely  be  distinguiHhed  from  gin  by  its  chemical  properties,  diflbrs  from  it  in  producing 
a  more  permanent  efllect,  and  in  provoking  more  free  perspiration.  It  also  acts  strongly  on  the  kidneys.  When 
taken  hot  and  mixed  with  molasMs  and  some  other  articles,  as  is  often  done  by  direction  of  elderly  ladies  who 
an  fond  of  domestic  medical  practice,  its  diaphoretic  powers  may  sometimes  prove  highly  serviceable  at 
particular  moments  in  the  pn^rcss  of  catarrh,  and  even  in  some  cases  of  intermittent  fever,  before  the  coming 
on  of  the  chill;  but  it  is  a  dangeroiu  remedy,  and  under  popular  guidance,  probably  destroys  more  than  it 
relieves! 

Brandy,  as  it  is  commonly  employed,  is  colored  with  n  considerable  amount  of  vegetable  matter,  and  it  is 
probably  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  it  acts  so  difTorently,  iu  some  respects,  from  the  liquors  already 
enumerated,    it  has  a  tendency  in  most  persons,  abd  under  most  circumtfiances,  rather  to  check  than  to  pro- 
mote perspiration,  and  sometimes  even  restrains  the  secretion  of  urine!     As  it  readily  enrers  the  circuKition, 
and  is  thrown  off  from  it  with  difKculty,  its  efiecls  are  much  more  permanent  than  thofto  of  oilier  liquors, 
particularly  on  the  nervous  system ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  one  of  the  most  unwholesome  products  of  tho 
ttili  for  the  inhabitants  of  cold  or  temperate  climates,  and  in  dry  situations :  but,  like  most  other  noxious  agents, 
it  hae  its  useful  applications: — it  is  the  beet  of  the  diffusible  stimulants,  where  such  stimulants  are  positively 
demanded  among  the  old  residents  in  swampy  districts  within  the  tropics.   Fortunately,  the  regular  alternati(Mi 
of  the  aeasons  in  other  regions  prevents  that  constant  exhaustion  fnnn  perspiration  and  the  undue  rapidity  of 
all  the  vital  actions  which  characterize  life  in  equatorial  countries;  and  our  remarks  upon  the  use  of  brandy 
cannot,  therefore,  be  quoted  in  defence  of  its  abuse.     If  brandy,  or  any  other  alcoholic  liquor  bo  freely  em- 
lilojcd  by  the  onocclimaied,  in  climates  like  that  of  Bengal,  Bitavia,  &c.,  the  danger  of  almost  immediate 

*  The  Jlast  Indian  pipe. 
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death  i*  rendered  extremely  greatyBO  much  bo  that  it  has  been  nid  that  more  than  one-half  of  all  tbefaieigMii 
■etiling  in  Calcatta  and  its  vicinity  die  before  the  expiration  of  the  fir^t  year,  and  chiefly  in  coDKqaaioitf 
indiscretion  in  employing  stimulant  drinks,  which  ihe  custom  of  the  country  conlinually  places  before  tkos! 


uncle:  HORACE.     By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.    In  two  vdumn.    Carey  and  Hart. 

Among  the  numerous  and  talented  bevy  of  female  writers  that  graces  the  present  age,  we  rank  Bin. Hill 
as  one  of  our  especial  favorites.  There  is  a  lifelike  reality  in  her  plots,  which  attracta  the  atteolioo  sod  is- 
sures  the  interest  of  lior  readers  ;  her  charocicrs  are  human  beings,  and  demand  our  sympathies  in  ibeir  l» 
half;  wc  are  not  aaktU  to  drop  a  tear  upon  the  bier  of  some  supernatural  heroine,  Mrboae  feats  prore  ha 
qualifications  for  a  cell  in  a  lunatic  asylum  ;  nar  are  we  required  to  pity  the  sufieringa  of  some  faslf-brignd 
half-roinstrcl  vagabond,  who  ought  to  bo  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  police.  Mra.  Uall  deals  in  natunl  tpe* 
cinicns,  and  we  have  never  risen  from  a  perusal  of  any  portion  of  her  writings,  and  we  have  read  them  lO, 
and  frequently,  without  feeling  "  a  wibcr  and  a  better  man."  Every  emanation  from  her  prolific  pcniM 
some  broad  principle  to  elucidate,  and  well  and  clearly  are  the  moral  truths  expounded  in  the  pages  of  ihi 
work  before  us.  Uncle  Horace  is  a  strange  and  apparently  inexplicable  item  in  the  rank  and  file  of  hoMi 
numeration  ;  he  is  a  man  of  anomalies — harsh,  churlish,  and  repulsively  cold  in  the  common  hakihidfli  of 
life ;  but  the  valuable  metal  may  be  found  in  the  darkest  and  most  secret  mine,  and  Uncle  Horace 
forth  'Mhe  noblest  work  of  God."  We  have  carefully  read  OYery  line  of  the  two  volumes  before  m 
considerable  satisfaction,  and  guarantee  that  our  friends  will  find  them  worthy  of  their  immediate  atttoUL 

The  following  extract  is  a  capital  bit  of"  Life." 

**  Poor  La  Volanto— you  remember  him,  poor  fellow !  What  a  delicate,  sensitive  creature  be  wm\  Ai 
pink,  the  perfection  of  good  society.  He  played  the  guitar  better  than  you.  Count,  and  patronized  ercqriV 
perfume,  and  new  coat  in  Paris— (ftol  deserved  paironage^^fyt  three  seasons.  The  lailora  knew  his 
one  in  particular,  when  he  heard  of  La  Vdante's  difllirulties,  ofiTered  him  five  hundred  franca  a  wi 
would  only  invent,  appear,  and  cut  out  collars  and  lappels  in  his  establishment.  La  Volaate  fell  ihsi 
bitterly,  and  ordered  his  valet  to  get  the  porter  to  kick  the  fellow  out.  Of  course  he  could  not  do  it  ~ 
nor  suflfer  his  valet  to  kick  a  tailor;  but  it  preyed  upon  him  The  idea  of  his  difciroeaea  getting 
way — he  had  no  hope  either  his  memory  was  gone,  and  ha  lust  at  play  repeatedly,  without  rei 
wkat  ha  lost." 

"  Or  what  he  won  f "  inquired  the  Count. 

"  His  luck  had  completely  turned,"  replied  the  other;  "and  his  friends  he  fancied  looked  cool  oo  kJa:  hi 
that  was  a  mistake, /or  he  gave  the  mofl  brUliant  suppert  to  the  huL  He  resolved  at  once,  then,  to  eoi  *  ' 
his  misfortunes,  by  cutting  his  throat ;  his  taste  was  so  exquisite — he  put  on  his  black  velvet  di 
and  covered  his  dressing-table  with  black,  that  no  spots  might  appear,  to  oflend  the  eyes  of  thoae  who 
When  oil  was  arranged,  he  placed  a  black  marble  basin  beneath  his  chin,  and  the  raaor  even  which  ks  i 
had  an  ebony  handle.  You  see  how  careful  he  was  of  the  delicacy  of  his  friends— it  waa  beaotifoUfiifr 
naged :  now  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  made  so  proper  an  arrangemenf»  had  ki  wd 
pistols:  pistols  are  butchering  aflairs,  believe  me." 

The  following  lines  depict  our  feelings  most  accurately,  upon  a  simple,  but  important  point  We  shsit  ■ 
Mrs.  Hall's  objection  to  the  fashionable  terms  of  mama,  its  diminutive  ma,  or  the  French  nansa;  td 
earnestly  entreat  every  young  mother  to  rear  her  offiipring  in  the  practice  of  the  hallowed  word,  the  nmm 
brance  of  which 

"  Brings  all  the  mother  in  our  eyes.*' 

Mary,  blessing  Harry  for  his  consideration,  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  by  her  mother'a  aide.  StwftM 
her  arms  round  her  neck,  and  as  she  drew  her  head  towards  her,  kissed  off  the  teara  which  were  pooriagifM 
her  eyes ;  as  she  looked  up  to  her  face,  she  shuddered  at  the  deep  calm  expression  of  aettled  sonew  which 
covered  her  features  as  with  a  pall. 

**  Mother,  dearest  mother!"  she  exclaimed.  "  Oh,  tell  mo — tell  me  what  it  is  that  baa  ao  chaf^jcd yea '  tcD 
me—  oh,  do  tell  me ! — it  is  Mary — your  own  Mary  that  asks  you.  Mother !  am  I  not  worthy  to  be  foar 
friend  ?" 

U  there  in  the  whole  world  one  who  comprehends  not  the  magic  of  that  word  **  mother!"  liasoand— i> 
associations — its  melody — its  powerful,  natural  music!  How  it  steals  into  the  heart ! — in  it  are  caatrsdsl 
the  afif^tions  of  our  youth;  and  when  are  they  so  well  worth  having  as  before  the  world  has  tanght  tbcaiti 
selfishness — its  coldness — the  practiced  evil  of  its  folse  wisdom  ?  It  is  a  beautiful  word — mother!  It  secai 
as  though  the  sound  was  bom  of  Nature.  No  child  under  the  influence  of  excitement  exclaiau  **  Maaaar 
— it  has  an  artificial  echo ;  but  "  mother"— oh,  blesse<l  word !  how  does  it  recall  the  age  of  helplesiDesik  wkn 
ft  toother  watched  the  days  of  childhood — when  a  mother  taught  the  daya  of  youlli---when  a  noiher  com* 
*«elled  the  days  of  matured  existence—  when  a  mother  blends  the  character  of  a  friend  and  a  oonpanioB  wiik 
the  devoted  tenderness  of— of  what — a  mother!  the  word  has  no  companion. 

The  annexed  tribute  to  Mrs.  Hemans  is  aflbcting,  and  honorably  just— 

Some  linea  of  8&m\iey*a  waie  vt«^i^«^  \<^  ooia  ol  ^^  ''^ittui  <&C  ftQntidian  Spirit,"  ihst  hnaAa«iJ 
My  perfume  in  wlucih  aU  th\ii9inL«  wvA«  ^vrat^ ftaKv^\UHr|  vs(Awi^^«i^«Mkl(Mig^aad  Ummi  Atji 
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Let  ut,  too,  panse  to  bkts  her  memory,  though  she  is  gone  from  among  of,  to  be  bo  more  seen,  no  more 
heard! — Gone,  in  the  prime  of  womanhood,  to  the  grave — the  cold,  damp,  narrow  grave! — gone  for  eVer 
from  a  world  that  hardly  valued  her  aa  she  deserved!  Her  harp  hangs  upon  the  willov%8! — her  voice  is 
silent! — her  pen  is  dry!  No  longer  will  bhe  touch  the  occurrences  of  life  with  a  "  golden  finger/'  and  trans- 
mute them  into  poetry.  Iler  mind  was  one  vast  irosginaiion ;  her  heart,  the  temple  of  tenderness.  She  was 
of  all  others  the  poet  of  the  affections;  not  of  the  gross  and  sensual  feelings  which  are  so  called,  but  of  the 
afiections  that  are  breathed  by  the  Creator  into  our  souls!  I  cannot  think  of  her  life,  her  death,  without 
heavy  and  settled  griefl  Many  a  page  of  her  Lyrics  was  marked  by  Mary's  tears ;  and  well  it  was  that  her 
tarally  pure  taste  directed  her  to  such  a  holy  fountain  of  enjoyment. 


ETIQUETTE    FOR   LADIES;    with  HINTS   ON   THE  PRESERVATION.  I.MPROVEMENT,   AND 
DISPLAY  OF  FEMALE  BEAUTY.     One  volume, pp.  224.     Carey,  Lea.  and  Blanchard. 

We  opened  this  little  volume  with  fear  and  trembling,  for  we  imagined  that  we  were  about  to  peruse  the 
■ecrets  of  the  grand  arcana  of  feminine  magic ;  that  we  were  on  the  point  of  being  made  intimate  with  the 
guiding  rules  of  the  sweet  enslavers — of  ascertaining  the  moral  strength  of  the  rivets  with  which  the  lovely 
■ex  enchain  mankind.  But  we  were  disappointed,  and  we  rejoice  thereat ;  a  revelation  of  the  enemy's 
atrength  would  dismay  our  bachelor  friends,  and  establish  the  too-potent  domain  of  the  petticoat  upon  a  firmer 


We  could  write  a  long  chapter  upon  this  little  book  ;  and  it  is  well  for  the  author  and  his  clients  that  we 
have  not  a  iufliciency  of  room  for  the  desired  amplification  of  our  remarks.  We  will  not  speak  of  his  pre- 
■amption  in  treating  a  subject  of  such  importance  as  the  display  of  female  beauty  in  the  limits  of  a  paltry 
addendum  or  appendix  to  a  tiny  volume  upon  etiquette,  which,  by  the  way,  has  no  connexion  with  female 
beauty,  and  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  social  curse — a  withering  miasm,  congenial  to  the  fool-air,  swamp-bred 
jack  o*  lanterns  of  genteel  society,  but  baneful  to  the  healthy  welUbeing  of  our  stale ;  nor  will  we  touch  upon 
the  positive  and  not'to-be  controverted  impropriety  of  a  male  author's  dissertation  on  corsets  and  recipes  for 
washes,  pomades,  unctions,  salves,  and  powders.  By  the  assumption  of  the  regal  plural,  we  surmise  the 
author  to  be  of  the  masculine  gender ,  and  fancy,  moreover,  that  he  has  borrowed  largely  from  some  English 
work  bearing  upon  the  same  points;  in  his  description  of  the  various  dances,  he  has  enumerated  a  variety 
of  saltatory  exercises  in  which  our  American  darlings  never  indulge.  The  Engliih  Conire  Dansc,  the  Scotch 
Heel,  the  Fandango,  and  the  Bolero,  or,  as  our  author  spells  it,  the  BuUero,  which  he  describes  as  a  Spanish 
inportation,  and  ventures  to  proscribe  its  use.  Will  any  of  our  readen  say  that  they  ever  beheld  an  Arae- 
lican  lady  indulging  in  an  exhibition  described  in  the  following  extract  ?^ 

The  fimdango,  though  graceful  in  its  own  country — because  danced,  from  cusfom,  with  as  reserved  a  mind 
•soar  maidens  would  make  a  curtsey — is,  nevertheless,  when  attempted  here,  too  great  a  display  of  the  person 
fbt  any  modest  American  woman  to  venture.  It  is  a  iUo !  Imagine  what  must  be  the  assurance  of  the  young 
woman,  who,  unaccusiomed  by  the  habits  of  her  country  to  such  singular  exhibitions  of  herself,  could  get  up 
in  a  rocNS  full  of  company,  and,  with  an  unblushing  face,  go  through  all  the  evolutions,  postures,  and  vaultings 
of  the  Spanish  fandango?  Certainly,  there  are  fdw  discreet  men  in  our  country  who  would  say,  "  such  a 
woman  I  should  like  for  my  wife  !'* 

At  the  end  of  this  unnecessary  piece  of  advice,  the  author  wisely  observes  "  that  when  proposing  to  dance, 
long  traina  are  inconvenient,  and  very  short  petticoats  are  inelegant"  He  observes  also,  in  the  introduction, 
that  **  a  lady  cannot  shake  off  an  improper  acquaintance  with  the  same  facility  as  a  gentleman  can  do."  If  he 
will  announce  himself  aa  the  author  of  this  work  on  Ladies'  Etiquette,  he  will  receive  many  a  cntting  proof  to 
the  contrary.    The  annexed  passage  is  sublimely  enlightening — 

In  descending  a  staircase,  we  should  give  the  side  next  the  wall  to  the  lady  whom  we  accompany;  we 
eomwundy  present  to  her  the  right  arm,  provided,  however,  that  necessity  does  not  oblige  us.  in  order  to  avoid 
placing  her  next  the  balustrade,  to  offer  the  loO. 

We  are  told  that  it  is  not  correct  for  a  lady  to  inquire  about  a  gentleman's  health,  unle»»  he  is  very  ill  or 
very  aged.  Then,  when  a  lair  creature  puts  the  common- place  iolerrogaiion,  by  way  of  commencing  a  chat 
as  usual,  we  are  to  imagine  that  we  are  looking  very  sick  or  particularly  venerable.  "The  custom  of  ladies 
oiilseyiog  in  the  street  is  now  perfectly  obselete,  except  among  a  few  antiquities,  who  use  hoops."  Ah,  ha! 
hoops  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  the  United  Slates,  too,  where  the  formalities  of  court  dresses,  gala 
suits,  and  drawing-room  days  are  unknown,  to  say  nothing  about  wearing  hoops  in  the  streets — verily,  we  read 
and  learn.  *'  When  a  lady  spom  a  hoop,  she  is  entitled  to  a  curtsey."  When  we  meet  a  lady  in  a  hoop  in 
Chostnut  streaf ,  we  promise  to  make  her  a  curtsey  down  to  the  ground. 

"  In  public  ballB,a  gantleman  oflers  his  partner  refreshments,  which  she  very  seldom  accepts— but  in  ii^lvala 
evaij  one  helps  ihemselves."    Gentle  reader!  at  tha  nail  v*^va.\A  v^^l  <wV<^\«^l(^^^^%x^\sK<«^^^>^& 
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your  pretty  partner,  after  a  set  of  five  quadrilles,  a  long  waltz,  or  a  faiiguiag  gallope,  thoaki  impeitintally 
request  a  glass  of  lemonade,  tell  her  to  fetch  it  herself.  If  she  stares,  withdraw  from. your  pocket  the  nak 
OB  liliiqiieue  ibr  Ladio0,  turn  to  |)Qge  73,  anil  convict  her  of  ignorance  of  the  bienteance  of  good  society. 

'*  If  you  give  a  ball,  danco  in  ii  rarely.'*  This  uurd  has  two  meanings,  and  from  its  location,  theiinple 
parvenue,  for  whura  this  work  Ik  expretsly  written,  cannot  tell  whether  Klie  is  to  dance  unfrequently,  or  witk 
rare  and  graceful  motion,  charm  the  admiring  crowd."  *•  BonuetH,  with  a  unuut  as  long  as  an  elephaat's  pa- 
boecis,  or  a  margin  as  liroad  as  a  bushel  measure,"  are  articles  of  fashion  elegantly  described — and  the  reoo«- 
mcndation  of  white  or  Trench  brandy,  mixed  with  rose  v\ater,  as  liquor  to  be  uecd  by  young  ladies  in  their 
daily  ablutions,  is  an  insult  to  the  8£>x,  fiaught  viith  direful  import  to  the  clearness  of  their  complexiona. 

The  great  ctiqucite  div^tcniier  affirms  that  a  supper  is  not  the  genteel  thing  at  a  aoiiie.  Does  he  know  tke 
meaning  uf  the  word  ?  was  he  ever  in  Franco  ?  did  he  ever  read  the  Pickwi<'k  Papers,  wherein  a  iwtt  ■ 
daacribed  by  a  footman  "  to  consist  of  a  boiled  leg  of  mattoH."  An  invitation  to  a  aoirie,  maans  that  yoa  ■• 
expected  to  give  up  the  evening  to  your  host,  and  our -Gallic  friends  do  not  send  jrou  home  without  the  prtu 
Moupert  or,  ai  Icust,  some  means  of  affording  you  a  Chance  of  doing  the  colla'.ioner  with  effect. 

Having  freely  given  our  opinions,  currente  calamo,  upon  the  objectionable  points  of  the  litlle  work  beierv 
us,  it  is  but  honest  that  we  should  say  that  ii  has  many  points  of  intrinsic  value,  which,  in  fact,  make  m 
grieve  at  the  several  ridiculous  statements  we  have  adduced.  The  chapter  on  *'  Dignity  and  Familiarity  of 
Deportment"  ia  an  excellent  one.  and  deserves  the  attention  of  the  fair.  We  also  most  cordially  recoiaiBeiid 
the  article  on  *'  Marriage ;"  and,  although  we  are  fated  to  control  the  destinies  of  a  GeDtlemao's  Magarinn, 
yet  we  know  that  thousands  of  bright  and  beauteous  eyes  glance  over  our  pages,  and  we  earnestly  bot  r^ 
■pectfuUy  entreat  the  charmers  to  con  the  few  rules  we  have  herewith  extracted — and  we  aerionslj 
all  husbands,  brothers,  lovers,  and  cousins,  to  watch  a  golden  opportunity  with  their  reepective  wives, 
aweethearts,  and  uncles*  daughters,  and,  catching  the  darlings  in  an  amiable  and  attentive  mood,  qniedy  li 
read  them  the  quoted  passages.  Do  not  insult  them  by  indulging  in  any  dictatorial  remarks — ^let  the 
tmthi  sink  deep  into  their  minds,  unmixed  with  baser  matter,  and  end  your  lesson  with  a  honied 


In  the  presence  of  your  husband,  you  ought  never  to  do  those  things  which  carry  with  them  a  dimgrmiHi 
idea,  nor  porfbrm  those  dutiee  of  the  toilet,  which,  before  any  one  bat  yourself,  oflend  decency  and  cbariiMB 

Oaa  ought  never  to  permit  disorder  in  her  hosbaod's  wardrobe,  under  the  excose  ihet  he  ia  jial  up,cnl 
hiiown  house. 

To  dresi  with  neatness  and  elegant  simplicity,  is  important,  even  at  home. 

The  conversation  at  home  cannot  always  be  elegant,  and  sustained  in  the  same  manner  that  it  ii  in  socMlf; 
it  wonld  indeed  be  superlatively  ridiculous,  that  it  should  not  have  interruption,  or  relaxation ;  but  il  ihirif 
bt  free  from  all  irapoliteoess  and  indelicacy. 

If  at  any  time  the  society  of  your  husband  causes  you  eimui,  jrou  ought  neither  to  say  ao.  nor  gnt  Mf 
suspicion  of  the  cause,  by  abruptly  changing  the  conversation. 

In  all  discussions  you  should  watch  yourself  attentively,  lest  domestic  familiarity  raise  itself  by  degrasili 
the  pitch  of  a  quarrel. 

Tb  entertain  with  a  politeness  partienlarly  affeecionate,  the  friends  of  the  peraoa  with  whoai  yeaai 
coonaeted  by  marriage;  to  respect  inviolably  the  letten  which  he  writes  or  reeeivea;  to  avoid  piyiagiM 
tha  secrets  which  he  conceals  from  jroa ;  never  to  act  contrary  to  his  inclinaiiooB,  nnleoa  they  aie  iq» 
rious  to  himself^  and  even  in  this  case  not  to  oppose  him,  but  to  endeavor  to  check  them  with  addrsa  mi- 
kindness;  to  beware  of  confiding  to  strangers,  or  to  domestics,  the  little  vexations  which  he  caoem  yoa;  li 
dread  like  poison  marks  of  contempt,  coldness,  suspicion,  or  reproaches;  to  apologize  promptly,  and  ia  ■ 
affectionate  manner,  if  you  have  allowed  yourself  to  run  into  any  ill-humur;  to  receive  hie  ooansds  wilk 
attention,  and  to  execute  them  as  quickly  as  possible; — these  are  the  obligations  of  propriety  and  love,bf 
which  married  persons  of  genlleneM  bmd  themselves. 

There  is  a  still  more  rigoroes  duty  for  new*married  penons;  they  must  abstain  in  public  from  every  ask 
ofaflbction  too  conspicuous,  and  every  exclusive  atientioo. 

Married  persons  who,  in  society,  place  themselves  contipually  near  each  other,  and  who  ooovene  aA 
dance  tugether,  do  not  escape  the  ridicule  to  which  their  feelings  blind  them. 

In  society  we  ought,  above  every  thing,  to  avoid  being  personal;  fiir  a  husband  or  a  wife  is  another  self ,* 
and  we  must  forget  that  self. 


THE  STATE  PRISONER  ;  ▲  Tale  of  tuk  French  Rioenct.     Two  Volumes.    By  Maria  Loi7ISA  Botli. 

Carey,  Lea,  and  Blanchard. 

A  good  story,  well  written,  with  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  mystery  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  mder;  i 
a. dash  of  history  gives  a  zest  to  the  plot,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  dramatii  penonm  are  vividly  dafiml 
The  death  of  De  Brissac  is  exceedingly  well  written,  and  the  Baronne  Mirabel  nay  rank  with  the  fdiri— 
creations  of  Shakspeare  or  ScotL  We  trust  that.Mim  or  Mrs.  Boyle»  for  we  are  anaoqiiaiDled  with  the  Idft 
&tMtBf  will  experience  a  tecepliun  ftoia  the  reading  public  that  will  induce  her  agpin  to  phuoie  hier.pea  is  ^ 
jr/ffamnf  path  she  hu  now  eo  cracetoVXY  eii\eie^. 
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MY      FIRST      SCHOOL-KEEPING. 


BY      ■.      PINCKNKT      MORTON. 


On  one  of  oar  leiioro  aftameoni,  near  the  close  of 
the  first  terra  of  the  Junior  year,  I  had  ensconced  my- 
■alf  in  my  easy  chair,  before  a  good,  substantial  fire 
in  my  room,  No.  — ,  University  Hall,  with  Elia  in 
hand,  firmly  expecting  to  eiyoy  a  few  hours  of  plea- 
sant relaxation  from  the  severe  studies  of  the  colle- 
giate course.  I  had,  accordingly,  raised  my  pedals 
upon  the  chimney  piece^the  otitan  without  the  dig- 
nitate^^u  habit  peculiar  to  students,  and  barely  opened 
the  delightful  volume,  when  I  heard  a  loud  rap  at 
jny  door.  That  it  was  not  the  signal  of  a  fellow  stu- 
dent I  well  knew,  for  it  was  a  universal  custom  with 
them,  after  knocking,  to  bolt  sans  ceremonie  into  your 
presence.  One  rap,  for  mere  decency's  sake,  and  the 
door  would  fly  open  quicker,  if  possible,  than  if  the 
•diet  of  an  Ali  Baba  had  gone  forth.  Students  are 
mceremonlous  dogs,  and  what  ^  can't  be  cured  must 
he  endured."  I  bade  the  applicant  **  come  in,"  when 
■n  «lderly,  well-dressed  farmer,  apparently  near  sixty 
Tears  of  age,  addressed  me  thus  :^ 

*'  Mr.  Morton,  I  'spose." 

**  That  is  my  name,  sir,"  I  replied.    "  Take  a  seat, 
rir.    Cold  weather,  this." 

''Raly  cold,"  'said  he,  "  but  your  room's  'mazing 
eomfortable." 

"  Yes,  sir,  we  like  to  make  ourselves  as  comforta- 
ble as  may  be.    Easy  fellows  here." 

"  They  tell'd  me  you  want  to  keep  school  awhile 
thia  winter." 

**  I  do,  sir.  My  home  is  so  far  dirtant  that  I  con- 
clnded  not  to  return  during  the  next  vacation." 

••  Well,  then,  I  rather  guAs  you  and  I  can  strike 
up  a  bargain.  I'm  the  school  agent  in  district  No. 
aizteen,  over  in  8  ,  'long  side  of  the  bey-nmy  three 
milea  from  here." 

'<  Three  miles.  I  should  like  that,  as  I  could  occa- 
iioDally  oome  to  town  without  infringing  upon  sehool- 
hovia.    What  compeDMtioo  are  joa  anthoriied  to 

r 

**  Foorteen  doUan  a  month  and  found." 

«  V«y  idr  coBpeontkn^bat  oan't  yon  give  a  little 

r 


«  No,  I  can't.  The  district  didn't  raise  only  enough 
for  two  months'  schooling,  and  if  I  should  pay  more^ 
the  other  bills  could  not  be  paid." 

"  Well,  sir,  if  you  do  not  wish  for  my  services  for 
a  longer  term  than  two  months,  I'll  go  for  that  sum. 
Bat  where  am  I  to  board  t" 

"  Oh,  I've  agreed  to  keep  you,  though  'tis  something 
of  a  walk  to  school,  but  1  reckon  it  won't  hurt  yoa. 
Such  sedenterary  men  need  exercise.  There  was 
Jacob  Bunker,  that  lives  right  off  agin  the  school- 
house,  that  wanted  to  board  "the  master."  He 
agreed  to  keep  him  for  four-and-six-pence  a  week,  all 
found ;  but  some  of  us  rather  considered  he  didn't 
live  none  of  the  best,  and  they  struck  up  a  bargain 
with  me.     I'll  try  to  do  considerable  well  by  you." 

'*  No  doubt  of  it,  sir.  I  presume  you  live  well  at 
your  house.    When  shall  I  go  over  to  S         ?" 

*'  Oh,  I'll  come  ailer  you  next  Saturday,  if  yoa  say 
so,  and  take  you  over  in  my  sleigh." 

"  Thank  you,  sir.    I'll  endeavor  to  be  ready  at  that 


*> 


time. 

Upon  this  he  arose  to  depart.  After  buttoning  up 
his  coat,  and  tying  his  red  "  comforter"  about  his  neck, 
he  bade  me  a  '*  good  day,"  and  retired. 

"  I  am  getting  to  be  of  some  consequence,"  thought 
I.  "  A  country  pedagogue !  Why  the  name  is  ex- 
citing. How  confounded  comfortable  I  shall  feel 
with  the  title  of  *  the  master,'  clothed  with  a  little 
'  brief  authority/  and  teaching  the  *  young  idea  how 
to  shoot!'  Then,  too,  the  deference  that  must  neces- 
sarily be  paid  to  roe,  the  *  bows,'  etc.  Capital !  '  Glo- 
ry enough  to  have  served'  in  such  a  capacity." 

These,  and  similar  oxhilirating  ideas,  passed  in  ra- 
pid successioe  through  my  mind,  afler  the  good  man's 
departure.  Nothing  was  said  in  relation  to  my  ability 
to  discharge  the  important  functions  of  the  station. 
On  reflection,  I  recollected  that  it  was  necessary  to 
pass  through  the  ordeal  of  an  examination  by  the  Sa- 
perintending  School  Committee.  That  process,  how- 
ever, had  no  terrors  for  me,  as,  In  fimner  days,  wheo 
I  looked  fbrward  with  a  shudder  almost,  to  the  **  pre* 
paralory  eramiimtimi,**  <*  TtotK^  vsii.  \fiL  ^asam^^cki 
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Toiter,  and  I  must  Deeds  gratify  my  vanity,  by  in* 
tinning  him  of  the  engagement  into  which  I  had 
jnat  entered. 

"Bob,  I'm  engaged  to  keep  school  a  couple  of 
Bonths  over  in  S ,  Bay  District." 

«  You  don't  ?" 

•*  But  I  do,  though,  and  am  off  on  Satuiday,  wind, 
weather,  and  the  Faculty  permitting." 

<*  How  much  are  you  to  have  per  month  f '* 

** Fourteen  dollars  and  found.*' 

*'  Fourteen  dollars !  Why,  I  wouldn't  keep  that 
■cliool  for  forty  dollars  a  month. .  Sam  Lincoln  kept 
it  last  winter,  and  the  boys  drove  him  out  of  school. 
He  didn't  keep  but  a  fortnight" 

**  But  you  are  jesting." 

•■  Upon  my  honor  I  am  not" 

"  Well,  if  I  have  made  a  bad  bargain,  I  must  take 
it '  for  better  for  wone.'  " 

**It  will  be  the  wont  bargain  3^u  ever  made. 
Why,  there  was  an  hundred  and  twenty  in  the  school 
lait  winter,  and  what  would  you  do,  if  the  rascals 
■hoald  rebel  r 

"  I'd  give  them  a  warm  reception.  I'd  cool  their 
affections  if  they  wouldn't  obey  my  orders .'" 

"  You  can't  go  it  Send  word  to  the  agent  that  you 
have  been  aneipectedly  called  home,  and  must  de- 
cline the  fulfilment  of  the  engagement  That's  my 
advice  to  you" 

**  No,  Bob,  I  must  not  deceive,  to  avoid  an  honoro- 
lile  engagement  I'll  try ;  and  if  I  cannot  succeed  in 
■HUMging  them,  I  will  give  up." 

Here  our  conversation  was  suspended,  the  evening 
bell  having  announoed  the  hour  fur  the  closing  ser- 
irices  of  the  day. 


Saturday  came,  and  Mr.  Lowell  the  agent  nomr, 
too.  Having,  in  the  meantime,  obtained  leave  of  ah- 
aence  for  the  remainder  of  the  term,  I  had  made 
every  necessary  arrangement  ibr  my  departure.  My 
trunk  was  placed  in  the  ideigh,  and  I  stepfied  in,  bu- 
rying my  feet  in  the  clean  straw,  and  drawing  up 
and  about  me  the  thick,  homespun,  checked  blanket — 
a  subdtituto  for  the  buffalo  robe  of  your  city  dons. 
Afier  we  had  gone  beyond  the  compact  part  of  ihe 
town,  Dobbin  struck  into  a  brbk  canter,  and  in  a  hail 
hour's  time  we  reached  the  place  of  our  debtinaiion. 
The  first  sound  that  greeted  my  ear  was  a  juvenile 
shout  issuing  from  behind  the  groat  wood-pile  ihei 
lay  at  the  farmer's  door,  proclaiming  in  a  tone  of  joy. 
**  The  master's  come."  In  a  moment,  a  chubby-cheek- 
ed little  fellow  made  his  appearance,  who  proved  lo 
be  the  agent's  grandson,  by  whom  he  was  thus  od- 
dresed:— 

*'  Come,  Sammy,  and  carry  in  the  master's  trunk." 

*'So,  I  will,  grand'iher,"  and  suiting  the'action  to 
the  word,  he  laid  oeige  to  it,  and  carried  it  into  the 
house. 

The  agent's  houae  was  one  of  thnae  neat,  snug,  yel- 
low'painted  habitations,  so  frequently  seen  in  the 
country  towns  of  New  England,  with  its  large  barn 
and  ezteDsive  oal'baildinga,  in  near  proximity.  Every 
UuDg  anrand  il  Ntmed  Id  \ia%Dkeik  thnSl  uA  ii>v 


gality.  On  entering  the  hoase,  I  was  ushered  into 
the  **  best  room."  where  a  capital  fire  had  been  Bade 
for  my  reception.  Diabunhening  myselfofny  outer gl^ 
ments,  I  heated  myself  by  the  fire  with  the  old  genilt. 
man,  and  entered  into  quite  an  agreeable  confab  with 
him  on  the  "  generality  of  things  in  general,"  and  men 
particularly  upon  assuming  the  arduous  task  of  a  pc- 
dag(»gue.  Not  a  liule  invight  did  I  get  into  the  cha* 
raciera  of  the  heads  of  ihe  familiea  composing  lbs 
district,  a  large  (lortitin  of  whom,  from  the  nators  of 
their  avucatioiis.  might  well  be  called  *'  farmer•firile^ 
men,"  being  a  sort  of  omphibious  race,  v^hose  time 
was  alternately  s|icnt  upon  sea  and  land.  There  wert, 
to  be  sure,  many  men,  like  nine  host,  who  dsroied 
themselves  exclusively  (o  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  and 
by  industry  and  hard  lubor,  had  made  themfelres  ia. 
dependent.  The  other  class  were  those  nho  might  be 
ftaid  lo**  live  Irom  hand  to  mouth,"  taking  **  no  tboogfat 
lor  the  mornm.*'  Alter  this  expoailion  of  the  state  of 
the  society,  I  \%a«  not  at  all  burprised  at  Sem  LtDCok'i 
f'tilure.  for  I  had  had  some  {irevioua  opportunity  of 
becoming  converMant  with  that  half  civilixed  porttB 
of  the  eoramuniiy. 

Mr.  LoMell  informed  me  that  the  Superinteodi^ 
School  Cofnmiiiee  would  be  ready  to  examine  iM  it 
the  revidence  of  Jacob  Bunker,  Esquire,  **as  ibelsv 
directs,"  at  ti%o  o'clock  in  the  afterrwon.  He  » 
marked  that  the  said  Bunker  was  **a  nastci^ 
liig-fe(>liiig  man,"  and  made  pretensions  of  paas» 
iiig  considerable  knowledge.  It  appeared  that  ki 
had  t)een  oommiMioiied  but  a  ahori  time  prerioos 
to  od  OH  a  "Justice  of  the  Peace,"  a  sort  of  cattle,  si 
Mtme  one  remarked,  which  the  Governor  and  Coundl 
turned  out  at  five  dollars  a  head.  1  found,  frooaaar 
i-«inver>aiion,  iliot  it  would  not  answer  lo  question  J^ 
ciib*K  high  preteiiittoiis  either  by  word  or  deed.  Ifias 
hoHt  otMurved  iliat  it  was  "  best  to  let  him  have  hii 
■iwn  v\uy,  and  humor  him  a  little.  The  other ca» 
iniitte-men,"  huid  he,  "are  sensible  son  of  A»lks,aoI 
Iff  Juke  do  al»ut  us  he  has  a  mind  to." 

"  I  nee  how  I  ruusi  aioiioge,"  I  replird  ;  **  I'll  fislHT 
linn  to  liH  lienrl's  content,  and  make  him  believe  ihtf 
lie  riall>  i*  a  hair  finer  than  his  neighbora-" 

Here  we  \%eru  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of 
Mm.  Lov\ell,  uho  otiserved  that  she  **  hoped  I 
wvW"  and  inviitd  us  to  }»ariake  ol  dinner,  which 
ihin  ready.  I  was  escorted  into  the  kitchen,  wben 
H  inblf  Mus  laden  with  all  the  luxuries  of  the  fsr& 
A  rojinng  fire  blazed  ufxm  the  hearth  of  a  fire-placr, 
winch  might  h.ivo  iiccoramodated  a  rooderatc-siifd 
fiiniily  in  either  t»rner.  The  abundnnoe  of  good 
ihings  under  which  the  table  literally  groaned,  if> 
minded  me  of  the  remark  of  a  New  Cnglaod  ps> 
dagogue,  who  intimaied  that  one  important  qoaliicfr 
tion  vf  u  country  preceptor,  was  his  ability  -to 
lihh  any  given  quantity  of  proviaions."  At  aoy 
he  was  convinced  in  his  own  mind,  that  in  one  loan 
where  his  lot  was  cast,  they  must  have  **  fctipaisd  i 
man's  intellectuals  by  the  eapacily  of  hi^^Sfiad-bi*' 
ket!"  I  imagine  that  if  the  oommitiee,  who  «M 
about  to  make  an  eatinate  of  my  qualifieatioQik  ki' 
adopted  this  princnple  in  oooiiiig  to  a 
k^Mi  ^vtoAowd  my  dextcrilf  on  ihia 
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1  have  been  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  I  was 
quali6ed  for  the  undertaking.    I  ate  bountifully, 

unto  almost  eiperiendng  what  an  old  man, 
ilf  a  great  devourer  of  food,  termed  a  **  pleasant 
'  though  mine  hoatess  suggested  that  she  **  was 
i  [  hadn't  made  a  dinner." 
this  connection,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  advert  to 
latter  of  "  boarding  the  master"  of  a  New  Eng- 
country  school.  There  have  been  three  modes, 
hree  eras,'*  as  I  might  prqperly  say,  of  boarding, 
node,  which,  even  to  this  day,  is  adopted^ in  some 
8,  is  that  of  "  boarding  'round,"  which  implies 
:he  teacher  is  quartered  among  the  families  of 
istrict  in  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  children 
oeing  them  who  attend  school.  Some  would  call 
[he  **  golden  age,"  the  era  of  baked  pumpkins, 
and  pandowdies,  aflbrding  an  admirable  oppor- 
r  to  the  heads  of  each  family  of  testing  the  above 
ioned  qualification.    Where  this  rule   prevails, 

family  vies  'with  the  other  in  producing  ih^ 
it  quantity  of  the  good  things  of  this  life.  A  se 
method  is  the  setting  of  the  master  up  at  auction, 
mocking  him  off  to  the  lowett  bidder,  as  they  ge* 
ly  diRpose  of  the  town's  poor,  and  non-resident 
.    Thanks  to  my  lucky  stars  that  I  did  not  fall 

one  of  those  places.  The  third  mode  was  that 
lecting  one  regular  place  of  domicil,  where  the 
er  would  be  well-served  at  a  moderate  price, 
had  been  adopted  in  my  district,  and  in  selecting 

host,  they  exercised  more  than  ordinary  judg' 
"  Peace  and  plenty"  were  the  presiding  dei 
f  his  household. 


r  dinner  finished,  mine  host  and  myself  wended 
iray  toward  the  above  'Squire  Bunker.  When 
irrived,  we  found  the  "committee-men"  in  at- 
ince,  ready  to  discharge  their  duties.  Jacob,  as 
>een  anticipated,  appeared  to  be  the  "  cock  of  the 
."  He  was  itriding  across  the  room,  with  both 
9  beneath  the  folds  of  his  coat,  looking  for  all  the 
1  like  Sir  Oracle.  I  was  seated,  and  the  men  of 
rity,  occupying  different  stations  at  a  table  loca- 
1  the  centre  of  the  room,  announced  their  readi* 
to  proceed  to  buviness.  Jacob  pulled  out  his 
spectacle  case,  and  taking  therefrom  its  contentSp 
*d  them  with  his  coat  sleeve,  and  placed  them 
the  nasal  organ.  Taking  up  a  half- worn  school 
he  thus  commenced : — 

Veil,  Mr.  Morton,  I  assume  you  know  it's  our 
as  committee-men  of  this  town,  to  perambulate 
and  it  is  for  this  'ere  business  that  we've  got  to- 
r." 

odded  assent,  at  the  same  time  compressing  my 
Tor  fear  of  an  outbreaking  of  laughter.  But  1 
lected  the  conversation  with  mine  host.  It  may 
pedless  to  add  that  he  and  Jacob's  oolleagnes 
d  unutterably  mtschievous. 
am  happy,"  said  I.  **  in  oomiag  before  a  ooromit- 
» admirably  qualified  to  diaeharge  the  duties  io- 
lent  on  them." 

imed  mj  •yes  toward  (h«  othmr  gMtlemao.  They 
itoodit 


**  Obleeg'd  to  ye,  Mr.  Morton.  How  old  may  I  call 

yer 

"  Seventeen  last  July,  sir." 

'*  Where  was  you  bom,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  f" 

"  In  Brunswick,  Slate  of ,  sir." 

"Oh,  I've  heer^  of  that  'ere  place,"  casting  a  look 
toward  his  compeers,  the  meaning  of  which  may  be 
inferred  hereafter. 

"  Well,  as  spelling  is  ray  ther  omnipotent  in  a  school- 
master,  won't  you  ba  good  enough  to  spell  Mas-ser- 
too-sits  ?" 

*'  Certainly,  sir,"  and  supposing  that  it  might  be 
expected  that  the  spelling  should  correspond  with  th« 
pronunciation,  I  governed  myself  accordingly,  and 
much  to  Jacob's  satisfaction.  He  presumed,  perhaps^ 
that  if  I  could  spell  a  word  of  that  magnitude,  I 
was  undoubtedly  well  versed  in  this  essential  qualifi- 
cation. 

*'  Well,  sir,  where's  the  Gen'ral  Coort  held  7" 

"  At  Boston,  sir." 

"  Right;  they  say  it's  ray  ther  a  large-sized  town?" 

"Quite  large,  sir,  containing  upwards  of  sixty  thou- 
sand souls." 

"  Well.  I  gum,  if  taint  most  as  big  as  Providence, 
up  here,"  pointing  to  the  place,  whose  tall  spires  were 
visible  from  the  window. 

"  Rather  think  it  is."  said  I,  again  finding  the  otheia 
looking  significantly  toward  each  other. 

"  You've  studied  'rethmertic,  I  'spose  V* 

**  I  have,  sir."  •  . 

"  Can  you  tell  mf  how  many  is  five  times  six  ?" 

«•  I  can.    Thirty  is  the  total" 

"Right,  sir." 

"  How  many  is  six  times  five  said  he,  with  an 
all-sufficient  look. 

"  Thiriy,  sir." 

Here  I  observed  an  operatidh  going  on  beneath  the 
leaf  of  the  tablej  which  1  shrewdly  suspected,  from 
the  motion  of  the  body  and  lips,  to  be  a  counting  of 
his  fingers ! 

"  Right,"  said  he,  with  as  much  apparent  delight 
as  if  he  had  found  the  philosopher's  stone.  "  Have 
you  .siferd  in  eubttraction  f " 

"  I  have,  sir." 

"  Well,  did  you  ever  go  as  fur  as  the  Rule  o' 
Three  f " 

"  Yes.  sir,  beyond  iU" 

"  Well,  that's  as  fur  as  a  man  ought  to  go.  Who's 
president  of  these  'ere  States  ?" 

"  General  Andrew  Jarkson."  I  replied,  orr  rotunda, 
having  had  a  sort  of  presentiment  that  ho  was  a  de- 
mocrat of  the  first  water. 

"  Sartain,"  responded  Jacob, "  and  ho  always  ought 
to  be.  Didn't  he  flog  them  'ere  fellers  over  in  Stoning- 
town,  and  up  to  Buncom  Hill,  'bout  the  slickest?"  he 
rejoined,  brim  fuU  of  satisfaction.  Here  Jacob  had 
evidently  reached  the  climax,  and  passed  me  over  to 
the  other  members,  remarking,  at  the  same  time,  that 
in  his  opinion  I  was  "  corpulerU  to  keep  any  common 
school."  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  I  was 
fully  convinced  that  I  had  insinuated  myself  into  the 
good  graces  of  the  'Squire.  But  in  this,  I  aubsequenly 
aacertaiiMd  that  I  mifj^iWi^VsMSi^iaMBiiidwou  *\rt^« 
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•d&er  gentleman  proposiided  various  interzogatorici  to 
me,  which  I  answered  satisfactorily,  and  they  gave 
me  a  certificate  of  competency,  directing  me,  at  the 
■ame  tine,  to  ocMOuaence  my  labors  on  the  Monday 
Muuing. 


This  iarce  ended,  Mr.  Lowell  and  myself  turned 
llODitward.  Wo  eiyoyed  it  much,  and  indulged  in 
at^y  A  hearty  laugh  at  the  roanifestatioos  of  pompo- 
all|rlA 'Squire  Bunkar.  My  friend  was  inclined  to 
l^Ueva  that  I  should  manage  to  **  keep  on  the  right 
Hide"  of  him,  and  I  felt  quite  encouraged.  But  how 
mun  are  all  earthly  hopes.  "Good,  easy  man"  that  I 
was,  when  I  harbored  the  idea  that  my  "  greatness 
IPIM  a  ripening.'*  I  had,  indeed,  ventured,  like  "  lit- 
le,  wanton  boys,  ftr  beyond  my  depth,"  when  I  had 
concluded  to  enter  upon  the  arduous  duties  of  a  peda- 
gogue in  the  little  town  of  S .    "  My  high-blown 

pridab"  as  I  well  may  term  it, "  within  a  month, — lot 
na  not  think  OB't,"—  broke  under  me.  Yes,  "  a  little 
mimth,"  and  our  'Squire,  bowing  beneath  the  wither- 
ing blight  of  neglect— for  I  had  given  him  early  indi- 
cation of  a  belief  on  my  pert  that  he  was  something 
iincommon,-HK>iight  relief  for  his  wounded  spirit  in 
ihat  worst  of  all  human  weaknenes-^eue7ig'«. 

But  I  am  getting  before  my  story.  I  was  wending 
Ixuneward,  aqi3,'on  arriving,  found  supper  in  readi- 
ness. The  table  of  mine  host  literally  groaned  be- 
neath its  accumulated  weight  Toast  piled  in  solid 
Bubee,  dough-nuti  in  towering  jlyramids,  huge  bowls 
€f  apple-sauce,  and  pumpkin  pies  of  vast  diameter, 
occupied  ihoir  appropriate  stations.  When  I  looked 
upon  the  latter,  covering  a  platter  of  a  size  somewhat 
less  than  the  bottom  of  a  half-bushel,  a  remark  of  my 
old  friend,  Mark  Newcomb,  forced  itself  upon  me. 
He  was  an  extravagant  admirer  of  this  savory  article, 
and  one  day,  after  having  consumed  a  scanty  portion, 
lie  ejaculated  with  great  emphasis,  "  Ob,  that  this 
ivhole  college  green  was  one  great  pumpkin  pie,  and 
J,  pbiced  in  the  centre,  was  obliged  to  eat  my  way 
out !"  Mark  could  not  have  retired  from  this  table 
'with  an  oppotite.  I  could  not  withstand  the  tempta- 
tion, and  I  am  forced  to  confess  that  I  did  cat  a  little 
more  than  was  really  prudent  Oh !  the  excruciating 
torments  of  that  night !  I  dreamed  that  I  was  at  one 
VKMnent,  a  snapping-turtle,  turned  upon  my  back, 
with  no  ability  to  resume  the  natural  position,  and 
atruggling  desperately  to  regain  it  At  another,  that 
1  was  encumbered  with  an  enormous  dough-nut  ap- 
pended to  my  neck,  and  being  thrown  into  the  depths 
of  the  bay.  Then  I  imagined  that  I  was  clinging 
tremblingly  to  the  sharp  points  of  the  rugged  cliff  but 
•  few  rods  from  my  abode,  expecting  every  moment 
lo  be  dashed  in  pieces  upon  the  rocks  below.  After 
great  tribulation,  I  awoke,  and  found  myself  in  a  pro- 
ibia  perspiration.  I  was  indiscreet,  but  who  can  won- 
der that  a  youth  of  seventeen,  just  escaped  from  the 
Commons'  Hall,  where  he  had  been  for  months  kept 
on  a  scanty  allowance  of  sawdust  bread,  under  pre- 
fBtica  of  its  expense,  with  vile  coffee,  boiled  in  a 
MHUitn  of  raffideat  una  to  Gantun  Wieiiiii^  Cat  tn 


hundred  students^^I  say,  who  can  wondei  that  t 
youth  of  seventeen,  just  freed  from  such  a  regiaen, 
should,  with  such  temptation  before  his  eyes,  indnlfe 
a  little  too  freely  ? 


Monday  arrived.  Having  collected  together  the 
pedagogue's  paraphernalia,  I  took  little  Sammy  by  the 
hand,  and,  as  the  sailors  say,  "  made  headway"  for 
the  theatre  of  my  operations.  If  I  did  not  feel  ''big" 
on  this  occasion,  I  am  well  satisfied  that  it  was  "big 
with  the  fate"  of  myself,  to  say  the  least  I  bad  the 
folly  to  believe  that  the  duties  I  was  about  to  aDdc^ 
take  were  of  the  most  delightful  character.  Bdi  'en 
I  reached  tbb  house,  I  confess  1  began  to  have  some 
misgivings.  "  A  faint  heart,"  aa  the  old  adage  haili 
it,  coming  to  mind,  inspired  me  with  some  cooiigi, 
and  I  succeeded  in  getting  it  up  to  the  proper  pitdi 
before  I  arrived  at  the  door. 

As  I  entered  the  school-houee,  I  found  coUcdBd 
there  some  fifly  or  sixty  of  either  sex,  before  the  fin, 
from  which  they  retreated  as  I  made  my  appeaxuc» 
In  one  corner  of  the  room,  a  litte  elevated,  TesemHing 
in  no  small  degree  a  culprit's  box,  was  located  the 
master's  desk,  of  which  I  took  '*  peaceaUa  and  qun 
possession."  All  took  their  seats  by  my  request,  mi 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  I  adopted  in  the  outKt  ibi 
"  sofl  sowder"  system.  I  flattered  them  with  the  ite 
that  they  were  bright,  sprightly,  and  good-natsni 
looking  children,  and  had  no  doubt  but  that  tbcy 
would  conduct  themselves  with  the  utmoal  degxsesf 
propriety,  and  make  great  proficiency  in  their  viiioa 
studies.  So  much  fur  this,  but  [did  not  really  like 
to  confide  too  strongly  in  their  "  human  nator."  I 
then  proceeded  to  "  take  an  account  of  ttock,"  tkea 
names  and  ages,  and  made  inquiry  as  to  the  extent  of 
ti.cir  acquirements,  in  order  to  an  appropriate  clsni* 
cutiun.  The  house  having  been  duly  organized,  escb 
class  had  their  respective  lessons  aaaigned  then,  and 
affairs  were,  as  [  had  reason  to  believe,  in  the  "foil 
lido  of  successful  experiment." 

In  the  aflemooD,  the  writing  paraphernalia  vm  ifr 
troduced,  and  some  forty  or  fifly  cx>pieB  were  to  bi 
"  set,"  and  as  many  owner's  names  to  be  written  is 
the  various  books.  Among  the  "  great  girls,"  ss  tbi 
smaller  fry  sailed  them,  was  Sophia  Banker,  tbi 
'Squire's  eldest  "  darter,"  who  preaenied  her  book 
with  a  most "  captiwating"  smile.  I  didn't,  of  ooum 
pay  much  attention  to  this,  but,  to  compensate,  look 
much  pains  to  write  her  name  '*  pooty  ooosidef'blf 
nice,"  as  Jonathan  would  say,  and  accordingly  pet  id 
a  few  extra  flourishes.  You  may  well  conceive  of 
my  surprise,  when,  afler  a  few  minutes  had  elsfsed, 
the  book  was  returned  to  me,  accompanied  with  tbt 
following  remarks. 

"  Master,  you  ha'n't  spelt  my  name  right" 

"  Where's  the  mistake  V*  I  inquired. 

"  The  Chris'en  name  isn't  apelt  S-o-p-tM-a." 

"How  do  you  spell  itf 

"  S-o-p-h-i-r-e  I" 

"  That  is  not  right  Don't  yoa  know  biiM  Aa 
that  t"  and  she  looked  hatcheta  at  me.  "Tott  Hf 
^take  your  aeat;"  she  oompUed,  thoogli  with  diNB 
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contortiocui  of  that  iweet  coantcnance,  which,  a  few 
momenta  previom^  looked  unutterable  things. 
f  1  then  thought,  more  than  ever,  Jimmy  Fox*a  re^ 
mark,  that  **  namei  it  arbitrary,"  contained  not  a  little 
truth.  On  the  whole,  I  felt  a  little  too  arbitrary  openly 
to  acquiesce  in  it  I  did  not,  however,  have  the  re- 
motest idea  of  the  oonaequences  of  my  conduct  toward 
the  fair  SK>-p-h•i•^e. 

Pope,  I  believe,  remarked,  that  "  order  is  heaven's 
first  law,"  and  I  commenced  with  a  determioation  to 
preserve  it  within  the  precincts  of  my  school.  But  in 
endeavoring  to  make  myself  familiar  with  my  scho- 
lars, I  relaxed  rather  more  than  was  advisable,  and 
dinrder,  *ere  long,  reigned  almost  triumphant.  The 
rogues  look  all  manner  of  advantage  of  my  good  na- 
ture, and  the  school  did  really,  at  times,  assume  a 
Tery  ludicrous  aspect  I  will  cite  a  few  instances: — 
In  one  part  of  the  room  you  would  see  one  little  scamp 
tickling  his  neighbor's  ear  with  the  feather  of  his 
quill,  who  would,  of  necessity,  jump  at  the  applica- 
tion. Here  one  would  be  seen  amusing  some  two  or 
three  others,  with  a  split  stick  affixed  to  his  nasal  or- 
gan, and  there,  another,  with  an  old  pair  of  glassless 
spectacles,  put  on  bottom  upwards.  Another  would 
be  practising  elementary  drawing  upon  the  plastering, 
shadowing  forth  forms  of  things  which  had  no  simi- 
litude to  any  thing  in  the  whole  range  of  animated 
nature.  No  bee-hive  ever  resounded  with  a  greater 
din. 

Order  being  in  «  mevaure  restored,  the  "  first  class 
in  spelling"  takes  the  flc^r.  Solomon  Comstock,  who 
stands  at  the  head,  is  asked  to  spell  "  United  States," 
whereupon  master  Solomon,  holding  up  his  head  so  as 
to  look  for  all  the  world  like  one  of  Johnston's  militia 
oflicerB  at  a  general  review,  roan  out  lustily, 

''T-o-u  u,  n-e-i-g-h-t  nit,  e-d  ed.  United,  S-t-e-i-g-h-t-e 
States." 

**  Well  done,  Soloman,"  said  I,  «*  don'C  yon  feel 
fiuntT"  Solomon  looked  somewhat  crest-&llen,  on 
hearing  this  question,  and  the  next  in  order  was  called 
upon  to  spell  the  word. 

"  Comfort  Rollins,  spell  •  corporation.* " 
•*  K-apw  oor,  p^u-r  por,  a,  s-h-u-n  tion,  corporation." 
"  Silence,  boys;"  the  little  rogues,  who  knew  bet- 
ter, had  began  to  titter. 

I  was  abundantly  s«itiified,  in  my  own  mind,  that 
these  boys,  like  the  fashionable  Misses  Pennock,  were 
most  "  indifferent  spellers."  If  I  did'nt  teach  them 
something  on  this  score,  then — I'm  no  judge.  *■  The 
first  class  in  reading"  was  a  match  for  the  <*  spellers." 
The  New  Testament,  every  body  knows,  has  been  a 
dais-book  for^aders  in  our  common  schools  from 
time  immemorial.  May  the  time  come  when  the 
committees  shall  have  banished  it  entirely  from  such 
schools,  and  supplied  its  place  with  some  more  appro- 
priate work.  Many  good  men  have  raised  their  voices 
against  the  use  of  it  in  this  manner,  and  their  sugges- 
tions ought  to  receive  mature  deliberation.  This  was 
tlis  reading  book  of  the  "first  class."  One  of  its 
flMmbem  was  reading  the  parable  of  the  talents,  and 
when  he  came  to  the  words  "  an  austere  man,"  he 
wmd,  *'an  oytUr  man ;"  this  cooatructioa  being  sug- 
gSBtsd»  no  doubt,  by  the  Act  of  the  oyster  bed  which 


was  located  in  the  oove  near  my  boarding  place.  How 
many  boys,  in  hastily  reading  the  passage, "  and  thera 
was  a  great  calm,"  have  called  it "  a  great  dam  ? 
Instances,  without  nimiber,  have  occurred  of  similsr 
if  not  worse,  mistakes.  Why  not,  then,  lor  this  reason 
sfrtting  all  others  aside,  reject  the  use  of  this  book  is 
our  common  schools? 


Kind  reader,  I  fear  I  have  been  tedious,  and  II 
trespass  but  a  moment  longer  upon  your  patience.  "  A 
little  month."  as  I  have  before  intimated,  had  barelf 
elapsed,  when  the  gathering  storm  reached  its  crisis. 
The  wrath  of  Jacob  Bunker,  Esquire,  could  no  longer 
be  restrained  within  its  mortal  tenement,  and  he  com- 
menced the  work  of  revenge.  At  his  request,  aftec 
numerous  applications,  the  school  committee  united 
with  him  in  calling  a  distiict  meeting  to  "  take  into 
consideration  the  manner"  in  which  their  school  was 
conducted.  In  justice  to  the  other  members  of  the 
committee,  I  must  say  that  I  believe  they  were  actu- 
ated by  the  best  feelings  towards  me.  A  consultation 
was  held  between  then)  and  the  agent  in  my  prasence» 
and,  considering  the  excitement  which  the  'Squire 
had  created,  for  he  was  popular  with  the  vulgar  herd 
they  advised  me  to  decline  serving  as  schoolmastec 
any  longer.  I  agreed  to  do  it  at  the  meeting  which 
had  been  called,  and  would  be  held  on  the  coming^ 
evening. 

.  At  the  appointed  time,  the  agent  and  myself  went 
to  the  meeting.  We  found  the  room  crowded,  and 
such  a  collection!  Falstaff's  ragged  regiment  bore 
no  compariBon  with  it    Here  were  congregated 
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Black  spirits  and  white, 
Red  spirits  and  gray." 


And  such  t  commotion!  Jacob  had  excited  their 
evil  passions  to  a  tremendous  pitch,  and  I  had  aome 
feara  that  they  would  vent  their  spleen  upon  my  de- 
voted head.  They  were  ripe  fur  treason,  stratagem 
and  spoil.  With  difficulty  the  meeting  was  called  to 
order,  and  a  moderator  placed  in  the  chair.  As  soon 
as  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  announced,  Jacob 
sprang  upon  his  feet  with  the  ferocity  of  a  tiger,  and 
made  the  following  harangue  : 

"  Mr.  Maw-der-a-tur,  I  hope  that  are  feller  won't 
keep  here  no  longer,  for  he  a'n't  fit  to  keep.    He's  a 
rig'lar  baby,  and  I  want  a  man  to  teach  my  darters;. 
If  he  was  to  be  hung,  he  couldn't  spell  my  eldest  dar- 
ter's name.   He  tell'd  her  t'other  day  that  S-o-p-h-i-r-e 
didn't  spell  Sophia.    Now,  if  it  don't,  what  in  the 
d — 1  does  it  spell  ?    Ho  lam  'um  to  spcU  ?    Blazes 
he  can't  do  it !    That's  one  of  Lowell's  masters.    I 
guess  we'll  git  another  agent  at  March  meet'n'.  This 
feller  he's  got  was  born  down  at  New  Bruns'ick,  in 
the  King's  domin'uns,  and  he's  a  rig'lar  ailun  and 
ha'n't  bin  civulized.    Here's  the  lar  agin  such  fellers 
keep'n  school.'*    (Here  he  held  up  the  "  Old  Colon/ 
Laws,"  or  something  of  the  kind.)    **  Now,  I  moshuns 
he  be  rig'larly  dismissed  from  this  'ere  school !" 

Jacob  had  evideii\b|  disvA  V^  \m«u  ^^9r&HDL\»i\)s^ 
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tiken  hii.aeat,  I  arote,  according  to  promiMTaDd  re- 
narked  that  DothiDg  would  induce  me  to  keep  ano- 
ther day i,  and  that,  ai  aoon  as  I  could  get  my  pay,  I 
would  make  all  poiBible  haste  in  leaving  the  town. 
The  meeting  .wai*"  then  diMolved  amid  the  utmost 
coofnaiofi,  and  taking  hint  from  the  character  of  the 
language  used,  I  hastened  to  my  boarding-place,  lest 
■ome  of  Jacob's  friends  should  see  fit  to  suit  the  action 


to  the  word.  Jacob  was  cgregkwisly  disappoioled  i 
not  having  the  pleasure  of  getting  me  dimit 
against  my  will.  In  the  morning  I  icceiyed  fiMHec 
dollars,  and  upon  my  friend  Loweira  promise  to  can 
my  trunk  to  the  Univeraity,  I  made  ny  exit  from  tk 
town  of  S 

So  much  for  my  Jirtt  Kkooi  ketpmg. 

Bangor,  lisine,  1838. 


-THE     WISH. 


R  H  T  M  £.  — T  0 


I  •« 


There  are  more  tbinn  in  hesren  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Hum  are  dmunt  o^  m  your  pkilotophy. 

Hamkt. 


ii 


In  diden  oraclee  'twas  said 

That  when  the  glass  of  life  waa  ran. 
When  mortality  was  dead — 

Thi^  the  spirit  which  was  man, 
'Merging  from  the  body  forth. 
Had  a  power  not  of  earth,  •  - 

By  the  Almighty  given ; 
To  fitthion,  form,  and  mould  at  will, 
And  live  the  phantom  it  would  fill, 

Ere  it  flew  to  heaven : 
And  in  semblance,  such,  array'd. 
As  a  fairy,  ghost,  or  shade, 
Or  a  shadow,  as  in  thought 

Only  findeth  habitude ; 
A  dream,  a  whim,  a  something — naught, 
'  Wlien  most  defined,  least  understood. 
Ahd  such  a  thing,  'twas  said,  had  power, 
In'the'  silent,  witching  hour. 
In  limitless  and  ghostly  form, 
At  the  eve,  or  at  the  morn. 
To  rise  upon  the  wings  of  h'ght 
Swifter  than  the  arrow's  flight — 
To  gambol  in  the  noonday  8un. 
Ere  brown  evening  had  begun  ; 
Or  if  upon  the  ocean  cast 
Of  the  mighty  midnight  blant, 
It  would,  the  piercing  gales  among. 
Mingle  a  congenial  song ; 
Or,  upon  each  lovely  treasure. 
Which  in  life  was  fraught  with  pleasure. 
Pause — and,  with  a  magic  finger. 

Spread  around  a  mystic  spell  ."^ 
Then  on  earth  'twas  joy  to  linger. 

Then  on  earth  'twas  joy  to  dwell. 
If  'twere  a  lover  ghost,  'twas  said. 
That  the  silent,  lonely  shade. 
Stealing  the  loved  spot  around. 

In  sympathy  would  hover  where 
Anm  kindrad  feeling  once  wii  fmnd, 
*  And  woqM  gUdly  lingeT  theret 


But  if  'twere  a  murderer's  ghost. 
When  the  ferns  and  lichens  wave, 

*T would  glimmer  like  a  meteor  to«e4 
Upon  its  hapless  victim's  grave! 

■«     .  .  -  ,         .     -  • 

Yet,  lady,  when  my  mortal  clay 

Breathes  no  more  the  life  of  day; 

If  my  spirit  could  regain 

The  glimpse  uf  this  fair  world  again, 

I  would  not  come  a  ghost  of  night. 

Shrinking  from  the  moon's  pale  light ; 

And  ihe  grave-yard's  gloomy  air. 

Would  not  find  me  lingering  there — 

Where  resounding  o'er  the  hill. 

The  screamy  hawk  cries  loud  and  shriD, 

I  would  not  come  in  meteor  light 

To  horrify  the  potent  night ; 

I  would  not  haunt  the  lonely  rill. 

Where  the  air  is  slumbering  still. 

Where  the  glow-worm's  mimic  fire 

Humbly  gilds  the  dewy  grass 
Where  the  fire-fiy,  mounting  higher,- 

Skims  along  the  dark  morass — 
But,  oh  !  could  I  a  wish  retain, 

A  mortal  wi^h,  a  thought  of  earth. 
How  quickly  would  I  flee  again. 

And  reign  the  guardian  of  thy  worth  f 
Joyfully !  oh !  joyfully, 
And  quickly  would  1  speed  to  thee  ! 
With  thy  footsteps  I  would  roam 
With  thee — with  thee,  would  be  my  home  ^ 
With  thee  at  day,  with  thee  at  night. 
With  thee  in  darkness  as  in  light— 
For  ever  with  a  hallowed  spell. 
Would  I  love  with  thee  to  dwell, 
A  spirit  immaterial ! 


At  the  oceen'a  echoing  ahote, 
\       ^\iftTi^<t  VmiI  ^oda  oetie  their 
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When  zephyn  play  upon  the  deep, 

And  make  with  joy  the  waveleti  leafH— 

In  the  forest — ^in  the  glade —    . 

In  the  sunlight — in  the  shade — 

By  the  river — by  the  mountain — 

By  the  streamlet — by  the  fountain— 

Every  where,  if  thou  wert  there, 

I  would  fill  the  aml»ient  air, 

Unencumbered,  light  and  free, 

A  soul  of  immortality  ! 

In  thy  sorrow — in  thy  gladness— 

In  thy  pleasure — in  thy  sadness — 

In  thy  poverty,  or  wealth — 

In  thy  sickness,  or  thy  health — 

Whatsoe'er  thou  would'st  inherit, 

I  would  be  thy  guardian  spirit. 

When  thou  would*st  view  each  mental  scene, 

And  thy  enraptured  spirit  kindle 
With  high-toned  fancy,  there,  I  ween. 

My  disembodied  shade  would  mingle  .* 


With  such  converse  we  would  speak, 

As  the  soul  can  only  know — 
Such  as  kindred  spirits  seek. 

When  their  heart's  deep  feelings  glow. 
And  when  thy  smiling,  liquid  eye— 

Thy  rosy  lip — thy  youthful  blush— 
Thy  merry  laugh — all  passing  by- 
Waning  to  a  silent  hush  : 
And  thou,  fair  paragon  of  youth  ! 

Pale  upon  the  couch  of  death ; 
That  fairy  form  of  love  and  truth, 

Paying  time's  last  tribute— breath ; 
When  the  parting  hour  were  nigh, 

And,  upon  that  balmy  lip. 
The  cold — cold  hand  of  death  would  lie, 

Soon  each  roseate  smile  to  nip; 
Still,  oh  still,  thou  would'st  be  dear,    . 

Till  life  no  more  would  fill  thy  breast, 
My  irptrtf,  then,  would  hover  there. 

And  waft  thee  to  Eternal  Rut  ! 
Locutt  Grove,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  E.  H. 


THE      ROSE      AND      THE      KISS. 

A      TRUE      STORY. 


BY      RICBAKD      HAftftlNQTON,      PHILADELPHIA. 


"  Oh  !  give  me  that  rose," 
Said  the  fairest  of  creatures, 

To  a  sensitive  cynic. 

Who  dared  not  refuse. 

"  The  rose  shall  be  thine," 
And  a  smile  lit  his  features, 

"  Let  me  kiss  but  the  lip 

Which  so  prettily  sues." 

Her  lip  she  presented. 

And  from  the  bright  portal 
Fell  a  kiss  pure  and  soft 
As  the  morn's  pearly  dew. 
"  I'll  bring  roses  for  ever," 

Cried  the  transported  mortal, 
"  If  such  heavenly  payment 
You  will  but  renew.'* 

"  I  agree  to  the  terms," 

Said  iho  young,  artless  fair  one ; 
"  A  kiss  for  a  rose. 
When  presented  by  thee." 
"  Aye,  but  should  they  have  bud»- 

"  Why,  then— hang  ye — I'll  spare  one 
For  each  bud  and  blossom 
You  cull  from  tlie  tree." 

This  innocent  contract 

Was  faithfully  holden. 
Throughout  the  gay  season 
Of  sunshine  and  flowers. 
And  willing  to  profit 

By  momenu  so  golden. 
The  eynic,  bis  roscfl 
Bright  bode  bore  in  ahoweit. 


n 


Autumn  ended  this  contract,   . 

And  oft  the  lone  beauty 
Would  sigh  o'er  the  cup 
Which  contained  the  last  rose  : 
Whether  breathed  for  the^^otoers 

Or  the  merchant,  my  duty 
Permits  not  the  tale-telling 
Muse  to  disclose. 

^  For  the  youth,  need  I  say, 
The  fond  interchange  over, 

lie  a  sorrowful,  abstracted 

Creature  became. 

For  the  dalliance  had  made  him 
A  passionate  lover. 

And  voice,  feature,  feeling. 

All  glowed  with  his  flame. 

Sweet  sympathy  wrought 
In  the  bosom  of  either, 
And  found  them  one  evening 
With  rapture  surcharged. 
As  they  wept  o'er  the  vows 
They  responded  together. 
And  the  heart's  panting  poison 
Its  passion  enlarged. 

In  the  freshness  of  freedom, 

The  tide  of  emotion 
Flowed  on  in  deep  silence — 
Love's  eloquent  bliss — 
AikI  soon  holy  marriage. 

It  crowned  the  devotion. 
Commenced  in  the  gift 
Of  a  rote  and  a  kiss. 
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THE    PLAYER  AND    THE    PLAY-WRIGHT, 


A   SCENE   AT   THE   FRENCH   THEATRE   IN   1779 


TftANSLATKD     FftOM     THE     FRINOB. 


Ill  the  ymt  1773  I  wai  an  editor;  the  greater 
ODinber  of  literary  character!  thiu  begin  or  finish 
their  career.  My  periodical  wai  L'Ann^  Litt^raire, 
«  work  which,  in  public  eeteem,  rivalled  the  renown 
of  the  old  Mercure  de  France.  Of  course  I  had  free 
ttdmlnioQ  to  all  the  theatrea  of  Paris.  I  studied  deeply 
the  art  of  dramatic  criticism,  and  theatrical  amateurs 
eagerly  read  the  opinions  of  L'Ann^  on  the  drama, 
both  in  literature  and  acting. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1773,  r  went  early  to 
«ecare  my  usual  place  in  the  orchestra,  behind  grot 
Domont,  first  horn  in  the  king's  band.  The  company 
of  the  Th^tre  Fran^ais  then  occupied  the  Salle  dee 
Machines,  at  the  Tuileries,  and  had,  indeed,  done  so 
•?er.  since  the  33d  of  April,  1770.  The  theatrical 
MUM  had  obtained  the  honors  of  the  Louvre,  to  uae 
the  expressioo  of  a  contemporary.  When  the  theatre 
in  which  Molidre  had  settled  his  comedians  became 
rnlnous,  Madame  du  Barry  had  asked  and  obtained 
of  her  lover,  Louis  XV.,  the  Salle  des  Machines  for 
the  national  theatre.  It  had  been  used  for  ballets  and 
masques  under  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Regent,  but  it  was 
little  adapted  for  tragedy. 

The  play-bill  of  that  evening  announced  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  a  tragedy  in  five  acts,  by  Comcille ;  in  this 
piece  the  celebrated  actor  Pr^ville  was  to  give  up  his 
part  for  the  d^but  of  Ponteuil,  his  favorite  pupil. 
Whilst  I  discussed  with  my  next  neighbor  the  Laws 
of  MintiB,  a  new  tragedy  by  Voltaire,  which  was 
played  almost  every  night,  I  heard  a  cracked  voice 
behind  me,  repeating  the  name  of  the  actor  Pr^ville, 
accompanied  with  the  most  ofiensive  epithets.  '  I 
turned  my  head  to  see  what  familiar  voice  it  was  that 
was  thus  attacking  the  theatrical  magnate  in  the 
strong  hold  of  his  power,  when  I  recognized  a  little 
ill«raade  man,  gesticulating  with  perpetual  moTement, 
and  in  his  animated  and  good-natured  expression, 
lively  and  capricious  gestures,  and  above  all,  an  enor- 
mous roll  of  manuscript  under  his  arm,  I  recognized 
my  old  comrade  and  college  acqaintance,  Billard. 

'*  Billard,"  1  exclaimed,  "  is  it  thou,  my  friend  7  I 
am  delighted  at  seeing  thee." 

"  Ma  foi"  replied  he,  "  my  dear  J — ,  I  have  good 
news  for  thee.  I  have  finished  my  comedy.  But 
what  are  you  doing  in  Paris  f" 

"  I  am  a  little  more  than  a  bookseller,*'  I  replied, 
*'  and  little  less  than  a  man  of  letters.  I  am  bibliopo* 
list  and  editor." 

"  fiditor!  parhUu,  you  can  then  render  me  a  service, 
dramatic  author  as  I  am.  Ah,  you  remember  Lt 
Suhorneur — a  piece  in  five  acts,  in  verse." 

Now  it  was  not  very  easy  to  remember  Billard 


without  Le   Snbomeur,  or  Le  Safaomenr  wiihoat 
Billard,  for  the  individuality  of  each  was  in  a  msnoer 
incorporated.    I  should  have  been  pnxsled  to  havs 
formed  a  notion  of  Billard  withoot  the  Saboroeor,  or 
of  that  piece,  without  it  being  under  his  arm  or  in  hit 
hands.    His  boyish  fancy  had   been  bewitched  h; 
reading  Clarissa  Ilarlowe,  and-tbe  cooscqaenoe  wsi 
that  he  wrote  a  comedy  on  the  eabject,  a  doU  and 
confused  reflection  of  the  Inminoua  and  original  cnt 
tion  of  Richardson.    This  imitative  ptodoctko  wsi 
the  darling  of  his  life;  all  his  ideas  were  ccnlsiid 
upon  it  with  a  tenacity  which  waa  a  mania.    BOlsri 
bad  written  this  comedy  in  rhyme  too ;  he  dedaiowd 
his  verses — he  admired  them  and  made  them  his  idsk 
At  college,  Billard  and  his  Subomeor  were  the  e» 
stent  themes  of  ridicule,  but  nothing  could  nndeesife 
the  young  author  as  to  the  meritaof  his  manoseriyt; 
yet  notwithstanding  the  perpetual  working  that  tha 
mania  occasioned,  we  knew  that  Biilaid  had  a  tboiF 
sand  good  qualities ;  he  was  kind,  generooa,  and  ftith- 
ful,  but  unfortunately,  with  all  his  thirst  for  liteftiy 
distinction,  he  had  not  a  spark  of  genioa  or  taleat  si 
an  author. 

I  had  lost  sight  of  him  when  we  left  college ;  he 
had  returned  to  his  family  at  Nanci,  where  his  &tlMr 
was  receiver  of  taxes,  and  had  intended  his  son  to  fill 
an  honorable  and  lucrative  office  in  the  departaieDt 
of  finances,  but  the  young  Billard  would  listen  lo  no 
such  employment ;  and  his  father,  who  viewed  poeny 
and  authorship  with  the  soul  of  a  financier,  wss  fint 
aghast,  and  then  infuriated,  when  he  heard  the  fios 
course  of  life  his  heir  had  marked  out  for  himsel£ 

"  I  escaped  from  him,"  said  Billard,  wieUiog  liii 
manuscript  like  a  marshal's  baton,  **  and  I  came  toths 
capital  to  bring  my  Subomeur  to  the  light  of  day,  bf 
introducing  it  on  the  theatre." 

As  Billard  spoke,  I  noted  his  appearance,  and  cooh 
pared  it  with  my  remembrance  of  him;  his  angolsr 
figure  had  gut  more  awry:  his  grimacing  physiognooiy, 
and  his  quick  petulant  gestures,  were  in  moremazfcsd 
caricature  than  when  I  had  last  seen  him,  and  Iks 
mania  which  absorbed  all  his  thoughts,  was 
troublesome  and  fatiguing  to  every  one  who 
near  him. 

**  My  friend,"  said  he,  "  when  I  consider  the  iofeiidr 
merit  of  the  pieces  which  have  lately  met  with  soe- 
cesB,  I  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  of  paUio  favor,  if 
the  Subomeur  is  once  fairly  out." 

*'  We  will  read  it,"  said  I,  hindering  him  fhm  un- 
tying his  bundle  of  manuscript,  "  at  a  proper  tiBeiBd 
place.  [  shall  be  able  to  introdnoe  it  to  M.  MviUtt 
who  owes  some  obligatioaa  to  me  ••  edikK.** 
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«•  Pr^viller*  ezcliioMd  Billard,  **  that  proud  tyrant 
to  unknown  tathors.  No»  my  friend,  he  and  I  are 
already  at  war." 

'*  How,"  I  replied,  "  have  you  contrived  already  to 
sake  an  enemy  of  the  critic  of  the  committee,  whose 
word  is  fame  or  oblivion' to  author  or  actor?  of  what 
imprudence  you  have  been  guilty!" 

**  Yon  never  can  guem  the  origin  of  thia  quarrel ; 
ao  you  ■hall  hear  it  As  aoon  aa  I  arrived  in  Paris, 
by  adviee  of  my  great  lileraiy  friend,  M.  Baovin,  author 
of  the  Cheroacami    "  * 

'^Yes,  (thought  IJ  of  «  tragedy  that  haa  been 
hksed " 

"  I  took  my  mannacript  with  his  introduction  to  this 
M*  Pr^ville,  who  received  me  with  the  air  of  a  Me- 
eenas,  and  encouraged  me  with  the  greatest  promises. 
There  I  also  saw  a  young  coxcomb  called  Ponteuil, 
the  youngest  son  of  an  author  of  that  name ;  this  ]routh, 
apoiled  by  the  favor  of  Pi^ville,  and  pofled  up  by  his 
little  talent,  gave  himself  the  moat  rapercilious  aira — 
bat  like  master  like  man !" 

"  Ponteuil  plays  thia  very  erening  the  part  of  the 
Earl  of  Essei  for  the  first  time,"  said  I ;  "  we  consider 
him  a  very  promising  young  man,  full  of  enthusiasm 
fiw  his  art*-he  will  get  on." 

"  For  all  that,  he  is  the  most  insolent  of  theatrical 
pretenders,  and  to  him  I  owe  the  destruction  of  my 
hopes  of  Pr^ville's  aasistance ;  you  must  know,  Pr^- 
ville  had  made  an  appointment  with  me  this  afiemoon 
lor  the  reading  of  my  piece.  I  went  punctually  at  the 
hour  named,  and  was  received  by  five  lackeys  in 
livery,  who  informed  me  that  their  master  having 
staid  up  all  night  at  a  petit^ouper  given  by  a  duchess, 
who  was  a  friend  of  hia,  had  laid  down  to  take  an 
hour's  repose  before  the  fttigoes  of  the  evening,  and 
was  then  asleep;  and  that  M.  Fbnteuil,  who  had  been 
engaged  to  the  reading,  was  in  his  dressing*room,  and 
conkl  not  be  disturbed.    As  Pr^ville  was  at  home,  I 
thought  I  would  take  the  chance  of  hia  awaking  and 
bearing  the  piece  ;  and  that  no  time  might  be  k)st,  I 
proposed  to  the  valela  and  footmem  that  while  they 
were  waiting,  they  might  as  well  hear  Le  Sobomeun 
and  as  they  were  used  to  the  theatre,  they  could  give 
dieir  opinions :  to  do  them  justice,  they  seemed  both 
pleased  and  flattered  by  the  proposal,  and  never  would 
I  wish  for  a  more  liberal  or  enthuaiastio  audience. 
Tbey  clapped,  they  applauded,  they  laughed  in  the 
pioper  places,  and  every  thing  went  on  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner  till  the  cloae  of  the  third  act,  when 
a  happy  expression  produced  auch  a  burst  of  applause, 
that  Ponteuil  opened  the  door  and  put  in  his  head  to 
Uam  what  the  uproar  was  about  which  had  disturbed 
him  from  his  nap.    He  stood  astonished  when  he  saw 
bow  we  were  empbyed,  and  made  an  exclamation  of 
mrprise.    t  instantly  ceased  declaiming,  and  said  in 
the  politeat  manner,  *  Monsieur,  yon  come  in  a  happy 
BUHttent,  and  if  you  will  sit  down,  I  will  just  run  over 
lie  two  first  acta  which  will  bring  you  to  the  passage 
ishieh  haa  produced  all  thus  enthusiasm.' 

***  MoDsieur,'  he  replied,  in  a  mde,  blunt  manner, 
jam  may  go  and  beUow  your  Toiaaa  elsewhere,  wiih- 


th^appoii^ 


^'TralyrnidL   •M.Mfilto 
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ment  himself  at  this  hour.  Ask  those  who  have  heard 
them,  and  they  will  tell  the  excellent  things  he  haa 
lostr 

"  <  M.  Pr^ville'a  taste  is  not  regulated  by  that  of  hl« 
lackeys,'  returned  Ponteuil,  sticking  his  hand  in  hia 
waistcoat  with  the  impertinent  air  of  the  petitmaStro 
marquis  he  plays  in  a  farce—'  and  no  one  whose  origia 
was  not  from  some  country  mud-heap,  but  would 
know  more  of  life  and  manners !' 

"  <  In  the  coimtry,'  replied  I,  getting  angry,  *  at  leas 
we  have  better  maanen  than  to  break  an  appoint- 
ment.' 

** '  Will  yo«  be  eiaot  in  keeping  an  appointment  ia 
the  Champs  Elyate  to-morrow  morning,  at  eight  pie- 
cisely  ?' 

"  *  YeB,  monsieBr,'  I  said,  *  and  if  M.  Pr^  villa  oonefl 
with  you,  he  will  see  reason  to  regret  having  put  off 
this  reading.' 

"  But  it  was  evidently  not  reading,  but  fighting,  that 
Ponteuil  wanted  with  you,"  said  I,  interrupting  Bil- 
lard. 

"  M.  Pr^ville,  whose  apartment  was  farther  from 
the  scene  of  action,  was  roused  by  our  angry  voices; 
he  came  into  the  hall,  and  the  whole  scene  was  n» 
lated  to  him  by  his  favorite,  with  the  most  impertinent 
exaggerations;  one  player  took  the  part  of  the  other » 
and  after  receiving  a  thousand  afifronts,  I  left  PrdviUe 
with  my  Snbomeur  unread." 

**  This  misfortime  is  almost  irreparable,"  I  observed, 
when  ho  had  finished ;  *'  you  have  brought  the  whole 
nest  of  theatrical  hemets  about  your  ears,  and  your 
piece,  even  if  fit  for  representation,  has  no  chance  of  a 
hearing." 

*•  Pbrbleu !"  cried  Billard,  "  I  will  forthwith  appeal 
to  the  public,  and  they  shall  learn  how  authors  am 
treated  by  the  jeabus  insolence  of  these  mock  kingi 
and  heroes." 

Thinking  but  of  one  way  of  appealing  to  the  public- 
through  the  pages  of  some  popular  journal,  I  replied, 
"  1  will  avenge  thee  of  Ponteuil  as  much  as  justice 
will  permit  an  editor.  He  wants  to  be  taken  down  a 
little,  and  the  pen  shall  chastise  him  if  he  is  beneath 
the  sword ;  bat  take  care  of  yourself,  and  do  not  pro- 
voke Pr^ville  through  him,  for  he  is  powerful  at  court 
throQgh  the  favor  of  same  ladiea  of  quality  who  pa- 
troniae  him,  and  i£  inoenaed,  he  can  get  a  lettre-de- 
cachet  against  any  oae  who  ofibnds  him." 

While  I  was  giving  theae  prudent  instructions,  Bil- 
lard was  meditating  an  eacape  from  my  quarters,  which 
he  found  too  mtional  an  atmosphere  for  the  plan  ha 
was  meditating.  The  musicians  having  tuned  their 
inatraments,  were  striking  those  three  solemn  prepa- 
ratory notes  which,  by  ancient  custom  from  time  im- 
memorial, preface  the  overture,  when  muttering  a 
hasty  adieu,  Billard  of  a  sudden  removed  himself  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  me. 

The  next  thing  he  did  was  to  akip  over  into  the 
orchestra,  where  he  mounted  a  bench  with  his  open 
mannacript  in  his  hand.  The  pit,  always  whimsical 
and  corioas,  and  diverted  by  the  odd  gesticulations 
of  Billard,  desired  the  musidana  to  cease,  that  tiwy 
might  hear  what  the  ontor  had  to  say. 
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•t  having  obtained  Ibis  attention. "  my  nane  ii  Billard, 
1  am  the  son  of  a  citizpn  of  Nanci,  I  have  come  to 
Plarii  to  indulge  my  love  for  the  drama  by  studying 
the  chefnl^CBUvre  of  our  great  poets,  and  to  get  on  the 

alaga  a  comedy  I  have  written " 

'  "Billard,"  I  called  out,  exasperated  beyond  all  con- 
trol by  this  outbreak  of  fully,  **  thou  wilt  get  sent  to 
the  Baetile  with  thy  trashy  Stibomeur." 

Not  a  bit  did  the  Bclf-satisficd  orator  heed  this  whole- 
■ome  remoQstrance- 

**  I  oflered,"  he  continued,  "  ray  piece,  as  uraal,  to 
the  players.  This  is  the  piece,  measieurs— a  comedy 
in  five  acts,  in  verse,  entitled  the  Subomeur,  which 
has  commanded  the  suflrages  of  all  persons  of  taste 
who  have  heard  it ;  even  M.  Bauvin,  author  of  tho 
Cberuscaos,  has  long  foretold  its  success.  It  is  drama 
more  than  comedy— of  the  eentimenlal  species,  drawn, 
m  every  thing  of  the  kind  is,  from  the  English.*' 

** Monsieur,**  interrupted  a  voice  from  tho  pit,  "sup- 
press all  inconsequential  details ;  it  is  late,  and  the 
curtain  is  rising,  therefore  come  to  the  point" 

"Well,  messieurs,'*  returned  Billard,  "this  is  the 
point — that  this  {Mece,  the  fruit  of  six  years*  labor,  has 
been  refused :  unread  by  the  insolent  players ;  it  is 
eondemned,  without  a  chance  of  appeal  to  your  infal- 
liUe  tribunal.  It  is  their  caprice,  their  insolence  to 
ictject  they  know  not  what,  without  examnination;  and 
ft  sense  of  the  intolerable  injustice  of  these  impertinent 
bufluons  has  led  mo  to  throw  myself  on  the  candor 
of  the  parterre." 

It  10  happened  that  the  pit  was  that  evening  more 
disposed  to  enter  into  any  paning  drollery  or  absurdity, 
than  to  listen  to  high-flown  tmgcdy;  they  replied  to 
this  appeal  by  shouts  of  "  Lc  Sulx)rneiir!  wc  will  have 
the  Subomeur — no  Comte  d'Ksstx — off*,  off— we  will 
hear  the  Suborneur!'* 

These  shouts  wero  mixed  with  peals  of  laughter, 
acclamations,  and  hisses,  which  utterly  drowned  the 
instruments  of  the  orchestra,  ond  the  pcrrormers  could 
not  play  the  prelude,  when  the  curtain  drew  up,  and 
displayed  to  view  Ponteuil  as  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who, 
with  hir  fellow  performer  as  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
vainly  attempted  to  commence  the  tragedy. 

"  Messieurs,  the  parterre,*'  ^ aid  Billardi  obtaining  a 
hearing  by  his  gesticulations,  "  I  am  concerned  at  de- 
priving you  of  the  fine  verses  of  a  tragedy  by  Comeille, 
represented  as  the  hero  is  by  my  sworn  enemy,  tho 
Sieur  Ponteuil.  But  give  him,  by  your  kindness  in 
listening  to  an  unknown  author,  a  lesmm  of  forbearance; 
and  not  him  only,  but  tho  Sieur  Preville,  whose  inso- 
lent manners  he  successfully  copies.  Now,  listen  to 
the  Subomeur,  a  piece  in  five  nets,  in  verse.  Act  the 
fint — scene  the  first — " 

"Yon  shall  repent  all  this.  Sir  Author,"  cried  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  advancing  to  the  candles,  just  lighted 
by  the  candle-snufler ;  "  we  shall  see  to-morrow  if  your 
aword  be  as  sharp  as  your  tongue." 

"To  prison  with  Ponteuil!"  vociferated  the  pit, 
enraged  at  the  air  of  defiance  of  the  actor ;  "  he  shall 
apologize ;  he  has  failed  of  respect  to  the  public— oflT, 
ofll    Comte  d'Easex,  we  will  hear  the  Subomeur.'* 

*•  The  scene  it  England,"  Tesam«d  B\\\atd,VA|!bli 
gndfisd  by  thif  new  epiiode;  "^  lioid  KraxMii^,  im»c^ 


in  his  study,  reeds  a  letter  which  he  bat  just  wiitta 
Now  listen — " 

"  Stop!"  cried  the  pit  in  hastew  **■  Before  yea  gaoa, 
Ponteuil  shall  apologize  ,*  he  shall  ask  pardon  on  hii 
knees.  The  players  want  to  be  taken  down.  Fob* 
teuil  shall  ask  pardon,  then  we  will  hear  the  conedj 
of  Billard." 

No  Spaniard  could,  however,  stand  siiflcr  tkm 
Ponteuil,  who  steadily  refused  the  humiliating  apology 
which  was  demanded.  He  went  on  with  his  pan.  or 
broke  forth  into  angry  justificationa,  and  Billanl  d^ 
claimed  his  verses  with  hit  atroott  strength.  Ereiy 
one  in  the  theatre  took  part  in  theaflGur;  some  hisKi 
othere  applauded,  but  every  body  abonted  with  Ungb- 
ter  excepting  tho  tragedian  and  hit  oppoocDt,  wlip 
were  declaiming  with  all  the  atrength  of  ptHion, 
though  during  the  uproar  not  a  ay  liable  ooold  he  bcni 
In  the  middle  of  the  most  outrageous  riot  ever  p» 
formed  in  a  French  theatre,  a  corporal  of  the  VmA 
guards,  followed  by  ten  of  hit  men,  atepped  iido  tfat 
orchestra,  and  said  to  Billard, "  Montienr,  it  teeai  ym 
are  the  occasion  of  all  Ihit  apronr  and  intcrruptiioa  IB 
his  majesty's  servants;  please  to  turrender  yoaarif 
without  farther  ad&" 

"  Meesieurs,"  repUed  Billard,  tUU  full  of  biicaMf' 
"  I  am  charmed  that  you  have  procured  silence,  ui 
I  beg  yon  will  not  lote  a  single  word  of  the 
the  audience  wish  to  hear ;  bat  give  me  the 
of  your  approbation  against  the  oonepiracy  cf  ihi 
playen." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  corporal,  "  if  you  want  ny 
opinion  of  your  proceedings,  I  will  give  yon  practical 
proof  of  it  this  instant" 

So  saying,  he  laid  a  mighty  grasp  on  the  lively  link 
man's  collar,  and  with  the  strength  of  Hercules,  twisted 
him  from  the  elevated  perch  on  which  he  had  enlud 
himself 

Billard,  who  thought  the  attack  was  to  deprive  bin 
of  his  darling  manuscript,  drew  his  sword,  and  woaU 
have  wounded  his  captor,  but  that  one  of  the  gavi 
pinioned  him,  and  snatched  it  from  him,  and  pusfaiof 
him  with  the  stock-ends  of  their  pieces,  the  soldien 
thrust  him  out  of  view  of  the  audience,  who  renevcd 
their  demands  for  the  restoration  of  Billard  and  hii 
Subomeur.  This  fresh  outbreak  was  appeased  bytb« 
reappearance  of  part  of  the  guard  on  the  stage,  «1m 
surrounded  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex,  and  were 
about  to  march  him  into  durance,  for  having  beca 
involved  in  an  uproar  so  near  tho  royal  residence— sn 
outrage  always  considered  in  a  rawt  aerious  light  ooder 
the  old  regime.  They  were  just  about  to  remove  hin. 
when  a  spectator  observed  that  it  wat  never  the  cm- 
tom  to  take  acton  into  custody  till  they  had  finishwl 
their  stage  business;  and  as  this  was  the  cast,  ikt 
original  play  of  the  evening  was  resamed,  and  tfai 
Earl  of  Essex,  in  which  the  young  actor  was  to  oukt 
his  debut  and  first  appeal  to  the  favor  of  the  pulilie. 
was  permitted  to  go  on. 

Unfortunate  Ponteuil !  he  would  have  pfefcncd  sb 

impiisonment  in  the  Battile  ibr  two  montht,  lo  appear 

ing  before  the  enraged  parterre  of  the  Thtt're  Fiw 

5IBLia  for  the  same  number  of  boon.    Not  euuituu^ 

w\^^^ 
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ptobttioo  from  Um  pit,  thoie  of  the  gallery  who  had 
brought  their  lappera  in  their  pockets,  uied  them  aa 
prqiectilea  agaimt  the  object  of  popular  disapprobation, 
and  never  ww  actor  the  aim  of  so  many  apples,  baked 
tnd  raw,  as  the  £arl  of  Eisex  was  that  night  All 
llieae  miasilea  were  accompanied  with  demands  fpr 
BiUard  and  his  Sabornour,  and  reproaches  for  having 
deprived  the  audience  of  their*  superior  attractions 
Poor  Ponteuil,  when  he  was  marched  off  to  death, 
would  have  preferred  a  real  execution  to  facing  the 
infuriated  audience  any  longer 

Meantime  his  adversary,  Billard,  had  been  tied  like  a 
malefactor;  and  in  this  state,  choked  with  anger,  which 
he  could  only  express  by  the  most  ridiculous  grimaces 
and  contortions,  he  was  brought  before  the  serjcant- 
■lajor,  and  his  sword,  broken  in  half,  was  exhibited 
aa  evidence  of  his  pugnacious  intentions,  by  the  co^ 
poral,  against  whom  he  had  drawn  it  f  followed 
them,  and  tried  to  represent  the  excited  state  of  my 
eccentric  friend ;  but  the  sergeant  referred  me  to  the 
eommiasary,  and  put  Billard  and  his  manuscript,  to 
which  he  had  clung  with  inatinctive  pertinacity,  into 
the  prison  of  the  gnaid-room  for  the  night,  and  there 
my  poor  friend  was  enclosed  with  four  soldiers  of  the 
fiiaid»  who  were  to  watch  all  night,  and  see  that  he 
did  not  make  his  escape.  Billard  did  not  long  give 
way  to  regret  for  this  exercise  of  despotic  power, 
which  had  deprived  him  of  the  moat  numerous  audi- 
ence that  was  ever  disposed  to  listen  to  the  reading 
of  a  manuscript;  and  his  ingenuity,  ever  on  the  stretch 
to  obtain  fur  his  Subomeur  new  auditors,  soon  began 
to  specukte  on  the  possibility  of  finding  listeners  in 
his  guards.  The  moment  this  notion  possessed  him. 
he  addressed  the  soldiers,  who  had  ranged  themselves 
with  military  precision  before  the  door  of  the  oport- 
ment 

"  My  friends,  although  I  am  neither  thief  nor  traitor, 
still  it  is  possible  that  1  may  be  detained  a  good  while 
in  your  company.  Fortunately  I  have  the  means  with 
me  of  enlivening  the  monotony  of  our  confinement, 
and  I  am  willing  to  make  you  judges  of  the  shameful 
eonduct  of  the  players  who  have  refused  my  piece 
Lend  an  ear,  therefore,  to  the  recital  of  my  excellent 
comedy  of  the  Suborneur,  and  I  promise  you  each  a 
crown  piece  of  six  francs  if  you  applaud  in  the  proper 
places.*' 

The  French  guards,  who  were  aware  that  there  is 
no  exception  against  hearing  manuscripts  in  the  arti- 
cles of  war,  signified  that  they  were  willing  to  cam 
the  promised  reword,  and  Billard  began  to  read  Lo 
Subomeur,  to  which  the  soldiers  listened  with  the 
pfofonndest  military  gravity,  notwithstanding  the  littlo 
aaihor  leaped,  bawled,  and  gesticulated  before  them 
with  as  much  vivacity  as  his  state  of  personul  restraint 
woold  admit ;  and,  altogether,  he  must  have  been  a 
eight  to  have  moved  a  monk  of  La  Trappe  to  laughter. 

Billard  was,  however,  somewhat  perplexed  by  the 
immobility  of  Am  public,  when  he  stopped  to  examine 
the  eflbct  his  first  scene  had  on  their  features. 

**  Well,"  said  he, "  what  do  yon  think  of  my  open- 
ing f  The  venification  no  donbc  astonishes  you,  for  i 
am  aafcuiished  at  it  myself.  The  plot  is  now  opened, 
•nd  BO  longer  reqaiiea  such  profooDd  attention ;  we 


are  coming  to  brilliant  passages,  when  I  shall  expect 
you  will  show  your  judgment  by  well-timed  applause.** 

Ilis  military  audience,  now  better  understanding 
how  they  were  to  earn  their  six-franc  pieces,  began  to 
applaud  with  such  earnestness  at  the  close  of  every 
speech,  that  their  approbation  soon  added  the  sergeant- 
major  to  the  company,  who  entered  the  room  to  know 
what  had  occasioned  so  much  noise. 

**  Monsieur,  you  oro  come  at  a  happy  moment," 
said  Billard,  whose  eyes  were  animated  by  the  hopes 
of  a  fiAh  auditor ;  "  I  am  reading  to  your  soldiers  to 
keep  them  awake,  and  I  find  them  perfectly  of  the 
opinion  of  M.  Bauvin,  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
Cheruscans,  as  to  its  merits.  I  have  great  confidence 
in  your  discrimination,  and  shall  be  delighted  to  add 
the  suflfrage  of  your  judgment  against  the  unjust  de- 
cision of  the  players." 

"  J  have  been  examining  witnesses,"  said  the  ser- 
geant-msjor,  not  paying  the  slightest  heed  to  thia 
harangue,  "  and  I  find  that  it  is  only  too  true  that  yon 
have  actually  drawn  your  sword  against  his  Majesty's 
guard  ;  your  afiair  will  be  an  awkward  one,  without 
you  can  offer  the  most  unexceptionable  guarantees. 
And  as  it  is,  I  find  1  must  take  you  at  once  to  Fort- 
I'EvAque." 

"  I  will  go  wherever  you  pleasoi  Mr.  Sergeant  if 
you  will  permit  me  to  finish  this  very  interesting 
reading ;  to  which  I  hope  you  will  do  me  the  honor 
of  giving  your  undivided  attention." 

How  Billard  and  his  guard  would  have  settled  this 
point  I  cannot  assert,  for  at  that  moment  M.  le  Com- 
missaire,  to  whom  1  had  been  referred,  and  who  had 
been  listening  to  the  account  1  had  given  him  of  my 
friend's  dramatic  manio,  entered  with  me,  just  as  BiT- 
lanl  was  recommencing  reading  the  Suborneur. 

"  You  have  now  proof  of  what  I  have  been  telling 
you,"  said  1 ;  *'  you  see  he  is  prurcciiing  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  did  at  the  theatre ;  it  is  the  harmless 
delusion  of  a  man  too  enthusiastically  addicted  to 
letters.  I  can  assure  you  that  M.  Billard  is  of  an 
excellent  family  among  the  opulent  bourgeoisf ;  he 
can  find  ten  responsible  sureties  if  needed,  and  the 
testimony—" 

"  Of  M.  Bauvin,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Che- 
ruBcanf,* '  added  Billard,  flourishing  his  manuscript; 
**  ho  always  prophesied  that  the  Subomeur  would 
make  a  great  noise ;  but  I  am  delighted  to  see  the 
circle  of  my  auditors  so  much  increased  ;  wo  will  now 
make  ourselves  comfortable,  and,  with  the  leave  of 
messieurs  the  guard,  I  will  begin  over  again ;  every 
plaudit  you  give  me,  will  be  a  reproach  to  the  play- 
ers." 

"  We  shall  see  to-morrow,"  observed  the  commis- 
saire  in  a  tone  thai  admitted  of  no  dispute,  "  the  view 
taken  of  this  afl&ir  by  the  king  and  Madame  du  Barry; 
if  one  may  believe  the  report  of  the  theatre,  this  uproar, 
so  near  to  them,  will  be  taken  very  heinously.  At  all 
events,  I  had  better  take  this  madmau  lo  the  prison 
of  Fort  rEv^que." 

The  next  day  I  found  that  the  court  friends  of  Pon- 
teuil and  Pr^ville  had  exerted  themselves  against  the 
poor  theatrical  enthusiast,  and  giving  aioAlvc\Q!Qjk\»x«L 
to  JKf  ievi«wn>a.\ma  Va  ^Cba  «in«wmalMft^»^^«««w'^^ 
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unibrtiiiiata  comic  author  and  his  manoacript  of .  the 
Sobofntor  to  the  madhouae  of  Chareuton. 


CHAPTER      II 


A  MORNING    VI8ITEE. 


1  DID  not  relax  in  my  endeavors  to  procure  the  re- 
lease of  my  old  school- fellow  from  a  prison  so  degiading 
to  an  author,  who  had  given  to  a  dramatic  writer  an 
auditory  of  mad  folk.    M.  de  Sartincs,  to  whom  I  had 
ncourse,  assured  roe  that  a  little  course  of  medicine 
was  deemed  salutary  by  the  physicians  of  the  esta- 
blishment ;  that  Billard  was  sub  nitting  to  it  with  great 
composure,  and  that  he  would  be  released  as  soon  as 
due  course  was  completed.    Pr6ville,  to  whom  I  made 
A  visit  of  conciliation,  pretended  to  condole  with  me 
on  the  sad  situation  of  my  friend,  but  he  begged  to 
rest  neuter  in  an  affair  with  which  his  name  had  been 
already  compromised,  for  he  could  not  take  part  against 
his  prott'g^,  Ponteuil.    Piqued  at  all  this  hypocrisy, 
and  not  knowing  what  suflerings  were  being  inflicted 
CD  the  harmless  Billard,  I  bad  recourse  to  my  pen,  and 
placing  the  whole  affair  in  a  light  which  threw  great 
ridicule  on  the  pompous  insolence  of  the  players,  in 
which  I  did  not  forget  the  pretension  of  the  grazioto 
Fr^villc,  when  I  labhcd  the  sclfsuiliciency  of  his  pupil 
and  protcg6.    This  article  oppcarcd  in  the  next  sheet 
of  the  Anneo  Liiierairc,  and  made  a  great  noise  in  all 
the  saloons  and  literary  reunions  in  Paris: 

I  had  written  the  sheet  under  the  effervescence  of 
the  moment,  and  had  perhaps  been  severer  than  was 
usual  to  my  pacific  habits ;  but,  like  most  writers  for 
the  public  press,  I  had  forgotten  the  criticism  as  soon 
as  printed.  My  literary  gazette  oppeared  once  every 
ten  days,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  had  plunged  over 
head  and  ears  into  my  favorite  pursuit,  which  was 
antiquarian  historical  reading. 

At  that  time  I  was  completely  absorbed  in  reading 
*'  The  Art  of  Verifying  Dates,*'  and  had  sat  up  over 
this  book  several  nights  till  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing'   This  morning,  instead  of  going  to  bed,  I  had 
iallen  fast  asleep  over  my  book ;  but  my  lamp,  as  if  to 
reproach  my  laziness,  had  out- watched  me,  and  was 
itill  burning.    Day  bad  just  dawned  in  my  study,  and 
discovered  the  literary  confusion  with  which  I  sat 
■nzTOunded ;  here  a  book  was  open,  aiMi  there  a  book 
closed ;  aome  lying  on  the  floor,  and  some  on  couches  or 
chairs,  when  I  was  awoke  by  a  most  furious  knocking 
at  my  door.  Starting  up  in  a  hurry,  I  overset  my  lamp 
upon  a  volume  of  the  History  of  France  and  the  Gauls. 
This  catastrophe  reduced  me  to  despair ;  I  gazed  on 
the  oil  spreading  over  the  leaves  of  the  hitherto  spot- 
less folio,  and  I  even  staunched  its  progress  with  my 
tongue,  heedless  of  the  vigorous  bangs  with  which  my 
door  was  assailed,  which  seemed  as  if  the  ancient 
catapult,  belier,  and  balista,  had  all  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  it. 


harboring  either  wife,  child,  caU  dog.  or  bird*  fist 
what  an  unwary  minute  may  do!  Alaa!  these  Isansd 
Benedictine  authors  are  here  aeaaoiMd  like  a  sskd! 
Reverend  Dom  Bouquet,  Dom  Poiiian,  and  Dom  Pia> 
cieux,  what  has  befallen  you  T    Mi»rtre  r* 

"  Monsieur/'  said  the  thunderer  at  the  door,  itplf* 
ing  through  the  keyhole  to  my  lamenlatioo  over  Ai 
works  of  the  holy  fathers, "  you  may  well  betake  ysa 
to  your  prayers  and  litanies,  and  I  hope  your  ntmi 
and  arms  are  ready." 

'*  Whoever  yo3  be,"  I  said,  about  to  open  the  door. 
'<  you  have  been  the  cause  of  tha  nost  anfiataaais 
accident    I  had  rather  yoa  had  broken  my 


arms.' 

**  And  that  I  am  both  willing  and  abia  lo  do  fatfk- 
with,"  rejoined  my  visiter,  through  the  keyhole,  "sal 
not  half  your  deserts  either,  for  1  aay  yon  are  a  fial 
and  an  insolent  ass." 

This  preamble  was  couched  in  a  stylo  even  to  ari» 
nish  a  bibliopolist  I  forgot  at  once  the  oil^poCled  ftiis 
of  the  ii^uied  Benedictines  and  my  natural  plaodi^ 
and  seizing  from  among  my  collection  a  ruely  paitiHk 
which  had  played  its  part  in  the  day  of  Sc.  Bartbob* 
mew,  I  threw  open  the  door,  when  lo !  my  ca]<nnaisiBi 
through  the  keyhole  stood  revealed  in  the  penonolli 
PonteuiL  I  then  remembered  my  review  in  the  A» 
neo  Liticraire — but  I  stood  my  ground. 

In  truth,  the  Sieur  Ponteuil  was  an  Achillea  wkt 
might  have  daunted  a  more  robust  Hector  than  nyaslC 
His  stature  was  lofly,  his  shoulders  broad,  and  he  kd 
the  majestic  air  of  a  Roman  emperor ;  fine  teeth,  laifs 
black  eyes,  brown  curls,  and  handsome  hands,  nsds 
him  the  Adonis  as  well  as  the  Achillea  of  the  theaHe, 
and  contributed  at  once  to  his  success  and  to  his  ofW' 
weening  conceit  of  hiroselfl 

*<  Mousiour,"  said  I,  with  the  calmness  of  aphikaa* 
pher, "  you  see  thii  partizan,  (which  you  most  noc 
confound  with  a  halberd,  whose  name  ia  derived  ftm 
a  tool  to  bore  holes,)  it  is  yet  crusted  with  the  faM 
of  the  Huguenots  massacred  at  Paris  in  the  saantk  d 
August,  An.  Dom.  1572 ;  I  use  it  but  in  selPdefcBDi 
were  you  thrice  a  heretic,  and  never  without  gifiif 
an  opportunity  of  explanation.  Ton  were  talking  H 
yourself  through  my  keyhole  just  now,  I  am  wiUiiv 

to  believe  T" 
"  Monsieur,"  replied  Ponteuil,  **  it  ia  you  I  w$ 

seeking,  and  to  yon  I  applied  tboee  epithets,  aad  of 

you  I  seek  satisfaction.    You  uoderatand  ma.  I  Mf 

pose!" 
"  Ah,  perfectly.    Yon  have  read,  I  aappoii,  *i 

thirty-ninth  number  of  L'Ann^o  Litt^raire." 

He  bounced  into  a  new  fury  at  the  very  BMlaBB 

of  it. 

"This  is  a  new  insult,  vile  scribbler!    Conaetf 

with  me,  that  I  may  make  an  exanpla  to  all  ikt 

compounders  of  pamphlets.     Come  to  the  Cbntf* 

Elyt^es ;  you  see  I  am  provided  for  both."    Ani  he 

showed  me  under  his  cloak  two  swords  and  a  pit 

of  pistols. 
**  In  the  sixteenth  century,"  I  said,  aiaminiffto 
arms  were  better  finished  and  onMunantad.    Tei 


''Here,"  I  soliloquized,  "is  a  misfortune!"  at  the 
fluoa  tiina  shaking  my  bead.    *^  ¥«axC\kV  ol  avimUt  I  have  seen  the  chasing  of  Banvannlo  CaUiBi«  Iha 
iOQJdMltt^  I  baYO  nfinoimd  fraa  doaaal6iial>n%  lIA\^!'M^-^^  ^<wa  %.^Mswa  ^nraaawar 
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** Thii  if  trifling;  f  see  I  bIiaII  not  bring  yon  to  the 
fiald.  I  have  been  ofiered  a  lettre-de-cachet  to  punish 
the  injury  I  have  received,  but  I  prefer  avenging  my- 
self with  my  own  hands — I  prefer  killing  you." 

**  The  BastilA  is^  indeed,  too  baronial  a  vengeance 
ibr  a  play-man,"  I  observed,  "and  as  it  would  be  a 
^ity  you  should  be  disappointed  in  your  amiable  inten- 
tions, I  will  attend  you,  monsieur;  but  I  will  give  time 
Ibr  your  choler  to  evaporate ;  yet  if  you  are  in  the 
sama  humor  to-morrow,  why  I  am  ready  for  you." 

'^  I  do  not  intend  to  wait  so  bng.  1  suppose  you 
want  an  opportunity  of  informing  the  Lieutenant  of 
Police?  Come,  ibUow  me  to  the  Champs  Elys^ee 
directly." 

«<  To-morrow  I  shall  be  at  your  command.  Monsieur 
Ponteuil ;  today  1  mean  to  consecrate  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  my  library  and  the  completion  of  my  catalogue, 
which  is,  indeed,  the  last  will  and  testament  of  a  bib- 
liopolist" 

As  he  found  that  my  mania  ibr  books  equalled  his 
madness  for  the  stage,  and  os  the  good  partizsn  of  St 
Bartholomew,  which  I  kept  in  my  hand,  effectually 
protected  me  from  any  personal  indignity,  he  had  no 
remedy  but  to  comply  with  my  arrangement.  He 
therefore  took  leave  of  me  ceremoniously,  charging  me 
to  be  punctual  to  my  rendezvous,  the  hour  of  which 
he  forgot  to  fix.  This  neglect  ho  remedied  in  the 
course  of  the  morning  by  a  note,  in  which  the  time 
tad  place  were  most  precisely  pointed  out. 

*' If  literary  and  critical  quarrels  were  always  thus 
decided,"  thought  I,  while  arranging  my  books,  "  the 
race  of  authors  would  be  soon  extinct." 

I  employed  tho  day  in  restoring  to  ray  shelves  my 
wandering  volumes,  which  1  called  over  and  counted 
as  if  they  had  been  a  flock  of  beloved  sheep;  I  in- 
scribed new  notes  in  my  alphabetical  catalogue;  I 
gave  a  look  to  this  EUzovir,  a  smile  to  that  noble  folio, 
%  sigh  to  this  neat  duodecimo,  a  tear  to  that  Robert 
Etienne ;  I  bade  adieu  to  all  fliose  celebrated  printers 
immortalized  by  bibliopolists.  I  removed  a  spot  from 
OD0, 1  smoothed  a  page  o£  another ;  in  short  1  imitated 
IX>n  Juan  of  Austria,  who  mode  his  troops  pass  in 
Mview  before  him  at  the  hour  of  death.  When  I  had 
looked  at  all,  and  even  kissed  some  particular  favorites, 
I  recommended  them  eamesUy  in  my  Will  to  the  care 
of  the  bookseller  who  sold  them,  the  amateur  who 
bought  them,  to  the  fingers  that  would  turn  their 
leaves,  and  to  the  eyes  that  would  read  tham.  Alas! 
thought  I,  as  I  concluded,  is  there  no  Paradise  for 
faook-ianciers  T 

These  touching  duties  ought  to  have  occupied 
moBths  and  years,  but  I  was  forced  to  abbreviate  into 
m  y^^ry  few  hours  the  tender  sighs  of  seperation.  In 
tiia  evening  I  read  "  The  Ordonnance  of  Philippe-Ie- 
Bel"  on  single  combat ;  <'The  Theatre  of  Honor,"  by 
Favyn,  and  "On  the  Permission  of  Duels,"  by  Andi- 
gtuer,  and  several  other  works  on  the  subject  which  I 
was  to  put  in  practice  to-morrow;  1  likewise  wrote  a 
low  lines  to  Bilhird,  the  involuntary  cause  of  my  first 
dual;  by  accident  I  enclosed  Ponteuil's  note  of  ap- 
pointment in  that  I  sent  to  Billard.  After  having  ar 
mftd  evwy  things  I  was  so  vrtaiy  that  I  slept  tran- 
«u%,'aDd  «v«kdMHMdlbattho  BeoidiflliM  Hklory 


of  France  was  restored  to  its  former  immaculate  con- 
dition, and  was  free  from  oil  spots. 

I  rose  by  break  of  day,  contemplated  with  tears  in 
my  eyes  my  library,  in  which  not  a  volume  failed  of 
being  at  his  post ;  there  they  oil  were  ranged  like  an 
army  ready  for  bottle ;  I  took  a  copy  of  Braiitome's 
Memoirs  of  Duels,  pubHt>hed  at  Cologne  in  1G66,  in 
the  types  of  Elzevir,  a  precious  and  unique  vellum 
paper  volume,  with  a  fine  margin,  bound  by  Dcrome. 
I  thought  its  contents  would  wile  away  the  niuments 
of  suspense  if  I  had  to  wait  for  my  adversary.  Indeed, 
I  arrived  the  first  on  tho  field  of  battle ;  I  went  down 
a  dirty  manhy  street,  and  arrived  opposite  to  the 
crescent  of  the  Cours-Ia-Reine,  at  that  time  tho  back 
of  the  Invalides  and  the  Port-auPierres.  By  good 
luck  it  was  not  a  frosty  morning ;  but  many  days  of 
rain  had  converted  the  ground  into  a  coat  of  slippery 
mud.  I  sat  down  on  a  stone  with  my  feet  in  a  puddle, 
and  my  hands  and  nose  purple ;  I  drew  Brantome  from 
my  bosom,  and  conned  him  over  as  a  dying  man  re- 
peals the  litanies  for  tho  departing.  Meantime  I  felt 
most  unheroically  hungry,  for  I  had  not  eaten  during 
ihe  preceding  day — the  excitement  of  my  preparations 
having  taken  away  the  gnawings  of  an  appetite  that 
was  now  sensibly  felt. 

Ponteuil  made  me  wait  a  tedious  hour,  for  I  had 
mistaken  my  time ;  at  last  he  came,  marching  in  a 
pompoufl  manner,  dre&sed  in  black  velvet,  and  follow* 
ed  by  tWD  seconds  carrying  the  arms.  lie  fljuribhed 
liis  hat  viT  in  the  style  of  tho  marquisecs  of  that  day, 
then  he  folicitatcd  mo  on  my  punctuality,  and  paro- 
died the  verses  of  the  Cid  at  every  word  ho  spoke 
concerning  the  oflence — the  offended — and  tho  offen- 
der. Tho  seconds  were  dissipated  young  men  of 
quality,  who  haunted  the  theatre,  and  kept  bad  com- 
pany with  its  heroes  and  heroines.  They  measured 
our  ground,  proved  the  swords,  and  leered  at  me  as 
though  they  were  taking  the  dimensions  of  ray  grave. 
"  Monsieur,"  said  Ponteuil,  who  had  thrown  off  his 
coat,  **  we  will,  if  you  please,  begin  with  tho  sword, 
and  finish  by  pistols  at  five  paces*  distance." 

"  One  would  believe  you  were  rehearsing  the  part 
of  Achilles,"  replied  I,  buttoning  over  my  coat  like  a 
cuirass? 

**  What  is  that  ]rou  say,  insulter  V*  replied  my  chole- 
ric adversary.  "  Ah,  you  allude  to  my  treatment  last 
night ;  if  I  could  but  find  the  leader  of  that  cowardly 
cabal  who  molested  me  in  my  d^but!" 

*'  I  am  quite  ignorant  of  what  befel  you  in  yoxu 
part  last  night,  for  I  was  not  at  tho  theatre ;  but  if  you 
will  inform  me  of  your  adventure,  I  will  indulge  you 
by  letting  you  tell  your  own  story  in  the  next  number 
I  publish  of  my  periodical." 

"  If  you  should  bo  alive  when  it  comes  out,"  replied 
Ponteuil,  who  could  not  help  talking,  even  tiiough  the 
sword  was  in  his  hand. — '^  Ilere  then  arc  my  griev- 
ances, which  will  justify  me  for  being  your  execu< 
lioner.  I  hod  long  looked  forward  to  the  night  in  which 
I  was  to  assume  the  character  of  Achilles  in  the 
Iphigenia  of  Racine ;  on  this  part  I  rested  my  reputa- 
tk>n ;  last  night  was  my  first  appearance  afler  tho 
detestable  uproar  raised  by  tho  madma.w^'^^'vi  ^^ 
I  Every  tikaiit^^Ni»\|!nnM^^^^^'^^ 
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asked  why  I  did  not  make  the  apology  on  my  kneea 
for  imuUing  the  audience  when  I  perrormed  the  Earl 
of  Ebmx7  The  pit  took  no  notice  of  this  insolence, 
and  1  answered  Agamemnon  in  my  part—*  Sire,  honor 
me  If'ss  for  this  easy  conquest.*  Vpan  which,  one 
Bauvin,  the  author  of  the  hissed  tragedy  of  the  Che- 
ruBcana,  asked  aloud  if  I  had  any  ne>\s  to  give  them 
of  Billard  and  the  Subomeur.  I  could  not  help  replying 
to  Ulysses, '  He  is  at  Charenton  with  his  piece.*  Then 
broke  forth  the  storm  against  mc ;  they  hissed,  they 
raged  !  I  would  hove  withdrawn  disdainfully  from 
their  insults,  but  the  rasi'als  ordered  mo  to  stay  and 
continue  my  part  amidst  the  noise  Ihcy  made;  I 
obeyed,  fiheddlng  tears  of  rage,  and  never  was  Achilles 
played  with  more  nature  or  energy.  Yet  would  not 
any  thing  mollify  my  enemies!  they  loaded  me  with 
•ffronts.  And  now,  monsieur,  to  our  purpose.  Throw 
off  your  coat,  and  take  your  iword." 

*  It  is  in  my  hand,  but  I  mean  to  keep  on  all  my 
dothes,  for  I  have  been  nearly  frozen  with  waiting 
lor  yoa  more  than  an  hour.  1  am  now  at  yonr  com- 
mand, but  remember  this  is  my  first  essay  in  such 
encounters.*' 

"  The  lesson  will  bo  a  mortal  one,"  replied  Achilles. 
"  It  will  avenge  my  lost  occupation,  for  I  shall  never 
bo  permitted  to  resume  my  vocation  in  Paris— it  is 
lostF-they  hiss  me,  they  drive  me  from  the  stage ;  I, 
who  loved  the  theatre  so  much — who  would  sacrifice 
my  life  to  it — I,  whose  first  wish  was  to  be  a  cele- 
brated actor,  I  will  be  revenged — defend  yourself!" 

So  saying,  without  the  previous  ceremony  of  cross- 
ing our  swords,  he  flew  at  me,  in  the  excess  of  rago 
to  which  ho  had  worked  himself,  and  itnK  k  his  sword 
with  such  vengeance  at  my  bfeast  that  i[  broke  into 
a  thousand  shivers,  and  I  foil  with  a  violent  shock 
against  a  tree,  fully  convinced  that  I  was  run  through 
the  body.  I  raised  myself  a  little,  and  mechanically 
drew  forth  my  handkerchief  to  stauncli  the  blood ; 
and,  unbuttoning  my  waistcoat,  to  my  astonishment 
found  that  my  invaluable  copy  of  Brantome  had 
bravely  received  the  death-blow  meant  for  its  master; 
it  was  pierced  to  the  two  hundredth  poge.  No  one 
but  a  bibliopolist  was  ever  thus  shielded  by  a  favorite 
volume. 

Ponteuil  contemplated  with  rage  the  pieces  of  his 
sword  and  the  pierced  volume ;  and  the  seconds,  who 
were  certainly  not  book-fanciers,  began  t)  reproach 
me  for  my  serious  infractions  of  the  laws  of  the  duel. 
I  excused  myself  on  account  of  my  want  of  experi- 
ence in  such  affairs,  and  showed  them  the  peril  I  had 
escaped,  and  mourned  over  the  damage  of  my  Bran- 
tome,  which  had  been  sloin  in  the  defence  of  his  mas- 
ter. 

"  But  pistols  will  not  break,"  paid  Ponteuil,  drawing 
out  his.  "  if  you  should  have  the  whole  Encyclopedia 
for  armor,  a  ball  will  find  its  way." 

"Are  you  not  satisfied,  then  7"  replied  I,  walking 
close  up  to  him ;  "  among  many  people  of  honor  these 
encounters  terminate  without  bloodshed." 

**  I  have  forewarned  you,"  returned  Ponteuil,  "  that 

ODo  or  the  other  of  us  shall  be  lef^  dead  on  the  spot ; 

the  matter  ia  aggravilid  by  \Vio  VuniVva  ot  ^wxtt^vj 

bf  tb«  cowardly  cmbal  of  youmVt  i»A  frivuda: 


>»» 


**  I  should,*'  I  replied,  "  consider  myself  very  eon- 
temptible,  if  I  had  entered  into  any  such  cabal ;  and 
I  give  you  my  solemn  word  that  I  know  nothing  of 
your  wrongs,  farther  than  having  given  you  a  severe 
criticiim  as  a  lesson  to  teach  you  the  cruelty  of  peri^ 
cuiing  a  young  and  obscure  author,  against  whom  yea 
have  exerted  your  private  influence,  and  occaskncd 
his  incarceration,  not  in  a  prison,  but  in  a  place  of 
confinement,  which  will  cause  a  slight  to  be  cast  oa 
his  intellects  for  life.  I  leave  this  to  your  reasooabk 
consideration,  but  I  feel  no  envenomed  hatred  against 
you,  and  am  content  that  the  matter  shall  rest  here." 

**  But  I  am  not  content— my  hatred  is  to  death,  aod 
1  mean  to  make  yo\3  pay  at  once  for  your  fnead  Billini 
and  for  L* Annie  LUteraire,  to  which  I  promise  an  i^ 
tide  for  its  obituary." 

As  Ponteuil  said  this,  he  gave  me  th*  other  pisiol 
and  the  marquisses,  his  seconds,  paced  out  ten  iect, 
humming  an  opera  air.  Ponteuil  fired  on  the  sigosl 
they  gave ;  the  ball  whistled  in  my  hair :  I  had  aot 
fired  ;  and  when  I  found  myaelf  safe,  I  pointed  ay 
pistol  upwards  and  discharged  it. 

"  Parbleu!"  cried  Ponteuil,  "  for  what  do  yoo  tiki 
me  T  I  want  none  of  your  fbrbeanooo.  Pbaw  li 
reload  and  fire  at  me !" 

•^  Not  I,  on  my  fiiith,"  replied  I,  oooUy.  « I  htfi 
done  with  you,  thank  heaven — for  tho  next  greaiat 
plague  to  being  murdered  by  you,  would  be  the  tna> 
ble  of  killing  you,  for  which  I  never  had  the  sUghiMt 
inclination.  Adieu,  monsieur^  I  wish  yon  succea«B 
the  theatre,  and  many  crowns  on  the  atage,  but  for  ikt 
future  be  more  merciful  to  young  authors !" 

"  You  are  not  going  away  thus.  I  am  disbooocW 
if  you  do  not  return  my  fire ;  and  if  you  do  not.  1 
will  provoke  you  to  a  new  quarreL" 

*'  My  friend,  my  friend,"  cried  a  voice  behind  m 
ia  grcot  emotion,  "  thank  heaven,  I  have  not  airired 
too  late."  And  Billard  made  his  appearance  on  tk 
scene  of  action  quite  out  of  breath,  flourishing  hii 
roll  of  manuscript  as  a  marshal  directing  the  move* 
ments  of  a  tournament ;  he  wept  for  joy  at  fisdiof 
me  safe,  and  told  me  that  M.  de  Sartinet  had  ikit 
morning  liberated  him  from  Charenton  ;  that  the  fM 
use  he  made  of  his  freedom  was  to  go  to  my  booMi 
where  the  porter  told  him  I  had  gone  out  early,  vd 
having  given  him  the  letter  I  had  lefl,  in  which  be 
found  Ponteuil's  challenge,  with  the  directions  ftrdw 
place  and  hour  of  combat,  hither  he  had  hasted  to 
hinder  a  duel,  which  otherwise  might  have  periupi 
terminated  fatally.  During  this  narration,  the  Ssbtv- 
neur  was  frequently  mentioned,  and  this  put  Poomfl 
in  a  new  rage. 

"  Hark  ye !  Sir  Aiithor,*'  he  said,  striking  BiOaid 
on  the  shoulder  with  his  pistol-barrel ;  "  bow  did  y« 
and  jrour  manuscript  get  out  of  su(^  «  pnv^  plaet« 
Charenton  was  for  you  both." 

"  It  is  true,"  replid  Billard,  untyiog  the  Sabaniear. 
*<I  did  not  leave  the  place  without  some  legiet;  fat 
the  mad  people  at  Charenton  are  more  fcasonahkiaad 
polite  than  the  play  to ;  they  listened  lo  oiy  eotdy 
with  pleaaure  !'* 

«  WelU M.  BiUaid,"  said  Poiittiiii,  "thai  ma b^ 
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■16  to  settle  my  acoount  with  yoar  friend,  and  then  I 
will  give  yon  my  undivided  attention." 

Billard,  who  interpreted  every  word  in  favor  of  bii 
mania,  replied  with  complacency,  "  Very  well,  I  seek 
but  an  andience ;  these  two  gentlemen  will  favor  me 
wiih  their  opinions,  and  I  will  constrain  all  of  you  to 
add  your  suffrages  to  that  of  M.  Bauvin,  author  of 
the  Cheruscans^my  friend  has  never  heard  the  Su- 
bomeur.  Gentlemen,  seat  yourselves  round  mo  and 
attend." 

*<  Billard,*'  said  I,  drawing  him  away,  "  you  mis- 
take the  intentions  of  Ponteuil  and  his  friends ;  come 
■way  with  mo." 

**  No,  my  frirnd,"  replied  Billard,  persevering  in 
his  intention  of  reading ;  "  my  piece  will  be  a  true 
hostage  of  reconciliation.  The  Sienr  Ponteuil,  when 
he  hears  it,  will  pardon  me  for  having  had  recourse 
to  the  suffrages  of  the  pit ;  and  if  the  drama  appears 
to  you  common,  the  versi6cation  poor,  the — " 

"  Pshaw,"  internipted  Ponteuil,  **  turn  your  manu- 
script into  a  sword,  and  I  am  willing  to  attend  to  you  i 
otherwiae,  yon  will  do  well  to  throw  it  behind  the 
Mn,  tat  the  plot  is  bad,  the  characters  silly,  the  style 
fat,  the  denouement  ridicoloos,  and  the  subject  absurd. 
Receive  my  judgment,  in  the  name  of  the  French 
theatre." 

**  Thou  liest,  miserable  player !"  cried  the  enraged 
Billard,  who  was  flying  on  Ponteuil,  had  I  not  seized 
bim  round  the  waist,  and  held  him  struggling  and 
foaming  with  rage,  while  Pouteuirs  seconds  likewise 
restrained  him,  whilst  they  pointed  out  the  furious 
atate  of  Billard,  saying  in  a  half  whisper-— 

"  What  is  the  use  of  encountering  a  madman  in  a 
fit  of  frenzy  ?  Instead  of  fighting  he  will  tear  out 
your  eyes!" 

**  Come  on,  vile  play-roan, '  raved  Billard,  strug- 
gling with  me ;  *'  come  to  the  theatre,  and  receive  all 
the  hisses,  the  peltings,  and  the  buffets,  which  will 
greet  you  there.  The  rhyme  is  not  rich,  and  the  cha- 
racten  are  silly,  are  they  t" 

"  This  is  too  much,  mad  or  sane,"  cried  Pbnteoil, 
braaking  from  his  seconds;  '*  I  will  crush  this  crooked 
little  i£sop,  this  frog  of  Parnassus !" 

'*  My  style  flat!"  screamed  Billard :  "  load  the  pis- 
tola— give  if.o  the  sword.  The  plot  stupid,  the  subject 
abaurd  !  Ah,  Ponteuil,  I  will  have  yonr  life  for  such 
malignity  against  my  innocent  Subomeor." 

The  two  had  flown  on  each  other,  and  if  at  that 
moment  the  police  had  not  made  their  appearance 
ffom  behind  the  trees,  I  should  have  had  a  tragical 
tale  to  tell ;  as  it  was,  the  united  strength  of  our  re* 
ernited  party  could  hardly  separate  these  enemies, 
and  when  torn  from  each  other,  we  had  to  watch 
them  carefully,  while  the  oflficer  of  the  police  inform- 
ed tham  of  the  instructions  he  had  received. 

That  aorning,  M.  de  Sartine  had  laid  the  case  be- 
fore Count  de  Lauraguais,  who  had  ordered  Ponteuil 
to  eonfine  himself  to  his  house  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  count ;  and  as  ibr  M.  Billard,  who  was  consi- 
deied  the  original  cause  of  all  the  disliirbance,  his 
ftmily  had  elaimed  him,  and  he  wis  oommanded  to 
reCnni  diieetly  to  Nantaa. 

**  Thtf  have  eiiled  Me  lo  Naatea  f'  ■■inMudl  1UI< 


lard,  who  was  thunderstruck  by  this  decree.    "  Oh, 

my  friend  J ,  the  players  prevail.     1  must  return 

to  my  father,  taxes,  and  excise !  I  must  shroud  my 
glory  and  my  comedy  in  my  portfolio!  Oh,  my  piece! 
Oh,  the  players !" 

"  M.  du  Subomeur,"  said  Ponteuil,  '*  I  am  concern* 
ed  to  think  that  yon  carry  away  no  tokens  from  my 
sword  as  a  remembrance,  but  I  swear  to  yoii,  from 
this  moment,  hatred  until  death." 

*'  M.  Ponteuil,"  I  replied,"  really  touched  by  the 
sorrow  of  my  school-follow,  "  I  do  not  believe  that  you 
have  in  your  soul  any  true  enthusiasm  for  art,  or  you 
would  feel  for  a  poet  who  mourns  for  his  divorce 
from  literature,  as  much  as  you  do  for  the  mischances 
you  have  suffered  at  yoiir  debut  in  tragedy." 

**  In  all  cases,  please  to  consider  yourself  involved 
in  my  hatred  for  this  little  scribbler  of  Lorraine,' '  were 
ihe  parting  words  of  Ponteuil. 

"  Be  it  so,  monsieur,"  I  replied,  "  your  hatred  will 
not  make  mo  die  an  hour  before  my  time ;  and  as  for 
myself,  I  do  not  trouble  myself  to  hate  any  one  in  the 
world." 

The  police  hurried  away  the  unfortunate  Billard, 
with  his  manuscript,  the  next  morning ;  he  bade  me 
farewell  with  tean  and  sobs,  pointing  with  laughable 
pathos  to  a  playbill  pasted  on  the  wall  of  the  office  of 
the  diligence  to  Nantes. 

In  spite  of  the  affection  that  Mademoiselle  Guimard, 
the  favorite  danteuse  at  the  opera,  bore  to  Ponteuil, 
and  all  the  protection  that  the  great  lords  of  the  court, 
with  whom  she  was  intimate,  afl()rdcd  him,  yet  he 
could  never  obtain  a  hearing  from  the  parterre,  but 
was  greeted  with  hisses'whenever  he  appeared  on  the 
stage ;  and  Achillea  retired,  not  to  his  tent,  but  to 
Holland. 


CHAPTER      III. 


HATRED    UNTIL    DEATH. 


These  turbulent  events  by  no  means  suited  my 
peaceable  and  retiring  disposition;  and  long  before  the 
death  of  poor  Catherine  Fr<^ron  put  a  stop  to  L'Annco 
Litteraire,  I  resigned  my  censorial  ofHco  in  that  pe- 
riodical. Catherine  Freron  was  the  niece  of  the  great 
Corneiilo.  Voltaire  had  generously  adopted  her,  and 
supported  this  work  to  gain  for  her  a  maintenance. 
After  abdicating  the  editorial  sceptre,  I  swore  never 
to  touch  offensive  weapons,  either  in  the  shape  of 
sword  or  critical  pen.  I  passed  the  gay  season  of 
my  youth  in  collating  the  work  of  classical  writers, 
authenticating  documents,  rectifying  datct;,  washing 
and  cleansing  vellum,  measuring  margins  with  com- 
passes, making  catalogues,  selling  and  buying  ot  pub- 
lic sales,  and  other  such  pleasing  occupations  of  a 
book-loving  hermit.  I  lived  at  that  time  in  the  envi- 
rons of  the  Luxembourg,  in  the  Quartier  St  Jacques. 

One  fine  morning  in  the  month  of  October,  1781, 
I  was  sauntering,  with  a  book  in  my  hand,  among  the 
trees  of  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  which,  before 
it  invaded  the  encloiuie  oC  thA  C%»\Vt«QX^  viMsct^^^ 
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ckiiiM^.  I  aliematdy  read  and  raised  my  eyea  to 
ooDtemplate  tho  extent  of  the  verdure,  over  which 
the  tints  of  red  aiKl  green  i^ere  shedding  their  au- 
tumnal away,  and  many  fallen  leaves  rustled  under 
my  feet,  and  the  birds  were  singing  their  adieus  to 
the  warm  weather. 

The  garden  was  at  this  part  almost  entirely  desert- 
ed ;  but  here  and  there,  under  the  high  chestnut  trees, 
were  seated,  on  the  wooden  benches,  some  two  or 
three  solitary  beings  like  mysel£  I  yielded  myself  to 
a  melandioly  but  not  unpleasing  reverie,  inspired  by 
the  lovely  autumnal  day,  and  the  sight  of  nature 
imiling,  while  deprived  of  her  glorious  crown  of  sum- 
mer, fi>r  no  one  can  possibly  meditate  among  the  fall- 
ing loaves  of  autumn,  without  his  thoughts  naturally 
dwelling  on  death  and  the  grave. 

I  was  drawn  irom  my  pensive  meditation  by  the 
obstinate  coughing  of  a  person  seated  at  one  end  of 
the  bench  on  which  I  had  placed  myself.  I  felt  a 
little  impatience  at  the  annoyance  this  importunate 
oougher  caused  me,  but  that  selfish  feeling  soon  gave 
way  to  lively  pity,  when  I  saw  him  leaning  over  an 
arm  of  tho  scat,  opparently  exiiausted  by  the  spasmo- 
dic struggle  with  hiji  cruel  enemy. 

He  was  a  man  of  about  five-and-thirty  yean  of 
age,  if  one  might  judge  by  his  features,  which  illness 
had  lengthened  and  hollowed :  they  were  still  fine, 
althougli  wasted  and  meagre ;  the  cheek  bonea  were 
prominent,  and  colored  with  a  hue  too  brilliant  for 
health ;  the  end  of  the  chin  was  sharpened,  and  the 
bonea  of  his  knees  and  elbows  seemed  as  if  they 
isould  pierce  the  threadbare  garments  in  which  the 
poor  conbumptivo  was  clad.  He  rested  his  thin, 
transparent  hands  on  his  knees,  and  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  remained  immoveable  till  dis- 
turbed by  fresh  paroxysms  of  coughing.  During  one 
of  tlieso  intervals  I  heard  him  sigh,  and  then  say  to 
himself,  *'  It  is  all  over ;  I  shall  never  have  strength 
to  declaim  again.  1  am  lost  to  my  art— to  the  thea- 
tre— to  the  public." 

I  started  at  the  sound  of  that  voice,  which  still  re- 
tained its  theatrical  accentuation,  and  1  felt  assured 
that  I  had  heard  it  elsewhere.  I  availed  myself  of 
the  opportunity  when  he  turned  towards  mo,  to  obtain 
a  full  Tiew  of  his  face.  I  could  not  be  mistaken ;  I 
recognized  him,  notwithstanding  the  alteration  made 
by  time  and  sicknesi 

**  Ah,  M.  Ponteuil,*'  I  cried,  approaching  him,  "  1 
£du  I  see  yon  in  ill  health !" 

"  M.  J——,  the  editor,"  replied  he,  with  tho  air  of 
a  person  who  recalls  something  painful  to  his  memo- 
ry; "good  day,  monsieur!" 

He  was  hurrying  away ;  1  gently  detained  him  by 
tho  arm,  saying, "  Permit  me  one  moment's  conversa- 
tion with  you." 

**I  understand,"  returned  Ponteuil,  his  eye  blazing 
and  his  face  crimsoning,  "  we  have  an  old  account  to 
aittlo.    Whenever  you  please,  monsieur !" 

"The  tima  to  which  yoa  allude  is  long  gone  by,"  I 
replied ;  "  and  rancor  never  held  any  place  in  my 
hiarr,  eepecially  as  1  considered  that  I  waa  not  wholly 
Ate  fintMD  blamo  in  thai  afbii." 
"  i  dflBund  ntiihM  apdogiM  we  hMmMjcb^  ^^1 


am  ready  to  give  you  aatisfaetioD  if  yon  leqaiie  it 
I  am  wasted  by  a  long  illneas,  which  has  left  ae^ 
as  you  see ;  neverlhelcsa,  I  am  able  to  fire  a 
and  am  at  your  commaad*  monsiear !" 

"  Mon  Dieu !  M.  Ponteuil,  yoa  afliict  me  by  tkii 
discourse.  I  never  felt  any  enmity  to  yoa  in  my  lid; 
and  1  am  no  longer  an  editor." 

"  I  congratulate  yoa  on  that,  M.  J— »  and  I  aa 
no  longer  a  tragedian." 

"  How !  have  you  renoimced  the  theatre,  to  whick 
you  were  so  much  attached  f  Thia  qncstioa  need  not 
surprise  you,  when  I  tell  yon  that  yean  have  ymmi 
since  I  last  saw  a  play ;  lor  my  literary  labaas  have 
not  the  slightest  connection  with  the  drama." 

*'  Then  yon  are  ignorant  of  my  return  to  the  Goa^ 
die  Fran9aise,  and  of  my  complete  1000008 ;  aad  how 
this  fatal  illness  forced  me  to  withdraw  daring  thi 
last  year,  which  has  been  one  of  great  aalfrriag.  1 
am  dying.  Monsieur  J         ." 

"Dying!  and  so  jroungT'  I  uttered  anodiingiy. 
**  Doubtless,  if  you  take  care  of  yourself  during  yov 
present  state  of  convalescence,  health  will  ictaOk 
and  you  will  resume  your  occupation  with  man 
iclal  than  ever." 

**  Sometimes  I  think  so,"  replied  Ponteuil ;  <■  hot  ay 
recovery  proceeds  very  slowly.  Yon  know  not,  thi^ 
of  the  success  I  met  in  HoIlaBd  and  in  Prussia.  I 
was  received  at  court  by  King  Frederick  WiUia^ 
who  presented  mo  with  two  anuff  boxes  with  kii 
royal  arms  on  them,  which  I  still  have,  but  they  an 
in  pawn.  I  had  sworn  never  to  appear  again  on  thi 
French  stage,  where  I  had  experienced  luch  ia^ 
tice ;  but  when  1  was  performing  at  Lille,  with  gnat 
applause,  I  received  an  order  from  an  authority  whiek 
1  could  not  disobey,  to  make  my  d<Sbut  at  the  Ct» 
die  Fran^aise." 

"  In  fact,  I  now  remember  having  heard  great  • 
comiums  on  you  at  the  Caf<^  Procopc,  where  1  m 
one  evening  with  M.  Bauvin  and  my  friend  Biilaii 
n  hom,  I  dare  say,  you  have  not  forgotten." 

"It  is  that  Billard  who  was  the  origin  of  all  my 
misfortunes;— no,  I  never  have  forgotten  him,  aoi 
shall  be  only  too  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  of  psf 
ing  him  the  debt  of  revenge  which  1  owe  him.  Bit 
I  am  not  surprised  that  the  fame  of  my  aecoad  dAil 
should  have  reached  you.  It  took  place  on  the  19di 
of  June,  1779.  I  waa  in  the  part  of  Qrestea.  It  w«a 
real  ovation^4t  triumph ;  crowna  were  thrown  oa 
the  scene,  and  I  waa  called  before  the  audience  aftv 
the  fall  of  the  eurtain.  The  parterre  bestowed  m 
me  the  most  flattering  acclamations,  and  every  OM 
seemed  disposed  to  make  me  forget  the  mortificatioa  I 
had  suflered  through  the  iblly  of  Billard  and  hit  ^ 
lestiblo  Suborneur." 

Ponteuil  spoke  with  so  much  energy  that  his  coq|k 
returned  in  paroxysms,  which  threatened  him  witk 
suflbcation,  and  forced  him  to  suspend  this  sooewlHI 
exaggerated  panegyric  on  hia  performance.  I  nqemL 
ed  him  to  calm  himself,  and  I  oflbred  him  all  iha  eoi* 
solatiooa  humanity  could  aoggeaton  the  elate  of  hari& 
which  baniahed  him  from  the  theatra.  But  it  wm  ii 
iviSL^hai  I  endeavored  to  lead  the  wmwawatina  l»  • 
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*^Thi»  oomptny/'  taid  h»,  '*  which  for  several 
BKHktha  owed  the  'principal  part  ef  their  receipts  to 
my  popalarity,  wheal  fell  ill,  dimiiaed  me,  declaring 
that  since  the  attack  on  my  longs,  my  ycrioe  was  bro- 
ken ;  this  is  not  true,  and  1  wish  yon  would  give  roe 
your  advice  on  the  tone  of  my  declamation,"  conti- 
naed  he,  repeating  fiom  the  Iphigenia  the  line  :— 

"  Pour  qui  tont  ces  serpens  qui  sifflent  sur  vos  l^tes  7" 

The  words  of  Orestes,  strong  and  sonorous  in  the 
first  hemistich,  broke  before  the  end  of  the  verro,  and 
finished  in  an  access  of  stifling  cough.  I  entreated 
him  not  to  attempt  declamation  while  his  cough  con- 
tinned,  and  eiborted  him  to  be  patient  The  species 
of  constraint  we  felt  at  first  was  by  this  time  entirely 
worn  oflC  And  Ponteuil  seemed  both  surprised  and 
grateful  at  the  interest  I  took  in  bis  health. 

"  I  have  often  believed  that  all  was  over  with 
me,*'  he  resumed,  **  for  I  have  frequently  vomited 
Uood,  and  from  time  to  time  fainted.  Ood  be  thank- 
ed !  those  symptoms  have  disappeared,  and,  indeed,  1 
am  quite  well  all  but  this  teasing  cough,  and  I  feel 
as  if  this  fine  sun  woohl  do  roe  more  good  than  all 
the  doctors  in  Paris.  You  do  not  find  me  much  al- 
tered r 

"  Oh,"  said  I,  evading  thus  home  questioo,  '*you  see 
I  knew  you  again  directly ;  but  who  is  it  that  takes 
care  of  you  in  your  iUness  T    Are  you  not  married  7" 

"  I  could  have  married  very  well,  if  I  had  xhosen. 
Bat  this  was  before  I  lost  my  health,  and  while  my 
reputation  as  Achilles  and  Orestes  was  brilliant. 
Rnce  my  retreat  from  the  stage  last  year,  both  lovers 
and  friends  have  deserted  me  one  after  the  other,  and 
leA  me  quite  alone ;  ndt  one  remains,  monsieur." 

"  But  was  there  no  one,  among  the  elegant  society 
that  considered  you  their  ornament,  who  afibrded  you 
•SBtstance  or  expressed  sympathy  for  you  7" 

•*  Yes :  at  first,  people  of  quality  used  to  send  their 
footmen  to  inquire  how  1  was ;  but  very  soon,  I  be- 
lieve, they  considered  me  as  dead,  for  my  resources 
fiuling,  I  removed  myself  to  a  more  obscure  dwelling 
place,  where,  by  degrees,  I  was  forgotten ;  my  com- 
mdes  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  me.  I  forgive 
diem  ;  they  are  unstable  in  character,  and  only  act 
hf  impulse ;  they  soon  get  tired  of  an  invalid  whose 
jllneBB  is  obstinate  and  tedious  as  mine  has  been." 

*'  Is  it  possible  that  the  theatre  has  done  nothing 
lor  you  7  M.  Pr^ville,  who  was  so  much  attached  to 
you,  has  then  left  the  stage  7" 

"  Pr^ville— I  forgive  him,  for  to  his  lessons  I  owe 
Bsy  talent  Pr^ville  has  behaved  like  the  others 
Adieu,  monsieur;  I  feel  the  kindness  of  your  manners, 
and  I  thank  you." 

"  I  hope  to  renew  our  acquaintance,"  I  said ;  "  ac- 
cept my  arm,  and  let  me  assure  you,  that  if  I  could 
aarist  you  in  any  thing,  it  would  afibrd  roe  the  great- 
est pleasure." 

"  We  will  no  longer  be  enemies,"  replied  Ponteuil ; 
**  bat  as  to  jrour  ofibre  of  service,  I  cannot  forget  the 
•word-thnvt  which  you  received  from  roe,  which 
nearly  pierced  through  your  printed  cuirass." 

I  toraad  this  conversatioii,  which  tended  to  mingle 


the  bitterness  of  the  past  to  the  interference  of  our 
present  friendly  terms,  and  at  last  prevailed  on  him  to 
take  my  arm  as  far  as  the  Rue  Cassette,  where  ho 
lodged,  but  no  inducement  could  prevail  on  him  to 
let  me  see  in  which  house  he  lived ;  he  prevented 
me  from  going  farther  than  the  beginning  of  the 
street,  and  I  saw  him  watching  till  I  was  at  too  great 
a  distance  to  discover  his  retreat. 

That  evening  I  went  to  Billard,  and  told  him  of 
my  adventure  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg.  He 
was  much  aflected  with  tlie  sufierings  of  his  old  an- 
tagonist, and  manifested  the  most  lively  desire  to  meet 
him  once  more,  not  with  arms  in  his  hands,  but  for 
the  sake  of  reconciliation.  Nine  years  had  made  a 
great  difference  in  the  author  of  the  Subomeur  ;  he 
was  no  longer  a  theatrical  fanatic,  boring  every  one 
he  met,  ^ith  his  verses,  and  calling  on  the  peaceable 
parterre  to  rise  in  insurrection  against  the  tyrants  of 
the  stage  ;  his  exile  to  Nantes  had  brought  him  to 
reason,  and  the  death  of  his  father,  who  left  him  an  in- 
come of  40,000  francs,  had  drawn  his  thoughts  to  the 
various  duties  which  men  of  property  are  obliged  to 
fulfil.  His  dear  Subomeur  now  took  its  place  in  his 
portfolio,  instead  of  under  his  arm  ;  the  position  in  fo- 
ciety  of  its  author  as  a  wealthy  individual,  had  obtained 
for  it  many  hearers,  and,  of  course,  professed  admi- 
rers. His  real  friends  overlooked  the  eccentricities  he 
still  manifested,  in  favor  of  his  truly  benevolent  heart, 
for  we  knew  he  was  constantly  employed  in  secretly 
doing  good,  though  he  nervously  avoided  receiving 
applause  for  his  charitable  actions.  There  was  a  cu- 
rious union  of  child-like  simplicity  and  greatness  of 
mind  in  ray  friend  Billard. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  watched  every  gleam  of  sun- 
shine in  the  Luxembourg  gardens,  in  the  hope  that 
the  poor  consumptive  might  come  out  to  bask  in  its 
rays.  I  never  encountered  him ;  I  could  not  help 
imagining  that  he  was  worse,  and  I  sorrowfully  noted 
the  fall  of  the  autumnal  leaves — those  leaves  which 
are  the  true  warrants  of  death  in  his  disease.  I  re- 
called some  expressions  of  his,  which  made  me  dread 
lest  he  should  be  suffering  from  want  of  sticcor,  and 
this  reflection  urged  roc  to  discover  hin  abode,  and  ha- 
zard paying  him  a  visit,  which  I  was  convinced  would 
be  more  useful  than  ogreeable  to  him.  Tho  kind 
heart  of  Billard  incessantly  stimulated  mo  to  make 
the  attempt 

It  BO  happened  that  the  first  house  v<hero  I  began 
my  inquiries  for  him,  in  the  Rue  Cassette,  was  the 
very  one  at  which  he  lived ;  the  wife  of  the  concierge* 
took  roe  for  a  physician,  and  waited  on  me  in  pity 
when  I  asked  for  Ponteuil.  She  conducted  mo  till  I 
came  to  a  narrow  stair  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and, 
pointing  to  it,  left  me.  I  paused  and  listened  for 
some  moments  to  the  sharp  sounds  of  a  voice,  de- 
claiming verges  in  a  pompous  style,  but  tho  tirade 
terminated  by  a  fit  of  coughing,  which  I  thought 
would  never  end ;  at  length  I  knocked  at  the  door. 


*  It  is  scarcely  needful  to  remind  the  reader  that 
the  houses  in  Paris  are  let  by  floors  to  persons  in  very 
different  circumstancei,  and  that  the  general  entrance 
used  to  be,  and  often  still  is,  gaarded  by  a  concierge, 
or  door-keeper. 
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md  wu  bid  to  «nter.  After  ui  intorral  of  silent  he- 
litetion  I  did  io ;  the  corrupt  ttmoiphere  of  the  imall 
chamber  almoet  suflucated  me,  and  caused  me  to  cough 
ilightly,  which  prevented  me  from  speaking  for  an 
instant ;  at  a '  glance  I  was  enabled  to  examine  the 
miserable  hole  where  the  tragedian  Ponieuil,  the 
Achillea  and  Orestes  of  the  theatre,  was  terminsting 
his  earthly  career. 

In  a  space  of  twelve  feet  square,  nirrowed  by  the 
sloping  roof,  in  which  the  tiles  were  in  many  places 
visible,  was  the  pallet  of  ihe  invalid  ;  the  rags  of  the 
miserable  bed  were  covered,  but  scarcely  hidden,  by 
■n  old  red  theatriral  mantle,  spread  over  it  as  a  counter- 
pane. On  this  mattress  reclined  the  person  I  sought, 
who  was  now  reduced  to  a  skeleton — whose  livid  and 
emaciated  appearance  was  aggravated  by  a  Roman 
toga  clasped  over  the  right  shoulder,  a  crown  of  tinsel, 
and  tin  bracelets  on  the  loan,  naked  arms,  which  were 
every  moment  agitated,  while  Ponteutl  declaimed, 
shouted  and  gesticulated  to  the  honor  of  the  eternal 
family  of  the  Atrides. 

He  was  then  reposing  on  the  bed,  completely  ex- 
hausted by  the  violence  of  his  exertions;  he  was  the 
first  who  bfuke  silence. 

'  '*  So  you  have  come  to  see  a  poor  wretch  just  ready 
to  enter  the  bark  of  Charon,"  said  ho,  touched  and 
surprised  by  my  visit.  **  You  see  that  I  am,  never- 
theless, studying  a  part.*' 

**  Kicudc  my  i[itru>«ion,"  I  replied,  advancing  to  him 
and  taking  Ihn  hand  ;  "  hut  I  had  looked  for  you  many 
days  in  the  Luxembourg,  and  the  fear  that  you  were 
worse,  forced  mo  to  discover  your  abode,  that  I  might 
converse  a  liltle  with  you,  end  ofl!l>r  you  the  loan  of 
some  new  books,  or  any  thing  else  which  might  be  of 
service  to  yon.*' 

"  Many  thankn.  monsieur,  but  I  roally  have  no  want 
of  any  thing,"  said  rimteuil.  ivhfwo  pride  was  wound- 
ed by  my  offers.  '*  NovcriholosH,  I  am  uilliiig  to  nc- 
knowlcdgo  tHat  you  arc  a  worthy  ninii,  '.v!irj  havo  ex- 
hibited greater  interest  inmylato  than  I  h:ivi>  n'criiod 
from  you.  Still  you  mujit  make  allovvniiirc-ri  fur  o!ir 
peculiar  vitiiQlion  in  regard  to  each  other,  and  not  bo 
surprised—" 

Tears  H|mrkled  in  the  eyes  of  Ponteuil.  and  bepYre 
he  had  Hoiiihed  lliis  reproach,  he  fainted  so  suddenly 
as  to  alarm  mo  not  a  liiilo.  I  searched  the  room  for 
some  rcHtorativo  or  cordial,  but  could  find  nothing  bet- 
ter than  (x)ld  water,  which  I  threw  in  his  face,  and 
then  opened  tlic  window  to  obtain  oir,  but  it  was  with 
diflliTulty  that  I  could  recall  vital  energy;  he  could 
not  distinguitih  objects,  and  his  voice  fluttered  indis- 
tinctly, when  ho  replied  to  my  questions. 

"  Monsieur  Ponteuil,"  I  said,  greatly  troubled ^ai 
his  state,  which  the  irregu\arily  of  his  pulse  rendere<l 
still  more  alarming ;  "  let  me  run  for  the  physician 
who  attends  you." 

"  Give  me  a  glass  of  water,"  he  gasped  out.  and 
then  added,  "  I  have  no  medical  attendance ;  and  as 
for  this  attack,  it  is  only  exhaustion ;  because  I  have 
not  had  any  thing  to  eat  for  two  days." 

**  Not  for  two  days!"  I  eiclaimed  with  horror,  "  this 
is  too  dreadful !  not  only  suflfcring  with  illness,  but 
dying  of  inanition.** 


I  laid  down  my  helples  boiden  on  the  mattnm, 
and  deecended  the  alain  more  epeedily  than  I  hMf 
mounted  them.  I  entered  the  booee  of  the  fim  tm- 
tew  I  could  find,  and  oidered  a  light  and  noaririuBf 
repast.  I  was  absent  but  ten  minatee.  The  ayes  of 
Ponteuil  sparkled  with  joy,  when  I  reappeared,  Al- 
lowed by  two  waiters  carrying  aoap,  a  masted  finrl^ 
a  plate  of  spinach,  some  wine  and  bread  ;  all  this  I 
had  arranged  properly,  and  dismiased  the  people,  psy* 
ing  them  in  his  name.  The  poor  aonl  thanked  m 
with  moistened  eyes;  he  heeitated.  and  when  I  praeed 
him  to  take  the  noarishment  eo  neceasary  for  his  exig- 
ence, he  seized  my  hands  in  hia  own  and  proDOoaosd 
the  lines  from  Andromache,  beginning'- 

"  Oui,  puisque  je  retrouve  un  ami  si  fidile^** 

with  an  emphasis  I  shall  never  IbrgeL  My  eyes  woe 
suffused  with  tears ;  but  I  renewed  my  entreatieB  tkit 
he  would  eat ;  he  then  not  only  ate,  but  devoored  tbi 
ibod  before  him  with  an  eagemesa  that  terrified  m^ 
and  I  was  forced  to  seiie  upon  the  fragments  of  t  is* 
past  which  I  had  doubted  had  l>een  provided  tot  Ui 
destruction,  and  conveyed  them  out  of  his  rea^  I 
exacted  a  promise  that  ho  would  obey  implicidy  if 
despotic  directions  in  regard  to  hia  health,  and  I  cgs- 
soled  and  encouraged  him  by  ahowing  him  the  briflf 
rays  of  the  sun,  which  had  now  reached  the  slanaf 
walls  of  his  garret ;  I  talked  to  him  of  the  fre»b  lir 
of  the  country,  of  walks  and  rides  through  sylna 
scenery,  till  I  raised  his  fluctuating  spirits  to  thoofiia 
of  his  recovery ;  and  then,  aa  usual,  he  always  fpoke 
of  his  dear  theatre. 

^*  During  my  long  malady,"  he  said,  whilit  n^ 
bing  together  hia  wasted  hands,  "  I  have  not  paari 
my  time  idly;  the  public  at  my  rc-oppearance  viB 
perceive  the  progress  I  havo  made.  I  hare  learned 
more  than  twenty  new  parts,  and  I  consider  that  I  efr 
(C'l  in  tho<:c  of  Hnrolet  and  Roiiico."'  And  it  u  yoe. 
my  true  fiicnd,  who  have  preserved  me  for  fataie 
giory  !  It  must  be  owned  that  I  was  a  hot-headed  faoL 
u  brawler,  and  headstrong  brute,  w*hen  I  wanted  ts 
kill  you." 

"  Have  you  not  a  claim  on  the  pension  for  retired 
actors  r*  I  asked,  willing  to  alter  the  turn  which  tbe 
conversation  had  taken.  *'  I  think  my  interest  cooU 
obtain  it  for  you." 

"  You  are  joking,"  replied  Ponteuil;  "I  am  not  yet 
thirty,  and  that  pension  is  only  granted  to  acton  vbo 
have  reached  their  sixtieth  year;  people  of  our  prp- 
feraion  live  a  long  time." 

**  Witness  the  celebrated  Baron,"  f  replied,  wfly 
thinking  of  the  contrast  before  me,  *'  who  played  dis 
lover  with  so  much  spirit  at  fi>rescore.  But  noCwitb- 
standing  your  youth,  1  think  the  theatre  owes  yoa  thii 
memorial  of  respect  and  gratitude." 

''  For  players,  there  is  never  any  remembrance  of 
the  past,"  Ponteuil  replied,  smiling- bitterly.  "I  lo^ 
pose  wo  concentrate  to  our  art  all  we  poasese  of  ilie 
faculty  of  memory,  therefore  it  Ikila  us  when  we 
ought  to  exert  it  for  our  frienda.  Even  Pr£vine,  wkt 
received  me  like  a  father  ander  hia  roof  when  nf 
prospects  were  bright  and  my  hopes  were  high— Ft^ 
^N\l\«  hat  forgotten  who  I  am." 
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-  *'  I  alwayi  thought  him  a  time-terver/'  I  replied, 

*•  dnriDg  my  dealings  with  him  in  my  literary  capa- 

dty.  -  Bat  if  he  hai  forgotten  Uf,  we  will  return  the 

ipliment  by  forgetting  him ;  when  your  proepecti 

»n,  I  will  represent  your  caie  once  more  to  the 

fint  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber.    I  can  solicit  the 

loyal  munificence  in  your  behalf,  through  the  inter- 

,  Tantion  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  who  honors  me  wiih 

hie  friendship." 

"Ton  are  only  loo  generotu,**  said  Ponteuil,  "  and 
I  rapeat  that  I  was  an  odious  person  to  want  to  kill 
]fOu ;  but  it  was  all  owing  to  the  absurdities  of  that 
ttmiblesome  Billard,  who  embroiled  us  with  his  fully." 
"  NeTortbeless,  forgive  him,  I  beg  of  you,"  I  said, 
Iftking  the  offered  hand  of  Ponteuil ;  *'  fur  if  you  re- 
Ifect  on  the  past,  you  will  find  that  you  gave  him  no 
littla  provocation,  yet  I  know  he  has  not  the  least  ill- 
urill  towards  you." 

'*I9ota  word  more  about  him."  cried  Ponteuil,  ex- 
ttnding  his  arm  in  the  theatrical  attitude  for  a  vow ; 
«*  between  us  there  is  a  hatred  unto  death,  for  that 
Billard  is  my  evil  genius !  I  hope  never  to  see  him 
■gain,  at  least  while  the  blood  circulates  in  my  veins." 
He  accompanied  this  menace  wiih  a  look  so  terri. 
Ma,  and  a  gesture  soexpreasive,  that  I  dared  no  longer 
tnritate  him  by  proceeding  with  the  dcfenco  of  Bil- 
lard, but  turned  the  conversation  to  his  theatrical  illu- 
aiona,  and  wo  discussed  the  parts  he  best  knew,  speak- 
ing of  the  provinces  where  he  had  played,  and  uf  the 
■access  with  which  he  had  been  welcomed.  The  re- 
collections of  an  art  which  had  destroyed  his  health 
■nd  withered  his  youth  were  still  dear  to  him;  be  de- 
^imed  fragments  of  speeches,  he  adjusted  the  folds 
of  his  Roman  toga  with  theatrical  skill,  and,  in  ima- 
gination, he  heard  thunders  of  applause,  and  saw 
crowns  of  laurel  while  agitated  by  the  convulsions  of 
■  mortal  cough. 

The  next  morning  I  recounted  to  Billard  the  whole 
•;  of  these  incidents,  and  described  the  deplorable  sta^e 
of  Pbntcuil,his  nMrial  malady,  his  poverty,  and,  above 
all,  the  lively  hatred  he  still  nourished  against  the 
author  of  the  Subomeur.  The  kind  heart  of  Billard 
was  sensibly  touched  by  these  details ;  he  implored 
K  me  to  redouble  ray  efforts  to  remove  the  resentment 
of  the  poor  invalid  ;  and  if  that  could  not  be  done. 
at  least  to  contrive  some  way  of  providing  him  the 
comforts  he  would  procure  for  him,  without  irritating 
hia  proud  spirit  by  the  knowledge  of  the  source  from 
whence  they  came.  In  fact,  I  continued  to  visit  poor 
Ponteuil  most  assiduously,  who  daily  grew  worse 
9  My  first  step  towards  pacification  between  him  and 
the  object  of  his  hatred,  was  Che  information  that  my 
exertions,  in  order  to  procure  him  the  theatrical  pen- 
aion,  would,  I  found,  have  been  the  work  uf  time ; 
b«t  aa  his  wants  were  pressing,  and  his  impatience  of 
private  obligation  great,  [  had  used  the  great  court  in- 
terefll  of  Billard,  who*  had  exerted  himself  with  such 
good  'Will,  that  he  had  obtained  for  him  a  pension  of 
of  1900  livraa  from  the  theatrical  chest,  and  a  gratui- 
ty of  fiAy  livras  from  the  royal  bounty  ;  this  last  was, 
in  realitjr;  the  bounty  of  my  charitable  friend,  who 
urell  knew  the  poor  aotil  would  never  receive  one 
qnarter'a  payment  of  hit  penaion.    If  the  name  of 


Billard  had  not  been  blended  with  these  benefits,  Pon- 
teuil would  have  been  transported  with  joy.  I  saw 
the  interior  struggle  he  sufllered  before  he  could  ac- 
cept the  benefit  bestowed  by  the  object  of  his  aver- 
sion. At  last  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  kissed  it,  and 
thanked  me  ;  then  he  blessed  me.  and,  without  men- 
tioning the  name  of  Billard,  for  the  first  time  heard  it 
pronounced  without  a  comment  of  bitterness.  This 
was  something;  but  his  time  was  short  fur  forgiveness. 
Alas  I  the  autumn  teas  beautiful  this  year,  hut  stSl  the 
leaves  feU! 

From  this  moment  Ponteuil  enjoyed  all  the  comfbrta 
that  could  beloBg  to  his  desperate  state  ;  every  thing 
that  science  or  aflfcoiiun  could  provide  were  his. 
Every  day  something  was  done  or  sent  which  was- 
calculated  to  relieve  the  ennui  occasioned  by  a  sick 
bed,  with  a  slow  fever  and  a  furious  cough.  Some^ 
times  magnificent  fruits  arrived  for  him,  delicate  pas- 
try, or  delicious  sweetmeats.  Every  book  or  engraving 
published  concerning  the  theatre  was  also  sent  him  as 
soon  as  it  appeared.  Whenever  I  dared  mention  the 
name  of  Billard,  it  was  heard  with  profound  silence 
by  Ponteuil. 

The  fruits  came  from  the  garden  of  Billard ;  the 
sweetmeats  were  chosen  by  him ;  the  books  were  sent 
from  his  library.  The  coach  of  Billard  carried  us  to 
take  the  air  every  sunshiny  morning  to  the  Cuurs-la- 
Reine.  Billard  sent  an  inviiatiun  for  Ponteuil  to  take 
up  his  abode  in  an  unoccupied  chateau,  in  the  neigh-. 
borhood  of  Paris;  and  Billard  entreated  him  to  use,  at 
hia  pleasure,  both  his  purse  and  his  credit.  These 
reiterated  attacks  at  last  began  to  sap  the  obduracy  of 
PonteuiVs  aversion;  he  began  to  mention  the  name  of 
Billard  of  his  own  accord,  not  only  without  antipathy, 
but  with  gratitude.  I  saw  the  moment  drew  near  for 
'reconciliation;  I  was  anxious  to  expedite  it,  for  the 
leaves  now  ftU  fast. 

One  morning,  without  having  meniioned  it  to  Pon- 
teuil, whose  strength  was  now  deplorably  diminished, 
I  resolved  that  Billard  should  accompany  roe  in  my 
daily  visit.  Billard  no  longer  ran  a)>out  with  an 
enormous  manuscript  under  his  arm  ;  he  was  dressed 
in  cut  velvet,  and  wore  diamonds  on  eveiy  finger. 
Ponteuil  was  slumbering  when  Billard  followed  me 
into  the  sloping  garret,  which,  notwithstanding  all  my 
entreaties,  our  patient  still  chose  to  inhabiu 

Awakened  by  the  sound  of  our  foot^teiw,  Ponteuil 
opened  his  eyes,  and  thuugh  he  certainly  did  not  re-  * 
cognizo  Billard,  a  vindictive  instinct  mode  him  guess 
who  he  was,  for  a  nervouK  agitation  seized  him.  and 
he  enveloped  himself  in  the  sheets  as  if  ihey  had  been 
his  shroud,  all  the  time  that  Billard  was  offering  him 
excuses  for  his  uninvited  visit,  wiih  a  kind  humility 
of  soul  that  would  have  touched  a  heart  of  less  natu- 
ral  feeling  than  that  of  poor  PunteuilV  Afler  our  in- 
valid had  got  over  the  first  sight  of  Billard.  he  relaxed 
by  degrees  from  his  ktiflT  coldness  of  manner ;  the  ex-  ' 
pression  of  his  lips  was  lesa  bitter,  and  his  featuree 
more  placid.  I  did  all  I  could  to  turn  the  converse* 
tion  OD  pleasant  general  subjects,  and  Billard  care- 
fully avoided  all  mention  of  the  Subomeur,  and  the 
Opinion  of  M.  Bauvin,  author  of  the  Cheruscans. 

••Well,  raoMitu^*'  aav^  \^«sdx«q:^>  ^\^  ^  >s»»  ^ 
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itoayt  of  which  he  aflerwardi  repented,  **  you  do  not 
fpeek  of  your  comedy!  Ilai  it  been  played  ?  Haa  it 
been  applauded  I" 

*'  It  hai  been  both  played  and  applauded  in  lociety/' 
replied  Billanl,  without  seeming  to  be  piqued.  "  You 
have  not,  then,  forgotten  the  Subomeur,  in  five  acta, 
and  in  vene  t  M.  Bauvin,  author  of  the  Cheruicant, 
is  not  now  the  only  penon  who  gives  it  his  suffrages; 
M.  de  la  Ilarpe,  author  of  the  Barmecides,  of  Menii- 
kofl^  and  of  Coriolanus,  has  praiMd  it  before  the  Aca- 
demy, who  assisted  at  a  private  representation ;  and 
the  celebrated  Madame  do  Graffigny,  author  of  the 
Peruvian  Letters,  told  me  that  my  work  gave  hopes. 
I  should  like  to  read  it  to  you,  for  the  benefit  of  your 
advice.'* 

"  We  will  certainly  hear  it,"  said  Ponteuil,  sighing 
heavily,  "  and  I  anticipate  taking  a  part  when  this 
comedy  is  played,  which  recalls  so  many  afflicting 
remembrances ;  and  1  must  make  amends  to  its  author 
by  the  applauses  I  shall  endeavor  to  merit,  when  it  is 
brought  on  the  boards." 

I  observed  that  Ponteuil  did  not  present  his  hand 
to  Billard  at  parting,  yet,  on  the  whole.  I  was  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  the  visit  I  went  the  next  day 
without  Billard  to  see  the  invalid,  and  though  he  did 
not  ask  to  see  him,  I  observed  that  he  led  the  conver- 
sation so  as  to  induce  me  to  speak  of  my  friend ;  and 
when  I  purposely  abstained,  he  broke  out,  with  his 
usual  impetiiosiiy,  in  terms  expressive  of  the  sense  he 
felt  of  the  unmerited  kindness  he  had  received  from 
the  generous  Billard,  and  in  condemnation  of  his  own 
prejudices.  I  said  little,  and  turned  the  conversation; 
but  my  heart  rejoiced  that  the  dying  man  was  recon- 
ciled wiih  his  enemy,  for  the  autumnal  leave*  had 
nearly  all  fallen. 

Billard  was  my  companion  in  my  visit  next  day  to 
the  sick,  and  from  that  moment  all  feelings  of  hatred 
and  vengeance  were  changed  into  love  and  friend- 
ship. No  man  could  surpass  Billarfi  in  the  biensoances 
of  social  life :  his  goodness  and  benevolence  gave  the 
most  attractive  expression  to  his  plain  person  and 
homely  features.  Among  his  other  attainments,  he 
read  well,  and  he  hniiight  all  the  most  popular  pieces 
and  read  them  aloud  to  Ponteuil;  he  read  the  re- 
sponses to  all  Ponteuil's  favorite  parts,  who  declaimed 
his  speeches  in  a  halfsmoihored  extinct  voice.  There 
was  a  compact  entered  into  between  Billard  and  my- 
self, that  we  bhould  vie  with  each  other  in  attentions 
to  the  poor  dying  creature;  and  I  think  I  can  answer 
that  wo  were  faithful  to  our  engagements.  He  had 
now  entered  into  the  lost  stage  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption ;  he  was  wasted  to  the  bone,  and  coughing 
away  hi8  life;  he  often  gazed  upon  us  with  looks  of 
ineffable  gratitude,  which  spoke  to  our  hearts  more 
than  words  could. 

"  My  friends,"  said  he,  one  evening,  aflcr  a  fright- 
ful paroxysm,  "thankH — thanks  for  your  kindness, 
while  life  remains  in  me  to  express  my  sense  of  it. 
There  is  no  hope,  I  feel,  and  I  must  no  longer  flatter 
myself  with  the  expectation  of  recovery,  since  your 
brotherly  charity  has  failed  to  make  me  well.  All  that 
I  possess,  you  have  bestowed  upon  me;  therefore,  I 
htLve  nothing  to  leave  you  but  iuy  Vhai^ui  «xv\  f;n.Vi\\)A« A  «^\t».    Ksx  Vn^  soom  Itt.    Liwd  AnadU  awfid  in 


my  dear  friends.'*  And  saying  this,  Pootrail  took  oar 
hands ;  he  would  have  kissed  them  bad  we  psiaiuad 
him.  We  mingled  our  teaia  and  sobs,  lor  after  all 
our  cares,  the  poor  invalid  had  become  exceedia^ 
dear  to  us,  and  we  ooald  not  bear  to  part  with  kirn; 
but  I  felt  his  hour  was  nigh,  far  the  winitj  mni 
wuMned  among  the  distant  trees  €f  i\e  Jjuxmkasir%snd 
shook  the  last  leaves  from  their  bnmiAes. 
"Ponteuil  then  gave  us  two  letters. 

"  In  these  I  have  conve|;cd  to  both  of  you  npm- 
sions  of  my  gratitude,  which  I  cannot  utter  with  aa 
audible  voice.  My  gratitade  ought  to  survive  me.  I 
leave  you  all  that  is  my  own— my  dramatic  lifamy. 
Yon  will  divide  my  books  between  yon,  and  wamt- 
times  when  ]rou  look  upon  them,  give  a  thoi^t  i» 
Ponteuil,  who  would,  perhaps,  one  day  have  beeo  • 
great  actor,  if  death  had  not  let  fall  the  curtaio  bsfat 
his  part  was  half  played.  To  yon,  my  dear  Binsrd,  i 
owe  a  reparation  which  you  must  permit  me  to  p^. 
I  have  always  felt  regret  for  having  condemned  ysn 
Suboroeur  onheard — ^read  it  to  me." 

**  Indeed,  my  friend,"  replied  Billard,  "  when  fn 
are  something  better,  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  bm  to 
deliver  up  to  your  critical  judgment  my  Suboroeii!, 
tied  hand  and  foot ;  but  we  will  put  off  this  btigoiBg 
reading  till  then.  Nevertheleas  we  will  read  it— yei 
we  will  read  it,  very  soon.  You  shall  hear  it  befim 
long." 

"  If  it  is  ever  heard  by  me,  it  must  be  directly,"  rs- 
turned  Ponteuil  firmly.  "  At  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  I 
entreat  you  to  be  with  me ;  we  will  form  a  comBit* 
tee,  and  I  will  accept  your  comedy." 

Billard  promised  to  bring  his  manuscript  at  tk 
hour  named:  and  we  took  our  adieus  for  the  nigkt 
with  more  sadness  than  usual.  As  we  went  oat.  hi 
begged  us  to  be  punctual  to  our  next  day's  appoioir 
ment.  We  went  away  with  a  mournful  fiirebodim; 
for  we  felt  that  the  loss  of  our  friend  would  be  acml 
affliction. 

The  next  morning,  precisely  at  ten,  we  were  seated 
round  his  bed ;  his  emaciated  hand  rested  on  the  oat* 
side ;  his  haggard  eyes  wandered  from  Billard  to  lae. 
and  now  and  then  I  heard  a  hollow  soorid  ia  hii 
throat,  which  seemed  to  be  distinct  from  the  caoval* 
sive  cough  which  tormented  him.  The  keen  aoilk* 
west  which  ushers  in  the  winter,  whistled  and  bowled 
round  the  chimney-tops,  and  whirled  the  light  asfasi 
in  eddies  from  among  the  glowing  embers  on  the 
hearth.  I  tried  to  persuade  Ponteuil  to  lake. sane 
repose  before  he  imposed  on  himself  the  fatigue  of 
listening  to  two  thousand  verses  divided  into  five  sett. 
Billard  joined  his  entreaties  to  mine,  but  Poateoil 
claimed  of  Billard  the  fulfilment  of  his  given  premiss.'' 

"  My  friend,*'  said  Billard,  unfolding  his  manoscript 
"  I  implore  you  to  stop  me  when  you  feel  fatigoed. 
Tiiis  piece  has  already  caused  some  accidents  which 
I  greatly  regret,  and  notwithstanding  the  merit  whkk 
M.  Bauvin,  author  of  the  Cheruscans,  attributes  to  iti 
I  doubt  whether  you  are  in  a  state  to  appraciaM  it.  I 
will  begin.  The  Subomenr— comedy  in  fiveaBl8,aBl 
in  verse.  I  prefer  the  title  of  comedy  to  that  of 
drama;  you  will  presently  see  the  x«moo  of  tUi 
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•tody,  reads  a  letter  which  he  hai  written,  and 
looks  at  the  miniature  of  a  lady — " 

"  If  yoa  have  the  true  talent  of  an  author/'  inter- 
rupted Ponteuil  in  a  faint  voice,  "  labor — perievere  ; 
no  acton  in  the  world  can  hinder  you  from  acquiring 
lame— but  nothing  can  avail  against  death.  Adieu, 
Billard— adieu  J——,  my  friend— >thua  ends  hatred  to 
death." 

With  a  bitter  ezclamatioo  of  grief,  I  ihrew  myself 
towards  him— he  replied  not  I  snatched  his  hand — 
it  was  cold.  I  felt  his  heart — it  had  ceased  to  beat — 
Fonteuii  had  expired  without  convulsion  or  other  suf- 
lering.  Billard,  who  had  a  keen  sense  of  religion, 
Idialt  and  prayed,  whilst  I  gazed  earnestly  on  the  de- 
parted. 

KUard  rose  suddenly  from  his  kneeling  posture, 
and  throwing  his  manuscript  behind  the  fire,  the 
fiames  caught  the  fluttering  leaves,  and  hastily  blazing 
up,  cast  a  red  light  on  the  immoveable  features  of  the 
corpse. 

"  So  perish  the  Subomeur,"  said  Billard,  *'  the  fint 
cause  of  the  hatred  between  him  and  me, 


f» 


In  the  letters  he  had  given  us,  Ponteuil  had  made 
it  his  last  request  that  Billard  would  invite  all  his 
comrades  to  his  funeral,  and  have  a  tombstone  erected, 
which  should  unite  both  our  names  with  his.  If  hu- 
man beings,  after  their  departure  from  the  body,  can 
be  sensible  of  any  thing  which  concerns  their  memo- 
ries, Ponteuil  would  have  been  content  with  the  ful- 
filment of  his  request.  Billard  spared  no  expense  for 
the  fimeral  of  his  friend.  The  actors,  who  had  for- 
gotten him  whilst  living,  followed  his  corpse  in  pro- 
cession, but  I  believe  real  grief  was  felt  only  by  Bil- 
lard and  mjself. 

In  the  ancient  cemetery  of  Chamart  might  be  seen, 
till  it  was  closed  in  the  year  1793,  a  stone  monument, 
which  bore  no  other  inscription  than  this,  composed 
by  Ponteuil  the  day  before  his  death : — 

TO   PONTEUIL, 

DEAMATIO      AETI8T, 

From  his  friendM  Billard  and  J— - 

1781. 

Here  ends  hatred  till  death ! 


Every  one  who  has  read  the  witty  memoirs  and  anecdotes  of  Baron  de  Grimm,  will  recollect  the  names  of 
most  of  the  personages  in  this  tragi-comedy,  and  will  not  be  sorry  to  read  the  conclusion  of  an  adventure 
which  is  led  unfinished  in  that  sprightly  collection.    This  is  the  baron*s  version  of  the  story : 

**  Yesterday,  at  the  moment  when  the  curtain  drew  up  at  the  French  Theatre,  a  madman,  Billard  by  name, 
mounted  on  one  of  the  benches  of  the  orchestra,  and  began  haranguing  the  pit,  laying  before  them  a  formal 
complaint  against  the  actors,  whom  he  treated  as  jugglers ;  that  they  would  not  perform  a  piece  of  his,  enti- 
tled the  '  Suborneur,'  which  he  had  presented  to  them.  The  player  Pr^ville  was  handled  with  particular 
severity  by  the  haranguer  Billard,  who  iuforoied  the  pit  that  he  was  grandson  to  one  of  the  king's  secretaries, 
and  rich  enough  to  have  reimbursed  the  players  for  their  expenses  if  the  piece  did  not  succeed ;  he  concluded 
by  calling  on  the  audience  for  justice.  This  occasioned  a  great  tumult  among  the  audience,  and  Pr^ville 
was  required  to  appear,  in  a  very  peremptory  manner.  He  did  not,  however,  make  his  appearance,  and  at 
length  the  performers  proceeded,  though  not  without  some  difiiculty,  in  beginning  the  *  Earl  of  Essex.'  The 
tumult  recommenced  between  the  play  and  the  afterpiece,  and,  according  to  custom,  ended  in  nothing.  Pr^- 
ville  was  to  play  the  character  of  an  Anglo-maniac,  which  begins  with  these  words:  *  Pardon  me  if  i  have 
kept  the  good  company  expecting  me.*    A  general  laugh  ensued,  and  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter. 

**  Meantime  the  haranguer  Billard  was  arrested,  as  wall  as  several  of  the  boisterous  parterre  who  had  been 
too  clamorous  in  giving  their  opinion  of  the  matter.  The  latter  were  released,  but  Billard  was  conducted  to 
Charenton.  When  he  is  again  at  liberty,  he  will  be  prohibited  going  to  the  theatres  for  some  time,  and 
public  tranquillity  will  return  of  itsel£  His  <  Suborneur'  must  have  been  wretched  stuff  indeed,  since  the 
players,  who  risk  so  many  miMrable  pieces,  were  afraid  to  venture  playing  that" 

We  may  conclude  this  melancholy  picture  by  an  agreeable  instance  of  the  importunate  egotism  of  authors 
of  small  distinction,  which  is  recorded,  by  Baron  de  Grimm,  of  M.  Barthe,  who  had  written  a  prosy  comedy 
called  the  **  Selfish  Man  ;*'  without  perceiving  how  closely  he  was  acting  in  unison  with  his  title,  he  went  to 
M*  Colardeau,  who  was  given  over  by  his  physicians,  and  thus  addressed  him : 

"  My  friend,  I  am  shocked  to  see  you  so  ill ;  but  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  you,  which  ii,  to  hear  me  read  my 
<  Selfish  Man.'  *' 

**  Consider,  my  friend,"  said  Colardeau,  "  that  I  have  but  a  few  hours  to  live." 

"  Alas,  yes !  but  that  is  the  very  reason  that  makes  me  anxious  to  gain  your  opinion  of  my  piece." 

Ha  pressed  the  subject  so  much,  that  the  dying  man,  to  avoid  the  pest  of  his  importunities,  consented ;  and, 
nUar  hearing  it  through  without  intermption»  he  said :  **  Tour  prineipal  character  is  deficient  in  one  quality." 

"What  is  thatr'  asked  the  author. 

"That  of  onmiminding  the  attantkiD  of  a  dying  bmuw"  icfilied  Coinidean,  with  a  fiunt  smile. 
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FRBBLT     RBMOBRBO     FROM     THB    OBIOINAL     ITALIAR — BV    A    8UFFBBBE. 


[GioTmnDi  de  U  Cam,  aAerwards  Archbishop  of  Benevento,  was  one  of  the  wili  of  Italjr  in  the  liilMMh 
ceotury,  end  auibor  of  ihe  famoiu  treatiae  on  good-breeding,  entitled  Golalao^  ia  tiw  writer  of  the  ftUowiag 
witticiaai.  The  name  of  John  in  Italian  (Giovanni)  ahortena  into  Gisn  and  Oantiii,  the  aonnda  of  wihUk  an 
nearly  identical  with  thoae  of  our  own  John  and  Johnny ;  a  circumatanoe  which  helpa  to  "»»"»^«*^  the  m- 
legrity  of  the  banter  in  English. 

The  extreme  popularity  of  this  name  in  the  firat  instance,  (owing,  doubtleaa,  to  a  canae  too  levenad  to  kl 
mentioned  here.)  rendered  it  at  length  the  most  trivial  of  appellatioos,  and  degraded  it  into  fonnecticB  vifc 
every  species  of  (amiliar  or  despised  object^ — Jack-ass,  Jack-pudding,  Jack  boot; — John-a-Nokes,  and  jQkB<«i 
Stiles,  6lc.  It  would  be  easy  to  vindicate,  in  a  counter  aet  of  veraea,  the  dignity  of  a  naiae  asanriitnd  wiik 
some  of  the  greatest  of  men ; — but  it  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  a  caricature  to  be  allowed  to  have  its  oei 
way,  and  assume  that  it  is  literally  true,  precisely  becatiae  it  is  not  so. 

De  la  Case's  banter  is  so  pleasant,  that  we  wish  wa  could  have  given  an  idea  of  it  throoghont ;  but  sqm 

of  its  allusions  would  fail  in  English,  from  difference  of  customs.    We  have,  therefore,  omitted  a  few  ham. 

The  original  is  in  lerxa  n'aia,  or  what  may  be  called  the  cAota  meaaure  of  Dante,  of  which  the  middls  wns 

of  one  triplet  rhymes  with  the  first  and  third  of  the  next ;  a  system  which  does  not  auit  Engltah  Teiaiiiostiaab 

indeed,  to  our  ear,  any  otbet.] 

S*io  avessi  roanoo  qoindici  o  vent*  anni, 

Messer  Gandolfo,  io  mi  sbatteizerei^ 

Per  non  aver  mai  piu  noma  Giovanni; 
Perch'  io  non  posso  andar  pe'  iatti  miei, ' 

Kb  partirmi  di  qui  per  ir  si  presso, 

Ch'io  nol  seota  chiamar  da  cinque  o  aei,  ^n. 

Were  I  aome  flAeen  years  younger,  or  twenty. 
Master  Gandollb,  I'd  unbaptize  myself. 
On  purpose  not  to  be  called  John.     I  never 
Can  do  a  lingle  thing  in  the  way  of  business, 
Nor  set  out  fast  enough  from  my  own  door. 
But  half  a  dozen  people  are  calling  aOer  me; 
Though,  when  I  turn,  it  isn't  mc ;  such  crowds 
Are  issuing  forth,  named  John,  at  the  same  moment 

Tis  an  express  insult ;  a  mere  public  scandaL 
Clergymen,  lawyers,  pedants, — not  a  soul. 
But  his  name's  John.     You  shall  not  see  a  face. 
Looking  like  what  it  is,  a  simpleton's, — 
Barber's,  porkman's,  or  tooth-drawer's, — but  the  fellow 
Seems  by  his  look  to  be  a  John, — and  ii  one ! 
I  verily  think,  that  the  first  man  who  cried 
Boil'd  apples  or  maccaroni,  was  a  John  ; 
And  so  was  he  who  found  out  roasted  cheatnnts. 
And  how  to  eat  cucumbers,  and  new  cheeae. 

By  heavena!  I'd  rather  be  a  German ;  nay, 
I'd  almost  said  a  Frenchman ;  nay,  a  Jew, 
And  be  called  Matthew,  or  Bartholomew, 
Or  some  such  beast, — or  Simon.     Really,  people 
Who  christen  people,  ought  to  paoae  a  little, 
And  think  what  they're  about — O,  yoo  who  lova  me, 
Don't  call  me  John,  for  God's  sake ;  or  at  leaat. 
If  you  muat  call  me  so,  call  it  me  softly ; 
For  as  to  mentioning  the  name  out  loud. 
You  might  as  well  call  after  one  like  a  dogr— 
Whiatle,  and  anap  your  fingeia,  and  eiy  **  Here,  bojr." 
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Think  of  the  luftne  o/John  upon  a  title-page! 
It  damna  the  book  at  the  fint  light ;  and  reaionablj 
People  no  eooner  lee  it,  than  they  conclade 
They've  read  the  work  before.— Oh,  I  muit  my 
My  father  made  a  pretty  butineM  of  it 
Calling  Me  John !  me,  '&ith — hia  eldest  eon ! 
Heir  to  hit — poverty !    Why,  there*!  not  a  writ. 
Bat,  nine  times  oat  of  ten,  is  served  on  John, 
And  what  still  more  annoys  me,  not  a  bill : 
Toor  promisor  to  pay  is  always  John. 


Some  people  fondly  make  the  word  a  compoand. 
And  get  some  other  name  to  stand  its  friend. 
Christening  the  hapless  devil  John* Anthony, 
John- Peter,  or  ^ohn-Charles,  or  JohnBattista ; 
There's  even  John-Bamard,  and  John-Martin !— Oh, 
Hear  if  the  other  name  likes  his  society ! 


It  never  does,  hnmor  it  as  you  will. 
Change  it,  diminish  it,  call  it  Johnny,  or  Jacky, 
Or  Jack,  *tis  always  a  sore  point,— a  woand^ — 
Shocking,  if  left  alone ;  and  wone,  if  toach'd. 


C.  E. 


MY      FAVORITE      TREE. 


IT      lliaa      O.      H.      WATlklCAIf. 


/ 


Thou  dost  look  old  and  sear. 

My  favorite  tree. 
And  the  cold  night-winds,  here. 

Moan  solemnly. 

And  birds  forsake  their  neat  ' 

In  thy  sad  boogh, 
To  seek  a  cloeer  rest. 

Old  tree,  than  thou. 

Tet  thou  hast  proudly  stood. 

Many  a  day, 
Marking,  amid  the  wood, 

Others  decay. 

Many  an  aze  hath  fell'd. 

Statelier  tree. 
Bat  the  quick  stroke  was  qoell'd 

When  it  toach'd  thea^ 

For  thoa  wert,  in  old  dayi^ 

Mine  early  mat*, 
My  aehool,  my  aeant  of  pli^, 

And  ImU  of  iliito. 


And  thou  hast  been  to  me. 

As  time  roU'd  past. 
That,  which  nought  else  could  be, 

Faithful  and  fast 

In  after  years  I've  come 
Back,  thoa  hast  smiled. 

Spreading  thy  leafy  home. 
As  ibr  the  child. 

And  when  thy  boughs  are  bare. 

Shall  I  leave  thee. 
To  the  rude  woodman's  care. 

My  favorite  tree  f 

No— iho'  the  earth  hath  drank 

Thy  life  stream  dry. 
Still  ahall  thine  honor'd  trunk 

Gladden  mine  eye. 


And  when  my  daya  dkall 

WottM  I  coald  be, 
When«'or  im  thoo  shodd'al 

ifyfrfofilttrae! 
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Hen*,  wand'ringf  lonr,  aiiud  tbete  fhowning  fit  Idi, 
I  tOH^hi  Uk.'  tiiiipk-  life  that  natun*  vifldi  ; 
Hapiiif,  and  wrotii^,  and  fear  UAuq>  d  her  place, 
And  a  littld,  artftit,  luriy  lavagv  lace, 
AVait  on  the  thore,  and,  at  the  waves  ruu  hi^^h, 
On  the  tiwt  veuel  Wnd  their  ea|^T  eye  ; 
"Whieh  \o  their  coast  direcis  its  vt  nCrous 


'rous  way, 
'I'heirk)  or  the  ocean's,  niiserable  prey. 


Crabbe* 


In  the  conne  of  a  peripatetic  excunion  through  the 
Bouth-wentern  province!  of  England,  I  found  myself 
■lowly  pacing  the  lunimitof  the  rough  clifls  that  fringe 
the  British  coast.  I  had  been  walking  since  day- 
break-^it  was  then  high  noon^-and  I  had  partaken 
of  no  refreshment,  save  a  draught  of  ipilk  which  I  had 
purchased  from  an  old  crone  in  the  precincts  of  the 
bleak  and  romantic  Dartmoor,  whose  gloomy  mazes  I 
had  since  been  threading  with  persevering  industry. 
A  small  bundle,  consisting  of  a  change  of  linen  lied 
up  in  a  handken*hicf,»was  fastened  to  the  end  of  a 
tough  oak  vtick,  and  slung  over  my  shoulder.  I  had 
kept  on  my  solitary  march  till  my  onward  progren 
was  stopped  by  the  table  land  terminating  in  a  pre- 
cipitous cliff,  at  whose  feet  the  sluggish  waves  of  the 
channel  btream  were  lazily  beating- 

1  gazed  anxiously  around.  I  was  alone.  The  gentle 
rippling  of  the  sea  could  not  be  heard  in  the  altitude 
of  my  }N)bition  ;  the  clouds  nailed  along  the  sky,  and 
the  wild  birds  flew  poHt  me  as  I  gazed — not  a  sign  { 
of  humanity  could  1  perceive,  except  the  distant  ships 
as  they  glided  slowly  on  their  way.  Afler  some  little 
wandering  to  and  fro,  I  observed  a  scarcely  discernible 
path  along  the  edge  of  the  clifiT.  Turning  to  the  right, 
at  a  venture,  I  followed  the  sinuosities  of  this  footway 
for  a  considerable  distance  without  seeing  either  a 
public  or  private  house,  or  any  thing  in  the  shape  of 
man. 

Fatigued  and  footsore,  I  crept  down  a  long  and  dan- 
gerous flight  of  steps  rudely  cut  in  the  rocky  cliff,  and 
descended  to  the  beech,  intending  to  doff  my  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  wash  my  blistered  feet — a  luxury  that 
every  pedestrian  can  appreciate,  and  peculiarly  grate- 
ful afler  the  long  and  harassing  walk  into  which  I  bad 
unconsciously  been  betrayed.  My  liiile  allowance  of 
luggage  was  placed  in  a  snug  nook  or  cleA  in  the  rock, 
and,  sitting  down  on  the  shingle  stones  of  the  beach. 
I  proceeilcd  to  put  my  intentions  into  execution ;  when 
looking  up,  I  saw  my  bundle  in  the  hands  of  a  tall, 
hard  featured  man,  dressed  in  looae  shaggy  trowsers, 
an  immense  pea  jacket,  and  tarpaulin  hat  As  he 
turned  round  to  answer  my  hail,  the  butls  of  more 
than  one  pair  of  pistols  were  visible  in  his  belt,  and  I 
heard  his  cutlata  jingle  against  the  rock.  The  sudden- 
0610  of  hii  presence  and  the  foioeVty  oC  Yua  «lvv««i&jc« 


rather  ftartled  me,  bat  I  put  on  an  air  of  nnliitioaa 
I  hobbled  over  the  loon  atonee,  bar efooted,  and  mai 
with  a  big  voice— 

*'  Hallo^  there !  What  are  you  doing  with  ay  b» 
die  T" 

The  man  civilly  touched  hia  hat,  and  qokdf  aii 
"  Preventive  service,  air."  I  knew  at  onee  whn  ki 
meant,  and  wondered  at  my  stupidity  in  not  having 
perceived  it  from  the  first  1  ought  to  have  reooUedri 
that  bandi  of  armed  aailora  were  plaoed  alaqg  thi 
coaat  of  England  for  the  prevention  of  ■mugglinf.iBd 
that  the  rough  vinged  tar  waa  merely  faUiliiiic  kii 
duty  in  turning  over  my  half-doown  shirti  and  rtock* 
inga  to  see  that  lacea  and  silks  of  French  manofcrt— 
were  not  concealed  in  their  involutions. 

He  finished  his  search,  and,  tying  up  my  bnnAi 
carefully,  gave  it  me  back  with  a  sort  of  apokgiiii| 
grin. 

"  From  whence  did  you  come  upon  me  so  abnipUf  r 
said  I. 

Turning  an  enormous  quid  of  tobacco  in  his  stil 
more  enormous  mouth,  he  pointed  to  a  gully  or  raviv, 
worn  by  the  rains  in  their  course  firum  the  upland, tad 
in  whoso  recesses  he  had  doubtless  been  concealed. 

"Am  I  near  any  town  or  village  V* 

He  spoke  not,  but  gave  his  huge  head,  whisken^ 
tar])aulin,  and  quid,  a  negative  shake. 

"  Is  there  any  public  house  or  tavern  in  the  otv^ 
borhood  where  1  can  procure  refreshment !" 

lie  pointed  the  course  1  had  been  pursuing,  ini 
racrcly  said  "  Two  miles."  I  was  about  to  ask  bin 
farther  particulars,  and  why  he  was  so  short  in  kii 
replies,  when  he  touched  his  hat,  and  sprung  Ughtly 
up  the  steps  in  the  cliflf  which  I  had  found  so  difficult 
to  descend. 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  hour,  I  was  seated  st 
the  door  of  a  rude  hostelry,  known  by  the  aign  of  ths 
White  Horse.  In  every  village  or  hamlet  in  F.rg^"^r 
the  White  Horse  is  sure  to  be  the  most  eonspicoous, 
and  frequently,  the  only  sign,  unless  a  retired  butler 
or  friotman  from  "  the  great  house'*  in  the  neifhbo^ 
hood  has  ventured  to  establish  an  oppoaition  tavern 
by  the  road  side,  and  exhibit  to  the  gaze  of  the  woo- 
dering  ploughman,  a  sign  post  covered  with  gaudy 
hieroglyphs,  intending  to  represent  the  coat  of  anas 
of  the  landlord's  former  master.  But  the  White  Horn 
is  the  predominant  device,  and  doubtleas  has  retaioal 
its  popularity  from  the  days  of  the  Heptarchy,  when 
the  banners  of  the  Saions,  with  a  white  horse  ooo- 
spicuously  emblanoed, "  flouted  all  the  land." 

The  estaUishment  in  qneMion  waa  «  poMioaM  or 
hedge  ale-house  of  the  poonst  description ;  a  Madid 
Vtclnr,  and  a  small  nook  that  nvrad  ftr  bar  and  kii> 
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the  only  rooms  below,  with  the  exception 
of  a  pig  itye,  which  seemed,  from  the  noise,  to  be  well 
tenanted.  Two  chambers  up  stairs  constituted  the 
Yemainder  of  the  building ;  of  one  of  these  rooms, 
really  neat  and  clean  in  its  appointments,  I  was  in> 
ducted  possessor,  when  I  inquired  for  a  night's  accom- 
modation. 

The  "  bubbling  cry"of  ■ome  eggs  and  bacon,  which 
the  hostess  was  frying  ier  my  dinner,  "  came  o'er  mine 
Car  like  the  sweet  south,  stealing  and  giving  odor." 
The  landlord  assisted  me  to  discuss  a  second  mug  of 
home-brewed,  which  he  recommended  as  a  capital 
thing  aAer  a  long  walk  over  the  hills.    There  was 
nothing  of  the  usual  characteristics  of  mine  host  about 
bin;  he  was  meagre-visaged  and  long-bodied,  with  a 
pair  of  the  shortest  legs  that  ever  were  attached  to 
the  human  frame.    His  arms  were  also  ridiculously 
abort,  and   as  he  spoke,  he  gesticulated  violently, 
awinging  about  his  stumpy  limbs,  and  twisting  his 
loog  body  into  every  possible  position.    His  clothes 
were  ragged  and  threadbare — his  manners  were  a 
mixture  of  excessive  civility,  (I  had  almost  said  ser- 
vility,) and  an  occasional  assumption  of  consequence^ 
m  aort  of  patronizing  air,  that  scarcely  assimilated  with 
Ihe  poverty  of  his  appearance  and  the  insignificance 
of  his  domicile.    The  ale  had  opened  the  floodgates 
of  his  eloquence,  and  I  had  merely  to  direct  its  course. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  twang  of  the  western  dia- 
lect in  his  speech;  indeed,  he  seemed  to  have  more 
of  the  provincial  cockney  than  the  bumpkin  in  his 
ibrnation. 
**  What  is  the  name  of  your  village,  landlord  f" 
*'  Don't  call  me  landlord.  I  don't  own  no  land,  and 
I'm  no  lord.  Things  ought  to  be  called  by  their  right 
■amee,  don't  you  see,  my  dear  sir;  so  don't  call  this 
place  a  willage,  'cause  it  a'n't  one  We're  just  nothing 
with  no  name,  not  even  a  hamlet.    I  doubt  if  we 
have  spirit  enough  to  rank  as  Hamlet's  ghost" 
"  No  name  T" 

**  No,  sir ;  none,  sir.  Bad  thing  that,  sir,  worry.  It 
is  known  as  the  Fish  Shops  all  about  here,  but  that's 
so  name  at  alL  We  don't  sell  no  fish  to  nobody, 
'cause  nobody  never  catches  more  nor.he  wants,  and 
if  he  did,  nobody  never  comes  from  nowhere  to  buy 
none." 

**  How  then  do  the  inhabitants  live  f" 
'*  Live  ?  my  good  fellow,  say — exist ;  and  that  is 
just  as  much  as  a  man  can  expect  when  there's  such 
on  abundance  of  popperlation.     It's  a  ruining  the 
eoontry  and  filling  up  of  foreign  parts." 

Plenty  of  ■moggling  about  here,  I  suppose  I" 
Why,  yes,  thank  God,  we  <2o  do  a  deal  in  that 
line.  But  it's  hard  work,  werry— trotting  half  a  dozen 
miles  up  them  hills  with  a  couple  of  tubs  over  your 
ahoulders,  or  a  bale  of  dry  on  your  noddle — pufiing 
ond  running  all  night,  with  a  chance  of  being  nibbled 
by  the  prewentive,  and  all  for  such  a  littl&--robbing 
the  crown  for  the  sake  of  two-and-tiipence.  In  the 
good  old  times  wo  used  to  get  four  shillings  a  trip,  and 
BO  prewentives.  All  owing  to  the  extra  popperlatioa 
Bad  thing,  that — werry." 

''U  there  moeh  farming  dooa  in  the  neighbor- 
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Farming !  lor*  bless  you,  nothing  but  grazing  sheep 
on  the  downs  here.  Nothing  grows  here  but  mutton 
and  popperlation — and  them  things  is  naturally  con- 
nected. So  many  more  men,  so  muck  more  mutton. 
Not  that  I  grumble — some  of  the  sheep  tumbles  over 
the  clifls  sometimes  on  a  dark  night,  and  them  as  Hnds 
the  corpse  is  found  in  meat  for  a  month,  not  to  say 
nothing  of  the  skin,  which  makes  a  werry  warm 
blanket  when  the  smell  goes  off,  werry.  And  if  some 
of  the  sheeps  is  shoved  over  on  purpose,  it's  nobody's 
business  if  nobody  knows  on  it." 

*'llave  you  no  other  resources?" 
-   '*  We  do  but  poorly  in  the  summer,  certainly;  but 
a  man  don't  want  to  eat  in  hot  weather.  A  pint  of  ale 
and  a  pipe  of  'backer  is  as  much  as  a  reasonable 
living  being  ought  to  look  for  in  the  dog  days.    In 
winter  it's  different,  'cause  you  want  substantials  to 
keep  the  cold  out  of  your  innerds,  and  'backer  smoke 
is  werry  windy  work  to  face  a  nor'-wester  on,  werry. 
In  spring  and  autumn,  we  do  catch  just  fish  enough 
to  serve  us  fresh,  but  not  enough  to  salt  down — and 
no  great  harm  neither,  'cause  we've  no  salt,  never, 
and  none  grows  about  here.    Well,  you  see,  in  the 
winter,  we  get  a  werry  tidy  share  of  wrecks,  werry. 
If  you  search  the  shore  from  St.  Albans  Head  to  Dead- 
man's  Point,  you  can't  find  a  nicer  place  than  this  tot 
a  weasel  to  go  ashore.  Beautiful  rocks,  indeed — leeme 
made  for  it  a  purpose." 
'*Are  there  many  wrecks  upon  this  coast  T"  said  L 
"  Oh,  yes,  sir,  a  werry  comfortable  quantity  indeed 
— some  years  more  than  others.  Last  year.  Providence 
was  remarkably  good  to  us.     We  had  six  or  seven 
werry  fine  wrecks,  werry.    Some  on  'em  was  noble 
wessels.    Though  wrecks  ia  scarcer  since  we  lost  the 
pony." 

"Lost  a  pony!    What  connection  can  there  be 
between  a  horse  and  a  shipwreck  ?" 

"  Lor*  bless  you,  yon  are  unaccountable  ignorant, 
werry.    There'i  floating  lights  moored  off  our  coast  a 
few  miles  to  the  westerd,  to  tell  captains  where  the 
way  lays  to  get  to  harbor.    So  we  ties  a  large  lantern 
about  the  neck  of  our  pony,  and  slings  up  his  near 
fore  foot  to  make  him  pitch  in  his  walk,  and  then  wo 
gently  parades  him  over  the  beach  on  a  werry  dark 
night,  and  the  stumbling  of  the  animal  and  the  swing- 
ing of  the  lantern  makes  it  look  as  if  it  was  fixed  to  a 
hull  what's  tossed  by  the  waves.    So  if  the  captaina 
of  the  wessels  a'n't  quite  right  in  their  reckoning,  they 
comes  straight  up  to  the  light,  and  gets  too  near  the 
rocks  to  get  back  again.    That  little  pony  drawed  ue 
more  wrecks  than        " 

"  Pray,  how  did  you  lose  this  valuable  little  ani- 
mal?" 

"  Waluable,  indeed.^  There's  a  frigate  off  the  pint, 
yonder,  a  receiving  ship  for  the  prewentive  men ;  and 
no  sooner  is  a  ship  ashore,  than  out  comes  all  the 
king's  sailors  and  takes  our  hard  earnings  out  of  our 
werry  mouths.  One  lovely  stormy  night,  we  was  a 
walking  the  pony,  when  they  circumwented  us  and 
stole  the  animiU.  Great  loss,  werry.  All  owing  to 
the  quantity  of  popperlation«>if  there  wan't  to  many 
•ailoia,  there  wouldn't  be  no  prewentive  men  to  ilkte^ 
foio  with  our  lawftl  i ighn." 
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"  Were  many  bodiei  washed  aihore  from  the  wrecki 
ofla»tyearr 

«  Well,  that's  a  thing  we*re  much  bleiied  in.  Oar 
ebb  tide  is  werry  strong,  iverry;  so  if  the  flood  brings 
up  any  thing  unpleasant,  such  as  a  dead  body  or  so, 
we  let  it  lay  till  the  tide  turns,  when  we  gives  it  a 
poke  with  a  boat  hook  and  sends  it  into  the  ebb,  and 
it's  taken  away  so  comfortable — never  troubles  us 
again — saves  our  feelings  being  hurt,  and  burying 
expenses,  and  all  that,  which  is  werry  pleasant, 
werry." 

**  Pray,  is  not  murder  likely  to  be  an  occasional 
attendant  on  such  conduct?" 

**  Murder !  lor'  bless  your  silly  head,  no !  What  an 
idea !  Between  ourselves,  in  confidence,  you  kuow,  I 
did  hear  that  once  there  was  an  old  fellow,  a  little 
shrivelled  yeller-looking  thing  with  a  wrinkled  face, 
what  crawled  out  of  the  water  and  began  to  bother 
us  just  as  we  was  so  delightfully  engaged  with  the 
wreck  of  a  homeward- bound  East  Indiaman.  The 
tide  was  ebbing  fast,  and  we  wanted  to  save  as  many 
of  the  things  as  we  could  before  the  flood,  nhen  the 
old  man  came  down  the  beach,  and  claimed  them  all 
as  his  property.  It  was  enough  to  wex  a  saint.  Well, 
Bomekow,  the  old  man  slipped  oflf  a  rock  into  the  sen. 
and  I  believe  that  Joe  Weasel  did  rather  push  him 
with  a  spur  right  out  into  the  strength  of  the  ebb,  and 
told  him  to  go  to  the  ship  and  get  his  papers,  and  when 
he  came  back,  he  should  have  his  property.  But  the 
poor  dear  old  man  never  did  come  back,  and  it  saved 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  werry." 

**  How  do  you  dispose  of  the   proceeds  of  your 
felony  ?" 

"  Felony!  Good  gracious!  don't  let  'cm  hear  you! 
but  for  me.  I'm  not  a  proud  man,  and  know  how  to 
take  a  joke.  Government  don't  u«o  us  well — the 
frigate's  people  is  a  knocking  up  wrecking  as  well  as 
smuggling — thoy  nibbles  a  deal  of  our  savings;  and 
sometimes  there  is  people  left  ulive  what  we  can't 
poke  off  in  the  ebb,  and  they  takes  all  they  can  get. 
But  we  contrive  to  kccpau  odd  thing  or  so  back,  even 
then,  besides  getting  a  pretty  tolerable  Kalvago.  We 
had  a  delightful  \%rc(.k  ubout  four  years  ago — a  regu> 
lar  bieak-u(i — a  fureign  mcrehantman.  and  not  one 
of  the  \Mot  devilci  leA  alive,  which  was  quite  a  mercy, 
you  know.  Such  bilks  and  things — a  perfect  god 
send !  Then  cumcs  the  Jews  round  to  buy  up  what 
we  made — how  their  eyes  did  twinkle,  surely.  You 
may  see  what  wc  do  with  them  things  we  can't  scll.'^ 
Suuio  few  rods  northward  of  the  house,  and  under 
the  Ice  uf  a  high  chalk  hill,  were  placed  alx>ut  adozen 
or  twenty  miserable  huts.  They  were  built  chiefly 
with  the  ship  timl)er  that  had  been  cast  ashore, 
although  the  ribs  and  knees  of  solid  oak  were  occa- 
sionally mixed  with  the  rough  and  unhewn  logs  from 
the  forest  Beneath  a  mud  roof,  patched  with  the 
green  and  rank  vegetationof  the  half  dried  turf,  might 
be  seen  the  cabin  windows  and  handsome  carved  work 
of  a  ship'/i  stern;  the  places  of  the  broken  panes  filled 
with  rags  and  paper.  Another  rickety  hovel,  with 
many  a  gaping  fissure  in  its  cracked  clay  walls,  boasted 
of  a  polished  satin-wood  door  with  gilded  oomicea  that 
ODoe  graced  the  state  room  of  an  Indiaman  —a  floating 


palace  of  luxury  and  wealth.  The  BM  poverty* 
stricken  hut,  built  of  oddly  ic»rted  bulk  h«ds  sol 
ship's  gratings,  had,  for  ita  door  poat,  a  gaodily  pamtod 
carving  of  Plenty  holding  forth  her  cornucopia eC  i 
fruits — it  had  been  the  figure  head  of  a 
vessel ;  while,  as  if  in  studied  mockery,  two  sqoaKd 
brats  were  fighting  for  a  boiled  potatoe  which  ksi 
been  coaxed  from  the  landlady,  and  a  loogba^sl 
famine-struck  sow  was  vainly  aeeking  for  her  iwill 
in  a  brass  bound  wine  cooler. 

**  Do  these  huts  contain  the  whole  popnlatioo  of  lb 
place !" 

<*  There's  four  or  five  more  in  the  Cat'a  Nook  oo  tW 
beach — walk  half  a  score  yards  this  here  way  and  «• 
can  see  'em.    There's  the  original  settlers — t'oibenk 
near  tbe  White  Horse,  is  the  interlopers,  the  eztn 
popperlation.    When  I  come  here,  we  was  bat  foll^ 
teen  in  all,  and  made  money  like  fun.     Mow  tbere'i 
hixty,  and  wrecks  a'n't  a  bit  more  plentiful,  and  tbecp 
don't  break  their  necks  a  bit  oftener — to  say  nothifl| 
of  no  pony — which  makes  times  awful  bad,  werry." 
*•  Who  lives  in  that  boat-hut  on  the  clifiT 
'*  Joe  Weasel,  our  head  man.     Ho  inwented  ibi 
rooking  lights — the  lantern  on  the  pony,  yoa  know; 
he  is  quite  a  benefactor  like.     Livea  np  there  to  mi 
what's  in  the  wind.    I  do  believe  he  smells  a  vnA 
or  a  free  trade  lugger,  for  he  alwaya  telia  us  when  mt 
shall  be  wanted." 

The  hut  was  composed  of  the  atem  end  of  one  tf 
the  broad  and  deep  boats  used  by  tbe  amuggleis;  it 
had  been  taken  by  the  revenue  ofllicera  in  tha  iflepl 
trafllic,  and  condemned  by  the  proper  authorities  io  be 
sawed  in  half.  The  wrecker  secured  the  biggctf 
portion,  and,  placed  end-wise  against  the  hill  side.€i 
rather  in  a  small  nook  on  the  Yery  ed^e  of  the  cliff; 
nothing  was  wanting  but  some  slight  boarding  and  t 
door  to  form  it  into  a  dwelling  place ;  in  this  misevabli 
substitute  for  a  habitation,  a  man,  hia  wife,  and  t«o 
children  had  dwelt  for  several  years. 

•*  Have  you  any  gentry  residing  in  the  neighbtv" 
hood  ?" 

"  None  at  all,  sir.  We  had  a  lawyer  here  a  little 
while,  but  we  starved  him  out.  He  was  too  proud  to 
smuggle,  and  too  lazy  to  gel  up  on  a  dark  night  to  fo 
a  wrecking;  though  he  was  always  willing  to  bay 
whatever  we  made,  and  wo  was  werry  willing  to 
Kcll,  werry;  but  he  never  had  no  money — and  ii'ss 
bad  business  selling  wreckings  on  tick.  He  wssnl 
a  bad  port  of  fellow  for  a  lawyer — rode  his  horse,  sod 
drunk  the  real  moonshine,  and  never  told  no  tales- 
But  though  he  set  us  all  a  quarrelling,  be  couldn't  get 
us  to  law,  because,  like  him,  we'd  never  no  money. 
Well,  six  weeks  used  him  up.  He  was  going  to  Ex- 
eter to  live,  and  so  as  wo  knowed  he  couldn't  take 
his  pony  with  him  in  the  coach,  Joe  Weasel  juM  hid 
it  a  little  bit  like  for  a  day  or  two  about  the  tiuM  of 
his  starting. 

"  So,  so ;  that  is  the  way  yoa  obtained  your  qoad- 
ruped,  ehf" 

**  Yes,  sir.  Noble  fellow  that  Joe— «  public  spirited 
indiwidual,  werry.  There'a  the  station  hoose  foi  than 
prewentivee  what  aleeps  ashore— it's  hall  a  mile  off  en 
the  clifl;  but  in  ooune  we  eooUi  timm  at  aolhiiV' 
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y/I^B  had,  some  yean  ego,  a  real  gentleman  live  at  that 
brick  boaae  in  the  walley,  but  he  met  with  a  misfor- 
tune  that  made  it  disagreeable  for  him  to  live  here 
mny  longer." 

*'  A  eerioai  misfortune,  then,  I  sappoee." 
**  Yes,  sir,  rather.  He  was  drowned  one  day  before 
dinner ;  awkward  job  that,  sir,  werry.  A  boatful  was 
upset,  and  the  whole  boiling  went  to  pot.  But  I  see 
that  my  missus  has  laid  the  eggs  on  the  table,  and  the 
bacon's  friized,  and  the  ale  drawed ;  don't  let  us  be 
Bp*Uing  the  dinner  and  have  the  fat  get  cold — bad 
thing,  that,  werry." 


CHAPTER    II. 

FaUiajff^.-~1Uib  me  the  exchequer  the  first  thing  thou  dost, 
and  do  ic  with  unwusbed  tiands  too. 
£ar</»(f>A.— Do,  my  lord. 

Shakspeare. 

Mink  host's  attempts  at  humor,  in  his  descriptions, 
Ibnned,  in  my  mind,  but  a  sorry  palliative  for  the 
coarse  of  rapine  which,  with  so  much  nonchalance. 
he  confessed  he  was  pursuing.  I  was  in  a  bad  neigh- 
borhood, and  felt  that  there  was  almost  a  positive  ne- 
cessity of  removal  from  my  present  quarters,  unless  1 
wished  to  be  "  poked  into  the  ebb  tide,"  or  mutlonized 
"  over  the  cliff."  When  our  frugal  meal  was  at  an 
end,  I  abstracted  a  genuine  Habana  from  ray  cigar 
case,  and  throwing  my  feet  up  on  the  settle  in  the 
suided  parlor,  endeavored  to  compose  my  mind  and 
repose  my  limbs.  The  landlady  was  busily  employed 
in  scouring  bright  her  pois  and  pans  after  their  un- 
firequent  use ;  mine  host  was  occupied  with  a  pipe 
of  Dutch  short-cut,  and  silence  and  smoke  were  pre- 
domuaant  A  gentle  tap  at  the  window  caused  me  to 
tarn  my  head,  and  I  beheld,  peeping  into  the  room, 
as  ugly  a  countenance  as  imagination  can  conceive. 
Gray,  cat-like  eyes,  deeply  set  beneath  an  overhanging 
brow;  a  hooked  nose  of  enormous  proportions;  an 
aperture  of  frightful  shape,  termed,  by  courtesy,  a 
mouth ;  with  a  deep  blood-red  scar  in  the  sallow  cheek 
that  drew  one  side  of  the  face  completely  down.  The 
lower  part  of  this  lovely  frontispiece  was  entirely  en- 
veloped in  thick,  sandy  kair — beard,  whiskers,  and 
BBOstachios  blended  into  one  bush.  The  landlord 
obeyed  the  beck  of  this  frightful  personage,  and,  in  a 
few  minutes  [  saw  them  winding  slowly  up  the  hill 
path  to  the  left.  Upon  inquiry  I  found  that  the  visiter 
v/BM  Joe  Weasel,  the  public  benefactor;  and  he  had 
doubtless  called  the  landlord  out  to  consult  him  on 
some  new  scheme  of  villany. 

Anxious  to  quit  this  suspicious  neighborhood,  I  in- 
quired of  the  hostess  the  distance  to  the  next  village 
or  market  town,  and  found  that  it  was  much  too  far  to 
attempt  to  reach  it  that  evening.  I  retired  to  my  bed 
chamber,  and  found  that  there  was  a  good  bolt  inside 
the  door — the  only  entrance  to  the  room.  Perfectly 
satisfied  upon  that  point,  I  nllied  forth  for  a  little 
ramble,  bending  my  steps  towards  the  Cat's  Nook,  a 
narrow  tortuous  defila  in  thoclifls,aiid  commonicating 
with  the  beach. 

It  was,  Indeed,  a  daogerans  ooest    Long,  narrow 


ridges  of  sharp  rock  ran  from  the  shore,  and  hid  their 
destructive  points  just  below  the  surface  of  the  treach- 
erous }vave.  The  mountainous  barriers  of  the  land 
reared  their  gigantic  heads  at  the  very  water's  edge, 
except  where  a  long  strip  of  sandy  earth,  called  by  the 
beachmen  a  bill,  stretched  many  hundred  yards  into 
the  sea,  adding  to  the  intricacies  of  the  navigation, 
and  aflbrding  a  footing  to  myriads  of  wild  fowl.  Be- 
yond this  bill,  the  cliff  trended  somewhat  suddenly  to 
the  east,  rising  still  higher  at  the  immediate  point,  and 
constituting  a  landmark  of  peculiar  formation. 

The  bill  or  strip  of  land,  like  a  natural  breakwater, 
gave  security  to  the  anchorage  under  its  lee,  and  suffi- 
cient shelter  to  the  humble  crafl  of  that  portion  of  the 
coast  Seated  on  a  loose  rock  at  the  neck  of  the  bill, 
I  enjoyed  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  scenery  around. 
The  cliff  rose  behind  me  perpendicular  for  many  a 
fathom ;  the  quiet  waters  of  the  humble  ruadsted  were 
spread  before  me.  In  the  offing,  far  to  the  right,  was 
moored  the  frigate  mentioned  by  my  host — the  web- 
like tracery  of  her  masts  and  cordage  were  clearly 
perceptible  in  relief  against  the  bright  glories  of  the 
western  sky ;  her  taut-braced  spars  were  straight  as  the 
horizon  line,  and  the  low,  dark  hull  sat  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  deep  blue  sea  as  if  it  was  a  thing  of 
quietness  and  peace,and  had  never  dealt  the  iron  death 
around.  A  revenue  cutter  was  anchored  within  a 
cable's  length  of  the  beach,  sitting,  like  Byron's  swan, 
upon  her  shadow — the  distinguishing  pennant,  which 
marked  her  as  a  king's  craft,  was  clinging  idly  to  her 
mast ;  and  the  half-hoisted  jib  was  hanging  over  her 
bows  unmoved  by  breath  of  breeze.  A  few  humble 
barks,  belonging  to  the  neighboring  fishermen,  were 
moored  close  in  shore ;  the  setting  sun  casting  a  lengthy 
shadow  of  their  slender  masts  across  the  tiny  ripples, 
whose  tips  were  gilded  by  the  departing  glory  of  his 
beams.  The  clouds  seemed  motionless;  and  the 
screaming  gull  and  saddle-bached  crow  flew  heavily 
along,  as  if  unwilling  to  disturb  the  harmonious  repose 
connected  with  the  scene. 

"  How  beautiful  the  saucy  little  Fox  looks,"  said  a 
voice  at  my  elbow.  I  turned  round,  and  recognized 
my  friend  of  the  morning,  the  rough  but  honest  look- 
ing tar  engaged  in  the  preventive  service. 

**  You  are  again  upon  me  before  I  knew  of  your 
approach,"  said  1. 

"  Ay, ay, sir;  not  much  difficulty  in  that — this  sand 
don't  sound  ip  walking'.  Look  at  that  saucy  little 
Fox!  don't  she  look  a  witch T"  said  he, glancing  at  the 
revenue  cutter  wiih  an  eye  of  affection — "  and  that 
crack  craft  in  the  offing  there,  to  be  boxed  up  here, 
ruled  by  the  guagers,  and  employed  in  carching  smug- 
glers, and  fishing  up  gin  tubs — it  is  too  bad,  a'n't  it, 
sir  I" 

"  Not  a  very  honorable  pursuit,"  said  I.  "  certainly. 
But  how  is  it  that  you  are  now  inclined  to  bo  so  chatty 
when  you  were  so  short  and  sententious  this  morn- 
ing?" 

**  Off  doty,  sir,**  said  the  sailor,  with  a  real  fore- 
castle touch  of  his  tarpaulin's  tip.  **  We  are  not  al- 
lowed to  answer  questions  during  oar  watch^-so  we 
wind  ap  the  slack  of  our  jawing  tackle  round  the  be- 
layUig  pin  of  the  flag  staff  at  the  station  boose.    Bot 
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"Wthiuk  the  beU't  itrack  and  a  freah  wmtch  callad,  we 
pay  out  the  liDgo  with  a  perfect  looteDCM.  And 
t  doea  a  lailor's  heart  good  to  meet  with  a  gentleman 
1  ike  your  honor  that  will  hold  tack  and  lack  with  an 
old  tar,  and  dislikes  to  see  him  turned  into  a  loblolly 
lK>y  and  set  a  thief  catching.'* 

'*  Your  present  occupation  ia  not  ao  congenial  as 
meeting  the  enemy  in  open  fight,  I  dare  ny;  but  yuu 
should  consider  that  you  still  are  serving  yonr  coun- 
ty»  although  the  manner  may  not  be  agreeable/* 

**  Sarving  my  country !  I  have  served  her ;  and  now, 
how  is  she  sarving  me  ?  an  old  jack  tar  is  turned  into 
m  lubberly  spy — stuck  up  on  a  fuul  weather  point,  in 
m  dark  night,  to  see  that  the  poor  devils  of  beacbmen 
don't  land  here  the  stufli  they  have  honestly  bought 
and  paid  fur  in  foreign  parts,  and  risked  a  life  in  lug- 
ging across  the  blue  water.  Why,  the  big  wigs  them- 
■elves — the  tip-top  lords  who  box  the  laws  and  tend 
the  helm  o'  the  state — always  make  the  skippers  of 
the  admiralty  crafts  smug  them  over,  in  way  of 
presents,  a  heap  of  shawls  and  silks  enough  to  furnish 
•tu'O'Sails  for  the  fleet  When  I  was  at  Sheerness 
"waiting  for  a  berth,  the  ordnance  transports  come  in 
Irom  Gravelines,  with  every  bomb  and  mortar  rammed 
full  of  French  gloves  and  laces  and  things — all  contra- 
iMod — and  who  for  7  why  for  the  nobs  in  power,  and 
Iheir  missuses,  and  the  joung  ones.  These  are  the 
nan  who  put  me  here  to  shoot  down  my  fellow  crea- 
tures for  smuggling  a  few  tubs  of  moonshine  and  a 
litde  tea." 

**  It  is  one  of  life's  anomalies  that  the  law  maker  is 
ever  the  law  breaker." 

*•  Why  make  laws  about  it  f  let  the  mounieers  send 
in  all  they  can,  free  of  duty,  and  what  worse  would 
old  England  bef  The  parley  voos  have  nothing  to 
their  backs  worth  buying  but  their  Ho-de-wee,  I  ought 
to  know,  fur  I  was  three  months  in  a  French  prison." 

**  Rather  worse  off  then  than  you  are  now,  eh  ?" 

**  I  don't  know  that.  When  in  bilboes,  I  was  one 
of  some  twenty;  we  chaunted  our  staves  and  spun  our 
yams.  Here  I  am  alone,  like  a  middy  mast-headed. 
A  jack  tar  don't  like  a  solitary  watch — and  I  don't 
think  that  land  is  a  safe  place  in  a  gale  of  wind ; 
there's  no  sea  room^hcre  we  are,  jammed  on  a  lee 
ahore,  and  not  allowed  to  claw  off  it  neither.  It  don't 
feel  ship-shape  to  be  so  steady  on  your  pins  when  the 
"Wind  ia  howling,  and  the  sea  is  tumbling  and  tearing 
all  about  you.  Then  too,  my  blessed  life  ia  unsafe 
amongst  these  savages.  None  of  us  blockaders  dare 
"Walk  the  cliff  on  a  dark  night — if  we  did,  we  should 
aoon  be  overboard.  They  won't  fire  at  us,  because 
the  sound  of  fire  arms  is  the  signal  for  a  general  rush 
of  the  guard  to  the  place  where  the  report  came  from. 
Sam  Becket  had  a  piece  of  rock  hurled  at  him  from 
he  top  of  the  cliff  as  he  was  walking  on  tho  beacli 
beneath.  It  was  as  big  as  a  biscuit  bag,  and  would 
have  killed  an  ox  if  it  had  hit  him ;  but  Sam  had 
stopped  to  pick  up  a  shiny  pebble  for  his  boy  at  home, 
and  the  rock  knocked  off  his  tarpaulin  iky-acraper, 
aod  smashed  it  to  sraiihereens." 

**I>u  they  contrive  to  land  many  cargoes  of  smuggled 
goods  since  tho  establishment  of  the  coast  Uockade  f" 

«  Ay,  ay,  air,  and  always  wilL    The  Draa  tndait 


are  fuller  of  tricks  than  a  poiaer^a  kitten— tken's  ao 
knowing  where  to  hit  'em,  aa  Jack  Spry  aid,  when 
the  ghosts  of  his  two  old  uncles  uaed  lo  haont  kia, 
wrapped  up  in  invisible  sheets.  But  I  can*!  anwiad 
any  more  yam  off  the  reel  thia  pieeent  writing,  for 
there  goes  the  evening  gun  firom  oar  frigate  yonder, 
and  that's  a  sign  that  the  old  woman  has  the  In 
tackle  under  way.  Not  that  I  care  for  the  scald'«hop^ 
but  as  the  old  girl  is  kind  enough  lo  moor  slonpiis 
of  me  when  I  take  my  grog  on  the  aftemDOoa  Vm  dT 
duty,  I  feel  bound  to  return  the  compliment  9wa  Ike 
bohca.'* 

The  sailor  made  me  his  best  quarter  deck  boW,and 
moved  off  before  the  sound  of  the  frigate's  gua  had 
left  uff  booming  among  tho  rocky  bays  and  hollow 
fastnessess  of  the  shore.  Darkness  was  gathering  thick 
to  the  eastward ;  so,  buttoning  up  my  coat,  1  started 
off  for  the  White  Hone  at  a  prelty  qaiek  pace;  joit 
as  eight  bells  were  struck  aboaid  the  cotter,  feHewed 
by  tho  shrill  sound  of  the  boat8w*ain*a  whistle,  that 
piped  away  the  boat'a  erew  for  their  evening  daly 
of  rowing  along  that  portion  of  the  coast  consigmd  Is 
their  aurveillance. 


CHAPTER    III. 


Firtt  Otfttew.— We*II  ha^  hias.    Six*,  a  weed. 

^peed.'~MaMtcr,  be  nnvof  them— 
It  M  n  kind  of  ftononble  thieyiny. 

Second  Out  taw. —TtAl  us  this:  tisre  yon  any  ikamg  to  HAs? 

Waientine.—l  have  but  little  wealth  Co  tosc 
Mr  rithts  arc  these  poor  tiabilimentSt 
Of  Hhtch.if  you  ituiuld  here  ditfUmi^h  me, 
You  take  the  sum  and  substanee  that  I  hare; 


As  I  turned  the  corner  of  the  rocky  defile  leading 
from  the  beach  to  the  row  of  huta,  I  obaerved  that 
ugly  looking  rufliin,  Joe  Weasel,  standing  at  the  door 
uf  tho  White  Ilurse,  in  earnest  conversatioo  with  in 
gabbling  master.  Weasel's  small  but  restless  eyai 
soon  spied  me  out ;  and  aAer  a  few  hasty  v?ords  to  hii 
companion,  he  put  his  finger  to  the  tip  of  his  hooked 
nose,  and  with  a  knowing  nod  of  his  head,  vanished 
in  the  shadow  of  the  hill.  My  fears  of  the  villanoos 
inhabitants  of  this  den  of  oatlawa  returned  trebly  to)^ 
One  of  the  scoundrels  had  confessed  to  the  comiais> 
sion  of  murder  for  their  general  good — and  such  was 
the  apparent  poverty  of  the  wretches  that  even  ths 
small  sum  of  money  I  possessed  might  be  deemed 
suflleient  for  the  price  of  blood.  The  conveisatioa 
with  the  sailor  had  eradicated  the  surmises  I  had  enl» 
t&ined  of  the  lack  of  truth  in  all  that  the  Iboliah  land* 
lord  had  so  freely  communicated ;  and  such  were  my 
apprehensions,  that  I  would  willingly  have  given  op 
my  little  bundle  of  linen  and  the  stock  of  cash  reserved 
fur  travelling  eipenses,  if  I  could  have  been  aasored 
that  I  should  have  been  allowed  to  depart  withoat 
bodily  injury.  The  inoonveniencea  of  travelling  pen- 
niless and  unprovided  through  a  bleak  and  inhospitar 
ble  district  were  as  nothing  in  ooiapaiiaon  with  ths 
fear  of  death. 

The  landlord  followed  me  Into  Iha  parior  of  hii 
houia,  hot  without  answaiinf  Ihn  d? il  ■alitiliwi 
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wbich  I  htd  thought  it  politic  to  greet  him  with.  Se- 
Terml  poTerty««tricli«i,  ill-looking  men  were  in  load 
•nd  earnett  oonvertation,  but  my  appearance  uaa  the 
•jgnal  for  a  general  silence.  Every  body  directed  a 
MTere  and  fcnitinizing  look  towards  me— nods  and 
wioks  were  abundantly  passed  to  and  fro.  The  land- 
lady was  standing  in  the  bar,  with  her  back  towards 
DM,  and  ponriog  ont  a  glass  of  liquor  for  a  huge  black- 
bearded  mflfiafi,  whose  prominent  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  rae  with  a  stern  and  sinister  exprewion. 

**  Well,"  said  the  landlady,  who,  from  her  positioo, 
was  unaware  of  ny  approach,  "  well,  although  bis 
shirts  is  quite  new,  and  would  just  fit  my  Tiro,  still 
the  young  man  is  as  full  of  civility  as  a  half  anker 
is  of  the  right  sort — and  there  shan't  come  no  harm  to 
him  if  I  can  help  it— though  I  must  say,  he  deserves 
wliateTer  he  may  get—and  them  lamb*s*wool  stock- 
ings of  his  is  things  I've  been  wanting  for  many  a 
long  year." 

"  Hold  your  fool's  tongue,  Mother  Bugsby.**  said  the 
hairy  TiUain,  who  had  just  drank  his  neat  as  imparled, 
**  and  since  Jot  Weasel  has  been  compelled  to  join 
the  look  out,  let  jont  dnck*legged  husband  take  the 
young  fellow  aloft,  and  tell  him  what  we  mean  to 
do." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  growled  out  the  rest,  in  a  deep  bass  cho- 
rus. 

The  landlord  opened  tho  stair-ease  door,  and,  bow- 
ing, awaited  roy  ascent  The  gaunt  and  ragged  men 
crowded  round  me ;  I  was  bewildered,  and  unable  td 
address  them — the  smugglers  pressed  on — to  avoid 
^cm,  I  jumped  up  the  few  steps  leading  to  the  little 
bed  chamber.  The  door  was  instantly  shut,  and 
I  heard  a  wild  but  suppressed  shout  of,  "  Hurrah ! 
now,  then,  we  have  him  safe." 

The  landlord  shortly  re-appeared,  with  a  miserable 
rnah  candle  fixed  in  a  coarse  holder  of  yellow,  un- 
baked clay — exactly  the  same  description  of  light 
diat  is  used  by  the  natives  of  the  north  of  Ireland  to 
ornament  the  rustic  biers  of  the  defunct.  A  grin  of 
peculiar  intelligence  lighted  up  the  host's  lank  phy- 
■iognomy,  as  he  pot  the  death -light  on  the  little  table, 
end  said — 

<*  Dreadful  nasty  business,  this,  sir — werry." 

**  Mr.  Bugsby,  if  that  is  your  name,"  unid  1,  '*  what 
ia  the  meaning  of  this  extraordinary  behaviour,  and 
why  have  I  been  forced  into  this  apartment  by  your 
rufiSanly  friends?" 

•*  Oh,  don't  do  that ;  don't  say  tho  fault  is  their'n— 
its  your'n.  The  excess  of  the  popperlation  is  against 
you — don't  aggrawate  the  minority,  or  you*Il  have  no 
friends.    It  was  Joe  Weasel  as  found  you  out." 

** Found  me  out?" 

"  Tes.  I  told  you  he  was  a  public  benefactor — so 
he  is ;  werry.  He  is  on  the  look  out,  under  the  cliflT. 
aa  we  expect  a  few  friends  from  over  tho  water  this 
eTening  ;  but  I  shall  hear  from  him  soon — ^till  then, 
we  have  much  pleasure  in  locking  yo\x  up." 

"  Lock  me  up— confine  me — to  what  end  f" 

*  That's  right;  never  know  what  you've  done,  and 
yoaH  do— only  Joe  saw  yoa  talking  to  the  prewen- 
CiTa  man  on  the  beach,  near  the  Cotter's  Steps,  thb 
Boming,  and  yoa  made  appintmenti  to  maot  him  near 


the  Cat's  Nook  this  evening.    Meantime  you've  been 
making  every  possible  sort  of  insinnivaiing  inquiry 
about  every  thing  and  every  body — which  Joe  Weaso 
heard  you  inquire,  and  I  was  innocent  enough  to  an- 
swer.   You  have  beep  down  to  meet  the  perwentive 
and  have  loM  him  every  thing.  We  seen  you  talking^ 
for  a  long  lima— werry.    Now,  it  so  hsppens  that  wn 
are  going  to  be  busy  this  night-^werry.  We've  given 
the  station-boose  people  information  on  oath  about  n 
landing  three  miles  oflT  what  won't  take  place,  bat  it 
will  draw  aH  the  boats  and  the  shore  prewentivea 
from  ear  neighborhood,  while  we  runs  a  trifle  of 
tubs— not  more  than  two  hundred.    If  all  things  goes 
on  feirly  and  honorably,  you  won't  get  meddled  with 
no  farther— hot  if  our  gentlemen  should  get  inter- 
rupted, I'm  afraid  that  the  popperlation  will  indolgv 
in  some  unpleasant  personal  remarks — werry." 

«<  Why,  landlord,"  said  I,  « this  is  all  a  mistake.  I 
am  not  an  informer." 

**  We  did  not  expect  you  to  own  it,  and  I  am  glad 
jTOu'rft  not  so  ungentlemanly  as  to  disappint  us.    Wo 
was  werry  disunanimous  about  what  we  should  do 
with  you— wetry.    Switchell  wishes  to  set  you  adrift 
in  a  cockboat  with  a  bit  of  dried  fish  and  a  keg  o 
water,  and  Fluke  was  of  that  opinion  ditto,  9^  he'd 
got  an  old  skiflfthat  was  too  leaky  for  any  other  use 
and  he  offered  to  sell  it  pretty  cheap.     Billy  Blotei 
said  that  we  ought  to  run  you  up  the  country,  and 
hide  you  for  a  month  in  Dartmoor  Poorest.     Nick  Fid- 
ler  proposed  to  coop  you  up  in  a  Jitile  cave  or  nook 
as  he  knows  on,  up  in  the  face  of  the  clifl'-^it's  a 
nice,  conwenient  place,  werry,  with  a  beautiful  land- 
scape of  the  whole  of  the  channel,  and  you  might 
bawl  for  a  month,  and  nobody  hear  you.    Jack  Spiko 
says  that  they  alwajrs  hang  spies  in  civilized  societjr, 
and  was  kind  enough  to  ofller  to  give  yon  a  twist  on 
that  there  stunted  oak  ;  this  proposal  was  werry  pop* 
perlous,  werry— but  Mn.  B.  and  me  both  thought  that 
we  did  not  think  that  the  tree  was  tall  enough  to 
hang  a  roan  on  comfortably,  and  Jack,  like  a  good 
hearted  creature  as  he  is,  withdrew  his  proposition. 
Sam  Blake  delicately  hinted  something  about  shoving^ 
you  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff)  and  poking  yon  off*  in 
the  ebb  tide,  but  Joe  Weasel  said  you  wasn't  worth 
it,  as  most  likely,  when  you  was  rotted  and  floated^ 
you  viotild  let  your  body  go  ashore  somewhere  and 
breed  a  lot  of  questions.    So  we  concluded  to  lock 
yon  up  here  till  the  run  was  over — I'm  to  be  your 
body  guard — and  now,  what  would  you  like  to  drinkf* 

Suffice  it  to  state  that  all  my  explanations  wero 
considered  equivocal ;  that  part  of  the  coast  was  very 
rarely  visited  by  tourists  or  sea  bathers,  and,  I  must 
confess  that  appearances  were  against  me.  I  there- 
fore sat  quietly  down,  hut  not  without  some  apprehen- 
sion as  to  the  result  of  the  smugglers'  proceedings. 
It  was  evident  that  if  the  rute  with  the  blockade  men 
did  not  succeed,  I  was  to  be  considered  as  the  in- 
former and  the  cause  of  failure,  and  would  have  to 
abide  the  infliction  of  their  malignant  revenge. 

The  men  below  left  the  house  at  an  early  hour, 
and  the  landk>rd,  having  ordered  his  wife  to  bring  up 
some  ale  and  tobaoeob  to  be  charged  to  the  gentlo- 
manli  aeetNmt,  patfinmad  a  Cqjmma  ^amtewt* 
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and  drinking  tenetlo,  with  considerable  vivacity,  for 
couple  of  hours,  when  his  performance  resulted  in  a 
solo   snore.    1  had  heard  somebody  lock  the  room 
door  on  the  outside  and  remove  the  key.  but  an  idea  of 
escape  by  the  window  now  occupied  my  miod,  and  1 
determined  to  attempt  iis  execution  rather  than  re- 
main obnoxious  to  the  smugglers'  vengeance.    The 
house,  with  the  exception  of  the  landlord's  nasality. 
was  still  as  death.     I  suffered  |hc  wick  of  the  mise- 
rable dip  candle  to  remain  unsnuffed  until  it  was  suf 
ficiently  long  to  threaten  extinction  to  the  flame,  and 
gave  the  smallest  possible  light.     I  then  removed  the 
clay  candlestick  to  the  farther  end  of  the  room ;  I 
liuffed  out  the  light,  and  moved  forward  to  the  win- 
dow, which  I  cautiously  opened.  The  night  air  came 
gratefully  over  my  heated  forehead.    It  was  a  dark 
night — intensely  dark;  not  a  star  appeared  in  the 
heavens  to  scatter  even  a  twinkling  ray  of  light.     I 
had  scarcely  time  to  look  around  me  ere  a  low,  clear 
voice  sounded  through  the  stillneu  of  the  air— 

*'  Back  from  the  window,  sir,  or  I'll  send  a  bullet 
through  you." 

As  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  nature  of  this 
intimation,  I  inviunlly  obeyed  iti  and  sat  down,  con- 
vinced that  the  smngglen  had  had  recourse  to  a^l  pos- 
sible means  to  secure  mo  in  their  toils.  I  had  not 
long  regained  my  seat  ere  the  long-bodied  landlord 
indulged  in  a  profound  yawn,  and  muttered  out — 
"  RvtJickerluB  attempt,  werry." 
I  threw  myself  upon  the  bed,  but  could  not  sleep. 
The  night  seemed  interminably  long,  and  my  reflec- 
tions were  not  of  the  most  ogrceable  nature.  The 
landlord's  snore,  which  he  had  renewed  with  increas- 
ed energy,  hod  almost  soothed  mo  into  a  doze,  when 
I  heard  a  footstep  on  the  stairs.  The  door  was  un- 
locked— a  loud  voice  exclaimed,  '*  Hullo,  hero ;  all  hi 
the  dark.    Jump  up,  you  Tiro,  and  get  a  light." 

The  speaker  removed  the  mask  from  a  small,  dark 
lantern — the  candle  was  lighted — and  I  saw  that  Joe 
Weasel  was  in  the  room. 

He  sat  down  on  the  table  near  the  window,  and 
fixed  his  small  but  piercing  eyes  upon  roe,  but  uttered 
not  a  word.  It  was  impossible  to  judge  of  the  ex- 
pre«ion  of  his  scarred  and  weather-beaten  counte- 
nance, lie  removed  a  pair  of  ship's  pistols  from  the 
pockets  of  his  patched  and  greasy  pea  jacket,  and 
placed  them,  full  cocked,  on  the  table  by  his  side.  He 
then  produced  a  flat  bottle  or  tin-bound  flask,  and 
emptying  a  horn  drinking  cup,  that  was  half  full  of  ale, 
upon  the  fl(x>r.  he  filled  it  to  the  brim  with  the  spiri- 
tuous contents  of  his  flask. 

**  Here,  youngster."  said  he,  ofTi^ring  me  the  flask, 
*'  let  this  make  all  right  between  us.  I  believe  that 
we  have  suspected  you  without  a  cause,  but  men  in 
our  line  can't  be  too  particular.  We  hove  made  our 
landing,  and  the  government  thieves  have  not  yet  re- 
turned to  the  station-house  from  the  foul's  errand  1 
sent  them  on.  I  overheard  the  long-tongue  here  tell 
you  many  things  that  never  ought  to  have  been  known, 
— but  it  seems  the  beer-brained  lubl)er  had  sense 
enough  to  keep  our  night's  affair  a  secret  I  did  not 
Juiow  whether  he  had  told  you,  and  I  could  not  be- 
lieve liif  iMertkm.    I  law  you  in  coaNetn^MKi  'wVSgl 


the  blockaderv-'so  I  just  ordered  yon  to  be  boxed 
up,  and  prevented  from  signalizing  with  the  station- 
house." 

I  was  about  indignantly  to  speak— 

"  Belay — belay,"  said  ho,  producing  a  coverlessand 
well  thumbed  lump  of  dog'a-eared  leaves  from  his 
spacious  pocket.  **  You  are  at  liberty  to  go  in  the 
morning ;  and  mind  that  you  don't  stop  chattering  any 
where  within  twenty  miles,  if  you  don't  wish  to  see 
me  again  Our  next  meeting  may  not  end  so  peacea- 
bly. So,  swear  that  you  will  ikot  bring  the  king's  boll 
dogs  upon  us  for  what  you  have  heard  or  seen  about 
herct  and  that  you  will  not  answer,  to  our  injury, 
any  questions  that  may  be  put  to  jrou  by  the  govern- 
ment of1icen~so  help  you  God." 

I  look  the  oath — it  was  not  in  my  power  to  refms 
it  The  remnant  of  the  tintament  was  offered  ns 
with  one  hand,  whilst  the  other  presented  a  pisioL 
Thoughts  of  the  cliff,  the^  ebb  tide,  the  stunted  oak, 
the  crazy  boat,  and  '  other  unpleasant  altemativo. 
came  upon  my  mind,  and  I  took  the  vow  required. 

Joe  Weasel  pocketed  the  book  and  the  pistols,  and 
left  the  house.  Mr.  Tim  Bug^by  secured  the  floik 
and  the  tobacco,  and  followed  his  example.  The  first 
blush  of  an  autumnal  morning  teinied  the  gray  «est, 
and  I  prepared  for  my  departure.  I  settled  my  biH 
with  the  landlady,  who  was  already  up,  if,  indeed,  she 
had  been  to  bed;  and  in  return  for  her  charitsUa 
wishes  of  the  previous  evening,  I  presented  her  vkiih 
a  pair  of  the  long-coveted  lamb'a-wools. 

Uuw  illing  to  retrace  tlie  ground  of  the  preceding 
day's  journey,  f  tamed  to  the  right,  and  proceeded 
along  the  cliff.  I  soon  discovered  the  station-house  for 
the  men  employed  in  the  preventive  service.  It  wis 
a  long,  low,  barrack-looking  wooden  building,  removed 
some  little  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  snd 
close  to  the  end  of  a  very  Urge  gully,  which  run  ia 
a  gentle  slope  from  the  aide  of  the  house  on  the  level 
of  the  cliff  to  the  water  mark  below.  This  ravine 
must,  at  one  time,  have  been  a  favorite  spot  with  dis 
smugglers,  from  the  convenience  of  the  ascent  fima 
the  beach  ;  and  the  preventive  men  not  only  enjoyed 
the  same  advantage,  but  found  in  it  a  glorious  sbeller 
for  their  boats. 

The  path,  from  the  interrnption  of  the  lavios, 
wound  pn^t  iho  front  of  the  station  house.  A  bsnd 
of  blockadertf,  who  had  just  turned  out.  and  wen 
on  the  point  of  marching  to  relieve  the  night  watch, 
mustered  about  the  flag  staff  on  the  lawn.  Di- 
rectly I  came  in  sight,  all  eyes  were  turned  towards 
me,  and  one  of  the  men  went  into  the  house.  He  re- 
turned immediately  with  a  naval  officer,  who  was  is 
his  shirt  sleeves,  and  carried  his  coat  under  his  ano. 
As  I  approached,  he  finished  his  toilet,  eyeing  lae  all 
the  while  with  a  cool  aiMl  steadj  gasa. 

When  I  was  within  half  a  dozen  yards  of  the 
house,  ho  left  the  door,  and  asked  me  what  I  wanted 
there  1 

"  I  believe  I  am  on  a  thorooghlare  path,'*  sakl  L 

**  Ilarkee,  my  lad,"  said  he,  **  jnm  appeared  on  ov 
coast  suddenly  yesterday  mom,  joat  balbra  a  fidss  in- 
formation was  laid  that  deceived  wm  nad  mj  bmb{ 
and  baaidet  passing  tha  ali^t  at  the  ■muggltn'  hsadr 
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qoartert,  you  were  leen  drinking  yesterday  afternoon 
with  some  of  the  rascals  concerned  in  landing  a  boat- 
ful of  tubs  last  night  when  we  were  out  of  the  way. 
I  believe  you  to  have  been  a  principal  agent  in  both 
these  jobs.*' 

**  Indeed,  lieutenant,  I  am  a  visiter  here-— a  stran* 
ger." 

**  Keep  so,  sir ;  never  let  me  see  you  here  again, 
Ibr  if  1  do,  and  my  hands  can  swear  any  thing  against 
you,  I'll  have  you  thrown  into  a  cart,  and  driven  off 
to  the  county  jail." 

I  endeavored  to  explain.  The  lieutenant  returned 
to  the  bouse  and  shut  the  door.  The  men  marched 
away  with  ill-repressed  shrugs  and  sneers.  I  dashed 
indignantly  down  the  ravine,  uttering  fulminaiions 
•gainst  all  smugglers,  preventives,  wreckers,  fisher- 
men  and  sailors  in  general.  I  had  become,  in  one 
aihort  day,  an  object  of  general  suspicion.  I  had  been 
ft  prisoner  all  night  to  one  party,  and  threatened  with 
jail  the  next  morning  by  the  other. 

I  resolved  to  turn  my  back  upon  the  coast  and  all 
ha  appendages.  I  regained  the  cliff,  and  walked  ra- 
pidly over  the  downs  for  a  couple  of  hours — the  ex- 
ercise soon  quieted  my  irritation.  The  country  be- 
came more  rural  every  step.    I  was  once  more  in 


the  region  of  honest  industry  and  smiling,  chubby 
faces.  My  usual  cheerfulness  of  temper  was  restored, 
and  I  was  singing  aloud  the  burden  of  some  old  fami- 
liar song,  as  I  paced  merrily  over  the  ruts  of  a  green 
and  narrow  lane ;  when,  turning  a  corner  rather  ab- 
ruptly, I  discovered  a  snug  and  cosey  ale-house,  with 
a  volume  of  white  smoke  curling  from  its  humble 
chimney — fowls  fluttered  in  the  yard,  and  a  couple 
of  cows  hung  their  heads  over  the  palings — all  re- 
minding me  rather  strongly  of  breakfast,  with  the 
pleasant  concomitants  of  fresh  butter,  cream,  and  eggs. 
(  walked  with  a  light  step  into  the  house — the  rattle 
of  cups  and  saucers  attracted  my  attention.  I  entered 
(he  parlor,  and  saw  the  ugly  headed  Weasel  and  the 
uglier  bodied  Bugsby  busily  employed  at  the  breakfast 
table. 

The  smuggler  jumped  up,  and  unbuttoning  his  coat 
so  as  to  exhibit  the  butts  of  his  pistols,  which  he 
touched  with  a  significant  grin — "  Ten  miles  farther, 
and  no  chattering,"  said  the  ruffian. 

I  wished  to  expostulate;  the  landlord  refused  dog- 
gedly to  shelter  me.  I  was  compelled  to  proceed ; 
and  Mister  Tim  Bugsby,  as  he  opened  the  door,  favor- 
ed me  with  a  low  bow,  and  politely  said, 

"  I  wish  you  a  plcasantish  walk,  sir — werry." 
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He  tarns  with  anxkras  heart  and  crippled  hands 
His  bonds  of  debt,  and  mortgagees  of  lands ; 
Or  views  hb  coffers  with  suspicious  eyes, 
Unlocks  his  gold,  and  counts  it  till  he  dies. 

Dr.  J9hn90n. 


Thbrk  was  an  old  miser  of  Flandera,  who  carried 
hii  passion  so  far,  as  to  deny  himself  sufficient  food 
Ibr  the  cravings  of  nature.  He  used  to  lie  in  a  truss 
of  straw,  well  bound  together  with  osier  thongs;  and 
in  the  middle  of  this  he  made  a  hole,  into  which  he 
carept  like  a  badger.  Time  was  to  him  little  better 
than  a  pause ;  for  his  hopes  had  scarcely  any  pro- 
greaion — his  chief  purpose  in  life  now  being  to  take 
care  of  what  he  had  got  His  house  contained  his 
world ;  his  bundle  of  straw  was  his  only  luxury.  And 
here,  in  this  grub-like  state,  he  lay  naked  all  the  day ; 
but  when  the  dusk  of  evening  came  on,  he  would 
■lowly  crawl  from  his  musty  nest,  and,  huddling  on  a 
low  rogged  clothes,  stalk  out  into  the  fields  at  bottom 
of  his  weed-grown  garden,  or  into  the  roads  and  lanes. 
to  see  what  he  could  find.  Dry  leaves  to  make  tea 
with,  bits  of  turf  or  rotten  wood  for  his  seldom-kindled 
fire,  were  the  chief  object  of  these  rambles ;  and  he 
waa  once  seen  carrying  home  a  dead  crow  for  his 
Christmas  dinner.  / 

He  had  been  originally  a  tradesman  of  middling 
dflgroe,  add  even  theae  drcomatances  he  was  only 
ftUe  to  ■MJntaiii  ^  |]ie  most  inoenant  atteiition  both 
eeriy  and  kie.    Tec  aomeliow  it  happened,  that  be- 


yond this  he  could  never  rise,  though  he  pursued  the 
same  course  upwards  of  fiHy  years.  Perhaps  this  waa 
occasioned  by  his  whole  attention  and  endeavora 
being  employed  upon  the  minutest  points  of  gain,  ao 
that  when  any  great  opportunity,  or  one  beyond  hia 
ordinary  habit  of  mind,  occurred,  he  either  let  it  slip 
unobserved,  by  never  raising  His  eyes  from  the  dust, 
or  else  stood  wavering  between  astonishment  and  fear, 
till  fortune  had  flown  her  kite  over  his  head. 

At  length  a  change  occurred  in  the  current  of  trade, 
whereby,  without  the  necessity  of  making  any  venture, 
his  profits  began  rapidly  to  increase.  This  very  cir- 
cumstance, instead  of  giving  him  a  real  sense  of  plea- 
sure, only  served  to  redouble  his  avarice  and  hiacarec. 
He  grew  silent,  absorbed,  distrustful,  and  meanly  sus- 
picious of  every  body  around  him ;  from  that  moment, 
becoming  also  so  penurious  in  his  domestic  habits,  that 
his  BOO  was  obliged  to  quit  the  house,  and  travel  to 
France,  in  order  to  engage  in  some  business  apart  from 
him. 

The  old  man  continued  the  tame  coarse  till  he  grew 
so  infirm,  as  to  be  unable  to  give  the  requisite  atten- 
tion ;  and  being  too  distrustful  quietly  to  ioflar  any 
one  elae  to  manage  hia  affinn,  would  have  died  in  the 
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altarnaiion  of  the  two  agoniting  endeavori,  wkon  a 
Telative  chancing  to  leave  him  a  tmall  bouse  near 
Ghent,  he  disputed  of  his  business  advantageously, 
and  repaired  thither  forthwith. 

He  sold  the  furniture,  and  he  sold  the  fixtures;  he 
sold  the  fruit  trees,  and  he  sold  the  garden  tools ;  he 
sold  the  yard-dog,  with  his  kennel,  cullar,  chain,  and 
water-pan.  The  house  he  could  not  sell,  because  it 
was  to  go  to  liis  ton  a(^er  his  decease ;  but  he  did 
what  he  could  with  it :  he  sold  his  chance  of  the  house, 
in  ease  his  son  happened  to  die  first ;  and  for  this  he 
got  iomething. 

All  these  preliminaries  of  desolation  being  settled, 
he  installed  himself  in  the  innermost  apartment  of  the 
house,  and  let  every  thing  fall  to  ruin  about  him. 

Having  stalked  about  several  years  in  the  miserable 
way  of  lile  descrit)ed  above,  he  at  length  became 
conscious  that  his  worn-out  frame  must  shortly  give 
way  to  old  age  and  constant  privations.  So  he  took 
his  gold,  by  a  piece  at  a  time,  to  the  bottom  of  his 
garden,  where  a  long  cave  had  been  constructed  many 
years  ago,  in  the  time  of  warfare,  and  dcpoaited  it  in 
a  largo  earthen  jar.  When  the  jar  was  at  length  full, 
he  stuotl  gazing  at  it  immoveably  several  hours ;  then, 
with  a  heavy  heart  and  inward  groans,  he  buried  it — 
as  a  man  would  bury  all  he  loved,  and  with  it  all  his 
hopes!  This  done,  he  felt  death  coming  fast  upon 
him,  and  closing  tho  trapdoor  of  the  cave, and  casting 
earth  over  it,  he  crawled  bark  to  \m  room,  and  got 
into  hiii  trusM  of  straw  to  avl'ait  his  lost  momeiit,  and 
be  buried  al«o. 

Thrice  he  extended  his  long  neshloRs  arm  over  the 
floor,  wiih  a  hit  of  chalk  in  hii<  bony  Hngcrs,  as  though 
to  write  a  ftw  words  to  his  Bon;  and  as  rfien  with- 
drew it.  After  n  pause  he  dropt  it,  and  broke  into 
the  following  soliloquy: — 

" Nu^lot  him  work  for  his  own  gold — ho 


shall  rwt  kniw  of  mine!  With  unresbing  pain  and 
care,  and  by  slow  gradations,  did  1  acquire  it;  and 
shall  it  bo  dispersed  awny  with  ease  and  pleasure,  and 
rapid  as  a  summer  8hov\or?  lie  would  not  endure 
the  privations  which  I,  though  less  able  by  reason  of 
my  years,  did  moft  constantly  sustain;  and  he  IcA  mo 
to  contend  alone  against  the  trading  and  rapacious 
world,  to  pursue  his  private  iutcrett  in  another  coun- 
try. Be  it  so:  if  ho  is  industrious,  he  may  do  well; 
if  tho  oppoNite,  he  shall  not  come  here  to  ploy  the 
spend thrin  with  my  groans,  lias  not  my  thrift  been 
clo-o  attended  with  pangs  of  body  and  mind  ?  Have 
I  not  denied  sleep  to  my  ngc — warmth  to  my  infir- 
mity— medicine  to  my  ailments — and  have  I  not  con 
tinually  endured  the  slow  nnd  gnawing  pangs  of 
hunger  ?  Ay,  ny,  beyond  words — they  can  convey  no 
tangible  idea  of  it  ;  arHJ  if  they  did,  it  would  be  beyond 
belief.     No  matter — it  f)ufll(  cs  for  my  conscience. 

*•*  Vel  wfieitfore  this  extreme  endurance?'  says  the 
world;  •  was  it  not  thine  own  wilU  Then  no  com- 
passion can  be  given ;  more  espeoially  as  it  was  witK- 


out  purpose  or  rational  end,  since  you  now  die  withool 
making  any  nse  of  that  which  has  cost  yoa  inch  ex- 
tremities to  acquire.* — ^True ;  and  if  men  never  fell 
into  any  engrosiing  passion  without  first  finding  ret* 
sonable  gnmnds  for  it,  then  do  I  deserve  to  be  ooa- 
demned  ti  an  exception.  Let  philosophers  show  dut 
the  cravings  of  avarice,  and  tho  boarding  up  of  wcsllb 
is  mistaking  the  means  for  the  end.  I  admit  it  Bat 
does  this  apply  to  rae  alone  T  la  it  not  comparativelf 
universal  f  Is  ambition — hope— or  love,  ever  satisSed 
or  happy?  Is  glory — rank — ^power,  ever  satisfied  or 
happy  f  Is  malice  satiafied  T  la  reTenge— remois^- 
despair?  Death  alone  seta  a  limit  to  real  passkn.— 
But  (/'all  this  reaaoging  be  no  better  than  the  sophif* 
try  of  self-love;  and  that  I  have  indeed  mistaken  tbe 
right  end  of  life's  eflbrta,  wfti'cA  otkert  Jind,  riien  htw 
I  discovered  the  enor  too  late.  Man's  will,  loig 
implicated  in  any  cause,  cannot  return  and  ftca  me- 
dom  with  a  humble  bow.  My  last  page  is  now  besf 
scanned  by  the  rapid  momenta ! — I  am  upon  the  edge 
of  time!— the  abyss  of  thought  and  confused  tuiagiBiip 
are  before  me — all  thia  stage  and  scene  are  IIhI  va- 
nishing into  luoght!  My  only  object  of  life  is  borkd; 
I  care  no  longer  for  myself.  Men  will  execrate  mf 
memory  according  to  theirown  poverty.  Letihok 
A  wretch — a  rag — a  starved  dog — a  creeping  thing— 
a  miser! — No  matter.  Let  my  son  come  to  mybovi 
and  say,  like  an  ogre, '  Where  is  his  gold  V  He  shsl 
but  find  the  tools  that  worked  for  it — ray  bones!  LaC 
all  po&terity,  or  any  pinch  of  human  dust,  rail  atnf 
life,  and  at  this  lost  act ;  I  would  say  to  them  fiota  wj 
grave,  if  wretchedness  has  been  my  mearw  of  gain,  it 
was  my  choice  and  my  sufferance — which  injured  no 
onv:  If  my  gain  Vi'as  no  real  end  or  enjoyed  object 
to  me,  the  grieved  or  care-worn  gettet— why  should 
it  be  to  yon,  the  mere  open-mouthed  ?  If  dcsulatico 
has  been  my  companion,  I  so  vi'illed  it;  if  starvaiioB 
has  been  my  day-fiend  and  my  long  night's  vnltare,! 
bore  it  for  my  passion ;  and,  therefore,  have  I  luddcn 
my  gold,  for  ye  shall  not  riot  with  my  life's  miseryr 

So  saying,  the  miser  sank  down  into  his  strew. ui 
after  a  few  gasp^,  died  without  a  struggle.  His  demiN 
being  discovered  ia  a  few  weeks,  he  was  buried  at 
the  expense  of  the  parish. 

It  is  shown  in  the  above  soliloquy  how  he  justified 
his  conduct  to  himself     As  he  was  all-enduring  and 
entire  in  his  d e voted ness  to  his  passion,  however  mean 
a  one  it  was,  wo  have  not.  after  tho  fashion  of  modem 
novelists,  compromised  him  in  his  last  moments  to  a 
conventional  moral.    The  real  moral,  in  all  cases  of 
misdirected  passion,  must  be  looked  for  in  the  most 
genen)us  and  disinterested  feeling  of  our  unbiaaed 
nature,  which,  with  that  sense  of  benevolence  im- 
planted in  tho  heart,  (a  thing  either  above  ressoo,  or 
else  tho  highest  degree  of  it,)  convinces  us  the  mora 
i^trongly  by  beholding  a  true  picture  of  evil  or  purs 
Bclfifihness,  that  nothing  is  really  good  for  us  iibich 
does  not  in  some  way  conduce  to  the  good  of  anoibet 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

1^  WiMitldeff  llimbefbre7Wllla▼«•eellhim?'— 
A7e  ;  *tu  our  poiitioiu,  not  oundvei,  that  differ* 
Qoarrel  is  ottener  daoghtercd  by  the  TBriance 
TteC  Uet  in  eircoattance  and  iatereat 
Tnn  hj  the  hate  that  is  between  the  men« 

The  champion  true 

IdOfeM  Tieftny  more,  when  dim  in  riew : 

I^  not  nqr  bark  in  ealm  alride. 

But  win  her  fbaricM  way  against  the  ehafini;  tideii 

Keble. 

1 IKMAJNID  for  ft  few  minutea  in  the  aimiiner  home, 
pondering  the  wordi  of  myitery  end  alarm  which  had 
ftllen  firom  the  lady,  before  I  relumed  into  the  danciog 
lOODU  The  BQggeation  which  she  made  of  difficulty, 
•od  the  hint  which  tthe  gave  of  danger,  had  in  them 
little  that  could  disturb  one,  to  whom  efibrt  and  en- 
doffftnce  had  familiarized  their  hanheat  forma.  In 
what  shape  these  troubles  might  appear,  and  to  what 
dagree  they  might  extend,  I  rather  "  admired"  than 
•JiMured." 

.  I  entered  the  house,  and  drew  near  to  one  of  the 
Itmpa  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  ring  which 
fliA  unknown  oly'ect  of  my  admiration  had  placed  upon 
my  finger.  It  was  an  ancient  turquoise,  of  extraor- 
dinary size  and  great  brilliance  of  color.  Inscribed 
upon  it,  in  large  letters,  was  the  name  "  Helena,''  and 
Older  the  word  was  a  rhymed  sentence,  to  the  efiect 
Aal^  **  the  gift  of  that  ring  bound  more  firmly  than  the 
litea  of  church."  Beneath  this  was  engraved  "  The 
■Muriage  ring  of  the  house  of  Angstein." 

What  precise  virtue  this  antique  token  might  have 
ifi  actually  efiecting  the  union  to  which  it  had  refers 
#nee,  I  could  not  well  understand.  I  might,  however* 
make  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
donor  in  inveating  me  with  it  ,*  and  my  heart  beat  to 
Uiink  that  the  feellags  which  struggled  so  strongly  in 
my  bosom  were  returned  so  warmly  on  her  part,  and 
tiie  doubts  and  darkness  that  had  reated  upon  my  hopes 
were  changed  to  genial  certainty  of  joy.  There  is  a 
tiuob  of  pleasnre  when  we  fint  realize  as  a  fact  what 
Tve  have  long  counted  on  as  future,  which  flashes  a 
realneas  of  delight  upon  our  inward  consciousness,  with 
an  earnestness  of  apprehension  that  in  the  dreaminess 
of  ordinary  life  is  rarely  brought  home  to  us.  In  such 
■omenta  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  depth  and  ooncei>> 
Intloiiof  paasioD  and  impnoiion  to  which  the  cominoa 
•otidifton  of  enetenca  ie  a  itranger.    . 

I  liad  pamtd  into  aoodier  room,  and  was  aiowlj 

aoUqf  mf  way  towards  the  hall,  whan  a  panon 

Ihad  olaarvad  to  paai  no  lavmltimai  anl 
■  8 


i  regard  my  penon  with  a  scrutinizing  air,  came  up  to 
me,  and  bowing  stifily,  begged  the  iavor  of  looking  at 
the  ring  which  I  wore  upen  my  hand.  I  had  no  idea 
of  gratifying  an  impertinent  curiosity  by  yielding  to  a 
requeat  which  he  had  no  right  to  msike,  and  was  aboof 
to  reply  to  that  efiect,  when  the  stranger,  who  had 
stooped  down  and  obtained  a  closer  view  of  the  stone, 
cried  out, ''Villain!  you  have  stolen  that  ring  firom 
the  cabinet  of  Angatein  palace!  and  have  you  th* 
eflrontery  to  appear  Wifli  it  in  public  V* 

I  removed  my  mask,  and  laying  my  hand  upon  my 
sword,  bowed  to  him  in  silence,  and  fixed  my  eye 
significantly  upon  his. 

"  Where  did  you  obtain  that  ring  I"  he  continued 
earnestly,  appearing  to  forget  the  insult,  and  to  disre- 
gard the  notice  which  I  took  of  it  **  Did  yon  find  it, 
or  was  it  given  to  you  I" 

I  continued  in  the  same  attitude,  and  made  no  reply. 
He  seemed  presently  to  comprehend  my  intimation, 
and  throwing  off  his  mask,  bowed  with  great  courtesp 
and  grace,  and  placed  his  hand  upon  his  hilt,  to  indi- 
cate his  willingness  to  yield  to  my  demand.  Hii 
features,  which  were  extremely  handsome,  bad  fha 
emphatic  and  ineflkceable  stomp  of  high  birth  and 
high  breeding,  and  an  air  of  dignity  that  was  singulari{f 
noble.  I  thought  also  that  I  perceived  a  resemblanet 
between  his  countenance  and  that  of  the  lady  whoia 
gift  was  the  subject  of  our  difference. 

He  led  the  way  towards  that  part  of  the  gaidena 
from  which  I  had  come,  and  I  followed  him  in  silenoiL 
We  went  on  through  the  dork  shrubbery  that  arched 
the  paths  near  the  house,  until  we  came  to  an  open 
spot  in  the  park,  where  the  moon  shone  with  distinct- 
ness, and  which  was  far  enough  from  the  company  W6 
had  left  to  prevent  the  noise  of  our  swords  from  reach* 
ing  them.  We  both  drew,  and  crossed  our  bladea. 
My  antagonist  was  perfect  master  of  his  weapon,  and 
I  quickly  perceived  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me 
to  get  any  advantage  over  him.  After  he  had  parried 
my  thmsti,  for  some  time,  with  admirable  skill,  he 
caught  his  weapon  and  folding  it  under  his  left  arm, 
bowed  with  haughty  politeness. 

"  Sir,"  said  he, "  as  you  have  sufficiently  eetablidied 
your  ability  to  vindicate  your  honor  from  any  aspeisiflii, 
yon  will  permit  me  now  to  do  what  should  have  beoQ 
done  at  fiiit,  tender  to  yon  my  apoh)gy  lor  thelangooto 
which  lell  from  my  lipe.  The  words  oeeaped  mo  iB 
the  haat  of  ftolii^  and  ware  aa  inappfofffiato  to  f«V 
aa  imwortiy  of  mo." 
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J  iMidilf  accepted  his  wcniee,  and  ptoStmdd  mytelf 
Mtiiiiad  with  the  arrangement  of  the  aflhir. 

**  That  difficulty  being  ended/'  be  renewed,  **  you 
muit  pardon  my  returning  to  the  subject  of  our  former 
eoaversation.  Tlie  ring,  of  which  I  ipoke.  is  still  upon 
your  finger.  It  has  been  for  centuries  the  property 
of  the  house  of  Angstein.  I  doubt  not  the  honor  and 
integrity  of  the  means  by  which  you  became  poaMssed 
of  it,  but  it  is  wholly  impossible  that  I  should  suffer 
il  to  remain  in  your  keeping.  1  must  insist  upon  your 
resigning  it  at  once  to  me." 

**  That,  be  assured/'  said  I,  "  I  shall  never  do.  The 
history  and  the  property  of  the  trinket  it  is  needless  to 
canvass ;  the  possession  is  mino  under  such  circum- 
atances  that  I  shall  part  with  it  to  no  one.  Tou  take 
it  only  with  my  lifo." 

**  It  must  be  one  or  both,"  he  replied  in  a  resolute 
Toice  of  suppremed  passion,  and  his  pallid  countenance 
indicated  the  violence  of  the  emotion  which  disturbed 
him. 

In  a  moment  our  swords  again  touched  one  another, 
and  the  clashing  of  the  steel  was  far  more  emphatic 
than  before.  My  antagonist  avowedly  sought  my  life, 
and  the  furious  rapidity  of  his  eirukrs  threatened  the 
success  of  his  purpose.  The  s]«ur  Itoth  of  honor  and 
of  interest,  that  stimulated  my  excrtiun?,  nerved  the 
arm  whoso  agility  it  increased.  1  fuiight.  of  course, 
only  to  protect  my  life,  but  as  my  blood  heated  in  the 
violence  of  the  btrifc,  my  passiun  ciccpened  into  ani- 
mosity. At  every  stroke  of  my  blade,  I  grew  mure 
impatient  of  the  prolonged  eCTuri;  and  I  knew  that 
there  was  but  one  mode  of  tcrminnting  the  nfliiir. 

The  contest,  which  grew  more  violent  overy  in- 
stant, was  presently  interrupted  by  an  unexpected 
occarrenco.  A  large,  white  munile  wna  flung  over 
the  arms  of  both,  and  the  tall  n;?ureof  a  woman  stood 
between  us.  So  eagerly  had  1  been  cngn)sscd  in  the 
interest  of  the  combat,  that  I  thought  this  sudden 
apparition  had  descended  from  ilie  air,  and  I  drew  back 
a  step  or  two  in  involuntary"  surprise.  A  moment 
aHer,  I  recognized  the  commanding  mien  and  quccn- 
like  dignity  of  the  beautiful  inciter  of  the  quarrel. 

She  extended  her  hand  towardt>  me  ond  said,  "  Re- 
turn to  me  my  ring !" 

"  Certainly,  if  you  command  it;  but  I  beg  you  will 
not  compel  me  to  abandon  the  poiweMion  which  I  have 
undertaken  to  defend.  I  cmve  timt  you  will  not  re- 
voke your  gift." 

*'  My  request,"  she  replietl.  "  caats  no  shadow  of 
doubt  either  upon  the  constancy  of  your  purpose  or 
the  vigor  of  your  arm .-  it  is  prompted  by  motives 
wholly  personal.  I  desire  you  to  give  it  me.  The 
purpose  of  the  gil\  is  accomplished." 

I  immediately  took  the  ring  from  my  finger,  and 
placed  it  in  her  bond. 

*•  You  will  take  notice/'  said  I,  turning  towards  my 
late  antagonist,  who  stood  motionless  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  lady,  leaning  upon  his  sword,  *'  that  this  re- 
signation of  the  cause  of  our  difference  is  not  volun- 
tary on  my  part,  and  that  I  hold  myself  in  equal 
xeadineas  to  defend  the  transfer  which  has  now  been 
made,  and  every  future  disposition  of  the  gem  which 
the  present  pomessor  may  direcv" 


ti 
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He  bowed  in  silence,  and  then  said  to  (he  lady. 
Did  you  present  the  ring  to  this  alfangcrr 
I  did,"  she  replied. 
And  placed  it  open  hia  finger  V 
"  I  did/' 

He  paused  for  a  few  momenta,  and  stood  as  if  in 
meditation.  I  saw  his  dark  eye  flash  with  deep  aod 
controlled  excitement,  but  he  did  not  speak.  Ha  pn- 
sently  sheathed  his  sword,  and  taming  ofl^  strode  ia> 
pidly  towards  the  palace.  When  he  had  pasMd  fiw 
the  view,  the  lady  again  handed  me  the  ring. 

'*  Madam/' said  I,  "  you  compel  me  lo  fear  that  job 
kindness  has  triumphed  over  your  oplnian  of  my  ahOity, 
and  that  your  interference  has  been  prompted  by  t 
consideration  for  my  safety." 

"  Nay,'*  she  raplied,  '*  could  not  my  prasamce  htvi 
been  occasioned  by  the  danger  of  a  brother  ?  Bate, 
I  consulted  only  my  private  feeling  when  I  inlampied 
the  deadly  conflict  of  the  two  dearest  pemoa  to  w 
upon  earth." 

As  she  spoke,  she  turned  towardaan  avenue  THikkk 
opened  near  by,  and  disappeared  among  the  shrahboy. 
I  stood  for  a  few  moments  on  the  spot  where  she  bad 
left  me,  pondering  the  incidents  which  had  just  be&lki 
me.  Until  the  last  remark  was  made  by  her,  I  hid 
been  under  the  impresrion  that  my  opponent  in  Ae 
contest  was  my  ri.al  also;  indeed,  the  resewhlaics 
with  which  I  had  been  struck  at  once,  suggested  tB 
me  the  pntl)ability  that  this  person  was  her  eoooBi 
Wlicn  she  said  that  he  was  her  brother,  I  was  at  t 
|f>ra  to  account  for  the  enmity  which  was  so  instanilj 
excited  against  me,  for  of  my  history  and  character  bi 
must  have  been  wholly  ignorant.  The  mystery  wfaid 
attended  the  ring  that  I  held  upon  my  finger.  p» 
plexed  mo  extremely.  *  In  presenting  it  to  me,  the  frit 
donor  had  said  that  its  possession  would  start  a  stom 
of  difficulty  around  me,  and  so  magically  dangerov 
had  iu  ownership  proved  that  the  first  moment  of  ia 
display  had  involved  me  in  a  mortal  contest,  and  lbs 
resignation  of  it  only  had  effected  my  safely.  If  bff 
word  still  held  its  virtue,  I  might  look  for 
blcs  ere  our  quiet  union  were  efiected. 


CHAPTER    Xin. 

Mightier  far 
Thon  «tivnfi:th  of  norre  and  »iuow,  or  the  sway 
Of  magic  potv-nt  over  »iiii  and  star, 
Ia  low,  tlioiich  (lit  tu  sgony  dittn-st, 
Aud  though  nit  favoriu:  seat  bo  fveblc  ^-ofinan^t  bm«t. 

/r»nifr#rCA. 

On  Ihe  following  morning  I  mounted  my  horse  and 
rode  towards  the  castle,  beneath  the  walls  of  which  I 
had  first  met,  by  night,  the  fascinating  object  of  my 
present  solicitude.  I  had  no  doubt  that  her  resideDre 
was  there,  and  I  wished  to  be  informed  of  the  obsurki 
whiclk  prevented,  as  it  seemed,  a  fortunate  tennioatioe 
of  the  efibrts  which  I  had  made  to  atand  npoB  &• 
fiwting  of  an  acknowledged  lover.  Some  concealsd 
fiiot  there  was,  I  felt  asnired,  in  the  circumstancM  of 
some  of  the  parties  which  might  deeply  ooooem  wf 
^^KiQK^naU  of  happiness. 
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The  breese  thtt  ever  hoven  aroond  the  confinei 
of  the  wa,  like  •  ledulous  alave  aboot  the  slomben 
of  an  eastern  prince,  wai  stirring  the  air  till  it  shook 
from  its  bosom  the  very  soul  of  strength  and  spirit  of 
life.  As  I  urged  my  steed  along  the  road  that  wound 
doie  beside  the  borders  of  that  glorious  element, 
which  is  to  me  an  inspiration  and  a  godlike  presence, 
the  mighty  rigor  of  the  scene  inspired  my  breast  with 
gladness  and  energy.  Beneath  the  deep  blue  of  the 
■ky  there  floated  in  magnanimous  profusion,  great 
islands  of  clouds,  as  white  as  the  Parian  marble, 
which  built  up  the  heavens  into  a  wide  and  splendid 
temple  of  light. 

An  hoar's  ride  brought  me  within  view  of  the 
mansion  which  I  sought  The  road,  bending  with  the 
coast,  and  striking  in  so  as  to  leave  the  castle  between 
itself  and  the  sea,  passed  near  to  the  large  gate  which 
gmve  admission  to  the  gardens.  I  dismounted,  and 
■ecnring  my  horse,  entered  the  jrard.  The  place  was 
profoundly  quiet;  no  one  was  visible.  I  passed  up 
■long  the  gravel  path  that  wound  through  rich  beds 
of  the  choicest  flowers  and  the  most  graceful  shrub- 
bery. The  rarest  exotics  from  the  west  bloomed 
beside  the  delicate  prodigality  of  the  productions  of 
Asia.  Every  thing  bore  the  marks  of  a  wealth  that 
was  exceeded  only  by  the  taste  which  directed  its 
■applies.  I  thought  indeed  that  1  could  trace  on  all 
sides  the  presence  of  that  graceful  mind  which  ever 
■ought  to  realize  to  the  senses  some  portion  of  tiiut 
exhaustless  beauty  which  was  its  dwelling  and  it« 
essence. 

I  walked  along  by  the  side  of  the  castle  until  1 
came  opposite  to  a  broad  Venilian  door,  vchich  Btood 
open,  it  formed  an  entrance  from  the  garden  to  a 
richly  furnished  saloon.  It  seemed  as  still  and  un- 
occupied as  every  part  of  the  establishment  which  1 
had  yet  visited,  and  1  had  almost  passed  the  door,  when 
my  eye  caught  the  glimpse  of  a  lady's  dress  quite  in 
the  interior  of  the  room  and  to  the  lefl  of  the  window. 
I  sprang  forward  and  looked  in.  Reposing  at  full 
length  upon  a  crimson  ottoman,  her  head  resting  on 
tfie  elevated  pile  of  cushions,  one  of  her  arms  drawn 
lack  behind  her  neck,  and  her  eye  fixed  in  the  in- 
tentive  vacancy  of  reverie,  lay  the  woman  whose 
presence  I  thus  adventured  to  gain.  Surrounding  the 
head  of  her  couch  stood  a  number  of  tall  flowers,  in 
porcelain  vases;  their  ciquisito  fragrance  diffused  a 
delightful  perfume  through  the  room.  Before  she  was 
conscious  that  her  solitude  was  interrupted,  my  knee 
was  bent  before  her,  and  taking  her  sof>,  white  hand 
in  mine,  I  pressed  it  to  my  lips. 

**  Darling  of  my  heart !  who  art  the  life  of  my  life, 
and  the  bright  reality  of  all  my  aim,  wishes,  and  un- 
conscious Aspirations,  in  your  presence  only  do  I  feel 
the  fullness  of  my  being,  and  taste  the  joy  of  complete 
existence.  Will  you  not  fly  with  mo  where  we  shall 
be  free  to  breathe  forth  our  love  in  all  its  gushing 
depth,  and  bid  our  spirits  glow  with  all  the  fervor  of 
unshadowed  pasuQnf  What  miserable  barriers  prevent 
onr  peaceful  eiyoyment  on  this  spot,  I  know  not;  but 
I  will  bear  yoa  to  the  wild  solitudes  of  the  inaccessi- 
Ue  hille,  ftnd  amid  the  untrodden  Tallies  of  their  un- 
•ehouBf  ooneealment,  our  soob  ahall  •mbmce  in  all 


the  swelling  ardorof  our  unchecked  love.    Will  yoa 
not  fly  with  me?" 

"  It  is  hard/'  she  replied,  **  to  leave  a  place  whew 
the  young  heart  has  so  long  mused  in  unoomplainipf 
loneliness,  that  as  it  daily  gazed  in  dreamy  stiUnem^ 
the  very  trees  have  seemed  to  yearn  towards  it  wift 
a  brother's  love,  and  the  thoughtful  flowers  have 
smiled  with  all  a  sister's  full  affection — in  which  everf 
breeze  that  sighs  through  the  bowing  tassels  of  fhm 
corn  and  every  shadow  that  the  bending  ivy  flinp 
upon  the  wall,  compel  their  pensive  solitude  to  be  lbs 
sad  remembrancers  of  a  father's  care,  and  a  tnothet^ 
tenderness.  It  is  hard  to  leave  a  spot  of  which  evesj 
image  is  so  deeply  imprinted  on  the  memory  that  cfao 
scene  appears  almost  a  portion  of  the  mind  itsell^ 
in  leaving  it,  we  appear  to  relinquish  our  former 
But  it  must  be  so ;  for  we  cannot  long  continae  lo 
meet  upon  this  ground." 

"  Tell  me,"  said  I,  **  what  obstacle  prevents  our 
union,  and  what  produced,  on  the  part  of  your  broiher, 
so  deep  an  irritation  at  the  connection  which  he  dis- 
covered to  exist  between  us." 

"  My  brother  and  mjrself,"  she  replied,  **  have  oeoa- 
pied  this  spot,  alone,  for  twenty  years.    Our  parenis 
were  dead  before  our  recollection,  and  we  remainei 
the  last  representatives  of  our  family.   Our  coofldeocs 
in  one  another  was  entire,  our  offcotion  complete,  audi 
our  harmony  uninlerru|>tod  by  a  single  difference  of 
purpose  or  feeling  ;  and,  until  within  a  few  months^  I 
lived  without  an  anxiety  or  distress  of  any  dcecripticn. 
At  that  time  my  brother  laid  before  me  a  pro])o$«]  of 
marriage  from  prince  Mcnilzcn,  a  young  noble  of  greu 
wealth  and  ]X)wer,  with  whom  he  had  long  been  in- 
timately associated  in  businetB  ond  plcnsnro,  but  wl» 
never  visited  this  castle,  and  whom  I  have  ncverse^ 
Upon  my  hesitating  to  accept  this  offer,  my  bmfhcr 
became  excited,  and  aAer  demonstrating  the  numaraoB 
advantages  of  this  connection,  expressed  his 
wish  that  I  would  not  reject  it.    This  cagcrnefls 
his  side  to  compel  an  arrangement,  for  which,  as  i 
garded  his  own  prospects  or  my  happiness,  there 
no  visible  motive,  alarmed  me,  and  the  violence 
which  he  has  since  frequently  insisted  on  my 
pliance,  and  the  disorder  of  mind  which  his 
has  exhibited  whenever  the  subject  has  arisen,  havo 
convinced  me  that  there  has  been  some  tnuisactaoo 
between  himself  and  prince  Menifzen,  in  conserjueneo 
of  which  he  is  no  longer  master  of  his  freedom  of 
action  in  this  matter.    The  ring  which  I  gave  to  yon, 
and  which  is  now  upon  your  hand,  has  \ieen  fur  cea- 
luries  the  only  bridal  of  the  family  of  Angarcm,  and 
its  investment  is  a  more  solemn  compact  tiian  pricsffy 
ceremonies  could  establish.    By  the  giA  of  it  to  you. 
\  bcrame  your  bride;  and  any  wishes  which  my  bro- 
ther may  have  had  of  eflecfing  any  other  connef.tion 
were,  of  course,  frustrated  for  ever.    The  ani^r  with 
which  this  disappointment  vexed  him,it  was,nod^Nibi, 
that  prompted  him  to  attempt  your  life,  by  honorable 
combat.  Sucharesultleasily  foresaw,  and  it  reflected 
no  discredit  upon  yonr  skill  or  courage  that  1  ruicf- 
posed  to  terminate  jrour .coolest  with  the  ablest 
man  that  Cyprus  contains.    My  brother  was 
from  the  castle  all  night,  and  is  still  absent  WhsiWa 
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kM  don*  or  lUwigind  I  cuiiiol  oohmit*.  To  wbai 
duffen  you  may  be  oipowd  thnnigh  Ui  nMnUDMil 
I  kaow  Dotjbut  1  mwlreqiiMCofyoaaCoiicotoooD- 
eoal  that  riti(,  and  not  to  woar  it  aa  yon  urn  do;  and 

difficulty  ahould  attend  your  loading  this  plaea, 
afiact  merely  your  own  cicape,  and  leave  me  behind. 
Thii  ii  eaential  to  oor  laietypand  I  beg  that  you  will 
yield  to  my  deiire/* 

I  auurod  her  of  my  doing  ■o.axMi  immediately  drew 
he  ring  from  my  finger  and  concealed  it  in  my  dremi 
We  convened  a  few  minutee  looger.  when  I  beard 
he  (botatepH  of  loffle  one  approaching  the  apartment, 
along  the  path  by  which  I  had  come.  The  lound 
drew  nearer  and  nearer  until  the  tread  of  a  man  upon 
t  he  woodeoetop  which  led  to  the  garden  wai  audible, 
tad  then  there  was  a  pauie. 

"  Conceal  yourwif  wiihin  that  room,  or  behind  that 
drapery."   whispered   Helena  in    breaihlem    alarm. 
*  *  For  God's  sake,  hide  yourself  before  he  comes  in." 

I  stood,  however,  without  moving  irom  my  position, 
being  resolved  to  encounter  whatever  difficulty  might 
be  at  hand.  In  a  moment  the  curtain  was  drawn 
aside,  and  the  brother  of  Helena  come  into  the  room. 
He  glanced  his  eye  from  his  sister  .to  myself  without 
Burprise  or  agitation,  and  then  said  very  calmly  and 
very  contemptuously,  *'  You  have  taken  advantage  of 
my  absonro,  sir,  lo  enter  my  castle.  I  shall  esteem 
your  ingenuity  still  more  fiighly  if  you  will  accomplish 
your  retreat  from  it." 

"  Sir,"  I  replied,  with  a  tone  and  air  as  haughty  as  his 
own,  "  I  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  your  movements 
when  I  entered  this  castle.  I  entered  it  as  a  visiter 
of  this  lady;  as  the  admitted  visiter  of  any  member 
of  this  family.  I  am,  for  the  hour,  the  guest  of  the  occu- 
pants of  this  castle.  And  the  degenerate  lord  of  Ang- 
stein  must  descend  beneath  even  the  degraded  position 
of  an  unBucceuful  assasniii,  which  he  last  night  assumed, 
if  he  will  so  for  abuse  the  confidence  of  hospitality 
OS  lo  control  the  liberty  of  any  who  have  trusted  to  it 
Beyond  these  walls  I  will  meet  you  when  and  how 
you  please." 

He  colored  deeply,  and  stood  silent  for  a  moment 
as  if  pondering  what  course  to  pursue.  He  then  ex- 
claimed— "  Go!  but  your  life  will  be  valued  cheaply 
if  you  ever  again  appear  within  this  mansion,"  and 
waving  his  hand  passionately,  he  left  the  room." 

"  Leave  me  at  ouco,"  said  Helena,  when  her  brother 
was  out  of  hearing  ,*  "  and  come  to  the  southern  postern 
gate  of  the  castle  prcciiicly  at  eight  to-night." 

I  ot)eycd  her,  and  rapidly  retraced  my  steps  along 
the  walk  by  which  I  had  approached  the  room.  An 
attendant  swung  open  the  great  gate,  and,  mounting 
my  horse.  I  rode  briskly  off. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

I  have  behelfl  thi-e  in  thy  loreliueu ; 
I  will  uoucu  tlivc  by  my  dsringnoH. 

Joanna  Bailie, 

Ukwum  d*onrcuiI,  o  mon  sounier  fidele. 

Beranger. 

Tui  gray  dimness  of  twilight  was  gathering  over 
the  landscape  aa  I  left  the  door  of  my  villa  to  fulfil  the 
appoiBlment  which  HielaDi.  baA  ttxa4. 


tka  dateMJimtiBn  to  nacna  bar  who  wm  warn  my 
lawful  biU«,  at  onea  fiopa  tha  banda  af  tkma  is  iha 
exaetiona  of  wkoaa  paaaiooa  or  intaaaat.  kanm  aad 
landaniam  praaaplad  no  barriar.  whatavar  nsk  aigM 
altand  fha  antarpriaa.  I  wall  knew  that  to  nm 
with  bar  to  my  preaaat  raaidanoa.  and  to  kopa  toiq^ 
in  that  place  a  peacafnl  union  with  one  whine  iwwiri 
would  stir  up  the  bittotaat  activiij  of  jeahaMy  aad  \mk 
wouU  be  vain.  My  only  salatjr  consiaied  in  sask^f 
immediately  in  aoma  diataat  pnrtof  iha  islaad^a  nftp 
from  that  enmity  which  I  oould  not  brave  rensistwdi 
with  snccesB  in  that  purpose  tor  which  alone  I M 
excited  it.  I  accordingly  diamiased  my  tarvaat^  aid 
closed  my  house  with  the  expectation  of  never  spin 
seeing  it 

It  was  quite  night  when  my  fleol  and  pomrfid 
steed,  as  black  aa  a  raven  in  hie  color,  hnqght  m 
wiihin  eight  of  the  castle.  Tha  BBoan  vraa  newly  bmi 
over  the  calm  aea,  and  cant  a  light  which  alna 
n vailed  the  day,  over  the  gray  racka  and  walk  of  iki 
old  structure  that  rose  beibre  nqr  Tiew.  It  was  a  fini 
minutca  earlier  than  the  honr  deaignaled  by  Hakaa. 
but  I  directed  my  horse's  head  at  once  towards  iki 
Houthern  quarter  aa  she  had  appointed.  The  gigniic 
rock  upon  which  the  caatle  waa  foondrd  upon  tha 
side,  divided  there  by  a  broad  cleftplike  opemng,gifr 
duolly  growing  smaller  towarda  the  interior;  and  m 
regularly  did  it  rise  upon  either  hand  that  it  predsslf 
resembled  masonry  which  had  been  run  out  from  thi 
gate  like  the  diverging  radii  of  a  circle.  Aa  I  rade  ap 
to  the  postern,  the  whole  place  seemed  prolbaBdly 
silent ;  no  light  waa  viaible  at  any  of  the  windows  of 
the  castle,  nor  was  there  any  evidence  of  babitatioB 
discernible  in  the  appearance  of  the  building.  Wkil 
was  to  be  the  imue  of  the  adventure  which  was  bdoR 
mo  1  could  not  tell ;  but  I  summoned  up  my  spirit  v 
contend  with  any  dangen  that  might  be  in  wait 

The  low  door  which  terminated  thia  pasnge  wv 
fastened,  and  I  waited  ibr  a  few  moments  to  see  if  iif 
one  would  come  to  it  As  I  paused,  the  eighth  hsn 
was  sounded  by  the  clock  of  the  castle.  I  lisieBil 
closely  for  aome  sound  of  footsteps  within,  hut  disN 
was  none.  I  then  struck  lightly  once  or  twice  wiik 
the  hilt  of  my  dagger  upon  the  wood.  The  door 
opened,  but  not  by  the  person  whom  1  aooghi. 

A  woman,  cloeely  hooded,  and  bearing  a  obbU 
flambeau  in  her  hand,  stood  upon  the  step.  **  I  u 
glad,"  said  she,  "  tliat  you  have  arrived.  You  maybe 
in  time  to  save  my  mistress,  yet" 

'•Where  is  she  r 

*'  She  is  gone  to  be  married  to  that  odious  prince 
Menitien  7" 

"  Married  ?  where  ?" 

**  At  the  chapel  on  the  rock.  The  prince  arrived 
this  afternoon,  and  lord  Angsiein  insisted  en  the  chsp- 
lain  performing  the  ceremony  this  evening.  My  My 
postponed  it  as  long  as  pomible,  in  hope  that  you  weaU 
arrive,  but  they  have  just  now  dragged  her  to  thi 
chapel,and  I  am  sore  it  will  be  ended  befiire  yea  eu 
get  there.  Lord  Angsiein  baa  goaided  all  dm  ap 
pioadiea  of  the  castle  with  men,  who  aia  etdaiei  • 
kiU  yon  if  yon  attonpt  to  antor.  My  lady  toll  ■•» 
ba^fan  to  aava  Ma  m  it  aa 
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I  hKf  juft  lent  awftj  the  •entinde  fiom  tbii  poet  oo 
Ml  mmad,  b«t  I  eipeet  that  th^  wUl  fetara  every 

The  wonen  wee  eo  elanned  that  ihe  eonld  icareely 
■Itteiilete,  and  I  thought  that.her  acoonnt  would  never 


*<  Where  ia  the  chapel,"  cried  J,  *'  of  which  you 
■peak?  Which  ii  the  way  there t" 

■*  There  ii  a  private  aubterraneoui  paaaage/'  she 
replied, "  which  goes  directly  along  here,"  motioning 
with  her  arm  in  the  direction  of  the  entrance ;  "  you 
cannot  min  it.  It  riiet  in  the  veitibule  of  the  chapeL" 

I  bent  my  head  down  to  the  laddle-bow,  to  enable 
me  to  paM  under  the  lintel  of  the  poitem,  and  then 
apnrring  my  horse,  sprang  down  into  the  vault  to  which 
die  pointed.  I  seized  the  flambeau  which  she  held 
in  her  hand,  and  holding  it  (brward,  urged  my  horse 
■loDf  as  fast  as  possible.  The  light  enabled  me  to  see 
that  the  coone  was  safe,  though  narrow,  and  1  dashed 
dovm  past  the  damp  and  cobwebbed  walls  at  a  rate 
diat  soon  brought  me  to  the  end  of  the  passage.  A 
broad  flight  of  stone  stepa  led  into  a  small  room  above. 
My  charger,  who  seemed  to  have  partaken  of  the 
ardor  of  his  master,  threw  out  his  paw  upon  the  stone 
with  the  strength  of  an  engine,  and  brought  me  with- 
out a  pause  or  a  fiilter  to  the  top  of  the  flight.  I  turned 
then  through  a  small  and  richly  furnished  apartment, 
Vfhich  appeared  to  be  the  robiog>room,  and  in  the 
next  instant  the  steel  hoofs  of  my  horse  were  ringing 
upon  the  marble  aisles  of  the  chapeL 

The  chancel  was  brightly  illuminated,  and  a  priest 
in  his  surplice  stood  within  it,  with  a  breviary  in  his 
hand.  On  the  outside  stood  Helena,  pale  and  greatly 
agitated,  and  beside  her,  a  man,  small,  and  conside- 
nbly  deformed,  whom  1  at  once  concluded  to  be 
prince  Minitzen.  On  her  right  hand,  at  a  little  distance 
fiom  his  sister,  stood  lord  Angslein,  leaning  upon  a 
inllar  that  supported  the  chanccl-screen.  EUs  counte- 
sance,  always  cold  and  haughty,  bore  a  look  of  ex- 
treme severity  and  resolution,  mingled,  I  thought,  with 
Bomething  of  regret. 

All  looked  round  as  I  entered,  in  amazement  at  this 
hostile  invasion.  When  I  had  reached  the  central 
aiale,  I  sprang  from  my  horse  and  advanced  towards 
the  group,  who  stood  gazing  at  me  in  mute  surprise. 

"  Sir  priest,"  said  I,  calmly  and  sternly,  "  in  the 
name  of  the  God  at  whose  altar  you  serve,  I  command 
jrou  to  pause  ere  you  wed  to  this  roan  the  wife  of  an- 
other. You  may  have  seen  that  ring  before,  or  at 
least  may  know  its  virtue ;  and  I  defy  you,  or  you,  my 
lord,  to  say  that  it  has  ever  been  found  upon  the  finger 
of  any  man  who  was  not  the  husband  of  the  heiress 
of  Angstein." 

The  brother  drew  his  sword  with  a  convulsive 
energy,  and  scowled  upon  me  with  Ihe  fury  of^a 
demon ;  and  iairly  grinding  his  teeth  with  rage,  mut- 
tered, ** Detested  knave!  this  time  you  shall  not 
aecaper*  He  then  turned  towards  the  door  by  which 
I  had  entered,  manifestly  with  the  view  of  ftatening 
it  and  prevaMing  my  escape.  I  at  ooce  antieipafed 
hk  inn«tiwi,ind  ny  pnrpoie  wae  ftimed  in  a  moiaent 
Dashiaf  aiida  the  peif  prime  wfae  atood  tnabling 
in  the  miinn—  of  milty  eowardieab  I  a^iatd  gahna 


in  my  arms,  and  lifting  her  into  the  aaddle  of  the 
horse,  sprung  ap  behind  her  with  the  rapidity  of  light, 
and  turned  the  animal  towards  the  western  end  of  the 
church,  directly  opposite  to  the  chanceL  I  had  ob- 
served as  I  entered  at  the  other  side,  that  there  was 
a  door  at  that  extremity  which  stood  partially  open, 
and  through  that  quarter  it  was  my  intention  to  make 
my  escape.  Almost  at  one  bound  my  horse  cleared 
the  length  of  the  little  chapel,  and  brought  me  (o  the 
door.  It  swung  open,  and  I  perceived  to  my  horror 
that  it  gave  upon  no  path  or  road,  but  upon  a  rough 
ledge  of  rork  which,  after  descending  unevenly  for  a 
little  distance,  terminated  abruptly,  and  presented  a 
steep  descent  to  the  sand  of  the  shore  below.  A  glance 
sssured  me  that  a  leap  would  be  perilous  in  the  ex- 
treme. I  looked  back  and  saw  lord  Angstein  rush 
forward  from  the  door  which  he  had  just  secured,  like 
the  onset  of  a  tiger.    I  turned  to  Helena : 

"  Will  you  that  we  remain,  or  attempt  this  flight  t" 

**  Fly!  oh,  fly,  at  every  hazard !" 

At  the  word,  I  spurred  my  noble  steed  forward  over 
the  bristling  rocks.  He  clambered  safely  do^n  the 
rough  declivity,  till  he  reached  the  edge,  and  looked 
down  upon  the  depth  beneath.  He  paused  as  if  to 
summon  all  the  strength  of  his  noble  nature,  and 
crouched  down  till  his  limbs  were  almost  reclining  on 
the  ground.  He  then  gave  one  lion-like  spring,  and 
the  air  whizzed  post  my  temples  with  the  sound  of  a 
rivulet.  In  that  moment  the  deep  returning  tide  of  a 
brother's  afl*ection  prevailed  over  the  tonent  of  passion 
that  had  conquered  it,  and  as  we  hung  over  the  brow 
of  the  fearful  precipice,  I  heard  the  voice  of  Angstein 
shouting  like  the  roar  of  thunder,  <' Slop!  madman, 
stop !  and  you  shall  have  her !"    It  was  too  late. 

What  would  have  been  the  result  6f  this  attempt 
if  the  soil  beneath  had  partaken  of  the  character  of 
that  above,  or  had  resembled  the  quality  of  the  gionnd 
which  prevailed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  castle,  it  would 
not  be  diflicult  to  conjecture.  Fortunately  a  deep 
mattress  of  sand  covered  whatever  hardness  there 
might  have  been  beneath  the  surface,  and  we  reached 
the  earth  without  injury.  The  horse  quickly  extri- 
cated himself  from  the  depth  to  which  he  had  been 
buried  in  the  soil,  and  sprang  down  upon  the  beach 
as  vigorous  as  when  he  left  my  own  door.  Noble 
charger!  his  veins  swelled  with  the  best  blood  of 
Arabia  in  their  channels,  and  the  fierce  gladness  of 
his  echoing  neigh  still  rings  in  my  ears  as  I  pen  these 
lines. 

Not  a  moment  was  of  course  to  be  lost,  and  without 
stopping  to  gazo  or  question,  1  struck  rapidly  forward 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  my  former 
residence  lay.  The  portion  of  the  sea,  on  the  edge 
of  which  stood  this  little  chapel,  constituted  a  large 
cove,  around  the  circumOrence  of  which  I  was  urging 
my  horse.  When  we  had  passed  completely  round  it, 
and  had  gained  the  extremity  of  it,  at  which  the  coast 
again  resumed  its  regular  course,  the  bank  was  suffi- 
ciently low  to  enable  me  to  ascend  it,  and  gain  the 
interior  as  I  was  anxioQi  to  do.  I  stopped  for  a  mo- 
maot,  however,  to  look  hack  upon  the  spot  which  we 
had  left,  and  obMrve  the  oondact  of  tbooe  who  were 
behind.   The  rapid  tnmp  of  honai  on  the  qiwrita 
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tide  of  the  eore,  and  the  flaih  of  weepone  as  they 
gteemed  in  the  moonlight,  diowed  that  the  punoit 
wei  initant,  and  would  prohahljr  be  eager  and  deadly. 
I  laughed  ^ith  proud  delight  ■■  I  patted  the  breast 
of  my  coal  black  ateed,  who  aeemed  to  have  the  spirit 
of  the  retUtleM  whirlwind  in  his  panting  neck.  Twin- 
ing the  arm  of  Helena  around  my  perBon,  I  circled 
her  woiit  tecurely  with  my  own,  and  then  turning  in 


lowarda  the  land,  I  fdoDfed  deep  the  loweb  in  i 
flank  of  my  hone,  and  the  tea  was  aeoD  leA&r  behi 
us.  Ere  the  nerves  of  that  glorioua  animal  had  r 
we  bdield  the  yellow  rays  of  the  horismtal  tun  gi 
ing  the  self-same  ocean:  but  when  that  flight  i 
ended,  the  length  of  C^prua  was  between  us  and  < 
pursuers. 

[To  be  contiiiaed.3 


THE      TRUANT      BROTHER. 


BY      ANDREW      M'MAKIN,     PHILA. 


How  grew  this  strangenasi,  brother?— Say, — 

Was't  not  some  silly,  careless  word 
That  turned  thy  youthful  heart  away, 

>  And  bitterness  within  thee  stirred  f 
A  jest,  perchance,  unkindly  taken, — 

But  meant  to  give  thee  naught  of  pain,— 
Oh !  would  some  power  a  voice  awaken. 

To  turn  thee,  truant,  back  again ! 

1  meet  thee  at  the  festive  board, 

Where  mirth  and  pleasure  fill  iho  t  hair. 
But  vainly  look  for  faith  restored, 

For  e*en  as  strangers  sit  we  there. 
And  when  amid  the  busy  throng, 

I  chance  lo  catch  thy  restless  eye, 
TclU  not  thy  heart  that  thou  art  wrung  ? 

Yet,  coldly  frowning,  pais  thou  by. 


Bethink  thee,  brother,  of  the  years 

We've  passed  in  sunny  glee  together. 
Devoid  alike  of  care  or  fears. 

And  living  but  to  love  each  other : 
Of  our  sweet  home— its  verdant  bank*, 

Bown-aloping  to  the  shining  river, 
\Vhere  wild  have  been  our  youthful  pranks, 

With  mimic  spear  and  loaded  quiver. 

Then  hie  thee  to  this  faithful  breast, 

(Though  prodigal,  thou  still  art  dear,) 
While  yet  'twill  prove  thy  piUow*d  rest. 

And  greet  thee  with  a  jo)rful  tear. 
-A  bond  of  love  thou'st  rudely  shaken. 

And  soon  may  rend  the  tie  in  twain  ,^ — 
Oh !  would  some  power  its  voice  awaken. 

And  turn  thee,  truant,  back  again ! 


SONNETS. 


SY      CIIARLKS      WEST      THOMSON,     PHILA. 


1. 


TO 


Djeakest,  to  thee  my  inmost  heart  I  vow, 
May  life's  rude  breezes  never,  never  mar 

The  ardent  love  that  clings  about  thco  now. 
Who  art  my  dreary  fiite's  propitious  star ! 

Alike,  amid  the  sunshine  and  the  gloom, 
To  thy  sweet  smile  with  fresh'ning  hope  I  turn, 

Tho'  darkling  waves  in  anger  round  mo  boom. 
Still,  still  I  see  that  cheering  beacon  burn — 

Ever  in  calm  and  tempest  still  the  same. 
Ever  serene  and  gentle,  soA  and  kind- 
Friend,  dear  as  life,  may'st  thou  hereafter  find 

A  benison  beyond  all  earthly  fame — 
A  heaven,  where  all  is  sweet,  and  kind,  and  good, 
Where  love  like  thine  is  known  and  undentood. 

UiU«ilS^28J8. 


II. 
MORNING. 

How  beautiful,  when  slumbering  nature  breaks 
In  virgin  beauty  from  the  arms  of  night— 
And  putting  on  her  radiant  robe  of  light. 

Jewelled  with  dews,  in  blushing  beauty  wakes— 

From  her  fair  tresses,  cheerily  she  shakee  . 
The  golden  drops — and  soon  from  glen  and  gMK 
From  the  lone  streamlet  and  the  lbiest*s  shades 

The  light-winged  mist  its  upward  journey  lakea. 

Far  o'er  the  landscape  spreads  the  orient  glow, 
'Till  lake  and  river — ^meadow,  field  and  feD, 
The  thronged  hill-eide  and  aolitary  dell*- 

From  mountain  tops  to  the  ravinee  bdow« 
All  laugh  in  the  broad  sondiine,  and  apfaase 
Their  thousand  songa  of  gmtitad^  and  pmiM. 
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SHIRTLESS   PHILOSOPHY. 


BY      DOUGLAS      J  K  R  II  O  L  D ,      EMOLAND. 


CHAPTER     I. 

1  lied,  and  with  hU  heart  in  hit  ears, 
ncd,  but  heard  nothing.  A  shadow  fell 
;  and,  uttering  an  impatient  groan  or 
;ging  the  blanket  close  around  hif  neck, 
selfp  like  a  resolute  pig,  upon  his  side, 
forth  a  long-drawn  sigh.  Hapleaa  Adam 

ime,  that  cruel  sandman,  goes  onward, 
cps.    Oh,  ye  gentle  ministers,  who  tune 
brains  with  happy  music — who  feed 
mgry  with  apples  fresh  from  Paradise 
fetters  from  the  slave,  and  send  him  free 
itelope,  bounding  to  his  but — who  make 
t  spouse,  though  sleeping  near  his  gen- 
ordly  Turk — who  write  on  the  prison 
()OT  debtor,  "  received  in  full  of  all  de- 
I  ever  yo  may  bo,  wherever  ye  reside, 
>r  one  hour  at  lepst,  cheat  poor  Adam 
[lira  on  your  rainbow  wings  from  an 
litc-wnbhcd,  in  Seven  Dials,  to  the  ver- 
the  Ccrra  Duida ;  for  there,  saith  the 
m  Humboldt,  shirt  trees  grow  fifty  feet 
lay  lum  down,  under  that  most  household 
"  hangs  on  the  bough,"  and  there,  let 
;Ini!denod  eyes  upwards,  and  see  shirts, 
idvcrti^ed  on  oveiy  spray.     And  there, 
)f  the  Indian  drum,  let  him  see,  disport- 
ass,  men  and  maidens  clothed— for  in 
tdu  the  shirt  hath  no  sex — in  newly  ga- 
its, "  the  upper  opening  of  which  admits 
two  lateral  holes  cut  admit  the  arms!'** 
f  the  garden  of  Kdcn  hath  been  a  favor- 
ith  very  many  theologians,  all  equally 
I  on  the  subject.     Dutchmen  have  pro- 
was  somewhere  near  Amsterdam^and 
3  been  found  to  give  their  votes  for  the 
of  Moscow.      Humboldt,  in  his  shirt 
iflfaotorily  proved  it  not  to  bo  the  Cerra 
1,  however,  brings  us  back  to  Buff) 
up,  Mr.  Buff  7"  said  a  voice  on  the  out- 
oor. 

"  said  Adam,  awakened  by  the  querist, 
•pened,  and  a  dry,  yellowish  matron  of 
;ore  entered  the  room.  From  her  perfect 
I,  it  was  evident  that  she  was  landlady 
n.  "  Did  you  see  the  fire,  last  night, 
iked  Mrs.  Nox,  the  widow  of  a  respecta- 

he  engines,"  replied  the  philosopher, 
was  like  the  last  dajr,"  said  the  landlady. 


lomboldt's  "  PMiOOtl  NarraUve- 


»» 


*'  It  waa  red,"  remarked  Adam. 

"  Poor  souls !"  and  Mrs.  Nox  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  rubbing  her  hands,  and  looking  piteonsly  at 
the  nose  and  cheeks  of  Buff,  as  they  came  out  in  ruby 
relief  from  a  halo  of  blanket. 

"  Many  burned  f "  asked  Adam,  with  a  slight 
cough. 

"  It  isn't  knowii  yet — ^but  such  a  lost  of  property ! 
Two  sugar  bakf-honses,  a  distiller's,  besides  the  house 
of  a  pawnbroker.  Lost  every  thing — for  I  do  hear 
there  wy  nothing  insured/'  said  Mrs.  Noz. 

**  Very  sad,  indeed ;  bat  this  is  human  life,  Mrs: 
Noz,"  observed  Adam,  with  oommendaU«  oompo- 
sore. 

"  It  is  indeed,  Mr.  Buff,"  and  the  landlady  sighed. 

"  Yes,  this  is  life !  We  rise  early,  and  go  to  bed 
late — we  toil  and  we  sweat — we  sotapt  up  and  we 
lay  by — we  trick  and  we  cheat— we  use  light  weights 
and  short  measures — " 

^  It's  as  true  as  the  Bible,'*  said  the  bakar*s  widow. 

**  Wo  harass  our  reason  to  its  utmost  to  arrive  at 
wealth — and  then,  when  we  think  we  have  built  our 
nest  for  life,  when  we  have  lined  it  with  wool  and 
gilded  the  outside,  and  taxed  our  fancy  for  our  best 
ease— why,  what  comes  of  it  f^MoUy,  the  house- 
maid, drops  a  lighted  candle-snuff  among  the  sbaviDgs, 
— a  cat  carries  a  live  coal  from  under  the  fire  anong 
the  linen — the  watchman  springs  his  rattle— andt  afr 
ter  a  considerable  time,  engines  play  upon  our  inin* 
Yes,  Mrs.  Nox,  this  is  life ;  and  as  sJJ  of  us  who  live 
must  put  up  with  life,  grieving's  a  fi>Ily^  Mm.  Noz." 
Thus  spoke  Adam. 

"  It's  true— it's  true,  Mr.  Buff— but  yet  to  hAV6  • 
great  deal,  and  to  lose  it  all,"  said  the  landladf. 

*'  We  should  always  keep  philoaophy/'  said  Adam 
Buff. 

"A   fire-escape?"  asked   Mrs.  Noz,  doabtittgly; 
and  then,  with  a  sudden  illuminatioQ — **  Oh,  I  see 
raligion." 

"  The  religion  of  the  heathens.  For  my  put  I 
fe^l  if  the  warehouses  had  been  my  own,  I  eooU 
have  looked  at  the  devouring  element,  without  evir 
forgetting  myself." 

"  You  may  call  it  devouring,  Mr.  Bufl^oothing 
came  amiss  to  it.    Poor  Mrs.  Savon ! — " 

*'  My  laundress !"  exclaimed  Adam,  his  feet  plung- 
ing spasmodically  under  the  blanket. 

«'  She  lived  at  the  back — all  her  linen  destroyed," 
said  Mrs.  Noz. 

"Aer  linen!"  echoed  Adam  Buff,  tmniiig  very 
white.    "  What !  all  ?— «very  thing  f 

**  Every  lag,"  replied  Mrs.  Noz,  with  peeiiUv  an- 
phasis. 
Adam  nmoiMd  his  tofi,  anl  hia  ^«  «dL 
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pUflhing  of  nuloTolml  fiirlii 
OMtly  in  the  iinit  of  m  Batbor,  nboM  origiiwl  mum- 
■cripl  u  iccidantally  givao  U>  tha  ftimw,  no  olher  oo- 
pr  beinj  eituit.  Plalnlj,  Hn.  Bavsa  had  Adun'i 
■hirt — ■od  Adam  had  no  other  copy.  Now  Boff,  U 
give  faiiD  hia  doe,  could  have  philuaophiind  all  day 
OD  the  dntniclioii  of  iho  niiai'iioiMOi ;  but  the  In 
of  bii  ibirl  want  very  near  to  hu  boaom.  Adam  lay 
deapairiof,  when  hii  good  grniiii  knocked  al  Iha  door, 
iImd imnfdialely  opened  il,aBd  walked ialo then 
the  landkady  vary  civilly  tripping  down  alain. 

"  1  baliOTe.  air,"  aaid  the  itnoger,  ■>  yoa  are 
Boffr 

"  [  am.  lir,"  aaid  Adam,  auppreming  a  ahiver. 

"  I  think  it  Tery  Smuaata  Ihil  I  tint  you  ai  I  do 
Adam  looked  a  doabt — "  I  wai  fearful  that  you  might 
be  dreMed  and  Ihwi  home."  Adam  cleaicd  hii 
tbioat,  and  dill  nude  «  cravat  of  the  blanket.  "  You 
perceive,  I  have  uaed  no  cetamony  ;  it  in'l  my  man- 
ner, >ir.  To  begin :  you  are  qnile  withonl  incum- 
brance, Mr.  BuO-l" 

"Quite,"  aniwared  Adam,  with  much  deciiion; 
and  wu,  in  hia  turn,  about  to  qoeition  faia  inlemga- 
lor  on  the  ubject  of  hia  viail,  whan  he  deferred  in  li- 
lencD  lo  the  proapeniDa  appearance  of  the  alranger, 
who — though  apparently  about  aiily — wai  dremed 
with  all  the  care  of  a  beau.  Twice  was  Adam  about 
to  apeak,  when  bij  eye  fell  upon  the  whit*  abirt-fcill, 
ample  u  our  great  grandmolher'a  fan,  of  bla  viiiler, 
and  a  aense  of  inferiority  luade  him  hold  hia  peace. 

"Rlr.  Buff  1  have  heard  you  are  a  philoaophei  t" 
Adam  meekly  inclined  hii  eye-lid*  on  Ibe  blaokot 
"  Such  a  man  I  have  aame  lima  aoughl  It  matter) 
not  how  1  have  diacavered  you — that,  in  good  aeaaon, 
yoa  ihall  know.  It  ia  my  wiah  to  place  in  your  handa 
a  moel  valuable,  nay.  a  moat  aacred  depoiii."  Adam 
inatinctivcly  opened  both  hia  palma.  "  That  ia 
Gild  you  really  a  pfailoaopher-"  AJam  looked  i 
cmlea.  "  Thia  muning,  if  you  pleaae,  we'll  en^ 
the  buaineaa." 

"  I  will  wail  upon  you,  air.  at—" 

"  No — no — no.  I  couldn't  think  of  patting 
you:  when  you  are  dieaed,  we'll  gu  together,"  aaid 
the  viaiter.  and  Adam'a  face  looked  auddenly  froat- 
bitten.  "  Bui,  bleaa  me  '.  do  you  riac  without  n  fire, 
tllia  weather  I" 

"  Man.  air,"  aaid  Adam, '  never  to  well  aaierla  hia 
dignity,  at  when  be  ttiumpha  over  the  elementa." 

"  Very  true — and  pniy,  don't  think  me  elTeminate; 
bat  1  alwaya  like  my  ahirt  aired,"  aaid  Iht  old  gcatle- 

"Mino,  I  hear,  mat  aired  latt  night,"  aaid  Adam 
Buff  and  the  enginea  rattled  through  hia  brain — 
"  ihaugh  without  my  conaeut  to  the  ceremony." 

"Ui'.  a  ranful  laundreoe,"  aaid  the  viiiler,  and 
Adam  amilei!  a  atckly  amile.  "  Th*  vary  man  I  wont- 
od,"  tboughl  lb*  old  gentleman ;  then,  riaing  from  hia 
chair,  lo  the  keen  delight  of  Adam,  he  walked  to  the 
doot.  "  Real  pfailoaopby  tokee  little  time  lo  inm, 
Mr.  Buff-^  ym  pleaae, 


oT  the  doer  with  « 
amy  himeelf  wit 
■implieily  of  ■  mook 
the  tnia  order  of  ai 
bnoded  aainta  will  I 
but  rigid  horae-hair. 
alack!  have  we  no 
aolemniiy  t — w*  ba 


thev. 


iter. 


of  bia  admiiBtion,  b 
the  leaa  tram  bia  ij 
vrai  DO)  heightened 
Bophy  waa  hia  idcd— 
teaopfay,  he  panaad 
to  quntioa  Ibe  pain 
large  bead  daoglitif 
gilded  t«eth-^«Bt  I 
knaea,  and  lifted  op 
ptillel  voice,  and  eri 
not  Ibe  reader  ktM' 
fiWumtiB  thing  that 
word,  that  it  imacka 
thai,  moreover,  it  n 
attack  and  defanc*- 
Nevcr  ahall  we  tiir| 
ler,  on  one  numorat 
been  aent  him  &ob 
SaiBcM'a  Haul,  wai 
of  tbe  philoaopher. 

"  My  friend,"  aaiti 
thia  about  two  milei 

"  About  two." 

"  And  you  with  ti 
carriage  Ibr  two  hm 

We  feel  our  utter 


on  hia  left  hand,  en 
mination^'Very  w 
feUow— aU  1  pay  ii  t 
it  with  pleaaure,  if- 

The  man  atared 

ooth— look  the  ptoflt 

oor,  aimple  fellow, 

illigible  phrate — fit 

ha  could  not  deeciil] 

But  lo  the  algect 

To  tbe  old  genllei 

chair,  wherein  ha  n 

port,  take  bit  nap.  o 

grateful  equanimi 

r»— in  the  newly- 

Jacob  Blafk ;  a  boy  ' 

practical  pbileeopli 

looksd  dowa  upod  II 

ikMa,if  waaiu  M 


jUukaptfiMyi  WI,n4NMtette^«^V    ■Vm^tvA'tftt 
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Mr.  Butler,  turning  in  the  pMtage,  nw  Baflf 
m  sofily  down  ai  though  hit  landlady  was 
he  feared  to  disturb  her.  Buff  waa  t  heavy 
1  yet  he  trod  aa  upon  the  pointt  of  nailt, 
^ged  his  ibouMen,  and  vainly  tried  to  com- 
A-rinkltng  feataraa.  So  walka  a  Mint  who 
his  outer  cntiele. 

I  tier  and  Adam  tamed  into  the  afreet.    "  A 
Hro  last  night/'  nid  Mr.  Butler, 
apt  his  finger  to  the  top  button  of  hie  coat, 
collar  a  little  about  hia  nerk,  and  anawered, 
«truclive,  indeed." 

and  Buff  walked  on.  One  moiaent,  thought- 
r.  Behold  the  pair  aa  they  recede;  could 
;ven  without  our  preface,  divine  from  their 
eir  separate  bearing,  the  distinctive  character 

Look  at  Jonas  Butler;  a  thickish,  middle* 
ion,  in  lustrous  black — his  hat  as  smooth  and 
raven's  wing — a  line  of  cambric  snow  above 
■his  foot,  taking  the  pavement  aa  it  were  his 
lold — and,  in  every  limb  and  gcetnro  of  the 
romfjrt,  self-content,  l^ow,  hxik  al  Adam ;, 
full  head  higher  than  his  patron,  he  does  not 
11 — he  docs  not  walk,  but  touches  the  carih 
lufferancc ;  and  there  seems  at  work  in  his 
ime,  an  accommodating  meanoeas  to  lessen 
t  the  dimensions  of  his  companion.  To  walk 

height  ficema  to  him  a  presumption — he 
I  Iiinp4  out  of  pure  cuurtcfiy;  to  make  no- 
tin:!>o1f  would  be  little  more  than  to  show  a 
It  to  his  nssucintc.  Ni'vcr  mind  Duff's  coat — 
■nlgar  sign  and  type  of  miseiy — heed  not  Ids' 
huh  braved  as  many  storms  as  a  witrh's 
lit  your  eyes  to  the  half-fiolo  of  the  left 
:  look  at  the  man,  or  men,  and  tell  us  if  ye 
k  upon  a  prosperous  patron  who  has  lured  a 
from  his  garret  by  the  savory  steam  of  a 
dinner.  It  is  so?  Yea,  sir,  it  is.  Fie, 
c  :  it  is  a  philosopher  leading  a  philosopher  ! 
>n,  Adam  Buffi  and  fur  tho  urchin  trun* 
;ioop,  now  sometimes  at  thy  side,  sometimes 
netimcs  behind  thee ;  frown  not  on  him — 
pchat  he  seems.  No ;  he  is  not  a  smuich- 
lolboy,  but  fortune  in  disguise — the  hoop  is 
wheel ;  and  thou,  henceforth,  art  her  chosen 


he  has  not  a  shirt  to  his  back !"  How  often 
avowal  convey  the  dreariest  picture  of  hu- 
lution.  All  our  sympathies  are  ezjiected  to 
crying  for  tho  victim.  A  whole  nunnery 
a  wept  for  A<lam  ;  yet  was  he,  in  iiis  dear- 
moat  rich.  It  is  true,  iho  conflagmtion  of 
ling  night  had  put  our  hero  to  the  coldest 
poverty  can  lay  on  human  flesh;  and  yet, 
•tried  gold,  he  came  forth  pare  and  glitter- 
he  fire ! 


CHAPTER    II. 

the  6re!"  eiclaimed  Mr.  Butler,  pausing 
ing  the  attention  of  Adaai  to  the  amoking 
Slaaa  dm  !  very  eUADaif**  iadecd,"  and  the 


two  stood,  and  meditated,  thovgh  with  very  diflerent 
feelings,  on  the  devastation*  Mr.  Butler  eyed  ihm 
aoene  with  the  tranquillity  of  a  phikiaopber  who  had 
loat  nothing  by  the  calamity;  glancing  at  the  black- 
ened walls  and  amouldering  rafters  with  admirable 
self-poaseaoion.  Adam,  however,  waa  made  of  weaker 
fleah ;  lor  there  waa  visible  emotion  in  hia  face,  aa  he 
tried  to  make  out  the  attic  of  hia  laundreai  from  the 
fifty  domeatic  nooka,  now  laid  open  lo  the  proikiuuion 
of  the  public  eye. 

**  A  fine  property  bat  yeaterday.  and  now,"aaid  Mr. 
Butler,  taking  anuff,  **  a  heap  of  ruhia." 

**  Gone  to  tinder,"  cried  Adam,  brooding  on  hia  own 
peculiar  kwa. 

"  Yes — it  is  hard  to  have  our  houaehofd  gods  play- 
ed upon — t;)  see  our  home,  filled  with  all  home's  sweetie 
biasing  like  the  pile  that  buma  the  ]>hoBnix,"— ob- 
served Mr.  Cutler  very  ptofoandly.  <'  To  be  stripped 
perhnpa  to  the  skin  in  thia  inclement  aeaaon,"  and  BuU 
ler  looked  <>n  Buff,  who  shivered  at  the  touching  sujh 
poaition.  *•  And  yet,  Mr.  Buff,  what  ia  nakednaaa, 
when  wo  I:  ivc  pliiloaophy  V* 

Adam  uai  abont  to  answer  in,  doubtlesa,  a  deeply 
feeling  strain,  when  an  alarm  of  a  falling  wall  sud- 
denly brought  the  crowd  upon  him.    Mr.  Butler  had 
already  taken  to  his  heels,  showing  that  phikMophy 
can  sometimes  run  like  an  ostrich-^Iiut  Bufl)  either 
not  possessing  so  much  philosophy,  or  having  greater 
bulk,  was  slower  in  his  motion,  and  thua  unluckily 
impeded  the  retreat  of  a  gigantic  drayman,  who  re- 
venged himself  of  the  im[>edimcnt  by  dealing  out  to 
Adam  an  impressive  blow  on  the  cheek.    Many  of 
the  mob  who  saw  the  outrage,  saw  that  the  bluod  of 
Buff  was  up,  for  he  turned  round,  li^kin;;  death,  and 
iiiatinctively  clenching  hia  fista.    "A  fi^ht!  A  fight!" 
exclaimed  tho  crowd  in  a  burst  of  pleasure,  and  some 
providently  calletl  for  **  a  ring."    The  dnyman  stood 
prepared.  Mr.  Butler,  who  had  philuaopbically  looked 
on,  approached  Adam ;  it  was  an  eventful  moment  lor 
Buff,  who  stood  breathing  heavily,  and  measuring  the 
figure  of  hi«  assailant.    "  Better  atrip,  air,"  aaid  a  dia- 
interesiod  connaellor  from  the  crowd— whilst  another, 
%»ho  had  stuck  his  tobacco-pipe  in  hia  hat-bend  to  de- 
vote himself  more  entirely  te  the  service,  aeid  in  the 
blandest  tones,  his  eyes  twinkling  up  in  the  face  of 
Buff— ••  I'll  hold  your  coat,  sir."    The  offer  seemed  !o 
decide  Adam,  for  he  placed  his  hand  to  his  top  button, 
an'l.when  the  crowd  hoped  to  see  a  fine  anatomy, 
Bnff  pulled  still  higher  tho  collar  of  his  coat,  cast  m 
look  of  scorn  on  the  grinning  drayman,  and  loudly 
proclaimed  him  to  be  unworthy  of  his  notice.    Saying 
which,  he  tried  to  step  from  the  mob  who  closed 
ahfMit  him,  and  with  deiisive  yells  and  hootings,  hung 
upfin  his  heels.    However,  the  reward  of  Buff  waa 
near;  for  Butler  made  up  to  him,  and  squeezing  hia 
his  hand,  exclaimed, "  I  honor  you,  Mr  Buff — I  reve- 
rence you  ;  you  have  shown  a  philosof.hy  worthy  of 
old  Greece ;"  (it  was  lucky  for  Adam,  he  could  not 
show  a  shirt.)  **  you  have  shown  yourself  superior  to 
(he  low  and  ignorant  asaaults  of— -ten  thousand  devil«!" 
shouted  Mr.  Butler,  in  a  higher  key,  and  leapt  like  • 
kangaroo.    And   with  all  hia   pbiloaophy,  well  be 
might;  ibrtlM  iodividiud  who  had  ofleied  lo  held 
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Adam*!  cost,  having  been  repulted  in  hia  kindneta. 
had  seized  the  hote  of  one  of  the  fire^nginee,  and 
with  unerring  aim,  had  deluged  not  only  Buff,  bat  hia 
patiun.     A  roar  of  laughter  from  the  crowd  applaud- 
ed the  skill  or  the  marksman.    Mr.  Builer  stood  drip- 
ping and  melancholy  as  a  penguin.    Throe  timea  he 
called  at  the  top  of  his  voice  "  a  constable !"  and 
*'  constable"  was  kindly  echoed  by  the  mob.     How- 
ever, no  constable  appearing»  Mr.  Butler  called  the 
next  best  thing — ho  called  a  coach.    The  coachman 
obeyed,  and  descending  from  his   box,  opened  the 
door  :  for  a  moment,  however,  he  paused  at  ihc  reek- 
ing freight  before  hin^however,  humanity  and  his 
faro  prevailed,  and  he  admitted  the  half-drowned  men, 
and   touching  hia  hat,  and  siriking-to  the  door,  he 
asked  if  he  should  drive  "  to  the  Humane  Society  V* 
"To  —  street,'*  said  Mr.  Butler,  being  too  wet  to 
understand  the   attempted  joke.     Away  rattled   the 
coach,  the  wags  among  the  crowd  shouting — *'  do  you 
want  umbrellas,  gentlemen  T*     '*  I  say,  coachman — 
why  didn't  you  wring  *em  before  you  put 'em  in?" 
Mr.  Bit  ill  r  sat  as  silent  as  the  image  of  a  water- god  ; 
and  BnfT  uttered  no  word,  but  shook  like  a  pooflle 
new  from  tiic  tub.  The  coach  arrived  at  Mr.  Builor'tf 
house.     "  Well,  sir,  what  is  your  fare  i"  asked  Mr. 
Butler,  freezingly. 

"Why,  sir — let  mo  seo— six  shillings,"  said  the 
coachman,  very  confidently. 

"  Six  shillings!"  cried  Buff— '« why,  your  fare  is—*' 
**  I  know  what,  my  fare  is  for  paasengers^but  we 
charge  what  we  like  for  luggoge." 

**  Luggage !"  exclaimed  Bufi)  and  he  looked  round 
fi>r  the  impedimenta, 

"  Luggage.  The  fare  itself  is  half-a-crown ;  very 
well — the  three-and-sixpence  is  for  two  buckets  of 
water."  Mr.  Butler,  not  being  himself,  paid  the  mo- 
ney, without  even  alluding  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
extortion. 

**  Walk  in—- walk  in — excuse  roc — but  a  minute," 
said  Mr.  Butler,  in  broken  syllables,  shaking  with 
cold,  and  preceding  Buff  into  a  most  comfortable  par- 
lor, wherein  a  fire  glowed  a  grateful  welcome : — the 
host  hurriedly  stirred  up  the  coals,  and  instantly  quit- 
ted the  apartment  Buff,  being  left  olone,  silently 
*'  unpacked  his  heart"  against  the  rufllan  who  had 
drenched  him— then  eyed  the  fire — and  every  man 
believing  that  he  can  poke  a  fire  better  than  his  neigh- 
bor, again  vehemently  stirred  it,  and  expaiuled  his 
broad  back  to  the  benign  influence  of  the  caloric.  As 
it  crept  up  his  anatomy,  his  heart  dilated  with  hopes 
of  good  fortune ;  and  his  ire  against  his  enemy  began 
to  escape  with  the  steam.  *'  It  was  well  fur  him  I 
had  no  shirt,"  thought  Adam.  (Simple  Buff!  it  was 
better  for  thyself.  Thou  mightest,  it  is  true,  have 
been  declared  the  conqueror  of  a  drayman — when 
thy  very  destitution  palmed  thee  off  a  victor  of  thine 
own  passion.  The  juggling  of  fortune!  when  what 
seems  to  the  unthinking  world  pure  magnanimity,  may 
only  be  a  want  of  shirt.) 

Adam  stood,  with  all  the  fire  at  hit  btck,  and  all 
his  philosophy  in  his  eyea.  He  surveyed  the  apart- 
ment, fumisbed  with  a  roost  religiuui  regard  to  com- 
Art,  and  tiioaght  of  hia  owa  boiM  la  %aN«ik  l>Wk. 


Struck  by  the  ooolrait,  in  the  humility  of  his  soul  ha 
felt  fur  a  moment  a  creature  of  a  diflerent  specica  lo 
that  inhabiting  the  nook  he  stood  in.  «*  Tfaos  U  is," 
thought  Adam,  bonding  his  melancholy  eyes  upon  iha 
glowing  carpet — '*  thus  it  ia,  one  man  walks  all  his 
life  in  a  silver  slipper  upon  flowers,  whibt  aDoiher— 
yes  another  better  than  he/*  Adam  could  not  aopivess 
the  comparison,  "  treads  upon  sanded  pine  irom  tka 
cradle  to  the  grave.  One  man  is  doomed  to  feed  his 
eyes  with  luscious  picturea*' — (Mr.  Butler  had  on  hii 
walls  some  charming  fruit-piecee)— "  whilst  another 
turns  pale  at  a  milk  score."  Th^ee  truiasBB  were  ub> 
worthy  of  a  philosopher— but  then,  Adam  had  had  no 
breakfast :  they  were  certainly  beneath  a  man  dss- 
pising  all  creature^XMuforta,  but  then  Buff  was  soaked 
to  the  skin.  This  latter  accident  was  but  too  evi- 
dent, lor  he  stood  to  the  fire,  enveloped  in  stean ;  So> 
lomon's  genii,  released  from  their  brazen  vessels,  ne- 
ver rose  in  clouds  of  denser  vapor:  an  utiliiaiiia 
would  have  wept — that  ia,  had  there  been  any  bm 
in  tears-^lo  have  witnessed  such  m  waate  of  moiivs 
power. 

"  Bless  me !  what  a  smother  !**  aoddcnly  ezdainfld 
a  feminine  voice,  and  Buff,  at  the  sound,  cast  his  coat- 
tails  off  his  arms,  and  coughing,  loomed  a  little  ool  of 
the  surrounding  fog.  The  speaker,  seeing  it  was  IM 
the  chimney,  but  a  gentleman  who  smoked,  was  about 
to  let  fall  a  curtsey,  when  Mr.  Butler,  entering  in  a 
hurry,  prevented  the  ceremony.  **  Mrs.  Black,  my 
sister,"  said  the  host,  **  Mr.  Buff;"  and  the  introdoo> 
tion  over,  Mr.  Butler,  with  a  warm  cloih  mom- 
ing-gown  upon  his  arm, made  up  to  hia  guest  "Now, 
my  dear  sir,  you  had  better  pot  off  your  coat ;  you 
see,  I — I  have  changed,"  and  Mr.  Butler  complacflDl^ 
glanced  at  his  rich,  ruby-colored  dresaing-gown.  liosi 
with  fur  to  his  toes.  "  Come,  or  you'll  catch  year 
death  of  cold,"  and  the  benignant  host  pressed  die 
garment  upon  Adam. 

"Cold,  sir?"  said  Buff,  with  an inexpreasible smili 
of  contempt  at  the  suggestion—"  I  hope,  sir,  I  have 
learned  to  subdue  any  such  weakness." 

"Nay,  now,  I  insist — you  are  wet  through— yoa 
must  take  off  your  coat,'*  said  the  hos|ulable  filr.  Botr 
ler. 

Buff  put  on  a  still  more  serious  look,  amuring  his 
patron,  that  even  if  he  felt  the  wet  inconvenient— 
and  which  he  farther  begged  to  assure  him  he  did 
not — still  he  would  keep  on  the  reeking  garment  as  a 
matter  of  principle.  "  Consider,  sir,"  said  Bufi^  se- 
curing the  top  button  of  his  coat,  and  bending  his 
brow — **  consider,  sir,  what  a  miserable  thing  is  man, 
if  a  pint,  nay,  a  quart  of  water  is  to  distress  him^ 
To  despise  the  influence  of  the  elements  has  ever 
been  my  notion  of  true  philosophy.  When  we  think 
of  the  Scythians,  sir — of  the  Parthians — nay,  of  oar 
own  painted  progenitors,  the  ancient  Britons — when 
we  reflect  on  their  contempt  of  the  aeasons— of  the 
blaze  of  summer,  and  the  ice  of  winter — how  inex- 
pressibly little  does  man,  that  lord  of  all  created  ihingi^ 
appear,  creeping  beneath  an  umbrella." 

**  As  you  please,  Mr.  BuO;"  aaid  Batler,  estopiabad 
and  delighted  at  the  stoiciam  of  bis  gnest,  "  es  yot 
^^eaaa ;  though  1  think  yon  pnctiM  a  little  too  «- 
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For  there  ii  no  certain  proof  that  even  Dio- 
d  not  turn  up  his  barrel  when  it  rained.^ 
It!  won't  the  gentleman  change  bia  coat?'* 
n.  Black  with  all  the  kind  lurpriae  of  a  wo- 

Why,  he's  very  wet,"  and   with  a  pataing 

on  her  face,  she  glanced  at  the  stream  that 
indered  from  the  coat  into  the  polished  ateel 

"  Very  wet,"  she  repeated. 
[ !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Butler,  unable  to  repress 
evolence — '*  aye,  I'm  sure,  Mr.  Buff,  you're 
he  shirU" 

I  spread  out  his  fingers  over  his  heart,  and 
firm  voice  replied,  "Not at  all,  sir;  I  assure 
)n  my  honor — by  no  means." 
ill  events,  Mr.  Bufl^  you'll  take  a  little  brandy,'* 

philu8opher  in  the  furred  gown  ;  and  as  he 
be  brandy  was  brought  in.  Filling  himself  a 
,  Mr.  Butler  pushed  the  bottle  to  Adam,  who, 
tly  unconscious  of  the  action,  filled  his  glass 
re  you,  Mr.  Buff,"  and  the  host  looked  a  world 
iing  in  ihe  face  of  his  ingenuous  guest — "1 
rou,  the  real  spirit — there '«  a  curious  history 
lat  braiKly— I  could  tell  you  how  I  got  it." 
1  was  above  vulgar  prying ;  therefore,  filling 
B  a  second  time,  he  gravely  observed^**  It  ib 
of  remark,  Mr.  Butler,  that  there  is  no  nation 
;e — no  people  so  ignorant  as  to  be  shut  out 
e  light  of  distillation." 

y  true,  Mr.  Buff;  it  is  thereby  that  thd  philo- 
recognizes  the  natural  superiority  of  the  hu* 
imal." 

m  pine-apples  to  simplest  grasses,"  continued 
Imly  sipping  the  brandy,  *'  man  ransacks  the 
vegetable  kingdom  for  a  false  and  fleeting  en* 
t.  The  reflection  is  humiliating,"  and  Adam 
1  his  glass. 

Butler,  absorbed  by  the  merits  of  his  brandy, 
id — "  It  comes  direct  from  France." 
nay  have  been  broached  before."  said  Buff,  in 
I  to  his  doctrine. 

,  dear,  no  !  Don't  think  it— certainly  not,"  said 
tier,  with  some  vivacity ;  alive  to  the  virgin 
er  of  his  liquor.  Adam  bowed, 
lis  time,  the  coat  of  Adam,  attacked  by  the  fire 
t  and  the  brandy  within,  became  sufliciently 
nsure  him  from  the  pressing  invitations  of  Mr. 
to  change  it  for  another  garment ;  and  although 
lack  continued  to  look  at  the  habit,  it  was  not 
lidity  that  attracted  her  attention.  We  hate 
insinuated  that  Adam's  coat,  like  the  cloak  of 
nous  ale-wife,  Eleanor  Rummin,  immortalized 

court  poet,  was-^ 

Wither'd  like  hayj  the  wool  worn  away." 

the  lady  wondered  when  her  brother  informed 
bat  Mr.  Bufif  would  stay  to  dinner."  Indeed, 
ntored  to  cast  a  look  of  remonstrance,  instantly 

down  by  the  complacent  Mr.  Butler,  rendered 
lan  usually  genial  by  French  brandy  and  Sibe- 
r. 

>  it  a  moat  eitramdinary  man— «  wonderful 
said  Mr.  Butler,  in  m  low  Toice  to  hie  sister. 

poilbct  philoaopbtr,"—  and 


the  old  gentleman  pointed  triumphantly  to  Adam,  who, 
seated  in^  an  easy  chair,  his  feet  stretched  out,  hia 
hands  in  his  breeches'  pockets,  and  his  mouth  open, 
slept  and  snored  profoundly,  his  senses  sweetly  shut 
up  by  strong  liquor  and  a  blazing  fire.  "  See — he 
stands  on  no  ceremony ;  though  a  perfect  stranger,  he 
falls  asleep." 
"  I  call  it  excessively  rude,"  said  Mrs.  Black. 
"What  women  think  rudeness,"  observed  Mr.  But- 
ler, "  is  often  the  deep  composure  of  a  welI*potsed 
mind.  Had  that  man  lived  in  Greece— had  he  only 
lived  two  thousand  years  ago,—" 

"I  wish  he  had,"  said  Mrs.  Black,  and  she  looked 
at  her  steel  fender. 

*'  His  head  would  have  descended  to  our  mantel- 
pieces! My  dear  Betsy,  you  have  no  idea  of  the  seU^ 
denial  of  that  man."  Mrs.  Black  cast  a  feminine 
glance  at  the  brandy-bottle.  "  None  whatever— had 
you  seen  the  magnanimity— the  utter  contempt  with 
which  he  received  a  blow— aa  I  live,  you  may  ob- 
serve the  mark  on  the  leA  cheek — " 

*•  Without  returning  it  f"  asked  Mrs.  Black. 
"  Without  condescending  to  look  at  Ihe  rascal  who 
struck  him.    And  then,  when  he  was  wet  to  the 
gI(in-..no,  I  never  knew  such  stoicism — I  never — " 

At  this  moment,  Adam  awoke  with  a  deep-mouthed 
yawn,  and  flinging  his  leg  still   farther  out,  the  heel 
of  his  whole  shoe  came  down  like  an  axe  upon  the 
tail  of  a  little  spaniel,  that  like  a  pad  of  black  velvet 
lay  at  his  foot,  and  had  uncurled  ita  thrcidpaper  eve 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  having  it  trod  upon.    l%e 
blow  being  given,  the  dog,  as  in  duty  bound,  yelped 
and  howled  like  forty  doga>  and  its  mistress,  instantly 
taking  it  in  her  arms,  increased  ita  yelping  twenty- 
fold.    A  common  man  would  have  been  disconcerted 
at  the  mischance,  the  more  especially  aa  the  injured 
party  waa  the  property  of  a  lady.    Bufll^  however, 
was  above  such  weakneas;  for  ha  leisBrely  raised 
himself  to  his  full  length,  and  a  distant  room  yet  ring- 
ing with  the  criea  of  the  spaniel,  he  tnmqoiUy  re- 
marked to  Mr.  Butler—"  1  have  often,  air,  been  struck 
by  Ihe  inequality  of  fortune  suflfered  by  dogs.    Hero 
ia  one,  couched  upon  a  pillow— fed  with  ehickeii» 
Bweet  biacnit,  and  new  milk ;  careased,  and  oombed, 
and  decked  with  a  silver  collar,  yea,  aheltered  like  • 
baby  from  the  wind  and  rain.    And  here  is  another, 
harnessed  in  a  truck,  fed  with  offid,  or  fed  not  at  all — 
beat  with  the  stick  of  a  cru^l  master—" 
"  Or  kicked  with  his  iron  heel,"  said  Bntler,  drily. 
"  Or  kicked  with  his  iron  heel,"  reptaied  the  im- 
perturbable Buff— "  sleeping  on  stones,  or—" 
"  Dinner  is  ready,  sir,"  said  the  servant 
Buff  immediately  left  the  whole  canine  race  to  their 
varied  fortunes,  and  straightway  iblbwed  Mr.  Butler 
to  the  dining-room,  where  he  found  a  new  guest  in 
the  person  of  the  family  doctor,  earnestly  pressed  by 
Mrs.  Black  to  stay  and  dine.    Mr  Bntler,  philosopher 
as  he  waa,  dined  just  like  t  common  man ;  and  though 
Adam  BoflT  had  shown  himself  an  eitranrdinary  per^ 
son  under  other  eircumstancea,  at  table  ho  waa  very 
little  abov*  an  tTerage  feeder.    There  waa  but  little 
oonversatioa  doriiif  the  rapaat,  and  that  taken  ■■  • 
whole,  not  mora  tea  oidiBftriljr  iatafoaiiiig. 
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-  Mr.  Buff,  will  yon  ftvor  bm  with  a  potato  \  Stay, 
tliey  doo't  Mem  very  choice — and  in  the  article  of 
potatoca,"  laid  the  philosophic  Blr.  Butler,  **  I  cannot 
admit  of  mediocrity." 

**  Right,  sir ;  very  right,  sir,"  eaid  Adam  Buff;  and 
then,  with  a  severe  look—"  a  potato,  air,  like  Cntar's 
wife,  should  not  be  suspected."  Many  a  judge,  with 
•  high  character  for  impressiveness,  has  passed  sen- 
tence of  death  with  less  solemnit|wthan  was  nuuiifest- 
ed  by  Buff  in  his  opinions  on  potatoes.  But,  to  give 
Adam  his  due,  he  was  one  of  those  rare  persons  who, 
by  their  manner,  elevate  and  dignify  whatever  they 
oondescend  to  touch  upon.  Let  Buff  talk  of  shrimps, 
and  he  would  look  so  big.  and  talk  with  anch  magni- 
loquence, that  it  would  bo  impossible  to  think  hit 
shrimps  a  whit  smaller  than  other  people's  lobsters. 

The  cloth  removed.  Buff  relaxed  a  little  from  his 
philosophic  sternness,  and  in  the  playfulness  of  the  mo- 
ment, pruffiered  an  alsoond'Cake  to  the  spaniel,  seated 
€B  the  table  immediately  before  its  mistress.  The 
dog — says  iho  naturalist— is  a  generous  animal ;  there 
are,  however,  many  exceptions  to  the  rule ;  nor  is  it 
to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  kind  of  people 
amongst  whom  dogs  are  sometimes  brought  up.  Now, 
Mrs.  Black's  spaniel  was  famous  for  its  beauty  and  its 
ill-temper;  never  since  the  birth  of  folly — and  we 
are  dating  before  the  flood— did  any  living  thing  so 
presume  on  its  lung  ears.  Hence,  when  Buff  advanced 
a  cake,  the  spaniel,  resenting  the  injuries  of  its  tail, 
barked  most  vehemently. 

Mr.  Butler,  luoking  ol  the  dog  and  then  at  Buff, 
said  to  the  latter — "  Timeo  Datiaos,  ct  dona  fcrentes" 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Buff,  don't  teaie  her,"  said  Mrs.  Black, 
"I  can't  atuwer  for  her  temper." 

"  Wo  shall  be  the  best  of  friends,"  said  Adam,  who 
continued  lo  press  the  sweet  bribe  upon  the  spaniel. 
Now,  Adom,  though,  as  appcorcd  in  a  former  page, 
an  obfiorvcr  of  dogs,  knew  not  tho  extent  of  their 
vindictiveuMS.  Thus  ho  continued  to  press  and  press 
the  cake,  whilfet  the  eyes  of  the  spaniel  were  lighted 
up  like  two  topazes,  and  its  bark  grew  more  dissonant 
with  use.  It  was  only  the  work  of  an  instant,  but 
when  Adam  thought,  in  his  ploassnt  way,  to  force  the 
cake  between  the  long,  while  teeth  of  the  furious 
little  animal,  the  creature,  stung  by  the  new  indigni- 
ty, sprang  forward,  and  bit  Buff  through  tho  flcfehiesi 
part  of  his  arm.  Adam  jurapc«]  up — but  he  swallow- 
ed the  unuttcred  oath ;  Mr.  Cutler  looked  alarmed ; 
and  the  professional  gentleman  mildly  inquired  "Has 
she  bitten  you,  sir?" 

**!  knew  she  would."  naid  Mrs.  Black,  passing  the 
ears  of  her  favorite  through  her  fingers. 

**  You  had  better  take  off  your  coat,  sir,  and  let  me 
look  at  the  arm,"  f aid  the  doctor,  and  Mrs.  Black,  still 
ibndling  tho  culprit,  rof^c  to  retire. 

"  By  no  means."  said  Adam  with  vivacity,  and 
begged  Mrs.  Black  to  remain.  *'  It's  nothing — no- 
thing at  all,"  and  with  a  very  pale  lace,  he  swallow- 
ed a  gloss  of  wine. 

**•  Now,  really.  Mr.  Buff,"  said  the  hoot,  -  yon  push 
your  stoicism  too  fsr — upon  my  word,  you — why  tha 
little  beast  has  drawn  blood — yea,  she  has  bitten 
through  your  very  skirt.'* 


**  No,  BO— HOC  at  all— oh,dcsir  no,"  aaid  Adam,  pal- 
ing up  a  amile  to  his  face ;  whilst  Mia.  Black  mtmi 
to  caress  the  dog,  and  looked  aerioasly  at  Buff 

**  Should  the  animal  be  msd,'*  remarked  4m  f»'. 
fesskmal  man,  *  I  need  not,  to  a  gentleiBanoryQar  » 
telligence,  evei  hint  at  the  conaeqoencea." 

"Bless  ne!  Mad!  Now,  really  Mr.  BtM,jm 
coat  must  come  ofl^"  aaid  Butler,  with  great 


"  I  am  sme,  sir,  there  ia  nothing  to  be  alaimed  a^** 
said  Mrs.  Black,  having  given  the  dog  in  ehargsli 
her  servant  to  lock  up— ^  nothing  at  all,  yet  it  wmH 
be  satisfactory  if  the  doctor  were  only  to  leek—" 

"  Don't  disturb  yooieelf  aboot  it,  madam,**  replisA 
Adam  very  blandly—^'  I  aamre  yoo,  I  d«o*t  fad 
it.** 

**  There  is  nothing  like  providhig  against  die  wool" 
said  the  doctor.  **  I  can  cut  out  the  wound  aad  ca» 
terize  the  flesh,  and  you'U  be  oomlbrtable^iB  jmt 
mind  in  five  minutes."  Adsim  turiMd  white,  ifd,nrf 
yellow  at  the  words. 

•*  Certainly— certainly,"  said  Mr.  Boiler,  •'fbrsrif 
think,  if  the  dog  should  be  mad — now,  take  eff  jm 
coat" 

"  I  am  sure  there  is  no  danger,  bat*'— urged  Urn 
Black — "  if  she  should  be  mad — " 

The  doctor  had  taken  out  his  case  of  insliuiaeuls 
and  with  Mr.  Butler,  was  pressing  upon  Adam,  «li 
felt  it  necessary  lo  make  a  vigorous  deroonsfrstioatf 
his  will,  in  order  to  keep  his  coat  upon  his  back. 

"Gentlemen — Mr.  Butler,"  said  Adam  with  grert 
cameatnesB,  «'  I — I  am  r»   believer" — the  voice  of 
Adam  faltered — **  in — in  canino  madness.     I  have  m 
faith  in  it,  and  will  submit  to   no  operation.    Aid 
even  if  my  opinions  were  otherwise,  I — I  could  no: 
pay  so  ill  a  compliment  to  Mrs.  Black,  as  to  suppoM 
a  dog  belonging  to  that  lady,  could  by  any  possibi'itj 
bo  out  of  its  senses.     I  trust,  sir,"  said  Adam  to  Mr. 
Butler,  at  the  same  time  throwing  a  side-look  at  hii 
sister,  "  I  trust,  sir,  that  when  a  man  takes  up  phil» 
Bophy,  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  him   that  he  should 
lay  down  gnllantr>'.*'    Adam  JeliTered  himself  of  thif 
in  a  manner  that  silenced  all  opposition.     Mr.  Bailrr 
again  took  his  seat  at  the  table,  again  considering 
Adam  the  first  of  stoics :  the  doctor  said  nothing,  bat 
thought  the  wounded  tfuff  the  greatest  of  fools  ;  whiht 
Mrs.  Black  retired  from  the  room,  admiring  in  the  g^ 
neruiis  stranger  so  wonderful  a  combination  of  tbs 
nicest  delicacy  with  the  strongest  fortitude. 


CHAPTER       III. 

**  WxLL,  Betsy,  and  what  is  now  your  opinkm  if 
Mr.  Buff?"  Thus  asked  Mr.  Butler  of  Mra.  Black  *• 
morning  following  the  assault  of  the  spanieL 

**  I  trust,"  said  Mrs.  Black,  evading  a  direct  answMr 
"  that  nothing  serious  will  come  of  the  bite.  I'm  sen 
I  wouldn't  let  Mr.  Buff  know  the  dream  I  had  j«l 
before  I  woke—" 

»\H«nmV    fLwva Ukt  ifr.  BnflTii BO Bon  to  li 
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Borad  by  dreanu  than  the  great  pyramid.    What 
the  dream,  Betsy  t"  asked  the  brother  with  ill- 
curiotity. 

"  I  tbODgbt  that  we  were  all  walking  down  Aid- 
gate,  when  suddenly  Mr.  Buff  started  at  the  pump. 
ftamed  at  the  mouth,  and  ran  down  Fenchurch  street, 
barking  like  a  dug.'* 

**  I  never  knew  such  a  practical  philoiophcr,"  said 
Mr.  Butler.  **  I  have  met  with  twenty  people  who 
eonld  talk  Zeno,  but  here  is  a  man  who  continually 
•eta  him. '  You  should  have  seen  the  moial  majesty 
irith  which  he  received  the  blow  of  the  drayman. 
A  common  roan  would  have  stript  and  Ibught." 

^  Especially  of  his  size,"  observed  Mrs.  Black,  upon 
whom  the  full  figure  of  Adam  had  had  its  weight. 

*■  And  then  to  be  soaked  through  his  shirt,  and 
flunk  of  it  no  more  than  if  he  had  been  sprinkled 
With  lavender!" 

^He  must  have  excellent  health— yea,  he  must  be 
"^wtf  atroog,"  said  Mrs.  Black. 

**  And  when  bitten  by  a  filthy  beast  of  a  dog — " 
Omtinued  Mr.  Butlei^— 

••  I  have  given  it  away,'*  interrupted  Mrs.  Black. 

*  To  think  of  it  no  more  than  the  prick  of  a  pin. 

Nineteen  men  out  of  twenty  would  have  gone  mad 

'%ritb  the  mere  apprehension  of  madness.    Mr.  Bufi* 

hia  two  bottles  with  the  equanimity  of  a 


•• 


^  And  then  his  politeness,"  urged   Mrs.  Black. 
^>  To  refuse  to  show  his  woond  out  of  respect  to  my 
tlingar 
•*  There  never  was  such  magnanimity,**  said  Mr. 


"  Or  such  sentiment,**  added  Mrs.  Black. 

"  Well  then,  Betsy,  do  you  not  think  Mr.  Buff,  of 
all  men,  the  very  man  to  direct  and  ennoble  the  dis- 
position of  my  nephew  f  Do  you  not  think  him  the 
\ety  man  for  your  son  ?'* 

Mrs.  Black  had  a  still  higher  opinion  of  Adam  Buff; 
she  thought  him  the  very  man  for  herself;  and  it  was 
only  three  months  after  the  introduction  of  Buff  into 
the  house  as  philosophic  tutor  of  the  little  boy,  that 
he  became  the  lawful  guide  and  instructor  of  his  pa- 
pil's  mother.  About  a  fortnight  after  the  ceremony, 
Mr.  Butler  died  quite  unexpectedly. 

(Docs  not  the  fate  of  Adam  Buff  prove  that  he  who 
is  loved  by  fortune  may  take  no  care  for  a  shirt  X) 

We  regret  to  add  that  the  conduct  of  the  prosper- 
ous Adam  tended  to  strengthen  what  wo  believe  to 
be  the  fallacy  of  ill-nature ;  namely,  that  men  often 
fiourish  from  the  very  want  of  those  merits  for  which 
they  are  accidentally  rewarded. 

Adam  Buff  had  not  been  married  six  weeks,  ere  he 
had  been  held  to  bail  lor  beating,  with  very  little 
provocation,  two  watchmen  and  a  coal-heaver.  He 
had  discharged  the  favorite  servant  of  his  wife,  for 
having  accidentally  sprinkled  him  with  about  a  spoon- 
ful of  clean  water ; — and  had  ordered  the  Persian  cat 
to  be  drowned,  ibr  that  in  pure  playfulness,  it  had 
struck  its  talons  through  his  silk  stocking,  immediately 
stript  from  the  leg  for  the  eye  of  the  family  doctor. 
And  then  what  a  life  did  he  lead  the  laundress ! — ^  I 
have  washed  for  many,  many  particular  people,'*  said 
the  poor  woman  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  but  never- 
never  in  all  my  life  did  I  meet  with  a  gentleman  so 
particular  in  his  shirts  as  Mr.  Buff!" 


SONG      OF      THE      SUMMER     WINDS. 


BT      Miaa     O.     H.     WATBRMAN. 


Wb  oome,  we  come,  from  our  aoothem  bowers, 
With  the  song  of  birds,  and  the  breath  of  flowers, 
Tluo'  the  bright,  green  woods  we  have  heard  the  eall 
Of  the  singing  rill,  and  the  waterfall ; 
And  the  whispering  grass,  as  we  pass  along. 
But  awells  the  echo  of  snmmer*s  song. 

W«  eome,  we  oome ;  o'er  the  high  hiU'a  brow 

Olv  aiare  robes  are  gleaming  now, 

Aad  the  raonntain  heighta,  thro'  their  ereita  of  now 

Aft  MBiliBg  ont  in  their  aanny  glow, 

Aid  tiM  ol^rteriBg  bods,  like  a  paopM  Araof , 


We  come,  we  come,  and  the  clear,  blue  aky 
Spreads  a  boundless  canopy  on  high. 
And  the  waters  leap  like  a  playful  child. 
Where  the  gracious  God  of  annshine  smiled. 
And  their  music  tones  are  prond  and  strong, 
Ai  they  warble  forth  the  summer  song. 


We  come,  we  come,  with  the  bird  and  bee, 
The  bad,  the  blossom,  and  bursting  tree. 
With  the  silvery  tones  of  the  singing  rill. 
The  glad,  green  height  of  the  grass  crown'd  hUl 
And  we  softly  weave,  as  we  pass  along. 
To  the  frae,  bright  thingi,  a  imnmer  ioog. 
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BEN>JAMIN      CAYWOOD. 


It  haf  lo  long  lince  been  decided  by  monliata 
and  philoiophen  that  this  world  is  one  of  change  and 
TiciMitude,  that  it  ii  •carcely  neceMary,  at  thia  ]ate 
day,  lor  me  to  adviae  my  readen  that  auch  ia  the  un- 
doubted fact  Moraliala  and  philoaophera  have  aaid 
that,  which  ia  evident  to  the  moat  humble  and  leaat 
gifted  of  the  human  race.  We  aee  the  work  of  ve- 
getation and  animal  life  going  on  in  the  daily  evenia 
which  paaa  in  hurried  array  before  ua,  aa  the  morning 
aun  mounia  up  on  the  blue  dome  of  the  illimitable 
heavena  in  all  ita  aplendor  and  glory,  difTusing  ita 
beautiful  and  grateful  raya  of  light  and  heal  over  the 
peopled  universe;  but  anon,  we  aUio  perceive  the  coun- 
teraction of  dilapidation  and  decay,  like  the  aame  aun, 
when  it  has  passed  the  horizon,  and  iia  aplendorr, 
thrown  far  np  into  the  vost  concave,  are  gradually 
departing,  as  if  to  cast  a  last  smile  upon  the  world, 
before  it  airetchee  iuelf  on  ils  nightly  bed  upon  the 
boaom  of  ether.  Death,  with  appetite  insatiate,  places 
hia  cold  and  clammy  finger  upon  ua,  and  we  droop  and 
decay,  and  are  no  more — we  pan  down  to  the  "  dark 
Talley  of  the  shadow  of  death,"  and  the  gay  world 
perchance  for  awhile  will  mourn  our  loss,  will  drop 
a  tear  or  two  on  the  silent  though  speaking  marble 
which  the  attentive  hand  of  friendship  has  placed 
above  us  ;  but  the  spell  is  aoon  broken,  and  our  me- 
mory is  placed  upon  the  same  shelf  with  the  unrc- 
membcred  things  that  were. 

I  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  upon  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life  and  ihe  certainly  of  death,  in  conso* 
quence  of  the  news  which  has  just  reached  me,  de- 
tailing the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  that  noted 
individual,  Benjamin  Cay  wood. 

Benjamin  Cay  wood — or  as  he  was  more  generally 
known  by,  and  answered  to  the  patninymic  Ben. 
or  old  Ben, — wns  an  indivitlual  by  himself  alone ; 
that  is,  his  individual  identity  could  not  be  mistaken, 
for  I  verily  believe  there  was  not  an  in<lividual  in 
the  wide  world  whom  he  cared  for,  or  who  cared  for 
him,  or  could  supply  the  vacuum  in  society  which  his 
death  has  occasioned.  Ben  was  a  real  personage,  not 
one  of  your  imagination-made  aien,  which  poets  and 
the  weavers  of  romance  ore  wont  to  introduce  to  you. 
Although  in  all  probability,  unknown  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  readers  of  this  article,  there  was  not  a 
boy  or  girl,  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  that  hailed  from 
the  neighborhood  from  which  my  lucubrations  ema- 
nate, that  were  not  as  familiar  with  the  name  and 
peraon  of  Ben  aa  if  he  were  a  household  god,  or 
the  label  upon  the  lid  of  a  box  of  Doctor  Brandreth's 
pilla,  or  a  bottle  of  Swaim'a  panacea,  or  any  other 
familiar  thing  which  the  feellnga  and  prejudicea 
of  public  opinion  have  made  the  properly  of  the 
people. 

Ben  wai  tall,  and,  in  the  plain,  though  not  uncomel  j 


language  of  oouatry  liio,  well  pat  together.  It  Ai 
prima  of  life  he  had  evidently  been  a  aiz-iboter.  Bet 
age  and  ezpoaore— care  he  neves,  knew— ivadtrri 
him  bent  and  decrepit,  and  during  the  last  few  pta 
of  hia  eiiatence,  he  waa  obliged  to  aport  a  huge  wilk* 
ing-atafT,  to  aupport  hia  frail  and  tottering  (rame  thna^ 
hia  journey  on  the  pathway  of  life. 

llie  aubject  of  theae  remarka  waa  poor,  and  p» 
hapa  that  may  have  been  the  reason  why  he  wss  at* 
ver  quarrelaome,  for  poverty  and  a  fiery  spirit  do  doI 
work  well  together,  aa  they  will  be  cootimnllf  piB> 
ing  iheir  poascaaor  into  **  acrapea*'  and  diflkalties.  Hi 
was  of  a  mild  and  placid  diapoaition,  though  fall  of  te 
and  anecdote,  ever  with  a  amile  on  hia  w  ithered  coaai^ 
nance,  except  when  some  lively  and  unruly  arcfaii,ii 
the  height  of  his  boyish  revelry,  would  be  so  Iricbk 
and  unceremonious  aa  to  pull  hia  coat  tail,  steal  to 
staff,  throw  duat  in  hia  eyea,  or  any  other  of  the  b» 
meroua  mischievoua  devicea  (or  which  boyhood  iiB» 
torioua.  On  auch  occaaiona,  Ben  waa  apt  to  pcoi 
hia  temper  to  become  aomewbat  mflM; 
la  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  ahouU, 
that  theae  little  odda  and  endain  theatoryofeii 
are  of  a  character  extremely  unpleaaant ; 
to  thoae  who  feel  conacioua  that  the  innocent  m 
tions  to  which  they  have  devoted  themaelvesan* 
tirely  undeserving  of  such  rude  treatment  The  e 
cation  which  Ben  had  chosen  waa  of  ihtf  peeit 
and  innocent  character,  being  that  of  an  iiiBBit 
minstrel.  The  aonga  which  he  aung  were  rode il 
unsophisticated  ;  but  the  peculiar  cadence  aodnA 
laiion  of  hia  voice — the  pleasing  and  aomewbaliil* 
trative  expression  of  his  countenance — and  aborcid 
ihc  siagular  accompaniment  lo  hia  melody,  brii^* 
thing  more  nor  less  than  a  aingle  sleigh-bell  tinj'JI 
in  one  hand,  and  a  pair  of  the  ribs  of  some  laity' 
well  cleansed  and  rattled  together  between  the  fic£(B 
of  the  other,  rendered  the  exhibition  one  <tf  ialeirt  I 
and  pleaaure,  and  has  oAen  arrested  the  footttffirf  I 
the  merchant  on  his  way  to  bank  to  lift  his  note  it 
half  past  two  o'clock,  and  the  fair  belle,  as  d»  «* 
busy  in  the  display  of  her  beauty  and  her  dress  lota 
many  admirers,  whilst  promenading  in  the  gaj  ^ 
roughfare. 

Benjamin  waa  seldom  aeen  in  the  wintertime. t* 
he  waa  exceedingly  provident  of  himaelf,  alwayiae 
naging  to  aecare  comfortable  quarters,  and  nevfrv* 
luring  out  when  the  snow-atorm  gathered,  or  tbo  K* 
peat  waa  abroad.  Indeed,  it  ia  currently  beliavii 
that  ao  great  waa  hia  love  of  eaae  and  comfort  diiiiV 
the  inclement  aeaaon,  that  he  wouUl  regularly  puf^ 
trale  aome  trifling  peccadillo  about  the  ckaa  of* 
tumn,  in  order  to  become  entitled  to  an  apaitnaatii 
the  county  jail  during  the  appniaehuig  winter.  110^ 
did  not  oovider  «Bf  dwalielioo  fron  the  ittiol  fin' 
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iHty  and  honett  infontion :  it  was  a  part  of  his 
caUing— an  easy  method,  though  somewhat  excep- 
tionable in  the  minds  of  others,  of  making  his  peace- 
ful way  through  the  world.  It  is  true,  he  might  have 
cflbcted  the  object  in  view  equally  as  well  by  throw- 
ing himself  upon  the  bounty  of  the  almshouse ;  but 
the  almshouse  to  him  waa  a  wretched  place  indeed — 
a  kind  of  Hades  for  the  lame,  the  hungry,  the  blind, 
and  the  naked,  entirely  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  per- 
sonage so  famous  as  the  minstrel  of  the  bones  and 
bell.  But  when  spring  returned — when  its  green  and 
lively  mantle  was  flung  athwart  the  bosom  of  the 
wide  world — when  the  young  flowers  would  peep  out 
mod  send  lurih  their  'pure  [odors  upon  the  passing 
breeze,  and  the  bright  birds  of  heaven  would  utter 
their  sweet  and  joyous  songs  of  praise  and  glory, 
then  would  Benjamin  venture  forth  from  his  prison- 
hoofle,  and  amid  the  hum  and  bustle  incident  to  the 
crowded  street,  might  be  heard  the  sound  of  his  pow- 
erful voice  proclaiming  to  the  people  that  he,  too,  was 
ready  to  pour  forth  his  singular  music  at  the  moderate 
price,  *'  one  single  cent  a  tune.'* 

The  correct  and  graceful  attitude  into  which  the 
minstrel  threw  himself,  when  in  the  act  of  perform- 
ing hia  wild  music,  was  peculiarly  striking.  The  feet 
were  placed  side  by  side,  in  position  parallel,  and  the 
legs,  to  the  knee,  standing  on  them  in  position  verti- 
cal ;  then,  a  heavy  inclination  backward,  at  perhaps 
■D  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  toward  the  nether  inte- 
guments of  his  unmentionables,  and  thence  upward 
Id  the  neck,  thrown  gently  forward ;  the  head  thrown 
back  majestically,  and  surmounted  by  an  ancient  dra- 
(oon-cap,  over  which  waved  a  single  plume  ,*  the  stafl 
placed  for  aafety  under  the  leA  arm ;  the  left  arm 
doaely  pressed  to  the  side  as  far  down  as  the  elbow, 
fhence  extended  forv/erd  horizontally,  and  "  'twixt  his 
finger  and  his  thumb"  the  little  sleigh-bell  delicately 
auapended ;  *'  de  bones**  placed  between  the  fingers 
of  the  right  hand,  and,  in  the  ecstacy  oC  delight,  into 
which  the  excitement  of  the  strange  music  clevatcii 
him,  the  right  arm  swinging  free  and  untrammclcd  : 
the  whiteness  of  his  tccib,  os  com  tasted  with  the 
color  of  his  face,  peering  forth  in  consequence  of  ihc 
wide  embrasure  of  his  open  mouth,  necessary  to  per- 
mit the  full  volume  of  his  voice,  bearing  the  deep 
melody  with  which  his  soul  was  burlhcncd,  a  proper 
avenue  for  escape ;  the  quick  and  intelligible  glance 
of  his  eyes ;  all  contributed  to  fasten  the  attention  of 
the  beholder,  and  to  embue  his  mind  with  the  most 
•ingular  and  pleasurable  emotions. 

Such  was  old  Ben — such  his  character — such  hin 
Tocalion.  In  common  with  many  others  of  the  class 
of  eccentricities  with  which  this  nether  world  is  giA- 
ad  withal,  Benjamin  was  a  devout  worshipper  at  the 
•brine  of  Bacchus,  and  would  have  been  constant  in 
his  devotions,  had  it  not  been  for  the  awkward  preA- 
cam^t  in  which  ho  too  frequently  found  himaelf  si- 
tuated, thot  of  not  being  in  possession  of  the  manna, 
the  myrrh,  and  the  frankincense,  to  render  his  ofilering 
acceptable  to  the  rosy  god.  Tbia  had  the  efifect  to 
eOrrapC  hii  taste,  inasmach  as  he  waa  thus  reduced  to 
Iha  onpleaiant  necemity  of  eeking  for  that  which  he 
could  not  pundiMe,  and,  ia  conlbmiity  to  the  ntnow- 


mindedness  of  the  world*s  wa]rs,  the  donors  who  had 
the  charity  to  minister  to  hia  craving  appetite,  would 
ever,  with  a  kindly  feeling  for  their  own  purses,  give 
him  that  quality  of  spirit  which  would  cost  them  the 
least  quantity  of  cash,  as  newly  distilled  whiskey, 
"  blue  ruin,"  &c.,  commingled  with  a  goodly  portion 
of  red  pepper.  Taste,  of  whatever  character  it  may 
be,  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  afifiir,  and  may  very 
easily  become  vitiated ;  and,  such  being  the  case,  it 
is  not  greatly  to  be  wondered  at  that  Benjamin, 
straightened  as  his  circumstances  oden  were,  should 
become  in  the  course  of  years  so  insensible  to  its  in- 
fluence, OK  not  to  be  able  to  detect  the  diflbrence  be- 
tween the  purest  fourth  proof  Cogniac  brandy  and  the 
meanest  freshly  distilled  corn  liquor,  generally  known 
and  recognized  by  the  familiar  cognomen,  *'  Old  Rye," 
nor,  what  is  more  singular,  to  care  about  it.  So  that 
he  obtained  the  ynanf um  of  spirit,  that  was  aufficit: 
it  was  a  matter  of  indifllerenco  to  him  whether  it  waa 
named  whiskey  or  brandy.  He  thought  with  Seneca, 
that  **  we  have  a  sufliciency  when  we  have  what  na- 
ture requires  ;'*  but,  unlike  Seneca,  he  thought  that 
that  sufliciency  ought  to  consist  of  at  least  three  or 
four  pints  W  alcohol  per  diem.  Without  the  given 
quantity  of  that  commodity,  the  bones  did  not  rattle 
well,  nor  did  the  boll  send  forth  sounds  harmoniouo. 
The  voice  was  cracked  'and  broken,  ond  the  whole 
frame,  enervated  until  nature  was  re-animatcd  by  the 
magic  infliienro  of  liquor ;  but  when  that  had  been 
duly  administered,  then  would  the  countenai.co  bright- 
en up,  and  the  cracked  voice  resume  its  woiitcd  tone, 
full  and  deep,  and  the  strains  of  the  ditty  fall  with 
spirit  upon  the  air, — for  the  minstrel  of  the  bones  and 
bell  would  scorn  to  confine  his  "  tuneful  lays"  to  the 
narrow  space  afibrded  by  the  "hollow  square,"  to 
speak  in  phtase  mi/itoire,  formed  of  floor,  walls,  and 
ceiling,  but  would  pour  them  fonh  spontaneously  upon 
the  free  and  ambient  air. 

Poverty,  by  most  pcnona,  is  deemed  a  disgrace,  and 
by  some  a  crime.  Ben  always  viewed  this  matter 
difl^renlly.  lie  neither  thought  it  a  diifgrace  nor  a 
crime  to  he  poor,  because  it  was  by  ivneriy,  I  may 
f<ay,  that  ho  earned  his  daily  bread  and  whiakey— 
and  no  mun  should  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  vent  his 
Hplccn  against  the  means  by  which  he  is  enabled  to 
keep  his  soul  and  Ixxly  together.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  faults  and  frailties  to  which  the  human 
nature  of  pior  Ben  was  subject,  in  this  matter  ho 
was  evidently  right.  Never  quarrel  with  your  bread 
antl  butler,  is  nn  old  saying,  and  it  is  one.  too,  to 
which  Ben  strictly  adhered.  His  drcaa,  hia  bearing, 
and  his  demeanor,  were  all  in  philosfjpiiical  confor- 
mity with  hia  standing  in  society.  His  dress  was  odd 
and  fantastical — so  was  his  mode  of  living.  Ilis  bear- 
ing was  lofiy — and  so  was  the  soiled  though  stately 
plume  that  nodded  above  his  forehead.  He  was, 
withal,  a  philosopher,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word.  lie  had  no  friend,  no  associate,  not  an  indivi- 
dual who  had  a  fellow-feeling  in  common  with  him- 
self: he  dwelt  in  a  world  of  his  own  creation,  and 
felt  as  much  at  home  in  that  world  as  did  Diogenea 
in  his  tub.  It  moat  not  be  understood  that  he  was 
oelfidi,  ibr  he  would  have  shiMl  ^oa  V\>\%  ^wasdt&.^ 
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had  any  person  been  willing  to  havo  accepted  a 
■hare  wiih  Uim.  But  there  woi  not,  ami  he  was 
alone. 

Beauty  is  n  gem  of  inestimable  value,  and  it  la  hut 
icIJom  tliat  wc  meet  with  that  dt^gree  uf  c-onceijtralod 
perfiTiiun  in  tlio  human  form  ob  t'l  entitle  it  to  ibc' 
cpiilici  licauliful.  Bon  wm  ncithLT  bcdutilul,  nur 
hantli'onio,  nor  g(Kid  looking;  but  there  >\ns  a  maul} 
■tnicIiiicsH  in  his  Ix'aring,  and  a  f:prinkli: ;;  uf  dignified 
grarjoiihncsii  in  the  exprer:si(m  of  VA^  (.iiunicnnnco, 
^-hirh  would  ever  rummand  attention,  nm'.  under 
many  circumstances,  would  have  elicited  iliat  marked 
respect  which  is  the  connlant  attendu:i'  iifjon  true 
greainc*'rt. 

The  uorld  is  grnerally  discriminating  :i:id  JuhI,  al< 
though  being  a  ciiniKwition  uflhal  rouch-:ulkc>]-aliuut 
sufaHtanro  called  human  nnturo,  it  is  fairly  h'up[ioi:ablc 
that  it  may  pometimo  err;  and  this.  I  think, may  have 
been  the  care  when  it  drew  the  line  which  is  gene- 
nlly  recognized  as  a  distinctivo  mark  to  point  uui  the 
superior  intellect  which  the  pale-faced  race  possesses 
over  the  descendants  of  Ilam.    There  is  a  brilliant 
and  ever-burning  spark  of  celestial  fire,  usually  deno- 
minated genius,  fur  ever  dwelling  in  the  heart  uf  man. 
which  at  times  will  burst  forth  from  its  pent-up  habita- 
tion, and  shed  its  divine  iofliience  over  the  world,  no 
matter  whether  that  heart  is  situated  in  the  bosom  of 
•  white  or  of  a  black  man  ;  and  this  position  was  sin- 
gularly illusfratcd  in  the  case  of  Ben ;  f'»r  Ben  was 
of  that  dark  and  ebon  color  which  wo  an*  apt  to  oaso- 
ciate  w  iih  the  calling,  or,  as  it  has  of  late  years  more 
elegantly  been  denominated,  profession,  of  a  wood- 
fa  wyer;  and  who  fur  a  moment  can  doubt  that  the 
heart  of  Beu  was  deeply  imbued  with  this  outpouring 
of  the  divine  ei>sence.     Ben  was  emphatically  a  ge- 
nius— ho  was  full  of  it — it  could  be  detected  in  all 
his  actions — it  even  peeped  out  through  the  deep 
marks  which  time  and  the  small-pox  bad  left  nixm  hit> 
dignified  and  noble  countenance.     And  this  genius, 
too,  was  of  a  highly  inventive  character,  fur  who,  as 
an  illustrative  instance,  would  ever  have  dreamed  of 
drawing  furih  music  from  the  dry  bones  of  an  ox? 
The  bones  of  the  dead  at  Waterloo  were  gathered 
and  burned,  or  ground  up,  to  manure  the  hungr}' 
earth ;  but  had  those  bones  been  properly  preserved, 
there  was  a  suiricient  quantity  of  them  to  set  all  Italy 
music-mad,  and  the  whole  world  a*dancing.     It  was 
reesrved  for  the  venerable  Caywood  (for  he  hnd  tra- 
velled far  upon  the  pathway  of  life  before  his  ge- 
nius peei)cd  into  the  depths  of  this  mystery)  to  disco- 
ver the  imiwriani  purpose  fur  which  that  necoFsary 
item  in  the  superstrurture  of  man  and  beast,  the  ribs, 
was  intended  ;  and  it  also  goes  to  prove  the  position 
hefore  as-aumed,  namely,  that  Ben  was  a  philosopher; 
for  it  mas  highly  philosophical,  and  of  immense  im 
))ortanco  to  the  well-being  of  the  human  race,  to  have 
Mcertaincd,  by  actual  experiment,  and  ])laccd  on  an 
imdoubted  and  substantial  basis,  the   fact,  that  the 
bones  of  tho  ox,  which  are  generally  dii»carded  from 
our  tables  as  worthless  and  unworthy,  may  yet  be 
made  the  instruments  to  gladden  the  heart  of  man. 
But  not  alone  in  the  discovery  of  the  mosical  proper- 
ties poMossed  by  ox-booM  waa  >hia  Vaveative  gjsmiie 


of  Benjamin  developed.     Hunger  will  oflcn  have  ths 
cfftct  to  drag  up,  even  in  the  dullest  of  us,  Cccna  the 
deep  recesfees  of  the  human  heart  in  which  it  lies  de> 
pfMited,  the  little  wit  with  which  nature  has  gified  «; 
ond  it  is  not  at  all  surpricing  that  Ben,  in  the  thought- 
lev&ncss  of  the  nu»ment,  and  the  good  will  which kii 
heart  entertained  (i)r  his  stomach,  and  that  stomach 
craving  stimulus  wilhal,  should   disburse  his  muoey 
during  the  daytime  for  **  the  creature,"  (brgetting that 
in  Older  to  keep  the  system  in  a  proper  fetate  of  liie 
and  vigor,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  supply  the  tixh 
mach  with  a  litUe  supper,  and,  llierefnre,  that  at  a  Uie 
hour  he  was  compelled  by  tho   urgent  calls  of  oauui 
to  put  his  intellect  In  proper  motion  to  secure  tlitf 
highly  requisite  compound.  In  this  work,  the  woDde^ 
ful  ix>wor  of  his  genius  shone  pre-eminent.    **  Powfr 
is  gradually  stealing  from  the  many  to  the  few,"  saji 
the  statesman,  and  this  was  aUo  the  case  where  Ben 
was  c^oncemed— for  money  is  power,  and  pnipeity  a 
the  representative  of  money  7  and   thus  it  was  pe:* 
ceived  that  the  poultry  belonging  to  the  many  itfineB 
in  the  neighborhood,  tho  raw  mackerel  placed  for  1 
show  on  tho  side-walks  of  the  grocer,  the  loaf  of 
bread,  placed  at  the  window  of  the  baker  fur  the  wu 
purpose,  and  so  forth,  were  observed  to  be  gradnaCf 
diminishing,  and  becoming  croncenf rated  in  one  pa- 
son,  to  be  deposited,  at  the  proper  time,  in  the  recsp 
tacle  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  pertaining  to  fk 
said  Benjamin  CaywcMfd.     There  were  also  sandiT 
dairies,  smoke-lionses,  and  other  depositories  for  tk 
reception  and  safe-keeping  of  the  various  produciioai 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  in  the  vicinity  when 
Ben  vouchsafed  his  presence,  and  it  was  rcmsrkd. 
that  with  respect  to  them,  a  similar  process  of  d* 
gorgement  was  continually  in  operation,  and  sitCiiU: 
beneficial  results  accruing  to  Ben.     It  is  not  to  be  lifr 
derstood,  that  Benjamin  harbored  for  a  moment  a  u» 
honest  thought  or  intention  :  he  was  merely  indulgjf 
in  a  natural  propensity,  that  of  providing  for  the  zsm 
fortable  sustenance  of  animal  life,  and  at  the  cheapeit 
possible  rate.    This  is  a  propensity  in  which  we  ill 
indulge,  and  it  was  but  an  evidence  of  hisgenins  thii 
Ben  was  enabled  to  fondle  and  nourish  it  at  Cu  les 
cost  to  himself  than  the  generality  of  mankind.    G^ 
nius,  in  truth,  may  be  called  tho  most  prominent  aod 
valuable  of  the  various  gifls  which  nature  had  be- 
stowed upon  him;  and  if  the  organ  of  acquisitiveDce 
v^as  fully  developed  in   Ben,  it  was  but  natural  that 
he  should  exercise  it    Of  what  use,  indeed,  would 
Im)  those  natural  gifts,  if  they  were  not  exercised !" 
not  to  exercise  them  might  justly  be  considered  sa  i**^ 
reverent  disregard  of  the   benevolent  inteniioos  of 
Providence ;  and  it  is  altogether  probable  that  theie 
are  the  arguments  which  actuated  Ben  in  a  pursou 
which,  it  must  bo  acknowledged,  would  not  by  book 
be  considered  altogether  creditable. 

But  there  were  times  when  it  was  not  neceMi; 
for  Ben  to  put  in  requisition  his  acquisilorial  poweA 
inasmuch  as  his  waats  were  supplied  by  the  gratiii^ 
tons  benevolence  of  persons  who  thought  they  saw  in 
him  a  suitable  object  to  whom  they  might  administff 
their  charities ;  and  Ben,  fu  from  being  proud,  wooU 
receive  their  giAi  with  •  good  gnoo,  for  he  did  bm 
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consider  it  t  disgrace  to  pukmtjf  moie  than  to  plmjf 
the  bones. 

'*  Pleainre  that  comes  unlooked-for  is  thrice  welcome." 

AAer  this  manner  sung  the  bard  whose  beautiful 
and  delicate  strains  would  have  immortalized  the 
clime  Italian,  if  that  clime  had  not  immortalised  itself, 
flnd  in  corroboration  of  the  irue  and  sweet  sentiment 
therein  expressed,  the  heart  of  Ben  would  leap  up  with- 
in him  whenever  those  crude  and  unvaraished  mani- 
featations  of  interest  for  his  inward  man  were  exhi- 
fasted ;  for  although  be  cared  but  little  for  the  world, 
or  the  world  for  him,  he  had  a  heart  that  was  sensi* 
ble  to  kindness  and  sympathy,  and  thrice  welcome 
was  the  charity  which  he  received  when  he  YfB»  not 
at  the  trouble  of  asking  for  it.  Indeed,  I  have  soroe- 
tinwi  thought  that  when  the  day's  toils  and  troubles 
OTer,  if  some  kind  friend  had  stepped  forward  and 
aiiiiniuattTad  the  supply  which  the  ealls  of  nature  re- 
qaiiBd,  there  would  have  been  less-  frequent  occasion 
for  the  exercise  of  those  somewhat  discreditable 
propensities  which  have  been  alluded  to  before ; 
Ibr  the  weakness  in  the  lower  limbs,  as  well  as  in 
the  head,  at  even  tide,  occasioned  by  the  preasure 
of  the  hand  of  time  and  the  frequency  of  libations 
poured  in  honor  of  the  nrirtfa-loving  god,  will  some- 
times steal  the  conning  from  the  heart,  and  unfit  the 


human  frame  for  the  exercise  of  that  energy  which 
is  necessary  for  the  successful  issue  of  secret  mis- 
sions. 

But  I  must  patise.  The  last  event  in  the  eveotfol 
life  of  poor  Ben  has  transpired.  He  has  left  the  scene 
of  his  triumphs:  he  has  abandoned  the  places  which 
ho  was  wont  to  enliven  by  his  presence  and  his  min* 
strelsy ;  and  he  has  gone  down  to  sojourn  in  that  far 
country  which  wo  know  not  of — the  country  of  the 
soul.  His  age  is  unknown ;  but  the  years  he  num- 
bered are  supposed  lo  have  been  between  ninety  and 
one  hundred.  He  left  naught  behind  him  but  his 
bell  and  his  bones,  and  the  world  may  be  deemed  hii 
sole  legatee.  His  loss  to  society  is  irreparable,  for  he 
left  no  successor,  and  the  art  divine  may  be  consider- 
ed to  have  died^ith  him.  The  sweet  bard  of  Avon 
has  song,  that 


"  The  evil  that  men  do  live  after  them,— 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  botui* 


it 


And  so  may  it  be  with  poor  Cay  wood.  May  his 
■lumber  in  death  be  as  peaceful  as  his  intentions  were 
good,  and  his  long  life  inoflensive.  May  the  remem- 
branee  of  the  noise  which  he  made  in  the  world  ha 
never  effiiced,  and  may  the  evils  which  he  perpetrated 
be  smoothed  over  by  the  obliterating  hand  of  obUvloic 
Colambia,  Pa.  ALP. 


THE      EARLY      DEAD 


BT      MISS      C.      H.      WATERMAN. 


Whkjik  are  they  all  7  the  early  dead, 
The  rose-buds  of  our  flowVy  path. 

The  half-blown  blossoms  that  have  fled, 
Before  the  tempest's  gath^r'd  wrath. 

Where  is  the  boy,  the  bright  eyed  boy. 
That  stood  beside  his  mother's  knee, 

Whose  ringing  laughter  told  of  joy 
And  blessings,  in  fbturity  ? 

The  timid  nursling,  on  whose  head 

Unnumber'd  prayers  and  hopes  were  pour'd. 
Round  whom  the  light  of  love  was  shed. 

From  woman's  vast  ezhaustless  hoard. 


Where  is  the  promised  bud  of  blooia  f 
It  mooldeiB  'neath  the  silent  sod, 

But  thnil  tW  tetaasa  oT  thnooih. 
The  vvhita^wiog'd  spirit  naa  its  God. 


And  where  is  she  who  early  leam'd 
To  love  earth's  foir  and  sunny  bowers. 

Whose  gentle  spirit  fondly  turn'd 
Its  worship  to  the  summer  flowers  f 

With  shining  locks  of  golden  hair. 
That  closter'd  o'er  her  snowy  brow. 

As  if  to  teach  the  lilies  there, 
Before  their  sunny  beam  to  bow  f 

The  fair,  bright  girl,  whose  lisping  tongue 
Prattled  of  deep  an^  hidden  things, 

Whose  little  heart  was  finely  strung, 
From  some  high  harp's  celestial 


Where,  where  is  she? — the  bright,  green 
Waves  o'er  a  little  mood,  wfaosaaod 

Whispeia  die  night-wiiide  aa  they  pass^ 
Another  angel's  gone  to  God. 
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Wingina,  an  Indian  Chief,  massncred,  ^i!h  his  great  men  and  fbllowers,  during  an  appa- 
rently friendly  council,  by  Ralph  Lane,'  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  other  settlen. 

lk>rn,  at  Jamaica.  \V.  I-,  Alexander  Jaroes  Dallas,  a  celebrated   American  Statesman  i&d 
Lawyer. 

Boston  Port  clused  by  nnler  of  British  authorities. 

Stony  Point  and  Vcrptank's  Point,  N.  Y.  taken  by  the  British. 

American  Privateer  General  Pickering,  captured  English  Ship  Golden  Elagle. 

John  Adams,  the  firtit  Ambossndor  from  the  U.  S.  of  America  to  England,  had  his  first  icier- 
vicw  with  Kinp  George  IK. 

Tennessee  aduiittc<!  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  State. 

Treoty  between  U.  S.  and  the  Oneida  Indians. 

Died,  in  Massaohusctis,  aged  47,  William  Eaton,  famous  for  his  warlike  achievements  on  va 
Barbary  Coast. 

U.  S.  Frigate  Chesapeake,  captured  by  British  Frigate  Shannon.     Americana  had  146  killed 
and  wounded,  including  Captain  James  Lawrence  among  the  former. 

Died,  at  his  residence,  near  Bradfonl  ^Springs,  S.  C.  Thomas  Sumter,  a  dialinguished  paitinc 
officer  during  the  revolution. 

Died,  at  N.  Y.  aged  74.  Oliver  Wolcolt,  Governor  of  Connecticut. 

A  severe  Frost  in  New  Kngland,  which  caused  considerable  damage  to  vegetation. 

Born,  in  Virginia,  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke. 

The  CoiiKtitution  of  New  Jersey  adopted. 

Rov.  E.  K.  Avery  acquitted  of  the  murder  of  Sarah  M.  Cornell. 

Boston  and  Providence  Rail  Road  opened  to  the  public. 

The  Federal  Constitution  adopted  by  South  Carolina. 

Peace  concluded  between  U.S.  end  Trijwli. 

British  Gunboats  on  Lake  Champlain  captured  and  sunk  two  U.  S.  Schoonen  of  War. 

Treaty  between  U.  S.  and  Winnebagoes. 

Dcatructive  Tornado  from  the  Hudson  across  Duchess  Co.  N.  ¥.,  to  the  Connecticut — did 
groat  damage. 

Born,  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  John  Eager  Howard,  revolutionaiy  General  and  Go- 
vernor of  Maryland. 

First  Legislature  of  Kentucky  met — Isaac  Shelby  first  Governor. 

American  Prisoners  at  Tripoli  liberated . 

Treaty  between  U.  S.  and  Kickapoos. 

Augusta.  Georgia,  surrendered  to  the  Americans. 

Battle  of  Stoney  Creek ;  the  British  repulsed  in  a  night  attack,  with  the  kai  of  their  Genenl 
(Clarke)  and  250  men.  The  Americans  loat  160  men,  inclnding  Geommli  Whidtr  ind 
Chandler. 

Destmctive  Fire  at  Charleiton,  Va.    374  honaea  bant 

Bom,  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  John  Trumbnll,  poet  and  pttrkH— Mthor  of  MTtofd. 
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Died,  at  Rad  Hill.  Charlotte  County,  Va.  aged  66,  Patrick  Heniy,  a  celebrated  Orator,  and 

Governor  of  Virginia. 
Sodas,  on  Lake  Ontario,  burnt  by  the  British. 
The  Independence  of  ihe  American  Colonies  proposed  in  Congress,  by  Richard  Henry  Lee, 

of  Virginia. 
Georgetown,  S.  C.  captured  by  American  Generals  Marion  and  Lee. 
Steamboat  General  Jackson,  burst  her  boiler,  near  N.  Y.  and  killed  12  persons. 
The  Bill  for  (he  farther  relief  of  the  surviving  Officers  and  Soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  re- 
ceived the  President's  signature. 
Commencement  of  the  attack  upon  Looisburgh,  Cape  Breton,  by  General  WoUe. 
The  Americans  repulsed  by  the  British  at  Trois  Rivieres.  Lower  Canada,  with  great  lose. 
The  French  Fleet,  under  Count  D'Estaing,  arrived  at  America. 

Died,  aged  81,  George  Wythe,  of  Va.  one  ofihe  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Treaty  between  U-  S.  and  the  Sioux. 
The  Cholera  appeared  at  Quebec,  Lower  Canada — its  first  eruption  on  the  American  Con* 

tinent.  ^ 

Columbus  arrived  in  Spain  from  his  second  voyage. 
The  Providence  Packet,  sailing  into  Newport,  R.  I.  fired  into  by  British  Revenue  Schooner, 

Gaspee,  for  refusing  to  lower  her  culor^.     The  Gaspce  ran  aground  in  the  chase,  and 

was  burnt,  in  the  night,  by  the  fishermen. 
l*he  British  Commissioners  arrived  in  New  York,  on  a  fruitless  errand  of  uegotiati<m  tvith 

Congress  for  the  return  of  the  U.  S.  to  their  fealiy  to  the  British  throne. 
Unprecedented  fall  of  hail  in  New  Hampshire,  being,  in  some  places,  twelve  inches  deep. 
U.  S.  Brig,  Rattlesnake,  captured  Briiish  Brig,  John. 

A  Convention  met  at  Raleigh,  N.  C  fur  the  purpose  of  amending  the  State  Constitution. 
Steamboat  Rob  Roy  exploded  four  miles  above  Columbia,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  about  30 

persons  killed. 
Nearly  200  Seminole  Indians  defeated  near  Micanopy,  by  U.  S.  troops. 
The  Sloop,  Liberty,  belonging  to  Mr.  Hancock,  seized  by  Custom  House  officers,  at  Boston, 

and  some  rioting  ensued. 
Declaration  of  War  by  the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli  against  the  U.  S. 
U.  S.  Revenue  Cutter,  Surveyor,  captured  by  the  British  in  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Action  between  British  Vessels  of  War  and  American  Flotilla,  under  Commodore  Barney. 
Steam  Ship  Fiiltun  the  Fir»t,  destroyed  at  N.  Y.  Navy  Yard  by  explosion  of  gunpowder.   22 

killed  and  many  wounded. 
Died,  at  Reading,  I'a  General  Joseph  Heislcr,  formerly  Governor  of  ihat  state. 
Died,  near  Krioxville,  Tennessee,  Nathaniel  W.  Williams,  C:rcuit  Judge  in  that  state. 
Sebastian,  son  of  John  Cabot,  having  attained  the  laiiliide  of  sixty-seven  and  a  half  degrees, 

in  the  hope  of  linding  a  passage  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  was  compelled  to  return  by  the 

cowardice  of  one  of  his  officers,  and  the  mutiny  of  his  men. 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  stop  brother  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  obtained  a  grant  of  Newfound- 
land from  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  R.  Livingston,. and  Roger  Sherman,  ap- 
pointed by  Congress  as  a  Committee  to  prepare  a  Declaration  of  Independence. 
General  Moreau  sentenced  to  banishment  to  America  for  conspiring  against  Napoleon  Bona- 

parte. 
Died,  at  Siaten  Island,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Governor  of  New  York,  and  Vice  President  of 

United  Slates. 
Riot  in  Boston  (Sunday)  between  some  Firemen  and  some  Irishmen  concerned  in  a  Funeral. 
New  York  City  first  incorporated. 
British  General  Gage  proclaimed,  at  Boston,  pardon  to  all  who  would  lay  down  their  arms. 

excepting  S.  Adams  and  J.  Hancock. 
Died,  aged  62,  Philip  Livingston,  one  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Captain  Porter,  of  ihe  American  Ship.  Atahualpa,  murdered   by  the   Indians  ot  Sturgis' 

Cove,,  with  eight  of  his  men.    The  chief  mate  and  ten  of  the  crew  were  dangerously 

wounded. 
Charles  II.  bestowed  on  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  all  the  land  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic 

between  twenty-nine  degrees  and  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes,  north  latitude. 
Dr.  Joseph  Warren  appointed  Major  General  of  the  Amoncati  army. 
Major  General  Gates  appointed  Commander  of  the  &)uihern  f(»rces  of  the  U.  S. 
"  The  American  Daughters  of  Liberty"  in  Philadelphia,  formed  themselves  into  an  Aaocit- 

tion  for  supplying  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution  wiih  clothing. 
Fourteen  vessels  burnt  by  the  British  at  Warehara,  New  England. 
Died,  aged  45,  of  cholera,  aboard  the  Steamboat  Mount  Vernon,  in  TenneaMe,  Thomas  Yeat- 

man,  a  wealthy  Banker  of  Nashville. 
The  American  Continent  (Labrador)  discovered  by  the  Cabots. 

Sir  Henry  Vane,  once  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  beheaded  in  England,  for  high  tmaoo. 
Earthquake  in  New  England. 
The  BritUh  Fleet  blockaded  Boston. 

The  British  Fleet  cannonaded  from  Moon  and  Long  Islands,  and  compelled  lo  leave  the  Bay, 
opening  a  means  of  int^nxnuie  with  Boston,  just  two  ye«n  afier  the  commencement  of 
the  blockade. 
The  pratMit  Flag  of  the  United  States  of  America— the  Stan  and  the  Siripea    adopted  bf 
order  of  Coogreai.  , 
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Naturalization  Law  paaacd,  rrqairing  a  reaidence  in  the  U.  S.  of  14  yean  prior  to  citiieiMihlp. 

Outrage  by  British  Ship  of  War  Leopard,  50  guDM,  on  U  S.  Frigate  Cheaapeake,  36. 

U.  S.  Brig  Raltlosnake,  captured  British  Brig  Crown  Prince. 

Independence,  74  Gun  Ship,  launched  at  Boaton. 

New  Jersey  assigned  by  the  Duke  of  York  to  Lord  Berkley  and  Sir  George  Carteret 

The  British  repuUed  at  Springfield,  N.  J.    Both  parties  retired  from  the  field  of  battle,  but 

the  Americans  remained  encamped  in  the  neighborhood,  while  the  British,  after  bom- 

ing  every  houae  but  four,  retreated  to  Staten  hiand. 
Died,  aged  63,  at  Philadelphia,  John  Jones,  a  celebrated  physician,  and  fiiend  of  Franklia 

and  Washington. 
British  Act  of  Parliament  paased,  regulating  the  trade  between  U.  S.  of  America  and  Orett 

Britain. 
The  British,  under  Admiral  Cockbum,  defeated  in  an  attack  upon  Craney  kland,  Jamea 

River,  Va.  with  a  loss  of  1300  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  mising. 
Action  between  American  Gun  BoaUi  and  Sloopa,  and  two  British  Erigataa,  Sutiim  fildi  8p«r- 

tan,  in  Delaware  Bay.    The  frigates  wete  oompelled  to  leave  the  aodiorage. 
Steamboat  Novelty.  Mipplied  with  anthracite  coal,  went  from  New  YoHs  to  Albany  and  back 

in  \t»s  ihan  92  hours. 
Newfoundland  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot. 
Nine  settlers  murdered  by  the  Indians  at  Swanaey,  Mass..  being  the  oomnencementof  King 

Philip's  war. 
The  Creek  Indiana  repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  Wmyno's  iniantTy,  in  G60i|ta. 
The  Public  Oflives  removed  Iroai  Philadelphia  lo  Laneaaler,  Pa. 
Died,  aged  89.  in  Massachusetts,  Matthew  Tbotnlon,  one  of  the  Signen  of  the  DMlaftttoa 

of  Independence. 
U.  S.  Brig  Viien,  fired  at  by  British  Sloop  of  War  Moaelle,  near  the  Bahamas. 
Engagement,  in  running  fight,  between  U.  S.  Frigate  President,  and  British  Frigate  Belvi* 

dere— the  latter  escaped. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Boerstler,  with  upwards  of  five  hundred  men,  surrendered  to  the  British 

at  Beaver  Dam,  near  QueenstoWn. 
Died,  aged  83,  in  Philadelphia,  Thomas  M'Kean,  Chief  Justice  and  Governor  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  one  of  the  Signeia  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Upwards  of  one  thousand  persons,  wives,  children,  &&,  of  persons  living  in  the  rebel  Colo- 
nies, were  driven  from  Charleston,  S.  C.  by  order  of  the  British  commander. 
The  French  and  Spanish  Fleets  captured  18  vessels,  engaged  in  the  Newfoundland  and 

Quebec  trade. 
Virginia  adopted  the  Federal  Constitution  by  a  smaller  majority  of  votes  (ten)  than  any  bihtr 

state,  except  New  York. 
Hie  President  empowered  by  Congress  to  send  Aliens  out  of  the  U.  S. 
Hampton.  Va.  taken  by  the  British,  who  committed  serious  outrages. 
Died,  aged  67,  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  Henry  Hugh  Braekenridge,  eminent  jurist  and  litterateur. 
Born,  at  Scituate,  Mass.  Thomas  Clap,  celebrated  philofopher. 

Skirmish  between  the  Americans  and  the  rear  of  ComwaUis's  army,  near  Williamsburg,  Va. 
Died,  aged  53,  near  Dover,  Delaware,  Cflesar  Rodney,  one  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of 

Independence.  ^ 

Died,  nged  64,  at  Philadelphia,  David  Rittenhonse,  the  celebrated  astronomer. 
Two  British  Frigates  compelled  to  retira  from  the  Patuxent,  by  a  flotilla,  under  the  Ofdeia  oT 

Commodore  Barney. 
The  Mississippi  Scheme  exploded  in  France. 
The  British  evacuated  Hampton,  Va. 
The  Cholera  broke  uiii  at  New  York. 
The  Boston  and  Luwi  11  R^iil  Road  opene<l. 

First  General  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Quaker^  ki  AoMrica,  held  at  Burlington,  N.  J. 
Unsuccessful  att%ck  by  the  British  upon  SuMi van's  Island,  near  Charleaton,  S.  C  wluch  waa 

gaHantly  defended  by  Col.  Moultrie. 
The  British  defeated  by  the  Amerieana  at  Monmoath,  N.  J. 
U.  &  Sloop  of  War  Waap,  18  guns,  captored  the  British  Skiop  of  War  Raindetr,  19  gmii. 

The  prize  was  compelled  to  be  burnt 
The  American  Squadron,  under  Decatur,  appeared  ofiT  Algiers. 

Celebration  of  the  Second  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  Settlement  of  Charlestown,  Maas. 
Naw  Tariff  Act  passed  the  Hooae  of  Representatives  by  vote  139  to  65. 
Died,  at  Washington.  D.  C.  George  £.  Mitohell.  M.  C.  frota  Maryland. 
Steamboat  Sampbon,  burnt  on  the  Mississippi,  50  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  with 

great  loss  of  property. 
Died,  aged  85,  James  Madison,  the  fourth  President  of  the  United  States. 
British  Sloop  of  War  Persian,  wrecked  on  the  Silver  Keys,  while  chasing  the  American  Pri- 
vateer Saucy  Jack. 
Died,  aged  84,  at  Philadelphia,  Col.  Richard  Anderaon.  a  Revolutionary  Officer. 
Died,  of  the  Small  Pox,  Bisjor  General  John  Thomas,  an  eminent  ofifeer  in  the  American 

army,  and  oun^picil^  in  the  French  war. 
Died,  tged  87,  General  Janca  E.  Oglaihorpe,  the  iirat  Gnremor  of  Geovfia. 
U.  8.  fMeep  of  War  PMooek,  capimd  in  tho  ficiatia  of  Sonda,  the  BritUi  Ship  Nantfloa. 
Traaty  of  ftaeaeigned  beMfon  Day  of  Algiera  and  Cnmmwifon  Daoatf  m  Ibahrif  ^  U.  ^ 
DIad,  at  Beanlbrt,  S.  C.  PkMil  Hamiltoii,  Se^alaa)  oC  vVi«  ^vt^  ^\\.%. 
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THE      FISHER. 


TRANSLATED   F  H  O  M   THE   GERMAN   OF   OOETHE 


Da  Capo. 


In  gurgling  eddief  rolled  the  tide, 

The  wily  ingler  «t, 
fti  veidant,  wilbw'd  bank  beiide, 

And  apfead  the  treacherout  bait. 
Reclin'd  he  nt  in  carelea  mood, 

The  floating  qnfll  ha  eyed  ;— 
Wbaii»  ilriBg  ftoni  the  opPnbig  flood, 

A  hwiM  Maid  ha  4piad. 


She  sweetly  sung,  she  sweetly'said, 

As  gaz*d  the  wondVing  swain  ; 
**  Why  thus  with  nnird'rous  arts  invade 

My  placid,  harmless  reign  T 
Ah,  didst  thou  know  how  blest,  how  freer 

The  finny  myriada  stray, 
Thon'dst  long  to  4iY«  tke  limpid  aea. 

And  lire  91  U«rt  m  thay." 
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MEMOIRS   OF    JOSEPH    GRIMALDI.    Edited  by  Bo%.     Two  FoIium*.    Curey,  Lea,  and  Blaochaid. 

OLIVER    TWIST;    or.  THE    PARISH    BOT'S    PROGRESS.    By  the  Author  of  the  Pickwick  Pkpm. 
lUuttrated  with  FhUt  by  Cruikakank.    Part  First,    Carey,  Lea,  and  Blanchard. 

THE  UFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY;  eomimmu^  a  fiuOkfid  AceomMl^lk 
Fortunes,  MtM/ortttmes,  UprUirngt,  DmenfaUinga,  and  Ccmpieie  Career  tf  Ihe  NkUtby  Rimdly^  Edilid  If 
Boi.     YfiA  lUuatrationi  by  Pkh.    Nuwtbet  One.    Carey,  Lea,  and  Blanchard. 

EENTLEY*S    MISCELLANY.    A  Monthly  Work—Edited  by  Bos.     Wuh  Ehgraninga  by  CmiUkni 

Me.  Charles  Dickens,  the  celebrated  Boa,  seems  determined  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  speculating  apon  Ik 
capilil  of  ftne  which  he  has  amaaaed,  and  deservedly,  during  his  PiokwickiaB  populaiily.  There  is  noete 
issianoe,  on  record,  of  an  author  having  attained  an  equal  share  of  iamo  in  the  suom  pariod  of  tiaa.  A 
twelTemonth  since,  Mr.  Dtckens  was  known  but  as  a  newspaper  reporter  the  writar  of  ymnemM  ahsiehsi  ia 
•ome  of  the  London  daily  papers  and  the  publisher  of  a  prospectus  of  a  work,  in  nunibeia,  of  aamge  ml 
unpromising  title—**  The  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club."  The  ibiee  and  originality  of  the  hoMr 
and  vividity  of  detail,  with  an  unceasing  sprightliness  of  incident,  and  broad  development  of  character  cxhi* 
bited  in  the  pages  of  the  new  periodical,  established  the  Pickwickians  in  the  graces  of  the  reading  puUie. 
New  editions  of  the  back  numbers  were  called  for  before  the  work  attained  a  six  months  age. 
versions  of  its  chapters  graced  the  boards  of  the  many  theatres  in  the  English  metropolis ;  a 
pcaited  by  Gslignani  in  Paris ;  and  the  stores  of  the  booksetlers  in  the  United  States  echoed  wilt  (he  nuw  sT 
Bos.  The  stray  aketches  and  essays  of  the  fortunate  Dickens  were  gathered  from  their  periaiMble  aBdmaes^ 
and  figured  in  two  handsome  illustrated  volumes.  A  principal  bookseller  entered  into  a  contract  with  tkii 
lucky  author  fur  iho  production  of  two  now  works,  and  engaged  him  to  preside  over  the  deatiaiea  of  a  new 
roonihly  miscellany. 

In  tho  \eTy  height  of  this  unprecedented  popularity,  *'  The  Memoirs  of  Grimaldi,  by  Boz,  with  Plaies  bf 
Cruikshank,'  woro  announced,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reading  public.  The  career  of  the  greatest 
bufTvJon  of  ihe  age  was  to  bo  illustrated  by  the  pen  of  the  first  of  comic  writers,  and  the  pencil  of  the  livii^ 
Hogarth.  Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  "  Dramatic  biography  will  fever  be  acceptable  to  the  world,"  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  miserable  trash  called  Reminiscences  and  Memoirs  which  a  host  of  twsddlers  have  given  fortk, 
evinces  the  eiislence  of  a  strong  interest  in  tho  doings  of  theatrical  favorites.  The  much  desideiated  work 
appeared ;  the  lovers  of  light  reading  were  in  ecstacies,  but  were  doomed  to  woful  disappoinimehL  Tlit 
celebrated  Boz  had  evidently  sold  his  name  to  the  bookseller,  who  employed  some  hack  of  a  scribbler'to  fill 
a  couple  of  volumes  with  melancholy  common  places  and  insuflerable  platitudes  *'  long  drawn  out."  We 
waded,  with  exemplary  patience,  through  the  whole  of  the  dull  and  dreary  volumes  without  finding  nsstler 
for  a  smile,  or  a  paragraph  worthy  quotation ;  the  detail  of  a  burglary  of  less  interest  than  many  aubgeds  of 
the  daily  police  reports,  serve,  in  the  London  edition,  to  fill  more  than  thirty  pages;  the  description  of  Gri< 
maldi's  days  of  wooing  are  painfully  lugubrious  and  trite ;  and  the  history  of  the  death  of  hia  only  son  is  par 
posely  altered  from  the  truth,  without  serving  the  purpose  desiied.  The  leaden  nature  of  the  contents,  sod 
slip-slop  quality  of  the  author's  style,  must  have  weighed  heavily  upon  the  genius  of  the  inimitable  Craik* 
shank, for  he  has  not  produced  a  single  illustration  worthy  his  abilities;  and  the  Philadefphia  publiahers  have 
wisely  omitted  them  in  their  reprint. 

Joseph  Grimaldi  was  not  a  mere  painted  clown  or  tumbling  bufiuon ;  he  was  the  humorist  of  his  day— ^  s 
fellow  of  infinite  whim,"  who,  for  many  years  divided  the  popularity  of  the  town  with  the  great  John  Keei* 
ble.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  startling  assertion ;  but  we  know  that  Mother  Goose  drew  aa  much  money  m 
Kemble's  Rolls,  and  each  performance  had  the  aid  of  scenery  and  decorations.  Grimakii*s  life  is  a  subject 
worthy  the  best  pen  of  the  day  in  the  light  class  of  literature  now  so  prevalent ;  Grioialdi  was  a  g^fi  of 
anomalies^miserably  wretched  and  complaining,  even  while  engaged  in  his  mirth-insparing  soanas.  Hs 
has  been  carried  to  the  wing  by  the  carpenters  of  the  theatre,  from  positive  inability  to  walk,  nmk  at  the  ap- 
pointed cue  for  his  appearance,  he  has  bounded  on  the  stsge,  all  life,  and  fan,  and  joUiiy.  Ila  has  ctawisd 
from  the  graan  room  with  the  tears  furroiring  deep  marks  down  his  painted  fhaaka  finai  ifaa  «nasa  «f  kyip^ 
choodriao  preaiara ;  and  in  ibia  ikaix  \nsKKQiL,  >S^a  cmkVMenna  ^Moa  of  his  aatoral  and  ssiaaliv 
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rulaed  every  member  of  a  crowded  hoote.  He  hat  frequently  declared  himielf  unable  lo  attend  a  reheanal; 
but  when  the  stage  manager  has  sent  a  carriage  fur  his  conveyance,  with  an  urgent  request  for  his  presence, 
he  haa  gone  through  a  long  and  arduous  morning's  work  i%iihoQt  repining.  He  was  one  evening,  in  1814, 
luring  the  run  of  a  piece  called  "  Kaloc,  the  Pirate  Slave,"  standing  at  the  wings,  or  coulues^  deprecating 
bis  inability  to  move,  and  crying  over  his  innrmitiea,  when  an  alarm  of  fire  ran  through  the  house,  and  the 
Bamea  were  seen  raging  along  the  borders  or  slips  of  painted  canvas  running  across  the  top  of  the  stage.  In 
a  aeoond,  the  infirm  and  melancholy  invalid,  who  had  just  declared  his  inability  to  appear  upon  the  stage, 
cUmbed  up  the  styles  or  wood  work  of  the  side  scenes,  and  hanging  only  by  his  handa,  swung  himself  from 
place  to  place  till  he  reached  the  burning  canvas,  which,  with  unresisting  energy  he  tore  from  its  fixture  and 
fhrew  upon  the  stage.  Ilia  hands  were  severely  burnt,  but  he  finished  the  evening's  amusement  with  his 
uaual  ability. 

When  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre  was  a  house  by  itself,  in  the  centre  oC  Islington  meadowa^before  the  dread 
of  a  repetition  of  the  Spa  Fields  meetings  induced  the  Tory  ministry  of  England  to  build  a  little  city  of  smsU 
brick  tenements  on  the  rendezvous  of  the  radicals  and  the  play-fields  of  the  juvenile  cockneys,  a  passage, 
city<ward,  over  the  meadows,  after  the  dispersion  of  the  aurfieiicc,  was  a  solitary  and  glnoray  afihir,  and  not 
entirely  free  from  the  danger  of  footpads}.  Griroaldi  lived  at  a  preiiy  little  cottage  some  three  fields  oflffrero 
the  theatre,  and  the  pathway  ran  under  a  high  brick  wall  belonging  to  the  New  River  Water  Works.  There 
was  another  way  post  the  Merlia's  Cave,  a  longer  but  less  dismal  v\alk;  but  the  fir^t  way  wai  protected  by 
the  authority  of  a  guardian  of  the  night,  under  whose  surveillance  (irimaldi  ever  felt  secure.  One  night,  he 
was  groping  his  way  beneath  the  wall,  and  while  his  eye  recoiled  from  the  deep  blackness  of  the  mural  bar- 
rier on  his  right,  it  wandered  over  the  dark  ^^aste  to  the  left,  and  he  felt  glad  when  he  discerned  the  fiiint 
twinkle  of  the  watchman's  lantern  which  promiaed  him  the  desired  safely.  All  at  once,  he  felt  himself  col- 
lared by  a  tall,  powerful  man,  dressed  in  a  long,  dark  coat,  v\ho  suddenly  emerged  from  the  darkness,  and 
with  horrible  oaths,  demanded  his  money,  wielding,  at  the  name  time,  a  huge  Uudgeon  over  his  head.  Gri- 
maldi  gave  him  his  purse  and  watch,  and  was  aufibred  to  proceed.  A  atraage  thought  croswd  his  mind  as 
be  walebed  the  retiring  of  the  footpad :  he  crawled  on  his  hands  and  kneca  over  the  damp  grass  of  the  field 
towards  the  watchman's  box,  and  laid  himself  on  the  ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  pathway.  In  a  few 
moments  he  saw  the  footpad  arrive  at  the  box,  unlock  the  hatchway,  and,  stripping  himself  of  the  long,  dark 
coat,  dun  the  official  white  covering,  and,  lighting  his  pipe,  leisurely  proceed  to  smoke  the  hours  away.  Gri- 
maldi's  aospicioni  were  ratified — he  crawled  back  into  the  farther  security  of  the  darkness  of  the  field,  when, 
regaining  his  legs,  he  ran  in  a  direct  lino  towards  the  Clerkeuwell  watch-house,  where  ho  made  his  state* 
ment,  and  desired  the  immediate  arrest  of  the  fbotpad-watchman.  His  deaire  was  complied  with,  and  the 
watch  and  purse  were  found  about  the  person  of  the  watchman.  He  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  transported. 
This  anecdote,  Grimaldi  was  very  fond  of  repeating,  but  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  work  edited 
by  Bob,  although  every  trifle  coimectcd  with  the  hero's  life  is  most  magnificently  entertained. 

The  account  given  of  the  assumed  madness  of  Bradbury,  Grimaldi's  rival,  is  incorrect  in  every  particular  ; 
we  have  the  true  relition,  as  pirt  of  I  ho  bcricK  of  papers  called  *'  Play  house  People,"  on  file,  fur  insertion, 
aikl  merely  mention  the  circurosiancc  tn  ptuminL 

Young  Joe  Grimaldi  was  murdered  in  a  drunken  fight  vviih  a  profcxsed  pagilisl,  the  lover  of  his  pretended 
wife,  who  was  a  young  courtesan  of  excessive  vulgarity  and  little  pretension  to  beauty.  Boz  had  neglected  to 
give  this  esplanalion  of  the  young  man's  death,  whose  low-lived  habns  and  excessive  depravity  was  the  source 
of  continued  aflfliction  to  the  father,  and  raaierially  contributed  to  shorten  the  remnant  of  his  da)s. 

Many  other  defective  statements  could  be  enumerated  were  it  worth  while,  and  some  curious  instances  ad- 
duced of  the  meagre  details  Mizcd  by  the  book-makers,  careless  alike  of  their  connection  uiih  the  subject,  or 
of  the  e&ct  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  We  should  have  at  once  consigned  the  bouk  to  the  con- 
tempt it  richly  merits,  but  for  the  fK>pulariiy  of  its  avoned  author,  and  our  wish  to  exclaim  against  the  impu- 
dence of  the  swindle  practised  in  his  namo  and  at  his  ex(i«nse.  Should  the  public  be  again  deceived,  the 
wonderful  talent  of  Mr.  Dickens,  displayed  in  his  original  pro<Jiiciionji,  will  not  shield  him  fivm  the  contempt 
of  bk  irienda  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  public's  oonfiionce  and  applause.  Let  him  eschew  the  frequent  and 
degradiog  aae  of  his  name  in  his  bookseller's  adveniseracnts ;  let  him  resign  the  editorial  management  of 
that  wretchedly  inane  and  raawkifch  work,  *'  Bentley's  Mid<t>l;uny,"  if,  indeed,  he  U  in  any  way  connected 
with  it  beyond  the  furnishing  of  a  few  chapters  of  Oliver  Twist — let  him  decline  all  attempts  at  dramatizing, 
wherein  his  repeated  failures  must,  by  this  iiroc,  havx)  convinced  him  of  his  incapacity— let  him  conHae  him- 
self le  biaown  unrivalled  novels  and  pictures  of  real  life,  and  he  will  ensure  a  continuance  uf  his  well  eniied 
fame.* 

The  life  of  GUisBaldi  night  be  rendered  a  diverting  and  humorous  account,  not  devoid  of  interest,  in  the 
hands  of  a  capable  penon,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  hl^lory  of  the  stage.  The  origin  and  progress  of 
pantomime,  as  connected  with  the  formation  of  the  Britibh  stage,  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  biography 

*  "  Bentley's  Miscellany,*'  in  a  few  of  the  earlier  numbers,  disiplayrd  a  tolerably  well  assorted  collection  of 
papers,  fiom  tfaa  pens  of  talented  writers — but  the  present  volume  exhibits  a  strange  deficiency  of  intereating 
wmkrid  and-rariaty  of  nilijlect  Deduct  the  portlona  ot  Oliver  Twist,  and  the  Bliscellany  wiU  be  hand  en- 
tirelj  anwortbj  Iba  name  either  of  the  editor  or  pab1i«her. 
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of  in  chief  profeHor;  ■  few  reminitcancci  of  Grimakli'B  brightMt  hita  at  the  foUlea  of  the  dajf^— «  gbeee  H 
the  history  of  perody — rewmrchei  into  the  gndoal  declinatioo  of  the  character  of  clown  fiom  the  eoot  \mS- 
foon  to  the  merryman  of  the  circw  ring,  with  a  critical  display  of  Grima1di*i  excellence  and  wonh. 
materials,  caref  ally  mingled  with  the  actual  events  of  the  man's  life,  would  form  a  readable  book. 

Grimaldi's  humor  was  unapproachable  and  alone.  We  remember  seeing  him  convulse  an 
Elaster  audience  at  a  minor  theatre— during  the  prevalence  of  the  Delia  Croacan  acfaool  of  poetry,  by  nsnly 
walking  across  the  stage,  during  a  moonlight  scene,  with  the  affectation  of  varioua  namby-pamby  aiOiaal 
glancing  at  the  orb  of  the  queen  of  night,  he  said  the  simple  phrase  of  **  nice  moon !"  The  noet  vivid  dsMi^ 
tion  most  fail  in  giving  any  thing  like  an  idea  of  the  would-be  sentimental  lack-anlaiaical  poetiang  air  witik 
he  assumed.  We  remember  to  have  seen  him,  in  the  midst  of  the  boisterous  and  frolicking  fun  of  a  ChrirtHi 
pantomime,  stick  a  huge  knife  in  his  belt,  and  with  a  wink  at  the  orchestra,  to  ensure  their  aileooe,gothroml 
the  whole  of  the  dagger  scene  in  Macbeth,  in  dumb  show,  yet  following  the  great  John  Kemble  so  ckisBly  it 
walk,  manner,  and  action,  as  to  bring  down  the  tumultuous  applause  of  the  audience.  TkU  scene  wee  ebeeft 
encoretf— yet  Grimaldi  never  uttered  a  syllable.  His  imitation  was  so  capital  a  specimen  of  jocose  caricatoR, 
that  Kemble's  best  friends  were  compelled  to  join  in  the  admiring  shouts. 

When  bis  son  first  appeared  in  the  dramatic  circle,  the  following  addreases  appeered  in  the  various  piA&Bi' 
tions  of  the  day.  Their  preservation,  which  has  been  denied  them  in  the  pages  of  the  Biography,  we  wiDii 
our  bcrit  to  remedy — noting,  that  the  first,  which  we  believe  emanates  from  the  pen  of  Horace  Smith,  ootaf 
the  distinguished  authors  of  the  Rejected  Addreases,  has  suflered  some  curtailment. 


JosBPii !  they  say  thou'st  left  the  stage 
To  tuddle  down  the  hill  of  life,     . 

And  taftte  the  flannell'd  ease  of  age. 
Apart  from  pantomimic  strife — 

"  Retired,"  (for  Young  would  call  it  so,) 

*'  The  world  shut  out*'— in  Pleasant  Row ! 

And  hast  thou  really  veash'd  at  last 
From  each  white  cheek  the  red  half  moon ! 

And  all  thy  public  clownship  cast. 
To  play  the  private  Pantaloon  f 

All  youth— all  ages — ^yet  to  be. 

Shall  have  a  heavy  miss  of  thee ! 


Thou  did'st  not  preach  to  make  us 

Thou  had'st  no  finger  in  oiir  schooling — 

Thou  did'st  not  "  lore  us  to  the  skies" — 
Thy  simple,  simple  trade  was — fooling ! 

And  yet,  Heav'n  knows!  we  could — we  can 

Much  "  better  spare  a  better  man !" 

But  Joseph — every  body's  Jo ! — 

Is  gone — and  grieve  I  will  and  must! 

As  Hamlet  did  for  Yorick,  so 

Will  I  for  thee,  (though  not  yet  dust,) 

And  talk  as  he  did  when  he  mim'd 

The  kissing  crust  that  he  had  kiss'd ! 

Ah,  where  is  now  thy  rolling  head ! 

Thy  winking,  reeling,  drunken  eyes, 
(As  old  Catullus  would  have  said,) 

Thy  oven-mouth,  that  swallow'd  pies  7 — 
Enormous  hunger — monstrous  drowth ! — 
Thy  pockets  greedy  as  thy  mouth ! 

Ah,  where  thy  ears,  so  oflen  cufif'd ! — 
Thy  funny,  flapping,  filching  hands  !— 

Thy  partridge  body,  always  stuflf'd 

With  waifs,  and  stays,  and  contrabands  !— 

Thy  foot— like  Berkeley's  Foo<e— for  why  f 

Twas  often  made  to  wipe  an  eye ! 

Ah.  where  thy  legs — that  witty  pair ! 

For  **  great  wits  jump"— and  so  did  they ! 
I/wd!  how  they  leap'd  in  lamp-light  air! 

Ciiper'd,  and  bouno'd,  and  strode  away!  - 
That  yecn  ahonld  tame  the  Veg^,  alackl 
I've  seen  ipring  through  an  almaivBic^l 


Or,  how  will  thy  departure  clood 
The  hmp-light  of  the  little  breast ! 

The  Christmas  child  will  grieve  aloud 
To  miss  his  broadest  friend  and  best ; 

Poor  urchin !  what  availa  to  him 

The  cold  New  Monthly's  OkoU  if  Orimm  t 

For  who  like  thee  ooold  ever  stride ! 

Some  dosen  paoea  to  the  mile  !— 
The  motley,  medley  coach  provide— 

Or  like  Joe  Frankenstein  compile 
The  vegeUMe  mtan  complete! — 
A  proper  CovenI  Qarden  feat! 

Oh,  who  like  thee  could  ever  drink. 
Or  eat, — swill,  swallow — bolt— and  choke  ? 

Nod,  weep,  and  hiccup — sneeze  and  winkf 
Thy  very  yawn  was  quite  a  joke  ! 

Though  Joseph,  junior,  acts  not  ill, 

"  There's  no  fool  like  the  old  fool"  still ! 

Joseph,  farewell  !  dear,  funny  Joe ! 

We  met  with  mirth— we  part  in  pain! 
For  many  a  long,  long  year  must  go. 

Ere  fun  can  see  thy  like  again — 
For  nature  does  not  keep  great  stores 
Of  perfect  clowns — that  are  not  horee. 

Odes  and  Addressee  to  Qreat  FeopU. 


GRIMALDI'S    FAREWELL    TO    THE    STAGE, 
AND    ADDRESS    TO    HIS    SON. 

Adiku  to  Mother  Goose ! — adieu— edieu 
To  spangles,  tufted  heads,  and  dancing  limbic— 

Adieu  to  Pantomime — ^to  all — that  threw 
O'er  Christmas'  shoulders  a  rich  robe  of  whins! 

Never  shall  old  Bologna— old,  alack ! — 
Once  he  was  young  and  diamonded  all  o'er. 

Take  his  particular  Joseph  on  his  back. 

And  dance  the  matchless  fling,  so  krred  of  yors. 


Ne'er  shall  I  build  the  wondrona  verdant  man. 
Tall,  turnip-headed,  canrol-fingar'd,  lean; 
.Ne'er  ahall  I,  on  the  veiy  neweat  plan, 
\    Ca^^Miib  %.  VA<)  v-^  I«t  rrnnkfinilrin 
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Nor  luka  a  fire,  nor  eke  compote  a  coach, 

Of  aaiicepaiii,  trumpets,  cheete.  and  such  sweet  fare ; 

flonow  hath  '*  ta'en  my  number :"  I  encroach 
Ko  more  upon  the  chariot, — but  the  chair. 


ii  the  stride,  four  steps,  across  the  stage ! 
Gone  is  the  light  vault  o'er  a  turnpike  gate  I 
flblh  pots  my  legs  into  its  tiresome  cage, 
And  stops  me  for  a  toll,—!  find ,  too  late  I 

How  Ware  would  quiver  his  mad  bow  about 
Hie  raain*d  tight-ropet^w  ben  I  flapp'd  a  dance  : 

Bow  would  I  twitch  the  Pantaloon's  good  geut 
And  help  his  fall— and  all  his  fears  enhance ! 

How  diildren  shrieked  to  see  me  eat !    How  I 
fitoole  the  broad  laugh  from  aged,  sober  folk! 

Baym  pick'd  their  plumbs  out  of  my  Christmas  pie, 
Aoid  people  took  my  vices  (or  a  juke. 


Be  wise, — (that's  foolish) — tumblesome !  be  rich — 

And  oh,  J.  S,  to  every  fancy  stoop! 
Carry  a  ponderous  pocket  at  thy  breech, 

And  roll  thine  eyes  as  thou  wouldst  roll  a  hoop. 

Hand  Columbine  about  with  nimble  hand, 
Covet  thy  neighbor's  riches  as  thy  own ; 

Dance  on  the  water,  swim  upon  the  land, 
Let  thy  legs  prove  themselves  bone  of  my  bone. 

CufiT  Pantaloon,  be  sure — forget  not  this  : 

As  thou  beats  him,  thou'rt  poor,  J.  S.,  or  funny ! 

And  wear  a  deal  of  paint  upon  thy  phiz. 
It  doth  boys  good,  and  draws  in  gallery  money. 

Lastly,  be  jolly  ?  be  alive !  be  light ! 

Twitch,  flirt,  and  caper,  tumble,  fall,  and  throw ! 
Grow  up  right  ugly  in  thy  father's  sight ! 

And  be  an  *'  absolute  Joseph."  like  old  Joe. 


"  Oltvkr  Twist"  has  been  well  reprinted  by  Messrs.  Carey,  and  bids  fair  to  rival,  if  not  exceed  in  merit  the 

Papers  by  the  same  author.     The  finit  part  contains  all  that  has  yet  appeared ;  the  Cruikshank 

are  not  the  least  attractive  portion  of  the  book  ;  the  artist's  portrayal  of  the  luok«  and  figure  of  the  suf- 

Mtwmg  Oliver,  in  all  bis  various  and  trying  situaiiuns,  is  well  ooaceived,  and  speaks  as  forcibly  to  the  senses 

«f  the  reader  as  the  exciting  scenes  described   by  ihc  writer.    There  is  a  wonderful  display  of  character  in 

Khe  persons  of  the  Jew,  the  burglar,  the  pickpocket,  the  beadle — in  short,  the  most  vivid  originality  teems 

Yhioaghout  the  work,  and  strongly  rivets  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

'*  Nicholas  Nicklebt"  is  the  name  of  another  work  commenced  by  the  industrious  Boz ;  one  number  of 

'which  has  appeared,  and  is  to  be  followed  by  the  monthly  publication  of  the  rest.    We  are  unable  to  form 

mjOf  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  subject  from  the  few  pages  befi>re  us,  but  we  anticipate  a  treat  from  the 

mtiire  of  mme  of  the  characters  to  whom  we  have  been  introduced.    The  artist,  who  rejoices  in  the  name 

of  Phis,  and  illustrates  this  work  by  Boz,  is  a  Mr.  H.  K.  Browne ;  two  of  his  plates  accompany  every  num- 

bor ;  they  are  not  deficient  in  humor,  but  may  not  compare  with  the  productions  of  Cruikshank. 


LOVE.    By  the  Author  of  Flirtation,  The  Divorced,  ^.     Two  Vclumea,    Carey,  Lea,  and  Blanchard. 

The  quaint  and  metaphysical  Cowley,  who  is  now-a^days  entirely  neglected  by  the  novelty- hunting  admirers 
of  Apollo's  children,  says — 

A  mighty  pain  to  love  it  is, 
And  'tis  a  pain  that  pain  to  miss ; 
But  of  all  pains,  the  greatest  pain, 
It  is  to  love  but  love  in  vain. 

The  above  quatrain  may  be  adduced  as  a  compendious  critique  upon  the  work  before  us.  Lady  Charlotte 
Bury,  an  authoress  of  distinguished  celebrity,  has  taken  mighty  pains  to  perfect  her  "  Love,"  and  from  the 
well-earned  reputation  of  the  lady-scribe,  we  should  have  considered  it  painful  to  be  denied  a  perusal  of  this 
hor  latest  lucubration.  And  yet,  though  "  Liove,"  it  is  but  '*  Love  in  vain,"  for  her  fame  would  have  been  as 
high  without  the  production  of  this,  *'  her  greatest  pain."  **  Love"  is  a  fashionable  novel,  written  with  all 
the  fiwctnating  powers  of  the  author's  imaginative  mind,  and  detailing  the  amorous  doings  of  various  lords  and 
ladies  with  a  fkielity  and  minuteness  peculiar  to  the  most  popular  novels  of  the  class.  There  is  nothing  new 
in  the  plot,  and  several  of  the  characters  are  conaiderably  over  drawn.  The  Lanti,  an  opera  singer,  who 
wiahea  to  pour  Yitriol  into  her  valet's  ears  for  the  purpose  of  causing  his  deafness — a  peculiarity  which  she 
considers  valuable  in  a  domestic — may  be  adduced  as  an  instance.  The  jargon  which  this  lady  is  made  to 
speak  is  worse  than  the  rudest  patois  of  an  English-Irish-French  Guernsey  smuggler.  The  character  of  Miss 
Clermont  is  somewhat  over-drawn — we  have  seen  ladies  play  at  billiards,  not  with  delight,  but  with  astonish- 
ment at  their  skill,  but  we  doubt  if  any  thing  like  the  scene  described  in  the  following  extract  ever  could 
oecnr.  **  Methinks  the  lady  doth  profess  too  much !"  and  the  author  has  failed  in  exciting  the  interest  of  the 
the  contrary,  the  whole  scene  is  oif  an  unpleasant  and  repulsive  form. 


**  What  do  yoa  say.  Miss  Clermont  t"  he  asked,  as  he  pulled  his  dog's  ears  till  he  made  it  scream,  merely 
ibr  idlraeso— ^  what  horrid  weather  it  is;  I  cannot  get  one  day's  coaraing." 
"  Wall,  iWTor  mind  the  weather,  try  to  amosa  youiaelf  at  homA.    WvU  ^|twi  tMftK  wa  \»UMaB^\" 
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"  With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  he  answered,  as  if  she  had  done  him  the  most  eaaential  service  bf  ladiiig 
him  at  that  OKMnent  a  pleaiarable  occupation.  They  proceeded  to  the  billiard -room.  Lord  Herbert  choss  i 
mace  from  the  stand,  and  gave  it  her. 

**  No,  no,**  she  replied.  '*  If  I  undertake  any  thing,  I  like  to  do  it  ihoioughly :  I  will  play  with  a  cos,  or 
not  at  all.". 

**  Phoo, Miss  Clermont,  you  will  never  learn  with  a  cue,  believe  me;  begin,  at  least,  by  the  less  diflkak 
instrument." 

"  V^at  shall  we  play  fur  f  askeJ  Miss  Clermoat — taking  up  two  or  three  cues  nod  poising  them  it  kr 
hand,  as  she  ran  her  eye  along  ihem  to  ascertain  their  weight  and  irath  of  Hoe. 

**  Play  for !    That's  a  good  joke ;  as  if  you  had  a  chance  with  me.     You,  who  never  played  before." 

**  I  have  played  a  little,"  she  answered,*'  with  my  brother,  when  he  was  in  town  ;  but  you  knew  UitleWii 
we  passed  our  liours  at  that  time ;  we  seldom  saw  you  then ;  but  come,  let  us  to  our  game — what  shaU  «c 
play  for  7" 

**  Nay,"  replied  Lord  Ilorbert,  •'  sitice  you  are  so  skilful,  let  our  stake  bo  that  the  winner  shall  pay  the  Iont 
whatever  guerdon  may  be  mtwi  accf  ptable  to  them." 

'*  Done,"  saiil  Miss  Clermont.    **  l>Joe,"  echoed  Lord  Herbert ;  "  and  now  to  our  game." 

8he  bowed,  threw  her  rue  lightly  in  the -air,  twisting  it,  and  caoght  it  dexteiouhjy. 

'*  Well  done :  that  dciterity  of  hmtd  and  eye  makes  me  liiok  at  my  anfagonbt  with  femr.  I  give  you  ikt 
first  ball,  of  courte — to  a  lady  I  ruiihl  not  be  so  oncourteous  as  do  otherwite." 

**  A  game  is  a  game,"  said  Misrt  Clermont ;  **  it  is  a  strife,  and  must  be  striven  fi»r  fairly.     We  will  itrike 
our  balls,  and  accordirig  to  the  rule,  that  which  lies  nearest  the  allowed  mark,  shall  be  the  right  of] 
in  playing." 

Lord  Herbert  laaghed.  and  bowod.  and  did  as  he  was  ordered  ;  hut  he  looked  more  at  his  antagooiit 
at  the  table,  and  drawing  a  quick,  sharp  stroke,  his  ball  rebounded  back  againat  the  cushion,  and  then  wsndsH 
over  the  table  in  all  directions.  Not  so  Miss  Clermont's;  she  had  placed  one  foot  firmly  on  the  groond,liABi 
the  other  grscefully,  not  in  a  masculine  attitude  in  the  air,  and  bending  her  figure  slightly  over  the  ttbfe. 
drew  a  gentle  but  deliberate  ond  sure  aim,  and  measured  her  distances  so  precisi.-ly  that  the  bull  stepped, a 
it  were,  into  its  own  place. 

**  Now,"  she  said,  •*  1  take  my  righu  having  gaioed  iL  Into  which  of  the  pockets  do  you  choose  I  sbooU 
bag  the  red  bull?" 

'*  You  do  not  mean  to  go  through  the  game  in  this  style  f"  he  answered,  laughing. 

'^  We  shall  see,"  was  her  reply. 

**  Into  the  right  hand  pocket,  then,"  ho  answered,  his  eyes  expressing  m  sort  of  aarpriae,  that  it  was  pl» 
sant  to  her  to  create.  Again  he  beheld  the  graceful  line  of  her  bending  figure ;  her  rounded  arm,  the  delieaii 
hand,  the  eye  of  Rearching  and  assured  glance.  Again  she  gave  the  electric  Uow  ;  the  balls  flew,  reeled  ad 
the  pocket's  brim,  and  then  both  dropped  into  it,  as  though  it  had  been  the  business  of  her  life  to  hare  an- 
tercd  the  gnroc. 

**  By  all  that  is  skilful,"  exclaimed  Lord  Herbert,  "  I  wish  I  could  do  as  ranch!  but  it  is  not  poaabie  jm 
should  always  play  thus;  it  is  accident,  confess  it  is ;  a  lucky  chance,  merely." 

"  Will  you  do  roe  tho  favor.  Lord  Herbert,  to  place  the  balls?"  Ho  obeyed.  "  Now,  shall  I  caimoD  oolb 
right  hnnd  h'\i\o  or  on  the  k-fr,  by  ricochit  ?" 

"  Oh !  tho  iinpra'^ikahle  by  nil  means;"  and  the  impracticable  appeared  as  practicable  to  her  as  the  esncf 
achievement,  in  fine,  Mii-H  CJonnDnt  carried  the  whole  game,  wiihoutgiving  Lord  Herbert  time  to maks sot 
single  bull.  Ilisf  Biirprifto  wn't  extreme,  hii  praise  of  her  i^kill  unbounded ;  and  as  he  eulogized  her  kno»Ied|c 
of  the  came,  his  ovt-ri  (K?culinr  favorite  game,  he  felt  that  her  fiucinaiiori  was  as  complete  as  her  skill.  Soee 
day»  adur,  l»rd  ll<>rb.-r(  had  cillccied  various  sporting  genileracn  from  distant  parts  of  the  county,  and  ibcf 
had  mui  ui  «iiriiier ;  ho  tnlkoii  of  iioiJiing  but  of  Miss  CU-rmonrii  wonderful  ftkill  ami  knowledge  of  billisidi* 
and  {troposeii  lo  hor,  in  iho  evrnMig,  to  pluy  \^iih  him,  lint  nil  might  witness  the  truth  of  what  he  had  ancft- 
ed.  Mi^s  Clermont  aoquii  st.cd.  and  she  commenced  in  her  own  brilliant  stylo  of  play,  but  gradually  Lord 
Herbert  liecime  p-(iue«l ;  rIio  hiw  ho  did  so,  end  she  imperceptibly  declined  from  her  usual  security  of  aiai, 
made  scvernl  TiIko  aiiokot«.  and  liinliy  endeil  by  allowing  h.m  to  come  oif  victori<iUs  ;  then  he  Uuded  her 
skill  to  iho  very  mIuca  ;  and  Mh>^  w.isi  aware  4h:U  she  had  nut  p'-qued  \\U  vanity;  she  played  uxU.  but  hepUfti 
still  betler.  Thun  niuAt  it  ever  be  in  reg'iril  to  every  thing  a  woman  does  or  stiy^.  if  she  would  wish  lo  oniii- 
tain  her  [)Ov%er  over  n  mnu.  Tho  jtidgc^  i\ho  had  rtood  round  the  table  watching  the  game,  were  quite  si 
jrnuvh  doi-civod  a^  Lord  ilerbort  liimstdf;  they  believed  him  to  be  tho  best  player.  Mitm  Clermoni  whispersd 
to  Lord  Herbert, 

**  Make  a  match  between  md  and  any  of  your  friends.  Give  them  odds — even  in  their  favor.  Letdtf 
sum  you  Atake  bo  Cinl  ni'Mlerate,  then  double  it ;  and  you  shall  see  whether  my  hand  will  forget  ita  cumaa^ 
or  my  right  hand  iis  nkili  " 

Ho  I(t4iked  at  her  in  a  very  poculiar  manner,  and  then  proceeded  to  make  up  a  match  with  one  of  the  gM- 
tlemen.  backing  Mi<>s  Clermont.  At  first  she  allowed  her  adversary  to  take  the  lead.  Lord  Herliert  begtfia 
tremble  for  bin  hundred  pounds ;  but.  by  a  very  complicated  and  difficult  manoeuvre,  ahe  4ouk  the  Isai 
and  never  suffored  him  to  play  again,  but  carried  the  game  with  an  ease  and  a  security  which  astouoded  ^ 
beholders.  The  murmur  (»f  applause  was  groat,  and  the  surprise  genuine  ;  but  they  could  not  believe  tkit 
her  success  wsi)  otirihuiaMe  to  skill :  they  conceived  it  to  bo  a  lucky  chance,  as  Lord  Herbert  had  done  KbM 
he  first  playoil  with  her,  and  the  man  who  was  defeated  was  anxious  lo  renew  the  contest. 

•*  Douhlp,  or  quiis." 

"  Agree<l." 

Miss  Clermont  losN  or  feemrd  to  lote.  He  was  quits  with  Lord  Herbert.  She  appeared  mnah  vexed;  boi 
again  nearing  Lord  Herbert,  she  said  in  an  under  tone, 

*'  Touch  him  lor  five  hundred  now ;  and  I  will  put  the  money  in  your  pocket,  assuredly  aa  I  will  this  ball 
into  the  hack  pocket  on  the  left  hand  ;**  which  she  did  on  the  instant. 

Li>rd  Herbert,  although  somewhat  alarmed,  was  now  cempleiely  under  her  control :  he  propoaad  five  hut 
dred  to  the  gentleman,  and  it  was  accepted.  All  aiood  round,  deeming  Lord  Uerbatt  aura  lo  loae ;  fi*,  Ihty 
aif  ued,  Iho  greatness  of  the  sum  must  tcender  her  nervous ;  and,  though  ahe  pkya  briUiuilf » alill  it  nvtle 
on/f  a  maner  of  chance  aCiei  a\\.    'CVua  Vvosa  IKmCXMrnicMiL  v^\  VicOil^i  ^iUU  atmcih ;  tkm  aighi  hif« 
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been  wM  to  walk  OTer  the  coune ;  she  took  the  lead,  and  held  it  throughout  the  game.  Once  she  paused 
kid  to  her  adTeneiy, 

«*  Come,  I  will  not  pocket  the  red  ball  this  time,  but  I  will  lay  you  so  cloae  to  the  cuahion,  that  you  shall 
nothing  of  the  advantage." 

Lord  Herbert  kwked  dismayed.  She  will  lose,  he  thought,  by  her  imprudence — like  all  iromen,  she  will 
be  ooDfonnded  by  her  own  success ;  but  he  was  mistaken,  it  was  even  as  she  had  predicted.  Her  coolne« 
and  taunt  had  had  the  eflect  of  provoking  her  antagotiist :  he  totally  missed  his  stroke.  It  was  again  her  turn 
to  play,  and  she  carried  the  game  without  ever  allowing  him  to  have  a  single  chance.  There  were  murmurs 
of  BBtonnhment,  and  chouts  of  applause ;  and  Lord  Herbert's  face  was  flushed  with  a  thousand  various  ex- 
pffeasiona.  Mias  Clermont  betrayed  no  visible  emotions  beyond  a  smile;  and  her  down(^t  eyes  seemed  to 
evade  the  glances  of  admiration  which  she  received  from  all  the  men. 


THE  TWO  FLIRTS;  or,  ADVENTURKS  IN  A  COUNTRY  HOUSE;    AND  OTHER  TALES.     Tno 

Volumet.    Carey  and  Hart. 

I 

A  aeasonable  collection  of  light  and  pleasant  reading,  from  various  English  Annuals  of  the  present  year,  by 

me  of  the  most  esteemed  writers  of  the  day.  Lady  Blessington,  Captain  Medwin,  Bulwer,  Mrs  Norton, 
lany  Cornwall,  Mrs.  Gore,  with  others,  worthily  support  their  literary  fame  in  the  pages  of  the  volumes  be- 
fiwein. 


THE    RIVER    AND    THE    DESART;    or,   RECOLLECTIONS    OF    THE    RHONE    AND    THE 

CHARTREUSE.    By  Miss  Pardok.     7W  Vdutne*.    Carey  and  Hart. 

A  deligfatfiU  book,  replete  with  interettiag  matter,  written  in  the  author's  best  style,  and  teeming  with 
fivrimeai  and  originality.  Mias  Pardee  has  been  fortunate  in  the  scene  of  her  travels ;  she  has  journeyed 
over  land*  but  little  known  to  observation  hunters,  and  sojourned  amongst  wonders  not  described  in  the  road- 
book **  tours"  of  the  hundred  scribbling  wanderers  who  have  inflicted  their  **  notes'*  upon  the  world.  Miss  P.'s 
doaeriptive  powers,  which  were  satisfactorily  exhibited  in  her  last  work, "  The  City  of  the  Sultan,"  are  ex- 
oMOd  with  happy  eflect  in  the  work  before  us.  The  account  of  the  fortress  wherein  the  celebrated  Man  in 
tfio  Iroo  Mask  had  been  conflned  ;  the  Monastery  of  the  Great  Chartreuse ;  the  efliects  of  the  cholera  at  Mar- 
aeiUes,  and  various  other  passages,  demand  unqualifled  praise. 

We  scarcely  know  where  to  select  a  passage  for  qnotatioiK^the  pages  are  equally  brilliant  and  enticing. 
Wo  wish  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  work,  and,  at  hazard,  extract  a  point  or  two  for 
thoir  oooaideration. 

Where,  think  you,  have  I  commenced  my  researches  since  my  return  hither  ?  Even  where  my  morbid 
Ibeling  beckoned  me.    In  the  cemetery  of  the  city ! 

Yes, — with  the  smouldering  remains  of  the  disease  slowly  extinguishing  about  me, — with  the  sound  of  the 
timiUrmvr  yet  ringing  in  my  ears, — with  visions  of  their  death-freight  still  rising  before  my  eyes, — I  have 
boon  to  look  upon  the  resting-place  of  the  thousands,  who,  during  my  brief  residence  in  the  south,  have  been 
**  laid  to  rest*'  ia  the  burying-ground  of  Marseilles. 

It  is  as  though  some  fatal  presentiment  had  warned  the  authorities  of  the  town  that  Death  would  soon  be 
boay  with  them ;  for  after  having  contented  theiiiFclves  fur  years  with  a  riecn)polis  whose  narrow  limits  were 
altogether  incompatible  with  the  extent  and  population  of  the  city,  they  have  lately  enclosed  an  immense 
flpoeot  of  which  the  original  barying-ground  forms  a  very  inconsequent  portion;  having  for  this  purpose  pur- 
cbaaed  several  bastideSf  the  whole  of  which  have  been  pulled  down  to  give  place  to  this  City  of  the  Dead, 
aoTO  one,  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Guardian  of  the  Graves. 

I  should  scarcely  have  considered  this  spot  worthy  of  comment  or  description,  did  it  not  now  present  one 
ftatare  peculiarly  its  own.  In  cbmmon  with  other  continental  grave-yards,  it  possesses  its  tombs  wreathed 
with  flowers,  and  planted  with  shrubs ;  its  tall,  dark  cypresses,  and  its  low  crosses  of  black  wood,  lettered 
with  white.  But,  alas !  its  distinguishing  characteristic  is  one  of  horror  rather  than  sadness— of  dismay 
mher  than  resignation. 

Imagine  a  apace  of  ground,  somewhat  eiceeding  six  acres,  devoted  to  the  victims  of  one  deadly  malady! 
Al  first  each  body  was  committed  singly  to  the  grave — it  had  its  own  liitle  spot  of  earth — its  own  dlstio- 
guishing  cross — its  own  garland  of  immortelles.  Aflection  and  regret  had  yet  a  resting-place  for  the  imagioar 
tiofl — the  tears  of  tenderness  conld  be  wept  upon  the  tomb  of  the  beloved  and  lost  But  this  "  luxury  of  wo" 
endured  not  long ;  the  number  of  victims  increased,  not  only  daily,  but  hourly — the  city  streets  became  one 
Test  fiin^ial  prooesskm-^the  population  which  had  thronged  the  walks,  now  crowded  the  burial-place — and, 
too  frequently,  they  who  dog  the  graves,  died  as  they  hollowed  them,  and  shared  them  with  their  employers. 

Others,  as  they  plied  their  frightful' task,  reoognizMi  among  the  victims  some  friend,  or  relative,  or  parent; 
and  with  the  partial  insanity  of  despair,  sickening  at  the  sight  of  their  own  hnrried  and  inperftct  work. 
MMght  to  Tiolate  the  ptooder  tombs  aroiind  them,  in  order  to  deposite  within  their  recesses  the  remains  ol 
ihose  who  had  bean  dear  to  them ! 

Than  came  the  second  and  still  more  revolting  stage  of  the  hallncination  of  misery.  It  wts  on  one  of  Aft 
■m'Md-dayt  of  the  disease    a  bright  snnahiny  morning  of  Jxdy,  w\Mii  iMk  «aSLdto|  ^«i% ^^ast  vBA.\annAe^ 
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ful;  and  nature,  pranked  out  in  her  garh  of  lovelineia,  aeened  to  mock  al  human  aufleriDg;  that  loddeDly  n 
the  rity  groaned  with  viciirot,  those  who  had  hitherto  laden  the  death-carta.  and  carried  than  lurth  to  bnriaL 
withdrew  despairingly  from  the  task,  and  literally  left  the  dead  to  bury  their  dead. 

For  a  brief  interval  the  panic  waa  frightful ;  the  scorching  heat  of  the  unclouded  mn^— the  rapid  cftcn  of 
the  disease  upon  the  bodies, — the  difliouliy  of  procuring  substitutes  for  the  revolting  doty, — all  eonspued  lo 
excite  the  most  intense  alarm,  lest  the  cfHuvia  of  putrefaction  should  be  auperadded  to  the  miwma.  vkick 
was  already  feeding  the  malady. 

In  this  fxiremity,  the  mayor  uf  the  town  addressed  himself  lo  three  young  men,  of  wkoae  courage  and  »• 
solution  he  had  a  high  opinion,  and  who  instantly  consented  to  devote  themselves  to  the  preaervalioasflliAr 
fellow -citizens.  The  sexton,  measuring  and  hollowing  out  his  narniw  apace  of  earth,  was  replaced  by  work- 
men flinging  up  the  »oii  from  deep  trenches,  extending  seme  hundred  feet  in  length;  while  the  Goangsoiu 
trio  who  had  undertaken  to  trunfi|iort  the  bodies,  sfieediiy  filled  up  the  common  grave  which  was  thnpte- 
pared  fur  them. 

The  same  prayer  wns  murmured  over  a  score;  the  tinkling  of  the  same  little  bell  marked  the  serrice  per- 
formed  l'»r  n  liumlrcd,  wh'we  hcalrd  ears  hoard  not  the  »oun<l ;  and  for  awhile  the  work  went  nn  in  lilewY 
But  tliiit  tiilence  wait  nt  longlli  rudely  and  stranf^cly  broken.  Human  nature,  wrought  up  to  its  last  point  oi 
endurance,  acknuwUnlged  no  auilioriiy — spurneii  at  oil  duty, — and  the  toold  of  the  workmen  were  cast  dove 
as  they  Fprodg  out  of  the  t'rencliex.  iirul  rifotfed  to  pursue  their  task. 

It  niu<>t  hfive  Ix  f-n  n  Iriuhirul  ^eene,  nrid  one  nc\cr  to  l>e  forgotten.  \^hcn  the  gleaming  of  bayonets  to 
apftAPiit  wiihiii  the  walln  of  the  crave-}  nrds.  and  the  troitpM  frtood  silently  along  the  edge  of  the  ireodML 
pnrlinlly  !i(-H|)ed  with  lUni! ;  r<ni|  riling,  hy  the  mule  elrquenee  of  their  arms,  the  latMira  of  the  living!  Aod 
this  in  a  hurial-plnee !  where  all  kIiouUI  Iw  viilj,  and  tiolemn,  and  hHcrcfl ! 

The  (MmpulHntury  wurk  xmi^  r>iinpleiefl,  and  I  ftood  yoKierday  upini  this  spot  of  frightful  memories,  beade 
the  luiit;.  ileep,  rt»iiiiiit)ii  gravis  til  upwnnlb  of  four  ihouitand  of  the  p'.iguc-smittcn.  The  sun  v^os  fhiaof 
upon  lluni, — iitscciK  uere  huinining  nluitit  them,  on  thoj«c  which  had  been  first  filled  up,  the  rapid  vcpzt 
tion  of  this  fine  climate  had  olrc-idy  shed  a  fhint  tinge  of  verdure;  nlx>vo  them  spread  a  sky  of  the  farightot 
blue  without  a  cloud  :  on  one  M<iv  the  eye  re.Mcd  on  the  ditlant  city,  and  the  ear  caught  the  busy  hmsfift 
streets;  on  the  other,  swelling  ImHh  and  rich  vinevards  fctretched  for  mto  the  distance;  but  they  laytbcn. 
lung,  and  tfiienl,  and  suddeninp, — il.o  mute  records  of  a  visitation  which  lias  steeped  the  city  in  tetn 'V 
blood. 

It  was  av\fuKas  I  i«iii>ed  t>r.side  ihe«e  VB!?t  tumnli.to  remember  that  two  short  months  had  peopled  ihes— 
to  stand  there,  and  to  picture  to  niyNilf  the  uii^nihli  and  the  suffering,  the  terror  and  the  despair, amid  wUdi 
they  were  wrought;  to  know  that  within  their  hidden  recesses  were  pile<l  indiscriminately  the  aged  and  the 
young,  the  nurtiliiig  and  the  stn-ng  mnn,  the  matron  and  the  maiden;  and,  above  all,  it  was  aflecting to tnet 
the  hand  of  surviving  trndt  riie!-r<  which  hml  planted  the  re cord-cruss,  and  the  tributary  wreath,  upoo  no 
8})ot  vi'  the  vast  ficj-uli  hre,  wlj:ch  \M\f  htllevid  to  cover  the  regretted  one-  I  say  helieved ;  for  who  ONk 
measure  with  his  eye  that  faini  trcn<  h.  anil  make  Mire  note  of  the  narrow  space  wh^rc  his  own  lostooekf 
alx)ve,  or  heneaih,  or  in  the  niidnt  ofih.il  hour's  viciimH^ 

Woiihl  you  endeavor  to  di\e>i  y('iin>r-)l'  ot  thr>c  re\olting  image*',  they  ore  brought  back  upon  you  «£ 
tenfold  force,  as  you  paufto  at  the  icrniination  of  ihc  Irenchce;  for  there  your  eye  falls  on  a  tall  black  ens 
crowned  with  immorUllt $,  nui\  boarinu  iho  inycriplion: — 

<£hoIcv{qur5  Hu  iHofs  He  ^ufUct. 

You  turn  away  with  the  hii  <>d  (jiiivering  in  your  veins,  and  a  second  crots,  wreathed  and  fashioned  li^t 
the  finii,  marks  the  graves  oi  ihe 

eiiolrrtqurs  i^aout  rt  Sbeptembre. 

And  here,  thanks  to  an  all  sr-K  iiMiN  Pnividence !  the  lant-formed  trench  yet  yawns  hollow  and  empty  fr 
full  iwii-thirdf:  of  iiD  Iciipth.  The  l>(-htro\ing  Angel  Hlowly  furU  his  wingp, — Death. glutted  with  prey, pttiM 
in  hij»  work  (»l*devaHt.iti<.iii — 

I  do  not  think  that  1  shall  again  have  courage  to  enter  the  cemetery. 

The  Chateau  d'lf.  or  State  Prison,  where  tlie  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  passed  his  captivity,  and  the  pVxof 
the  Maniac  Soldier,  deserve  the  reader's  attention. 

Since  our  return  here,  wc  have  B|)ent  one  interesting  morning  at  the  Chateau  d'lf. 

Despite  the  seanon  of  the  year,  the  sky  was  blue  and  bright  when  wo  embarked  for  the  rocky  islet  di 
which  stands  the  forircsH.  It  was  nut  hlowing  more  than  what  sailors  call  a  "  fresh  breeie/'  and  the  wind 
was  a  side-wind,  giving  promise  of  assisiunce  homeward  as  well  as  outward.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  irt 
were  under  the  rock ;  and  our  letter  having  been  duly  presented  by  the  sentinel  to  the  sergeant,  by  theier 
geant  to  the  officer  on  guard,  and  by  the  officer  on  guaitl  to  the  commandant,  we  were  at  length  invited  to 
land ;  and  after  climbing  some  rude  8te|is  cut  in  the  living  rock,  and  passing  under  a  covered  doorway,  we 
Ibund  ourselves  on  an  esplanade,  surrounded  by  the  guard-house,  the  barrack,  and  the  walla  of  the  fbrtraiii 
having  the  castle  itself  immediately  befi>re  us. 

A  second  flight  of  stairs  led  us  to  a  small  platform ;  whence,  passing  under  an  arehed  entnnce,  we  reached 
the  court  in  the  centre  of  the  dungeons.  The  interior  door  of  this  gloomy  passage  is  cloaed  by  an  iron  gitt- 
ing,  and  just  without  the  grating  a  strong  staple  is  attached  to  the  wall.  Here  we  were  told  thet  criminilii 
aentenced  to  death  by  the  cord,  were  executed ;  while  the  other  priaonera  were  compelled  to  witness  tbi 
catastrophe  from  within  the  court.  An  iron  gallery  runs  entirely  round  the  encloanie»  which  ia  aquara,  loi 
•unounded  by  dungeons ;  those  on  the  ground-floor  being  appropriated  as  OGndenmed  cella,  and  thoM  opeoiBC 
Bpoo  the  terrace  aa  receptacles  for  atate  prisonen. 
A  very  deep  well  occupiei  one  an^e  ot  ^Qm  «Qwi\t  vA  *vmEMA»s;AV|  above  it  ■  the  cell  of  the  Irai  Mk. 
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AltiMnigh  thii  myiterioos  personage  was  its  tenant  only  during  a  few  weeks,  ere  he  was  removed  to  his  dun- 
gvon  at  Sl  Marguerite's,  I  nevertheless  examined  it  with  much  attention.  The  walls  are  covered  with  rough 
■ketchea  nearly  ohiiteralcd,  which  the  jailer  assured  us  were  all  traced  hy  the  hand  of  the  Iron  Mask  him- 
Mlf.  Pass  over  the  assertion  without  cavil,  my  dear  — — ^ ;  why  should  we,  by  examining  into  buch  things 
too  doselyi  annihilate  the  little  romance  that  is  still  leA  to  us  in  this  age  of  mechanism  and  railroads  i 

It  is  at  all  events  certain,  that  there  was  a  melancholy  interest  atiached  to  the  rude  outlines  which  had 
biOD  scratched  with  bricks  and  charred  wood  upon  the  whitewash  of  the  cell — they  were  all  8>-mboIic  of 
liborty.  There  were  birds  soaring  in  the  air — tihipe  braving  the  tera()cst — wild  horses  scouring  the  dcsart — 
and,  perhaps  dearer  siill  to  the  heart  of  the  captive,  a  fair  landscape,  which  was  evidently  rather  a  work  of 
memory  than  a  creation  of  idleness. 

There  were  also  traces  of  more  bitter  and  reckle£s  feeling;  but  thci-c  were  evidently  the  work  of  a  later 
hand — the  productions  of  some  Icms  tutored  and  enduring  nature.  Manv  |)olilical  epigrams  had  been  partially 
cflhced,  but  more  than  one  still  remained  to  prove  the  indomitabiiity  cf  the  itpirit  whence  ihoy  had  emanated 
From  this  cell  we  proceeded  to  that  of  Mirabeau  ;  and  it  was  not  uiiliout  emotion  that  Isloftd  in  the  centre 
ctf  his  narrow  prison,  and  leant  upon  the  rude  plank,  fixed  within  ihr  nwss  of  the  solitary  window,  whereon 
he  wrote  his  celebrated  "  LcttrrH  k  Soplite." 

We  next  entered  the  council  clininbcr;  a  vaulted  npnrlmcnt,  wl.fif:  inn  staples  are  driven  into  ilio  Ntone- 
work  alx>ut  three  feet  from  the  ground,  to  which  the  {iriboiicrs  wtro  :<ri::erly  attached  in  a  CToiuliirig  atti- 
tude, and  thus  detained  during  tlie  whole  (iroresf<  vf  ihiir  trial.  It  ie  :  :;l;'cJ  hy  two  grated  apcrturitt  oi<ening 
fiom  the  domed  ro<>f,  nml  one  itprruw  cml.-rnsurc. 

The  next  cell  that  wc  in\adcil.  w;ts  iliut  of  ArmniiJ  Poligiiac,  implicntid  in  the  fubricatidn  of  the  Infernal 
Blachine  in  1804;  and  wo  were  not  a  little  ^^turtIed  on  diMovering  that  the  adjoining  apartment  had  been 
used  as  a  theatre  by  the  priifuncrs,  who  had  amused  their  captivity  by  enacting  pla^s  within  its  grim  and 
grated  procinctf. 

Beyond  this  "mockery  of  mirth"  opens  nn  Ouhliette,  wherein  the  prisoner  could  enter  only  upon  his  hond-^ 
and  knees;  and  whence  being  impelled  onwnrd  by  the  bayonets  of  the  guard,  he  ultimately  fell  through  a 
doeed  funnel  upon  the  jagged  rod;  which  ffirms  the  foundation  of  the  fortress.  All  this  was  gloomy  enough ; 
and  I  was  not  sorry  to  find  mytfclf,  a  few  moments  later,  standing  upon  tho  summit  oi  the  luwer  of  the  towers, 
with  the  fine,  light,  aromatic  breeze  play  in  i^  a^KMit  me 

Bly  visions  were,  however,  soon  called  back  to  earth,  and  earthly  horrors;  a?  our  cicerone  pointed  out  the 
spot  upon  this  narrow  space,  where,  standing  against  a  gray  and  hoary  buttress,  supporting  a  portion  of  the 
caalellated  outer  wall,  tho  pritfoners  condemned  to  Ik;  thot  were  executed.  The  fatal  t.-ullets  might  bo  traced 
in  considerable  numbers  by  deep  iiidentatiuns  in  the  brick-work ;  but  I  wa^  in  no  mood  to  pursue  so  heart- 
aickening  an  occupation. 

From  this  tower,  wc  pnjceodeil  to  visit  the  oondcmnc^l  cells;  and  ::'.i-icrab]o  iiidoed  they  were, — v\ilhout 
a  ray  of  light,  or  a  breath  of  nir.  It  apjiean  d  aUni'^t  iiii|ii)>sil)lo  lor  Iriinan  beings  to  exi)*l  in  rurh  nn  atmi  - 
sphere,  even  for  a  few  hours;  but  wc  rn?  a&irnrcd  that,  tm-.h  in  ilie  ti:.  i-i  y  of  life,  there  had  liecn  iii.-taticc^ 
of  an  individual  lingering  amid  ilieir  horrors  (ur  inonthri. 

Ton  may  imagine  tho  mi^iry  ot  eiich  iiitnrcc  ration,  when  I  tell  >(ii!  ^hnt  a  gentleman  of  the  porty  rn<  inured 
tfvo  of  these  cells:  the  larger  one  was  eleven  feet  long,  fix  fret  acro.-^,  end  five  feet  f>ix  inches  in  lioiglit . 
iwhile  that  within  was  but  seven  feet  in  length,  f  .-ur  in  breadili,  ainl  five  feet  two  inches  high.  'J'hiff  dei; 
ivas  approached  through  u  rhort  cillery,  uhuMC  wall  wns  perforated  :ii  ihi?  extreme  end  by  u  suilH  window. 
through  which  a  stout  man  could  with  difficulty  thrust  his  orm;  nnd  cviu  this  miserable  nporlurc  wo*^  i:r<)6b- 
barred  with  iron! 

Tho  gallery  was  the  exercise  ground  of  the  condemned  tenants  of  :\\v  ndjoccnt  dungeonR;  and  they  were 
permitted  singly  to  traverse  tlii-*  pliMimy  i>a<«ango  for  two  hours  each  d.iy ! 

From  the  summit  of  the  principal  lower  there  is  a  fine  view,  not  oiAy  of  the  city  ithclf.  but  of  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  picturcffiue  country,  and  a  noble  sweep  ol'  &en.  The  new  hiziretio,  occupying  an  inland  close  beside 
the  fortress,  in  a  convenient  and  iheerful-looking  building;  and  the  hghi-houfeo  in  il.o  di-tnn(c  forms  a  pro- 
minent and  pleasing  object. 

Altr>gether,  the  Chiiteau  d'lf,  wiiii  its  dungeons,  its  gallcrieii,  and,  at><>vc  all.  its  apsucjations,  is  well  worthy 
of  a  visit. 

There  is  a  local  tradition  ntlacheil  to  this  island,  which  is  worthy  of  repetition.  Here  it  is  : — 
In  the  year  1765,  a  bravo  oM  Aoidicr,  named  Franca?ur,  was  one  of  tho  garrison  of  its  now  dilapidated  fort 
and  this  man,  who  had  once  or  twice  previously  been  insane,  but  who  was  considerrd  >ii  that  period  per- 
lectly  free  from  the  malady,  suddcidy  conceived  t!ic  al>snrd  idea  that  he  was  king  of  Ratoneau.  lie  was  at 
the  moment  posted  as  sentinel  at  the  diR>r  of  the  dungeon,  and  his  comrades  were  absent  in  search  of  their 
daily  provisions.  Arting  upon  the  iinpulno  of  his  disordered  phantasy,  he  lowered  the  {lortcullis,  rushed  to 
the  powder  magazine,  loaded  the  guns,  and  having  arranged  his  battery  in  the  most  scientitic  manner,  begtn 
firing  upon  his  astonished  fellow  soldiers,  who  were  scattered  over  thn  island,  quite  unprepared  for  so  sudden 
and  determmed  an  attack,  and  who  had  no  alternative  but  to  conceal  themselves  as  they  best  could  among 
the  rocks,  until  a  boatman  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  venture  to  their  assistance  and  bring  them  off. 
.  The  island  was,  at  tho  time,  covered  with  f1ock.s  of  goals;  and  these  were  the  only  Kubjecls  over  whom  the 
■elf-clectcd  king  FranccKur  was  enabled  to  assert  his  sovereignty;  of  which  the  proof  consisted  in  their  destruc- 
tion, as  the  cravings  of  his  hunger  prompted.  This  was  the  oidy  foofl  on  which  ho  suhsisted  ;  and  for  a  few- 
days  it  appeared  to  suffice  him,  for  ho  continued  unweariedly  the  duiioii  of  his  watch,  leaving  the  fort  ever}' 
night  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand  to  visit  the  outposts  ;  and  amusing  himself  during  the  day  by  firing  on  the 
Ch^eau  d'lf. 

As  all  his  movements  were  overlooked  by  tho  garrison  of  that  fortress,  it  was  not  difficult  to  take  him  at  a 
diaad vantage;  and  the  Duke  de  Villan,  who  was  at  that  period  governor  of  Marseilles,  despatched  a  company 
of  infantry  to  dethrone  the  distraught  sovereign,  who  surrounded  him  during  his  nightly  perambulation,  and 
made  him  a  prisoner.  Regal  to  the  last,  Francoeur  opposed  no  vulgar  violence  to  the  legitimate  coercion  of 
the  leldiery,  but  exclaimed  with  a  theatrical  gesture,  *'  Brave  men !  1  owe  yeu  no  unkindness — no  anger ;  all 
ii  refular,  and  ]rou  have  done  your  duty  accordiBg  to  the  rules  of  war.  The  king  of  France  is  more  power- 
ftil  than  I  ain— hii  troope  are  more  numerous,  and  better  diiciplined-^I  surrender  myself  with  the  hoDOfi  of 
-I  aak  only  to  march  out  with  my  pipe  and  my  kavreioc," 
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Tho  reotonable  rcqueat  or  the  abdicating  monarch  was  granted  ;  and  he  was  first  removed  to  the  loutk 
aKyltim,  afterwards  to  the  liuiel  dea  InTalulcn.  where  he  held  his  court  in  peace  until  his  death. 

The  MariteiUaiso  have  another  vcreion  (if  thib  niury,  whitrh  ascribes  tho  (eat  to  o  crimiDti  who  had  cacapid 
the  handfi  ul'  justice  ;  and  I  cannot  umleriake  to  aucrt  which  is  the  correct  one;  but  Bcan  while, Tm  taut 
/'u»i  iiiHlrt ! 


"  The  ML'«(rAL  Review,"  is  ihc  liilc  of  n  iicvv  weekly  puhlicatiun  iiuucd  in  New  York.  Tlie  editor  eTi- 
'Jciisly  understamlii  what  hn  \h  writing  I'vn:! — a  rircinnslanro  nut  very  frrquenl  aiitotig  the  critics  uf  tfaed^. 
VVc  hniriily  wi.>h  liiin  surccsM;  hiii  ho  intis:  n'tt  ilopen'J  U|K'n  newii|iapers  for  not  ices  of  musical  perim' 
•AU^V'* — w'c  refer  p.irtii-ularly  to  ilie  pr  iili''iit)ii  uf  a  ncu:  oratorio,  by  one  of  Ihc  IVj^iod  Mnsical  Societies;  ii 
«;>i!e  oi  ilic  prui^e  av^ardLMJ,  wo  h3p|)i>n  M  kiiov  that  the  alFair  v\as  a  prodigious  failure. 


'UP),  Lon.  niid  Blnnihiird  have  il:  :  '.•-•i  i.'.c  piihliiation  of  their  largo  and  elegant  editiou  of  Lockhsrt'i 
Litf  o(  ^.r  Wah'T  Soott.     We  hid   p.>i.   ■  •!  hitc  reiunrkd  upon  a  iKjriion  of  the  cuiitcuts  of  the  last  roll 
l.»ui  nri  '  (.>miell(il  to  p->itp4iiie  liiL-ir  ii.si  r  .  'ii  'rum  want  of  ro«im. 


LONDON     REPRINTS. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  stating,  for  the  satisfiiciion  of  that  portion  of  the  remding  public  which 
believe  in  any  thing  perusable  unless  it  .bears  the  British  stamp,  that  the  trans-Atlantic  editon  hmve  Imlf  h» 
nored  us  with  a  conbidcrablo  share  of  their  attention,  and  are  continually  reprinting  varioiia  af  oar  artickiii 
*heir  pages,  without  the  slightest  acknowledgment.  We  have  been  compelled  to  laugh  heartily  at  the  adaiifr 
tion  thc»e  borrowed  |>ages  have  caused  in  the  critical  perceptions  of  certain  editors  here,  who  fill  their  papa 
with  long  extracts  from  English  publications,  and  highly  commend  the  very  articles  which  their  critical  np^ 
City  entirely  overlooked  w  hen  originally  published  in  their  own  country.  There  is  at  present  a  rage  in  Abmn 
for  reprints  of  L«>ndon  periodicals;  the  liewspapcr  editors  take  the  first  cullings;  the  small  bookaeUeii icpi^ 
lish  tho  magazines  entire,  and  the  large  irnders  form  a  volume  of  tales  from  the  most  interesting  portkn  if 
their  content.^.  But  the  deceived  reader  finds  the  reading  matter  a  vnry  second-hand  and  stale  afiair.aiid  l» 
quenily  recognizes  an  old  friend  in  the  nnuh-lauded  English  production.  Chamber's  Edinburgh  JoQiDalfa 
Decemlx'r,  contains  five  long  articles  eitracted  from  American  Magazines;  the  number  for  January  has  tliia 
in  succeB!»ive  order,  from  the  Knickerbocker,  the  Gcnilcman's,  and  tho  New  York  Mirror,  beside  fbgr  or  fin 
more  in  various  i^arls  of  the  number ;  yet  this  work  is  reprinted  in  America,  and  much  lauded  for  its  orip 
fialiiy. 

The  inle  of  "  The  8iMter  IVunR.*'  which  appeared  in  our  number  lor  August,  has  been  copied,  with  worn 
alteratioUM,  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  January ;  tho  names  of  the  characters  are  altered,  and  the  localiiiH 
changeil.  but  the  btury  is  the  same.  The  Londoner  ctlls  his  tale  "  Juana,  or  tho  Noviciate.*'  *'The  Migiiil 
Memoir  of  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans,"  from  our  own  pen,  has  been  copied  from  our  October  number,  ind 
tronsplaiited,  wiiliuut  acknowledgment,  into  the  page's  of  La  Dcllc  Asscmldee.  Our  article  upon  **  Improv* 
visaturi."  with  a  few  alterntionti,  has  been  printed  in  Chamber'^  Journal  as  original.  A  London  newspiptt 
rypied  a  little 711/  t/f .yiri/  fn»m  our  j:»nges«,  cntitlc<l  "  Cosmogoniral  Squinting!!-"  A  New  York  paper  reoopild 
the  pnmgrnpli  from  the  Lfjiidoii  print,  with  u  few  linen  expres»ive  of  adniir:itiun  at  the  foreigner's  facility  in 
puiiiiinij ;  ami  in  this  hhnpe  our  nriirle  tiuven'cd  the  (>t.itcs.  "Tho  Convict  nnd  his  Wife,**  a  tale  thatori^ 
naliy  appeared  in  onr  July  number,  having  gone  ihc  rounds  of  the  English  prees,  has  lately  been  reprinted  a 
several  uf  the  ^evv  York.  lioston,  nnd  Philadelphia  papers,  as  a  {voAcrful  article  from  a  Londtm  Magazine; 
and  a  few  \f'r!>e.^  i'umi  liio  pen  of  n  gentleman  in  New  Vork.  on  tho  amiability  of  characrcr  developed  in  thi 
delintuti'in  of  tlio  Convici'i*  Wife,  in  the  Kni^Iifh  tale,  were  puhlinhed  in  tho  various  papers  of  the  day. 

We  Ik-jt  leave  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  pome  of  our  wmntry  friends,  and  then — "  no  more  but  this."  Ws 
have  observed,  in  more  than  one  of  our  exchange  {laperti,  Hcvcral  long  extracts  from  our  "  Notices  of  ffev 
B^jsjks"  in:«erted  in  thiMr  edit(»rial  columns  as  origin.il  matter.  This  is  a  poor  practice,  ond  will,  we  trust,  tat 
immediately  di:»coniinued.  We  have  no  o)»jeclion  to  any  use  being  made  of  our  conienta  if  profier  credit  be 
given  :  and,  in  future,  wo  rc(]ue^t,  that  wlmtever  may  he  extracted  from  our  pages,  will  be  acknowledged  ifl 
the  pmpfT  |>I.ii-e  by  the  editor,  whether  English  or  Ac^rican.  We  beg  leave  to  quote  the  lines  addreMed  10 
8ir  Hans  Siuane,  who  was  nut  very  particular  as  to  the  means  employed  in  furnishing  the  shelves  of  his  mo* 
»«eum — 

It  is  our  wish,  it  is  our  glory, 

To  furnish  your  nick-nackatory. 

We  only  ask,  whene'er  yon  show  'em, 

You'U  teU  yoitrJriefuU  to  icAnm  you  owe  *em. 
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